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Ih kb«Hl that all may share, 

jprpclaino eve ryvrhc re 
<ml| wha dftre 1 
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Peril. <> 

I i'Tiu* second arliciw appears '» the yVfwsw on the fniian I’crii. " 
J |dt*ai.s with the <,;anse« of u-twest. .vTlpch it. attri 

Mfh iiialuly to the strcjuu ot pO-srcj'icscntalion and faisclKx.dw ;s->wr) 
> hadcavt, with vdficl. .the prc.vs p- wcrK-s to cope, 

? Ui’ oi the Ct.ijacgncnccs ia ‘‘h a«thoiily, e.noririous 

icreaae in lAefiiJUA A^riuii'h, and in.-fceMirity ot life nnd pr.,- 

“fty. .Only iUiMlcr a »'hove jarriiig 

utiiai A 'd ndigions elerncnts 0 ' h'**'*' I'*' the frtifftc.si hoDc of the 

wUou of, a United India in happier lu'iire. The failure of 

ditwiafis at linme to j-ealise ^he p‘fc«h.ii reUtioiiH of the Hriiish 

reruioent to the vjst India explains much that is 

Jorahle. 41’ the rapid nndf ('‘‘"‘“*”1^ ^'’^honty continues the 
iwil? arrive when the tcenui '1^ millions n‘ the nnediicated will have 
» UnghUauqhlhatrcd of tht^ handful of Uritishers, and such dia- 
. rd rtf authority, that offer .nti iinsoluhlo problem in 

Wttii.enf. T|*f» vaat mass ^h‘* p"pnlatirm is totally untit to 
Ipirt in «a}f-gov»fUm*tnt, ^hnt if disaffarted it cr>uld make all 
fnnient imfwawiWa. Jhr'f ‘Change is duo to the in- 

|titm hotaHtHtn CItfrwnini 'f**' ^ho ruasses by a small but 
iVgiowiqg^dUgttltstttail r ‘hiority who are devoting their slender 
' and results of 

W'atitd |j_^)adcast the seeds of' diHa’ffectiou. The 
- rfhere pi^pagaadists by the in^ocuraoies r>r 

^ •*» ihlnglaud cfrmeiodes -he 

•.’fibb. .- 


/>o//f/(;n, Dec. 2S . 

A IliinJ iitiicif* in lilt' yVcfc.s Of) the “ Incliai) Peril ” denis with 
Nu< ii'n;ii ' 111 c.'iipli.-isising tic [mrl pl.i vcd h)’ VV'c.'-tri n cducniion in 
tlic ci'ciitiiiii (if A':i' i.iniiii'.m. Till! nrticlc adtnif.s that nniong 
],(I70,n(H) Kncli.'^li lilcraic.s in Imliu, .nre men of wlioin any coniilry 
TO'clil he proii \'li.) (li'phirc the h ndcncics bvliich tiny plainly sec, ' 
hilt (iicii luirnln ri ih; not iiicrcn.so and lln'ir iriUnencc is diniinisliing 
ill I iidiii and i.s not I’l lt in hhiglniui wlicrc ilctci niiiud cITi’i t.s are 
hcHii; iii.idu to eapt.ii'o opiniop fm- Nittioiudist piit'poK'.s. d'lub 
iirlicl' dcelii,ic< llisi t is didicult. to lind ii trace ol tlic real licniocrii- 
ric s]c it aiiioiic 'he “ li'crati, ” who arc not ri'piesentiil ivc "f India 
which rciiiaii).! ,im cs-eidially ai Istrocrntic' country in n sense of which 
liiili-hcrs nt home .did in the hoiiiini in.^ have long lost knowledge. 
Solii'* >1 oiir niis(jikc.s in India, the. .irticlo declares, have been doe 
to this lack of knowledge. Were we fo nlulieidc in favour of tlub 
Maliotnili:* t,s. there would not he iiiaterials to a(lniiuijj]|pr a denun'racy. 

I ho sill ce.ss ol (he pu‘M‘iil political niovcnietit wilftld entail, an 
utt(uii})l to govern hy the nairowe.st oi uligarcliic.s which, exlcrual 
aggies, sion up, lit, would iiislurtly cruiuhh* to piecrs and viohiio every 
principle eliei'slied ny politicieii.s nl home who support disalTcetion. 

'i he art ielo mentions 'I'ri poll apd the Balkan wars whfL'.h it aaya 
a-ssiated the national niovenieiil. raising Mo.slem Kxltemisls i<> 
power ill the (:onr,sri.s i! the coTuninnity . South African giicvanoea, 
it continues, aie an ev. ii gieaPo Hource of danger. The fact that 
Jiritishery in South Africa support the rea.sonahlc demands of tlic 
/udiatis. th.ii. hjiiglishaueai ireely suhserihe to funds for the sufferers, 
and that the iloee pounds tax is dooined eannol he, made clear, and 
ill eua'diahle harm bus Already been done. ^Moreover party strife 
at hovuc. the Ulater Kiluation, vii.leat .strikes ami the Suff. ragette 
luovcinent (;a') he exploited for propagandist purposuH. 

London, Dec. 211. 

TliC Time.'i, in the fourth and la.st article on the “ Indian Peril ” 
diHeuKKcH the. duty and policy of tin' Oovcrniuetit in the prt'sent 
situalion. It di serihes the clieek to the piogrcss of social reforms 
owing to the diver.sion of energy and funds from the cause of the 
real {S'ople oi India, and the resulting general lawlessness. The 
journal remarks : — IIow many rising storms liave been rpiieted hy 
the tact and soothing inlli.enci of British officials is not guessed in 
Itlagland. ” .Ueferring to the recant hank failures the Times ex- 
pfcKses the fear that Homi' ignoriut uctinis may tiirow the hlame ^ 
op ihe (/overninent and exhorts the conscientious democrat at Jlome 
to reflect upon the tniuuituous forre.s latent in millions wholly 
Ut educated and .inlicriting, [mrtly, strong righting instincts. The 
welfare of '>9H millions not the momentary grptijicati cii of 
a hail. 1 fill of literalcs must he the jirst duty of the (lovi/rn- 
mcMit. If they succeeded in the alienation of the masses jfndia 
Would become ungoveruable, and it Is certaiii that any visilile 
weakening of the British (lovcrnment of Ipdia would involve 
wbolesale alienation. Opr ^Jovenirnent, must copoern jt'clf le.ss with 
pqlitioa aod niorc with nepnomics, piust ppite eonflicting oleinen'A 
aird reversing the Latin adage “unife to goverii^’ nnist upflinchinglj 
enforce law and order, rcAUsing that uplsplaerd lepiency ^.Wa/ 
be cruel in the lon^ run. They* aye^pow Native plates ^hpwipg a 
higher atapdard of security than some British districts. The 
higher brapohett of)edacatton must be improved, technical cducatiop^ 
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rnist he built up, ftfjd the preponterouH niisuso of English ]iU*rril-un; 
lUiHt bn elitivu ‘te‘1. The ju li-ii d nyslnuj iir^'erilly ii«e«lH overhauling. 
The .irticie '(uiipliau>ifs the loyally entrained m tlie pcijpics of India 
ami H'ivineH the I loveruiiieiit I’rankiy to ixplaiit in olijeels and 
linniy to adfiiiuisi.er the Press lavv.s it als i advises politicians and 
piiblicislH at lloineti the reasomthle care to ascertain (he truth. 
T m rjreat fjuestioti is, says tlie can a democracy govern a 

vad MasU-rii Iviipin; t I’iie ruin or pro.;re s of India depends on 
the aiiswi-r. vvilicti must lei i'ortlicoiui ng in a lew year.s. 

Turkey. 

. ('onutandnopLi', Dec, HI. 

(Icneral hiinat v..n San’^^Ms has assumed tne command i f the 
Kiist. I’liiivisli i\nnv (Ior{)s. With rulerence to I lie .tllitiide of the 
'I'riplc Mnlcnte, it is gem-rally Iclt tliat ihc < j im-., iwii ha,-, h.nt Us 
a< iil--m‘s t and I ha i. IS (III, If I CIO, -- tli il liiisua aiil ;n.si.->t on I'lirUier 
K itisla' I inn. It is ihoiiglit that ihe arrangeinciit with (General 
Sanders may he modilicd in a nianm-r which will c iniilciely close 
tile incident, 

( 'uuKt i/iluiople, Dec. 26. 

The llussain and (ierman AnihasHador.s jointly called upon the 
(Jraml V'lz/mr yesterday t-i empiire regarding the progr. s.s ot reforms 
in .Vsia .Minor. rurkisli ollicial circo-.s aie op;imistic, and hope 
tiiaL the matter will reach a siMsiaetory s-:lh-.m-nt in a few day.s. it 
is licli-'V'-d tliat the dilliculty Will lie siirm > 011 , i-d by the Poilo up^ 
poini.iiig two ITir >|>caii I iiS|>.-ci,ors (jicm-ral lor the si.x Pastern 
viiayetH, thus ohvialnjg tin- [.ossiihliiy of c...iilli,,;s which luiglit result 
from ilie a|ip >ini incut of a single Puri-j.eaii mivisei wiili Ottuniaii 
inspectors, — -lienlei , 

raritt, Dec. 26. 

In a Htalftineiit liefore the Foreign Committee of tlie Ciiauihera 
yesterday, M. Doiinieigiie dwelt on the iniporiaiice ol roniinuily in 
forngii policy, lie allirine)i the (iovernmeiit'n resolve to piiiKue the 
line of action ')f its prcd>c,i ssors in c > )[»-raiing wiili lintain and 
Iliissia He gave detads of the agrecmcul .vliicii lia.s iust been coii- 
cliulcd hctwecii li’raiiee ami I'urkey us..ui mg I im secuniy ol French 
inleis'sis in the hhi't, ami ic-cmiUed tin* m •asun-s laKeii I-; devcio]) 
French (;ultuie in Syiia. lie mentioned that Freiieli coutract uH 
ha-l >>ht*inc.d a pr-unise for the hiiiMiug of impoiiunt railways in 
Anatolia. Arimmia and .Sy i ia ov.-r KM) kilouielres long; also lor 
the c >nsl nicti'Ui and ex|>loMiition of pod-s at .lulf.i, t aifl'a, and 

'i'ripoli in Syria, ami Meraclc i, and inelioli on the lliark Sea. He 

p..iiii.-d out i.uHt the l'^•euch capital investi‘-l in .' iirkey ainounlod 

to d,(MM) million liunc-.; Immie Mie FreiicIi H ,vei uim ul coul.l not 

remain imiillciciit to l he d(‘tuchiuc!ii, (d sevei ul im(>oi l,mL )>rovii'ce,s 
from till* I'jiiipiie - /I’cwfr','. 

/.fHii/on, Dec. IH. 

Aegean Islands. 

I I,c hi[)lc iMliaiics iia-, n »t replied yet to ihe IKitish proposals 
rc ,'iriliMg die \cgeaii Ulan l.s ami .\l ) »ma, hut tiu-y lia'. e apparcruiy 
been ieec;ved t.i' <‘tl‘ai)ly . (irei c--, however, is ver;. resell 1 ill as she 
Conlemls that Is th Souih Ailiaiim ami ih ■ isl/ind.s -iccupied by Italy 
»r>‘ puicly Hrcfk and liave become New Idude's »:ciiires of incessant 
agilati'-n. 

('oii.'if'tnfi 'io/>le, Dec. 2S. 

In \i»'W of the disciis.sii n proceeillng bel ween tli" Powers on the 
Bulij.-cl of ihe pcposal re.;aitling 1 lie division oi 'hu Aegean 
Ishi’mis, the purie has ei rcula. is,-d (lie P>-wer.s. reiteiaiing (he 
P.u'ie'.s s'.mdpoii.-i, ami cmpliaosii.g dial a s-dut oii wlrdi does not 
resoK- die 1 -laii.ls lucing the Asiatic tcursi, will U- absuliilely 
Vuiacceo ;ahi e to lurUcy. 

licwe, Dec. 19. 


Albania. 

it Is semi-onicirtlly annoi need that the 1 ul- rnatKUi:,’ 0>»mrni.s- 

don 'or ihc llclim.tai’u iio .S -udu;: n Kfoiiti. r .d .Aloa.iia ha.s 

coiudiide-l its lalioiii S, ami liiis iiioiniim-iisly .-.glee' i>. a lli.e propo.st'd 
hv fir.;.' iJrilain iu conformity with die vicw.s -.f ll.iiy imd Austria- 
Munuaiv. 

l.nn lon, Dec. 23 . 


IK Oder 1. .'Ui.s dia' Hreece is 
prop- .' ll' legardtiig Albania ami 
Creek y[ I triers that the {.r.ip-'S.' I 
1 K.',t'"d (jiiet-ks > (it of a toial ot 


still (illicially imawiiio of l)dti.di 
the .\egeaii. It is pointed tn.t in 
.s.)utlierii himndary gii.ts Alhitnia 
illKt.OhU. 

Allithahnd, Dec. HI. 


Bagdad Railway. 

llio Dauec:' i,..nJon coin-sjhiiulent catdes : “ I’he An/y Tele- 

gritph\'< ileiun coir, .spondcnl say- that according lo liie semi- ollicial 
L kalun.C'Jt.r lite thrt'c c rnered negolialioijs h.-iwi-en l'’rame, itw- 
nmny ami I'm key with regard to the Pagi'ad Railw.iy, which are 

being iiilerrnpted by ihtf (duislmas Holidays, have mifoi lunaltdy not 
progiebsetl «•> far as miglit liave seemed desiruhle. in particular it 
Ih staled that there are important dilTeretices ol opinion as to the 
(onstruciiou of a harbour at Suldia an-l the discussion on this matter 
Vill not he resumed before the new yeai*. 




iOth Ja 

Cairo, I 


Egypt. 

I he fir»l elections to i iipgislative Assembly have re- 
sulted in a sweeping victor f .t /i .. . t .i . . 

, . ^ vvf the Huveruinent. Less than twenty 

Dpiio.sitmn candidates w.-re ft . . . t cl' i . » 

' * -.ceS'ful out ot a total of bb elected, 


plus momhers nominated by, . (Jovernimnt. 

^ j Ttheran, Dec. 26. 

rersia. \ 

It is understood that ;j|) ,|-t|y to withdraw a con- 

,s, de, able nun.l.erot Loops 111. IVr.sia. Pe.sia has agreed 

to iiicr. ise ii.o Persian (.'ossa, , •, j., , -i. i • r i j j 

, V nigade at luhriz from six Imndred 

siao oHicers and eight llus^iau uouj 


to twelve loimlr.-d with 'our 
.■.'iiuiii.'Sinm d ollicer.s. 


gre.'S imole in eonnection 
has ju,>L been . oiiipleted. TImj 
is al.so praciica.ly r.iady, 

Turkey and Greece, 


over 
liniz 1 


• ' .\Hahah(i(l, Dec. 2\ 

Imperial Delhi Commitle4 1 i 

1 lie report by Hie ImperiT^^^jj^j 

affairs relating to the new capiud 
lojeot estimated by the Engioeeil 

London, .dA . , 

Iteiiier learns that Greek are in no way pert'TiM L: 

■r the pm-. by Turkey of which was lieing huiit h j 

lul, as nwiH not ts‘ ready months and Greece will hall 

Iilentv of torn- to coiisid.^r her r of » cii.m. OuudtK'UOrt is «*i>re4 •/ 

cd, l...wever. that the Hrcek ^;i, n.,t, j,hnnk from a^j 

action necessary K, insuie the Tim posstbiliU fs 

hinted at ot (irm-e declaring yen ^ prevent tlwj 

vessel leaving Fngland. Accord’ ^ diplomatic opinion, theuuii- 
dent may raise, in an ttcuto f'-rm . oispovoM 

to other mil loo of the powcriul by the South Afu«-I 

rican Ilcpuhhe.s. 1 

(Jon.sianlim.ple : The DrcaJij ^as br.mg!'| 

will he called “.Sultan Osman. 1 | 

Atin n.s : M. Veuivados, Prennl.^ speaking in Parliament to-day| 
c.mliinied (h- piircliasi- of by Turkey, He Was 

unable to intoim the House as to | Government were l=;ki..g 

or had already Ial«n to ensure (iij.,^ Hipiema-y in the Aeg.-.m. He 
could ..Illy assure the Cliaruher deiermined (.) mam- 

tam her Kupiemaey and that t ,, auih, riticr were 

ab.s<.lutcly calm. 

I' ranee is anxions over tne .„,-ehnsc of a dieaduought \v{: 'vh 
Tin key has been emihled lo ac-piir.. , 

1 In* “Icmps say> lliat J iiiki y dol ^ conceal Imr inteutu ti tf 
declarmg w.ir .ui (1 -.-ece i" u,-^,,s the cloMlig of Hnti^ 

ami French money markets lo I’ui ' 


Uoi de .l.iiii.To ; A semi-officii 
was no {>. 11 , j to the sale of tin- “Hi 
the I uiMer'. are to supply anolhei 
A.liiiintl Huetbacellar hss been iiirt 
iug («overnmeiH ’s action ill |)s.rli:ig 
( onslJinlinople: Th >ugli the 
satislied wilh, the purclia-'O ol .lie 
eiri'le.s are j.iuiurlied. l lie Ottoinail 


(itnmunufae states Unit biHill 
le .lamer > ’ to rmki y, ai. l i !u<t 
.Ireaduouglit to iKurdl Vica- 
sl for pUolislnug a b-tter cr !,.;ctS’- 
i I il I b..- “ lloi lie .)aui.'i‘o. 
urkisU po|’U'ation is gem ,• lily 
a;, linn ilrea.lnouglit timui.'iid 
t- ck has dropjaal a point and 


tiie a|.|.- iiitnienl of Enver Key as M-! |,H,dJy ^.M-tlong 

Coiistaniinople : The Young Emer Bey, has been 

«|i('oinU*d Mini.ster of VV'a;, and < I Bey, Mmwter of 

VVoiks. I 

C'm.sta.)Uno|)]t : It i.s siatf'd ! ^ dre ulmi-iglu “Uui dh 

.Tanori o’’ ami t!.e battle.ship " I ’ „i^o beb.g b'dd til 
Arinsirong’s will be reatly for d-liver ,„onths. ' 

The South Alrlran Crisis. 

P/t7or |, ^ JJrtiish Cu'uiiii' u), P' 1^6 
Strong ciiliciHUis have been pH»| j tl .- Domini- .n f ro.*' «■ j 
hibilin,? Ui(- entry of artisiins and '"hovl 

It is acknowledged that Uie m -rl pr^.v,>ni i 

glui in the labour market and relievo Uil pr.jld. i» 

It {irevents, however.. the entry of f,o.u Ansirali* »•? 

New Zenlarid, while Chinese, a.'-iiving ll. Kteame’, enter 

paying a luiiulred pounds sterling 

■ Lovffun, Dec. )' 

Tlie release of Messrs. Gandiii, PoIhII Kalleiibaeb i- cm firm 

I Durban, D> r. 

Mr. Gandhi and the other Indian let | arrived Uns aftem-/ 
They were welcomed at the Htatioii . by a*; imudred ludiane * 

garlanded them and hanh- i the carii#( y tp,, Indian 

to the offices of the Indian Associslioo. « ■ 

\ London, De 

Mr. Gandlii, interviewed by Renter’s representative, said lb 
appointments of Mr. Esselen and Cohmel . WyHe should be c* 
balanced liy appointments from men of t .European nationality, 
ba [wiaseKs no auti-Asintic bias. Unless Qovernnieiit .| 

to tlCs proposal', it was impossible^o accc CpiitjnissioD 

\ t. « , 
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give evidence, in whicli event the Indians would resume their activities 
in order to seek arrest and re-imprisoumont. 

Durban, Dec. 

At a niectiiig of five tliotisatul Indians held hero yesterday, 
addressed hv Messrs. Gnndlii, I’-dak and K allenhneli, a resolution 
was passed against Indians giving evidence hefore the Conuuission of 
Enquiry as it did not in(d\ide a representative of tlie Indians. Tlie 
resolution also urged the Government to appoint a European numi- 
ber acceptahle to the Indians and undertook that, if this demand 
were granted and passive resislers discdiarged, pas.sive resistance 
Would be suspended pending the finding of the Ooniniission. otherwise 
Indians would prosecute the strus; gle with renewed vigour. 

Mr. Gandhi, wearing the dreiis of an indentured labourer as a 
Sign of mourning, anused great entlmsiasm by suggesting that 
unless the Government granted their demands all should he ready 
on the first day of the new year to suffer l)atLle and imprisonment. 
Mr. Gandhi atmonnoed that he would eat only one meal a day as a 
farther sign of mourning. 

Delia, Dec. US. 

The fidiowing communique has been issued . — 

The G(*verninent of India have been in oommunication with the 
Secretary of State since the Coramisaiou was ap;)oiuted by the 
Government of South Africa, to investigate the disturbances in Natil 
and the causes which led up to them with a view to their representa- 
tion before the (commission. 

They have now selected Sir B. Itola'rtBon, Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, to appear Udore the Commission on their 
behalf. He starts at once for Durban to arrive in time for the next 
meeting of the Commission on January I2th. 

It will be recollected that Sir H. Robertson bold the post 
of Secretary, and officiated as member of Council in the Commerce 
•nd Industry Department fnun 1907 to 1911, and has, therefore, 
■peciol knowledge of Indian grievancea in South Africa. 

rietermaritthurg , Dec 22, 

Mr. Gandhi’s wife and three other women paasi/e resistors were, 
released from gaol this morning. They wwe pulled through the 
iowu in carriages by enthusiastic Indians. 

Mr, Gandhi, on arriving from Durban, was garlanded and 
congratulated. In his reply, he urged Indians to eschew luxuries as 

• sign of mourning. Addressing a larger meeting afterwards, ho 
•aid that Durban Indians were more united than ever in their deter- 
mination to insist upon the demands formulated at the meeting ou 
Sunday. The meeting endoirsod the resolutions parsed at the Durban 
BKHiting, and decided to prosecute the passive resislMiicjj rnovemcDt 
unless the Government yielded. 

A telegram from Durban states that a cousin and sen of Mr. 
Gandhi and eight other passivis cesisters, wh(» were arrested for crossing 
the Transvaal border on September ICtb, and initiating the present 
campaign, were released to-day . 

The Cape Times says that the requests of Mr. Gandlii and others 
formulated at the meeting at Durban, though reasonable, con.si.itutc 

• courteous ultimatum, and the jcmnal urges Mr. Gandhi and his 
•olleagucH to hesitate before committing themselves to a course which 
will alienate sympathy in South Ah ica and oversea, and appears to 
•im at embarrassing the Government, 

Durban, Dec. 22. 

The Indian leaders have wri'.ten a letter to the Governmeut 
recapitulating their demands. Firsily, they ask for the app.)iniuieut of 
the two new merabersof tiiet^ommiasionpreterably SirJaii.es iloselnnea 
and Senator Schreiner, secondly, the immediate release of tlie imprisoned 
passive resistere. and thirdly, freedmu for the leaders to visit the 
sugar estates and collierica for the poi peso of collecting evidouce. 
The letter points put ti nt, while the finding of tho (h>mruission, if 
enlarged as suggested, will bo acoepti^ as fiiiaMy settling the dispute 
aui regards the allegations of ill treatmeot of the strikers, the Cornmi.s- 
•iou’s recummendations regarding the origtna! grievances will not 
be acocplod by the ludihu community in derogation of its dcniHuds. 
The letter concludes by rciteiatiiig tliat failing compliance with 
their demands as leaders they will not countenance violence, even by 
way of retaliation, the passive resistance movement will Le resumed 
aod Indians will march across the Transvaal border towards Pretoria 
previously. It is expected, however, tiiat the inarchers will lie much 
more numerous, the leaders asacrtii g that from ton to twelve thoiisond 
will take part. 

London, Dec. 2S. 

The Durban Mercury says that the Government would lose nothing 
in the general estiinatiou by conceding the demand for th« enlarge- 
ment of the Commission as suggested by the Indians and for the 
liberation of the passive resisters. But should the Government refuse, 
tho Indians would be wise to give their evidence before the Commis- 
•ion in view of the Government of India sending Sir Benjamin 
i Bobertsoo. 

} At a meeting of the Indians in tLondon, presided ovor by Sir 
Mancherjee Bhowna’gree, a resolution wM passed urging the Imperial 
^Govynment to seijiure the appointment of representatives of India 
and of Imperial /government on the Commission in South Africa. 

1 


A meeting of Imlian women at, .JMinrinoshurg {mssed a rcKolution 
r<>quc8tiMg Govcrmiieiit to necedr to the Indian demands ai-.d urging 
th(* Ieat.ier.s to pi'rst^vert* to the iiitter end. In an interview witli 
Kenfer’s repres«'n(a(iv(! regarding the article in the Cajic 7V?/o■^ Mr 
Gandhi Olid nntliing \v;i.s further fn m hi-i wish than to i^ive the letter 
the form of an ulliimUnoi He had n.>t the sliglitesl wisli to emhiihass 
tlie Govi-rnment. 

Xugjtur, I)(, 

Sir Benjamin Uoliertson, Ghief f hmiini.ssioner, came here 
unexpectedly from his tour in the (Tiamla district and prcK;eede(l at 
once to Dellii, ^ 

Sir Benjamin Robertson is now in Delhi, conferflng with the ' 
Government of India regarding the South African question hefojie 
he leaves for Durban. The question as to who will ollieiato as (Tiief 
Commissioner during his alisenee is now under consideration. 

Durban, DecT 2& «* 

In an interview with Reuter's representative Mr. Gandhi tolullv 
repudiated tlie allegation that the agitation in Natal was laig^iy ' 
fic.titiou.s, and had been engineered by disloyalists in India, who * 
wanted a pretext to embarrass the Government of India. His best 
helpers, he said, were Euiopeans, mo.stly British subjecLs, who know 
the inwardness of tho struggle as fully as hiniHcIf. If the Commission 
of Enquiry found him guilty of complicity in such criminal folly 
was alleged, he would undertake to retire not only from tho movement, 
but also from South Africa, , ^ 

Durban, Dec. 24. 

It is reported from Volksnist that thirteen male and three 
female Indians have been sentenced to three mouths’ bard labi^ for 
attempting to cross the Border. 

On the 2:5rd December, His Excellency the Viceroy, replying Uf> " 
tho joint address of the As.sociation8 representing the various Inma* 
communities of Calcutta, said - » 

Ati you know, there is at present one (troublesome problem) open 
which we all feel deeply, but for which I am still hopeful that an 
equitable solution may be found, and 1 feel that 1 ought to take 
opportunity of saying what great importance 1 attach (o the rcoog- 
nition by the leaders of tho Indians in South Africa of the Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of the Union. The fact that • 
public and judicial enquiry will be held by a Commission of vfiiom 
the President is a .Judge nf A ppeal and universally esteemed and 
respeeted to investigate the allegations that have been m^de, to enquire 
into thei' causes, and to make recommendations, presents an oppor- 
tunity that the Indians have not had before to submit to the verdict 
of the world the justice of their grievances. I cannot urge too strongly / 
upon the leaders the urgency of accepting tho Commission and 
off setting to work at once to prepare tlieir case for submission t^it. 

An Anxious Puoblkm. 

The Government of India feel such deep interest in the result of 
this Commission that we have appointed a distinguished official. Sir 
Benjamin Rohcrtsoii, whom I think many of you know, to bo present . 
Indore tlie Coimnissii u as the representative of tho Government of 
India. This is one of those anxious problems to which I hap just 
lefcrrod, hut all these difficulties and problems moan a just a«d • 
right adjudication between cor Hlcting interests, in the deebion of* 
wliieli, in the very nuinre of things, batisfaction cannot bo given 
to all. But as in the past so in the future it will be my coustanl 

endeavour to bring to my task a spirit of fairness and just dealjpg 
with a true sense of duty and responsibility ; and if, when I come 
to lay clown the reins, 1 can feel that your sentiments continue to ' 
be such as those you have expressed to- day, I shall indeed be a happ.v * 
man. ' 

Durban, Dec. 24. • 

The Government has rejected Mr. Gandhi’.s demands for tho addi- 
tion of ropreseutative.s of Indian interests of the Natal (JornraissiTu 
and for tho relea.se of all the imprisoned passive resisters. 

Pretoria, Dec724, 

Repljiog to the letter of the Indian leaders to tho Government 
rei^apitiilating their demands. General Smuts said he was unable to 
accept the conditions under which Mr. Gandhi and his colleaguee 
profioscd to give evidence before the Commission and suspend 
passive resistance pending the Com mission’s finding, particularly 
the condition involving the appointment of additional meinberg of the 
Commission in the interests of the Indian community. 

The Commission wa.s intended to have an impartial *nd jndieial ‘ • 
character, and in constituting it, the Government consulted neither 
the Indian eommunity, the coal owners, nor the sugar planters in 
Natal, nor could the Government, for a moment, follow the courfi# 
proposed which would give colour to unwarranted reflixitions upon two 
of the members of the Commission. 

The course proposed by the letter, iu the event of the Oovem- 
raent’s non-compliance, was deeply regretted, not tho least in the 
interests of the Indian community which could not but be profoundly 
affected# by the lawless character of the leaders* procedure, the 
gratuitous infliction of grave sufferiugs on innocent peopde, both 
Whitesiand Indians, and the consequent exasperation of public opiuioB 
througUbut tho Union. , 
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Durban, Dec. 25. 

_^Mr, Gandhi and others tele/i^raphed yesterday to Lord Ampthill 
declaring tliat the [»h jple are ho indignant tliat if an attempt ih 
made to alvi.se the aeeeptanee of the present e oinoiisstion they will 
kill their 1 eaders. “ llnlesg there in very prompt agitation in England 
to HUpport oiir demands,” nayH the telegram, “ the (Jovernment is not 
Kkely to accede to them ” 

* In an interview with lleutor’a representative regarding General 
flmuU’s reply to the letter, of the Indian leaders, Mr. fJandhi waid 
he had jiriirately eomrunnictfted with the tl overnment and thought 
n..*'- a way out of the ^Jftadlock was possihle. The Government 
"c^uld without M)ss (tf pre‘»ti?l;e respond to the prayer of Indians for a 
^•prcHentation of their interests «)ti the Coiuinission and he would 
leave no stone unturned to prevent renewal of passive resistance. He 
aaaerted his loyalty to the Itnporial and Union Governmonta. He was 
< d'M»ply,^mined to learn that employers on tip! coast, for some of whom 
^ he entertained a l»igl» regard, had Huffered lo.sses. 

■ 4 * is understood that Mr. Gandhi has asked Mr. Smuts for an 
'interview. 

It is alleged that there are signs that the movement is weakening 
among the rank and file. 

Durban: In a letter to the Press, Mr. Gandhi denies that the march 
ii»o Pretoria has been postponed because the mass of local Indians 
cannot he relied on to join in ; on the contrary, lie says the difficulty 
delay it and he has lieeri obliged to send special messengers to 
iaane leaflets in order to advise Indians that the march is postponed. 


Eti/erring to resolutions at the Indian National Congress, Mr, 
Oaadhi aays while the Congress is justified in asking and is hound to 
ask for full citizen riglits throughout the Empire, South African 
* IFad^ns have made it clear that they are bouulto recognise local 
prejudico and his workers will not be a party to any agitation for 
•"^tihe unrestricted immigration of British Indians into the Union 
ail the attainment of {lolitical franchise in the near future. 

• Id an editorial, the London “ rimes” says that, tlio change in 
y tiiAdhi’s attitude is welcome, Indian leaders have boon cloarly 
impressod by Lord Hardingo's appeal in Calcutta. “We fear, 
however, that rolaxition of the tension is temporary. The sole 
prospect of a stable sottlernfut lies in a dot»?rrainei et! irt by the 
Imperial Government. The quostion involves the claim of the 
self •g()Vorning Dominion to rniinago its own aftair.s and alTocts. 
Thcse'issuoj afo vital to the Plmpire and no Government, <;alling 
itsolf Imporiai, can afford to adopt a merely negative attitude towards 
t them. 

Pretoria : The Ijahoiir Party conferoii 'e to-day, unanimously 
passed a resoluLion protestioug ugairist the system <>i' indentured 
lahort'f and condemning the use of the police and military to compel 
Indians to work. The conference was ctmGuced that the prtvsenec 
•f Ahe Indian popnialion in Hoiith .Vfrica would alwAy.s lead to grave 
diffilimUies and urgt'd Governmem to take immediate steps tt) induce 
* repatriation with adequate coinpen-iation. 

A telegram to the ‘'Tinics” ironi Durban says that contidontial 
n^otitltioni. lu*tween Gandhi and ^lovernment cuitiiiue on the 
of represent.Htion on the commission of strikers on sugar estate 
and passive reHisters, 

Mr. Gokhale has received the following cablegram from Mr. 
Gandhi, dated the 2 ad damiary. 

• “The Hcv. Messrs Andrews and Pearson hare anived, and 
. were ucoiirded a most I'.ordial rcoeption by the Inoian community. 
They had a very rough passage. We are now trying t^o secure the 
... addition to the Commission of at least one European member in 
^ wHoso impartiality wi' have conlidenoe, the planters, if ue<es 8 ary, 

being ^.llowed to nominate one on Dioir si le. I sincerely hope 
Udia will support ua in this. Pray ask all not io he over anxious 
on our account. We discovered on *)ur release that laige immbera 
of odi- ooinmnuity had shown nnexpr^ctod powers of endurance of 
auiering, and wo were astonisbejd at the unlocked for ability shown 
'by mdentnred Indiaua, without effective leaderwhip, to act with 
dotormiuation and in perfeot co-operation and discipline. We 
«uire cheerful in oar calamity preparing for and awaiting events.” 
^ Mr. Gh'>kal» has also received the following eablogram from 
llesars, Polak wad Kaleobach: — “ We mt>ve among Europeans, 
iacluding responsible Pressmen, who privately or publicly recogn 
i^« juatic© of the Indian demands in regard to the Ooramission 

Our London Letter. 


London,.] 9th December^ 1918. 

Ton have, no doubt, heard already by cable of the R^ht Hon'blo 
Syed Ameer Ali’s withdrawal of his resignation of the London 
Moslem League PresidenUhip. The membera of hia London Com- 
mittee were duly informed of thia step taken by their late Prenident 
in an official letter, aigned by Mr. Ameer All himaelf and the “ tym- 
^^ticatrikcra.”M^rs.O.A. Latif and A. 8. M. Ai^k ; bni 
ithe ooteide world came to know about it throngh the Timu 

V . 
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of last Friday 7 The great national organ haa again treated this 
rather farcial episode in iU usual solemn funeral-liko tone. The 
Right Hon'hio gentleman and his faithful oolleaguoa have 
taken this step, we are told, “ in response to the telegraphic 
appeals and resolutions of the UnitoJ Provinces League, 
the Punjab League, the Moradahad League and other organisat 
tions in India and in view of the delicate questions that confron- 
the Mussulman Community,” The average mind fails to under- 
stand the nature of the “delicate questions that confront the 
Mus.sairnan Coinmnnity,” which were evidently not in existence a 
month ago, when these gentlemen, in a body, severed their connec- 
tion with the London L<iaguo. It is now generally felt that the 
Bomewlmt undignified manner in which the Right Uon’ble gentle- 
man tendered his resignation and the equally unbecoming way in 
which he has withdrawn it have, on the whole, produced a scene in 
this (!lomic opera, which will certainly not enhance the prestige of 
the London League in any degree. The eyes of all thinking men 
are now naturally turned towards the approaching All-lu ii» Moslem 
League Council meeting at Agra and it is earnestly hoped, in the 
interest of the Indian Mussalman Community, that a dstinite and 
decisive line of future action will be then laid down. 

The Islamic Socibtt. 

The Society owes no little debt of gratitude to Mr. Zafor Alt 
Khan, who has made himself linauciaUy responsible for the weekly 
prayers on Fridays, nutil the Society's funds permit their seoiiriog 
perraanont rooms in London. The attendance is increasing every 
week and Indian Moslems, Turks, Egyptians, Persians and Eng- 
lishmeo are flocking every Friday to Lindsey Hall iu Kensington, 
where the Jooma- Namaz is held. The Khwaja Karnal-ud-din’e 
sorinoDs are thoroughly appreciated and listened to most attentively 
by all those present. Lord Headley generally recites ihe subse- 
quent Diia in English and hia genuine and enthnsiastic advocacy 
of Islam exorcise a most invigorating influence 00 the members of 
the congregation. His Lordship’s four little sons were present 
with him at this morning’s Namaz and, in spite of their tender aire, 
followed the pn>ceeding8 with real interest. 

The Khwaja Kamal-ud-din has issued iivitations to the members 
of the Islamic .Society for the MajUs-un-Nikah, at the Mospio in 
Woking, on the 21st instant, when Princess Saliali of Egypt will 
be married to Ata-ur-Rahrnan Shaikli .Idlal-ud-din Mohamed 
Jerunkevite, a Russian nobleman, who lias recently embraced Islam. 

The three vacancies on the (Committee of the Islamic .Sooiety 
hav<* been tilled by Mr. Syod Abul Hasun Razavi, IbA., 
M.R.A.C. (Ciren), of Hyderabad, I'ccoan, Mr. Murtoda, B.A. 
(Cantab) of Cairo and Hooseiu Mnnzalauvi Bey of Coast vntinople. 

Indian Moslems. 

Rei ONSTITDTION OF THE fiONUON LkAUOB. 

The London All-India .Moslem I^eague lius been reoi-nstitaUid, 
The resignati >ns of the Pro.sident, Mr. Ameer All. of Mr. C. A. 
l.utif, the Vico-Prewident, and of Mr. A. S. M. Anik, tire Inmorary 
treoHurer, havo boon withdrawn. At a meeting of tlie eommittv/® 
held last evening the Agii Khan was elected to th:? h-)Uorary brost- 
dcncy, in pursuance of a telegraphic intimation from India of bis 
willingness to accept that office. Tlie meeting passed a cordial vote 
of thanks to the officers for withdrawing their resignation.^, and 
also to the Aga Khan. 

These satii faotory developments are a rcsolt of eager and aiiix’ume 
discussion among Indian Mohamedans since we announced on 
tier 8 let that the Londou All-India Moslem League had bwn %p?It 
by the attempts of the advanced section of “ Young ^ 

to impose their will upon the League. The hope tre then extwxxwetl 
as lieing entertained by the Aga Khan — -that the London Lwa^nw 
might Imi reconstructed on lines roaintainitig ita poeitiou of co-twdi»»* 
tion and co-operation with the League in India — hae now been fiil- 
fllled. 

This happy outcome of the differences, which were brought to » 
head hy the demands made by Mr. Mohamed Ali and Mr. Waidr 
Hasan for the acceptance of an advanced policy, it mainly attribwte 
able to the support given to the hitherto rteogniaed leaders by tlui 
best and most responsible Mnssalman opinion in India. Amoi^f 
many other messages requesting Mr. Ame^ Ali to continue to 
guide the League here were emphatio resolution* from two ol tim 
most setivo and important provinoisl leagues in Northern Iadhi» 
those of the United Provinces and the Funjah. Before J 0 sterdat!ji 
meeting Mr. Ameer Ali, Mr. Latif. and Mr. Anik isaued a iom 
letter to the membem of the commiUee announcing their r^amn 
to continue to give the League ^eir services in the work of Mon- 
ealman development. 

The rally of moderate Moslem 0 |UBion to the more experieoteff 
leaders has no doubt been contributed to by the refusal of LordL* 
Cxewe, and afterwards of Mr. Aeqnith, to grant interviews to the w 
two “delegates,” Mr. Mahomed Ali \nd Hr. Wasir Hasan, when 
they were ra this country— a fact wdl known ini India, Urntud'^ 
has not been mads pnMie faitheto in ooiati^*^2’*ni*s. ^ 
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The Comrade. 


TtlEATiTS 



It tia aeidom thiit the Honoiirn Lint excites interent in the breast 
of anyl)od)' except tl»e Jo-Hookauis or the xl. 
Honour where erimient whicii decorjites ibolf lavishly every 

Honour >• due. half-year on the arialoj'y of the pious boy 

who recited /u^/Aa over his daily allowance of 
aweets aud une^nonsly ate them up liiinseif. But tlie <.i)ly two K.C.S.l.’s 
of the Ifew Year's Day List are lii>flily siu[nifioant. Tlioro are some- 
things that one wouM very much like t * say aud yet does not say 
because it is inexpedient to do so. If, howoTer, someone else happens 
to say the same thing, one feels all tlie plea.«uro of speech withf)ut 
any of its awkwardness. 1 i'e Mus.salmana of India and particularly 
those involved in one way or another in tlie recent happenings at 
Campons aud Lond.m nuist have felt grateful to the Pioneer for a good 
many things it has l)lurUid out every now aud then in momenta of ines- 
ponsible chagrin. It has certainly juatilied its nuoie and has by 
its pioieer work in this connection spAied others the indiscretion 
of exultation. Tlic latest occasion is the coinmeni of our contem- 
porary on the recvignil ion of the services of Mr. tSyed Ali Imam 
to the Oovcrnmeiil of Lord Hardinge. Ilis Excellency tlie Viceroy 
has never recommended any one more deserving of such honour, 
nor has His Maje sty the K in.'-Kmperor Conferred a title, in India 
whieh has been better received hy the people t.f this country. There 
is no honou! to wliicii Ciir Ali linimesnnot aid lustre, nor is there an 
ollicu of rcspoiisihihiy to which hocvimiol, add digni'.v. Ilis position as 
the Indian emhci of tlic Dov< rnmeiit of li.dia is one cf great 
delicacy; but no greater (vvmpiiuie'it w o bo pod to him than this, 
that no one eati coun: on the lo.ist, favouriJsm in his ilischarge of duty, 
while all feel eoiilideiit of Ki-curlng laii-olay. N.-ither the bond of 


religion uor oih<*r jiei.s.uial tms h s c o isdigiooi.sts atul a vast 

nnnihcr rd persoiiai triciul.s of uil cl .sses, sections and creeds the 
least siK urity lioit tin sc m.dlcr.s conu wuh tiim even a featiier’s 
weight when l^e is ilwili.ur with tie* hITioih of Sta'e, He is, as he 
publicly said soon after hi.x ..pp.iintiocnt, lir.a and foiemost a Mitiislcr 
of the Crown But h.« bciog an I u dm i give.: lum ihat ioe.stiiuab1e 
advantage of know'og idie oouiifry in iin.<ii‘ly vvlucli none of bis 
«(41eagnes can siiare with bii i in aevthing like wpial mcaoirc,. His 
proseuco on tin* Executive Council must have assisted tli.s Excclleuoy 
the Viceroy ipaicrutlly when dctiling wuh grave |jrol)hjnis of fodian 
ttdtuinistraticm, and the Cawnpore «eltleincnt alike jiistdied tlic new 
departure of Lord .Morley. the choice of Lord .Minto, and the confi- 
dence of Lord Hantingc. Ir, .seems moat proimlde that at (lawnpore 
fiUr D.O. Bailie gave Sir .\ii Imam — for in deference to the one and only 
“Sir Sjed” he doca not like to be called Sir Syed Ali Imam— that 
ready alisiatance which gremly facilitateasuch settlements event hough ijis 
obsenoe inay not make them iiujiossible, and the tlien otUciating Lieu- 
tenant Gorernor has amply earned the goodwill of Mus-saliuans and 
in fact of all Indians. We hope an officer oi Sir D. 0. Bailie’s ripe 
experience will be available for selection when the United Provinces 
get an Executive Council. We wLhIi him and the new Indian 
and Moslem Knight, who ponH»‘8s»«» true knightly courage and 
knightly courtesy, till higher honours. The Privy Oouncillor- 
tbip of Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson has caused universal gratifica- 

in Tn.tii.n oiri'lua fiip nr, rAArii/riU.htn of t.h<* msnv merit.s 


tion in Indian circles, for no recognition of the many merits 
of that lover of India could fail to be received with hearty rejoicings 
in this country. An added seat is given Ut tliia joy by the pain that 
it most have caused in some quarters not well disposed towards 
Indians. We expected some tearing of hair and gnashing of teebii in a 
newspaper office not a day’s distance from Delhi; hut the New 
Year resolutions w€r« evidently strong enough to dictate unusual 
self-restraint. We also congratulate our fellow citizen Uaji Buksh 
Ellobie Saheb on his C.I.E. well earned by his pliilanthropy. But 
gold is gold even wjthout tli^ guine^ s^imp, and if unalloyed gold 
eomes to the fund of public charities, i^e public too cag impress it 
witlf'itS gwnea sAmp. The omissions, however, are os notable as 
sottie o( 4 he honour# conferred on New Year’s Day. When the editor 
4|ewrg»7 and bright cotiteipporai7«TpMiieA, whose witlyr verse rpns 


easily like a oopi'im stream, aii l has run for a numlier of year^^ with" 
out leaving the s mr.'C dri, de-iorvedly bee'>iU'*.s a Kuight 
one wonder.s why tlie (« ivernment of India in r > chary of 
honouring Lit**rat'ire and An, a-; to have neglected th* Tigirc-!, and 
to he oblivious of t!i ' very I'xisteiiee of a Hali and an Iqhal. It is 
true that Art and Lit’-r it.nr.' d » iMt hanker .ifter titl -s. But .sliotihl 
titles always go to i.h 'se tliat hank(!r after them, an I id> not .Vrt and 
Idterat uro decorate thedsMr (tions themselves ? Even if (ifoverinnentl 
are unfamiliar wiili tlie n imes of men like Hali, a largt* po di >u of the 
world is all the better for tneir existence and this is their be.-tt reward. 


Wit are sore Messrs. Wa/-ir Hasan and Mohamed Ali would lie 

amply gratified by the following judgment ^ 
Sir Henry Cotton*t im-sed on their work by Sir Henry Cotton 

Appreciation, "ho is in a belter position to jmlge the 

pression made hyit on the British puhl c tliaa * 
those people who import their own prejudices into their retrospects and 
prognostications. lie write.s to Mr. Moliamcd Ali : — “ Ow 
looking back over your visit to England you must realise that 
your failure to obtain an interview with the Secretary of State was av"* 
matter of comparatively small imp rtance. Of course, it would have 
been better to have had an interview, but It would have led to no,re«olt, 
and the real value of your visit lies in the general clearing of the air 
in regard to the attitude of Indian Mo.slem8, and in the close relations 
you were able t<i eatahlished with the press organisati m io this co’^ntry. 

In a very short space of time you accomplislied an unusual amount 
of important work and have every reason to be satisfied with the gene-, ■ 
ral effect it produced. It remaitu to prosecute the campaign ia Indio, 
and no drmlit in suhsequent years you will bo able to renew it here.” 
Wo hope it will be po-,sible for these gentlemen to go to England be- 
fore I ing to renew Uieir w -rk. What England and India both need 
is a hundred such missions in the next few years. -u_^-Tii-y 


Mumoribs like the tails of animals, are short or long, and somfr- 
tinies the length depends entirely oa 
Aligarh Affairi- cmivcnience. But we daresay peoi.le have 

not forgotten that not so very long 
ago we had to discuss in more than one i.s.sue of the Cornnide 
the doctrine of some g'-ntlcnieii that Aligarh affairs should r-mairi 
State secrets, and the (.MIegc itsidf sliould he an Isis l>y 


tiic. veil. Re.'ciil iv. h iw ivcr, evcryho.ly se 'lu.s to have iicce|(i.cd our 


<nvn view of the nial ter Hint the wellbeing and progr-ss of a puhlio 
institution are hindered more by secrecy than l>y publicity, and that 
a public institution thrives liest in open air. But we must say even 
we did not e,\[iect sm li rapid col version of those who seemed to 
boll different view-, nor can w<‘ admire the zeal of th.e n*^ v wuivert 
with whi<-h Aligarh affairs arc heing disemssed to day in ihe 
Giucth’ and other veniaenlar papers. An important meetiiig 

of tlie Trust, cos took jilaec on dannary 1st, at Ahgarh, 
and judging fr<im the ci'neliisioii of that meeting wo decided 
that. :t would he more >‘xpedient to publish only tlie resolutiians 
passeii by the Board if Prustecs and give no Lirtlier details of 
the discassiou. IHit the Pioneer of the 4tli instant puhlishes under 
the general heading of “ Indian Telegrams [From our own (yorrez 
pondents] ” two short hut very misleading aecounts of what tiKifc 
place at the meeting, and it is our jdain duty to correct the. inipiea 
siou likely to lie created thereby on the public miud. With the 
exception of the resignation of H. H. the Nawab Saheb of Rampiir 
from the Visitorship or the. College, which was indeed a very ^grej^t 
misfortune aud, Llierefore, had to be dealt with immejiat,el v, t.iere 
was nothing that nwessitated a special meeting of the Trustees, 
oarticolarly as only a month hence the Annua! Meeting war to bo 
held. Considering the result of the Special Meeting, wo believe tho 
Honorary Secretary himself must he regretting the liable with 
which ho called the last meeting and tacked on affairs of little or no 
importance to tho resignation of His Highness the Nawab Saheb. As 
regards the latter, it was unanimously decided that a deputation 
should wait on His Highness praying that ho should 
draw his resignation, and a dozen or so members were selected. 
After that the Trustees began to consider with as much seriousness 
as they could command a nuinlHT of threadbare axioms. The first was 
that the Honorary Secretary should maintain goil relations 
with Government and its officials, and it was uuiviiraously a cepted 
with the addition of tho significant explanation that m. tins matter 
the old practice of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Nawab Mohs -i-ul-Mulk, 
aud Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk was to be continued. Tlie s-e i;i 1 axiom 
that cante up for dismission was that discipline should be maintained 
In the College and the Honorary Secretary’s responsibility in the 
matter Should remain intact. Ones more the significant expiration 
that thi tradition of thr^e former Secretaries was to be ^ 
nnaotmoasly added, and it was further explained that the HoaorArf 
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TTie Comrade. 


1 0th jainitary. 


Secrefary’n eoncern with diwijdine was (hat of the eawotiTe 
officer of (he Hit ire Board of TruHlcea. The third axiom dia< uKsed 
wm that (he dignitjr of (he office of the fJonorary Secretary ehonld 
he iTiaiutHiricd, «fi<i it will Ijc diffi' iiil tor the outside world to decide 
whether it w»h more tragic or comic that a majority decided that 
the dignity of the i ffice of Tnihtee and Governor of the (.'ollego 
• ahotild ft' t la- itiainlained. We leave it to the Pioneer to lead the 
way in comhienting on thia self-aliaaernent and hninililv of the Board 
of T ruateia. One thing must, however, lie made clear before we pro- 
ceed fintlicr. J he 'I’nislecH Were more anxious for jieace than for 
•lice, and nnaniinonsly atrAiMed to enter into any facts adduced for 
or ugaioat tK(‘ conduct of ilic fJonorary Secretary, the Trustees or 
4ho students. Therefriw? ^noue of the resolutions of the Spwial 
Meeting ean have the least piroctical significance, and it was exi*lained 
quite early in the meeting that they were not votes of confidence 
^ .in tire flmorary Secretary nor wonhl their rejection be considered a 
Tote of censure on that ()fiicer. Many Trustees thought that such 
llifiilntions were absolutely unnecessary, but all agreed that their 
* rejection wruild probably he misunderstood, and now tliat the 
Honorary Secretary had submit ted them for discussion, and they 
formed part r>f the Agenda of the meeting, it waa desirable that they 
ahould Im) passed. 


Avotukr resolntioD referred to the connection of students with 
j wj J politics, and the Trustees were careful 

****** enough to say that what they wished 

and f^olitici. students to refrain from was taking part in 

practical politics. An undergra<luate’« education would be incom- 
plete if such a large subject as Political Science, or Political 
*jpKih)W)phy, as it is variously called, was rigorously excluded from 
his studies, or if current politics did not supply occasionally a 
subject for academical discussions in the College Union. A 
careful study of the subject along with llishiry is the best 
gp irective ^of whst we are inclined to call “ indolent patriotism" 
^*'wich is impatient of the demand of sustained work which real 
pafriotism must always make, and is therefore eager to discover 
^ort-ents. Kation- building is a wearisome task, but youngraen 
cani^ot realise it unless they study the growth of nations and of the 
principles of nationalism with all the patience and humility cf the true 
student. Besides, too carefully wrapping up the undergraduate in 
ootloD wool lest his loyalty catch cold is iu reality preparing him for 
becoming a ready victim to the first wind of political passion to 
which he may get exposed on leaving the College quadrangle. This, 
like the other resolutions we have mention«)d, was no more than 
the declaration of the policy which has hitherto been pursued, and if 
thes<(*QecIaratioD8 serve the purpose of clearing the air, we have 
every reason to feel satisfied with the action of the Trustees. But 
we fail to see any justification in all this f(»r the remark of the 
JPimeer that the discussion of these rosolutions was a great “trial of 
strength l)etween tlie forces of what may be described as new and 
old Mofaamedanisfu" and, that their passage without a dissentient voice 
was a frinin|)b for the Piomet^ ftroUgh. Mohainedanism is, at the 
least oomputatioD, more than thirteen hundred years old, and the 
hoynenclature of the Pimeer would not commend itself to anybody. 
But the aiiggest loll that, fiecause the presence of Messrs. Mohamed 
All and Waxir llaian was anticipated, they would intervene in the 
dobate in older to oppose well-worn sxioms betrays a {leculiarly 
warped judgment characteristic of the PionterU self-satisfied ignorance. 


oounection with disciplinary measures deemed necessary for keep- 
J , ing Aligailt undergraduates aloof from 

/The Setrasto of the practical politics, the officiating Principal 

, l^aba aid Aligarh. of the College — who would do well to con- 

1 fine himself to things of which he has soiae 

^ Iwow^ledge and which fall within the scope of his official duties— had 
^ raised the quostiou whether tlie Society of the Servants of theKa’aba 
was merely religious or political aleo. When the matter came before 
the Ti osleea at their last meeting it was asked whether the College 
authorities had any right to sit in judgment on asMcties outside 
the College. The Honorary Si’Cretary }X)iiited out that he had no 
desire to pass any judgpient on the character of the Servants of the 
Ka'aba Society, and be was only concernod with the studies of the 
. andergradojitcs on which their attention should be concentrated 
daring their College days. Two members of the Society explained 
that it made no demundt on the time of students or any other 
alass of its members, and as tlie “Yotsries of the Ka’aba" had to 
diaoe their services as whola-iime men at the disposal of the 
j^iety, in return, if necessary, for maintenance of themselves and 
their families, obviously nobody could take the pledge of the 
“Votaries" without first ceasing to be a student. Ko effort was 
made to enlist students in any part of India even as Servants. All 
the same, it was speed on all hands that for the future ^Aligarh 
students dkould be prohibited from beoofning members^ of imp 
society not ooatrdled or organiand by the College. On tb^ there 
waa UQ dWeienne of opiaiion and Aligarh was fand a stupid but 


mischievous quarrel with the Ulams and the Moslem public to 
which Dr, Ziauddiu was, let us ai^sume, thoughtlessly leading it. 

Is'HTKAD of framing in the proscriix^d n anner a motion on the subject, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Aligarh Trus- 
A Self-Denying tees submitted for their proinxincenient in the 
Ordinance- last meeting the qne^tion of the Honorary 

Secretary’s rights and duties as regards |X)li- 
tirs :ui<l other “ external " activities. We believe we are fully justi- 
fied iu caving that thesubinission of such questions in (In- place of regu- 
lar motions consisting of definite proposals is s.ihvt rsivc of the rights of 
such inenihers as do not attend a meeting hut are entitled onder the 
rules to submit written opinions which are counted *s votes. We 
believe that the attendance of some 45 out of a total of 102 Trustees 
in the last meeting constitutes a record, and, for reasons which we 
would rather not give, we are not likely to gel anything like such 
good attendance at the two customary meetings of the year. If 
better attendance is desired — and surely no one can dtuibt that it is 
exceedingly desirable — the way to bring it about is to abolish the 
life-tenure of Trusteeship and the systeru of co^ option. Short of these 
necessary changes better attendance can be seciirciloiily by the abolition 
of the system of voting by proxy. But the diHiision arrived at at the 
last meeting oo the qur'stion submitted by the Honorary Secretary waa* 
the decision of a majority of only those* who attended the nieetiDg and 
of those who.-*o proxy votes they had taken gmid care to secure, for tha 
motion of Mr, Justice Shah Din was never ctrculutcd, and tberefoiw 
never voted upon except by a little more than a fourth of the entire 
body of Trustees who attended in the afternoon. The decision waa 
this. The Honorary Secretary is not to take any part in politics — and 
this without any qualification such as practical politics proscribed for 
students — aud he is to refrain from such “external’’ activities aa limy 
be harmful to the College. There was considerable difference of 
opinion among the Trustees, and some of the young representatives of 
“ Old Mohamedanism " of the Pioneer' t creation voted with the minor- 
ity consisting of what that “ Grey-beard," the Hon. C'aptain Malik 
Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, following the lead of cqiU'lly “sane and 
sober" Anglo-Indian journals, would call “hot-headed yonngatera.” 
T’he very first result of this decision would be that the Honorary Secretary 
would no longer be allowed to please his beneficent and benigo frieRds 
by organising ahortivehole-and-cornerpolitical meetings at Delhi or else- 
where. The next result would be hardly less disastrous. He would 
be unable to offer himself as a candidate for the Legislative Council 
of the Province as he did a year ago without success. We wonder 
whether even the luxury of a sermon on loyalty would now be |>er- 
mltted to him. As for “external" activities “harmful'* to thf 
College, what greater guidance can this resolution of (he Trastei^s 
offer to him than the resolution about discipline ? Kobody in 
senses would approve of a disregard of discipline or suggest tlmt the 
relations of the Honorary Secretary with Ooveriimeot aud its officii^ 
should be any but pleasant. Similarly, nobody would like tbs UoaoToiy 
Secretary to mix himself up with any activities, whether “ internal' 
or “ external ", which arc “ harmful ’’ to the ('ollege. Bui 
question is, is anybody in the least wiser after the adoption of ail thsi« 
excellent resolutions ? No motion suggestive of a vote of confident 
in the Honorary Secretary was placed on the agenda of the meetings •%! 
no such resolution was ever passed, all corresponds nts aud editors Mid 
sub-editors of all the papers iu the world notwithstanding. Nothing 
he had done in the past was extolled, condoned or censured. Bl|t 


ever iu politics. If he thinks that this excused him for any inaettoilm 
real or imagined, in the Cawnpore affair, is be not then bound in 
regard the resedution aa a censure on him for organising tlie ab'Rttb^ 
meeting at Delhi ? But in fact it did neither, for tiie Trustees mi tlwiphr 
faces from the very beginiug sgainsi touching the unslivnury OMM 
served for their consumption through the IneUtute OotetH and ntifesir 
Urdu papers. Wliat the resolution has done is to oin tail most 
the fr^om of the Honorary Secretary and to make the cons^el^• 
ahly lees attractive for the ablest men iu the cotnmuaity. W« qTi0!t^OU,|]|^r 
bindig force of the decision, because it amounts to a rentrietion of 
rights of the Honorary Secretary which involves a change tn the raliM 
for which a two4hird8 majority in the Annua! Meeting of tlie Trustees 
ia necessary. But even as a “ pious wish " tite ^soiqtioo is ml 
likely to last beyond a couple of years, and iu this sense coostitutse •' 
censure on the present Honorary Secretary which the TirtmtMis hlid 
no right to pass. Whatever Nawab Xshak K ban Sahib did or 
undone in the way of politics was his own affair and the affaif ^if 
the publio, for he never pretsttdedf to act politically as the HoudrSly 
Secretary of the GoUege. If his politfos is approved by the poMie W 
would receive all the rewards pi p'^lic approval. . If it ia disejiprovs^ ' 
be must be equally prepared for public oensure. Whet her he is ^ 
Sepretary of the College or not is besidhi the point, ouriotom 
feature of the whole thing is thats perhape he is indined to regard this . 
restriction d his rights as « psrso^ tifhrpph. Fn cHumr, imomenis 
we fear he wlU be msillusioned and will npiat ^ ever sobm^lAed^ 

t^ qtmiMion for the dAdden <d his 
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1 0th January. 


Ik fobriiKry, 1 S 07 , Mi. Gdri^BlHr^aain, • waior undergraduate of 
Aligarh, was accused by a Police constable 
Aligarh Old Boy*' handling him roughly wlieu on duty at the 

Association and the Exhibition. Without any inquiry the 

Trustees- Principal, Mr. Archbold, who quarrelled 

with the Trustees themBehes two years later 
and resigned, expelled Mr. (jlliulam Hnsaiu from iLe College. VV'^hen it 
was discovered that this hud roused the temper of his ooinrade.s, Mr. Arch- 
bold converted the sentence into a hue of Rs. 20. Some tiiiie after peace 
had thus beeu patched up, Mr. Arch hi Id ordered Mr. llhulam Husain to 
giYS up residence in the College Uostelb on the ground of the alleged 
offence of going beyond the bounds fixed for him as a punithinont 
along with the tine, although Mr. Ghuhvuj Husain wab seen walking 
not far from the Colletge in company with the Assistant Tutor 
himself. On tins ibe uiidcngraduates held u demonstration, 
and in consequence ol this sevau of them were expelled from 
the College, whereupon all the undergraduates weut on a 
strike and the College wits closed for some time. Sir Jonh 
Hewett paid his lirst vi^il to the Cdlege as its official Patron under 
these abnortuai oondiiious, aud iusisteo. on the a[)pninttnent ol a 
Commission of inquiry which tha Trustees did not appoint in a 
regular meeting and the personnel of which did noi bud favour with 
the Moslem public. Nor did the report of the Comuiissioii oorriniend 
itbelf to the couimuuit.y. This was only natural if we remember tbat 
Kav.ab Viqar ul-Mulk, wlio ou the daath < i Nivwob Moiisin nl Mulk 
was elected to the oflice <.f tlia Hi uorary J^eeretury thr -<.1 rue year, 
wrote a strong nduute of u-hsent. i'hc strikers were in liic ineautiine 
aocivsed of mixing llteuiri;lvc.s up with political agitation, and witli 
considtirable wisdom deiutul the chaigc and oflcred to retui ii t" the 
College. Mr. Archbold was prevailed upon to withdraw bis order of 
expuHion of the proiuinenl .strik'Ms. anc the ('ollcge waa re-oponed. 
This is all ancient history now, I ut alnioai tlie only meinlier of the 
then College Staff, Mr. Towle. .seeiua to have a long though so-.nowhat 
minletnling memory, tor he revived the i-egretlabie incident* of 1 !M)7 
last winter when, ou his way to a friend s pifti c to rtcupcruic hi* 
health, Mr. Gluilam Husain iToke Ids journey at Aligarh lor a couple 
of days and out of a feeling of respect called '»n Ins old tutor . Mr. Towle. 
We can imagine the shock of sui prise with which lie iieard .Mr. Towle’.s 
order that he should not slay in the College as an Old Roy eren for a 
day. Mr. Ghulam Husain pleaded that six years had passed since 
the petty incident of his nllegeJ (.juariel with a poiicemiui aud Mr. 
Arr-hbold’s auger ou his g liiig beymul the liouud*. Hf bml ."ince 
entered life and had earnestiy rork-ul for the good of his .\Ima Mater. 
He asked how long his allegtjd sins would coi tiiiuc to be vi.sited upon 
him. Mr. Towle promised to eoiisid r the ((ue.stioii and let Idtn have 
11 definite answer. Sulisequently t.i.this Mi. Mlnilum Hmain reminded 
Mr. Towle more than once hui was only informed that the matter wa.s 
under consideration. After tin'.- «i,i nded the Armual Re noi* n of the 
Old Boys at Easter and left Aligarli after a few hour*’ .stay in a Imild- 
iug set apart by the College authorities for lodging tfie Old Boys on tjie 
ixicasion. H now apjjiearH thaL.evou to elds Mr. Towle took objertion, 
Hiid the Honorary Secretary of the C-dlcge counneiiccd a corr'-sp,.p.- 
denca with the Plonorary Seeretary >f tlie Old Boys .\ssoeiatioo 
' ll the subject >f th<‘ rnlo* of the Aaaoeia'ion regarding Old Bovs 
who had been expelled from tbu College. Tb - upshot of it was that 
the Honorary Secretary now asked the '('rustee* fo resolve that no student 
cx^ielled from the College should be enlisted a* a nioiiibcr of ih,. oi,i 
Boys’ Aflsociatioi) without the sanction of himwlf and the Priiioi 
jiai. Evidently it docs not matte*' to him in the least thai 
the Gld Boys’ Association i.s an independent l)ody with a rneinhei 
^hip of Bouie thirteen hundred Old Boys, and an annijul income of abtmt. 
eighteen thousand rupees aud that no constitutional means exist f..r 
enforcing the dcciHions of the Trn^teep on this A.“ .o 'iat'on. vhe nilos 
ot tha^ Aafiociation, paused i.omediat4*ly after 'fhe strike I'f the tinder- 
gratjokter in H^07, provided for the admisaiorj '-J e.xpelted sl(t<lents ns 
morabers of the Asaociatioa on a simple majorit; of vote.s. Neither 
Nawab Mobsio- ul-Mulk nor Nawab Vi.]ar-ul -Mulk objected ti. thorn, 
nor was any cbjfvctlon railed by Mr. Archbold ..<r Mr. Towle. A 
Sub- Committee of Old Boys, including th« Proctor of the College, 
drafted new ruloi, and very wi.sely made the rnlo relating to the. ad- 
mission of expelled students more rigorous by making it 'fependont 
on a majority of two-third^ instead of a simple iuaj,uiLy 
of votes. And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, both the new 
Honorary S'xu’Ctary and the Principal now lind the new 
rule objectionable. The Pinneer refers to the last Session of 
the League as being “packed with many of the fervent friend.s 
and adndreris ” of Messrs. Waxir Hasan and Mnlmmed Ali, ns if the 
LeagiwN mamberRhip C not open to all literate adults: and yet the 
Piofieer finds r'^mRolatiou in the alleged triumph of a party oppo.sed to 
these gent'ie.mon in the Board of Trustees as if the Board of Trustees is 
not “ pneked with many, of the fervent friend.^ and adniirer.s ’’ — of 
the PfonfO' and its pets md pivteg«s. I.n spite c»f the obrioiis consi- 
derations whicii were placed liefore the Tfu.s tees, and thcalmo.st unani- 
mpue pppoattiou of (tld Boys win* are Jruitcea of the College, a toajo- 
rity of lift XruBteea mainly compoaod ,/»f the /*» 'nltfr’s cUeniek accepted 
4ht rf Iplnttett iw lahraitted by the Honorary Secretary. Let ua hope 


that he does not accept this decision as a personal triumph, for ho oaa 
ill afford tu pick a needless quarrel with tbo Old Boys' Assuoiation 
at a time when he needs peace and rest. 

I X .spile ot the decision of the majority, the Trustees appeared ua 
animous in condemning what Major Syod 
* The Policy ol Hasiin Bilgrami described as “the policy of 

Revenge- ' revenge " somotimes pursued by Cpllega 

tutor.H ill order to ruin the future careers 
of .--tadents whom tlicy di.slikcd in their College days. He 
referred to the great ovation given by tlie entire University on occa- 
.sious to undergraduates who liiid been “ sent down for sonify'ou’thful 
peccadilloo but had subsequently broiiglit honour to their Alrna Mater 
as well as to thcm.selves. He contended that the doctrine of “ eternal 
punishment” in such OHseR was absurd. Well, the case wliif li led the 
Honorary Secretary to raise this question d' e.- not appiear to us to be 
far removed from the state of affairs referred to by Majm^ Bilgnnni. 
Going beyond (College bounds is not an offence involving,.. «wicli 
moral turpitude that u young man may not wijie it off in six y/ar* 
of such literary work as Mr. Ghub.m lliisain has done. He is second 
to none as a journali.st, and weilus a p-’ii tli it is tlie envy of his friends 
and coiiiraides and tiui despair of lii.s foes Om- readers have often 
offered prai.se where praise was certainly not due, f<,rgetling that the 
Comradt', had on its aiaff a writer as briiiiHid us Mr. (Bnilam Husain. 
His stirring appeals for funds in tlie eolnmns of the ('ornradf have 
helped in a large measure to fill the collers of the ill-fated Moslem Uni- 
versity. V‘*t after all this lap.so of time. .Mr. Towle is anxious to 
revive an all luiL forgoLten incident from which the tlieu%Staff of the 
College did not come out unsoutlied. AlLliough our readers are sure 
to judge the matter on the lines indicated by .Vlajor Bilgrami, wo may 
add for Mr. 'I'nwle's information that Mr. Gluilaiu Husain ^as^never 
•' expelled from the College.” llie ('ollege sent up liis name a.s a 
e.andidate for the B. A. examination the final seiitence wasprused, 
and he appeared it the exauiioation several months after as n candi- 
date sent np by the College, and suhseipiently tool; <he B. .V. degree 
of the Allahabad University as a sticccsfiil candidate in 'P'tVt^P^ay 
approved by the t.'ollege. If we under.sland aright, the ‘expulsion 
t)f a student means the end of his (college and University career on the 
score of his being one of the “ undesirables.” We hoja^ this will 
satisfy everybody aqd tliC matter will be dropped. If not. the Honor- 
ary (Secietary and Ids advi.sers will be rcRp'oisiblo for Hit* consequences 
of a atr'.iggle between the Trustees and the Old Bi.'Vs which should 
not b« entered upon with a light heart. 


• to humiliate th(' Recrotary we could quote 
the Words of those of his 4£ iends and 

partisans who induced him to respeot 
the rules aud procedure of tlie Trustees 
tlie result of his own 


If wc had any dcsii 

What of the Future > 

aud to abide liy tlie result of his own errors. But 
under the present ciroumstance wc heartily desire that Nawah 
Ihhak Khan Saiieb should lie given iiiioiher opportunity to win the 
ooutidence not only of all his colleagues, but of thc^enti^c community 
by devoted, fcarle-ss and unKell'.sli discharge of his ovcroiis duties as 
Honorary Secretary of the College and succeasor of kSyed AhiiKsrkKhan 
and \ iqnr'Ul-.’'lulk. V\'e trust lie would he able to work suooUily 
with tlie Syndies in future, that they would make thi.s easier for him 
by forgetting the past, by refraining from any undue criticisi^ of detail* 
and hy assisting him in the solution of the main problems of Aligarh 
which require unity of will, pm|;use and action, and that he too would 
torgei the past, let bygorns be bygones, and refrain from mi.strus'^ng 
his colleagues and from pressing for the revival of a dioUtorehiiiNvliich 
to-day even a Syed.khmad Kbun would find both difficult and undesirobl?,. 
Some deRiguiag and sonic well-meaning Tiu.stees desJUvl to jiatch up 
quarrels between the Honorary Becretary and sucli Syndiifs as had 
complained that they had been rcjiealeilly insulted by hiim aud ordered 
that, they should embrnoo one amuher. Tliis is not the nrsToccasion 
,,n which thi.s panacea for all ills wa.s discovered at Aligarh. We have 
some faint recollection "f an occasion on which an irreverent and far 
from urodest yonbh who was alnioat the .same age as H. H. the Aga 
Klian and the Hon. the Raja of Mahmiuialiad had touched the feet 
of the Honorary Secretary in a public meeting in the most 
fij-j.Kjved oriental fashion, liike plague inoculation which is 

a preventive for .*ix montli.s only, the effe<;t e*f ibis remedy 
applied in April did not last beyond Septeisber. lid us hope 

that the more .scientific weistern remedy of shaking hands would 
have more la.sting effect. If the di.sagreernent i.s due to differoncea 
of principles, then thcRc make believe.s are futile and more worthy of 
children than of tlm buzurgun-i-quuui. But if the dis-agreement is 
due to malice implanted in the heart of any of those who have gaily 
enough .shaken hands to day, the .settlement is not charaeteristic of ' 
IHam as one grave and revcr-?nU signor proudly declared, but of infi- 
dclity'in the truest sense of the wi.od. Possibly the correspondent 
'of tile /’mnrio* shares our feuis, for Hlthough lie says that “ alk' 
points of difference are amicably settled,” he adds with transparent'jj 
Lepticismthe significant qualification : “at least for thi prtssnt.”] 
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tOth Jattimry. 
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W« are aoxioti* to believe that the eettlement weald laet at least two 
ytara, bat the information that we poeseif on an imporUot aipeet 
of thoee wretched eqaabblee is so oiniooua that we are a prey to 
greater doubts and anxieties than before. Could not Lord Bardinge 
earn some more Moslem gratitude by interesting himself personally in 
tba affairs wt A giving such relief to Aligarh and its friends 
as he brought to the Mussalmans of Cawnpor# and those that befriended 
tliem? The root*enl is in both caees the same, and IJ is Excellency 
will dot Bud it «ny mors difficult to discover the real friends of 
Aligarh than hs found to discover the real friends ef Cawnpore 
Mussalmans. • 


It is somewhat earprising, and no less signiftoant, tliat the Pion»4r t 
Aligarh oorrespolldent or Oorrespoudents, while 
A “Stormy” Meeting, mentioning that “almost all the important 
resolutions put forward by tbe lionurary Scc- 
re^ry wsig passed by large majorities,” and adding^ that at times the 
meeting wss “ stormy ” and the Uonorary Secretary’s rssrgnation eas 
imTTOl^t, do not say anything about tho resolutions that were not 
uaAed and thus damped the triumph of tiie Honorary Secretary with uu 
M i^lmoKt,” nor mention who was the author of the “ storm.” We have 
■0 desire to humiliate the llonoiary Secretary, m.r do we like to rob him 
of any satisfaction Unit he may have found in the imeting on New Year's 
l)ty. But it if necessary that there should be no mistnks about 
facts. rite Honorary Sesretary proposed that the should be 
M-oJJlcio iiy?raber of the Syudicato iu charge of the Boarding 
House, and sought t.> set aside the recent decision of the Syndicate 
in appointing to the vacancy Mr. Abdul Majid Khwaja B.A. (Cantab.) 
Bar at'Lal^, late l^aw Professor of the (Jollego. Mr. 
Mohamed Ali asked for the ruling of the chair in favimi of his con- 
tention that, as the motion involved a ohuuge in the rule which era- 
|K)vrere</ the Syndicate ti» elect any Syndic to the office of Member 
in charge ol tli»> Boarding House, and authorised tbs Secretary to 
diaohm'ge tbe duties of the office only if no otlier member had been 
elected, the motion cimld n 1 be discushed in any 6 it an Annual 
the frustcca. Many efforui were made by stalwart parii- 
aras to pvlsinierpret the words of the Honorary Secretary's resolution 
but to no purpose. Another resolution was siill more iraporlaut and 
etill more re-actiouary as it sought to revive the diciatorship 
of the Uooerrary Secretary which Naviab Viqar-ul-Mulk hiuiKelt had 
ii«bly worked to control by moans of a Symiioato. Unlike him, the 
present Honorary Secietary has not been sub* to curry his colleagues 
of the Syndicate with him, and each recuriing Syndicate mettiog 
has proved a " Crisis.'' A low narrow-minded partisans who 
*\vuih to revive the old Cabal of the days ol Nawau Mohsiu-ui- 
Mulk whom they always wi»hed l(^ “ run," have been misguiding the 
iiroseut Uaporaiy Secretary, and one of thorn openly desired that the 
Syndicate ^lou Id bo a sort of t^abuiot aeleoted by the Honorary Sec- 
retary from amr ug his ment tealous partisans, foi getting that tho 
Secretary ouglit not to bo tlio leader «.>i a party bui the posieusor ol 
the confidence of of/ hb» colleagues The advice of these partisans 
led the Secretary to threaven the Syadic,ae wuh Ids rosiguauou 
shortly aff^erhs had taken over cuarjiioot hisolhee, il aMt Mohamed Ali 
was elacted to office of tho Syndic in charge of Secular luMivu'tion. 
Mr.* Mohamed Ali was, however, elected, but resigaea immediately 
a. ter wards, partly in recognition oi thr superior merits oi Major 
Syed Haswo Bilgrami, who had returned io India a* ter uie own name 
had come up before tho Syndicate, and partly in deference to the vriiihcs 
of the Honorary SecrcUry. But instead of showing similar consi- 

r atiou for the feelings of his ooUeagues, the latter oppi sed Uie election 
>T«ay one who did nut ooum within the party orbit when vacauoiy.»i 
wefo Iwing filled last October, His opposition, however, proved uu- 
* UvaiUng and the liyutlics now oleoted against his wiaiies did uui feel 
inclined to ri*ign immediately afterwai-ds in deference lu his Wishes, as 
that •'^irreverent” and “hot-headed youngster", Mr. MeUaioed 
Ali l»d 4pn« This led the Hoaoraiy Jiecreury to move in 

the last meeting of tho Irusteos that if the Honorary Secretary desired 
to appeal to thO Trustees from the deoisiou of tlie Byudicaie, the 
Syndicate’s decision should rtmain iuojierative in the uuerval, hut 
that the Honorary Secietary sh«.uld be tree to take whatever scHou he 
pleaiied in that matter. In other words, the Syndicaio should naeiviy 
the will of the Honorary Secretary, sod nothing should iuterveae 
Iwitwecn the ouioipownce of the fileqreury lu what he chose to call an 
“ aniergeucy, ' a.id its subaeqaetft latilicstlon by the Trustees on pain 
of the Si creUiy'# threateued reeigu^ion. Now the main function of 
the Syodioate was to intervene ou such uooaaipue, fur the huudred odd 
Trustees could seldom meet, and no Honorary Secretary after Sir 
Sy*d Ahmad H,han c> 5 uid aidely be trusted with absolute autocracy. 
The uropoaal of th.* flouorary ?koretaiy was objected to on tlie ground 
that it involfed a change in the constitution of the Coilegh which 
tloii'd only bo vonsideted in the Annual Meeting. This objection of 
Mr Mohamed Ali was also uplield by che tMirman, who fortunately 
happened on both occasions to be the Judge of a High Court. On 

these two decisions the Honorary Secretary threatened to resigo,^ud 
whaterer "etorm” th«r« creation of the “Old Mohamedan- 

iem “ which hae evkchtly laooh to learn iu the h>ky of Ut jaw 

nid iiht orderly cohdoct of mcctingc noooidUig to weU-eclnhluihed 


‘i 

procedure. The virtiM of taking a “ beating ** in a ** qwrtiag ** maa- 
ner ie perhaps too naw-fanglad and too much to axpeetfrom old Wo^d 
autooraoy. 

. . ~ ‘ . : ! ■ * ■■ f 

A CoDstantinopla Uttar reoeired by . the last mail , hue tha follow- 
ing about the activities of the Hilal-i-Ahmar 
Turkish Activities “ lo the Kadirgab Hospital a course of inetrun* 
iion for ladies who iptend to not at nurses 
in case of war is being given. In the very near, future a school for 
male nurses will also be started by : the Qiial-i- Ahmar. A Hospital 
is also gv^ing to be establisimd either in Fatih or Jirrah Pasha 
for practical iosiruetiun. On the first day of the last Kurban 
Bairam small artificial flowers were distributed in the whole city. 
This is the Hilal-i-Abmsr Day. Owing to its being the first effort, 
and also because of the finanoial crisis due to tbe war pnly Atq, 500 
were cuilocted. This is no doubt a small sum, but if we remember 
this amount was collected from tho Hammals and the ppoircr 
clasnes of the capital iu one day, it gives great satisfaction and inspires 
the workers with many hopes for the future. This will be done every 
year and in all parts of the Empire. If tbe same thing ia dona in 
Iiflia, a very groat ami a-eful service will be done.” Other items Of 
impui tant news contained iu the letter are the following :--'(T) Enver 
Bey is in goixl health. He will be leaving next week for fierliQ 
to undergo a third operation fur appendicitis. (2) The ” Beshadieh" 
and throe other naval units of importanco will ba added to 
the fleet by tho end of Fobr ary. The Admiralty has madn a 
contract with Messrs. Armstrong and Vickers to esiabluih a ahit»- 
buituing yard, a Boating dock and an arsenal in the gulf of Umid 
and to i-t'puir and put iu proper order the existing one in the Golden 
U.irn. (fi) The Porte has not agreed to appoint Europeans to 
control the reforms in AuaLolia and the present policy is to oppose 
any such proposal. (4) The state of the Balkans ia unsettled and 
it wil b« no vT.mdcr if there is a volcanic irruption there next spring. 
It may cause a general conflagration in the West as a punishment 
for its will ui injustice towards the East and Islam. (5) H 

boycotting Turkey financially; but Russia’s threats arc empty, latar- 
national relations are very critical. (6) Kemal Omer Bey will be 
leaving for India before the end of the month. He is late owing to 
nnavoiditble reasons. They had to ssk for the permission of Sir 
Edward Grey about it and you know how long and troublesome 
the negotiations are especially in such delicate matters. So Kemai 
Ccy ha* already started or will be starting very eoon. 


Wb have received the following iettorfrom Khwaja Kamal-ud-din Sabeb 
from Kagland, which we feel sure would be read 
Islam in England great interest in India “Tbe foliovHng 

ladies and gentlemen have declared to me their 
einbraccioent of Islam after the uoble example of the Rt. Hob’oie Lord 
Headley. Their Moslem names I give against their original naane. 
(J) Bt. Hon’ble Lord Headley — Saifur-Kabman Shaikh Rahmatullah 
Farook. (2) Viscount Gug Do Poitier ( a french noblmuaa ) 
Mawahibur- Rahman Sbaikh Salab-ud-dio Ahmed Poitier. ^^i) Gap- 
tain Stanley Musgrade — Shaikh Abdurrahman. (41 Mr. Jereuke- 
wito ( a Kusaian nobleman) Ata-ur-Kahmao Shaikh Jalal-ud-din 
Mohniiied. (5) A lady from the Upper Tea (in London) (Namsi 
not be disclosed) — Zlaiuab. ( 0) Mrs. Oliffora— Aysha. ( J )Mrf. 
Violet Ebrahim— Fatima Ebraheem. (8) Mis. Mee — Amalur- 
raluuan Qaairunoiasa. (9) Misa Lilly Ranaim — Aistatuilii^ 
Haleema. Tbsre is another lady, Mrs Uiffird, but sue has not 
seen me yet and no name has been given to her. Xhert aiw 
also some "twelve children of the above-mantioaed pewous.” We 
can apeak from first band informaUun now about the work of 
tbe Khwaja Sabeb, and the highest compliment that we can pay him 
ie that he reminds ns of what we have read of the early mksloaaHee 
of Islam who left hearth and home, and famt^ and oouatry^ aiid 
weMth and comfort at the call of duty, and had oim abeorblitig pkfeitm 
only, namely, the desire to carry tho mesaage of Unity and Submiasioo 
to every living soul. Hia massive figure and nigged and dukwBpt 
appearance inspire yon with tbe siugleness of porpoae of wue fw- 
whom the world exists only f ir one divine parposs. He b ho oiwiar* 
but he impresses you with his absolute sincerity as uo orator ohA do. 
lalamic missionaries never possessed an organisation worth SliaiiAiiig 
of, but tlieir individual aeal succeeded where mere oigantsatidiia kUad 
altogether Now that we have seoured this indlvtdtpii |iesd'; ik^ 
Khwaja Sabeb, let us provide the oiganisation as well.. He 'm 
be provided wi.h ample ftlnds so that he may uot tovw lk> #6rr| 
himself with financlM difficulties. This cku he doAe in twa 
ways. Direct monetary contributions such as toiim 

have already sent from, Rombay, and as a naLk MoaiW 
of a State has ordered a« a permanent monthly grant ? and enl^ 
ing as subscribers of Mu$Um ikmsui, tiie of Ui«;Khw^ SahtVa 
Mission which ie enlightening Euro^ and Ulkrhitead..m on the tiffiiimt 
of Islam as it is, believed in by Miw^ihaiis and not 
by Ctiristlaos and aiheiata. lu a iater is^e we aM 4lm 

subject at greatet length, b«t tire trust ihk all 

Mowalmane to oontribuk thtif mlta to, further Urn pir| sdkHI IM 

l^wak Sabdb it Id Md Ti|dr«ull9r 
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The Comrade. 


The Moslem League Ideal. 

Thb weather prophets of “Anglo-lndia” had boon publishing fore- 
•aasts of the Agra Session of the All- India Moshnu League indicating 
tfiwnderwl aal a dela^ <■>{ rain, and as usual the wish was 

father to the thought. Can we repress a feeling of s.ympathy for the 
prophets now that the events have proved them to have been more 
than usually foolish ? Disappointments of st) terrible a character 
ahould by rights provide us with more than one obituary notice 
from Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore and Allahabad for our agonj columns. 
In situations such as this, the traditional denoximent is “death 
duo to heart-failure” or “suicide while temporarily insane.” 
If, however, we are cheated of oui “ copy,” we may he constrained 
t# argue absolute heartlessness and permanent insanity in 
the prophets that have survived ,s(j clear a proof of their 
folly and falsehood. We are not perinifted to say whetlier tluu-o 
was or was not some pale simet lightning or “ occasional local 
•bowers ” in the Subject Committee. lint in the TiOague meetings 
themselves there was hardly even a “ breeze.” 

However, it is an interesting question which of the two the weather 
prophets have to answer for more, their folly or their falsehood. Had 
not “ Anglo-Tnclia ” been au island almost entirely cut oil from the 
mainland of India, we would liave had no (U)uht whatever on the subject, 
for India knows only tor, well that the magnates who used to 
•peak ft'-r and in the name of the Mussalmans until so recenlly as a 
couple of years ago, and were the shining stars of the Moslem tirmu 
ment, are to -day piilltsd up sharply if they begin to talk in reprcscii- 
tative accents, and siiiue with no greater brilliancy than the 
handles of tired off rockets. but ‘ Anglo-lndia” still holds 
aloft the charred and blackened sfurnps ns if fbey were tore-hce 
that could light up tjie path of progress. 

Our esteemed (‘<)n temporary, the Pioneer, publishes in its 
issue, of the 2nd instant a letter written by “a Molumoclnri gentleman 
of high H(K*ial position,” whose features wc leave our eqn}.!ly 
irrepressible c.irrespondcnt “bambooqne” to identify. Having 
written the letter, an it is state.l, “ on the. eve of tlie 
holding of the All-lnJia Mosle u Longue Ses.eion at Agra ”, ihi.s 
Mohamedan geiiilemau of hi.-h s-.ciul position indulgeit in some 
interesting anticipations, “ Sigri.s are not wanting to .show,” wrote 
the aristocrat, “tha'. the «anc and sober olas.s . . . .are going to 

*HS(3rt themselves and wrest from *lie usurpers the power and •d,reu.>-th 
they have appiopriutcd to tlicm>elv<%v” 

So it seemed that Mr. Sivxlgrass was at last “going to begin”.' 
But alas, .so shaken i.s th(> conhilem e of this puissant ‘Sane 
aud sober class” in tlieir owi, puiss nee Ui.it our '•Moliamedan genUe- 
man of liigh .soeial position’ pr vded hinj.self d la “Daiiy Mail’ with 
more than one loophoie of generom-, dimension.s if, in the event of the 
conHiefc ending in what is on such occasions ciiphemistjf%ilty called 
a verso,’ ilic order of the diy was ,si-c<v qni p-ou. “It 

may bn," wrote tlw. doubting prophet, “ that at ilto ciening 
League Session the voice of steady gui-dance and s iber wisdoni m iy 
lxi drowned in the noise of irrosp m.siblc aud Uot-blooilt-d youtli. 
or [Mvrhaps that voice may keep its eoan.scl and iK-ttcr tmt speak m the 
paiide-noniurn that will be created, ' However, as tilings finally 
turned mu, the “ sane and sober class” did notsmjcecvl in wr"stinw 
from ” the usUrp^'n? the power and strength they have appropriated to 
tbemiielvea,’ nor did tiieir voice “ keep its counsel ” and deny itstdf 
th# pleasure of sperch. There was no “ pandomoniun ” except such 
as “ the aane and .sober class” tnemselvcs ere{jited, for they know as 
well as any other the sweet uses of “stirring npfho masses ’ 

It was feared at one time that efforts would he made to go hack' 
on the deijlston arrived at barely nine months ago as regards the ideal 
of a self government suited to I ndia, and that the big drum of the 
Riglit Hon. Syeii Ameer Ali would be beaten with a vengeance. A 
day or two ago the United Provinces League, after a tough fight between 
technicalities and a sense of discipline, had decided that tcchnicalitios 
had won the day, and the ideal of self-government mnst wait for anolhor 
year like^an nnder-trial cnminal when the IT.P. League would decide 
whether it is to be the ideal of the U .P. League also, or is to l>o hanged by 
tdie neck till it is dead, and a much-needed lesson in discipline taught 
to what Mr. Ameer Ali and the Times call “ the Laokuow Oommittee.” 
Bat when the Suldeot Committee met to frame the resolutions for the 
Be^ion, Kawafa Fateh Ali S!han Qazilbash was t-ho only one who 
desired an alteration in the ideal of the League. We have no desire 
to refer to the diBoassiohs in the Sabjeot Oommittee for such disous- 
fioM are never meant to be pnbliahed. But some one— and evidently 
a re-aotionary— has betrayed the confidence and supplied to the Press 
eorrMpondents an incorrect and w^iolly mitJ^ading account of these dis- 
^sioos, and we shall berfaUing in ottr d^y if we did not correct such 
l|w(ol error* believe that this was /perhaps the €r8t occasion on 
mmh Kawab ^toh AU Khan Baheb ifttended a meeting of the All- 
Ino^Moaleni Lehgfdet.An4' we adinira hia courage in facing an audience 
^”**1.** *^*?®****®™^^ Agra i^th a proposal which if accepted 

ridicnlons. We 


admire still more the obvious honesty of Shaikh Ohulam SaJiq Saheb* 
and can genuinely sympathise with his conservatism though we 
cannot agree with it. But we must say we were not impressed with 
the zeal of the now convert with which one or two other gentlemen 
ran down the views of Nawah Fateh Ali Khan Saheb. Their attitude 
was too remini.scent of the Mnallafat-il-Quluh who swelled the ranks 
of the True Believers ajter the taking of Mecca. A politician 'must 
of necessity be an opportunist; but opportunism is by no means ^hc 
same thing as absence of convictions. Hereiwo must make what amends 
We can to the Hon. Mian Mohamed ShaH who took an early oppor- 
tunity to rc-iterato the faith he had expressed on his Presidential 
Address of the last i>c8.siou in the ideal of self-governjaent suitcci to 
India. Those who feared that he would swallow the words of nine 
mouths ago and confess his defection from last Session’s political 
creed had obviously misjudged him. Far from making any attempt at 
backsliding Mr. Shafi cmphasiKcd his firm adherence io the League’s 
crceil, and although there were some members who might havc*\>ppo8ed 
its adoption had they taken the trouble to attend the Lucknow Se^si^T 
last Easter, there was not one except Nawah Fiitch Ali Klian Saheb 
who showed the least desire to move tlmt the League’s creed should 
be reconsidered. Wc, however, reserve for another issue our obser- 
vations on Mr. Shaii’s curious misreading, of the Presidents’ views 
on the snhjeci, which robs his (ojdid-i-'ahti (renewal of faith) oL 
inuoh of i»H grace, if not sincerity, ^ 

Another noticealiie feature of the diseusNion was the silence 
of Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Mohamed vVli. who mrtst have 
felt the nendlessncss of asserting what Lord Crewe had doubted, 
namely, the tact tliat they represented the political altitude and 
temper of Indian Mu‘salinans even more clearly than the Lilieral 
Caliinet lepresented the political attitude and temper of (Ireat Britain. 

On the creed of the League the seal was set by the President;, Sir 
Ibrahim Ituliimtiillah, l\t., than whom a lietter choice could not have 
been nude lor this occasion. Sir Ibrahim has the inestimable advan- 
tage of the aecnmulaled experience of twenty years of public life in 
perhaps the mo.st ImsinpHs-iike ProvinciM)!' India. lIiBstnrdy.com- 
nion-.se.uso and clear insiirht give him an almo.st uncanny shrevftlrieSSl 
and all classes of jieople in that mosaic of communitie.s, Bitmhay, 
recognise him as an indispensable figure alike in the Corporation, 
and the Legisluf-ive (council. Nor do(‘.s fJovei’iiment placi! le.ss reliance 
than the people of his Province in the judgment of Sir rbrahira 
h till 1 in t-ul I ah. whoin the tTovernment of Bombjiy are as anxious to 
make thei: own nominee a.s the people to make him their elected 
.•epresentatrve. His Presidentiul Address is in many respects unique, 
and takes us b-.n -lc to f! o fiimons Amritsar Session of I !)()8 when 
the ILhc .Sir Ali Imam leapt at one bound into lasting 
fame. We shall not siibjei'i this j)ddre.s.s to the mutilation and dis- 


mcmi>crm<'iit ot (“x( racts and (inutations, and must request otiV readers 
to tva 1 it- in i(s ontirot.y. Wc rel'er tlirun particularly to the Presidents’ 
own political r.iifb, which we share in full, and wliich bus the sanction 
ol n.> bv.,a pcf/on than His Majesty the King Emperor. With a 
‘aitb so b as Ins, Sir Ihrabirn would b.ive been the lust to quarrel 
with the Lea-gne’s id. ul, and altlioogb s*dr-government suited to 
India appears to him vague ami indidinilo, as compivred •with self- 
goverumen'. on coionial lines wlii d> the Congress had adoiite.d in the 
Ailaliabiid Convention, he frankly acknowledges that tlie League 
vi’iyf liave bad good reasona for lelopting it in the form in which it 
is embod’cd in tlm Ijciigne's Cons.'itutiou. 

fiio reasons to which .'-iir 1 Inaiiim allu-les will be appariiUt if 
wo se.'dc i.be iissietaure o'' contemporary history. VV'lien the Cotigre.ss 
.adopted the ideal of sidf-government, it ha 1 already been split up« 
into two rival eaiups of M,,.d ‘rates iiuJ Extremists at .Surat, and 
the lat>,er were insisting on the Coiigre.>!s’ do. daring itself for an 
imniodiato ’prograinuie, of absidnfe Swaraj without the^.aigis of the 
British Crown. The creed of the Congress was therefore the criied of 
the Mod uates, and was in reality only a negation of the Extremists’ 
creed. The I.e-agne’s en>ed is, on tlm coni rary, t be creed of i ts^o-oifiled 
Ivxiremists who are, however, far m ire numerons than the self-stvied 
moderates and it is a positive assertion of soniothing to which the 
eornmunity could well aspire at a time when it had fully found its self- 
coosciou.sness hut was sti'l uueouseions of the o[)je 3 t of its aspirations, 
lu the Congre.ss a group of men were taking a road that was 
dangerous, and the leaders of another and a much larger group direct- 
ed it to a safer path. In the League, on the other hand, all wore 
anxious to go somewhere, Imt no one knew whither to go. The 

well-known verso of Hafiz exprossi>d the .situation bost-^t- 




•fi ' ^ 


(I know naught of the destined goal. .Ml tliat I know is that 
the sound of the caravan bell is ho.ard.) 

Thanks to H. H. the Aga Khan and Mr. Wazir Hasan, the direc- 
tion^n which the caravan must inarch is now known. The Congrem 
ideal negatives one form of selP-government even more clearlj 
it asserts another. The League’s ideal only negatives the opposition 
to oil forms of self-government which autocracy and bureancracj imply, 
and this it negatives equally clearly. But when it comes to posiliive 
sertion, iteean only as.s6rt the hypothesis of a self government' suited to 
the peculiar requirements and changing conditions o^ndia. The futum 
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cannot b« cast in a rigid mould, and ho incommeoHurable a thing aa 
Xjife cannot 1)6 nieatiurcd by a foot-rule. Th« Longue’s is a voyage 
be of discovery. It knows th»t it cannot rest where it is, and it iinist 
geek and diHcover uncharted lands in the Hamc direction in which 
the most pregreisHive part of humanity Iium sought and discovered 
thfnm. But the very hypothesiH of uncharted lands suggehts 
Bumerous f)erilK <»f the mos, and if hucccsh is to l)o attained C4iUtioo 
Biiuit He combined ‘with courage. 

Of such as still doid-t the wisdom of striving towards 
the only goal* consistent, with Helf-re8pe.r;k and national dignity 
we shall only ask : Are you contoQt'with the life of Lotos- 
eafera, and satisficof with the ideal— if ideal it can he called con- 
tained in these drowsy verses ; . 

“ Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an erpial mind, 

“ In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie recHnod 
“(Hj/he hills like (Jods together, careless of mankind. 

Or would you ralher <lrink life, like Ulysses, to the lees, and with 
the rostia^sness that leads to progress, “ roam with a hungry heart?” 
la ex):)erience to he another name for retrogression, or is it to he— 

“ An arch wherelhio’ 

“ (ilearns that untravellcd world, whose margin fades 
** For ever and for ever when you move ” 1 
Wiir> on say : 

“ Surely, surely, sluibher is more sweet than toil, the shore, 

“ Than.lahour in the deep mid ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 

** Oh rest ye, brother mariners, wo will not wander more ” ? 

Will you no^ rather say : 

“ Como my friends, 

** ’Tim not too late to seek a newer world, 


F^ish off, and silting well in order smite, 

•• Tlr 


he sounding furrows ; for rny purpose holdH 
“ To sail beyond the Hiinset, and the baths 
•* Of all the western stars, until I die, 

**Tho’ muc|} is taken, much abides, and tho’ 

'\jfe aro not now the strength which in old days 
** Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, wo are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

** Made wenk hy time nn l fuie, hut strong in will 
“Tf^slrive, to seek, to find and not to yield" ? 

This was the qiichtion, and Moslem India has on two separata 
««easions answered it in the of determined men and not of 

flfeny Lotos-eaters. But now that all seml-exfornal attemptii to 
^ter the League’s creed have so ignntniniously faded, it i« necessary 
to cmphaNisc cni.tion even morn than courage, and wc heartily 
anppoit Sir Ibrahim’s advice in this connection. 


The League and its l^ondon Branch. 

I 


A».THODnH it is niidniihted that “ A nglo-rndia ’’ was extremely 
BOXioua ihst the All-Tndia Mosleui League .slioidd ff<> back upon the 
decision at which it had arrived last Easter ns regards its id< ale, and 
• baatnrd “Bt*it’’ wonceived by «be Jo Ifookanis o*' .Moslem 'india 
was aX^vp^ted to see the light of the day in the “.sfoond Surat” after nine 
moon*' gestation, no one can deny that gcmiiuc differences of opinion 
eeould also exist on the subject and assume formidalde proportions. 
But we do not know how any one can convince us that equally 
^nuine (JifferenccH of opinion could i xist on the subject ( f the Right 
Honourable Mr. Ameer Ali’sdemands. and liow liny could culminate 
in (fc“ split” in the League. No one can deny Mr, .\mee: Ali’s great 
Ability and the services be li«« rendered to lam as? tho author of 
qrveral valuuhle works .on Moslem faith and history. In fact it 
would ho an iinuertinesice for most of um even to bear testimony to 
these uruIoubteTl service*. Nor is it likely that any one wir; cnastion 
the aeal and energy with which Mr Ameer All worked in England for 
•ecuHnjSfi/orAlussalmana separate electoratcH in Indian Icgislaurcs, 
tliortgh here honours were divided, and some of t!m proposals (T Mr. 
Ameer Ali in this connection did n. t conunend themsplvc? to many of hi* 
« 0 -r*Ugioni.sts. These matters, however are not in <jurstjon and those 
who intrude them in the present dlsrussion prove eltlicr their incapiKilty 
fur clearly judging pol'tio»l issuecor tbeirde-lie to cl(in\l those raised hy 
Mr.lAmeer Ali in order It. bring discredit on those witli whom the 
ight hoQourablo gentleman chose to quarrel. 

n * 

NX)w Mr. Ameef .Vll demanded hu- the present an annual sub- 
vetttioa of Bs. for the London Bnificb from tire All-India Moslem 
League, and while reqniHhg “adequotie gurtrriuf e^ tlikl 'tFib support would 
be regularly and pnnctnally fA-rtb(<wning,” deslreil it to be absolutely 
unconditional. Before- Mr. Wav.ir Hasaio hecanw Ihe Honorary 
Secretary of the AIMudia League the anmial auhvention was only 
Re. TSB; but soon after lus appointment he increased it to Re. 1 000, 
and was contemplating a further increase of Re. 800, as Mr. Ameer 
AH desired; when the latter sent his premptory demand. His letter 
of the »2hd October which we have already published is, we are soriV 
to here to thvy, character iatic of the temper of its author. Needless 
felLfSitdatirtn, urtjnSt depreciation of the merits of other workers^ 
«t8Q«i)|itiens aS ref^da the absence of ^‘factitiWns methods of pdrerlla^ 

ttentd" .life owB work which bnl> aerred' to betray him; 
r^ae oort|dtiwtl'hr^i^^ of appreclatioft of hit labonra b^ hfe conimti- 
nit/,*Tain threatn and vhimpirt^va warstinga ^aUtheaesfeeoBtpniij itliia 


premptory demand. Mr. Wazir Hasan could well have deferred replylng- 
to this letter; but Mr. Ameer Ali wanted that before be left England 
in three weeks’ time the Honorary Secretary of the All-India Moslem 
League “will be good enough to inform us of the views of his Council.” 
And because he did so in the most unexceptionable manner, the 
President of the London Branch deenjed it fit to resign bis ' high 
office. ® ** 


The London Branch has never been self-supporting. In addition 
to the A 11- India League’s subvention, H. H. the Aga Khan has been 
libera ly as.sisting it, and we think Mr. Am»er Ali has been in receipt 
of funds from other leading Indian Mussalmans also. W© believe the 
annual subscription of the London Branch is five shillings, and 
although there are several hundred Mussalmans in Great Britain, 
the total realiHcd from Jnembers* subscriptions does not exceed £ g 
or a modest sum of Rs. 10 a month. This is because most of the Mussal- 
maus in Great Britain resent the manner in which the Right Honour- 
able Syod Ameer Ali acf.s as the dictator of the London League and 
brings out, af‘er the least difference of opinion, his threadbare resigna- 
tion. With reference to this, Ur. Abdul Majid, LL.O„ Lecturer at 
the Colonial Institute, Dr. Ansari who left England only in 1911 
and Major Syed Ha.san Bilgtsmi could unfold a talc which would b© 
far from edifying. A recent instance of such differences of opinion 
was the Imiidon I.eague’s action over the Cawnpore affair. While 
Mofilem India was seething with indignation the London League 
took no action whafever. Hut when liord Uardingc announced a 
settlement of the qMe8tif)n. the right houonrablo gentleman was among 
the first to come out with a res* lutlon of thanks. Having no share in 
the grievance he rnnst needs take the lion’s share in expressing 
gratitude ! Hut that was not all. Be pressed on the London League 
a resolution of thanks to — Sir James Meston f Even the worm 
turns, and the Committee stonily opposed the resolution. The right 
honourable gentloman was outvoted and in this extremity be tnrned 
for support to— Mr. Wazir Hasan I He asked the Committee whether 
it would pass the rcsoluliou if the Honorary Secretary of the parent 
League approved of it. We honour the Committee for their reply, 
I’hey said that they were prepared to hear anything that Mr. Wazir 
Hasan had to say on the subject, but they must have an eppor- 
tmiity of critioising his suggestion if they felt disposed to do so, and 
would no more abide by an rv-parte judgment of the Indian League’s 
Secretary than by the diclatorial pronouncement of their own 
rre.sident. For once the ever-ready resignation was n )t brought out 
for it had the greatpHt |)OHsible chance t)f being accepted. When the 
Mnasaltnans resident in Great Britain assemldcd at the Waldorf 
Hotel, at the invitation of Mr. Sadiq Hasan, the universally honJured 
and admired son of Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghularn Sodiq, and 
subsequently at Caxfon Hall, at the invitation of tho Committee 
formed at the previous meeting, they were all of one mind in condemn- 
ing the manner in which Mr. Ameer Ali exercised his dictatorship, 
though they acknowledged submissively enough that the office-bearer* 
would have to aet in a semi dictatorial manner in a Longue most ol 
the members of which were only students With a view not to 
offend Mr. Ameer All’s NiiKceptibilities they did not pass a resolution 
openly complaining f)f his manner of dictating (o tho members, bn.l 
merely de.nired that under tlm ans|)ic(>8 of the London Lfaguea meet- 
ing of all Moslem Tndinns resident in Great Britain should be convened^ 
and stops should be considered for increasing tho number of its mem- 
bers. Had Mr. A ineor Ali called such a meeting, he would Imv# 
learnt things that it is necessary he ihoulti learn. 


ijJ tie* ^ 


Bat fearing a general condemnation Mr. Ameer AH ignored ikfe 
resolution of the ir.pciing, and merely acknowledged tire reaoltillm* 
asking him to withdraw his resignation, although here too he ignored 
the qtjalilicntions with which tlrsf request was carefully hedged. 

Wlrtlo on the suhj.*et of the London League*^* fiiiancial posIHoo,. *' 
it may not b«) out of place to mentum that, considering th* irtrbtrtt'or'*^ 
work It does, its scale of expenditure is too high. A shorthand typist. ' 
who does ten times as much work for Mr. Artjeer AH privately and IdV 
the various concerns in which he is interested as for this moribruitl ’ 
League, is employed permanently on the League’s esteWisJiTi^ot 
When Mr. Ameer Ali resigned last October— alt hougli lie oonUntted 
to w'ork as liefore OB the pretext thtt the occotlnts of the Lcagof 
were not wound up even after a month Ind a half-i~hb hod W ' 
look out for other resource* wherefrom to- hit ateiwgrapher. ' ' 
The Red Creecent work was at a stimfetill. But^lhet^e tae stlB 
the proposal of a Mosqno in London, whicll was so dear to hib that' ' ^ 
he was even prepared for iU sake to let the WoKlliif Mo^ne bd’ '* 
leased out to Ckrietian lodgers, rather theri W bended Wr td lUwSj#’ 
Kamal-od-din for divine woVeMp, fo» it jsbtferdlse fiS*''* 
own projeek. He therefore tried to phaen ^he*Stenngm^rV 
on ihe Londoo M<iqiie Fund 1 bnt thaftk* to the tiA* 


attempt foiled and jimeoantjone were tuiojpted id 
in futeirn^ Those who hove beett feiliiitiiafeiii^ 
London also know tbst a Abnfideiible ^ 

ineoiiHi^is'onnMbd by’o^hlri^ 
had at one time wmki^ ih liMlife now oi 
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10th January. 


The Comrade. 


of hacks that run in and out of Fleet Street and »»rinting Uoitse 
8qMre. This amount does not in all probability appear on the 
books of the League, but a similar amount reeeived from some Indian 
Moslem donor does not appear on the credit side either, so that the 
London League's Committee have no opportunity of objecting to 
a subsidy paid in return for ptiffe such as the Timea, the Dailtf 
Taitgraph, tlie Morning Poat and the Daily Gvophir liave recently 
pobliahed. IV 

Now Mr. Wazir Hivsan s reply to Mr. Ameer Ali’s peremptory 
demand for a guaranteed permanent subvention was no more than this; 

I do re^gnise that jui ellicieut Ltyjgne can be. maintuliKsl here only at 
wnsiderably incrcuaed cowl, mid 1 have diseunsed this maiter with 
n. il. the Aga Khan, who, [ mu gimt to way, would tie nreimrcHl to 
accept my conMidered sugg^ftious in this bcdialf. 

Aa liigards the parent liengue itself, you cannot Ik- uniwarc of tin- 
fact that If It luw starvetl you here, it has had to starve itself also 
in India. But now that it is coining more and more into line with 
., the wishes of I be community, it i» Upping new financial resources, 
and I hope on my return to succet-fl in a great measure in colleeting 
together a largo fund to serve as a Resm ve Fund for our twilit ical 
work.. Nai.urally the l.ondon Branch must Isi supportist out of it 
but our efforts to convince tlie niembers about your reijuirernents hen- 
' Buccced in proportion to the support which the London Branch 

gives to the work of the pariuit League and its projects, 
e would Venture to ask at this stage what tliore was in this 
jreply to H distinctly offensive comnumication at wliich Mr. Ameer Ali 
^utd flare up_after throe days' earncbt search for supposed insults, 
xlow note Mr. Ameer Ali’s reply: 

Von alfR) indicate that, the .subvention from the Contral League to rho 
^ndon Uoguc vvouhl be in proportion to tl-e support the latter gives 
^the work and projects” of the Central League. So far the London 
^-ague has cordially supported all projects which, in its eoiisiiiercd 
^ogmont, It deeinwl to be lor the benefit of our people ami has refrain- 
ed, with the object of maintaining an appeuranee of solidarity, from 
(ivuig expression to its di-aapproval of resolutions which it considered 
jnex^-dient in the best intrre.st8 of flic connnmiiiy. From this course 
It will notdevi.itu under my presidentship. 

The condition which you now wish to imistso on the discretion and 
jndgineiit of the Loudon League 1 regret 1 cannot ivccoiit. It is my 
i|ctt>0(l oonyiction, repeaUslly declarwi in public, that Mm MussalmaP* 

« India, whilst claiming a full recognition of their legitimate interests 
•nd due consideration of their feelings and BUhcopt)b;lit’.->», should 
•ultivate a sense of proportion ami work in hurmuny and a true spirit 
ot accord w.th each other and the Oovemment * 

to no ouhsido 

dittat ion, nor ai.ow it 1 1 .-rdopt -my programmn without the fullest 
4<in8idL‘ratic)n of its con8equ(.-ric(>s to our comtnuiiity 

V 

Thi* introduceB the second and more important demand of 
Mr. Ameer Ali. As Mr. Molisn^cd Ali hud pointed out at. the 
meeting of the London League’s Committee, no periodical sub- 
▼enlion can ever be Ttnconditionul, unless it is L, be a reciir- 
riug gift. But in that case, he who ask: for a free gift does not 
usually adopt the tone (hat Mr. Ameer Ali thought tit to adopt 
ID hia lct(ei*s of the 22nd and 27th Ootol er. Pjvon Mr. Aimer 
All could liot have ventured to appeal to the World on the question 
«f an uncon.litiomil subvention. . Oiere was another demand 
wtlUlly u-ld buck and (bis prcpeslerons deunuid imw slmwed to 
the World the criliie. hand of the right ImnouriMb* gcntlo. 
man. in 190S wlien the London Brancli wa.s foumlod it was 
itoodest enough to onll itt elf a branch, and the very first word.-i of 
Mr. Ameer Ali’s first annual report were “ The Lond.-n Brandi ” 
jrhi^h also appeared on the cover .jf Uiu report. More rerently’ 
however, Mr. Ameer AH dropped (hi., modest nomendahu-o nnd 
«ood forth as “ Ihe All-India Mo.sIeni League, London.” Tiiis, 
wa presume, was one of imjieicejitiblc silent “ recon.stitution.s of 
tte London ‘Lesgne nrt a basis of co-orditmlion” of which Mr. Ameer 
Ah m «u fond. He is a historian »if considerable repufe and wa 
Mk him wh^-ther it was not precholy tins procc.ss of impercepti.^le silent 
fw^DSiitntiou of Bi.^ngnl, Deccan and Oiidh "on a Hasw of co-ordinn- 
E?** i.^**«** difiintogrstion and downfall of thy once mighty 

Mojgbttl Empirp. There was this difference, however, between the 
tw« prooewea. The satraps of U»e Moghul Empire, although equally 
imfM»ti«nt ol " outside dictation *' or disci plmc-ae the same Ihim^ 

««ay variottsly be oalIe<i-^-took good c4re nil the same to olitam from 
* ■ Laiperor a wkrraQt for their own iodcpciulence and in.siibordi- 

l^ioD. ivather thao be such a weak Emperor, il. If the Aga 
Khan has t|referred tor, sign his own office, that he ’leaves tiie 
AU-lndia M wlem League and its London Branch to f.ett,lo the mailer 
•rithoul making him responslblo for the consequences. But he has 
«hown clearly enough that dictatorial and even seini-dictatorial 
Sit Uia and^he, at any rate, is genuinely glad 

. Am Ali une.xpeoledly felt, or deo- 

hefeltr--afterfo^ cogitation in the course of 

hi8 readiness to give a complimentary dinner to Mr 
and sobaeqoenUy applied to the Lord Chancellor even 

M been insulted by 

■ ‘ ft A a 1- _ ^ » * . - ■ ^ 


MrjrWaaw Hwan In the letter of the 24th on the 8abj*-ctof thedin- 

o«t W inclined to dei^'directly wdth Mr. 
^ Alb-India 


wiwld no^oubt haya publicly censufod Mr. Waair Hasan 
f /riii/he did not do, 

on hit own Leagne and threw his 
ol ht| L®ag«i0 was 
I* ^ Owmiitee meeiiagf wham tiis resignation wit 

Sgfe !?!*' M oandemnatum 


W meeting was that Mr 

<‘xp an«tion was both full and satisfactory. But 
evou 11 Mr. Ameer Ah was not satisfied, why, asked the members 
should he treat the I>ondon League as a Whipping Boy and 

visit on them the sins of Mr. Wazir Hasan^? Mr. Wazir 
Hasan had already begged him to withdraw his resignation and 
in the meeting even offered to withdraw the personal portimi of Ids 

But MrM'l adequate^ explanation. 

But Mr. MohauuHi All at this stage thought it necessary to 
i^tain both trom His Highness the Aga Khan and Vr 
Wa/.ir Hirsan the declaration that neither of the di^linguisliod 
oflico-bearers could commit the All-India Moslem League to any new 
piinoiple, pardcularly when it conflicted in the clearest manner with the 
exisling rides of the Indian League. Thereupon everyone present 
begged Mr. Ameer All to refer the question of the iineonditional 
siihven .on and the independent status of the London I.eague to 
the A1 -India I.eague for authoritative decision, and to withdfaw his 
refignatiim pending the (Inal settlement. But relying on the oast 
success ot such aud leaning, alas ! on the now broken reed oUhe 
Moslem oligarcliy Mr. Ameer Ali spurned all such prayers. He 
had three wed-known partisans at Lahore, Allahabad and 
Moraclabad, and no wonder that they rushed to his aid without wait- 
ing for a mument for the publication of the full facts of the case or 
as It happem d, the correction of Router's wholly misleading and in- 
correct cable. As lor any regard for the central organisation, it is 
too much to expect a sense of discipline from those who preach it 
Iroin tlie house-tops in these paradox-loving days. Of this we 
make no complaint But the rest of India was silent in spite of the 
provocation .supplied by Reuter’s serious error. I.ord Roberts wbo had 
justified the Iripolitau massHcrcs on the score of exigencies of war*' 
when the whole ci /ilizod world, including all Euglandt condemned it' 
was pressed into service a.s a friend of the Mussalmans, and presumably 
also their guide and philosopher. ^ 

VII * 

Ali wa.s deliberately of opinion 
that It was incoi.sistcut with hi,s dignity and destructive of the' 
usefulness of the London League to accept a conditional sub- 
ventjon from India and the status of a braucli of the All-India League* 
he shoul.l not l.ave waited on tbe flim.sy pretext of winding up the 
League s aceomitg, but should have made his resignation immediately 
effective, and left it to the All-India Mo.slem League to accept or reject 
Ins terms. Or lo could have withdrawn his resignation ponding the 
Jr, dial) League 8 decision, and submitter! the m.itter officially for its 
consu eraUon and settlement in a few weeks. But the fact was 
that (he silence of India di.sillusioncd Mr. Amcor Ali very soon, and 
he only sought an oppurUmity of withdrawing his resignation a/ier 
the departure of Mr. Wazir H.isau, hut the All-India League’* 
Agra beSMon. Ihis was so ol.yious tl.at Mr. Mohamed Ali felt sure 
enough to cahic 10 the Comrade from Marseil es to the sumo cffocL 
hour days after this Messrs. Aimer Ali, Latif and Anik wrote 
to the Loiiuon League Committee withdrawing their 

resignations, uiul three days later Jieutor cabled the ’ . 

version o the la.st scene in this opcia-bouffe, which we pub- 
hftl. elsewl.ere 11 . lull. Now here is a curious " re coustitutiou.” 

All-; Ameer All re, signo.1 oil iho 29L.|, October and Messrs. Latif and 
Auik, followuig the pniiciplc.s oi Larkinsim, went on a " sympathetic 
■iriko. But the ivBignaliona could not take effect, for Mr. Anik * 
was jiroving Ills ab lilies as an ex lert accountant by delaying over 
accounts of some hundred odd pounds for a month and a half Evory- 
thing therefore, went on as a usual as if .Vfr. Wazir Hasan and his 
•o-oailed ulsults and dictation had never existed. No changft what- 
ever oocurml in the rules or membership of the London League orth. 
All-IndiH League, but less than six weeks later, Messrs. Ameer Ali 
Latif and Amk appear as usual on the scene one fine morning to 
anmwjiice the unu.sual fact that the ealiro universe had aitered overnight.** 
iu League lias been reconstit uted”, clucks 

the l.mea if over a now laid egg that li.ul been hatched in t e'PrInt- ' 
n.g House Square incubator. But on examination the egg appears' to b« ' 

tli»> ancient product of 1908, to lubelled "Fre.sii” iu lOil and 
" New-laid ” in 1913. ’ 

VIII 

If this make-believe pleases Mr. Ameer Ali we W# 
no reason to object. But legal fictions have the h^it of 
ocoftsionally over-riding the law and from being invented 
adjuvandi causa became innovations iised rorrigendi causa. To this 
we shall always strongly object, and it is with this object that we 
emphasize the facts of the case. With reference to tliis question, 

Mr. Wazir Hasan’s opinion contained in hi-s reply to Mr* 
Ameer Ali’s last letter is well worth reproduction. He wrote : 

Yon have, however, Introducfiil in your letter a matter of principle which Is" 
of the nurnt far-reaching importaticMiamely, the reUtionsliip of th* . j 
AlUlnuM Afoslom beaftue— which ( (ind you refer to on ono o.,*casion as . 
the Uicimow Leagae-ntad the Uudon Moslem League. This is a ‘ 
subj^t which is happily whlolly indejwndent of our respective peiso- ' 
and I hope you will forglri; me if I address you on fclio subjeot 
with some emphasis. I also hope you will not regard anything ttua /,» 

* reflection on yourself ; nor I hope, will you consider anything 

that I may say abitut .the., work the fjsagqc iq^iniilia as having any 

rrferenoetomyiolf, for I have no desire for self-lauds tion, •- 

Mow, I maintain that the policy of the Mosleixi must he lalU down 

In Indiaend nowhofe aithoofli natn^y,* and rigbky, it must be 
^ IV. coiuTOitotion with the London brahmn whenevet it ie- 
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The Gimrade. 


lOtk janoaiy. 


UitMly in thw maonei that anj work can pojwihly be don*-, and I 
•annotwchowdso a practicable projcramme and pr^ure of work 
•a* bcarranee.1 Thin in rcrj different from wy dictating a policy to 
yaaaiuJ I ne«l hardly awure you that aach an idea never my 

Aa rtearda the aubvcntioii from t ho All-India Mo«lcm League to the; Umdon 
. branch I'dn not boo what objection you hare, or can have, to my point- 
ing out the very obvlouB fact that it would be, an you »ay. “in pro|K,r- 
. lion to. the Bupport the latter give* t/. the work and project* of the 
Central League.” Tlii* is a matter of principle, and, as mich, 1 believe. 
abBolutcly lucontcBUblc. What is more, it is a matter of fact an<l hiw U> 
beu;c*-ntwl. Wliethcr the Ivmdon T..aague ha», a« you Hay. “cordially 
•upported all projeetH which, in itH«i)nBidercd judgment it deemed to b*> 
for thcMucftt of our people,” in * matU^r on which it would la* idle for 
mo to eaprcHi an opinion. IMt it imiy bo that the “ considert-<l judgment 
•f the [.ondon League may differfroin llie “ cotisidorcd judgment of the 
All India Modem League. and I premimc thatln rmitu-rs in which your 
League haH not yet supported the All-India League lU “ conBidon.-d 
ladguieni" did .liiler from that of the All- India League, Here is, tlierc- 

' ■ fore an opportunity wiiicli you Hhould wclcomo of a diHcusHion N-tween 

two’rcBpooHiblc rcpn;.s<inUtivcH of the All-India I,eaguc and the U.ri.lon 
' League and I have every hope that Hueh a ditv-.usHiori woiihl result in 

mutual 'satiHfaction, and tliat the inUfrestsof our community will there- 
by be promoted Howovcimw 1 have sai.l iKifore, everything is subject 
to the guiding principle that in the best resort the opinion of the All- 
lo.Jia Moslem League munt prevail, ar d its policy must lx- lai.l <lnwn 
in conformity wilh the widn-H of the entire community, and in India, 
and not according to the w.Hbes of any individual, not oven of the. 

rntxif eminent among us, in thiH country. • i- •• 

Mr. WaxT IlttHaii'H.ijiiriion was not the exprcKHion of his indi vtdnai 
thoughtH but Hloo.'l oil tlm firtii banis '.f the licague’s Constitution. The 
London fioaguo forms part, of “Tlie Organination of tlie All-India Moslem 
I*oag/io”, according to section H of its rules. “ I’he London Branch 
of ihe All-India Moslem League” is deelured in section I’.O to be 
deemed to have been aniliatcd to Uie All- India Moslem licague 
“fitliin the mcaiiing of tliese rules,” and the All-India Moslem licugne 
may tbnreforc. disamiialc it niider wetion 111. it is rules of this 
character that the Honorary Seeretiiry i.s called npon to enforce, and 
under Bcetion Hb lie ‘'sl'iill exercise all powers and discharge all 
duties labl, down by ami incidental to tlio enforcing of tliesf rules.” 
And yet Mr. Amc-r Ali demanded that M r. Wu/ir ITasaii slumld 
pwaonaily ueknowl-'dg,, publicly that the London l,eague wa.s not a 
branch but an association indepondeiit of the All India .Moslem League 
and of eo ordiiitite status ! I'lven if the Icnd-ui League may 
tolfuale such iiut-ienu-y in its ofViee hear, rs the All India liOague 
tanuot Hubmit to it. 

IX 

Mr Ameer Ali had l-en pressed to submit this matter 
for the decision of ihn All- 1 udiu Moslem ! ( ague: hut inste.id of doing 
so he commenced an intrigue witli itie I’ro/im iul l.eagu. s, wiui the 
result that while tlie Madras Leagu.* stiuhl.ed li-m in the moat 
effei'^'ve and dignilied manner !iy di'c.aiing that a decision of this 

uuestimi lay outside its own ^"'1 '’"'Y “'O '■••JJfni/.anee 

and jurisdietion of the parent. League, the parent League was not 
approached even hy llie declared parlisaus of Mr Ameei .Vh The 

rules of the l.eagiie arc ilierefo “ un.-hanged, and .so long as they 
■ remain nuchangi'd tm other interoretali-m is poi^siM • than the obvious 

one V.hieh, the Honorarv Seer- l iry has out upon them One thiii.g 
Imwever has happened and the rresident of Urn Agra Session, who 
“eaiinot he accused of any kind of partisaiishii.. while eolisiaeiiug the 
incident of Mr Ameer All’s resignation as clo.scd. made the i-* lowing 

araphatic decUriition : - ... . , 

There is. how.-ver. ou, l.oim, o. wmuccMen wilh (he rreem .icv.ssi.m 
‘ whicli re..ui.rs lo Ik » mpha' u- ;ll.v l.o i d(.,vu. h..- Lo.r.lvm o-agu. 

must b- ••■eju.l'.' AS :i br,nic.:i of Hk; I'ar.-iit Le.ag-t -, as » .s v..r 

n tu,.- in licii.e.i, aiel must, work mi tie- lim- of [s-licv hlxl down m 

India Dilb -enee.s of epifiion must lx vv(>lco-n'*.l, mil dihcniiiees 
of piii.eipics c.ime.t be rt!lewe<l. (Jmistitutienai means are m.eii lu 
caoh r.radcli of tie' Lc.ague (" raise .pics', ms e. P'mcip.e. ml ui 
that tiwe Uf .e pilre-l p.m-.i-'lure must be onplirutly follew ■ I. 

X 

It is intercstiug to nou' the f^iovr^rM eomit,enl on the final 
MCilcmcnt of the question. “In other words”, vvriiec ..mr contoni- 
porary “the policy of th« Lon 'on Li ague js to be shspod by th« 
League in India. Mr. Ameer Ali ranst no longer h. aUowotl to 

•paddle bis own canoe’ ; fco must tike his orders - from the C^trafU 

and Luekn'tw. . • Having resigned rather than snbnat t«! auch 

ilictfttion, is he now in humble and erntrite spirit going to (’anosaa f ’ 
N )W the rionetr ovidmitly considers itself cheated of its ane*t because 
«n the first place, no shoos wtire harled about at Agra where a “ second 
Stuttt” had thH>n predicted,* aud not even a “split" occurred; and in the 
secoud plfuie because, even before the Agra session commenwd, Mr. 
Ameer All thought l>etter of the matter and withdrew his preten- 
sions at the same time that he withdrew his resignation. Now if any- 
thing iscertaia. it is this that resignations no longer consUtute a virtue, 
and few are prepared to recognise them even as a necessity. He who tmders 
a resignation in the belief that with its acceptance the world would come 
to nn end is very soon likely to be Uught that the world is at least aa 
presumptuous at lie. and thinks nobody to be mdis^nsable But 
whatever the general practice, we feel sare that Mr. Ameer Ah will 
not take his tip from the Pionm and say .in the spirit cf 
“ Non Canotsamw.” The joke has been tried too often, and it has 

now oetsed to be oven amusing. 

' j^yi^ jji /dve 


(To send os wandering in search of the fnneral procession by 
falsely announcing one’s death every day !) 

Mr. Ameer Ali has to take orders neither from the GomraeU 
moT from Locknow. He has to take ordere from a power— and it 
is nndoubtedly a greater power to-day than it was ever before--froa> 
whose dictation no public man can pretend to be free. It is ^ 
power of the public voice, a voice that may at times be hnsky with 
excitement, or unsteady according to the influences to which it w 
susceptible, but winch is nonetheless, sufficiently clear to-day, and whtob 
wilh the growth of education and enlightenment is bound to grow 
clearer and clearer every day. The London Branch, from its 
very nature cannot bo treated in the same manner ss Provincial 
Leagues. Us unequal cmnpo.Hition makes its {xisition one of pecu- 
liar delicacy. Financially London cannot support the All-India Moa- 
lera I*eagne and is itself far from self-supporting. For the most part 
the London League members are young students from whom th® 
direction of the League’s policy cannot obviously be expected. A claim, 
therefore, of independence or co-ordination can only be the perwnal 
claim of Mr, Ameer Ali, and as such, it mean.s either a claim to dicta- 
torship or II confes.sion of impatience of all control. Now, as Bfr* 
.linnnh explained at ITmbay, in the course of his speech as Chairraau 
of tlie meeting cijnvened under the auspices of the iljia-nl-lslany 
to welcome Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Moharaed Ali back to India, 
“ the fact is that the Mohamedane have passed the stage of political 
infancy and have grown np to the stage of manhood, and therefore, 
can no longer be controlled by dictatorial policy fiom without or 
within; they will not obey even the semi-lictatoriiil polioy of a 
few individual leaders as they did a few years ago.” But tho 
Mus-alinatis are to-dav as anxious a.s at any time previous to this 

to co-c.perate with all leaders of public opinion, an 1 they will listen 

to advice from genuine W('ll-wisliers as re.speot fully a.s people whtf 
have begun to think for themselves can ever do. There is room 
enough'' in the councils of the community for men of tlie 
undoubted iihllity and groat experience of Mr. Amocr Ah. If be w 
willing t" co-opcriite with them, they will work at all tiruee aa 
loyal e()mrade.s. 


XI 


m 

Bu! Mr. Ameer All’s conceptimi of eo .'poration miHt undergo sotoa 
modith’iuion bef.ue, any user'll work can he doM(\ Throughout the 
Khiv Mr.ssrs. Wii/or Hasan and .M'.haiiid Ah they were not 
even once inform >d of any me.Ming of th- L-.ndon League, and were 

suhjeeted to "onsidcniblo amount ..f rii l.jnc.ss on the, only occasions 

on whicli th-'V attended such in'ctings. 0:i the hut of 
these o-rasi-ms *.Mr. IMohumed Ali was asked to h^avo the meet- 
ing : hut a.s Mr. VVa'/.ir Hasan’s picsun'c. was toler.xtod and Hi» 
Highness the Aga Ivhari w.iS pressed to atti'n.l. although both of 
tluur. \vt K* 'is milch ii )ti-meiiil>ers of the Tiond.m League as h«, 
Mr* .Moha u'd .Vli .-ucoessfully insisted on taking part iu th« 
nieetimg. Surely Mr. Ameer Ali c >uld not have forgotten that 
what he cuUs tlie fiuckiiow Leaguii more tliaii once invited hiiB 
to presule at its annual sesdon-s, and Mr. \Ta'/,ir Hasan avmi borrowed 
till' sum of Us. 0,0(10 wliich was remitted to him for the expensca of 
the jouruey. If the .SiMn-efary or a t’oum'illor of the l.cague took tlie 
tn/ubh' .f going to London w'ithoui requiring the London League 
to pay their exiicnses, could thc) expect, to he tamed out even 
from its meeting!- us non-me.mlK*r.s ? Co-operation involveis a bi- 
lateral eonsub-ration, and if Mr. Ameer Ali deuTCS it the AH-lndi* 
League will certainly not close its doors on him. But it *-xpect« 
similar consideration for its own offiee-bearera and members, and 
those who desire that the two Leagiies must loyally co-opoi^ 
with each other should take steps to make Mr. Ameer Alt reaw 
the full significance of cu-oporation. 


Phantom Figures. 


VIJl. 


Tm* Opium Opkich. 

That the two J>onartment8 that bring most money tothamnn*^ 
d which cany on their work with Iroodom from nnd 

ailing of official linen in public; ahould bf entirdy ^ 

imbere of the Domiciled eommnnity and iaduuw, in • 
tttation of the etale argument about the need Tor importlur 
tes from Great BriUin to flU uprtVacnnciea.ih wery bAodH of 
blic serfice. The European who (very wiaej^) aetUea down in 
dia find* himwlf wonw treated in the matter of empbymeot ^ 
I eons than either Mohamedad <> 1 ^ Hindu 
daring Ut oMMwn *o b. •• Stihrioo 1 *!^ ’ to » 
naitind t« Uni oempntion lor thnin •*. Vow «f 0^«i« nlioiyH, 






lOlli JaBtnny.' 


The Conuracle. 


II 


One eennot help thinking lliet the Snpreme Gorernnient of that daj 
relied on the seulimeutHl dislike some Europeans feel against 

dassifjing their offspring under the designation just mentioned, fjr 
the (U^liko and dread of most officials towards those of their counfrj- 
men, who elect to ahi<le permanently in India, is one f)!' the foolish 
political fads possessing the mind of your averugo (Jivilinn. With 
the aMition of the Opium Department yet iim>ther opening will he 
closed for young Euri>pettn8 and Eurasians anxious to earn a liveli- 
hood in the land of tlieir adoption. Threalened men, however, live 
long, so one may describe the afynn-wallah Saliih in tlie hopes 
tlia'< his departmental demise may he jioslponed yet awhile. When 
the poppy ceases to be grown and the state Unally abandons a source 
of protit under the mistaken notion of benefiting the vert nous Chinee, 
a skeleli of tlio Opium oflie^T, as he was in llie flesh, may have a 
melancholy interest for sludenfa of “ tilings which have been to 
begin with,” the pay of the opium officer is hardly a living 
wage; huppoaing him to follow the customs and maintain the same 
style of comfort as do otlier Sahilis. Luckily tlio neoos.*-ify for 
spending many monlhs out in camp lielps to kef p his head just above 
tlio waves of impending debt, and he usually loss acquired the Uf'eful 
knack of making his eight annas go ns far — or I'urlher — than most 
other folks* rupee. 

There are alleviations for the somewhat minor position ocenpiod 
by the Opium Officer — whether ho ho a Sub-Deputy <tr nieifly an 
Assistant in the Depariuient. More than any oiher offlciul, (save 
perhaps the Canal Otlicer), he !s brought in close touch with tho 
varieties of rural India ; tho lain is, ineatis onivelihood, uiul charuct<*r- 
iutics, of that paiient, liardwo.king imlividiial krii>\vn as the ryot, Uo 
gains op|.-.)rtnnitieH for seeing tho pnihlem of admiiiisLintioo from 
both points of view, that of I ho rulers and that of the niKil, and if 
blessed with ordinmy inif Iligt nee and a dislike for tlie devious 
meihods oommon among eenuin *>pc.s of iho Indian sitl ordionte 
official, Oftuld render valuaide help to Magi.'-liutes and I'l lico iiffin-rs, 
were he sure that such as.'iistauce would ho thaakfolly received. 
Freqiionily its being pn'fi'rrod is either resentcfl, or rogi.rdoJ as 
iroiihlebome meddlii g liy a person not direct y concerned with 
execuiivo functions, lieing tliu.s thrown for llio niajov ponion of his 
time among dwellers on me Indian couuiry»ivle, a niuu in tho Ofiimn 
inihihes a laslo for some porsuil or hol.liy connecled with the jnest, 
or present, life of the Indian agiiculinial po[iulaiioo. lie may tako 
up tiie study of foik-h-ie ; of eoliecling ui.tiquai ian deUiil.s ; hinds 
alter aiieietit coins ; <»r resf'arclies into tlio natural history of ai.iiniils 
found witliiii hi& j:uisdi(!tio«i. Wo knew otc* Moli.imodan Ojiiom 
Offieor wltuwas skilled in tracing ilio origin of tlio rude ballads, siiug 
at village gatherings by the Hindu peasantry of tlie (xorakhpur 
Division. Another — an Eurivsian — who was ati anliqunrian of no 
mean pietensiuns and further |i naturalist credited with several 
original disooverioa of Che iil'o and peoaliaritios of lieast and insecls 
to t'O met with in tho District where lie was eioplu^eJ. A thiid 
inciividiial had made himself into a capital amateur pliolographer 
Mid also a skilled mechanio, 'i'iie liacJoni from the excessive burden 
of desk work winch now deprives, {pact Lord Ciewe), nnnnliera 
of most In li an Dopartnienis of time and taste for indnlging in 
Oseful and occupation outside their official duties has resulted in 
trapflfr'fming the maj< rity oi Opium men into from mere pi rfor- 
mei'B of routine iabunr, and the work v.f ilieir nppointiuent. into 
anierlainiug companioins, whowr conversation tomes a.!> a welcome 
change from tho customary gossip of a smtfll station. Even inilie 
uiwitwr oH (iepartBiouUd boil Uiey differ from other ** flies on (he 
wheel” of Govern tinent. At eeilaio seasons of the year, they have 
to undergo the trial of high pressnro oondiliotis, not haviog more 
than half an hour to themselves between the hours of dawn and 
do k. I refer to annual weighiueiils and the disliihnting of ad- 
TaoctH) for next years’ sowlttg of tlie poppy ;•!* plant possessell of 
raairy Ireueficial features vvhicli ore convenieiiUy Ignored by, faddists 
of lire Ault Opium Party, As s splendid and sustaining stimulant ' 
dnrieg proli nged physical exertion ; as a projihylutio in tiacls in- 
fected by tnolaiia j and as A kelp in some kinds of fever, he- 
sides acting a first rate anodyne in cases of severe bodily pain ; 
tSie die<TPditeJ poppy can daiui to be pronouneed a “ boon and a 
blessiug ” to Indians — if not to all men, Thi'v, however, is not the 
place for arguments against the abolition of ofiium growing, hut 
a sketch of those engaged in watching over its cultivation, 

“ Weighnients ” commonly go on at the hottest time of the year, 
when a fipiy loo is attaining full force and an April son blazes with 
tantalising glare for tlie best portion of the day. SiMroundv d by 
•' crowd of sweltering, arid not over fragrant, rustics— not a curled 
nd scented dailing among them — the Opium Officer pursnes tlie 
olpnototmnH, if important, Imsiness of checking tiie amounts brought 
tp tbs Go-dowp . by hundreds of cultivators and seeing t!»at 

man’s quota is duly recorded, and the account between him 
the Department truly adjusted. After a fortnight or 
more— aeoording to the are's umier optufin id a District of such 
incessant work lie surisljf earDs the slftck time which snoceeds 
weighnienis, an4 is richly entitled tpi' a holiday the Hills: 
alwaffi ^supposing bis fitnmees aHoir a l^ury of ibat sort. Through- 


out the monsoon ho might be described as resting on his official 
oars, n<it having niiicli correspondence heyimd a few rouline papers 
and Re[)Oit8 lo hotlier him. When tlie mins appioacli their end, 
he once more biiiKts forth into spasmodic vigour, and liuiries front 
liendquarlcrs to a Talosil hun.nalow in order to issue avivnneeB to 
intending cultivators, eniploving his powers of Hrgnnnnl, and per- 
suasion to keep the opium area up tho expected standard. 1ft one 
respect he is fortunate ns cotii|)arcd with hia h llows ip the Polj^o, 
Public W orks, and otlier Brunclies of the Public Service, in that he 
is not called upon to jdcase tnaiiy masters. If lie is a 8iil)- Deputy, 
his only “ boss ” is tlio Agent, — a Civilian, of course, of wliicli class, 
hut one now remains since the closing down of the ^’iiliia Agency, 
Consequently lie is delivered from tliose visits of inspiction, and 
tlio iiecessily for keeping a nnmhers of bigwigs of varioiis degree 
informed as to Ids wuik, resembling a Free Lance rallier than a 
official subordinate to a slioiil of superiors. Still an Opium Agent 
has gnat powers for good and ill where tlie officers tifldtu' his 
charge are coiiccrned. Proliahiy given that liillet ns a satisfactory 
way of disposing of Ids demnnd.s for something in his own linq 
of work, tlie Agent — at all events during Ids fiist year of office — 
knows veiy little of the internal woiking of tlie |)epnrtnient or 
the peeuliaritios of poppy cultivation, and manufacture or tho existing 
Regulations. ^ 

Jt he is a sensible man he contents himself willi quietly going 
insight into the manner his olVn-ers are working, and in letting 
tlieui iiud in him a sympathetic adviser ami friend, not a tyrant 
seeking whose prosjiects lie can mar or utterly ruin, 'i’o the credit 
of tlie Civil Srrvico, an Agent of the latter It pe is rare, w excep- 
tion to tlie general rule, so wlien the Departiiteiit liMppens Lo suffer 
from an inlliclion of this kind, it hocoines all tlie more notieenhio. 

One prov ince wo know endured a trial insepiirahle from the*chltef 
autiiority being vested in a per'ioii mludfe.^tly uiilitlcd to liavo 
gentlemen — cdlier ICuioi earis or Imliaiis — under Ids control, and mupy 
BIO the stories ndaled of Ills orhilrary acts ; Ids refusal of leave 
(ju.sfly due), on any frivoious reasons, and — woist of aJl — a practice 
he had of lisfeidiig to tales from Indinn siil'ordiimtes — fjotnushtus,^ 
vwhn> n'r/>, ef hi/c f/fihn.s oimic — against llie immediale a superiors of 
his favoured spies. Jt would liardly ho possible for an European 
in a respotisihle po t to lower himself more n the estimation of 
those under than did tlie imlividiial in question during Ids tenure 
of no Agency. Wlien no more (iehls Idooin witli wldle p'fi’PJ 
flowers and a policy of I’linrisidcid i ighleoiisness lor suppressing 
nn imngiiuiry vice — so long as lliia decs not affect tlie pockets 
the Brilisli tnx-p^iyer lois finally (ei iniiialed a Itepariment so vulnaltle « 
for Indian revenney, (ho las'. Opium Olficer will ho aide in re- 
tirement on Ills lain hie pension to ponder over tlio infaliiation of 
the G. vei nnn nt, ami nionrnlidly recall his morning lid^fr in the 
C(>ld weallicr ; Ids free clmis witli zaniindiiis and tlieir tenaiiis ; 
the Sturm und l)<ixn(] of weighnients, and the delight of finisldng 
his ndvniices witli a kiiowl(*dge that he too — in Ids way — was mate 
rislly lieij'iug to postpone the evil day of new and increased 
taxation where India anu its inhabitants are concerned. 

Iemocdito*. 

Short Story. ... 

Syed Rahman. • 

Bhundi was a quiet little sintiiin in Bengal. Its yearly excite* 
ment wa« a four days’ nipct at Cluiatmas, This giddy period and tb* • • 
occasional change of its officials were the only tilings that .kept t^e 
Pliiropean infiahitants from falling into a stale of conia. They 
prided themselves, without rancour, but with a quiet conscious feclii\g 
ut merit, on tlie fact that never had an Indian been posted 1iiiPT||jn 
them in any of the Goverpment offices, and tliat their small cjub 
house showed an nninternipted row of white faces. So it was with 
no little ronslernalion and a hasty seeking of rca.‘<on8 that th^y 
heard their next Assistant Magistrate was a young Moliamedan juft 
appointed. Syed Bahjnan was a boy, jusVa nice fresh boy, a very 
good specimen of English Pulilic school and Varsjty training. He 
played most games well, cricket and racquets entliusiastically, rode 
to hounds, danced well, bridged belter, sang college choruses in a 
boyi^h barilone; and I don’t believe had ever pausetf to consider' 
whether there was any difference between himself and his many 
English chums. In fact there was none because none had ever been 
made. 

His chums had deeply bemoaned the fact that Bengal was to he 
the scene of his official career. They solemnly advised him to work 
the powers that-be and get out of it. He heard various reports qt 
ludfo.ue unhealthy districts with but one or two wretched officiaU 
living in solitary state. So when he heard that Bhundi was h(?,i(ihitj, 
had a Club, boneted a race-course and a four dsy«’ meet, be maalajjy 
slmok iiHnda. witli. fate aad took there Uo pouios aud a cqmj* ' 
social equipment. 


' TTie Gmmye- * 


hMtAixsdl to oaII ond hftd no look, finding ernrynne ont. But 
in ooiirt t-li* next do/ lie oouie ooroiw the kind old Jadge. Ooropbell 
WO* of o font d/lrig t/pe of Oivillon, o Seliib wnd m good ft jadgo of 
wen A* of horne*. fl^ nunatnei up the WtfU-iiieooerei led oad found 
him Ter/ eimiUr iu idee* ahvl conrerM ion to hi* own son in a 
BritiHh retfiioeut. Thereupoa he pitied him greatl/ and, with large- 
hearted hoKpltalil/, ifirited him to share hi* batchelor ab-^o. 
Baltmaii accepted and gratefully, “Arc you sure I ahan'i 

Ife patting /on out, Sir, f should like it. Tents are ver/ jolly* 
but I really believe one can have too ranch of them. ” He arrived 
next day nnd O.uapboll snrveyed his traps with approval. Neat, 
useful triitika, backed by gun cases, a cue cose, bats, polo sticks, golf 
clnbs. It pMhsei] the old man to neo that he looked after his puoie* 
before even cncjuiring which room he was to occupy, and that at 
dinner lie gem ly, rcNpoctfully, but lirtnly, lectured his host on the 
condition of his stables ; just as his son had done. He spent his 
flrststh'ree evenings in putting tliein right with his owu hands. B/ 
this tilde Oampbell realised tli«t he had done himself a good turn ; 
Rahraau was young, enthusiastic arid armisiug, and added to these 
* gijalitic« a '''Illy oriental tact which made liiio a delightful compa- 
nion, W^lien t/ie strenuous sottling-iu was linaily accomplished, lie 
began to take an interest in social life. EiKpiired particulars as to 
the Club, etc., an 1 wondered brie/ly whether there were any men of 

♦ his owu age in Llie place. It wa.s at this jiinct ire that Campbell 
took ii/ioii him.-elf a lather’s duly, ife began by taking llahiiian 
to the 0/n/> hoping that the boy’s youthful cimrm would soften the 

ladim and his xji irLhig instincts Interest the mmi. In some measure 
he was Mueoessfiil with t/ie latter, but thn former were stonily aloof, 
liahmaii jiiiUpmJ to this at once and enquired the reuson. Over the 
after-dinner cigar Campbell very very kindly told the boy of race pre- 
judice, Anglo Indian susceptibilities, and numerous other delicate 
matters. Told to this lad they seemed, ereu in the old man's ear, 
nd'icalouH, though m iny a time the tmiuptiousn -ss of some “ Eng- 
land returned ” studeut had made the arguments seem sound, the 
prejudices rj^ht. Tlie boy’s proud eyes never wavered, they held 
Campbell’s riglit thiough, surprised, hurt, then a little savage, till 
the old man, leaning forward, held out his hand with a final word. 

“ To mo ” he said, “ you are as my own son, in no way diiferent. ’* 

“ You arc very good, Sir, ” said ibo boy “ 1 reidise now how good,” 
aud the bio vu eyes softened gently. “Are tliere no meu of taj 
own race sulHoiently advanced to ncoive me and urtderA.taiid m/ 
ways, ” he added. “ Of course, lad, many, fine fellows too some 
of them ; but — uot exactly Ikmc ; still iliere are one or two delightful 
men, orthodox, who I’m sure would gladly see you in their houses. ” 
Hero the mutter dropped, llahmau did uot give up tlie Cluh ; that 
he felt, was unsporting. But he avoided tlie society of the ladies 
entirtd/. He was rewarded, for the men liked him better and 
better, ilnd very soon there was not one wn > remembered at any tune 
lyhen talking to Kaliman that lie wa.s addr. sdng an alien. The 
ladies, too, would gladly now have Inum friendly, but the Uu’s pride 
forbade any iniercoiir.He ihere. Tiiero win uo sporting ground on 
which they were equal, and other terms he rejceied. He lived on 
with Campbell pericetly happy, coulent to have apruit lus life thuj. 
This, of course, could not he. llepeutod iuvualums trom his dead 

• (nther’s people made him j.mriicy off up to i...4lio(0 the first monlb’s 
leave he got. Wl.enhc returuod, Campbell felt mstiiioliveiy that 
all was not well. He Seeunei to fiave grown older and tlie .fudge 

^ .WCH^ridetod what had dune if. iSot ilisdiliusionnieui, he knew, for 
Rahman told his friend tlie firt-t evening of liis return how agrv^abl/ 
•nrprised he had been. His people were or.inKloX, but advanced 
' The men were sportsmen ami sahtbs. They k^‘pt a booberv o.vk 
of Rampur honnds, they preserved their jungles, tiiey made iiim 
look a baby at polo. Tbey were jvdiy )ellow.s too, full of annedote 
and puna. 'I’fie I.iUios aUo lie found clianuuig. though a good ikml 
more orthodox ihau the men. He rep<«tod tinsslowi y twice, and the 
Jnd^o wondered if here lay the rub. Every one had been most kind 
*' ‘to hiuj and be was very glad be. bad studied l/rdti and Her si an as 
axtra lan^ inigea. His father liad wisJied it. But trouble lay at the 
back of his ejes and he ruJe too hatd at all houts. It worried 
Campbell, fie more than liked the bv>y~-tla*ir year togetl««r had Cou- 
aoiida'.ed tlo'ir inen bihip. One morning upon ilnj pile ol letters uo 
tire tray was one for Babman oddres.scd in Urdu character of a 
distinctly feiiii.iine type and (•till Rmeiiuig of atu/\ Tho boy took 
ti up hist, looked gurpiised, ojieued aud began to read it. To 
. Oampbell wipciiiog inm closely his eyes were always an index. Tha 
•urprise faded into deltgUieti coiisieruuLtuu, wbicu gave place to 
perfect tetiderm'.s>' ; Imt at the close of the letter the trouble came 
back doniMiM and jH iplexity s«>emod ta,i lake a share. VV’iihout an/ 
remark Itahmau went «.ff to otiiue; but duri.ig limoli hour he tried 
raw oouniry bred.s in the licl suu, and hv was riding instead of play- 
ing racquets in the eveumg. When diNilordi, one of the bo/’g : 

■peciui Iriciids, came into the Club foi bridge, he amswered Uiedudge’e i 

enquiry with, “ I left Chip^i still timing his pomes to do furlongs in < 

impossibl/ quick limes. 1 retired defeated and wear/. ” ^aiup- 1 

bell brougiit the rubber to an abrupt close b/ declanug tiiree in “ no ^ 

tramps, ” instead of doubliug his uppoueuta* aud hurried ufif home» 


i In a long chair in the verandah Mt RAhmaa, 'm<h%d/ «nd hifibri^ 
I He did not set OempMl till ^he {iiU>er was standing 
1 Tlien he jumped to hi* feet, and with M nsoitl polik^ictsti. 
the older mao his chair, which was accepted; 

^ The/ both puffed in lUenee for a bit, then **; it grew d.'xrh 

Rahman saddenly burst forth* “I think the VIohamedaa cmRom of 
purdah is ridieoton^. It leads to all sorts oldooeption and intrigue. 
Besides it’s barbaric.” “Do you think so?” said Campbell, flicking 
ash oil his cigar with his little finger, “I personally find as 
deceit among the women in Europe. Take a suburban or » countty 
towu in England. Until education fits them to take their ploob and 
bold it I think the purdah is as good a sphere as any. The meris' 
breaking tlirougli purdah shows no real advancement and does not, 
»o far as I can see, broaden their outlook. We h.ivc plenty f 
chances of judging kpccially in Bengal. It is when ediicatii n an 1 
the right sort of upbringing is conjoined with the coming out, that 
we see a very fine example of woraanhotd.” “ But hiuely if U et 
do not start by breaking down this ridiculous sysleui oan 1>^ 

no^vancc. ” “ Wiiat makes you think that ? A w .ixaii brougii*. 

up in purdah is not fitted to take her rigli.^ place iu t i c wojld, and; 
wliy force her into a false position, and thus create a whole gei.i- ia- 
tion of beings such as I alluded to”? “ But— bu:. ” broke' in the 
younger man. “ Let me finish, ” said Campbell, “ i coic-iiJcr tier. 
Mohamedan community in a very strong position. They can see 
the error of both, the purdah sy.itcra and the freedom of wouitn witii 
ill-regulated minds. Thi.s being the case the younger geneiaii oi of 
daughters must lurely score. They can from their youths be itained 
properly, given the wide edocation of men and some prol'essio i to 
occupy their minds when hou.seliold duties are done. An intelligenl 
woman, I epeak of our class, has finished all her domestic duties in 
a couple of hours. Tnen, again, rnarriag'* is not a profcs.sion aud 
never while it is so looked upon will it be a success. you moat 
have heard in England of the great demand fo.- div.m'e to be maU« 
easier; you must have noticed tiie disiurhod state of vary many 
married couples l>o you want your people to go through this, or 
to avoid it wio-dy ? If your women are domestic dolls now, which 
assertion I raihcr doubt, i.s it better to lot them remain such in 
character oxfiooting more from them or to wait till they can taka 
their rightful phaoc an women; beings with a mind, a soul, an intel- 
lect as sonnd as any man's ” f A long silence ensued during which 
Rahm lu paced np and down the verandah, and in (he dusk it was not 
poKsiblc for Cainpliell to see what effect bis words were having. 
Suddenly the boy .stopped. “ I believe, ” he said, “ that I agree* 
still don’t you think a girl of 15 or 16, if taken out of purdah and 
really well educated for four or five years, would not remain a doll 
in mind? I 8[)pak o)' a superior sort of girl, one whose mind, evea 
at that age, might he filled with some i-ense of what a gieat sphere 
a worn in’H is ” ? He jutiised que.slioni igly, “I spoke in generali- 
ties.” said the Judge, “ No doubt there are individual cases and of 
course a lot would depend on tho sort of society that the girl bad 
after her training was finislicd. If she is to be associated with a 
very ordinary circle of people, let us lake this station for example* 

I should think it very probable that her five year’s tiaining would 
not be enough. Her only compatdons of her own sex would ha 
women wliose minds do not rise above the petty domestic details of 
their own and pik Ii other’s affairs, social, moral and pliysical. Their 
reading is limited to sensational iioveli* and fashion papers. TIta 
lieiglitof tlieir ambition is to end as the wife of a Lieutenant-Governor. 
Yon nndei stand, of course, that J speak in generalities and take my 
exHinples fnnn the social life in India as I have found it. Thei 
there is another point of view. Might not her example be followed by 
many who did not even have this s|)Poial five years’ training aad 
might uot tlie commuiiity be led to emerge half fledged ? Is it right 
that one individual should for an uncertain ex|)oritnent chance iu- 
juiiug many others ? Say, this woman liad a daughter, and from 
eartirtst youth hrouglit her up to freedom. In this she would bo justi- 
fied, for the example set would be an excellent one.” 

The Judge’s quiet convincing voice fell to silence. Ho rose t» 
hi.3 feet, laid his iian is on tlie shoulders of the boy* who Stood 
silently before him, and then spoke again. “ Marry her my aou W 
the way her mother would wish; train her yourself and then togfi- 
ther hriug up your daughters as fearlessly, broadly and oa^cfuliy at 
your sons, ” Rahman’s puzzled eyes rested on Campbell wod Uien 
he 'anghed: “ I knew you’d guess, Sir, I’ll think over every word 
you’ve said,” 'I'he outcome of this couversatioa waa a Imrried 
visit to Lahore which obviated all chauce of auothor epistolary isK 
discretion. The old man guessed that, though he wa* only told that 
the boy’s uncle, delighted, was arrangintg a- mafriage for him with 
the dangbler of a neighbour wiiom of course Rabdiaa had poly aOeo. 
in photo.a, bnt of whom he had heard mivdt. Rahman's boyish laugh 
rang delightedly once more through the rooms and Campbell hid 
the tears in his eyeslwhiod a law report. He knew he soon woqld 
loose am'tber sou. But that was i|alore, aud the way of the looamg * 
was Well. . • 
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A j/’’’ H>rBhim RHlmtulla, Kt., in the course of his Presidential 
Address at the Agra Session of the Moslem League said 

Gkntlkmkn,— I wish to tender my grateful thanks to you for the 
high honour you have conferred upon me in inviting roe to preside 
over your deliberations at this Annual Session of the Moslem League. 
I clearly recognise that it is the highest honour in the gift of the 
Community and my appreciation is all the greater because it was 
spontaneously conferred. 

At a time like the present, when differences of opinion are strongly 
asserting thi-msel VOS, and there is a general feeling ffiat tho Mu^sal- 
inans oMndia have politienlly readied the “ parting of tho ways,” 
you will, 1 am sure, recogrise how diffienlt is the position of vour 
Piesident Gontleuieu, J necepted the difhcnlt task whiVli you have 
niviled me to unr! ufolce ns a rail of duty, and 1 have done so in the 
nrni eunvietion that yon will all extend to me your earnest help and 
assistance in the discharge of my duties and will willingly share the 
•■eBponsibilify which ns Mnssnlmons atf aches to each rme of us. Tho 
large and rcpresenlative ‘gathering of M„ssalnians from all parts of 
Im.iu who have asseiiiMed here to-day, at great person..! inconee. 

nierice, proves to my mind beyond the shadow of a doubt the strong 

vitality for organized political and public life p.;sses-ed by our 
Coii'inunify. J am confident lluif I may saf ly rely upon your sincere 
C0-0| eratiof) in mnhing an earnest effort to bridge ov; r the difficnlties 
trh oh cimfront us in a m irit of con..id.‘red compromise, so that 


instead of parting we shall nl) become solidly united 


again, and in 


this way adopt the only line of aeti<.!i wliich will ensure the sUo-rdy 
progress of the cause we have all at lucrl. In all organizations, such 
W ours, differenccR of opinion must prevail. Tt is the appli. uiion of 

different, minds to cornim.n problems and (lie full and free disenssiou 
of the vari. ns aspccl.s of given questions wl.icli lead to the formation 
of niaiured decisions and advance public imcrcst. Holding (hesd 
views 1 am always anxiojis to welcorno reas-.iied di.scnssion of all 
questions affecting our progress and well-l)cing--wi(h (hb- reservation, 
that a)ler a decision has been reached, we .should loyally accept it 
and zealously work on the lines so laid down. This* policy does not 
necessaiily mean that a decision once taken should he irrevocable. No 
policy ill this democratic age can be laid down whi. h should bo regard 
ed iu the light of the laws of the Modes and rcrsbms- urmiterable 
and hxec, for all time. The decision so taken should he aoceiUed as 
m .lasts to work upon, until such time as (he general body of ot.inioa 
may ehniigo m view of altered circumstances, greater experience, 
detection of flaws and drawbacks not foreseen, and similar ca.ises. 

Ibeso decisions should then he reconsidered, and modified or altered 

as the then prevailing conditions m.iV icqr.ire ^^'hat apriears to me 
of the utmost mq.ortai ce is that all disctis.-ions should be conducted 
on non - 1 arty and non-pcisomil grounds, and people finding themselves 
in H uiu.onty should loyally accept Urn demiy ascertniiiod decisions 
Of the majoiiiy and sincerely co-operate in a spirit of military discipline 
in advancing the pul.lic cause on lines so laid down. Unless wo are 
all piepa.cd to work in fuithering the of our cornmuniiy on 

these l-iips, I Ruj aliaid ou; progress will he retarded and >ery8trio..8 
nilhcnllus will continue to confront ns. Mav 1 Bp.ueal to you Uenile- 
Bx-n, and ihrouyh you to llm whole of the M osh m commnuiiy in 
indm, to work b.r onr common interests in a spirit of l.ro.rd -minded 
toIeral.mi) and sincere co-. :|>erution ? If we do so fn^- from all pors.mul 
coiiaulerain.ns, bearing in mind nothing but what is best for tbe 
common g<A)d, OUT pr.-gress will ned only be sikc and certain, bat 
1 »H 1 be at a rate gralifyuig even U. tbe impatient spirits amongst us. 

Thr Cawnporr Moaqi'K. 

You are all aware that for Severn! mouths th« Cawnpore Moanoe 
queation greatly exercised the mind- of the Stoslem coii.muniiy 
in India, and it must have I.een with feeling of relief (hat, you noticed 
? j^J*'*** solved by the far-sighted .statesmanship of H. H. 

Lcid flardinge, our oateemel and popular Viceroy. May I, at this 
juncture remind you of the nohie simlimeiits to which His Excelleuey gave 
e*p^es^ion when, at Delhi on the occa.don (,f Ids olfjciRl entry into the 
ttew capifal of India, he presided at tho fiist meeting of the rewly cons- 
tituted Legislttiive Council, meeting for the first time in Delhi ? In the 
memorable speech whicli he delivered ou the occasion, Uis Excellency 


“ Still, whatever I may feel on the subject of tho crime itself. I only 
wish to assure you and the wIioKr of India that this incident will 
in no sense influence my attitude. I will pursue without 
faltering the same policy in the future as during the past two 
years and 1 will not waver a hair’s brea.lth feoin that course.” 

^^Who will venturp to deny that Lord Hardinge has faithfully 
WfJHed the statesmanlike pledges he gave to the people of India on 
^that oc. asion ? The parental interest he has sliewn towardi our 
wuritiynieo has rightly won for him tiie heartS/'of the people. This 
incident is valuable hV>t merely«a« an episode ^ the history of this 
oointi^ ; the lesaonawhich auch a policy illueiiatea is of tmestiiaable 


value, both to Great Britain and to India. Lord Hardinge has 
shewn what cures sincere and fatherly sympathy, not in more words 
of whtcli we have hud plenty in the past, but in actual practice, cun 
easily acontnplish. It lias always been a marvel to me why the 
British officials in India do not make a studied attempt, by mcan.s 
of sympathy and consideration in practice, to win over the hearts of 
the people ..f this country. May I venture to tell them In.w ridiculously 
easy it is to succeed in this deroction ? One of the profhincnt chafac- 
tenstics of tho Indian people is their highly developed sense of 
gratitude. In how many places, in times of stress and Itrain, have 
not the Indian people come to the re.seue of Englishmen in the past 
and m how many cases have they not gone to^tlie length of 
sacrificing their own lives to proleot the lives of Englishmen ? If 
an attempt is seriously made by offieial India, as a religious duty, 
to try and see Indian problems from the Indian point of view, and 
if the offlciul always keeps before l.bs mind’.s eye that ho is the.sarvant 
of the people 01 India, he will capture the Indian imagination as 
nothing else will do. We shall not then hear the lamentations which 
are l.en.g consia-.tly dinned into our ears, of tho growing difficulties 
of the governance of this country. It is his policy, which Lord 
llniilirgo has laid before him and which he is trying to carry out 

in practice, that has so endeared him lo the Indian people. Will the 

lesson bo t liken t<> heart by tlie official world in India 7 If it is, they' 
will not only smooth their own path but tho patli of those aiiiongst 
tlio Indian public men who have heori striving in the face of grave 
obstacles and impodimcriLs to iiiakc, otnciala realize how potent the 
effects of sympathy and consideration ore. 

Plka of Wbaxnksb. 

But there is a class of cronker.s who have said before and will say 
again, thai it is all very well ro talk about winning tho hearts of* the 
p«o.ple , Imt wbat about Biitisb prestige 7 If Goveinment are to 
Burreiid«r .o every agitatioo started against official measures, the 
work m admin stiHt.ou will become impns^il)Ie and tlio British people 
undei- (lieje circumstances may as ’.veil clear out of the <!outitry It 
IS this clu.ss of i I responsible people, though they may belong to the- 
British lace, wbicli is largely rc.sponsible for any existing estrangement 
H. IS people who imagino that tbe “ mailed fist ” is (he best policy' 
who are really rcKponsible for the increasing difficulties which confront 
the officni world. Let us calmly and judiciously examine what* this 
ory logically mear-,v It can only mean that once an official has taken 
a decKsion, m most cases without consulting the views of responsi- 
ble people amongst those who may ho aff.-ct.ed by such decision, and has 
p)( rutiheJ l>y Gov. rnnient on fi;r parte statements, it shall be 
irr.^vocablo. If ilie ilecisioii proven diatustefn! t.i the people concerned 
they I, live conslitutionuily two courses open to them— (/) to petition 
(jiincnimcnf, bringing to their m.r.ico how liurtfnl such decisioals and 
to request a reconsideration oi tbe question; (S) to continue Uie 
agiti.tion by imlding meetings, by getting interpellations put in the 

Jjegisiative Coiineils, anvl by agitating in tbe press, 

J I tiio peojilo affected coniine Lhemselves to the first remedy, the 
deci-iion in most cases is adhered to on the ground that there was no 

real tceliiig against it amongst the peojile concerned. • • 

It be agitation is carried on on (be lines indicated in the second 
alter*. ative, it 1 .S coiitondeJ that the agitation wa.s raannfactuied by* 
a few discontented men, that they were un necessarily exciting tho 
people who are alway.s supposed to ho quite content to accept 
decismn.s emanating i from Government sources. Wlien this pl^^-^ 
however, is found uu tenable and the officials are obliged to 
re(ogn:.o tbat the agitation is well-founded and calls for • 

remedial measures, it is even tlicn strongly urged that no change 
oi alicriJtion should be made, in view of the fact that such 
action W‘>jdd be regarded as wt-akness and that tho orestigo * 
of the officials would receive a death blow. A strong effort is 
then made to adhere to the decision previously announced, the 
logical consequence of such a policy being that tho decision w>i 
’taken most be rigidly adherod to May I enquire under these 
circumstances how should people act who desire reconsideration and 
amendment, of llie orders and decisions announced by the Authorities 7 
Furtimately (here are high officials here do not follow this plea 
but deal with difficult and delicate problems in a wi.se and states^ 
inanlikc manner and thus render most valutilile service both to Great 
Biitiuu and Imlia. I am sure you will idl agree with me in thinking 
that Lord Hardinge is the foremest amongst such officials at present in 
India, and his action far from being open to criticism in deserving of 
the highest commendation, 

1 wonder whether (hose critics who periodically trot out tho bugbear 

or weakness realize uhat that means. To my mind it can mean 
only one thing, namely, that the position of (he BrilLh Government 
in India is founded on such flimsy hnse.s that an act of tardy justice 
done to the jieoplo of India by the higher authorities os the result 
of strenuous representation against an executive order or dechsion, so 
ferioiisly shakes the stability of the strujbure that a few such shocka 
would tntfke (he building totter and fall. Can the truth be further 
removed from this obvious inference? The foundation of British rule 
in India is laid on the bedreck of strength and righteousneaa, on 
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iirfiAtvttt 8«nte of «ftd «n firir-plaj. Ata a«t of oaII it 

totrey if ypn nrui«'r ^iven circtimstnncoM, far from pror»n,i^ hnrifnl 
to tjt© foMfidAtioiiit of Britiah rule in fiulia tv rny miiuJ haa tlje efFtwt 
ot additip^ fnither huttresHe*! to it if tfmt was necesaary, and draws 
(leplliH of fhu pt'iijile's hearts that feelinff of gratitude and 
Joyoltjr wliicli is an asset of incaluuliiltle value to ftripoiiRl Kri^land. 
Has not this view been proveil licyofid the shadow of a doubt? The 
re^olntiofis prtSefd by Moslem re.preH<*niativ« bodices and a-soeiittionH 
all over Imliaoii the Viceroy's aim uiucein cot at Cawnpore bus cltarljr 
abewn hov*» fur-reaching in its elfecrs His Excellency ’h p.diey has 
aolnally proved. No one deimnds that Govcruinent ehoidd fortiavilh 
yield to every* ogitalion. All llial we ask for is that our repre- 
aentationM should lie exiirniueil in a-jii diei.'il H|urit, and that whcti llicre 
ia a good ense fnr the unicuduient alteration or witlidruwal of .specific 
orders of the authorities, the neeesMary action sliould not tie icfused 
out (rf Reference to that luigliear, lo.ss of prestige, any ono venture to 
oonteod that our demand is in any way unreasonuble. 

“ 1’kkstiok.” 

I will not take up much of your tin»e in dealing with the 
oilier bi gey, namely, prestige. ll iw mucli good feeling liii.s hei ii 
sacrificed in ;lie (uist by acting upon the imaginary advantages of ibi.s 
word. Even Mr. Motilagiu; was obliged to deal wiih ibis bogey in 
tho foil' ■wing pregnotit Words in the llon.se of Commons ; — 

“ 'l ime was no doubt when it was a most impoi lant runctioii 
of ibis House to see — tliat the theory of (oueriinuiit by 
prestige wus not carried to e.xcessive Icngibs in India. In the 
extreme of (bivermiient by presiigo ihoao who administer the 
country are I lake it answerable only to tbtir ollicial supeiior.s 
and no claim for redress by one of (lie ruled a:.;aiitst one of 
* the rulers can be admitted as a riglit. If for iustuiiee u member 
of the ruliug rueu inlliols an injury upon a metu'ieroi the 
govermal race, no question will r.iise of piiui.-liing tlie former 
to lodi'iS.s the wrong ef the latter. Tlieouly eoiisideratiou will 
be wlpiiber prestige will be more impaired by piirii-Htiing the 
offender nud so admit iiiqierreeliou in (he goveruirig ciii-to or by 
riot piini.shing him, and so eord.iuuig the tuiliire of (hat protec- 
tion of the governed whieli i-. esscutial to rnieieut (iuverument. 
Tliia illustrates as I un Isr^tand tlio matter — -the pnalige theory 
pi esseJ to its logical ednehision. I d i not say tiuit it was 
«o pressed in India, it has nlwiiys been tempered by Biitisli 
ebnraoter, British opinion ami the British Pariuimcn.. What- 
ever rtdiaiico there was in our G iveniment of India is now 
giving place C reliance upon even bomlotl jiHtioe and strength, 
orderly and equilalde adinini.-'tialion bulyira/ ds't/ o/' voitnoM 
i$ UtV.'ei nUU, ao it stems to me, oho tt preHtnje. Call it if yon 
tvill a '.isefitl imset in our rrdations between the IJr.liah Gi'vern- 
nient ami tlio cdueated Indian public. Ho not misunderstand 
me and this 1 suv e.s[)i’cially to those who may do me the honour 
(d ciitlciHing omside these muHs what I nm mov ftuying. 1 
mean by presiige — the theory of Government (but I have just 
described-- ‘I ho theory that produces iiresfmmbiUty ami 
\kn(xftnre. 1 do not of course mean that reputation for firm 
" and dignilled adminUiration wbuib no Government cun afford 
* * to dtarogard,” 

This epeecli was delivered in <ho Ilonse of Commons in 1911 ; 
while two years later, wlmn IJ. E the Viceroy lias by an act of states- 
’'’ttVanslup calmed the lacerated fecloigs of the Moslem comniii nty in 
Bnding a roaaonable soliui-m of the (^nwnporo M<isque didi. vdty, be 
la seridusly charged by romo of bia own oountiymen with uaving 
given a serioiiP blow to the “blusscd prestige." Nti further ooiument 
<to sudv eriticisnj of the Viceroy is called for beyond pointing out 
Utat tlijs clajs of orilies are so keenly solicitous of the “blessed 

S reaiigo” that they feid it wowki be Bbakeu by the public dancing of 
lias Maad Allan in India I 

• t fi'iatNd BPOs Tu« Pnoi'i.n. 

Following the wise suggestion made by H. E. tho Viceroy when 
he visited Cawnpore nr.d lirought about a settlement of the queatkm. 

1 do not wisli to say anything mom in regard to this ruatU'f. Tberc 
is, however, one aspect of the question wtiioli calls for a few remarks. 

I wotdd not have montione*! the subject if Uic incident had been 
wnflned to liie Cawnpore Mosque affair only, hut as it has a grave 
hearing on the futaie, I ennufit restrain from speaking about it. I 
wish tuinnie your attcutioii to the fact that under the existing law 
the power of iiiing upon the pimple amder certuin circumstauccs has 
been deliberately given to Governmejrt OfficiMis, and there havoheen 
Mveral inslaucvs during the past few yeais when this |.ower bus been 
exercisodi rv'sokiug in serious loss of life. That the power of con- 
trv)lling an excited mob by firing upon them under given ciicums- 
tonces ahooUi rrmiain with the ufiicials in the interests of peace and 
order mnst he readily admitted. At the same time adequate jirecau- 
tioDS are eeaeittially necessary when the question is one of taking 
IHe. No ordinary circumstances coold possibly justify the use of 
fiite-arnis ggajnst the people. We have to rememuer tbalf whatever 
orowd in Ind'*** is nnurnud and its power of luj mi ng tho police 
and other. people is my Umited indeed. It will leadU/ be ooueeded 


that this power ahonld only he exercised on oeoSMons when the 
position is so grave as to leave no other alternative for controlling 
and dispersing the crowd. There is bound to bo considerable 
difference of npinion on this point and I therefore think that it is 
necessary both in the interests of the oflit^ial granting the order to fire 
and the general public that some provision should be mads by which 
the exact facts of (he case may be authoritatively investigated. I 
would therefore advocate that the Government of India shoiAd lay 
down as H standing order that an independent Commission of enquiry, 
on whieh the Indian element shall be airqiiy represented, shall be 
appointed to institute an inquiry within a rt^oaonablo time after firing 
had taken place. 'I'liis Commission sliould be aiitl;orised to taka 
evidence and to report upon the cirenmstance.s under which the order 
to lire wa.s given. The very fact tliat such a Commission would ba 
appointed on each and every occasion when Hriug has to he resorted 
to will Juive a wholesome restraining effect iqion the official charged 
hy law with the rosponsibility of taking Id'e, and it will create a feeling 
of confidence among tho general [mhlic that careful and iii(liq)endeDi 
enquiry will he nmdo afier the exercise of such power. It is, therefore, 
in tlm interests of both the officials and the general puhlic that such a 
pioceduie should laid down. Such an inquiry would save the 
official from serimiH adverse criiieisin to which in the nature of tilings 
he is o|.on when 1 fe is actualiy takeu. In Great Britain, in conse* 
qiience of the greater development ot democratic piincip'e, firing is 
under serious control. During tlie recent Dubliu riots, several 
members of the p« lico were seriously injured to the extent of being 
obliged to be taken to liospital. Be it remembered that the British 
jxmple are not siilijeet In llm severe resli ictions iinpo.sod under the 
Indian Anus Act, and many men amongst h Briti.sh crowd may b© 
acinully armed. ICveu flieit firinj; is only res-rrted to after nil other 
allermitiveH have been alisolutely exliausted. 

The folliiwiiiit cxtrueis from Ri uiei’.s telegrams will clearly shew' 
wliat Imppen.s iu (ireut Britain under ciroumstances decidedly more 
grave: — 

London, 3lst AugiaU 

Two Imndrecl Civilians and thirty police were injured iu last 
night’s riotiujr. One lias succuiubed in Hospital. 

London, lei tSepiember, 
The riots continued in Hnhliu yesterday and two hundioJ cases 
in hospital lor injnrie.s received. It is stat>'d that during tho pi.iics 
charge toHowing upon the arrest of Larkiu a number cl old men ami 
Women and cliildnm who were relurniug from church were struck 
with police batons. I'he A/ai/or announces his iiit>7Uion of motdng 
that an inquiry he heM into tho conduct of the Police, 

London, 2!Sni September. 

Serious rioting took place iu Drddin lust evvmng in (vjuiiection 
with processions of sirikers The cronrl attacked and wrecked 
tramears and p tched battha with the police ensued in which butane, 
stones and bottles were freely used. A number of rioters were taken 
to liospitttl and serer d police were injured. 

And still there wa.s no firing upon ibo crowd. In India the 
circumstances nie entirely dillorcnt. An excited irmb has no weapons 
of an offensive character Iroyond brick-hats and sticks. The peo|>te 
of India are as a rnlc highly ntnonahle to the re<inireiticaU of pesos 
and order. In such a country tlio taking of life l)y filing upon tl*« 
crowd is a more sciious mutter than in En.glaud, |t is, tbarefore, 
doubly necessary to provide for an independent inquiry in ail cases 
whic'ti load to tlie taking of life. I can appeal witi'. confidence to tha 
Biitish people and the Briti.sh Govern ini>nt to support acxl to gips 
effect to tlie 8ugge.stion wliich 1 have made in the inten^sts of rtrery- 
on© Concerned, and 1 do so wiih confidence, ospeuially because the 
who)© trend of British policy is humanitarian Government have 
never hesitated to take measures even when they may Irs regshisd SS 
unpopular if tho object is to save life. Tho policy of Govsifirmpuf 
in organizing large camps for the relief of famine-strick«i) piito|40 
during time of famine and thereby saving thousands of fives vhkih 
would otherwise be lost, is beyoud all praise. The great impetus $o 
sanitary measures throughout the length and bieadib of this ootv«trj|tt 
in spit© of op^msiiion in some quarters, ba.s been studiotisly 
with the object of preserving health and life. Nay, Oantlsmen, thd 
fumlainental princi|)le<i on which British rule in lotjBs fs batod, 
namely, absolute non-interference with religious rites, privileges apd 
liberties of the people of India has been dclibcontely dbiMtrted from 
with a view to wiving Hfe. I refer to the law wliich Uaa beeii 
6na::ted prohibiting the immolation of widows on tho fanerkl p^re of 
their husbands. Suttees who under a high sense of religions sentimtBQfc 
TohuiUrily offar to sacrifice their livia by a hideous death are prohibi- 
ted by law from doiul^ so. No amount' of religious sahotitjr 
attaching to this practice has deterred the Britiah Government from 
enforcing by lejgialation that lives should not b« aaoHfioed in' this 
way. Ia it too much to ask the same Government to provide ndequaile; , 
and suitable safe>-guards against the taking of the liyes 6^ j^ople arho 
may have eqtfgregated together under ^i^HTle excitkig cause, Howeref, 
trifial, and had diadbeyed tlie eommaiKl to dla^me, In aomo^paShi 
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I®. H,l<i>oniQo|i, jto;'.iHdt;VtlMil' ..omm®t»’ how 0 Tw»' -well' 
p yg i^ i ) ^li» m$.j H we4 vlietever bi» efefttn ia the eerfice of Oovera- 
I? ' \ ^o*ld elweye he^tefore liie eyes the knowledge thet from 

L. V itMi^g ihe nnqtnUified enpport of the higher euthoriliee in evch e 

I he will hete to Vkiiity en independent tribnnel of the oironm* 

. eMmoee which jnetided him in Uking the lives of nnermed people? 

; I |h»te elreedy pointed ont, it is necestery in the interest of the 
. ffood neme of the British 0 over omen t, in the interest of offioiels npon 

^ white the grave responsibility of giving the order to fire is imposed 

hy law, and in' the interests of the general public, that the safe- 
.gtefd I hare indicated should be provided. 

India's Civil Sbrvantb. 

< The administrative standard which Lord Hsrdtnge has held before 
Wl' in. dealing with the Cawn}>r>re question lends point to the innova- 

of State for India, recently 
' inirodnced. I refer to the idea of inviting all the young men who 
fiava. chosen an Indian career to meet him at Whitehall and to 


»a;f hate been to 




a^i^ them weighty words of counsel and advice. I am inclined to 
^ that he might have well improved the occasion by 


ImpliSseiDg Upon them on the ove of their enlvrihg into the Civil 
lli^be of India, the fundamental truth that they come out to this 
ndurineht not to ntlt India but to "serrs" India. The three letters 
nL ihi e^ I.G.S., which will remain attached to their names 
d^||g the> whole of ibrir lives, and of which every civilian is justly 
Intitan CMl S^rvanU and do not represent any form 
of Civil Service would but constantly 

heeif in riimd^ they are the Smfantt of 

ndd I tb^i they will, during the whole of the remainder of their 
llirfie, wVtWr th^ are in active employ or in retirement, eat the 
i^t of th® people of India, and that as Mr. Montagu recently stated 
bd . lParihuDB>®t>k they must in co-operation with the Indian people 
f|^; the premothm of the best Interest of this country, not merely 
wig tha itnea which may sppear to them best, but on the lines 
ih|y he regarded as best jointly by both, the work of adminis- 

simplified, the progress of India 
ha both rapid and smooth and the oaiues of estrangement and 
||ltet|afaoUon wiU 

the many years which I have spent in the service of the 
j^iddid in the Bcmb I have come into close dud inti- 

liate edDtsot wHh a large number of Civilians and 1 have made 
liiahl friends amongst them. Aa a class 1 ^1^® highest 

^ pdiwifwiion for their honesty wf purpoic, their etubborn Integiity, 


ll^l^igh ability and their sturdy devotion to duty. Would rt be 

for those Indian 

ynailt yrho deyela a large portion of (heir time in the service 
^ the country, who act^^^ sordid motives of per- 


l^in hut by singleness of jvrptmt in serving their countrymeu, 
gbtini fmm altrlbpticf mptlvea where none exist, to treat their 





gha^ip f^m altrlbpticf mptfvea where none exist, to treat their 
flionf With iw Sfcot :and cot^fderatipn, and to feel that perfaapa 
^ teciher aspe^ of quesfldha onder dtsenssioD which may 

elrilians are aervMits of India, as their very 
lliltetlj^ fndica'^^ all in the serrice of our- 

/i be ^fferente ia the former are paid for 

th# ®^® ppb of the ‘*unemploycd" 
i it hae-^ayt Men a wonder to me that men 

attaiemehift and jlp acriv# occnpgtioA in thehr own 

highly suocessfnl 
MMa ^foewmd in numbaiW, to serve 
sacrifice. .ted' rn Ihe' .faee ' »f severe dis- 
Pjpppf he.^nhPitd' d the sturdy patriotism 
terious baea-ifteas of vMuahle time and 




i(rirdtpi»tef in M Tbik class‘d of men are in 


Caset in India anddeterve 
inf ple^l fe theiif aelf^lmposad task. Any 
ted ^^at^iri tfWar^^ nfMBst result in enhaaa- 




l^a sean'tho end 


aetrong 
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have been 
cw the Oontinent of Europe. 
^Ig ^ifOSietn sentiittcni hai coneen* 
fite, ) ^in'kish dvm have this re- 
ri^ht i V tha terfaee that 

y ha divided Amongst thsideelvee the 
is a Urihg teWe throngh^ 
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Fonsioir rotiov or Oeiat BRfS‘A)n and *rMn Indian MussALiiANe, 
During the time of stress and strain charges Were made against 
the Mussalmane of India that they wanted to dictate the foreign 
policy of Great Britain, that they desired that Englsud should go to 
war to protect the Moslem States In Europe and Asia. Can any- 
thing be further removed from the truth ? The Indian Mnssalmant 
fully recognise the danger to England, with all its interests spread 
over the face of the whole world, to hint that she should thongbt- 
Ifssly involve herself in a bloody war. It is doing the Moslems of 
India a grave injustice to suggest that they had the remotest notion 
of dictating what foreign policy Enginud hhonid pursue. And as a 
matter of fact they have never dreamt of doing so. All that they 
have urged — and 1 think they had ample justification in doing so— 
was tliat England as the sovereign power of millions of Mussalman 
subjects should, ont of regard for their sentiments, eudeavour to sea 
that Turkey obtained in the Councils of Euiope, fair and just^vaat- 
ment. I do not think any one could venture to assert that the 
request, nay even the demand, that England should do its best in 
the Councils of Europe to ensure fair, just and equitable treatment 
to Till hey can possibly be regarded as being in any way unreason- 
able. It is because the utterances of responsible British Ministers 
appeared to them to indicate that ErglatiO’s s}mpBthie8 were ageinet 
the Turks that Indian Moslem feelings were naturally hurt and that 
they felt aggrieved. Can any fault be found with them under thw 
ciroumstancoB 7 


At the time of the declaration of war between Turkey and ths 
Balkan Allies, Sir Edward Grey said in the House of Commons 
that “ the great Powers are taking what steps they can to prevent 
* breach of the peace, definite proposala were made yesterday 
for collective steps to be Uken by or on behalf of the great Powers * 
to overcome these difRculties by representations to the Balkan Statea 
and at Constantinople and we agreed to them, ” The steps indicated 
by Sir Edward Grey were the declaiation that “ if neverthelesa war 
breaks out between the Balkan States and the Ottoman Empire 
they will not admit ss the result of the conflict any modifications of • 
the lenitorial s/alva 9«o in European Turkey. ” This was at the 
time of the commencement of the war. We may reasonably draw 
the Inference from this declaration that if Tuikey bad been victorious 
it would not have been allowed to retain any portion of the conquered 
territory. At the time war was declared it was generally felt in the 
Chrncelleries of Europe that the Turkish soldiers would sweep over 
the surrounding territory belonging to the Allies, and if these 
expectations bad been realized the might of Europe, including the # 

power of England, would have been asserted to deprive Turkey of 
any territorial expansion as the result of its victories. But the tide 
of victory went the other way and the Balkan Allies proved victArioua 
immediately the conflict had begun in earnest. This oompletely 
upset the preconceptions of the Chancelleries of Europe and they 
felt that the declaratiuu of the maintenance of the etatno gno iu 
European Turkey would be prejudicial to the Balkan Allies. Mr. 

Asquith, the, Prims Minister of Great I ritain, took early opportunity 
of then declaring that whatever may be the result of th<» waf the 
Concert of Europe could not possibly deprive the rietorions pntif 
from securing tbo fruits of their victories. Are the Mussalmaos of** 

India to be blamed if they feel that England was associated with 

the other European Powers in laying down and eoforolog a poHey 

that if the Turks had proved vict<vriou8 in the combat, they woo k k*>-^>«..„'_^ 

not have been allowed to obtain any territory belonging to any of 

the Balkan Allies, but that if the Balkan Alliee proved vietoiiooe * 

th^ would be permitted to annex important portions of the European 

I>Oi»in;ODs of Turkey ? Is it nnreesonabte that the Mussalmaos of # 

India should feel that fair and equitable treatment was not ^ being * 

meted ont to their co-religionists beyond the seas and that England 

was taking a prominent part in snch treatment 7 


> Mr. Asquith and tbb Pbaob ov London. ***** 

Well, as yon are aware, after the Peace of London was signed 
and the Balkan Allies fell ont amongst themselves, resulting in « 
re-distriburion of the conquered territory, Tnrkey, availing itself of 
the opportunity which lieeame so providentially available, receptu^ 
the town of Adrlanople and the surrounding country with which a 
strong Moslem sentimeDt was associated. Wes it wise, wee it etetee- 
asnUke for Mr. A squith to declare that so fsr as Turkey was opn- 
cerned it would be required to lie within the boundary line* settled at 
the Peace of London 7 In the lace of such and similar deolaratione 
from the highest ministers of the British Crown, no fault could be 
found with tiie Mneselmens of Indie if they conifinded that England^ 
Hr from trying to be just and fair towards Turkey, far frona en- 
dtaVoUring to tecure fair play to the Moslem Khalifats, was siding 
•gainet H ted was coKopensring with other European .Powers who 
aiw the deeleiwd enemies of the Turkish Empire. Under ell this 
provoee^on^ Wn the Mneeelmani done anything which would attaeh 
nny hlhim Id them 7 Bave they ewerved in.ibe slightest degret ^ 
Ihehr fueling Of eincere l^elty towik|N|e the British Crown 7 Mnih 
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The Cootfade. 




••lf*cOQtrol and reatraiot end tbetf ooadocfc lu leoai biiojf blAttt* 
worthy deserres highest commeodatloo. 

South Afrioait Qomtioit. 

I MH eppeeling to yoo to exercise patieaoe «od restreint io oriti- 
•itm. 1tb doiag so I hare not failed to realize how extremaly 
diffionlt it is at timw exercise these rirtues. The feeling of 
indignation and horror wliicli hai spread throaghont this country 
• In regard to the treatment meted out to our fellow-countrymen and 
women io South Africa has led to the use of language which under 
the olroomstaocee could hardly be controlled. But in the face of the 
grare prorocatian to Indian feelings an® Indian sentimoota I cannot 
help expressing my sense of deep gra^ficatioo at the masterly pro- 
Donooement which H. E. the Vioeroy^ftiado in Madras. I know that 
the expression of his sincere feeling of sympathy with the people of 
this country has laid him open to severe criticism in some quarters. 
It is a ourions anamoly that these very critics, who never forget to 
presoh to us, Indians, the doctrine of submitting to the views of the 
mau oil spot, who never fall to resent interpellations and criticism 
iu the House of Oommons on the plea that men on the spot most 
be considered to iiiiderataod the position best, that strictures levelled 

10 England against Indian OfBoials should he treated with contempt 
as unknowing and ignorant, are the very perwos who have corns 
forward to condemn the views and the suggestions of the man ou 
the spot occupying the highest executive fwsition in this Oontinent, 
How far-reaching the effect for good which F^ord Hardinge’s speech 
at Madras has been instrumontal in bringing about, can only he 
known to the people in India. Lord Hardinge, whose great merit 

11 to*keep himself iu (jlose touch with the people of this land, who 
manages to secure Hrst-haud information of the extout, of the faeliag 
et Indignation and horror that had permeated this country, lias done 

' bi this pronouncement the greatest service to the Crown of England, 
wall, gentlemen, in spite of this criticism the Boer Government has 
been obliged to annonnoo the appointment of a commiMion of en- 
quiry. You all know the constitution of this Commission and the 
South African In lian opinion the man chosen to sit upon it. 
Our demand was that the Commission should be so constituted as to 
ensure nob only that the men o,h -soi in S mth Africa sliould be such 
as would oomman I the ooiifidcno« of the people but that the rspre- 

aentativea of this country should find seats upon it. This has not 

been complied with and although the HUggastion for snob roprosenU- 
tloB has boon supported both by tlie otft :ial and uon-otHcial opinion 
In India, it has been ignored. Is it any wonder that the Indiana 


white- 


merely 
at the 


feel under the yiroumitaucea that the enquiry will prove a 
washing one and that the sore will remain unheeled ? 

Position or Indians in Tua British EMPtna. 

M^ut the questiou that is facing us to-day is not 
ihe treatment that our fellow-couutpymen are receiving 
handa of the South African Government, It cannot be narrowed 
down to the present rosidente in the South African Uuiun. That 
uueabiou is undoubtedly emergent and requires to be dealt with 
forthwith but the wider question can no longer be postpooed but 
muab noir be faced and that question is “What is the position 
•of the people of India In the British Empire.” Australia ia 
• practically barred agrinst ns. Canada is contemplating legislatioii 
to prohibit Asiatic immigration. The attitude of South Africa 
4e ^tent to you. The time is therefore ripe to ask whether we 
subjects of His Im{)orial Majesty the King, 
jog ideutloally the same position as the udier subjeoU of Hii 
Maiestr Of are wC so in theory only? IToder the graoiotia proola- 
^tW of Queen Victoria, confirmed by the Royal pronouocementf 
of Queen Vict,>|ri»’» *>^0 MoceHBorn, pleilges have been given to 
os in an uiAqiiirocahie manner that we are the ciUzeos of th# 
Eiapffee. In practice, however, we find that in South Afr^ in 
Oimwla and in Australia we are regarded in a manner which it 
3vu.difRuttlt to express in moderate terms. We have, therefore, 
^iXht to ask the British Cabinet, through the SecreUry of Sfea^ 
lot a declaration whether they will manage to aeoure to ns the 
rights and privileges of British citizenship. 

If the answer to the question is in ihe aflirinative,. Eigla^ 
hus wot to exwciie the powers which legally vest Ig her to 
aneh rights and euoh privileges. If we aire not, in 
spite of Royal pronouaceinentw and Royal ple^iw, to 
iLhteof British oitieoaship,if/we ere pMhibited from eetUing p 

ihe Brilllh Colonies on eqnsi UTins with the white raMi, W® «» 
enttUed to a clear arA definite declaraUott on the point. It ti 
n^ery that we should clearly nuderetand what onr position 
wc^ly i» ih the British Enamre. tf w* are not entitled, in spite 
^^the pledges already ref «rr2l to, to eqnid nghta of 
■hip if that right on the declared authority of the British Oabinet 
is bbe denied to us, then we shall be free to orgauiao m^e and 
inesenres to protect ourselves against this indignity. ^taliaUon if 
^ a bail word bht it has been freely used in this oonueo^on and I ^ 
not kUiiik .uy on. *ooU 

U nncalled fori Onr eetperaed citizen the Hon ble Mr. Go^e* 

IndU#. in !toath Airw hit oir*, 


eooeidera ihat retaluMuon aboiild be apfdied in tibe dliweR^ of • 
proUtntion to all the South Africans from any employmeBi wilder 
the Govmtimeat of India and the restriction against the pmehcee 
of Sooth African coal by the railways in India. I am afrwiid thnfi 
retaliatory measures oonfined to these two things would hi^f he 
•oecessful in attaining the o^ect we have at heart in enforcing the 
raoogoition of onr rights of British citizenship by the Oolooiee ^of 
Great Britain. We will have to consider sod device means wbi^ 
while Hriog perfectly constitutional, rosy prove really effeotiveC 
The intellectual capacity of the lodians is not eo meagre aa to 
despair of finding each an effective remedy, but the time tor sindi 
measures has yet to come. We have thankfully to remember thai 
the Indian Officials are supporting our cause and that many Eag^ 
lishmen in South Africa appear to bo in our favour. A laaj^itj of 
the powerful English press is sufficiently outspoken. We baywi 
therefore, to wait for the final reeult of the present oontretenm 
before, concerting and pressing effective measures in this behalf. 
There is no Indian who does not regret the necessity of bring 
obliged to start a war of retaliation against compoueut parts of the 
mighty British Empire, hut the fault entirely lies with ths Brrtisii 
Oabinet. If the British Cabinet is absolutely powerless to seenw 
the rights of British citizenship to the Indian subjects of ths Qrowii, 
the whole respoosihility of the consoqiieuces which such a policy wiM 
lead to, will ba ou their heads. I need hardly tell them that the 
result of such a coulee from the Imparia’i staodpoiat will be 
deplorable. 

Who wom th* Bonn War. 


This leads roe to ask a question which under existing oemditione 
is of paramount iraportanse. I should like to know who were the 
victors in the Boer War? Wliether England came out viotorionz 
and succeeded in conquering the Boer re-piiblios or whether it was 
the Boers who successfully defeated Great Britain. If Great Brit,aii| 
was io reality the victorious party, it should not be powwlees . tw 
enforce its wishes upon the Boers. But from recent prononnoemeiits 
it seems obvious that the British Cabinet is in reality absolutely 
helpless in the matter. The pl^i put forward is that in self-goyem- 
ing Colonies, the British Government can merely use suasion «i4 
nothing else. If this argument is carried to its logical oonclusioii, 
it means that any legislation affecting the people in South Afriep 
by the Union Parliament, shall be accepted irrespective of how it 
affects the different sections of the population. Well the Union 
Parliament as it is oonstituteti at present, oontains a large Boer 
majority. It, therefore, follows that any Legislation which the Boer 
majority in the Union Parliament may pass imposing unbearable 
disabilities upon English residents themselves must receive the assfit 
of His Majesty, England would be obligwl under wch oiroittnaten- 
ces also to declare that it is powerless to interfere with the domeslbi 
legislation of a self-governing Colony. As a result of surii 
tioD ths English jicople in Katal may bo bounded out of that 
Colony, and still the British Cabinet I suppose would sit with foldei 
arms and declare to the world its uiter helplessness to seSafis 
justice to their own people. If this is a fact then it clearly folloWt 
that though nominally Britain won the Doer War it was the Boera 
who were really victorious, and as a result of such victory annexed 
the British Colony of Natal to the Republics of the TraMvaRl ani 
Orange Free State. Can anything be more absurd t Wmdd 
Great BriUin remain so indifferent if the Botw maprity toolc » 
into their heads to act in the manner indicated T OenUemen, It 
does not require any prescience to know that the whrie. of 
Britain would be excited from one end to the other and Bw 
of Great Britain would come down on the reoaleltrant Boril had tl|g 
might of England would prevail. It is only when the perils affeeto^ 
are the people of India tliat thiw'helplesaoesa is manifesting itself. 

A curious sidelight is thrown on the issue I have rais^ by; ; thw 
publio pronouDoement of General Botha, the South Afrieai.,p N > ^l i r/ .'.. 
In the speech which he delivered on the 24th Novembair^lri Jl Iga 
ported to have said that “Their country waa part pi ^ BriM 
Empire, yrt Mwrs (ufrM or t//Arjr wrrs on _ 

a/hotin^ ofeqmUtp wU Mr ewtrr arid Mr> icrrS o 
of Englanti, Onr first duty in the interest of the Uniqn 
my opinion to stand on a jVi'mcfiy/wtfJiy with the Britw jBriphk , 
without in any way d^mrtiog from the least of oiir 
I should like to know what the British Miniatem ^ 
regard to this claim. It they admit it* oouW they still ^ 

they won the Boer War t . ■ ' 

We are told that it is an economic questioa whum ie at tiri reel 
of the trouble. The Indians are thrift they can' Ure more chesw 
than the white settlew M they ehoceiislfnjy^^#^ 
la trade and comw^* dbetride of the i*ry^ ei the 
f dk>ei not proeiimshl^ apply to i ; 

dentand lakUliMye and exeentire meaewes for ^ ot 

tndla’s w^oinie,'; , attd.ipdasitriet. the/eiw 

preaoliinjf eeohorote eoori Bntiah eo^iee 
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SwAftATION or JVDIOUI. ARO BxKCOTIVI FvHOTIOHS. 

*1^0 q^nestion of the separation of the jodicial and exeoniiTe 
^liUMtions has been so well threshed ont thronghont the eonntr/ 

4hal I wonid not have referred to it here, bat for the fact of the 
>^f«oeDt disonssion in the Imperial Legislative Council on the sub- 
jeet. I do not wish to enter into the history of the question, as it 
is well-known to you. There is, however, one aspect of the discus- 
•ten in the Imperial Council wliich requires to be brought out prorai- 
. neatly, When the resolution on the subject was put to the vote, it 
aras found that every Indian member, whether elected or nominated 
voted in favour of it. It is a memorable incident in the political 
•progress of India that all the different elements constituting Indian 
•^representation unanimously demanded that a beginning should forth- 
with be made in the direction of separating the judicial and executive 
•imetions. The resolution vffts, of course, negatived by the official 
majority. Whatever the technical fate of this resolution it raises 
eenstitutional qnestions of far-reaching importance. 

Chosrn Rbprbsbntativxs or tub Pboplb. 

His Majesty the King Emperor in reply to the loyal address 
presented at Delhi by the Imperial Legislative Council, called the 
■members of that body “ the chosen representatives of the people of 
India." It is an undisputed fact that all the elected membera are 
•hoaen by such electorate as have been laid down by Government 
themselves. Many of them represent all the different provinces of 
India on a territorial basis. Some of them repiesent tlxe land-owners 
and some the inqs)rtant Moslem Goramunitj on a communal basis. 
^Ith^s have "been nominated by His Excellency the Viceroy himself. 

Alt Indian “chosen representatives of the people of India*' have 
nnanitnously asked that a Ixsgioning should be forthwith made with 
thia refbjrm. Though the resolution was lost by the vote of the 
•ffieial majority we are entitled to ask whether tliat will be the last 
word on tbo subjeot. 

1 cannot conceive that suoh will be the actual result. If the 
united voice of India expressed through their chosen reprosenlativcs is 
powerless to secure a reform which has as in this iustaooe received the 
anpport of many high officials, the recent Council reforms can hardly 
be regarded as an appreoiable advance on previous oonditions. We 
have secured more scats on the Legislative Councils, we have obtained 
the very valuable privilege of moving resolutious and dividing the 
house on them, but our function still remains that of a eonsuUative 
body, who are free to express their views and sentiments, but whose 
waited voice remains inoperative. Gentlemen, 1 am ready to recog- 
nise that under present conditions of the administration of the country 
it is necessary that there should be an official majority, I do so be- 
aaase the legislative functions vesting iu these bodies are of a far- 
reaching oharacter. A Legi'<lative Oounoi! can not only pass or reject 
fresh legislation, but can repeal and amend existing laws. It 
is, therefore, right that the power of the majority should remain iu 
the hands of Government. But it is absolutely ne<*cs8ary that 
adequate aafe-guards should be provided against the arbitrary exercise 
power. 

It is not sufficiently recognised tlmt the non-official members of 
the Leghdative Oounoils in India occupy the position of what we 
uidarsiaud as the * opposition " in Parliament. I do not mean that 
they als^S oppose Government or tliat they work in the spirit of 
party. The career of the Indian members of the Legislative Councils 
UKhiqiMitably proves that they have been actuated by a high sense of 
d^y and patriotiam, and have proved m<>st useful to Governioent iu 
ilMu legislative and other work. Wkai I do mean is that it is their 
ftwetion to represent the public view ahd oiler suggestion and criticism 
, id regard to introduced by Government. They work 

jpraotMitiy on emde basis akin to an ** opposition." It is now 
rMogdist^ jte eu axktmaiic truth that the efficiency of Government 
largely depends upon a strong opposition, .^ny measures which 
%cdd impair the efficiency of the opposition wotld unquestionably 
fe<iiaci on Uie effioleacy of the admints^tion. duch an opposition is 
t^eaenied by the non-official memh- rs in the Legislative Councils. 
•Tmrtw ii, bo*iieri»r, a fundeaental difference lietweeu the “oppoeitum " 
ia Padttaminf and the opposition in India, and 1 am sorry to And 
%Si;t %is is net adtqoatbly r^zed by Government officials. In 
Siligland the party on the oppesitioR to-day may well hope to sit on 
0OTeinii»bni benohes tO-morrow. The whole atteniion of the party 
Mid ite^reM h d^i^bid towards winning the suffrages of the people of 
Great Britain so tliat ^y may suKxse^ in securing a majority at the 
next general elections and occupy the Government benelies. As 1 
bare already said, the party in the opposition to-day may be the 
pstrty in power to-i-mbrrow. All the power and patronage-^and the 
AStOni or Ibis ih colossal in England — which may vest hi the party 
ift |K^er toAsy^ to-morrow. The posi- 

thni bt the bp^rition " in India is quite different. The power 
, pAt|rcmdge--rand it U im — which must 

AbnitaMlBy to the Government m office remains always in the 
a b|l bffioikUr The Government 1^^ always remain 

‘ li their oednpatinni , The o^iiMtioa* ' occupy the same 
•oiikts^ j Thi^ can'ndve^ h<^/t<i the 

sihd^ let Ojj/viirAtoeat and the teUiug 

'C. . .. 
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inffueuoe which directly recnlts therefrom. In spite of tbis 
serious disability, men are found ready and willing to accept serieoa 
sacrifices in the public cause. They are ready to accept Goverumeat 
displeasure in the honest and conscientious discharge of their duties. 
Scrutinize the class of men who occupy seats on the Legislative 
Councils in India and you will observe what classes they ars drawn 
from. You will find amongst them men engaged in important trades 
and industries, in agriculture on an extensive scale, in professions ia^ 
which they coin money. These men whose time is of the utmost 
value readily come forward at the call of duty to serve their country, 
without any hope of winning n position which will secure to tneui the 
power and the patrona^i'e inseparable from the Govergpient office. 
Nay, they have frequently to face official displeasure, i feel strongly 
that it is necessary in the interests of good government that the 
authorities should make every endeavour to rally this class to them- 
selves. Far I'roni regarding them as critics and agitators it is beet 
to hold them in esteem as men who are materially contributing to- 
wards the better administration of the conn try and who deserve aH 
encouragement possible in their self-imposed task. 

“Thh Press Act." 

The remarks I have made on the qne.stion of the geueral positiaa 
of the non-official members apply equally well to the liberty of theprese. 

It is through non-official members of the Legislative Councils aad 
through the responsible Indian press that Governmetit stmid to obtaia 
direct information as regards the fee]ing.s and sentiments of the peopla. 
Just as fall encouragement is needed to secure the best men to servo 
on the Legislative Councils, adequate liberty of expression is qpcjss- 
sary for the Indian press 1 have no sympathy with those newspapero 
which regard license as liberty and are habitnally transgressing the 
bounds of liberal journalism. At the same time it is necessary th^t w 
no undue restrictions should either be imposed or by soy action ol 
Government officials, should bo felt to stand in the way of a full and 
free discussion of public matters. The only independent source from 
which Government can keep itself in daily touch with th# feelings 
and sentiments prevailing it the different parts of India is through 
the Indian pnss. If the actual effect of any measure of Government 
leads to a conJition under wlilch Government are themselves deprived 
of this direct knowledge, it is harmful and mischievous in its resnlta, 

1 have been constrained to make tbeso remarks because I am person- 
ally aware of the fact that the Press Act, with the wide powers it 
sorifers, is operating in dir>ect)y discouraging oven well-established and 
long-standing Indian newspapers from freely expressing t eir views. 

I think that time has come when the question regarding the opera- 
tion of the Pfess Act should be c.irofully and judicially examined and 
the necessary measures applied in order to remove the disabilities aaw 
existing. j 

MoSnBM loKALS AN1> POLICY. 


Having touched thus hrieffy on current events I should like U> 
say a few words in regard to the question of our policy and our ideals. 

1 do so with considerable hesitation ; bnt I am obliged to deal with 
it iu view of the fact that during recent times much diQfereqpe ef 
opinion has manifested itself among the .Mohamedans of India, and* * 
statements have appeared iu the pre^s to the effect that the Leagae<» 
has been captured by the young hot heads of the community, that 
it is tottering and is on the verge of collapse, that leading men 
amongst ns are abandoning the League either openly or gniotly , 
U will strike any one that there must be something radically wrong 
with the machinery by which the Mussalraans have organised them- 
selves to promote their communal interests, if these statements were 
true. 


Mv PoLiTiOAL Faith, 

Before 1 deal with this question, 1 should like to place before 
you my own faith and belief in regard to the political future of I ndia. 
I do so with a view to removing the slightest chance of ray atti£a^ 
being misunderstood or misconstrued. Looking to the growth of 
political life in India during so short a perioil in the life of a Nation 
as the last 50 years, it must strike even a casual observer that the 
progress made by the country is phenomenal. With the libera) 
oduoatiooal policy adopted by the British Government, we have 
lieen enable to come in close contact with Western thought 
and culture and with the history of the rise and progress of democra- 
tic institutions in the West and their present asoondenoy and it is 
but natural that our horizon should be widened and that we should 
become kaenly anxious to move steadily forward ou similar lines. 1 
think we should not be true to our Mother land if we did not strive to 
attain a high standard of progress on demooralic lines. I am one of 
those dreamers who firmly believe that given a sufficiently long spell 
of British rule in India, we are bound to become united as a 
nation in the real sense of the term. When that time arrives, (as it 
is sure to do), we shall have qualified to rule the country ourselves, 
aud seilf-goverameDt will bo absolutely assured to us. It will b« the 
proudest day in the history of England when, haring accepted tha 
guardianship of a people over 800 millions in tiomber, belonging tiy 
an alian race, divide into innumerable sects and creeds it hag 
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jgtiidedthdr eTolntion and h*K »iM<.c<*Mfully c«rri«»d out a far-sigbled 
policy cuaMirig ihfiu cotKJidation and polidarily, 

‘litakiug llif'Tu .jjffl telly qiinlilit-d i<; g«»v(iii liitiubtlveH. ILe debt of 
gratitude India oart*H to the Crown ai England for the jreace and 
order firevailing throngliout (be length and breadth of thia vatii 
Continent, (be safely t'f life and j.n perty, (he earneat and humani- 
tarian j'tjliry for our welfaie aiul adtanetiiient, the atudioua efftrls 
4o train and (diuare iiw (o ibe bigbeht afandaid pcaaible, is nothing 
to what India will t ve wben (be eoih fer (l.ia country is coiitpleted 
and tbejuritnge ie 1 anded over to tbe>(bildrtn of (he soil. 1 have 
callfd iiiVMlf a dieniKf and are wtlcdne (o icgaid me as niich 
if you like, hut ibii- I will tell )< u ibat 1 have | robjund faith in the 
rtiilii'8(i( M of fi;) ditoni and it dej < r ch upun you to exert y ( urrelves 
to fnllil (be (ieeliny wliii b is iiK \ilably yoios. No country, mch as 
India i*-, Mill unain l< r c^^r in c'm f(.ieign rule however, beneticient 
Ihyt lule nay 1 e, and tl ( ujjb i'lit rli lule is iindoulift dly baM-d on 
hencJii ieo< e end i iji littouMios, it caiifKit last for ever. 

liulia is ( III M oiber- lurid, < ur { M t d heritage, and mnsl in (be 
end be baiid<ti over to us by ( ur guardians. \ rr'gard (be cotnection 
of England wiib India in (be nature of g»i»rdiansbi|i over minor 
ehiUlnri. If 1 n ay aiply ibe anabgy 1 would say ibat ibe Hindoo 
and the M usl< m are two fiK tlurs, sons of Mother Hind and in a 
atale of minority, and tlmt I’lovidince baa (lit sen the llritisb to bo 
the guardians of the rinn.'UH. I need i of rtmindyoii (bat in th<i 
hour of (ur ne((l two Efirt pran naii< ns, naiiK ly, France and England, 
applied for this guaidiaiisbip and it wan gianftd to England. How 
well, b< w n( bly, ibe (d ligulioi s so impost d have been discharged by 
England ia evidenet d in cveiy diit clion to day. *] bo minora 
are gradually and steadily growing up in health and strength under 
the fostering caiv* of a po< pie who wtro the first fight for democracy, 

* a^d who l ove after centuries of travail ni>d application raised it aa a 
aysteiii to tin* present staiulard of tfiiciercy. India is loyal to the back- 
bone to England, rod only for all that it bus dono for India, fuit for 
all which India may well liope to (dilain in flitf fill lire. Eoyalty of an 
alien peopfo based as it is in India on a funi conviction of self-interest, 

' ia bound to be deeji-iootcd and genuine, Any suspicion of tbe deep- 
rooted loyalty of India is unjust and groundlcsis. Conatitutional agi- 
tation against Ooverumeut measures iliere will be and there iiiast far. 
W« cannot convince our guardians without coiistitutiotial agitation and 
it ia the common failing of all guardians all the world over, that they 
are difficult to be eonvincul of (he steady growth of their wards, Svrch 
growth is largely iiupercr ptifile to them, taking place as it does trndcr 
tlieir very eyes. As I have said, the niiiK is are in reality steadly 
growing up I'ud (heir needs and n (juiicuicnls me multiplying. The wards 
ffonld l e false to the training vvhidi the guardian in tlxv noble discharge 
of his duties has himself given if they did not respectfully ask, nay 
damovtr, for larger bIIowhucch snitable to the re.^pective ages to which 
they may havi.* reached and the best j obey to t o adi pted towards them 
18 to recognise the fact from time to time and make further grants in a 
generous spirit. 

Buntaii ION [NnisuRNs aoi.K, 

U will be ( bvi( VIS to you (hat it depends I'utirely upon yourselves 
how early yi u will reali/c yotu' proud destiny. It will call fur the best in 
, ,jOur nature, you will have to te | atlent and preserving, you will have to 
liepitpaiid for all calls of scIf-Sficrilics and devedion to your Mother- 
land. You will lave to rise nio'c petty jealousies and persN>nal 
<iv)t)sidfJalions, you will have to unite m a bond of Indian brotherhood 
' to make your j idli*asy in the stniborn task that lies before yon. 

You will 1 iav« always to bear pr mineiiliy in mind that an early 
* rcali»:aiion ofyev.e ultininte Ik | (s and aspiiati( us, defends wholly upon 
retaining in (be land the b( ludicient rule ( f the Crown of England. 
• l.)nring (he (lapsiiion peiiod the piesdice i f the British in Judia ia 

alfsolnhidy indi.'prnsible. T( u sic ti(iund to gr<>w to adult mauhoud 
iu time and eome into your iidiviiiance. but ytm must in no way b« 
impatient of your guardian In trying to aecelemte the pace do not 
'‘‘‘“■"^Fefffrd yxiur pr< gross Wo have to n inember also that we sh«U not 
nach (iie g<>al by the use (d pbysieal force. Anarchism and bomt>8 
never have in the history of any nativn ensured jirogreas or hel(>8d rn 
altaining (heir end Believe me, gcMlimen, that when the time 
arrives* the force of moral pressure will he iircsistebla and it will 
•Iwoluiely tnsr.Te the rea'tiaation cf onr proud destiny. 

GrACIOCS MK8aA(>IC OF THB KiKU. 

This is fmly borne out by' (he noble message which His Imperial 
Majesty cUlivend to yon during his iccmt visit to India. As you 
are aware, it >.*< nKtst • f three words " VnUt and Hof/e." 

C«n any message i e nu re pregnant with far-reaching significance? 
Cftta better words be fornd in the English language to indicate to you 
in what diree.ti< u ycur future lies 7 By the word “ AVacats” is 
meant mit merely ihe passing of examinatiens. It is used in a 
br(' 4 ider tense and calls upon you to qualify y( urselves for the noble 
destiny that awaits you. Your leaders during the past generation 
fully realised the signifieanee < f tliis word and they advised you to 
coneentraie ycur attention m educating yourselves More every thing 
else. Their advice to erohew politics at that stage was, as you will 
BOW recognise^ highly wise. But for that conoentration the IfussalinaB 


community would not have made that progreee in ednoation which w»- 
•ee all around us to-day. Involving the Mussalmans community m- 
political strife at that stage would not have been to their interest. 

1 hey bad lagged far behind in the race of education. Concentration 
on “education” was essentially necessary. If the Moslem tuind had 
been diverted into different cliannele, it would bare proved highly 
detrimental to our cause. The community as a whole, following the 
wise guidance of their elders, devoted all their energiea to educating 
themselvcB. Ihe fruits which have reanlted would not have been 
attained in any other way. 1 cannot conceive that the policy of 
abstaining from politic al life was n eant to be permanent. It was 
chaiiy icali/ed that when, as the result of concentrating attention on 
educuiional prop i« as, tl e C( mmunity had been raised to a sufficiently 
high standard, j-(iliiiijs would c(nie os a matter of course. How well 
that policy lias sticcctdet), 1 nted not tell such a representative 
gathering as I find ssumbUd here to-day. Within the short period 
of six }(ars since tiie date on which (he Mussalmnn community 
organised Ihenisclvfs hr political work, the progress made will be 
admitted <'i> all hands to be biglily gratifying. This is the result of 
concentration t n edncaiir n which os you will observe is the first word 
of the gracious nirseagc of IJis Imperial Majesty. May 1 ask you 
whether this exjen«nce de es not teach ns that it is best to concentrate 
our attention and (ur encigics upon the next wotd of the Royal 
message, namely "I' title' ? You are. aware that however much yovi 
may qualify yourselvts by education and other nieana, you will have 
to unite yourselves in a c( mmon bond of Indian brollieihood before 
you can hope to reach any form of self-government. Having reached 
the necessary stage of union, there is nothing you cannot hope to. 
obtain. Hure is nothing which will keep you out of your heritage. 
Let every Indian lake to lunit (he gracious message of our King, iuv 
his own person and family, and try to live opto it. Every true son 
of India (.wes this debt to his country, to act on the prindplea 
enunciutid, and the future, though far distant, may well be regarded 
as absolutely assuted to j< u. Well, let me appeal to yon and through 
you to all the peo}'h> of India to work for your Mother-land on the 
lines indicated, and thus c< iitributo to the ultimate fulfilment of tha 
proud destiny which inevitably awaits you. 

Ideals. 

Having explained at consideioble length my political faith for the 
future of India yon will easily understand that 1 cannot object to the 
ideals which have been adopted by the two leading political organiza- 
tions of this country. Iho Congress ideal of self-government on 
Colonial lines has the advantage of being clear and definite. The 
League ideal of self-govetnment suitable to India appears to m* 
vague and indefinite. You must have liaJ good reasons for adopting 
it hut 1 cannot help remarking that 1 would have personally preferred 
something which was more definite and distinct. Whatever the ideal 
1 should like to appeal to you to bear constantly in mind that oothiiig 
should be allowed to create a feeling of impatience, a desire to reach 
it by short cuts, or a tendency to excite the passions of tha peopleti 
Nothing is more detriiiunta) to advance the cause cf India than 
impatience and disaffection. Far from accelerating the pace towarda 
the ultimate attainment of the gaol, it will undoubtedly bare the 
effect of setting the clock back. 

We have recently heard a great deal about a divided feelmg 
amongst the members of our commiroity. It appears to me wholly 
unwise to fall out and be divided on a point which even in the 
opiuiou of the most entbusiiastic amongst us will not he reached 
till after several decades of streunoue and united efforts. Whether 
the final consummation of our highest aspirations takes several d^ 
cades or several scores of years or some centuries is iu the womb 
of lime. It largely depends, as 1 have already pointed out, upon 
ourselves. Why then waste our energies iu fruitless discusaioitta 
and dissentious upon the form of Govern tuent which we ehoBld 
strive to attain at the end of that indefinite period? Whfn a 
sturdy union amongst all the conflicting elemente prfvailmg 
India of to-day is a condition precedent to any sound and steady 
progress, would it not Ixi wise to devise means by whtoh we may’ 
be able to concentrate our undivided attention on the problenMi of' 
the day and by united exertions ensure steady and solid 

Everyone must recognise that no form of self-govwnmenr it 
possible in India unless the two principal communities, tim SiadoQ 
and the Moslem, are closely and conscientiously united. WEal 
can be a nobler aim, a loftier goal than to endeaToar to aseiiKt;’ 
India united t Onee we become sincerely and genuinely tmited there 
is no force in the world which can keep ns froin onr heritage $ 
without such onion the Indians will have to wait indefinitely for 
the realization of their fondeat hopea. Instead , of having differenoit 
and dissensions amongst oursehree at the present time on otatters 
of remote realization, I would earaesUy appeal to all true sotts of 
India to concentrate all their energlee, all their talent# oa 
conaummation of ensoriog a nnited India. Theh we might 
leave the future to take care of ita^ fuU ol^ hope^ and fed) of ' 
confidence. , If Uie two tdster>ooBifn«niUe# devote thrir attet|^ 
and eoDceotrate their effort# on the realiaatioQ ttf inc^ ip 
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in n spirit of reasoned compromise, all our difficulties will crumble 
away and India will rise phoenix-like from the ashes of discord 
and struggle to a fresh and robust life foil of promise and full 
of hope. 

Mosi.hm PoLior, 

The next question which I mu.st deal with now is what should 
be the policy of the League as representing the Mussalmans of 
India, The answer which 1 would give to the question is briefly 
this. Our policy towards the British Government should be one 
of unswerving loyalty and towards the Hindoos one of brotherly 
love and regard. I hold that the policy which should guide us 
should be that of the younger brother in family towards his guardian 
and towards his elder brother. While fully maintaining his 
individuality and remaininjr keenly alive to l)is own needs and 
requirements, he should extend to his guardian his respectful 
homage and to his elder brother his brotherly affection and sincere 
regard. My advice to you to offer unswerving loyalty and respect- 
ful homage to your guardians does not moan blind or servile 
submission to all his mandates. Loyalty and homage are in no 
way inconsistent with representation and agiUitiou. All the cons- 
titutional means which are open and available to you should be 
made use of, both freely and fully, to advance India in every 
direction, to promote the best interests of our community and to 
geonro better administration by moderate and sober criticism of 
Government measures. It is unnecessary for mo further to dilate 
upon this aspect of fhe question, a.s T am .sure you clearly realize 
what your constitutional rights and privileges are. Make the best 
080 of these, and notwitliatarding all the liscouiflgcnKnt you may 
meet with, persevere in your efforts and tluMcby make your full 
oontribution towards the better administration of this country. 

When I am advising you to extend brotherly affection and 
sincere regard towards the elder brother, I am not forKCtting that 
you are entitled to reciprocity at his hands. The union of the two 
brothers cannot stand on a one-sided arrangement, I call the 
Hindoo the, elder brother, and I am sure you will agree with me 
in the view that he occupies that j'osition in the Indian family. 
He is senior in uuiulK>rs, in edneathn, in wealth and in many otlier 
ways. His obligati'^ns therefore under the Indian system of family 
lifo are neceswarih greater. In order that there should be a sincere 
and genuine entente each brother must be prepared to discliarge 
his relative duties towards liio other iu the right spirit. I^et us 
first examine whether the Mussalmans have cndeavot.,ed to discharge 
their obligations in the past towards the Hindoos. If we have 
oot done so, wo ougtit to be prepared to make Htuends and rectify 
our conduct. You are all aware that th«^ birth of organised Moslem 
political life dates from the day on which a representative deputaiion 
from all tlie parts of India, headed by our ackn(»wledv;ed leader, 
IJis Highness Sir Aga Khan, waited upon 11. It. Lord Minto, 
piessiiig on the attention of what 1 will coul nue to eall llio puaiflian, 
tlxe claims of the younger bu;t!ier to slmio directly liy election in 
the representative in-stitutiotie in the cmaiitry. Tlu^ «as the 
first sign thjit file growth of the younger iuotlier iiiid reii' lied a 
stage when his needs and rcquireuieiits were keenly fidi, that the 
training whieb. the guardian hiul provided lor the cluldrcr. was having 
the aame effect upon the younger child as it had hud upon the 
edder one. that the flame of patriot ism had !>ecn kindled 
in him also (1 trust uever to be extiiigulslied thereafter), 
snd therefore he soiicited those oiqiortunilieB for tiie service 
of the public which had been given earlier for tlu^ benefit 
of the family. Ifc appems that our oiesdy growth was as impcc- 
oeptiblc to the goardiun as it was to the eider brother. lJut 
wo could no longer remain passive spectators of the proi'iess taking 
place all around us, and we desired to sM ue the burden and the 
responsibility of .service to onr country. craved tor a pa-'t of 

tliosc opportunities wliich had been made nv.siiahie i.o the po. pm 
of India, and which had been enjoyed tiy the eldi i Imollicr during 
theiieriocl of onr infancy The guai\li«n reeognised the force of 
our just d®ttiftnds and signified his wiiiingness to pro' id* tin «e 
opportunities which were our legitimate duo. How stul-ht mly the 
efiJer brother ret-isted this rcct.gnition of our just riglits is now a 
matter of history. 

In view of the cordial relations now subsisting between the two 
aister communities, I do not wisu to dilate upon this p*)int but I 
cannot help remarking that the elder hridher lost a splendid oppor- 
tonity of winning the younger one, at an impressionable age, wholly 
towards himself, by failiug'to realize the far-/eacliing oon.sequonccs 
of wise ftatesmansiiip at that psycliological moment. There appears 
to Hie nothing wiorig or unreasonable in the demand of the M oslem 
Oommonity, for those opportunities of serving tlie public directly 
by election which have been conceded to the people of this country. 
The Indian National Congress, which stands for the highest national 
Bcntiment in the country, has had to recognise the special repre^nta- 
tion of the Moslems on the “ All India Congress Committee.” It 
, ban also laid down’as a part'of its creed tl^t, “ in any representations 
irhieh the Cong Ass may paake or in any demands whicK it may put 
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forward for the larger association of the people of India with the 
administration of the country, the interest of minorities shall be duly 
safeguarded.” May I enquire what difference there is in principle 
between duly safeguarding the interest of the minorities (and the 
Mussalmans form the most important of such minorities) in the 
political rights and privileges which should be demanded in the 
future and those which have already been obtained T I capnot 
conceive that the demand of the Mussalmans for adequate oppor- 
tunities for representation on the pulilic bodies in the •country was 
in any way unreasonable or unjust or in any way militated against 
the ultimate realization of the brilliant destiny which awaits the 
people of this land. Wise statesmanship and sympathetic consi- 
deration of each other’s needs and requirements are essentfally necessary 
during the period of transition through which every country must 
pass beftire reaching its highest destiny. May 1 enquire whether 

the Moslem representative on the Legislative Council have been in 
any way wanting in public spirit or independence, and whethej^ 
have not sincerely oo-oporatod with tlm representatives of the other 
communities in promoting the best interests of the country 7 May 
I request our friends to consider what a tower of strength the 
association f)f Moslem representatives with the representatives of 
other communities furnishes in promoting the politii^l cause of India? 

When Isith the representatives elected by the Hindoo majority and 
by the Mussalmans on the communal basis jointly demand the 
political and economic progress of the country do they realize 
how difficult it would bo for the guardian to resist such an united 
demand 7 

I should like to call your attentirin in this connecting to an 
extract from the able speech which Mr. Badrudin Tyahji, who 
afterwards became the Honourable Mr. Justije Tyahji, delivered in 
Madras as the first Mohamedan Presideut of the Indian National 
Congress. He said : 

“ Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of onr Great 
Indian Communities has its own peculiar, social, moral, 
educational and even political difficulties to surmoynt, but so 
far as general | ohtical questions affecting the whole of India ^ 
are concerned. I for one am utterly at a loss to understand 
why Mussalmans should roi work shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-countrymen of other races and creeds for the common 
benefit of all.” 

May I inqiiiio whether we have not worked in the League on 
the broad prineiplos laid'dowo by a disUnguislied co religionist of onra 
from the Presidcniial chair of the National Congress 7 Examine 
the resolutTins which the League has passed from year to year ^ 
and cumpure them with passed by tlic Congress, and you will 

clearly obsfuve that on all questions alTcctirig tlie common interests 
of the people of India we have readily and sincerely co-(jjerated. 

Idealists have however to remember that the Mnssalmans of India 
have their own ‘'|)ccnliar, social, nuual, edncutionul and political 
diffi.-ullies to siiiiuMiint,” and that they have therefore to maintain 
their organized nssoeialions and instilulions. Remaining keenly alive 
to our own needs and nenirements we have throughout the existence 
of tin* League (xtended a cordial hand of fellowship and ^o- o||eralion 
t<.» (hi coimniiiiities, and 1 cannot give better advice than to 

you to continue tlii.s line of policy as the most foreeighted and wise.* • 
Mosi.km Attitudr. 

Two vrars ago, finding tliat Hindoo and Mosiem sentiment was 
becoming estiangcd and feeling that such a condition was cietiimcrffflt**’* ■ 
to the well-l eiiig of the country, it was the Moslem community which 
took the iniliati'e, ami under the guidance of their recognised leader, • 

H. H. 8ir Aga Ktinri, went in the form of a special deputation from 
Nagjiote, tlie seat of the Annual Session of the Moslem League, to 
Allahabad, the scat e,f (lie antiu.al uictMiug of the Indian ^National 
Cnigiess, >o meet repr^entative Hindoos and to discuss means by 
wnl<d» more cordial rclalions might be ensured. It was agai n t he 
act of the vounger brotli. r, making a peace-offering to the ^IIT""i»i m 
declaring in an ufiequi vocal manner how keen and how anxious he was 
to reach a better inderstanding betwi-cn the two. You are all aware 
that after an important discussion a reprosiuilative Comniilteo 
consisting of the leaders of both the oomnumities was appointed for 
the pmyiose of discussing tlie points of disagroomont and suggesting 
niean.s and measures by wliich, in .a H[)iiit of reasoned compromise, 
more cordial relations miglit bo brought about, i yo years liave 
phsse^l since the date this CommiKe*! was appointed, and it is to be^ 

' regretted that r/ot a singl*3 meeting has yet l)o*m lield. Wliatcver may* 
he the cause for this long delay in meeting for such a laudable 
object, it cannot ho gainsaid that we have been always anxious to 
discharge our ohligalions tfiwnrds the elder brother in the right spirit. 

It is a matter of regret that such a splendid opportunity has not 
yet been utilised. If there are any reasons which make it difficult 
to get this Committee together. I would ask you to .\ppoint another 
Committee for the same purpose. I make this suggestion because I 
feel strongly that in the interests of India as a whole and those of 
each of the sister communities, it is pre-eminently desirable that 
representative men chosen by each should meet from time to time and 
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4li^iut poinU *boat which an/ disagreement or feeling may exist. 
Beliere me, gentlemen, if a friendly discussion between the recognised 
Lelbders of both' the coramunities takes place periodically, it will clear 
tht atmosphere and bring them both much nearer together. 

I hare'Uricfly indicated how anxious we hare been to discharge 
ottr obligations towards the older brother, and we shall always be 
ready to carefully consider any points on which he may foci that we 
hafe failed to do so. If there are any such points, I trust they will 
be authoritatirely communicated to us and I need hardly say that 
they will recoire our anxious attention. have already said that the 
brotherly relations between tbe two oanuoi stand on a one-sided 
arrangement. ” We are, therefore, ei^itled to ask that the elder 
brother should indulge in a little introspe<.-tiou and examine for his 
own guidance whether he has discharged hi.s obviously greater duties 
towards the Moslem. 1 am sure wo shall all be very iuLorested to learn 
the «>irw 5 tion» in which this has iMjeri done. For a thorough under- 
standing between the two, I think it is necessary that the suggestion 
which i have alrearly made, viz.^ to appoint a representative Com- 
mittee, should bo acted upon, and that it shou’d meet periodicitlly 
and discuss all the points ufTocting the interest and relations of each 
with th(5 other. It is because 1 feel that far-rcachiiig rcsidt for good 
will accrue from such a c(jurse that I have ref(^rred to the matter 
once again. 

Tuk L ICAOUB AND LoNOON. 

1 am sure you will all appreciate the reasouw which have induced 
mo to keep to the concluding part of my address, any reference to the 
recent happenings in fiondou. Von will recognise how delicate 
matter Vas. The Mussulmans of India have a high regard for 
Syed Amcor Ali who has during the period of nearly half a century 
rtfudored yeomen sci vice' to the cause of lr,lam. Mis great achieve- 
rnenis in the field of literature, his masterly expf)sitioii of the iaith of 
Islam, his active eo ojierntion with our distinguished lender H. II, Sir 
Aga Khan in promoting our political advancement arc few t)f the 
directions in jWhich he ha.H conferred lusting obligations upon the 
Musaalmans. On the.otl"«r hand we have Syed Wuzir llnsan and 
*Mr. Mohumed Ali, two of our foremost workers in the interests of 
Islam. During the cumpanitively short ptiriod of their earwr, they 
have pr(»ved beyond tin' slmdow of u doubt, their sterling worth, and 
their whob’-liearted devotion to (ho Moslem cause. Tim singleness 
of purpose with which they have identified tltemsolvos with the best 
uiterests of Islam has ju>tly earned for them Idgli apprtsiiutiou. It 

would have been uniler most uulortuiinte if tin' 

^ dilTerenccs of opinion w.bieh nmnifested tbemsehes io London should 
have iiud any ficnuancut clTect. .\t a lime like the present we could 
iil-ullord to lose the tervices of such a v< (cr.vn a.s SjicI Ameer Ali, 
whose p^sseuce at tlie head of .mr jinliiical orgaoi/atnm in the centre 
of the vast British Kmpirit is of gieig vului'. 1 am sure, (leutlemen, 
you will have b.iurnl with a feeling of relief und grulilication that 
througlii the kind onices; of our esleiMO'’d leadfr, H. If. Sir Aga Khun, 
the pievuiling difliciih.ics luivi! I'ceo uvercome aiiti. that the l.ondou 
Imague is again h united whole ready to w.ok stremuiosly and 
xcalously for ^>romotiiig onr ber.t iuienvst.s, 

* - ••There is, however, one p'dnt in connection w-th the recent 

diacuasiou whi^ h reifuires to he emj.'hatic.ally laid d -wn. The London 
League mnst be regarde<l as a Iiranch of tlie Parent League, as its 
very name indicateil, and must w-rk on tim line of policy laid down 
„.j^ jndia DilXerencf i of opinion must I-e welcomed. Imt dilTerene*»K 
of principle cannot be allowed. I'onstitutioiml me.ms are open lo 
^«ach IJranch of tlio Ijeaguc to raise (Hie.M.ion.s of jo-iikiple, but in that 
«a.s« the retjuired procedure must be. implicitly followed, 

Gontlemen, you mu.sl have been am.ise l at the ci iticism wnieh has 
^ been recently levelled against what .ire termed the educated voung 
Mussalmifns of Lidia. Sedition and disloyalty appear to be 
the stock in trade o' some ciities. Need I udi them that ther«> is not 
jvLMn-lh e shadow ol disloyalty or sedition amongst the Mussulmans of 

IndiaT whether young or old V iVeed 1 add that Mis Majesty’s 

Hn.ssuliuan subjeoU :u Indi* are r.s thoroughly loyal (o-day as ever 
tliey were before 7 It is perfectly true that the vivifying iiuluerice of 
eduoutiou is having upon them tlio same effect as it has had upon the 
aistcr communities. They hare bocimio |,H>litii'ally articulate and 
have organiacd ttmrnarlvev for the purpose of promoting the boat 
inUrofjts of their community. They are availing themselves of tbe 
constitutional means open to ev^y {»ection of the Indian people. Can 
•a single instjnee bo (luuiod in vr!»ich they have gone in the slightest 
degree beyond the accepted limits of consutntional agitation ? Not 
only, hnve we not over stepped its legitimate boouds but I will 
unhesitatingly declare on your behalf that nothing is farther removed 
from our minds than to engage in any movemeni or action which has 
in it tbe least tinge of disloyalty or sedition. It would bo to the 
advantage of every on« concerned if people wonld talk a little less of 
Indian disloyalty and sedition. 

In condttsiont I beg to tender to jon my grateful acknowledg- 
monte for your iodnlgence in bearing with me for so moch time. I 
am deeply toadied by year kindness and consideration and beg to 
tender to yon gihce again my sincere thanks for the high honOnr yon 
have conferred npon me by inviting to preside at yonr deliberatioiis. 
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The first resolution was then moved by His Highness the Aga 
Khan to the effect that in view of the growing political needs of the 
Mohamedan community, it was necessary to take steps to establish 
a permanent national fund. His Highoees in a short speech strongly 
appealed for funds, the want of which considerably hampered tim 
work of the Lea.gue. Every political organisation and party in 
Europe and America ha<l immense funds at its back and the 
absence of funds in the League was a national disgrace. If the Leagoe 
was to do any good work, it must be self-supporting; otherwise 
it could not command self-respect. The fund must come from the 
nation, otherwise it could not be called a national fund. His Highness 
said that the committee which was to be formed to collect the fond 
would be announced later. 

The resolution was duly seconded by the Raja of Mahmndabad and 
passed. 

South ArnicA. 

The second resolutioo which was moved by Nawab Zulfikar Afi 
Khan expressed the indignation of Indians at the ill-treatment of their 
countrymen in South Africa and tendered respectful thanks to Lord 
Hardinge for his pronouncement in Madras. The speaker in the 
course of his speech reiterated tlie demand for the repeal of the three- 
pounds-tttx and the rcuuival of other disabilities under which Indiana 
are Huffering. He fcaid the personnel of the Commission appointed 
by the South A frican Gov( rnmant had given satisfaction to none in 
India as it had not the confidence of Mr. Gandhi and his colleagnoa 
who were iuiinediatoly aPfecied hy it. He culogi.sed the services rendered 
by Mr. Gokliale in this connoetiou, describing him as a disinterested 
patriot, whom all sections in India olaiinod ns belonging to them. 
The sj-eukcr said Indians in South Africa demanded nothing that WM 
not due to them. Their demand was that they should be recognised 
as suhjcc-t.-i id“ Mi.’U Majesty tlie King-Finperor. If the Ilritish Govera- 
luent had taken up the matter seriously the affair would have been 
.settled long ago. That public opinion in England could exercise 
Hde<(uate iuHuen JO oil the alTaiis of colonial governments was evident 
from the fact that after the .storm of indignation raised in Indi.a and 
England, the Union Government lost no tiim.' in appointing the 
Gomini.-!:-i')n Me itppt aleil to all sections to demand jusllce until 
ju.slioe was (kuie. The .speaker in ei>U';Ifis on expressed the obligation 
<if all India to Lord Mardinge for his mo;^t, generous } lononueement 
in .Mudra.s and thanked him for deputing Sir Idcnjamiu Robertson to 
lay tho Indian sii.b’ of the (ni.se. before tho (.'(uniui.'..si(>ners. 

Mr. .Vbd'.ir Kinif of .Allahabad, the resolution, and 

said thill, tin* time had eonie whei. the promise.s which were marie by . 
(luj Miler.s iloit In loins slmul 1 be tiwated as British snbjcctb aud 
that no differ, nee shoald be nnnb' on aecounL of race, religion or colour 
should be iullilled. 

Mr. .Vlidiil VVadiid, Secretary, Moslem Assoeiatiou, Bareilly, said, 
he had been eomnii' sioned b\ K.iwnb Ti<.,ar-uI-MuI*c to support the 
riHolulion on bis behalf. The Kawuh wi.s loo oi l to attend the 
I.eiigue’s miietings. Me also sent garlands bn’ the Pre.sideaf, Mr. 
U'h/t llasan and .Vlr. .Mohamed Ali and tor Mr. Zafar Ali Khan who 
had, however, not yet rcturued. 

The l*resi'l'.*nt on behalf of the Nawah then garlahded Mr. Waxir 
Hasan and Mr. Mohamed Ali, amid repeated cheers from the auditoriuta. 

The rcsolutioit regarding South Africa was then duly passed. 

Tuk Exkcutivk ano ,fij’r)iorA.':v. 

The Mon, Minu Mohainel ,Shali moved the third reaolutioo 
which ran as follow.s That the 'lll-lndia Moslem League ttrgna 
the .separation of judici.-*! from o.xecutive fun(‘feiuo.s and the placing 
of the judiciary under the c,tntrol of the higlms; Oi.'nrt In every 
province.” Mr. Shad said there was no necessity to say moeh of to 
put forward any fresh reason in support of fhe scheme of aapar^otk 
l»ecau88 Governmeut had long acknowledged the urgency of tkM 
popular dinnaud. It was the dnty of Government to fulfil tkil 
given by Sir Harvey Adamson from his place in the Intpenil, 
Legislative Cnunoil. It was a matter of deep regret thai w sotnnn 
promieo had not been fulfilled. The Only tliiog that (jould enluMioe 
the prestige of Government was to take people into their oohfidaiMm. ' 
The Congima and the Atl-Iodia Moslem League had paismi tthifl; 
rcHolution year after year and Government did not require any liirtlter 
proof that the demand for the reform was strong and uaaniniont. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 3aiui<>nkh and attpported by 
Mr. Mohamed Ali. The latter said thki two argumenta which bad 
been put forward by officials with great amphasta Miinit the aepariK 
tion wera those of prestige and expeiiditqre. He wa* aore the 
argament of prestiTO had long been exploded. Am lor mipenditare, 
the people of India were prepared to nieet any extra (^mand Uieir 
financee. He said he did not care for ^he maiatea^ of aiy prte- . 
tige aniess it^was based oo jaetihe aad i%liteoa|aaes and. eqii^ 
prestige wonld he enhaooed by the esparatioa ol exeeatifa daa 
JinikM faaetioaa. ^ : 
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Hr. Moksmed Ali added that the argument of prestige was the 
'beat reason for, instead of being any reason against the separation, 
for in effect it amounted to this that an Execntive Officer demanded 
obedience to his will from the people in matters in which they were 
’ free to follow liis advice or not by keeping them in fear of the powers 
ihe possessed as a Judicial Officer. Thi.s was a form of blackmail 
which it was wholly nn-British to levy, and once the voters in 
England realized this they would press the Homo Government for 
a long overdue reform. As for the possibility of increased expen- 
diture, his experience of Baroda where the proposed reform was in 
full working order throughout the Stak^ belied sucli fears. But it 
was highly significant that although in demanding higher salaries 
and pensions, more rapid promotions and increased generosity 
in leave and fnrlough niles, the officials were so many Oliver Twists, 
they had a sudden access of thrift the moment the separation of 
judicial and executive functions was suggested, and every Assistant 
Collector felt burdened with the load of responsibilities of the Finance 
liember. 

The resolu'ion was put to the meeting and carried. 

On Jtlst December the usual resolution in favour of communal 
representation met with some opposition by Mo.slerns who desire 
an understanding on the subject with the Hindu community. 

A resolution was moved by the Hon. Mr. Rati-ud-din (Bombay), 
which ran as follows; — “That the All-Indiu Moslem League once 
again records its deliberate opinion that in the interests of the 
Mussalman community it is absolutely necessary that the principle of 
communal representation bo extended to ail self-governing public 
bodies, and respectfully urges that a provision for the adequate and 
effective representation of Mussalmans on Municipal and District 
Boards is a necessary corollary of the application of the principle to 
the Tmperial and Provincial Legislative Councils, and at the same 
time essential to the successful working of thoso public bodies." 

The speaker said the resolution was very imporl.itit yet it should 
be passed without much discu-ssion as for the last six y'cars it had 
been unanimously passed at every sitting of the League. Lord Minb> 
acknowledged the justice of the demand long ago. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. /ahoor Ahmad Alluhabad), 

Mr. Mnjihur Huhiran (Bengal) then moved the following 
amendment: — “ 'ITiat the AU-India Moslem i.eague is opi-iion 
that in order to protect (he rights and safegnard the interests of 
Mohumedans it is nl'solntcly necessary that they shonhl be ade- 
quetely end efTeotivcly reprcs<>nte(l on all local self gciveming bo-lics 
and urges ujion the (government <0 make f)ro\isif>n for sticb repn:- 
aentation, and the League i.s furtlier of .ipinioa that the [.roportion 
of elected riuunl'Cr.s on local bodies (ihonld be incrcast d." 

Mr. Abel Kusim, in sccon.li'ig, said lie was a.s much u.i.xious 
AS his oo-rcligionisis for clfcctivc r.qTC'K'ntati /u in counci'.s and locul 
ImdicH. Uo explained ilie dill’erccco boiweca the original rc.solntion 
and the aTi)'>aduK'Ut. lie did :iot .nitac!) so mueli iiuporiauee to 
separate tdeclorates as to elTectivc represen'caUon. 

Mr, Moliamed .Mi uiocccl vhc setrend aiucnJuuuit, which lan us 
follows '‘That the All-India M«.sicm licague is of opinion tliat the 
couiJdor^ticm < 1' t)»c queslii.iu of ooiumuiiai ropic.'cntation iu h(,|f- 
gove.'niog bodrcs should be postponed for a year ’’ 

Mr. Mohamed Ali said that in India there w’orc kwo comniunUies 
the Hindus and M ohamedana, and if would lo inii! 08 sil.»le for either 
of them to annihilate the other. If either (Minniunity over dosiroif 
»uch a consummation it had had several centuries at its disjai^n) p, 
try this particnlaily foolish experiau nt. It was too ku* t,. try d 
wgein. and if it wait »)ot to bo tried, why r.ofc try the met hois of 
mutual conciliation? It would be to the nltimaie inteniHt 
of India for th« tv'o oommunitiei to work togorlict , Ho said the Hindus 
had always opposed separate ropreseotation in the? Congr^'R^:. hut this 
year, out of regard for Moslem feeling, they had not passed the lesolu- 
tion. This clearly showed that the Hindus wore convinced of the tu'cee- 
•ity of a Zctfclemont by consent. He wanted the two eoinrnunitiiia t.) 
ttnite and it was no disgrace for Mussalmans to move forward in the 
matter. They muat altow that they were prepared 10 meet the Hindus 
aren more than half-way. He urged this not because the Hindiw 
iranted roeonciliatioo, but because the proctjdure, Iw suggested, was in 
perfect keeping with the teaching of the Prophet who prayed even for 
those whoLadft'njurod him. He would not apportion any praise or blame 
at present. Both oomraqnitiea were at fault, and both must excuse one 
ail other. He made it elear that his views 00 the subject of communal 
representation bad undergone no change except that the operation 
•f the system in wstual practice confirmed him in the belief that the 
Sflilntlon of the difficulties of nation-building in India would lie the 
asjipasioit of the system of communal representation. Unity would 
•piiM to India through this ap^iarent separation. India would be 
•htted in a Federation of Faiths. But that was not the question 
helore them at the time. All that he asked for was the postpone- 
ment of the usual resolution on the subject in/order to emphasise the 
points on wbt(sh there was oSmplete agreenieot between the Hindus 
and ^ Hossalmaps and tq minimire the joints of defiance which, 
he fervently hoped, wogld tie settle by /consent when both commu- 
nitjni felt foHy oontinood of the good idtentione of one an other and 
to approach eioh' dnt^ndiiig question in the spirit 
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of reasonableness, equity and compromise. It was undoubted that 
the two commuuities stood closer together than they had done at any 
time during the last quarter of a century, and although recent events 
in the United Provinces had to some extent dimmed a compara- 
tively cheerful prospect, that was all the more reason that the con- 
sideration of that question on which there was considejrable difference 
of opinion between the two commui/ities should be postponed for 
a year in order that the prospect may not grow gloomier. lie 
jippealed in the name of expediency to those who only too often 
paraded it as their sole virtue and begged them not to disregard the 
claims of those cardinal virtues of theirs, sobriety and niqd^retion. 

Mr. Jinnah, in seconding the amendmont, strongly appealed to 
Mussalmans not to press the question this year. The question was of the 
utmost importance and the proposal that it should bo postponed till 
next year was a responsible one. He urged them to consider the 
question dispassionately, not from the point of view of presenfr gain 
but of lasting ads antage in the future. He assured his co-religionists 
that by demanding special representation they would got only two 
watertight compartments. The position wa.s extremely difficult. They 
had begged the Indian National Congress to drop the question, which 
they did, and it should not bo too much to ask Mohamedaus to 
postpone the question for one year. In politics expediency was of 
the utmost value. There were many reasons why he asked his 
co-religionists for a postponement, but he could not give all hts 
reasons in public. lie finally begged Mussalmans not to press the 
(jneslion, for if they did they would get the shadow and not 
the substance. 

* 

Tiiic A<i,\ Khan’s Ai’I’kal. 

His Higbnes.s the Aga Kh;in came forward and made a stirring 
appeal to thosi' present to Consider (lie <[nestion dispassionately. IIe» 
said the question was not wb.ether Mobaniedans would renouuce what 
they had got. The question was whether the lime was propitious to pass 
a resolution this year. In his opinion it would lie better to concentrate 
on more important problems like that of South Africa. Tiime should 
bo a11ow<‘d to the leaders of l!»c two c.Mninuiiities to arrive at a settle- 
ment. If no compromise were arrived at, they could take np the 
question next year. It would tironiole the cause of Islam if they 
showed their good intentions to their neighhonrs. 

Tiik .AMniNUMFNr Lost. 

T!ie Hon. Mr. ilaza Ali (Morndabad) said it did not require 
much <li:q lay of entlinslasm to convey the urgency of the demand for 
communal reprosentaLion. In tlie Punjab and (he United Provinces 
Mn.ssalmanrt were nowlicn' us far as r<'pi<*s •ntatio!i on local bodies was 
concerned. 

Mr. Mii/.hni nl Hnqno, Barristcr-at law f Ibinkipnr) said that he 
wes ulone when he made siiiiil ii propo.sals at Liicicnow last y^r, but 
now some leading Alolia'Codaris held similar views to tlio.se he 
licld Their iimcieinient might be lost but the discus.sion showed 
who vus right nmi who nas wrong. The object of Mussalmans 
should be to keiq. pace wilb oilier coinniiinilies. The welfare of 
iiulia depended on the 1 nion of Ilimlus and MnssalinanH, He 
all along held that separiih*. rejircsentatioii was harmful ^ the 
intevcftls ol Mussulmans. 11c entreated his co religionists not CfT"*** 
press l!ic rcsobition thi.s years. ■ • 

Nawab /iilfikur Ali and s<iveral other speakers followed. They 
nnnniinon.'-ly conl Mided l!ml nothing would he lost by jiostponing 
the resolation for a year. 

The Hon. Mr, Abdnr Banf ( Alialndmd) said tlie original resolution 
jiinst be pressed and lie was supported by the Hon. Mir j\sad .'\li ^ 

Khan, Mr. Aliiy Nabi and several other speakers. 

'Uie J ’resident said tlie question bad been amply di.sc;us.sed botJ? by 
supp.oicr.s of the resolution, as also by su|iportprs of (lie amendment. 

He bad only one ultenuitive left and that, was to decide the Jdoplion 
of the origiii.al resolution or the umcndme.nt by votes. 

After a prolonged disenasion it was decide I, by a ruling 
' chair in favour of Mr. Moliamed Ali's contention, that the voting 
would be in accordaticc with rule ^52 which laid down that votes should 
be recorded acc(;rding to the allotment of the number of members to 
(he (hmucil of the League by provinces. 

After the votes had been recorded the result was declared as 
follows; — For the ainendment for postponement moved by Mr. 
Moliamed Ali, 40 votes. Against, 80 votes. 

Mr. Mitjibur Rahman’s amendment was withdrawn and the 
original resolution was declared passed. , 

Rei’kal ok tuk Pukbs Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Abul Kasim, ScAJonded by Dr. Nazir- 
ud-din Hasan, the League unanimously resolved that the Press Act 
he repealed specially in view of the recent Judgment of the Calcutta 
High Conrt. 

Indians and the Army. 

Mr. Abdul Wall Khan (Peshawar) moved that the time had 
arrived when the Government should give Indians a share in 
defence «>f their country by appointing qitalifiiid Indians to higher 
posts and commissions in the Army for whicli Europeans alone are 
now eligible. He said it was unuecesMiry to recount (he feAts of 
valour performed by native troops in vArious campaigns. On mnuj 
a battlefield it had been seen how much the Indians could be tjr^le^ 
in militarj afairs. The resolations being duly supported was carried 
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PcrtrjAB Caiitr Codbt. 

The next reeolation wee mored by Mr. Gul Mohemed (Peroaepar) 
end wee to the. effect that the All- Indie Moslem League ie of opinioo 
that the •tatuii of the Punjab Chief Court should be raised to that 
of a ohari^ed High Court. The morer said the question bad long been 
befot^e Oorernment and no more time should be lost in giving effect 
tr> what the resolution urged. The Punjab had already expressed its 
emphatic opicion in favour of the scheme. 

The resolution was carried after being duly sitconded. 

Inoi/vns and British Coloniks. 

Major Syed llnsan Bilgrarni, T.M.^ (retired), moved the follow- 
ing resolution)^ ; — “ That the All- India Moslem League records its 
deliberate opinion (hat the present staflCs of ZaU 2 ibar should not be 
changed and that the present rights, privileges and status of Indians 
in British East Africa and Uganda should remain intact." The 
inov{r {[aid the whole world was watching what was happening in 
8ou^ Africa and he had no doubt that the people of India were anxious 
that their fellow-country men should not suffer in anyway in any part 
of the world. This resolution, as well as the next resolution which 
protested against the continuous journey clause in Privy Council 
Order, No. 920, which had the effect of preventing Indians from going 
to Canada, were unanimously carried. 

Exbootivk ObONoii.s you thk IJ. P. and the Punjar. 

Mr. Mohameil Ali moved the next resolution which urged the 
catablishmont of Executive Councils in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab. The speaker said that tlio population of the United 
Provinces was no less than forty-eight millions, which was more 
than that of Great Britain, where the Government was vested in the 
King in Parliament in which the voice of the people was predomi- 
nant. The benefit of such a system w.is that if one man was 
goifig wrung, his action could he checked or rectified by others. 
In India, however, the unaided judgment of one administrator 
was relied upon for the good government of half a hundred million 
souls. With the greatest goodwill he could not attend to all the work 
that came t8 him, and in effect he had an Executive Council in the 
‘ Secretaries and Under Setoetaries on whom the work actually devol- 
ved, But they had all a Ai ember of Counoil’s powers without his 
, responsibility and the rt^snlt of the divorce of resf^ousibility from 

S »wer was as usual deplorable. Tiie speaker referred to Sir dohu 
ewett's standing in the way of this reform, and the hofios outer- 
taioed of it on Sir James Meston’s appolr.tment. The result of ihe 
debate in the U. P. Council was not conclusive as Sir James Melton 
himself had stated, He now hoped that Sir James would support the 
universal demand for an Execulive Council and ho trusted that in 
pressing this reform in the Piinjal) also be was not any more “disloyal" 
than those slalwait “loyalists" of the Punjal. whoossiiied him that they 
were jfe.it as anxious as he for placing this necessary check on the 
autocracy of Lieutenant- Governors, Such questions as this uml the 
aeparution of the judiciaiy und the executive, the placing of the 
judiciary under the biglicst judicial tribunal and not under the execu- 
tive, and the raising of Cbitf (^lurls of wbich tiio juvlges were appoint- 
ed priiolioally by the LioutenaiiKtovcroors to t'le status of a High 
^ CjuurtVd wfiich His Majesty appointed the judges--suob questiims, said 
Urn speaker, were the truest test of Bo-called loyalty urnl disloyalty, 
and it seemed to him that there worouioi’odistiiKt'ous than differences. 

The resolution was supported by the Hou. Mr. Faxl-ul-llaq 
/Bengal) and was carried. 

Mohameoak Endowments. 


The next resolution, which prayed Government to insist on an 
enquiry intr» the general purposes and manner of administratirm of 


existing MusBa'nmn endownieut.<», designed mainly for public benefit, 
•■c was moved by Mv- Husain and carried 

' Cow Saorieioks, 

The Hon. Mr. Fuzl-ul-llaq moved a r«*solution to the eff«?et that 
I tji Mf^-***** wcognlsiug the neoc^siiy of respecting the legitimate sentimeutsof 
ibe Hindu community regarding the munjier of offering cow soofifioes 
on the occasion of the Bakar la, the Lesgue protests against the act on 
taken by Uie aUfhorliie.s of Fysiibad aud other ploct-s lu the said 
matter, which in tire opiDion of the Leagur constitutes unwarranted 
iutorfereuce with the reltgi<>u8 rights of the Moslem community. 

Both tho mover and the Hon. Mr. Abdnr Rauf said that all differ- 
ODces between the commiinrtieti a time of a roligioua festival should 
be totUed by the cominnaities thfnisslves and the authorities should 
«oi b« allowl'd to iotmiere. Mr. jttauf asked the respective ooramuMi- 
ties to devise such metfojdt M to avoid all causes of trouble and res- 
pect ©ahli other’s foeliqgs. The British Government were loved 
beeiiiae of (heir promise of non-'interforence with the religion of the 
people and on that account they would protest against any official 
laterfererice in their religious ceremonies. 

Prbsbrvation or Bacrid Plaokb. 

On ihe motion of the Hon. Newab Syed NawabAli Ohaudbri 
/Bengal) the following resololion was unanimously carried 'U'hat the 
AlMndia Moalem Lei^ie urges upon Government the imperative neceB- 
mtyof taking all iegialative and other stepe necessary to safcgiiard the 
•aDotlty and exiitehce of, and keep intaot, all pntdic places of worship 
Mad other saorad plaees in Induu*’ In a verp brief ep^, the ^poaimr 
, :V.‘: ^ ' 


urged that to give effect to the resolution ihe Land Aequhniion Aet 
should be amended. 

ExTRNSIOH or thk PBRNANaXT Sbttlbmbwt. 

The next resolution urged the extension of the permanent settlement 
to such parts of the country as were ripe for it, and that where Govern- 
ment deemed it inadvisable to do so, judicial restrictions should hie impos- 
ed on over-assessment. The speaker eulogised the services of the late 
Mr. R. C. Dutt who had rendered admirable services to India on^ 
questions ''^f the land revenue policy of the Government He said, 
ihe agrarian trouble of India would be settled once for all if the 
permanent settlemect webe extended all over the country. 

There were some dissentient voices against the first part of the- 
resolution and Mr. Mohamed Ali was among the opp^>ser8. 

The resolution was, however, carried by a majority. 

Thb Indian Council, 

Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution urging the reconstitatiow 
of the India Council. The resolution was passed on the same 
lines as that adopted by the Congress. Mr. Jinnah nrged that 
the salary of the Secretary of State should be placed on the Britiair 
estimates. He also urged that the Council should be advisory and 
not administrative. The Secretary of State at present was playing 
the Great Moghal more than any Moghal ruler of India. 

The Hon. Mr. Abdnr Rauf said that if the salary of the Secretary' 
of State were placed on the British estimates, English people would 
have a firm grip on his action. 

The Hon. Mr. Rafi-nd-din moved an amendment to the effect that 
the following words be added !•— “ That Mohamedao representation 
should be duly safeguarded in any extension or modification of the 
Counail of the Secretary of State." Mr. Mohamed Ali seconded this. 

The amendment being accepted by Mr. Jinnah, the entire reaolo- 
tion was carried unanimously. 

The Cawnpobb Mosqub Oabb. 

The last resolution of this year’s sitting’s was moved by H. H. 
the Aga Khan and ran as follows: — “ The All -India Moslem League- 
begs to place on record its warm appreciation of the wise and coura- 
geous statesmanship with which Ills Excellency the Viceroy dealt 
with thoCawnpore mosqne. case, and expresses its deep sense of grati- 
tude for his bringing peace to Ciwnpore and the Moslem community 
in a manner which has enhanced the faith of the people of India in 
British justice." 

His Highness, who spoke in Persian, said the truth was with th» 
Mussalman cominuniiy and it was nphelj by Ills Excollenciy the Vice- 
roy, who set aside the order of the Lieutenant-Governor. Uo res- 
tored the mosque and .M nasal maitis got back their right. It was now 
their duty to thank the Viceroy and he asked Mohumedans to pass tha 
resolution niinnimously. Althougli onssome occasions 'ndividual officert 
were too theoretical, juslico could always be counted U{>ooiD the ei>^. 

The Raja of Mahiiiiidabad, Hujiporting in Urdu, related the 
history of the ma<iqiie afiuir. He xaid that those engaged in the 
Cawnpore affulr Imd to bear great sufferings. Every kind of appeal 
that was made had been refused. After all justice had been dope* 
The hundred and five prisoners who suffered itniDeiisely bad all been 
released and Excellency had lud only restored the national honour 
of Moblenis but also the prestige of British Justice. 

Mr. Abul Kalam Axad, edit<»r of Al-Hila', said justice was) qnl 
obtuioed from the Local Government from which the people expected 
justice, but from the heights of Simla. Though ho knew that jusHti# 
could not always be expected from individual officers ic Ihiv country^ 
he knew for certain that justice would ultimately come Iroin thf 
British Crown. . 

Mr. Masharul Haque said no one was more g^tefttl 
the Viceroy than himself. No better settlement could ibavs bablt 
arrived at and he gave a brief account of what happened at OaWnporb 
and how mucli relief be now felt. Ho thanked M(>him4dlii^ ' . 

their liberal HiipDoi-t. In conclusion he said be knew how Lovll 
Hardinge wan ibu^ed by the Civil Service in tliis country, |djt hi 
maintained the higliest traditions of British rule. y ^ 

Th resolution was receivtd with great acclamation 
unanimously , ^ 

Elbotion or OrFiOBRs. x v. 

Oq the motion of Mr. Wasir Hassao, the election ol iipmn nlSgii^ 



bearers for the All- India Moslem League was carried thrd 
Waxir Hassan announced that His High i)c8s the A| 
resigDed the Presidentship of the All-India Mo|jibt»' 
thought it would be a calamity for MahomedaBa 
resigned. 

Tbe President said that, however paiqf^ tha 
Khan, it was irrevocable, and they Iiad tt* iMMW|pt iA howkirtf;^ 
appealed to the Aga K han not fi) pfe h^l 
Ao-day and to oontiuM ita President tm yuloi «ttbe' I»ea^ 
kllervd-'"-' ■ U: : '/‘I 

' His Highness said be wiwld 
suggested. He said tlmt in tio wonld; 
tritb IheUekghe'as Vice- 

Thk Ra|ii<^Msbffiddsib»d 

Wt^ dheers f4>r 
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All-India Mohamedan Educational 
Conference. 


Thb following are oxtracts from tlni Presidential address delivered 
bj Mr. Justice M. Shah Din at the twenty-seventh session of the 
AU-lndia Mohamedan Educational Conference hold at Agra on 
the 26th, 27tli and 28th December : — 

After rcfening to the Aligarh College, the President said: — Gcn- 
tolinen, one of tlie most pleasing results of the spread of the Aligarh 
movement in India was the organised effort recently made by onr 
community to collect funds for the establishment of a Moslem 
University at Aligarh. Tiic wave of enthusiasm which pa.ssed over 
all classes of Mnsalmans throughout the length and breadth of (ho 
land and the striding .siu;ces.s achieved by the proiuotcra of the C niver- 
iiity idea under the l)rilliant leadersliip of Mis Highness the Aga 
Khan are significant proof of the great awakening which lias taken 
place among mir people ; and this is mainly duo to the gradual 
infiltration of lifrcral ideas first promulgated at Aligarh. These 
ideas, and the principles iindorlying them, nmst ho deligently spread 
among Musalraans and applied to Urn new order of things which is 
coming into existence: and you may thou bo sure tliat in the domain 
of edneation, as also in other fields of aciivity, our community will 
conm to occupy a pot^ilion worthy uf its tradilious and of iia numeri- 
cal strength in tho cininl ly. With you education is the .supreme 
need of the hour, for lOJiifiulKU' that upon the extent to wfiich your 
corn’.niiniiy will b<5 educated on modern lines will depend your pro- 
gress, rclntivtly to the other oommunitiea, iit all the more important 
walks of life. A disregard of this Irutii will assuredly endanger 
your posili -n in this country. 

The Mo.slcm Uni''erslty qucalion Im.s hocii di-scussod for the past 
three years in many of its bearings in all pnit-s of the country: ami 
having n'givrd t" the fact tluU. it Is unJor the c'-nsideration (if eertaiu 
representative (heimiittees duly empowered ( > deal wiili it. f do not 
feel eulh:d upou to say anything special about it on tlm present 
owasion. 1 may, however, l)c ponnift-ed t i lemnrk tlmt, after having 
slmwm umisuaily keen interest in it the community sccm-i to have 
relapsed into .somethiug like iiidiireieiKH' towards it . i know that 
this is chiefly due to the fact tliat moiuentou.- events of a most 
serious ohaructei have hapjioncd iu the Moslem w(.'ild yvhich have 
engrossed the attention of the Indian Mohainedaus ami linv(‘ place'! 
their iscaiity resources under u severe strain. ilut now that the 
clouds liave rolled away aii.l w-' are in sight of dearei .skuoc, 1 ,'nv- 
nf’<uly he..scocli you to turn your utlenuou once more to the L'n'ver- 
sity que.'iion which has hcoome for ns u question nf sovenugn im- 
portance. And in this connection may J venture upon a word of 
ftd vice '* It is essential to the right re.solution id this quehticu that 
your leading men should bring to hc-er up -n it their liest qunlitie.s of 
head and heart, and it Is -qualiy necoHsary that the r.uik and iile 
of the community should follow their lend iu ^his niatier with eonfld- 
ing loyalty. T very much doubt wh*-(hei oui Icader.-i fudy ieall>e the 
nature and extent of tlie rcspou.sibilitiea which rost upon their 
shouldeis; they have launched i.ikui ai, exp; rim. -ni of enormou.s 
diflicinty with prohahhi e<)iifiequcn'!e.s of a far-reaeliijig charHctcr; 
and at time s it .seems u' if tli.-y wgic driving the ohmiot of the .Sun 
witli hands unequal to the iu.-«lv. Ihiis is b .nie oul by ilm disena 
Biona which have taken place ovu’ tl(e t Jniversity quostion both in 
the MobUmh press and at tiie meet. ngs (d' (he Committees Utat &:e 
cbftrgiKt with its detailed O(m.siderat.on, and thoughffnl men hav« 
often Bhakett their heads .oxm flic r'^&ult: thu.s far Hcdi'eve-l. The 
grave defect iu the general attitude of the Wobainedans t(' wards this 
question ii? that almost every one. who has sr.l»ecribed, or to eu pro- 
Itiksod to sulvscriltc, to the IJuiversity funda ciaiins tlin figiit to give 
his vvpinioD nr. to the constitiitioii of the j.ropoeod University and the 
future uiaiiagcment of its affairs without stopping {<:• consider whether 
hic lura the Dccesiiapy capacity to form a right opinion about the.se 
matters, P«j<>pl($ who do niA know even the rudiments of the educa 
tlonal problem in India have tushed into ]>rint and have expressed 
pptuioiaa on ttre Moslem {Tuivertsity scheme which have staggered men 
who have received l/niversity education themselves and who thero- 
fdw. realiao, to somo extent, the co.npUcated nature of the great 
issues involved in the situation. I woifld caniestly advise the cora- 
mtihity to leave the oon.sidcration and dooision of the whole Univer- 
sity question in the hands of twlucational experts — men fully 
qualified by educafcioii and experience to speak on this question with 
avthority-^and I would implore those experts to do their work with 
tborougbDeaSt couiage and discrimination. The whole question 
brisUes with difificukies; they must ho realised and faced, and fair- 
SMiuing generalisations or hasty conclusions must be avoided. My 
foimded upon a brl^ experience of the actual working 
nf « tJnivereity, Is that our real difficulties will begin after the 
Qhiijhieiif has been granted and the Moslem University has come 
scheme, and we tliankfully acknowledge, that the remarkable 
•ncoesa which haa at^nded t|me.^ris of ^t^e /Peshawar Musalmans 
in this maiter is due mfh^lwTiis. ^ and support. 

« gt^eat tbpthl %fce in the North- 








West Frontier Province, and among the Mohamedans of that Pro- 
▼ince, the name of Sir George Roos-Keppcl will go down to posterity 
as one of their greatest benefactors. 

The educational problem with which we, Indian Mohamedans, are 
confronted has two sidf»K — and these I may perhaps not inajqno- 
priately term the technical side and the liberal side. The tcchiucal 
side (.} our edneational problem has reference mainly to our relative 
position, as compared with the other communities in reff|)ect of tHV 
number (J Mohamedan scholars in the various stages of instruction 
in Seliools and Colleges of all kinds, tlie proportion of Mflhnmcdan 
who have taken University degrees, their number in the learned 
professions, and their position iu the public service of the country. 
In this connection, wc have to study the eauscs of our com para cive 
baekwaidnt-.s.s in primary, secondary and higher education, and have 
to devise means for removing the existing disparity in this respect 
between the oilier leading coniinnnitie.s and our own. The liharal 
side of our educational problem i.s couoorned with quite different 
kinds of phenomena which exhibit themselves, in close eflinity with 
the higher and murt lelincd aspects of individual and national life, 
in an invigorating atm (.sphere of culture and enlightenment in which 
alone can flourish the most fruitful virtues of civiliijed man, I 
shall explain my meaning by a simple illustration. 

In your experience of tlie concrete results of modern education 
uio.st of you must have Come across two types of educated men in 
this country. One is that of a young man who has applied himself 
assiduously to his te.xt- hooks; who by passing successive examina- 
tions bns risen laboriously from the lowest rung of the educational 
ladder to tlie liighi st; and who, after a brilliant acadoniic enreer, has 
carried off a great nmny of Ihe jui/.es open to men of his time. In 
the htiident World he has the lefiutation of being a walking enev- , 
clopa-dia of knowledge, and bis College fellows look np (o him wdh 
ni-rvoiis re.speet as a man of great conditiou. But scratch him and 
loll will aii<! a biirbariau, w’illioiit a ve.stige of real culture in him, 
and he is none the le.ss a barbiuiun because lie carrie.s a iiiouritainons 
load of books on his linck. AsSrdi savs: 

Jji 

Tlie other type is tliat of tlie student who, in going through his 
School and lii.s (JoI!eg-e cm l ictibjm, hiis paid more attention to the 
spirit -'f the books lie lias read than to their verbal frame work; who 
has ii-.t. distiiigiiislcol himself in the examination hall or won laurels 
at tli<‘ University Ch iivocaMon, mit who has assimilated llic know- 
ledge jtlaced at his dispo.^al by his teachers; who 1ms tried to oj>ply 
it to the actual facts "f life; who has accpiired a wider and inni'e 
practical outlook iqKui the wo:-ht and has thus become a truly 
cub .lied niomhc’ of society, llis iiiiierHolf is in perfect haruiony 
with his enlightened exterior, and i e is a moral force of no'^iean 
potency in hi.sown S';eial eirele. 

What is (rue of individuals is also irnc of commundioH, and 
itniong the hitter you will liiid the same types of temperament and 
behaviour whieii 1 have doseribed aliovc. Now, altlioiigh (ho pre- 
Heut needs 'if the e.ountry arc such that we must continue to pay 
atteuth.n (>> tlie tec i ideal side of our educational problc*ui, or, in^. 
other W'lrds, must try to proflncc trom among us as many “educated 
barbarians’’ ns we can, ws- nlu.^t not hise sight of wliat 1 have enlled * 
the liberal side of tliat problem, tliat i.s to say, we must endeavour 
to iinderstiiml and as'«imilate and exhibit iu our daily actions the 
most enduring principles of modern civic life so as to become in**^ 
c'.mr.se of time a comiinnity of cultured and enlightened men. 

The luarch of events ir. India has brought us to stage of pro- 
gress at wlv'ch it should be irnpns.siblo for anyone bnt the most 
bigoted Mallaii not to recognise the urgent need of an organised 
and sustained scheme for promoting sound education among our 
woiucu. In me Wti?! tias been playing, for a long time 

past, a by no means unimportant part in me hcMthy evolution of 
Rational life, end of recent years signs are not wanting in the Eal^ * 
and especially in our own country, to show that tlie weaker sex is 
inwardly feeling its strength and seriously means to step out of it 
accustomed seclusion to take an honourable and increasing interest 
in tho more practical concerns of the outside world. It is impossible 
now to stem the tide which is flowing in this direction even if some 
of yon, with a supremo contempt for the needs of the times, were 
to think of doing so, and you would be well advised so to regulate 
it into existence; and my fear is that very few of the promoters of 
the scheme are giving themselves the necessary training to fiope with 
the t.ask that lies before them. The practical training in educa- 
tion '1 W'lrk which the Trustees of the Aligarh College are receiving 
under pro.-.ont conditions is not the kind of training required for 
the governing bodies of tho proposed University, which, like the 
Syndicates and Senates of the existing Indian Universities, will be 
in independent charge of the whole work of higher education con- 
nected with the various faculties of Western and Oriental learning. 

Our University will bo an examining as well as a teaching body 
and questkms relating to the laying down of standards, the selec- 
tion of text-books for all the examinations, the appointment of 
Examiners, the conduct of Examinations, and all subsidiary matters 
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The ComraS^ 
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will hare be thraebed on and settled mostly bj men on the spot. of thb private affairs wbioh fill a large part of the ^an of lifei The 

The govertting br)dy of a College affiliated to a University, sach as formation of usefnl habits in early life ; the stiffening of the monl 

the Aligarh College, is never confronted with these problems; and fibre in the child; the development of the social sympathiee and 
when we remember the increasing difficulties which the Aligarh antipathies of the youth ; the successfal working of that most delicate 

anthoritias have to face as time goes on, we can form a faint idea and difficult of all human relationships called marriage; the creation 

of what fs In sU>re for the Court and Senate of the proposed Moslem of an atmosphere of domestic hwmony and concord, of affection and 

University. Our educationists must therefore train themselves contentment in which the best private virtues always tltrive-~-all these 

awrfdnousfy for the new work that they will be called upon to do; depend, in a large measure, upon the extent to which woman is 

and if they fail to attain the requisite standard of efficiency I fear trained and permitted to do her own proper share of work in society, 

that the University which has b(*en so much talked of will prove a No scheme of national education will be complete among the 

4oublful boon. Oeutlomen, continued president, the Govern- Indian Mohamedaiis which does not make ample provision for the 


moot of India ’!iavo recently laid down an extensive programme of 
edncatioiml expansion, and the Moha^daos mnst bo prepared to 
take full advantage ot the farnlities thus afforded for the spread of 
education avuong the upper classes and tiie niasscf of the country. 
The Qovernment of India resolution, dated the 21st February 1918, 
aketonwJ the broad outlines of the policy which the Department of 
Education inteods to pnrsue in the matU^r of promoting both ele- 
mentary and higher education, and that resolution marks a most 
important stage in the educational developint-nt of this country. 
Soon after, on the 3rd of April 1913, the Government of India 
addressed a circular letter to all the Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations on the subject of Mohamodaii education, calling atten- 
tion to the uusatisfactofy condition of that education, except ill the 
primary stage, in all the provinces, and inviting suggestions and 
lecommendations as to the Best means of improving it. In that 
letter the Government of India expressed their anxious desire that 
all roase.nable facilities should he provided for the education of 
Mohamedans and indicated generally the direction in which enquiry 
and special action will, in their opinion, bo useful. The Oovernment 
ol India letter is still, 1 understand, under the consideration of most 
of the Local Governments and the latter have asked for the opinions 
of the Islamia Anjumane aud the leading Mohamedan gentlemen in 
their respective proviitces on the points raised in the letter in ques- 
tion and geubrally on the subject of advancing Mohamedan eduoa- 
<tion. I earnestly hope that the various Anjutimns addressed by the 
Local Governments will consider the whole subject thoroughly in all 
its bearings, with special rcroience to their local requireiiiont and 
will submit practical and usofid suggestions for improving the edu- 
cation of M usalmans iu all stages of instruction, more especially in 
the secondary and collegiate stages, in which our community is most 
inadequately reproscaled, We are all deeply gratefid to the Gov- 
aroment of India for the special interest it has taken in Mohamedan 
education and on behalf of ihe Indian Musalutans may express the 
hope that the Local Governments throughout the country may see 
their way to adopt sp<H:ial measures to encourage and promote the 
•duoktidt. of their Moharaodau subjects in accordance with the policy 
outlined in the Governiueut of India letter of the 8rd February 
last, The whole community is awaiting with deep anxiety the 
result of the momentous step taken by the Supreme Govemment in 
this matter; for the Mohamedans have now come to recognise that 
in modern eduoation alone lies their salvation, and they f«iel that 
,, ibnir edlioatlhnal development will be assured if their own efforts 
to improve their education are supplemented by practical sym- 
pathy and encouragement from Government. They know that 
at* this moment there is at the head of the Indian Oovernment a 
brbad-mlnded statesman who is prepared to weigh sympathetically 
’^tl^ special claims of backward communities to considerate treatment 
in the best interests of the general progress of the country; and they 
^ are determined, on their own part, to do all that- lies in their power 
to help themselves. 

A most gratifying instance of self-help on the part of our co-i-eli- 
gionists fnd of sympathetic eneouragomeut by a Local Goverament 
in tlie matter of our education is afforied by the recent ex'iabiish- 
ment of an Islamia College at Peshawar. We are all deeply grateful 
George Roose-Keppel for tlie great interest which he has 
taken from the very b^'ginoiog in the Islamia College as to be able to 
divert it into proper ohannela. The enormous iufiuenoQ of wonsen on 
tile easentially hninan side of the character of mankind must be 
obvious to the most superficial observer; and our first duty at the 
present moment is t(» refine and purify that infinenoe in our country 
attd to bring it to bear u{xm the totality of our individual and corpo- 
rate life in order to make it more linitful in relation to the great 
movements of the world. ^ 

From tbr time when Uie first sffrrihgs of new life send a thrill 
of Joy through an exptH«tant family eirda to the supremely critical 
moxdcat when the Uct ray of hope ts extioguisbed and the dark 
khadows of death close in upon an emaoiaied figure, the personality 
el womkn atand out as being to olooe vital toheb with tome of the 
most powerful springs of human thought and action; and so her part 
in sha^Bg the destiny of man has been recognised in the modern 
age. as one of great motive power. You will all remember 
the pregfiMt saying that the hand that rocks the cradle rulee 
the world, and I finay add that the delicate fingers that ^ side 
chmpW close, with an inexpressibly affectionate touch, the eyes of 
the expiring man iiaveemr been bosy in onisaveOing the tongled skin 


education of \vr)mcn on modern Hues, with special reference to the 
peculiar need of a progressive Islamic community. This does not by 
any means imply the wholesale adoption of the methods of instrnotioo 
and of the standards of culture which have come to bo associated 
with Western cirili 2 satioD ; we in the East have our own distiootive 
traditions and predumioant tendencies of thought, and we mnst 
evolve a new type of cultore as the result of a wholesome combination 
of the Asiatic and European systems of training. One thing is, 
however, clear, aud that is that the purely Eastern modes of edneation 
would he as stale, insipid and unprofitable in the case of our women 
as they have proved to be in the case of our men, and the community 
must make up its mind once and for all to allow its girls to be 
instructed in the elements of knowledge according to the more scientific 
methods of the modern age. The time has long since gone by when 
even our leading men favoured the idea of oonoentrating all our 
energies upon perfecting the education of boys before taking up the 
question of educating onr girls ; we have advanced far beyond the 
stage at which such a view could bo held and acted upon without 
endangering our national position in India. In these days the 
education of girls must proceed tan passu with that of b<»ys, and I 
am certain that a disregard of this principle will result in serious 
difficulties and greatly handicap us in the race of life. 

There is urgent need of emphasising this principle in onr national 
system of edneation, and the public mind must l>e trained to 
recognise its importance. Unfortunately the Indian Musalmans hat 
still very primitive ideas on this subject ; and this was made painfully 
clear only recently in the Punjab iu the course of a controversy 
which was waged there over n proposal to introduce the teaching of 
English into the curriculum of a new Girls’ School which has been 
started by the Anjuman-i-Uimayat-ul-Islam of lialtore. The question 
aroused a heated discussion both within the Anjuman and outside it ; 
and 1 felt genuinely distressHl at the enormous amount of turgid 
nonsense that was retailed in the vernacular press by writers who 
posed as well-informed critics, but who seeiiK'd to have the crudest 
oooueptiou of what education really moans for the sexes and what the 
special requiremouts of the Mohamedans are in the fhdia ol tha 
present day. 

After referring to the active sympathy of the Begum of Bho{>al 
the speaker continued : 

Gentlemen, if I were asked to sum up in one short phrase the 
failings of the, Indian Musalmans at the present moment, I would 
reply — Want of Self- discipline. 

I am aware that human activity spreads itself over such a vast 
surface and expresses itself in such a variety of concrete forms that 
any geoeralisatiou intended to cover its iouumerable manifestations 
in any one phase of life would often b«^h misleading abd untrue. 
But at the same time we can, 1 thiok discover at any particular stage 
of the moral and material progress of a community some of the 
predominant traits of its character which manifest themkelvee Vvitli 
more or less permsteooe in its thought and action, and whicli for tfie 
time being, serve to differentiate it from other comnmoiiles. It 
seems to me that we MoLuraodans suffer, in a peculiar degfbe, from 
a lack of disciplinary seif-restrbint, and even onr virtnee 
at times made to appear as serious faults becanse . Uiii 
great defect in our national character. Iltdstrations ybf 
can be easily furnished from the religious and fieenlat;:''' 111#' ol 
our people. An excess of xeal in the observance of iwligioni'oerei^ 
nial is the most striking charaoteristio of the MusalmaQS, 
piety often manifests itself in extravagant forms to the ndter 
regard of tlie spirit underlying their religions prompts. ’ 

that Islam in all its injunctions insists upon a ieaeoDableafi|nslm<MPt^^- 
of the religious and the secular duties, disoibnragM 
its excessive to the affairs of tb# next world, and iklt \ 

of the golden mean between two eximmee In aB 
Our preachers always administer an over-dose of i 

tion to their oongregations, and the latter ate ^ 

sealona in their periqrmance of the <dtief prfiotioiii ifttiee ' 

Islam, regardless of tlm Umiutiops 

by the great Law-givet^ Mnoh ol onr 4 MM»rgy lime to wmt { m ' 
■pirit ^ iudifferenoe towards some pfi tkn ^ief ooneerim ot 
engendered ; and little activity is showiii onr., pKipp% in 
ike difflonltiee^ that Ue in the ]mth of ee^w advao#w^^^ T^^^ ^ 

moment Of the way in nhioh ohr most h^at ihetitqi^: of alnii, 
ia abcM . by the (pmenllity (ff 

them oonrid^ himself free to dole dnt hie hhiu^y tig be, ' 
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^le objecUi of charitable relief are not: carefully selected j no method 
is observed at all in the^ distribution of each relief ; all advice and 
directions for the organisation and systematic control of Zakat are 
resented ; and the resnit is an appalling waste of substance and 
strength which, if the Musalmans only submitted themselves to a little 
jtidicions discipline, could be utilised to great national ends. Our 
educational institutions would not then be starved, as is (he case now, 
through want of finoucial aid, and the problem of Mohamedan 
backwardness wonld be partly solved. Consider, «gain the serious 
difficulties which have to bo faced both in India and in Arabia itself, 
because Mohamedans who are too poor to pay the expenses of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca and who are therefore prohibited by Islam from 
■undertaking it, iusistou going to the in largo numbers every year, 

with the resnit that many of tliem are either left to perish in Arabia 
or prove a heavy burden to tlteir liclier follow pilgrims. The crain 
on the resouices of the Musalmans involved in this proceeding which 
is rej»eated year alter year, is cDornious ; and it C(juld be easily 
avoided if they were to learn how to strictly regulate their exborant 
religious f0rvo4ir according to the very sound rules laid down by 
Islam. The one great fault in the Moslem chuiacter is want of 
sobriety, moderation, resti-aint and self-denial, and yet these are the 
qualities to which Islam assigns a high place in the list uf human 
virtues. A man can be ns seltish, wasteful atid immc.derate in 
devotional exorcises as in his worldly relations with his fellow- beings, 
•ud the inculcation of this tiuth should be the aim of all religious 
education. 

If we turn to the secular side of our life, we find that want of 
self-discipline is a great impediment in the patli of Moslem progress. 
The tendency observable in the younger geiioration towards destruc- 
tive criticism without a corresponding anxiety to simw constructive 
work is an illustration of this failing, and one result of this unhappy 
tendency has been a weakening of the sense of responsibility in 
our community which may do a great deal more harm than it has 
already done. Again, consider the utterly uometliodicul way in 
which the very large funds collected from the Indian Musalmans in 
aid of various movements have been administered in this country 
and you will find tliat you have a great deal to learn from other 
communities as to how you should regulate your patriotic action by 
reference to business maxims in «»rdor both to prevent your resources 
being frittered away and also to apply your funds to their proper 
objects. Tliis is one way of educating your community to a right 
appreciation of some of the factors which make for moral progress 
in India. 

Another department of human activity in which we .^^ohame- 
dans suffer from lack of discipline is our literature, nvid in this con- 
nexion I shall call your attention to one phase t»f our amorous 
poetry, The beloved of the Mohamedan Urdu poet of the old 
school, in whom is incarnated hie highest conception of human 
beauty, is a froalr of nature with a mouth little bigger than the 
geometrical point and a wuist thinner that a hair. As an example 
of the fonner, we have the coupl«'t of a Persian poet whose stylo and 
taste our Urdu jioets have tried to imitate and acipiiro. 

And as an instance of tlie latter. 1 may quote the well-kuosn 
VftWO of an Urdu poet-— 

If you think fur a moment, you will {rerceive that in the domain 
of literature this kind of poetry, illuetratiog as it docs the poet’s 
passion for irnmndififibiil exAggeratiou, is the direct result of want 
nf disoipUne In (hw poetic faculty ; and alien it is remembered that 

kll our beet . writen on Prosody assign to 4i3Ua high place among 

our reoogniSitd figures of speech which are supposed to lend beam-y 
and force to our poetry, you will admit that ws lack disciplinary 
Itninihg net merely in tlie common every-day affairs of our life, hut 
also in rejj^rd to some of the natural springs of thought which 
l^oiild po^etiutiy contribute to our intellectual improvement. 

■ In <»iiciuti(Mi he said^ 

Oenilemeo, to the Indian Mohamedans Agra, where we are 
nHSexublj^ to-diijr, is an enchanted name round whichi cluster some of 
tlto l^i ta-siditiiooe of Motdem progress and euUure : and it is in the 
fitness of things that yon ehonld draw your inspiration frmn the 
historic scenes and sighta that surround you. The verv ground on 
irbieb you are treading must recall to your minds the stirring 
SSeniiories of a herfuo age, when your co-religionists bore with 
adbnirablu forlitpdf the heat and burden of the day, and with patient 
Isb^r, unfitiaoldng resolidion and indomitable courage developed the 
irar nod peace and maintained for a long time a high standard 
1^. Ai a when the of Mughal sufremacy was 
kkost ail its iowMt ebb, the boostruetive genius of Akbar the Great 
ssitteied elements together, eyolved order out of chaos, 
band devised bud perfected a systetn of adminbiration which has been 
,tha ^ under 

his ik^eriai <bra ^ia arte ai^ ssbobss fion^ted to a degrae hitherto 


unknown to Mohamedan India, and it was bis master hand that 
laid the foundation of that fusion of the Indian races which in this 
distracted land, still rent as under by inter-communal strife and 
religious antagonism, must over bo the ambition of the highest 
statesmanship to accomplish. A little later came to the Mughal 
throne Shah Jehan the Magnificent who gave India a long spoil of 
pence — peace that hath its victories no loss than war — who patronized 
piety and learning and exalted merit above ancient lineage and 
riches, who made art the study of princes and placed • before the* 
people the best specimen of aesthetic culture who immortalised the 
most abiding phase of human affection by building the Tay, — that 
perfect embodiment of faith, hope, love and beauty of wbioh not India 
only but all the world is proud. That inimitable monfiment, with 
its magnificent dome poised in the clear crisp air of a winter morn- 
ing and its tall minarets shining in the rays of the risen sun, holds 
aloft before you, if only you would relloet for a moment, the highest 
ideals of purity and refinement, of dovfdion and s'-lf-sacrifioe, wbii'h 
are, and must always bo the aim and object of all true education. 

From Sikandra on one side and from the Taj on the other the 
two great .Mughal Emperors arc watching your proceciilngs and yonr 
work with sympathy, they are with you in spirit, and it is for you 
to show by the manner in wliich you would discharge your great trust 
how far you are worthy of tlieir benedictions. 


Indian National Congress. 

President’s Address. 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered 
by the Hon'ble Nawah Syed Mohamod Saheb Bahadur at the XXVIII 
Indian National Congress held on the 26th, 27th and 28th December 
1913 at Karachi. • ' 

Referring to the Indians in Sooth Africa President said: — The 
foremost question that is just now agitating the public mind in this 
country is the question v)f our brethren in South Africa. The tale 
of woe that'has Ireen reselling us fri/ni there, since the Boeft country 
became part of the British Empire, is really heart rending and that 
the responsible British Statesmen should have been so far unable 
to do anylliing by way of attempting a settlement fills us with profound 
sorrow, almost with despair. We know the hardship.s to which our 
fellow-countrymen are subjected and we cannot pay a fitting tribute 
in words to the courageous manner in which they are enduring those 
hardships ; for. they are confident that British justice and sense of 
fair-play will oltimatoly prevail. Gentlemen, this unfortunate question 
has assumed an ncurc form and reached a stage where we have 
to pause and ask, whetlier we are not British subjects? The treat- 
ment accorded to Indians clearly shows that the Colonists take it for 
granted that we ere not. At any rale, they have so far fail<fd to 
recognise the claim of the Indians to consideration as British subjects. 
The war with the Transvaal was undertaken mainly, if not solely, 
on the ground of ill-treatrncnt accorded to tiie British Indian subjects 
and it is to be greatly deplored that their position should have become 
much worse after the incorporation of the country into the world- 
renowned British Empire than it was ever before. May I flsk in 
your name that when the object with which that costly war was** 
undertaken is not gained, where is the justification for it ? I have* 
the authority on this point of no less a person than the Marquis of 
Lansdowno who was Minister for War when the conflict began and 
was well qualified to make a j>ronouncement on the situation by^ 
reason of liis baving been the Viceroy of India previously. Lord 
Lansdowno speaking at Sheffield in 1899 said ; — “ A considerable 
number of the Queen’s Indian subjects are to be found in the Transvaal, 
and among the many misdeeds of the South African Republic, I do 
not know that any fills mo with more indignation than it.s tre|tm 60 t 
of these Indians. And the harm is not confined to the sufferer on 
the spot ; for what do you inngine would be the effect produced in 
India when Uiese poor people return to tlieir country to reporUteo . 
their friends thnt t'le Government of the Empress, so m’ghty and 
irresistible in India, with its population of three hundred millions, 
is powerless to secure redress at the hands of a small South African 
SUte ?” 

" We cannot bo too thankful to Lord Ampthill who has taken 
up our cause in South Africa in right earnest. Ilis sympathy for 
the people of this country which he uniformly manifested during 
Ills term of Governorship in Madras has endeared him to all of us 
And as a very large number of immigrants go from thcb Southern 
Presidency it is but fitting that his Lordship should raise his voice 
in defence of the rights of those whom he had governed with sympathy 
and benevolence. Lord Ampthill referring to the speech of Lord 
Lansdowno aptly observes. “ Those were far-sighted and prophetic 
words, for at that time India was quite unconscious of the indignity, 
and it is only after tlie lapse of a decade that we have seen ‘ the effect 
produced in India’.” The views expressed in 1899 by Lord Selborne, 
who afterwards became High Comwissioner at tlie Cape, were 
no less eisphatio than those of Lord Utnadowne and I make no 
apology for repeating them here. “Was it or was it not,” asked 
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Lofd Selborn®, “ our doty to net that our doaky fenow-itnbje(i!tii in 
iht iVbnsfMi, where tlwjy had a perfect right to go, should bo treated 
MM the, Qoeen'ui our name hod prondaed they should bo treated 7 If 
they agreed witli bhu and adniittcd that these were queslh.na which 
we had k<^;»»wer aw truxtecs before our follow-couotrymen arid before 
hiatory, then they wouM fl'fr<'('wiih liiin also that the path of duly 
iffMfi tJri bo ruled not by hontiineiit, l»ut by plain faols. We were tniateea 
foi;. our brother* all over the world. Trasiees also for our fellow- 
sul>|ect« of different race# and different colour*. For all those and 
the unbortv children of these, Therefore,, tho test wo had to apply 
in an emergency like this wa* tli.i niinplo test of duty. Was it or 
was it not <j^r duty to i-ee that thojights and the future interest of 
those he had named sljould be niaiutaiued ? Was tlie Diitish 
Oovermuent going to inalco its name resperstod and to have the pledgee 
giren by it faithfully observed? Woe it going to see that the British 
aubjoH wherever he went all over the world, whether he were white 
or blick', was to have the rights which bis Queen had secured for 
him ?** Far from any indication.-, appearing that their lot would in 
a ineaHinable distance of time be made less intolerable t<> them, 
they, aie lioiug subjected in an evor-iacre*Hiug degree t • fresh 
disabilltioN and iiidlgnitics such as are Irscoahle clearly to the 
inebriftU'O) of the B<»er uiiml cjinsed by sudden ocquisition of 
inde[»«iidcuce aii'l | owor, Apart from higher considerations of justioe, 
fai ric'Sh and luuuauity, ibe cmsideMliuii of Imperial intcrosi.s, as to 
how their atliliub' iitid cOnduuttowMrda ibo tmJiau snbjectsof llis Majesty 
will affect the prestige of the Empire to whiolr ilio Boer a* well a* the 
Indian owes allegiance is diliberately disregarded by the Union Uorern- 
niont, nTho fate of one hundred and fifty thousands of onr bret hren and 
countrymen settled in South Africa cannot be a matter of indifference to 
us, as I am sure it cannot bo to our Uiihus. Tlio heroic struggle that 
they^are carrying on against uvui whelming odds evokes our Itearl- 
folt sympathy for them and <mr deefiest indignation agaiiist their 
iippressors. But, Oortlemcn, what could our sympathy and ii.digna- 
tlon do in (his siluutiou ' We can send, as indeed we are already 
aendiug so libeially, i)C(,’'i!iIar\ r.'li f to (fcM/ppicsscd, [lul wc ciuioL 
Restrain the hand that oppresses. It is lor Imperial CJoverninent to 
atepin and alter Iheconrscol'thingsin favour of onr hredireii. Wo have 
had any anmuut of cspresiidiH of .‘•j inpalhy, of cucouragciiienl and 
of hope, hut- no prospect of action is yol. within onr sight. The 
ap<‘etaolu of a world wide Emjiiro embracing about 500 millions of 
people as its subjects, being powerless to restrain an irrcsjyin.-»iblo 
Otdony is not only nnedifying in the estrettio but is incomproliensible 
and causes dismay to the Indian miitd. Tlio positiiUi is now vastly 
worao than Utfore, not merely from tfic point of view of the lucrtiasiug 
disabilities and the intensity of Hiin'ciing, but fiv iu tlu' i>oint t-f view 
of their moral eflect. In the days of the Boer Government the 
Indian (tetihu'H hud the toeliug that their wrong* wore due b.) an 
unjust and unsympathetio forcigr. State whioh only imcded to be 
Ijrought to the notice of their own Gvivermnont to be remedied. But 
to-day they flud the Imperial (.(overnuient standing by while blow 
after blow is deliberately aimed at them with terrible precision and 
effect. f'luH inditl't'i'cn Jv’ baa nggravated situation and baa roused 
bitter fiv«Uog« between two countries of the Ktupije and is e. rtaiuly de- 
•""VSgatory to the high character of British «latc.sinaiiship, Not 
oitly that, that it leads one to think tiiat this indiffeieuoo iu effect 
encourages the South African Union in thelvelicf that (heir niisrakeu 
l>oUey hae the support of the Government at Home. 

* • The British Govenimont ni'o roaponsible for the present difficnl- 
t4es which they could have easily loresi^ea and avoivledhy imposing coih 
c ditioDS regarding the rights of Indian .settlers at the time of grantuig 
Self-Goverumeni to South .\frioo. It is, thorafoi-e, tlist I say, that 
ve should look np tb them and make an earnest appeal to them. It 
ia a pityj^hat the Parliament had no hand iu the matter ; otherwise 
I am euro our friends in Parliament uooid have raised their voice in 
(iupt.X)rt of onr rights. I have more faith. I confess, in retaliatory 
»noh as the plaeing of an embargo on the importion of <ooal 
froin Natal into this oouotry, and the closing of Iho doors of eompeti- 
tion ft>r the Civil aervice against the South African Whiles, liseema 
to me that tkesa are the only woajwns at rirwsent available and too 
Oovernmeut of India should lose no time in making use of Umm. I 
am awkre that ih««« tnCasures hava Uie disadvantage of being' merely 
irritating without Iwing directly effeotlve or iuflietiiig any real dia- 
nbittty on tlie Cohmiats. But ^hebr moral offeot would, l am convineed, 
be very groat on onr people and will not ho altogetlior lust on the 
‘Union Ouvornment. By having recourse to tlmso retaliatory meg- 
our Government would ho showing before the whole world that 
they are in earnest and would not tolerate the ill- treatment of Indian 
Nttbjeoto td His Majesty in any |)art th^ Bmplrc. We have to 
advocate retaliatory measures beMnso we have bean driven to do so 
nUeh against onr own will. Wo however hope that the resources of 
repVeewtation are not yet dxJhausted and tlmt the Imperial Goverm* 
meni have not yet done their utmost to seours justice for our o^untry** 
men. While recognising that their position one of great difilcnlty 
in view td? Ooloaiid autonomy. 1 would at the same time point ont 
that the present Government have dtsimed gteot crndihfor 

anlfying South Ahrlon nh n triumph in that have applied Itb^ 


piiiioiph^ in (heir Coldhist policy, and U » ih^hcelvilile that luhara^ 
prinotples iu praerice ean under ai»y eircomstaitees involve injtfStier 
and oppressiou, 

ItxjroBMsn Cocwoina. 

Oouitng to the questions coumn-Med with the Beformed (CloaiK^li. 

1 need Hot refer to the regulations in detail which were framed by thr 
Indian Guvemiuent for carrying out the Morley-Miuto Beform Sebeme. 
The Congress ha* in successive se.*.sions expressed Hs regret that ibe 
regulations have not been made iu tlie some liberal spirit in whimh 
the original reform despatches were conceived. The publio in India, 
at the time when the regulations were issued, being anxious to give 
a fair start to the scheme did not express their full sense of dissatis- 
faction with the proposi.'d regulations, especially as they were reassuredl 
in this behalf by the exjiress dt^iarations of Lord Mia to’s Government 
at the time, whicli were as follows : — 

“ The (iovPrnor-.G(*neral in Council i« conscious that many of the 
dfii.il, uf the scheme which is being introduced may lie found on trial 
to be unsatisfactory or cnpnble t»f improvement. Experience alone 
can show bow far moth uls which arc new to India give to the different 
cloKse.s Hiid interests a muoaiire of representation proportionate to their 
im[>i rtunce and intluence, aii'l to wlmt o.'ctent au untrained electoral 
machinery is soituble to the varying circumstanoos of the different 
Provinces and the niuneruus electorate*. Defects will no doubt be 
discovered when the rules arc put into operation, but, if this proves 
to lie tlifl ca«e, the law admits of tlie regulations being aliended with- 
out difficulty.*’ 


It wa-i lioped, therefore, (hat the anomalies and serious defects, 
boilt of detail and of principle, which were found to exist in the rcgu- 
lation:- would be rectified at the first opportunity which pretented 
itself alter (he first elootions had been held and the Uoformod Councils 
consUtuted. It ha* been, therefore, a inatter of extreme disappoint- 
meni to the public in India that the revision of iho Council rogutalious- 
whicli was inado Inst year was confined to makings few trivia! cbapges 
and iutiiMlMciii ' a few amendment.s i'l consequence ni' the transference 
of the Imperial Capital to Delhi mid of the rlher cliauges embodied 
in the Delhi dcspatchcfi. In thdl constitution of the Legislative Coun- 
cils differcr. I proportion.s have been fixed in r. aspect of tlio official and 
non-offleial, as well as the elected and noniinnted elements in the 
various Provinces, much of which to the ordinary miul seem* to be 
founded on no intelligilde principle of dlfferHiitiiviiou. Bengal from 
thu first started with an elected non-official JUiijorlty in its Legislative 
Council and in the rcdisiribution of territories made in 1912, both 
(dd Bengal and new Bifiar have $oeu given two separatt^ Lsgialative 
Omncil*, having elected uon-olfiviul nmjoiitics. On the other hand, 
Madras and Bombay, the oldest of the Provinces, hare been provld’cd. 
with a non-official majority composed of nominated and elect^ msin- 
beiH barely sufficient to satisfy the regulations, ‘ 


By far the most serious of the drawbacka in the regnlaiious, which 
have been allowed to exist in the revised regulations, aiw those relating 
to the disqualifications for membership, the arbitrary and unraasonalde 
manner in which restrictions are imposiMl on candidates Kecking elec- 
tion to the Councils, and the general disparagcmaat of the edneated - 
classes that it involves Property qualifications have been prescribed 
in various degn^es and in various methods in (be different 
and the decision of questions conoect^^ with electoral rrilea fa commlitcd 
to the absolute discretion of the executive Ooverimient. It la 
duty once Rgoin to urge an immediate lerision of tire reg^atimeia «o 
as to make the non-official majoriticri in all Prorineial Oodocilo really 
effwtive for practical work, and to remove invidious diffei'eacea. in ^ 
qualifications prescribed for candidates seeking election. 

In spite of the repeated, and unanimous requeata at, tlM .;pe<^ 
the United Provinces for the MtaMishmeni o| an Bjt«outf.vd 
there, the question is hung up witlumt the aj^Wriiies 
eognet reasons. Sir John Hewett’s opposition to the prbpb^ 
well-known to yon, but with the change of tie Lkuteoi^triQloeji^^ 
ship in the United Protiiioee, il was hoped th*t it wHt iwoeip 
thetio considers lion at the hands . of Sir James H<«tOn, 
matter of oonsideVaUe surprise to ( hose who knew Hie !}( 
man of liberal and progreasire views, that he has not yet 
proposal* for establishing im Executive Oounciil. In view 
that this question was anbject qf a resolntiOD which 
his Coun<m and which received strong support from 
me^nbors, I am hopeful that it will rikcciyo due 

hands of the Gov^meat of India andths B^retl^ ^ . t - 

As regards the Imperial LegUlasive OoUnritl-may 
representation of sotee of the F^inceu v 

I would suggest MD imweaae ."of 


^:’}m 




Ckat&riJ and being thrown oj 
Icnow that at pruseUt we have at tl 
tt Mig«sl<wa |ij|traatian whose fartsu^ht^ anid i^j 
endeared h^ tu the peod^lo of this 

Hia ExoollenCy l^ord Bkfdin^ 

oxMtnd' difftoe>i0'. rem^ya.the. 
lutd inolce tt' fully- rtiwesshtiM --f-'' 
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jLoOAL SMtF-^OVXItVIlKirT. 

When the OoTerDment of Indie in 1908 Bobmitted for approrel 
to the Secrotarj of State the gronp of ooDslitational reforms which 
leenlted in the passing of the Indian Councils Act, the Government 
of India claimed that their scheme as a whole “ will really and effec- 
tively asBociate the people of India in the work, not only of occasional 
legislation, but of actual every-day administration.*' The fact that 
I want to emphaeiae here is what Lord Morley himself mentioned, 
that that scheme of reform “ is not, and hardly pretends to be, a com- 
plete representation of the entire body of changes and improvenmnts 
in the existing system that are evidently present to the minds of some 
jof those whom your Government has consulted aud that to the best of my 
jndgment are now demanded by the situation described in the opening 
words of the despatch.” Lojd Morley proceeded to point out that it 
ta “evidently desirable to present our reform of the Indian cousti- 
Intional system as a whole and (hat from thi) point of view, it seems 
necessary to attempt without delay an effectual advance in the direction 
^ Local Self-Government.” 

It is now five years since these words were written and the Oovorn- 
■Mut »)f India are yet maturing proposals for mnViug an advance in 
tliis direction “without delay.” The reUictauoe to revive the old 
Tillage organisation and to establish village panchayats is particularly 
pfonooncad in some Provinces, while a degree of tardiness in considering 
proposals for the expansion of local and municipal administration 
wonplwd with the oft-repeated desire to hedge further advance with 
orer-eaulions restrictions, is noticeable among all grades of adminis- 
trative authorities in India, Lord Morley quoted the memorable words 
of Lord Ripon that it is not primarily with a view to improvement 
in administration that this measure is put forward and started ; it is 
cluefiy desirable as an instmmeut of political and popular education,” 
nnd that there is little chance of affording any effective training to the 
people in the management of local affairs or of the non-official 
members thereof taking any real interest iu local business, unless 
“ they are fed to feel that real power is placed in their hands and that 
titoy hare real responsibilities to discharge.” 

The Royal Commission on Decentralisation which submitted its 
leport shortly after ibis, fully endorsed Lord Morley’s views and 
ioeisted that the village should be made the starting point of public 
life ifl India, that village panchayats should be roviv^ all over the 
country as the first unit of Local Government, and that the constitu- 
tt:)n and functions of other local bodies should be broadened and 
liberaltfied in various ways. The Imperial and Provincial Govern- 
ments have been cogitating over this part of the recommendations 
wow for over fonr years, and repeated inquiries in the Imperial and 
Pioviocial Legislative Councils have not so far elicited any 
siyinpathetic assurance as to the reootnmendations being likely 
to be oarried out in the near future. The latest announcement 
if that the Government of India have sobmitted their proposals to 
the SeofetarT of State and obtained bis approval, and that they 
wtmld i^orclj introduce the necessary legislation for carrying 
ttiem out. it is not easy to anticipate what these proposals are, 
Imt the CongreiM has a right to demand that the Comiuission’a 
jKOommenda^ofis should be folly carried out, and the proposals of 
the Gofeiumentof India ehonld be placed before the pnblio as a 
whcle sod' not piece meal. Wo must impress upon the Govere- 
iwent that t^^ treated as part of a progressive 

loRtical poHey and not as one ol more administrative exigency. 
PRlMAftT AWI) TwOBHiOilL KOCCATIOX. 

The nnresi ihoAWdpt over the country from one end to the 
oth^r U a ild»i no longer face to 

with its impgid watera and dangerous imd insidious currents, 
duly vdth some that havo lain beneath the surface 

lef the unresi and are now discernible. Mfew that the storm has 
_ MMjsed away, let ns address ours^ves to the task 
Ing wiMiud^rlying evils in the way they ought to be. There 
Tiwdheshi a steadily increasing feeling, on the part of the people, 
it dfehUwifocifob with their suirenndings and a steadily iocreasbg 
jUiilvUg f or a better and more bearable existence. Even a casual 
dlMierver inhst bo stntdk by the desire manifested on every side for 
mote light in- the shi^ of education, both Primary and Technical. 
Pstowt B4tK»tion, I need not say., is the remedy of remedies that 
wiU h^ the ttaases at present steeped in ignorance, superstition 
Uibargy, to get out of the slough of despond, and will t«^h 
ilwio, Self-Mp by plscing within their reach, (hrough the medium 
dt LiWature, the benefits that would accrue from adopting modem 
jneth^s add principles ia their hereditary and titoe-hallow^ 
and other small indnstriest and that will 
a frame of mind that would co-operate with 
fim ufotevhBicnt in any measure that may be taken for public 
tha disposition to believe in the ascription of 
: intentions to Oofernioent as regar^ their 

''TliilftikHiW acti acd maaanre^ In xhortf' ^Primary Eduoation will 
Sm fobd4n the ^ apprsciaWe degree the 

the 0O0nemi»7 ptchfemi Move most qf the sootal 


It is a source of great pleasure and satisfaction to observe that 
the recent visit of Their Imperial Majesties was an important land- 
mark in the history of onr country. Ever since the blessed day 
of their advent and ever since His Imperial Majesty emphasised 
in his speeches the need for a wider element of sympathy in the 
administration of the country and pressed for a rapid advancement 
of education as the panacea for all onr social and political evils, 
the essential importance of edneation, as a factor of national 
prosperity has come to be fully recognised by the GoveVnment. anH 
we gratefully acknowledge their earnest effort to foster and push 
it forward. But at the same time we feel that they do ndt go far 
enough. The political fears that the Government ^entertain as 
regards tire adoption of the principle of compulsion are altogether 
imaginary, and if the scheme which has been put forward is carefully 
considered and followed by Government, the administrative and 
financial difficulties with which the Government believe they are 
confronted, will soon disappear in practice. So long as the fecal 
institutions retain their strong oflicial complexion, people would 
naturally hesitate to confide in them. But before tlmse institutions 
are entrusted with the initiation and control of Primary Education, 
if they are made more popular and representative, the people would 
be glad to co-operate with them and would even to willing to 
bear the imposition of a special cess which will be ear-marked for 
the purpose of being devoted to Primary Education. I may point 
out that when, in the famous Despatch of 18.54, Sir Charles Wood 
laid the foundation of the system of public education, a memorable 
advance was made. And as the authorities with genuine atatos- 
manlike ; foresight, recognised that England's prime fiyiction 
in India was to superintend the tranquil elevation of the moral 
and intellectual standard of life among the people, I fail to see 
any plausible reason that could bo adduced against making ^ 
modest and cautious beginning to introduce compulsory and free 
Primary Education in selected areas that may be considered to be ripe 
for it. 

Thk Public Sxrviok Commission. 

• 

The question of the employment of Indians in the higher and 

more responsible positions in the Public Service of this country 

is not a question of merely individual careers, but is one of much 
higher and wider importance. Not to speak of the material and 
economic drain that the exclusion of Indians from higher posts 
iu the public service of their own country involves, it is repugnant 
to the nation’s sense of 'self-respect. With the growth of 

intelligence and self-consciousness among the people, their park 

is an increasing-disposition on their part to compare their own 
position with that of the otlier nations of the world, and to 
regard their present political status as incompatible with thel^rights 
of freedom and equality conferred on them by the British Constitution 
and guaranteed to them by British traditions. In the words of 
Sir Thomas Munro “ the aim of the British administration 
of India was to be to raise the minds of the natives, 
to raise their character and to render them worthy of filling higher 
situations in the management of the country, so that* in killness 
of time Indians would bo able to frame a regular Governmedt' 
for themselvee and to conduct and preserve it.” We feel that w^ 
are not in this respect treated in accordance with the spirit of 
the proclamations and promises made by the British Sovereigns, 
the Parliament and responsible Ministers. It is, therefore, a mattsr 
of sincere pleasure and great satisfaction to us that a Royal 
Commission under the able Chairmanship of that eminent and 
sympathetic statesman, Lord Islington, has been appointed to 
enquire into the question of Public services. Without in any 
way anticipating the recommendations it may make. I ^an say 
that the manner in which the Commission began to take evidence 
during the last cold weather, amply justifies the hope that it will 
do justice to Indians when it comes to formulate its final concluafoos*. 
In the course of the speech in which be opened the sittings of the 
Commission on the 8th of January last at Madras, his Lordship 
saidj “ We are confident that we shall receive such assistance and 
co-operation that subsequently when the fruits of our labours aro 
published It may be found that we have reached a reasonable basis 
of agreement which will give satisfaction both to the just demands 
of the services and to the legitimate aspirations of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, and be consonant with the orderly development 
of the administration of this great country.” The. remarkable 
insight and the keen interest displayed by Lord Islington In the 
coarse of the enquiry encourage ns in the belief that the result 
will be gratifying to the expectations raised in the minds of the 
people. It will not be out of place for me to express a hope that 
the much-discussed question of the separation of judicial from 
executive functions will receive a solution at the hands of the 
CommisBioD, which will satisfy pubho opinion. 

In the course of the evidence before the Commission, it WM 
SQggested by some of the witnesses that the Public Smioos in 
India should not be opao to those Colonists who do not treat 




TMi Gmuri^- 


IOili|«Mlil^ 


lodUns on « footing of oqnnlitj. And if much tiraM wm not 
Uid on thia, it wm dne to the feet that the eitontion in Sonth 
Africn hnd not niiooied each en ecote foroa nnd * > dnngeroae • 
nroportion ne et present. A« the criais in Sooth Afrion has 
heo^e ' BO threetenlng •» to cooetitote an imnnineot danger to 
the intereele of the Empire. I venture U) eabmit to the Oomraie- 
■ion the advisability and oeceeslty of lying down, ae a matter of 
' nrinoiple, that those Colonies which do not treat Indtaoe as equal 
lubieote of the King will not have a share in the administration 
af India, .and candidates from such Cofouiei will be debarred from 
iakiog part in any competitive exabinatiun, or entering into any 
if the services of this coantr;r.V In making an earnest appeal 
to Lord Islington and members of the Royal Oommission to 
inolode this suggestion in their recora men Nations, I would like to 
n<^nt out that it is not only calculated to show to South Africa 
that the Commission wish*^ to maintain strict impartiality, but it 
will serve as a warning to Colonics and prevent them from 
y, Mowing the example of the Union Oivernment, It will also 
atrengUi’th'i hands of the Oovernmont of India and the Imperial 
aovernment in my action which they may contemplate to take in an 
•mergenoy. 

Indiamb in thb Aniir. 

Closely allied to the question that I have now dealt with, is 
%hs question of higher career for Indians in the .\rray. Meeting 
at Karachi so close to places distinguished as the home of warlike 
races from whom the Indian sepoy is largely drawn, we can 
approitfiately go into it at some length. Prom its earliest years 
'^e congress hss included in its resolutions a demand for the 
Mtoblishmsot of military colleges in India in which natives of 
'j[n4|a as defined by statute, may be educated and trained for ap- 
pointment as commissioned or non-commissioned officers according 
.0 their capacity and qualifications, in the Indian Array. That 
demand apparently remained unheeded till the advent of 
Lord Curspn whose Vioeroyalty was a succession of promises 
either broken or only partially redeemed. You may 

* remember, Gentlemen, that soon after his arrival bo formed a 
^*Oadet Corps” consisting of Indian Princes and Noblemen 
with head quarters at Dehra Don. The Congress of 1901 
held at CaloutU welcomed it as the first insUlment of a policy 
which .will culminate in the ostablishiuent of military collegos 
|iM rcoommCDded by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cuuutt'iglit, at which natives of India may be educated and trained 
for cu)pl<.ym«iii as offioers of the army. The expecUtioo was 
Mot realised and the Madras Congress in 190fi reiterated its 
demau^, in view specially of the high recognition of the valour 
and fldality of India troops by His Late Imperial Majesty King 
Kdward VII, in his message to the Princes and the people of 
fodia. Lord Mlnto, true to the spirit of policy of his Government, 
pressed on the authorities at Horae a aoheme fraihed by his 
Lordship in this matter which had the full support of his Council 
and of the Commander-in Chief. The words in which he referred 
to the ishente, in the course of a speech he delivered as chairman 

*-«*a meetittg in London on April 24, 1912, deserve repetition 
Lore That speech seems to me to be a remarkable illostration 
f| bis poHoji Ib* broad sympathies and of his grasp of ludian 
|ou»ts of view which distinguished his career in India. 

> His Lordship said ’ I most Uke friendly exception to 

what Sir W. 0. Plowden haa said as to my not having faced 
a liheAluestion of Commissions in the Array (or Indian genOemea. 

T assure you that 1 not only faced it, but that I fought it 
•very day. • It was my hobby the whole time I was in India 
to try and obuin such commisaions (or Indian gentleman and 
I hopil^that I had succeeded. It is carious that British opinion 
of to-day as regards the possibility of granting commissions is 
than it was a generation ago. the views of many 
liaople to-day are much behind the times iu comparison with tboae 
af distinguished officers evon before the. Mutiny. As long ago 
as 184L Sir Henry I^awrenoe dealt with the question, flubeeqwently 
Lord Kapier wrote a inenioraodom in 1 885 on the same subject, 
sUting tliat the Governmeni of India hod tken the matter under 
eoueideratioii. Sir Gqorge , Chesney, Sir Donald Stewart and 
athers, all hold the same* vkws. All tliese distinguished offiw 
edmitted that a great injnstw^' wes belut perpetrated in withholding 

• such oommlswoB^ ; they mainiaiwx^ that young Indians gentlemen 
should have greater opportunities for miliUry distinction ; but at 

same time they all Isiii down that they must not commend 
British itoops and that the Solution of the difficulty was the rustog 
eif BP^tl Indian regiments in which Indian geiiUemeo should 
eUoeive commissions. I asa afraid that racial antipUthies, ^ however j 
eattow muny of us way think them, are much stronger in India 
tWnihey we at Home. I do not knew why. But at any rata, 
We cannot do away with thesa racial antipathies by word of bommand ; 
the only way ko exawpie and by constant sympathy, 

for our Indlau t^Uw-subieets. By force o| akWnple and ^ by doMtunt; 

w prejodloee may gmduaUy dias|r. 


pear. Coder existing conditions. It woald, la mj opiaios, be a 
grave mistake to ap|>oint a young Indian of luBUy to a 

British regiment or to a regiment of the IndiM Army agaiiift 
the wish of its British officers. It would only create (rierion and 
we should be worse off than we were before. I fought this q^ttoft 
in India over and over again and before I came away, the Qovenih- 
ment of India, the Gommander-inHChief and Ml my Ooundl were 
in agreement with me that the oomnaisston should be granted. Wm 
therefore framed a scheme for the raising of a re^ment to ba 
officered by selected Indian gentlemen who would generally hava 
received a military education in the Oadel Corps. Our proposal 
WM that the regiment should begin with a skeleton of a few Brituffi 
officers to give it a start ; and young Indian officers should ba 
grafted to it in the ordinary way, with bead Jldi oommisMuill 
who would rise in due oourse of promotioa ; while the BritSdh 
skeleton will gradually disappear and on Indian offiieev will 
eventually obtain command of the regiment whioh would be in ilm 
course of 20 years or so. The scheme was sent Home and it wain 
my earnest hope that it would receive official sanction befora I 


left India. 1 am sorry to say I do not know what has biqipenad 
to it since then. I feM, however, that it would be unfair to. the 


Government of India not to take this opportunity of saying thiU, 
08 far 08 they were concerned, the necessity (or the oonc^esioni 
was recognised and the difficulty was dealt iritb. The oppositioa 
to our proposal was at Home I” This lost nenienee iUustrotea 
the spirit in whioh the India Oounoil deals with Indian aspirations. 
Poriuoately however, a begiooing has been mode by His Majesty 
nominating two or three Indian noblemen only recently and it 
remains for the Indian National Oougress to bring (o bear on Hit 
Majesty’s Government the weight of the unanimons and earnest 
wish of the Indian people fora satisfactory solution of this important 
question. 

Resolutions. 


The Congress met agate at 12-15 on December 27tjh, the 
attendance Iteiog the same os yesterday. 

The President moved a resolution that the Oongrms desired to 
record its sense <*f the great loss sustained by the country 
by the death of Mr. J. Ghosal, who was a staunch worker ii 
the Congress oause and thf death of Mr. Justice P. R. Sundarii 
Aiyer. The resolutiou was carried, the assembly standing. 

Diwsn Bahadur Govind Baghava Ayer (Madras) moved ihs secomi 
resolution — 


“ That this Congress eateta an emphatic proteat against the profir- 
rione of the Immigration Aot in that they violate the promises madss 
by Ministers of the South Afrioau Union and respeotfolly urges tisb 
OrowD to veto the Act and requests the Imperial and Iqaloi} Qqram*^ 
meats to adopt such meosuree os would euiure to lodlau* in 6k»cflll 
Africa just aud honourable treatment. Thia Oohgresa expr^escaa 
its abhorrence of the cruel treatment to whioh Indiana were sahjecteg 
in Natal in the recent strikes and entirely disapproves of the perkonnst 
of the Ooromiltee appointed, by the South African Union to enquim 
iuto matters, as two of its members are already known Iq ba 
biassed against Indians, and os it does not include persons wlui comr 
mand the confidence of Indians in Sooth Africa and hem, ITdt 
Congress tenders its most respectful thanks to his BxcsUetiay Iha 
Viceroy for his statesmanlike pronoimoement of the policf of ^ 
Government of India on the South African question, this Congmiix 
requests the Imperial and Indian Qovernnianta to kaiatbqaii«i> 
needed to redress the grievances relsliog .to the,, qatotiobk ^ tMt M 
tax. imleotiired labour, domieile, the edociitoiiM tesi, toe tofidltv of 
Indian marriages and other questions bearing oit of l udi ai i ;' 

in Sonth Africa, that this Congress espreatos its a|A 

grateful appreciation of the heroic straggle carried on 
and his co-workers, and colls upon tlm paopto of tow 
classes and creeds to oontinue to supply them withi fundf^’ > ‘ 


In moving the rosolntion Mr. Qovfnd R^ai^ 
tlie resoluOoD related to what might bt eai&d tod- will ■ ’ 

day sod without referring to the ebn^Hons of Indiana 
the speaker turned to the question of brfooi^, and; tha^ itoa.did> 
not sympathise with them urged that the Jmpeiiid piH# 

not interfere with self-governing colonies. . It was ito lA alt . i 

Inffions were striving to get aeB'^govetoffibttV 
But before toe righti of ««If-g<>ri»rh«g cotoatw! 

InffiMis were only qoMtiomtig tdm s^t of r e ^ jato-'^'-,.v' 

not allowihg' ■ Indians ' to live thoto ,to 
other arguments of those wato ttol aympn^^ whto 
ipeaket^ mfetred to Um alx 
lir. Gtokhale. They wanted toto to^ dftt 
: $oa|h;^Afrioi«s''.InffistoS :tobiddbe^’UH(Jni^ 

^ toa-rigto''^' domkdle tooidd.'bq witoradvj^jW; 

tod' tobbgttitiok .bf' Inffian'dtorrii|i|ito'-to‘' * 

- titoto)'' 'administration;' 

toeae ; .poiiits,, io^ .^detoil the .spsiltot: 

.boj^ fbr^tooy. 
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in Lord Hardingo, Hia BxeeUenoj, m n raaponmble Administrator, 
conaidored it his daty to diwoeiate himself from the policy of the 
Union Goferomeot. It had been said in some quarters that it was 
more difdomaoy, only to please the Indians. The speaker, however, 
thought that in it lay a principle which was higher than dipiomacya 
For the courageous and statesmanlike declarations of the Viceroy 
this Congress and the whole of India was grateful to hi.s Exoelleuoy. 

Lala Lajpatrai, in an eloquent Urdu speech, seconded the 
resolution. He said that tliey were only demanding citiaenship of 
the Empire. The question was whether they were entitled to it or 
not, and if they were not, he would call upon those who had assumed 
the guardianship of India to be true to this guardianship and trust, 
otherwise Indians would charge them with criminal breach of trust 
before a tribunal before M^iich they all had to stand one day. The 
4»nly way in which that trust could be exercised was the way taken 
by Lord Hardinge. The Viceroy had felt the weight of the injustice 
iand had thrown off reserve and risen equal to the occasion, as the 
srespoDsible bead of India. The speaker asked Indians to shield the 
Viceroy against the vituperations of opponents. Afterbrietly referring 

the disabilities of Indians in South Africa, Lala Lajpatrai made a 
stirring appeal for funds. 

Hr. Choudhari in supporting the resolution said that they formed 
a component part of modern civilaation, that the self>oonGiousnes8 
that f»ervaded the world also found a place in their hearts, and that, 
being aa they were, they legitimately asked for the same pottiiion 
;a8 other colonists got without effort. Indians had sacrificed their 
life-ldood for the Empire, and what had the Boers done 7 Yet the 
Boers bad^ been given privileges of selLgoveroing colonies while 
Indiana had been completely denied oitiaenship. In conclusion he 
.said that their demand was for justice and their firm determination 
was to get justice from the Imperial Government. 

Mr. M. T. Kaperbhoy of Bombay, in supporting, said that so long 
aa the idea*remaiDed with the White races Uiat- they were superior to 
Indiana, to long was the troublei bound to continue, and they could 
only get rid of it by bringing about a complete regeneration in India 
in social and intellectual matters. To achieve this they must all com- 
bine and co-operate. The salvation of India lay in the trne union 
•f the people and her onward niach of progress depended upon 
constitutional and constructive methods. In eonclasion the speaker 
appealed to Hindus and Mohamedans to combine for the common 
of the country. 

Mr. Uafis, A Sindbi Moharaedao, in supporting said, he 
was glad to see a number of MoUamedans present as delegates. 
Though very few had come, they had come fully prepared to 
join the Oongress and make common cause with the Hindus 
'for the common good of the conotvy. 

Lala Goverdhandas of the Punjab aud Mr. Sahai of Behar, 
(H^)|>orted the resolution. 

Before the resolution was adopted, tlie President announood that 
be bad received a message from Japan which said that the Indian 
commuoity in that eonntry bad contributed Rs. 5,000 and they 
•4esii«d the President to remit that amount to Mr. Gokhale to be 
cent to Sduth Africa. Tbs President further announced that funds 
jhi aid of South African Indiaos would be collected after the day’s 
jitttag wna over. 

Hr. Bhupendra Nath Baso, in moriag a resolution on Hindu 
Mld'Mohamed^ that it was no easy thing for the Moslem 

to have declared the adoption of theidoalofself- 

fiov^nmant witkin^iiw tu (he past that ideal formed the 

aubji^t of strong oritioism, not only from timid Indians but from 
hifla offhdais in land. When stich wae the attitude of officials, 
l^ttriiUy somis of the less advanced, timid andt hesitating Moslome 
^ waiw more cautious and took time to consider what would be their 

^ ^ woidtioD ' aa regards the Congress. The speaker congratulated the > 

. SlQal^ Lmignb for declaring publicly that India could not rise if they 
u to a eepamtist policy. Last year the Moslem 

^opted wbcWfoartedly the position of the Congress. If 
ItMV, Hindus arid kobamedai^ now stood face to face there was 
, ‘ b^iiig to stop the Gougrees from stretching hand of fellowship to 

[ ' Lftgne. Af^Ung to Hindus, ho advised toleration. 

App^Hng to Moslems, he asked them to regard every man as equal, 

\ M preached' by .Mohamed. In conclusion, Mr. Basu said: “ Now, 

V: bridliren, Hindis and Mohamedans, in our bands lies the destiny of 

%'[ ■ , but ooihmon, country. Wlfetber we belong to t|ie same race or not, 

^Ueve in tto revelations of the Gits or of the Qoran, 

I- ’ ■ bdvb rqs^i tq be pr5ud bf our past iu India. Asoka and Chan- 
' ■ A**^^*" and Qhahjaban are names which Will rouse the eu- 

A ' ofiny rtkoa and lustre on the followers of any creed. 

^ ®ie, Moghul Bmperow saw iho visioa of a united India. Under 
i , , . #Mhc IbgiS of British rule, let us resUee that vision, Once we begin, 
b«iv. V wwhbumn wiB be^^^l Ibss difl|wlt« /' Qh® we .begin to feel 

1 , 4-'“ that i^Stments an* not pedettsli OB which/ n nation can rise, once 



there have been misunderstanding « in the past, let as forget tbenu 
Let them run out like the desert sands through the interstices of the 
wind and let us set about writing a new horoscope for India on the 
scroll of time and the India of the future will see a stronger, 
nobler, greater, higher, aye, brighter nation than was realist 
by Asoka in the plontitude of his power, than was a revealed 

to Akbar in the wildest of his visions. Shall we fail to da 

so 7 If we should suffer from misgivings, then we* are not *it 

to enter the Temple of our Mother, raised to-day by the 

joint hands of Moslem and Hindu. God willing, we shfll not fail. 
God willing, we shall stick to the banner we have rgised. SloroM 
may come and waves may break, but hold fast : the banner will 
yet fly triumphant and gather round it Hindus and Moslems in 
a common brotherhood, animated by the same objeete, inspired by 
the same ideals, and working for the same aims." 

Mr. Mudholkar, is seconding the resolution moved by* Mr, 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, said, that the proposition was fraught witk 
great good for the country. The fundamental principle of the Con- 
gress was that all Indians were brethren, and that all should work 
together. Previously, rnly a few educated Mobamedans adopted that 
idea, but now they found that the organisation established for protec- 
ting Mohamedan interests had adopted the fundamental principles ef 
the Oongress. The League had not only adopted that principle, 
bot had also recognised that the political future of fndia depeodedl 
on the harmonious working and co-operation of the varioas oommuai- 
ties in the country. 

Mr. Jehangor B. Petit, in supporting, said, that a risible iiMlioatiec 
had been given by the All-India Moslem League that it woal4 
co-operate with tiie sister communities for the advancement aa4 
regeneration of the country. He regarded this departure as a Ibn4- 
mark in the history of the country. Some had predicted that it 
would be impossible for Hindus and Mohamedans to nnite and work 
together. That prediction had been proved false. 

» 

Mr. Shesagirii Aiyer, iu supporting, said that seme delegatee 
had objected that the resolution was humiliating to the Oengrees. He* 
failed to see how it was humiliating to the Oongress. But even if 
the Congress were humiliated by the union of the two great oommniii- 
ties of India, that humiliation was desirable. 

Mr. Khare, in snpporUng, said, he was glad te see a change in 
attitude of the Moslem l4eague. From enemies they had beooiae 
friends, and by their unity they would in the near futars achieve 
self-government within the Empire. 

Mr, Waoba, in supporting, said, that iu his opiaioa, the Indiiin 
National Congress was entering to-day into a new oativity. TIm 
I ndian National Congress is bound to achieve a new nativity. He 
was three score years and ten, but he hoped to see the fruitien of Ike 
uew destiny. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu moved following the resoiutioa : 

“ That this Oongress places on record its warns appreciation eC 
the adoption t>y the All-India Moslem Leagne of the ideal of selt- 
government for India within tfaoo British Empire and expresses Ms 
oomplete accord with the belief that the League has se emphatically 
declared at its last sessions that the political future of the country 
depends on the harmonicas working and co-operation of the varicas 
communities in the country, which has been the cherished ideal of the 
Congress. This Congress most heartily welcomes the hope expressed • 
by the League that the leaders of the different communities wifi 
make every endeavour to find a modus opsrandi for joint and concerted 
action on all questions of national good and earuestly app^U to all 
sections of the people to help the object we all have at heart.’^ 

Mr. C. A. E. Ramaswamy Aiyer of Madras moved a resolqtlen 
urging the separation of the judicial from the exeeulive fundvbas 
and the placing of the judiciary under the control of the highest court 
in every province. As it was an old resolution the speaker confined 
himself to pointing out the evils of the combination of two funotious, 
and the urgency of their separation. 

Mr. Khetish Chunder Ganguli of Bengal seconded. Other 
speakers supported the resolution which was carried. 

Abolition of thu Sbcubtary of Statics Oovnoil. 

Mr. Jinnah moved a resolution urging the abolition of the Oounail 
of the Secretary of State at as present constituted, aud made the follew- 
ing suggestions for its reconstruction : (u) that the salary of the 
Secretary of State for India should be placed on the English estimates ; 
(5) that with a view to the efficiency and independence of the Council, 
it IS expedient that it should be partly nominated -and partly elected ; 
(c) that the total number of members of the Council should be 
nine; (d) that the elected portion of the Council should consist af 
not less than one-third of the total number who should be non- 
official Indians chosen by a oonstitneiicy coosistiug of ^elec^ 
members of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative OouuoUs ; (el 
that not less than one-half of the nominated portion ef the OouiMlijl 








liftcmW of imWic «en of went Md eblUty, tnwowMcUd wltli 

llw lofitn edmliiisirettoii ; 0). r«jntJntog portion of 

VOttiineted Conortl •howld consiit of officiele nho hew eerfed in 
India tox not lew that 10 yeaw, and hate not been away from India for 
'mofo (ban two yeara ; (» that the character of the Council rtonld 
W adrtaory' *nd not adniiDiatiative ; (A) that the term of office of 
^hlneinber nljoold be five year*." 

, Mr. .lionaji, in moving the refiolution, deecribed how the Council 
waa cooati tilted. There v»** no place in the Council for the advocation 
ol the viavr* of aon-i fficial*, because the Council wa« composed 
Mtirely of officials aud it ought therefore' to be abolished. The 
l^unctl was Voimed in 1858 and ii 'abouid have been reformed 
li»g ago. V, 

Hr, fiamarth, in seconding, thought that they were right in 
•tying that it wot Id be a retrogade step to change the present 
fdvi^or^ Council into administrative body. One of the vital procosala 
in this resolution was that a portion of the Council should be 
nominated and then duly elected. All that he wished to say was 
^at a ffirther advance should be mode in representation by election. 

Hr, Krishan Ram, wh(> supported, said there was absolutely no 
notit'eation which required India to bear any portion of (he expendt- 
taro and the Secretarv of State’s Council was in no way helpful for 
tha adwiniattation of tne country in its beat interests. 

ICr, Gopaldas Jbamaltnai supported. 

Babo Surendranath Mullich said that Europeans were indifferent 
in matters which did not touch their pockets. He insisted upon the 
total jiboUtioD of the Council and on its being placed under the 
direct anperrition of Parliament. If they relied wholly and solely 
•o the conscience of the British people, they might then perhaps 
di^t full justice to be done to them. 

The resolution was oarriod. 


Tha Congress met at 1 p. m. on December 28tb. The proceed- 
ings commsnerd with the singing of the well-known Punjabi National 

• 9^g< 

Sardar Kand Singh moved a resolotion protesting against the 
wrobibition of Indien immigration to Canada resulting from the con- 
tlnnons Joomey clause and urging upon the Imperial Government 
the necassity of securing the repeal of that regnlaticn. The speaker 
aaid that instead of bringing glad tidings, Obristmas week had 
brought a deplorable tale from Canada and other Colonies. In this 
Matter Bikhs were feeling that injustice has been done to India and 
Hiai the treatment accorded to Indians by tbe colonists was nojuat 
>jMd erneh and thsy were condemning with one voice the oolbniel 
‘atrooiUee. After citing instances of the troubles to which Indians 
were subjected in Canaae, the speaker prayed for the Intel vention of 
'0^eroment. 

Mr. Krishna Kumar Hitter, in seconding, said the world waa 
Qod’s and all men had the right of free access to all parts of it. This 
elementary truth had been forgotten by many taoea and countries, 
end this ths root cause of the troubles of Indians in the colonies. 
* 1 tbet ipslnoere aud cowardly law, of the conUnuens journey regale- 
iHun, was passed because Indians were sober, industrious and frugal. 

' Hir A yob Khan, a prominent leader of the Mahomedan Commu- 
Idty, supported the reeokitiOB in a forcible Urdu ^leeoh. The Hkr 
Am hitherto atleoded Congiess as a visitor but was do moved by the 
likSt deya' proeeedinge that this morning he had himself legia- 

* bered a delegate, and took part in the proceedings. He said that ids 
ayHpnih)^ had always been with the Congress. There had ^ways 
liMft eoMhlng agai|st Meltomedans, but since the Congress had 
«xteod«d lie hand in Hahomedans, the latter wane »niing to joia the 
Ck^gresb.' The welfare of the nation Could not be at^oixsd without 
the ^nt Ubenrs of the two great communities in India. He 

Imed to the people to contribute to the South African and 
ian Fnaidt. 

Pundit Bamhhoj Dntt also eupperted the - resolution 
iwRied' ' : ' , " ‘ 

Hr^ lihnpendra Keth Baau moved e reeohition protesting against 
of the Indistt Piesa Act on the Btatuie Book and 
•nrint lte repeal, espeeielly m vied of a recent decision of the High 
lAwuf Calcutta wh had dhlbl^ tha fact that the safeguande 
WtpTid^ by the Aoi were iltnsory and incnpahle of being enMed. 
fie ahid: I #» deaHng no« wHh what wae a pieoe of patoic legielaT 
The OoTermutht In^ #idt all other Govemmein^ with 
’ 0 ot 4 ?nie ch wmscieiioe, WBahle In panic j but, unlike other 
Qo^nhtbnte, the Oov«rntns»tW ^ forget that 

ftS MMtio^ nedhing is iDMtte caieida^ do ts hnnn 

to paniib, end n<^hg en^te detigerons then hast> 
asSoiniM^uh w fenr or am. W pasi luce tip 

hienih mny nuis its haltled lodb in dsrk add 






of the Gewermnehl of Tn^ and bring it dm |M1 of«y . 
that is what Imppened The Indiim win BVbciNl M 

1627 amidst ciitmtiftiiheen of great m 
bi^ly looked the future in the faes/ rnUffS H 

not timid men, were hot frightened of sbndowe, not Hsh udio tMrrirtP 
their hearts on their slseres, not men who tronbled themselses wiGc- 
Continental enologies, not men who ran to Austria or Bueri* fob' 
models of Qovemtuent. They rescued India from ^misl^ 
anarchy, they wrested the dominion of Indip fr^om the Preheh jf ‘ tbey^ 
wanted to give India the benefits of British administration; they whnik 
ed to itifcse the country with the Spirit of British rula Those wSrs 
men uiio wieldel alike tbe awerd and the pen, and were at home 
in the busy haunts of men and in the seriosion of the Oounail CbambW.' 
This is wbai Sir Charles Metcalfe, the liberator of the Indmh ? 
said to a deputation that waited on him in 1887. Referring to 
who were opposed to the removal of the licensing laws for w 
he said : “ If their argument be true that the -spread of knofl|di||e' 

may be ultimately fatal to our rule in India, I close with thpin on , 
one point and maintain that, whatever may be the conseqiUmce, U ha 
onr duty to communicate tbe benefits of knowledge, if Indi6 u^hUf 
only be preserved aa a part of the British Empire by keeidng -tb^ 
inhabitant in a state of ignorance, our dominion would be a 
to the country and ought to cease." Thmie ure memorials woid^/ 
and their grave signifiMnoe should never be lost right of. Dtiffcrtn 
nately they were lost sight of in 1610, and the GovernineiBt bf ln4iA, 
took a hasty and horrid step towards what Sir Chartea Heiti^# 
sought to avoid. Did they think yrhat they were dctni^ fiy' tile law 
they were passing 7 Killing seditfen 7 Did they MiSTe that thsy 
were choking off the subhurranean channels tiirongh moisture brought 
to Uiat plant of noisesome growth 7 They must baveu But tiur 
question may be asked. Have fibey succeeded 7 Iheir euoceet ie 
writ in large characters for the man who runs to lUad.* And so it viif 
anticipated by those whom panic and pasoion had not Minded tO' 
reeson. And sedition driven undbrgronnd is more dangtr<ms thani' 
sedition whose roots you can reach with one*a eyes open. We barred 
OUT way to the sources of danger imd, gentlemen, it was not as 
tibere was no law dealing with sedaion. It waa not aa if we bed 
succeeded in suppressing newspapers which were offending. Bw 
Bengal, the ‘Bandhye" had gooj, the ‘'Vngautar" bad gonsb thri 
**Bandemataram" had gone. Sir Herbert Ririey declared in a speech 
that out of 47 cases for aeditipn instituted under the laws 
existing, tbe Government bad seonred a conviction in every one of/ 
them. What more could be waa#d 7 The answer was thM 
the proseoutions involved great ^labour and much eonrideratioa. 
Com^uently the Gotemment wanted a sweeping melMUif, iiet> 
cattriug so much trouble. Alas i the blindness of mlera and of meu I 
How human foresight ia apt to be tain, how human achesSes go 
wrong way t Gentlemen, you Will allow me to pasS jtn ahdtiw, 
bran^ of the subject. The Government of India had to ppt a WrivS^ 
on their own conaeience. They bad to reconcile the BrlliSh phbBf: 
and a Liberri administration. They had to re-enact whid GUsdrioiMr 
had helped in removing, end who could find for them more ^dslbUl, 
reasons than that keen, gifted and astute seholer and p^tbm; 
Heriiert Ririey? He fought into requisition jbe laws ptevii^jt^ ^ 
Austria, the oondiiiona of which be said were to^ 

geiting that Austria-Hungary had their Diets and 
could DC removed. But thcM slight oonridertitionf do 1^ 
rulers when they draw enalogies from the Oontineot ol 
the eneotment or introdnotion of AMkogede or reactionai^J 
But, said Sir Herbert, we in India shall - be better- 4>dr.thyM;B^ 

The BUI does not propose to confer an/ power on ths 
will be ebsohitely outride it end wiR have nothing, 
with its administmtion. I think there is a dfffsfiui^^ 
police and the C. 1. D. The one k open p4did;v |bs 
sebterraneatt, And Sir Herbert wes only t|i|pkliq| ^ 
police, ke^dng ihd 0. .1. D. in ysberve. k 
As toon aa an apj^h^tion is made f<Hr legitiipriosn 
refers it to the 0. R D. jUxA apod ik reptwt | 

newspeper or thepreso, there grem^ l^rw)wri<k •iba'-riwli 
they will corveet »eif l ein wrting^ M 
not only to throw doai in the e^ 4 
also to rrintrodttoe on a int^ krger iSaln 
repeated, namely, the Terohsubw Prsmi 4 
out tik ffifferenee. It was not Khn 
eai'ecklitfr. oM^eure,'’ , '' : The; ..'kdtiellrt^ . I'klNdi' ' ,i!s|tli 
Ocyernmeat hit| ampH okas(it/ agalikth^ 

^proVi^'. '"wfc 

. ccsbpetentjodi^ .!l^;iNrnbA^ 

at the’ltittjs,lwhoid.lmM/ 

P>riiitisrti8- h# <k •M ... ^ 
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The Local Qpven>ine«^ have to partioularue the 

eite^ and Uiero he the right of appeal. Well« no LooiJ 

€loipernttieot cUd set oat partioolars. In a recent case the High 
Clourt of Bengal held that th^ declaration of forfeiture was invalid 
aadiHegal. But the invalidity was protected by Section 22 of the 
Act and the High Oonrt bad no jpoarer to interfere. Then os regards 
’ the safeguard of n^peal, this is what the Chief Justice has said: ‘'Of 
the two alleged cltecks on executive action supposed to be furnished 
hf the Act, one, the intervention of the courts, is ineffectnal, while 
the other for this very reason can be, and in this case has been, dis- 
vegarded without impairing the practical effect of a forfeiture purport- 
teg to he tinder the Act. Well, gentlemen, this is what we liave 
enm« to. We have a special law of a very drastic nature witliout any 
iafeguSrds. We say that that law is not necessary. We say that 
that law can never serve tliej^urpose for which it was intended. We 
•ay that that law will make criminal administration mere didicult. 
tMBOnhne ii will shnt out the sources of information. We say that 
il will make the general administration of the country a matter of 

r ,te concern, for it will act as a wet cloth on all expressions of pub- 
epiiaoB. We say that, situated as the Government of India is, 
foreign in its composition and a loof in its oharaotor, that that law 
in a eoUrce of great pride (sic), that it is against the spirit of the 
Itritish Constitution, that it is derogattiry to the self-respect of a 
nation, of a people if yon will, which is fast developing its sclf- 
eoosciousness, and we say, on the authority of the highest tribunal 
iUlht the safeguards supposed to be provided do not cxi>t, and wo 
appeal tO' the Government of Lord Ilardiuge, who has shown a 
•utiM'age in his treatment of gt>at and hurning questions like the 
Jj^titiuh of Bengal and the grievances of ludians in South Africa, 
Whd a just indijeuation over the Mosque bungle in Oaw'nporo, com- 
parable only wAh tlmt the early administrators of India, to remove 
m dark and inglorious spot in what is justly regarded as iiie brightest 
. diadem in the British Cyowu.” 

' Mr. Hi.G. Balvi of Bombay, in scoofnKng the resolution pro- 
testing against the oontim ation of the Indian ProsH Act, said that 
though he had agreed with the general principles of this Bill when 
it cc'ine on to the Statute Bo<ike, l.e was of opininu tliat it nhould 
have kujen repealed after four ycuis. He said the Presii Act was 
in-roduced when Uteio was fccditiou in the count ry. Xotv that the 
panic WHS over, the law sh^utkl bo repealed, Socallod anarchy and 
homh-throwiug hud nothing to do with the Press in general. The 
police, having this weapon, oarried on prosecution in a hnpliasard 
matiner. It was essential that the executive powe^ aliould Iw under 
'th<» authority of the high Court. Indians highly cherished tlie 
libertv of the Press to which the Act gave check. 


)f hardships 
speakers. 




Mr. Jv'ChBBdhsri, in supporting, cited specific c ises 
; In which Pi'< semen had been put under the Act. 

The rcaolution wa.s further KUppoitod hy two Sindlit 
•B*r which it was carried. 

Bai Baiknnt Nath Son moved a res.o»utiou with respect to the 
T^lio l^igviceiir Commissi* n, protfi».f.ing against the charges of general 
hH»m|}«tence, lack of ioiriativc. and lack of character which some 
liidtens lijtd Uyeited against rndians. It prayed that the Koyal 
CiommifiaioB wob 14> recommend an increase of India in the higher 
a ritnultaneous Civil Service examination, that the «g«- 
^ pW> Ti, Civil t ervice candid alee shoeld not be lowered, that the 
Jlttdiiiital and nvtejuiive Mrriows a tenet iocs should be separated, that 

mivMdte# Agaihst wppnintmeh to Hgjh^r offices should ho removed, 
tiMA ike the: ;^l'vioes into vlmperial ai^ Provincial should 

j retired ^ of thesis doinin ions of the Crown whore 

'X' Weee n^:^^ the righti of British citi 2 .anLS should be 

white the ndmtniasten[ w|s going oq with its 
‘d the Congress paM fuoh a tetolntion ? The reply 
»«• (Merges Lad .^n te veiled «ig«nyt Indians and, if the 
I jsiteotf it he eoftsirtied as a partial admission, 

" iy ,|^ j|p^ wfnte tliosS charges. 

Ite who had proved more 

ikii Itiltdknt unrest in Bengal ;tban T!nro]^n magis- 

lin prngtess mnde ^y. Indians in matters of ednoa- 

of the Ooverttmept, the speaker 
he a staulUaeoas Civil 





ibst the flr^ principle 


i V W^ Iwdia was goterneA ter Indians 


kiKHr 




ffirSt hw sdteilted into the ^er^^ the 
' he '' appdlht^d only ' When there 
and that efe S^d^lted lime. The divi*. 
sh[d5?iteytei^sl:.:Wi|-^i^ derogatory. 




own sons Wat a greater 
l^T^ jnd te th# 
4 iWioteiuion Ibeinf . 





Other resolutions were sdopted praying for the introduction of a 
permanent land settlement in rjotwari areas, for the opening of the 
higher ranks in the Army to Indians, for the introduction of free 
compulsory edneation, for the oetahlisbment of residential universities 
supplementary to the existing universities, for making provi.Mion for 
industrial and technical education, and protesting rgainst the action 
of the Government of India in vetoing the election by the Caloutta 
University of Messrs, Rasul, Suhrawardi and Jatwal as lecturers. 

Another resolution urged that all High Courts in India should 
have direct relations with the Government of India alone, . 

The next resolution gave cordial support to the S wadeshi movement 
and another resolution urged the total prohibition of thif recruitment 
of labour under indenture whether for work in India or elsewhere. 

Resolution praying for an increase of the powers of local bodies, 
the revision of the Council Regulations, the establishment of Execu- 
tive Councils in the United Provinces and the Punjab were,mtfved 
from the chair. 

The President moved another resolution authorising the All-India 
Congress Committee to arrange for a deputation to England to repre- 
sent Indian views on the South Africa question, the Press Act, the 
reform of tlie India Council and the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions. 

The Congress next recorded its sense of appreciation of the 
services of Bir William Weddorburn and other memhois of the British 
Committee. 

A resolution was moved by the Chair that the following message 
be scut to Mr. Gandhi and was carried nnanimonsly : • 

“Tlio 28th Indian National Congress, Karachi, expresses deep 
indignation at the ill-1 reatment of Indian strikers in Natal and accord.^ 
its cordial support to your request for the extension of the cmnpo.sifton 
of the Enquiry Commission by the addition of two gentlemen enjoy- 
ing the confidence of Indians in South Africa, and fervently trusts 
that your demand will be satisfied so as to secure a full and impartial 
enquiry. India at your back in jonr struggle, heart and soul.” 

• 

Rai Baikunt Nath Sen, in moving a resolution expressing regret 
at the retirement of Mr. 1). I'. Wacha and Mr. D. A. Kharo from 
the oflioe of General Secretaries, paid a warm tribute to the signal 
services rendered by them. 

Mr. Wacha, v>u behalf of himself and Mr. Kharo, thanked the 
andience for the kind words of praise spoken in ajipreoiation of their 
services and said that tliey had only done their duty as servants of 
the Congri'u;^, nnd that their present retirement from the Secretary- * 
ship of the Congress Coinuiittcc was in no way dne to a want of 
interest. On the contrary their interest would Ia.st ns long as Jtcnlth 
permitted. As a word of advice to tlie younger men of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Wiicloi laid that the Congress had now been 23 years in 
existence, that it liad pas.sed through many a phase, through the 
phases of ridicule, contempt and obloquey, but that it was now 
entering on a new era when it was shaking hands with their Moslem 
brethren. A new star hud arisen for the Congress and tl^e coi^rse of 
this star would shape it» future destiny. During ila onwaid progress* 
its course would be .sometimes one of storm and stress. But remeiuj 
her this: “Toil on, toil on; but go onward in your progress. We 


can only reneli our goal step by step, that goal which will crown us 
with success. Let it be self -government.” 


Nawab Syed Mabammud Bahadur and Mr. Snhha Rao were 
appointed General Secretaries for the next year. Mr. Subha Rao in • 
reply invited the next Congress to Madias. 

Mr, Golam Ali Chagla, Secretary of the Reception Committee, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the President and said that the Nawab't 
presence ha I been prodnetive of fruitful results. It was due to his 
presence that the Hindu- Mohaueda^ mtenU resolution bad been 
A^pted whose effect would be far-reaching. 

Mr. Basn seconded and several delegate supported. 

The president made the following reply ; — 

“Gentlemen, from the bottom of my heatd I thank you for the 
very warm vi.te of thanks which you have just passed. It desire to 
convey to you once more my grateful appreciation of the great honour 
you hfive done me by electing me to preside oter the deliberations of 
our National Assembly.- I thank you all for the ready and willing 
asaistance you have rendered to me in the discharge of my duties, and 
for th«' indidgeiice you have shown me in carry them out. It is not 
necessary ter me to sum up the work accomplisb^ during the last three 
days. I will only repeat, what my predecessorj have said so often, 
Uittt the work of this Congress is by no means over with the three 
days session, but that these throe days are only the starting point and 
guide for continued and steady work in the course of the year that 
opena oot ^ore ue. I do no wish to indulge in common places, 
bS tet me imiwess upon yon that the Congress is not concerned eith 


any > wbtk of momentary or local importaiMje nor with the acoimplisK- 
_r * It aims at snstaiued and systematic iKjHrk; 


meat of isolated objects. 
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Ue Cdiiir^<^ 


iowArds oontioaoiu) pfogretis, inclndio;;|i: poaoe and p)«otj, «elMmprore> 
IMntAQd fiolidaritjr. The Tndian NAtional Congnm is not «a annaat 
show, but in an orgnniHntion denignnd to ntininUto and guide nenoae 
national work in witich all who hare cooHdence in the ooantr/’a 
adrancement, on nioderri linen, and Imre faith in its fntnre destiny, are 
called np^iC^io Ial>our in a spirit of nelf-nacrilic'e and oo'operatioo and 
in the exercifw of the publie rirtnon npecidlly demanded by the excej>- 
tlonal oonditjonn of the country. An a visible representation of oar 
national anpirations, ‘be Congress will attract and rally together the 
beat mindi among ns, and even oecnaional failure will impel them to 
atrire onward further in the l>elief tha^, Tor committees as for men, 
the tent of rei.l greatness is the capacity ior self-denial and disinterest- 
ed devotion to the public g(X)d. The !||pal, earnOMtuesM and mutual 
confidemje irmnifest ainoiig all that worked for the mjccess of this 
gessioo, among the delegates, the members of the reception committee 
and the volunteers, are uiubmbted indioa(i(tns of our determination 
to be a united nation. Let us not be«itate. falter or despair. Let us 
march forward, on and on. Let us l»e up and down, and not rest 
until the goal is reached, 

Vou gave mo a very warm reception on my arrival here, and 
during my stay here reooived great kindness from you ff)r which I 
cannot sufficiently expre^s ray obligations to you. I shall carry with 
me very happy reciJloctions of your city and of your excellent, 
qualities, whiclj I assure you will endure till the last hour of my life. 
Once again f express my grateful thanks for all you have done to 
make my stay among you comfortalde and pleasant.’’ 

On the conclnsion of the President’s speech the Congress was 
dissolved. 

Selections. 

The Tango. 

Ai.r. Britain is now divided into three parts. There are those 
who rave In praise of the 'I'lingo. Tliere are tloise who rave against. 
And there are those — n (piiet majority — who know little about it and 
careless. 

True, It is not easy to jires(*rve a virginal ignorance, since the 
UGWspajierH and the theatres have made (he Tango their own, But 
many exctdlcnt iteople are really elever ii< dodging ineonvernent 
knowledge. A few years ago a pbiy eal'ed “ Ben liar ” enjoyed its 
day of fleeting popularity in Ii<tn'b»n A certain great man was 
asked if he had seen it. “Of course, on tlie hoarJiugM, ’’ was his 
reply! “ Hut I m'‘an have you seen the play /” “ A play, is it f 

Xleally, I thought it was some new brand of whisky.'* I'cople 
of this k»nd unte the constant referem es to “ Tango Teas " and 
“ Tango Suppers, ’’ but probably cuiumet tlie word with the idea of 
sonif cunningly adveriised drink or beef essence. 

Tli^so wjm are at all interested in the Tango, however, are interest' 
od very tnneh, The quc^iion -is tin? 'V'eniro u shamoi’ol 
JVnil Hdieulons dance or a thing of rare grace mi 1 bo icty ?--- 'ijts 
across all eoeial and party Hues. Tliero are -onnd Tories who 
applaud, and violent lladlcaU who oondrmn it. .Serious y.mlh is 
appalled, eliecl'y senility d’diglited, U Inn its frie ids ai*il its enemies 
la Mayfair and VVliitechapel alike. To express an opinion cither 
way in puhlie is to invite tin' iiio.st deadly and withering lOtorU from 
offended partisans. Tin' pro 'I'ungo paf-ty draw all their avguments 
from the ball-rooms of Lon'h>t» ; the “ antis” rely on ttrrilde stories 
of the Paris ortbaretsf. 'Vhev may be left to tight the matter out 
betwetuf themselves. The unbiassed investigator is rmly concerned 
with the actual facts. 

is hjvrdly a year a, go since the Tango reached this ot)untry 
from South Amcnea by way of Paris. It was at tir^t no tnoru 
than a mnsic-hall freak. But some of those mysterious people, who 
inspire now S'Kwal fashions were attracted by its ainous moveinoQ‘,a 
and the strange backwar.! kick, and this year It made itsi way into 
private house# iw well a# pul lie balUror-wiis. Enterprising ho8teg;se# 
smiled a welcome to the innovation. iJanoing, onco regarded by 
ytmog Pten as the outside C'lge of boreilotu, became suddenly 
pupnlar. The 1 inguisbing imlujitfjl of Mr. Turveydrep revived Into 
Yigorou# life. Everybody, iu the limited social sense, began to 
acquire the knack of swaying and kicking on the approved Tangq 
lines. The resulting apei'tacie was too umeb for UepKibah Countess 
of Orundy. That iatly—overyhody remembora her husband’e eleva- 
tion late in Victoria's reign— above the signaiuro “ A Peeress,” 
broke out into ecareelv co-herent protests against the “ disgraceful 
trarestlcM of dancing to be seen in London ball-rooms. She had 
a debntaatft of eighteen — a Miss Podsnape — to protect, and that 
idgonubug young person’s cheek was assnttt^ to be scarlet over the 
aUoeking evolutions of the Taugo. 

Lady Orttndy’a protest, of course, only advertised tbs dance, 
and the Tango hae now passed through many q! the phases of - a 


lOth 

popaW erase. It holds the comedy stage without a rival It Immi 
conquered the country houses. Ko great hotel is without Ifa Tango 
teas and suppers. Milinery and dressmaking have responded to the 
Tango inspiration ; and now oven tlie journalt.sts, the last to discover 
and tfie la«t to abandon a new idea, are beginning to discuss little 
else. ^ That familiar ffgure, “ the well-koown Hailey direct physi- 
cian,” has broken out. One side of the Street — -say the oCd 
numbers — recoinmetida the Tango as an ideil exercii'e for the middle- 
aged. It is a fine, healthy exercise, “ briuging all the large ransolsa 
in to play, inducing healthy skin action, and specially useful ia cases 
of confirmed itiHoinnia.” The oven numbers retort that grim possi?; 
bilities lurk for the too vigorims Tango dancer — cardiac trouble, and 
muscular etratu and liability to dislocation of the tibia. The “ Lancet,*** 
too, will soon, m* doubt, analyse the atmosphere of a Tango dance- 
room and prove that it yields and almost iacrodiblo number of 
bai'teria to the square millimetre. 

The wstlmtics are equally divided. M. Uichepin gives the Tanges 
a diKtitigui.shcd ancestry and a good character. It is the incarnatiott 
of the spirit of the dance, and it comes to us from Pallas Athene^ 
though it has had wanderings since it satisfied the Hellenic instiook 
for grace. Other voices soarcely loss distinguished are raised agatusl 
the innate savagery of « dance said to betray in every gesture iti 
fitness for flic cowboys and ganclios who evolved it. Indian mr 
negroid — Sjianish decadence grafted on to primitive animalism — tbta 
is the degraded ancestry of the thing Kuropcan degenerates are not 
ashamed to embrace. Broadly speaking, the voting follows strictly 
party lines. The Academician condemns ; the Futurist applauds. 
The school of art that still declares grws to bo green is hostile to 
the Tango. 'J’hose who believe grass to be purple, with blotches ^ 
blue and yellow are warm friends of the Tango. 

The argument, presumably will go on until the Tango — ^danoM^ 
photographed, “ filmed.” blos.sod and banned — has reached the stagO 
of a generally recognised bore. Then, if it has real merits, it iriH 
quietly take its place in full odour of respectability in the repwtoiy 
of established dancer. Such was the fate of the Polka, the Lancers^ 
the Schotlische, and the rest. For the Polka, which so preoccupied! 
Paris that in 1840 the T/ w/'s complained that its correspondenow 
was Interrupted, was oondeiiancd, by Mrs. (iruncly (not then 
eunobleti) as a thing of liocn.so and contagions immodesty. Even 
the decorous wait/,, the blameless mainstay of (ho modern piogramihe 
met a sloriu of opposiliou when it reached those shores a century ago. 
The Tango may prove to have uo niore vitality than the American 
eccentricities which have, had tiielr little day in London, but ha# aB 
interest for the inonieiJt as the expression of the spirit of the ago, 
U ‘epru-senls a revolt from the tyranny of tradition, together with a 
bfwiblercd outlook on (he future. It says in effect, “ Give n# 8om«'- 
thing new -or at least novel — ugly r.r bcaulifiil matters not. Any- 
thing rather tlian dull ptM'leetion on th.? old lines.” 

It o.\pr(*s.se8, too, the modern passion for youtbfulneg#. Thw 

child wa.s curious to know what became of the old moon^. A 

gieaier puz/.lc is what becuuies of the obi men and womoo. PeopW 
refuse to grovv (dd ; perhaps becjause they are afraid to. They MB 
like the woikIcHuI onc-borso shay, pv»or against the ur'iloory 
puicess of griuluitl depreciation. They la.st so many years, , aeemiugly 
UMcliaugcd and nnctiungoable, and tlieu — suddenly drop tub' pioewt. 
Old age is unfashionable, and gravity pardonable only iu the vtury 
young. It is saiil that the majf)rity of Tango stutieut# ave well over 
fifty, A Ix^y may delight in bluebooks, a Qreiuelike yoang girl may 
addict hers'df to the study of Eugenics ; bub that wav fogeyism ami 

frmiipisliucs# lie for the man or woman over forty, thw 

excessive catering for the youthful in all departments. The neWB» 
paper reader wno craved for “something about snu8i>ot»** ha* 
disappeared. His sticcessor is assumed to be iuterestod ahnotfi 
clusively in the activities of those mystorlons classje# diectlwiod, ih s 
Bcientific spirits by Mr. George Groasniith — the “blooda** and 
“ nut.s ” and their female equivalents. 

And yet the silont ttjaj ority really caras a.s liUle ab<(«i th«l» 
things as the honest yooman under Charles ,tL troubled 
freaks of Scaloy and tlochrt.H(er. Modern feverishness is i|ia^a«^itli 
chough in the newspapers, no doubt. But most muh tvhd hive 'falid|jlf 
extensive acquaiutauee will agree Uiat on the whole thf! 
p'llse boats as healthful music as heretofore. John Bull te JihA, 
still, though he sometimes trio# in hi# awkwaril way to eat a ' Paririaiiv 
caper. — Tlie Saturday JUvUw. 


Civis Britannicus-;rMew Style. 

Thk strike of tHf Thdiaps ,1a Nftid: 
ekher iostf neo th« aoreality of much 
British Eih^re. A chief count iu / ^ 

Oo/crameui . # 0 # their anjnat ' attJv ^ ' 

ludiknal W« efahned from the(h full ofau^ and 
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or abate those griovancet». Lord Milner allowed the matter to stand 
over, and when self-gorornment was given and the Union Government 
was formed, the worse comiHeU of tho Transvial and Natal prevailed 
over the more liberal policy of the Gape. The liberties of entrance, 
settlement, and oocupatiou were further curUilod, an ignominious 
system oi ideutihoation was imposed, and a iiii>;h iioeuse tax ot £S 
upon unindeotured labor was extended from tlie Transvaal over the 
whole Union so as to keep all Indians to the more servile oocnpations. 
Protetits and peaceable representations Irivo procured some trivial 
eonoessions, but no real abatemeut of grievances. Two years ago, 
after prolonged negotiations with the Government, Mr. Gandhi 
believed himself to have secnre l satisfactory pledges for a removal 
of the more flagrant injustices. But nothing was done to fulfil 
the pledges. Last suuuner Mr. Gokhale, a distinguished member 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, took the matter in hand, and, 
after a full investigation of the facts, upjjroached the Government. 
He also obtained what ho described as a definite assurance” of 
reforms. In particular, he was informed that the abolition of the 
tioense tax would shortly take place. But it seems that the Govern- 
ment is either unwilling or iinahle to redeem its promiso-s. 

It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that the Indians of Natal, 
weary of waiting, have elected to force matters to an issue hy a strike 
and a formal breach of tlm emigration regulations. Witli one or 
two trifling exceptions, of whiclt much has been made, tljoir protest 
has been couducted in a peaceable and dignified inannor. It has 
been met by wholesale prosecutions and imprisonment, accompanied 
■— acoordiug to some reports — by brutal floggings. T'hc indentured 
miners are sent; back to work out their sentenocs in the mines under 
prison discipline, which seems to include the right to flog. The 
Prison Act of 1913, under which colliery (iompounds may thus be 
gazetted as gaols, is in itself an eye-opener us to what justice means 
for colored people in Si)utit Africa. .Mr. G.an<lhi and Mr. Polak. 
the two most responsible leaders of this in jvcmcnt, are sentenced to 
terms of hard labor, .\rmed police are everywhere in evidence, 
and th,-} more truculent Natalians, ns usual, are clamoring for tlw^ 
brutal license of martini law. It is e.a.sy to understand the panic 
which prevails in this least civilized .section of tlio British dominions. 
Natal ought never to have received the status of a “ self-governing 
colony.” It is far less fit for sticK*^a'^'^overnm(‘rit than Jamaica or 
Ceylon. Its white population is n suiall racial anstocr.acy living 
on the labor of a somewhat larger Itody of Indians and a Kaflir 
population ten time.s its size. It lives in a cou.stant liability t.> 
panics, and sees rebelli«jn continually on tlu^ horizon. The true 
story of the so-called Zulu Robellion .seven years ago is one of t!ie 
most di.screditabic pages «>f our Imperial history. There w.V' no 
rebellion. There was a poll tax, oppres-ivtdy imposed and iilogally 
collected ; protests, ami in a few instances, a failure to pay : 
attacks on unannel Zulus by fully armed police and soldiery ; 
a harrying of fugifives, and one chief, dlsi. fleeted on orher gr.mmls, 
with a band of riotous young uum, showed figiit. Nearly J.tiOO 
.^iflns were killed, hnn Irods of kraals burned, and a «Iei'Trey.s 
ftsslze ensued. Not ru re t'utu a d >z ui wliilt? men lost their 
lives in the whole course of the fighting, and no single attack by 
Zuln£i upon tUn white farms 8 *.ttfeicd over Ui-i coutitry wa.s alleged. 


If Natal is allowed to have its head, it will adopt similar modoH 
oi abatccraft in dealing with. this criei**. Fortuustiuy, the action of 
the Union Government will intr iduce an element of greater gravity. 
For, oppreaaive and shifty as the Union jvolicy has boon, men like 
.Mr. Botha and Mr.TSmius are at ally rate upon to oonsideratiems 
wider thau the of the moment and the particular local! !y. 

'Thay have doubtlciis their dirflenltiiM in making the racial pride, 
comnlon to the lower type of Boer aa.l Bribm, emform to their own 
higher ideals or governruent. We cannot ejfpect. that tiie British 
Oovornni«ni in fSouth Africa frill accord to BrltisH .subjects from other 
li'ftd!# ereh that measure of conuderation claim'id froin Mr. K,rug«?r, 
bf.that they will go any further thivn Canada or Australia t(. wards 
iiaakaing full eiiuality of rights! fpr citizen.s of the British Empire. 
J5at tffi (Jo (tXfie.ct, and we should insist upon, their not placing suidi 
British subjects in a' wsvfsc pn.situ,m than aliens from foreign lands 
ifohld be. Par if Bw sublets of any other civilized State are tinju.stly 
Wr oppressively treated in South Ai’nea, their Consuls are tliore to 
; look after thMr interesW, and their Governuunts will use the requisite 
diplomatic pre.ssure to secure redress. The Indian Govern meat has 
. 00 representative in South Africa, nor, apparently, has it any status 

> Tor pressing the claims of its people. But sorely this a r&iiictio cul 

that, a fellow-subject of that Empire should 
/ . haye less elective liberty add less security than a foreigner. If Empire 

» not to' be a mare by wdrd and laughing-stock, it cannot rest content 
tills sito^ 

U is «uggeet$^ GoTerouaent can and ought to 

on its own aooonnt. It can refuse to permit the mig- 
* ration of the ttflsmnr whi<6h Spntli Africa^ tor^ its own purposes and 
on its own harsh oonditione, do^ r^uira; ^ discriminate against 
. j^^h Afrkno pradhet^ and' p^h^ ip o^r ways niak% itself dis< 

^ ; ' ^ Xhlt irstiiJ^ ppHispSt to praotiss, if this 
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18 the only way of teaching the elements of j«gtioe anj reason to 
South Africa. But surely the suppcjsitiou that the Imperial Govern 
moat Itself IS powerless to prevent such maltreatment of its Indian 
subjects IS premature. What are those Imperial Conferences worth 
and this continual bringing together of njpresontativ 's of our Domi’ 
nions tor disoussuvn of concerted policies of commerce and doftmee' 
If they cannot gam acceptance for some such elemeutarr standard* 
of Imperml citizenship as shall preclude at least the Vwst of the 
grievunoesfrom which the Indians sufTor in South Africa? Alike to 
the Indian and the Imperial Governments the appeal is made not 
merely, on grounds of abstract justice, or even of hum»Dity, but also 
of urgeat. expediency. The nature of that expediency will be obvioiw 
to tlmso who follow the wave of excitement roused throughout 
India by the reports of events in South Africa. The Indians are 
a sympathetic people. Mo.slems as well us Hindus are involved 
in these grievances, and the resentment against our Gove^nlf^ent. 
should they remain uiiredressed, is likely to have exceedingly grave 
consequences. Responsible AngL-Iudians in India itself as well 
as here ar(v well aware of this, and are endeavouring to secure some 
sort of elTeotive intervention. We connot, it is true, coerce South 
Africa ; but surely we retain, by (he fn,perial cuincction, some 
^Tectivc ,M,wers of persuasion. If we do not. then the reality of 
Empire disappears together witli iU unity. 


i 


The Hapsburg Monarchy.* 

Thk rel.ations f»f the various peoples which comprise th% Duel 
Monarchy of Austria Hungary f.ave long been an attractive subject 
of study to Englishmen. Several Englishmmi who acoidentallt 
during their travels became interested in one of the numerons etkno* 
logical questions of the Empire have returned to the place and the 
subject again and again, until the watching of some wtdl nigh inso- 
luble problemjrying to solve itself has bivjomo a mental passion. 
One or two Englishmen in this way have acquired a masterly know- 
ledge of some aspects of Austro- llungarian life, Wc need only 
mention as an example Mr. R. W. Seton- Watson, valuable article* 
by whom have from time to time appealed in the S/m'titor But 
Mr.H. W. Steed says that in spite of the existomi of nnmerona 
works on Austria-IInngary— some the results of first-hand study 
ami others of i-eading and eompilation—there is room for the obser- 
vations of one who ha.s passed ton years of constant residence in the 
Dual King.lom. Oertaiiily everyone will welcome this book from 
go able a wr ter and so well-known an authority on Austro-Hungarian 
life andpoltlicsa. Mr. Steed. We think Im over-emphasize« some 
of the influences at work in Austria-flungarv-notably the Jewiah 
iitrtuence— but tliero is so much that is pcnotiating in this btriliant 
b^iolc that we can atford t.o put np with some prejudices (as we 
regard them) even though we may regret tlimn. 

If we had to s-iniinarize Mr. Steed’s conclusions in a sentence we 
should .say that he believes the llapsl)uig Monarcliy to bo a very 
powerful insrrument of colie.sion, capable probably of uj.sotting all 
the prediv-tions that tbo fissiparous tendcncie.s of Abe Jilmpire 
Ffftiicis will end in structural disunion at tlie death of Emperor 
Jo.scpl.. The very choice .,f liis ti le shows how dominant Mr. Stowl 
believes the symixd of tlie Alorutrcby tf. be. In bis view, the frequent 
internal crises are crises of growth ratlier tlmn «>f decay. It ia 
notorious, none the le-,s, that ttic peoples of Austria-Hungary 
are more conscious of their difTorences than of tlieir brotlier- 
hood. riicv are like ships steering different courses, yet using 
the same star for the purposa^ of navigation ; the star ig 
the Haiwburg Monarchy, Wlien the Emperor Francis Joseph 
addre.-«.se.s tlie various niees under his control he calls them the 
“ f>eopic.s,” not the « people.” “ Nationality ” for them means tlufir 
own racial birthright, not membership of the Empire. Thug 
Austrian Germans speak of their ‘‘nation* and mean primwily 
^ the Germans of Bohemia, Tirol, Upper and lower Austria, Moravia, 
Styria, and Garinthia, and secondarily Germans who are not Aus- 
trians at all— the Germans cf the German Empire. Czechs, Oroa- 
lians, Serbs, Slovenes, Poles, and Rutlienes similarly speak t<f their 
“ nations” in the ethnical sense. The Austrian essavist, Ferdinand 
Kurriberger, said that Austria could be comprehended only if it were 
romcinbei od tliat she is a kind of A.sia. The spirit of the country 
U both that of a child and of an old man. In the whirl of persons, 
wifefi all their South Geimaii liveliness and Slav changeability, anii • 
in spite of the way they “ dance up to all things with verve and 
grace, there is still an Asiatic stilTness, inertness, and ounservatisra 
which has “ not budged an inch since Bilflical tirue.s.” 

The sudden arrival of universal suffrage in a virtually autocratic 
country was a typical paradox. It was characteristic that (he move 
ghonid have been dictated by the Emperor and forced on by thd 
SiwialisU working from below. Parliament was reluctant. “ In 
point of fact,” says Mr. Steed, *• the introduction of universal suffrage 
was the fulfilment of a dynastic plan long formed and tenaciously 
pnrsunii. To regard it simply as a ‘ populor victory ’ would be to 

*71m ffifMbitrff Momrnhy. By Henry Wickham StotKi, r.oudcn : ConataUtt 
and Of., [7s. 6d. net.] 
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werlook t|i« cirenwiiCwee tbtt in tb« Htpubti/g UoD^rcliy moBi 
jtbiogl b«TO ADother tliAn tbijir »arfBce meaning, folft! another than 
fhelr oatenethle fnnciion.” The atrength ot the Throne tree prored 
within very recent hUtory when one of the long eeriea of Magyar 
'•ttemptf to aaaert the iieparato nature of the Hangariao array failed 
liki all thrt>lhen»* At the «am« time, Mr, 8teed doee not deny 
ihat.tbe undermining tendencice of the Magyare are one of the most 
ieriona tnonaceii to the Throne. The methode of the Magyare, 
iadecd, are oue of the great ironiee which have to be remembered in 
atatfng a general rule ae to the certainty of sweetening a people by 
• grant of aatf)noiny- Englishmen who are'atill alive can remember 
tfiaraptnrea of enthmoiaam with which ' Koeauth was received in 
jCngland when ho pleaded for the caua^of hia coantryraen. But 
•ever aiooe the day when the Magyars got what they wanted have 
tbej abown any sign of according to their own aubordinatea the 
aympathy which they thcmaclvea once craved and won. The mean- 
l)eaa«ia<the greater hecauae they attained more than they had deaerved 
or even expected, thanka to the sagacity of D<iak. When Anatria 
vaa hard preaacd by other tumbles and the fliingarian question waa 
aiill an open and dangeroita »orc, the Emperor Francis Joseph asked 
0iak on what terms he would settle the dispute. P6ak, with an 
outward show of chivalry, answered that the Hungarians desired to 
take no unfair advantage and woold require no better terms now 
than before. It was an answer worthy of that clever leader, for what 
bad been asked for beforip was a maximutn representing timeh more 
than the Magyais had h<»ped to receive. Tl»o Emperor, however, 
gratefully closed with the offer. The Magyars have forgotten evory- 
Uring and learned nothing now, wlnreas the Emperor himself Iraa 
Davor leased to learn and to change with the times. He has never 
changed too soon, but has shown an extraordinary aptitude in re- 
^gnizing the hour of necessity. It may be said that bis changes 
have been only opportunism or mere cynlcisra. But at all events 
they have served the Empire well, and have probably saved it. To 
fOina ardent pn^poser of a now sebeme of regeneration ho remarked ; 
*• En th6orie, on th6orie, |vont ctrc ; mais en pratique il faut avoir ct<5 
Bmpereur soixante ausj’ 

* Next to the Crown in importance Mr. Steed fJaces the army. 
'Uio Church, the police, and the bureaucracy arc all, iu his (.pinion, 
of less account, Of the army ho says : — 

“ It Inculcates, moreover, uuituiy seutiment and devotion to the 
dynasty. In spirit it la fer more democratic than tlu^ German army. 
The bulk of Auslro-Uungarian ofllcerw are drawn, not as iu Germany, 
from the aristocracy and t,lu( not.ilily, l>ut rather from the middle and 
lower middle classes. Austiti-lIungarianoflUcers nr^, for the moet part, 
hard-working, hard-living imui, unspoiled by luxury, and striving to 
anbsis,t on little more than their meagre piiy. They ataiid nearer 
tlian tl^o German officers to tlmcouunou soldier, (jnses of ill-trcat- 
inout of men by offi(?fr» arc^ rare, '’.rhe 8nl».»ltern who shotdd rostiict 
his intercourse with his men to llie slioutiug i>( a few words of com- 
wahd would soon Im) found wanting. The bulk (jf Anstro-Hunga- 
rian regiments arc racially compo.sito. Ibeir officers must apeak 
iough of the languages of the men to Ihj able to svtppleraent the 
Clormat wotds of command with detailed instruotlcrna and csplano- 
tiona in the mother tongues of the rank and tile. There resulls a 
^Yiamal rt<latioo^bip that renders the army in Austio-IIungary a 
ttlore human and humanising inganization than Germany.” 

On th« Ohorch Mr. Steed dclivm a bitter land damning |udg- 

It has great power, vast wealth, and little living faith. It it 
' •« losilttttum. nut an t‘vangplir.ing nc-r always a purifying ageoy. 

• Jn tulta Vienna nog ho (rovato waa sola anima,' wm the aad vordict 

of a prtvfoimdly Jwliglons foreign Mat after conaiderable exporlenca 
og tU Awittriaa ecclasiastical wc^rld. The religious moveiMni, »iok- 
MViad ‘ jioderuitK’ that affected sf.me of the b«st mlnde ia the 
l^cb, Italian, Gemtan, a»d Englhdr branches of the Roniaa 
Cbmb» Anatria-Hungary prartiically iwtoncbed. Austn$ hoi 
»oi # siugl® ' Mr^ainist* of note. One solitary ptrsst 

•leikded for gteet^r spirituality ia a book called Ma^ma 

C^pa was wpeediiy riwivced and is now forgntten. One Hnugorion 
hi^op i^vsiM a^rituai tetwSeneies in a series of books and pastoral 
li*eris but foi»d htDMpeU ^nd^ued sn^ to retract, Tbeot 

•rn the only algni of kvftiar nspiratipn in the Chnrch of Austria and 
iSCnogary. ^Tbs rastis doiuji4«K.k ft, iDlrigue, enjoy lacni of fat nt 

, wnnnos* and wointeoance dfwaiM Ww wy obsertont V 

letltgio^a form tftd teijr Mng. In snob eouditiona 

* dlerioaliwn’ flonrWiaa.** 


qiea of Austrian ttberallsin.” Bf orsoyet, .ha In »a«jr 

T^ldy riviUsed coirntries a degm of onti-'SOn^ whieb wb onr- 
sMves have been tmable to detwt. 

We have not space to mention all tbe adnurablo ppintr to ^ 
book, hot we must oddihidi there is a brief but mostoriy:; , sumtoki-# dl' 
the South Slav question. Apart from the South Blar -qiueiriantt^^^’W 
Steed would assign ipecial prominence (among the dan^m^ 
threaten the Monarehy) to the old p^J^bIem of Tranisylvi^iii amto- 
noniy and to the newer question of Rumania^ Irredehrism to thr . 
event of the relations between the Monareby and Bnmtola beoomi;^ 
less cordial. In ibis reipect the bigoted Obanvintsm of the 
ia once more to blame. Mr.’ Steed, con rary to one rooeived 
does not think that Germany is waiting anxiously for th^ bftok'Up 
of tha Empire. 

“ Germany Beems unlikely iu consent to any essentia] 
ment of Austria-Hnugary as long os the German Empire is abl^ by 
a policy of economic and political penetration, to use the Honatoby 
as ita instrument. A main object of this penetration Is, to giVD . 
Germany command of the route to Trieste and, throng h .tli# 
Adriatic, to the Mediterrauean. The Hapsburg Monarchy will 
probably be exposed to no (uortal peril as long as it refndiis from 
serious insubordination to Germany; and should a Eurppean coftr 
flagration ever arise out of the numerous unsolved idternatioaoi 
isMies in Europe or the Near East, the Monarohy might ,bp|ei in 
the event of vietory, to obtain with German help a oauslaersble 
slice of Russisn territory. In tlie event of defeat its* existeTW,, like 
that of the German Em|>ire in its present form, might bb cndi^ereil. 
But catastrophic hypotheses are beet left out of account in these 
dajs of interwiued interests and pf armies so colossal that dejte|i 
could hardly fail to be attended b| revolutions fatal to ihronsi and 
to the existing social order ; and calm consideration of the com- 
plicated factors involved loads father to the eopolusion that the 
Hapsburg Monarchy has but one surc way of escape from ita , 

ties into a more prosperous and tranquil future — the way of bvolu-' 
tion, gradual or rapid ns circomstancos may permit, towards a torift 
of iuternai orgauizatiou better adii^ded than the Dual Sysleiu to , tbb. 
permanent neeilH of its peoples.”^- irAj? Abyw/omr. 


British Indians. 


TheMarquiH cf Crewe, Scctotary of State for India, received 
on the 1st at the India Office n deputation iVrtu the 

All-lmliau South African League, who C(»iivey<Hl to him; tlie victrs 
of the League ou the position of Indiaus In South Africa, ‘ 

The nu'uibiu-s Of ihe dcpiitaiioa were Sir M. M. Bhowntiggree, 
Major N. F. Sidlm, Dr, JivTaj N. Mehta, M essrs, B. Dulte, 

M. Variks, 0, A. Wif, S. A. Bhisey, N. M. Muzumdar. M.r M, 

Gandexin, i\. 8. M. Anik, and Sorabji Slripnrji. 

Sir M. M. I’.iu'Wuaggree expressed on hehalf of the Tqdlon 
people thanka to lA'fd Crewo for consenting td receive the deputa- 
tion at a critical juncture. Tliero was, he said, not a person ql. 
Indian birth in this country or elsewhere who Was Ufit iu 
unanimity with the objects of the deputation. As the 
feeling — it might ho called excitement— nrroiwed smug ttw pfc^ 
of India l>y recent events in South Africa,, ther® waa 
testimony of Lord Har^ngo. The words o^ tlla Vfe«|roy^^W 
nerved to some extent to pacify the iutehso iudignatton 
the people of India viewed the trend of totoga m Sonto^ 

The deputation wlahed to oesodate itself Vith Lord . 
demand for a searchiag inquiry toto the grievanoea , of , ^ 
to South Africa and tlie dismal Wents which toid 
from. The tale of the aufferioga and indignlttoa^to - 
Indiane had been subjected in South Afrtoa Jot ■ yeeto 
long end squalid. It hud heed bad ehqugh In ithb 
Boers; it bad been ten times worse since. towf 
dfUimont bod been strehgttoned, hew one# bud • bwat 
ail of toem eufoieed with a rigour nnknowft befmne thn 
metil of British domihatioA there. The effect of thll 
to barase the In^an settlsw^them, oimI to I ifebb lr 
King^Em^rorii Indiion sobjects jn ; the eyOf o< bbt 
tow order Of human betoffe. wifft 'to ,*nj^; 

^ ' . . ^ ..T* ^4 . .i d'.e -J’ LA'S.: 
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of to **iof Bwf ^ B owe; 

waa totog put np<to oto# 

— oounlriw. ,5Mo« 

It to in his appreciation of Ih-. Ln#i&r, . toe fei^ Burgomaster itoittoh 
’«f Timna, end in his condemoarioo of AnitHen LiberaHsm " that ■ oot^ mffer 800 of M 

Wjk. tttt Mn tiAtvMMMvU# 'tr> AWeaSa aud sanoBhn atit{« Awb4 '’Of ' itoflOOa *'naton&ll 
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The Zion tat orgaoiaalion^ :4he nm coDtOlotMi and delib^ 
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T€th JtiMiaiy. 


The Comrade. * 


Eren auch partial setileraent of (ho moat iDtoIerable hardens, 
gtich as {Hill-tax and the iioneoessarily drastic provisions of the 
Immigration Bill which was last year dangled before their eyes 
had 80 far been evaded. That settlement was understood to afford 
a temporary relief from some of the most irksome burdens which 
were making the very existence of the snflferera impossible, 
bat were a long way off from any appreciable solution of their 
numerous wrongs, for s<* long as the pec pie of India were 
laid under any disabilities on account of race or colour in any 
portnm of the British dominions, so long must they feel sorely 
aggrieved. That bar sinister must bo removed at all costs. It 
nonid hardly be contested that most if not all of Uie hard measures 
levelled against them were due to race prejudice, and were used 
with a view to their extirpation from ilie colonies. 

After years of patient Huffering, and finding that oven the little 
relief they had been led tt> ex|)cct from the more immediately 
pressing burdens was being fina’ly withheld, some of them had 
protested in the last few days against their situation by passive 
resistance, and certain numbers of the indentured labourers had 
gone on strike. They knew the penalty of the technical offence 
they were committing, and willingly took their punishment. But 
the rigour and, in many instances, the brutality with which their 
punishment had been and was now Innng carried out was the 
main ground of their complaint. The horrible tale of their mal- 
treatment in various shapes came from quarters on whoso veracity 
full reliance could he placed. It had been refuted by the local 
authorities, bui post experionco of the altittule of the officials there 
towards British Indians justified belief in the complaints. Even 
the almost one-sided reports that had appeared in public journals 
ahuwed that the indentured ludians had been sent back to the 
mines and ’ fields to work under the Issh of the sjambok freely 
wielded by their employers, and that it was only when thus driven 
to dosporatiou that they adopted measures of self-preservation. 
The tale of so many deaths of Indians by the free use of fire-arms 
on the part of the local police, on the one hand, and, on the other 
a few scratches or wounds suffered by the latter in the scuffles 
proved conclusively that the reports of violence by Indians were 
exaggerated. At all events, there vras a strong case made out 
for an independent inquiry on this point. Whatevoi the result 
of such investigation might be, it would be found that the wholesale 
exercise for the first time in the history of the British Empire 
of the provision of law which authorised the conversion of compounds 
ioto gaols could not have failed to result in a form of torture which 
the framers of the law could have scarcely oontemplaU’d. It 
was not denied that the sjambok and other weapons had been 
freely used to compel men to do the very work which in their last 

desperation they had refused to perform. This incident, this 

travesty of law, might he possible in a savage country, hut it was 
a method of vindictive barbarism which ought to bo impossible 
in any sqtiaro foot of sod over which the Britisli ling flew 

All this had hoeii done in the sacred name of law. But 

the laws of South Africa, sirn'inlly devised for the extermina 
tion of Indian settlers and iminigi hh??, were not such laws a.* 
a free nation enacted for lliC picsprvatiou nt lil>, property, and 
order, It was to the en.ictmeut of laws of this kind that Iho 
people of India strongly objcctt^d, ami they sought the interven- 
tion of the Imperial Governnu lit to procure their repeal </r modi- 
licatiofi. When Bclf-governmeat wxs conferred on .South Africa 
it «ras vTili known tnnt even when the authorities there had 

lin ited and cootrqllcid powers of administratiou they hud udoptod 
every , means oppress and di^g^ar■e the British Indian settlers. 

In fact, by reji^ated solemn pledges the Iwperittl Goverument 
at tduvt very time was under obligation to anieiiornt<> their con- 
dition. it oculd not be 'xmtendfKl that in traniferiing the 
•dmfnistirtttidh to the Ooh.ny the (jlovefumfeuH; deliberately av<.'id- 

the obligation, leaving their Indian subjects to be trampled 
' Upon , Id the disenfisioos in Parliament a distinct assurancfi was , 
given that, the Crown’s veto was reserved and would be freely 
iWierctsed in rei^ard to any nbeewures which were unjuet or opprea- 
aivis Jlqwards i((t Indiim subje'ets. That ckarly s.howed that the 
•elf-goverunaent eonl'emd was limited, with the authority of the 
Gfowp TPS«^vod. tte contended that it was the Imperial Oovern- 
merrt^s dutyito me<lUi« at this critical moment. On it, and it 
alone, rested the responsiliility to safeguard the interests of India 
throughout the Empire. The Imperial Government had finally to 
atbitrate on these grave differences between the two sections of 
British subjects, and to that end the following immediate measures, 
the deputation reepeotfuBy submitted, should be adopted:-— 

' 1. release of the' paestve registers and strikers now in 

' 5;- ; - tTbe amiaiidineiit o( the Tmmigratloiii Act to remove the racial 
bat*^ the rafasdl of. domiciliary and exi^g rights, and the repeal of 
I^ifkttion vrhioh bffends egainst the reUgintw and marital status of 


8. The abolition of the poll-tax, 

4. The institution of a thorough inquiry into the responsibility 
resting on both parties, Indian and Colonial, for recent events by a 
tribunal with adequate Indian representation. 

5. The adoption ultimately of such measures by the Crowu as 
shall secure to British Indians throughout the Empire the oitizepship 
which have been guaranteed to them by the solemn pledges of the 
Crown. 

Mr. B. Dube quoted statements made by past Ministers of the 
Crown, including Lord Salisbury and Mr. .foseph Chamberlain, as to 
the rights of citizenship which should be enjoyed by Lilian subjects 
of the Crown wherever they might happen to bo. Coming to more 
recent times, he recalled the words of Colonel Seely : “ If persons ore 
admitted into Brilish colonics they must be given civil rights. ‘ Free ’ 
or ‘ not at all ' seems to me the sound principle for the Brilish Em- 
pire.” There could be no question then, Mr. Lube added, that to 
Indians in South Africa belonged the ordinary rights of British citizens 
by virtue of their birth under the Constitution of the British Empire. 
He did not ignore the difficulties which faced the Imperial Govern- 
ment in South Africa. It was because the leader of the Indians in 
South Africa, Mr. Ghandi, fully realised those difficulties that there was 
no demand nt present for the full potential rights of citizenship 
under the Union. Those rights, it was hoped, would come later 
without any demand having to bo made for them. Mr. Dube poihted 
out how the South African Union Government, instead of lessening 
the rigour af the laws and regulations that wore humiliating to Indians, 
had materially ineroasod and intensified it. He mentioned ns {^special 
grievance the fact that the wife of an Indian who was entitled to 
reside within the Union could not join her husband aud live with 
him simply because she was married acoording to the rites of, the 
Moslem faith, which permitted polygamy. Such a law was outrage- 
ous, a slur upon the good name of Indian women, and an indirect 
attack upon their religion. It had produced an unprecedented storm 
of indignation in every family in India, 

Lono Cubwb’s recly. • 

The Marquis of Crowe said ^ — I have listened with close attention 
to the observations made by the two speakers on behalf of this repre- 
sentative deputation. I need not assure yon that the events of which 
you have spoken — everts which cover a long period, events which 
prove a condition of general discoutont among the subjects of His 
Majesty In South Africa, and which have now calmiuated in resistance 
to the law, ui tumult, and in actual loss of life — these events are a 
subject of deep concern to all His Majesty’s Government, and, of 
cour.se, in particular to mysidf, who, as Secretary of State for India, 
am finally responsible to Farlisment and to the Empire for tlflT well- 
being of India and indinris everywhere. .Vs we all know, India has 
been deeply stirred by the reports which Imve reached her, and though 
we need not adopt as prosed facts every Htateinent which has appeared 
in the press, yet it is evident that grounds exist for most serious dis- 
quift, and tiiere also exists material for close inquiry, both into the 
occurrences ihcmsolvcs nnd lo the causes whicli have led»up t§ them. 
— (Hear, hear.) As it hajq)enH I liavecnjoyrMl opportunities of study- 
ing this question, whieh, 1 think, may 1)0 regarded as unique. AiS 
ScciTtary of State for the Colonies for some years aud since then as 
Secretary of .State for India, 1 have hetm deeply interested in this 
question, I Imve discussed the question personally and at length 
with the South African Ministers specially ro.sponsible — with General 
Botha, with (ieneral Smuts, and with t.ho late Mr. Fischer, 1 have 
f lfi.) discussed it at length with representatives of Indian opinion, 
with Mr, Ghandi, Mr. Folak, and last, hut not least, with Mr. 
Gokhale, who.se pas.sage to South Africa I have only encouraged in 
tht? iiope that it miglit lend to a permanent settlement there. * I neftd 
Hot delate on the character of the Indian spokesmen farther than to 
say that I have always rccogni.^ed in Mr, Gokhale a man of high ideals, 
and of a single-minded devotion to the interests of his fellow-country- 
men in South Africa. I should like to .say to Uiis deputation as to 
South African Ministers. I believe that they are honestly anxious 
themselves to deal out fair terms to the Indian population in South 
Africa, and to see that the laws arc humanely administered, but I am 
bound to say that they are often hampered by the existence in South 
Africa of a public opinion which is less enlightened than their own 
and by a degree of racial prejudice from which as individuals they are 
tliemselves largely free. 

I think wo shall bo able to see directly the bearing of this parti- 
cular fact oD the position of affairs in South Africa. In the first 
place, it is generally conceded that South Africa can claim to restrict 
the immigration into its dominion — that is to say, that if there had 
been no Indians there at all now South Africa might have declined 
to admit any. But from this confession to reflections arise. In the 
first place, South Africa invited the Indians there, and she has profited 
greatly in two ways — first by the skilful labour of the indentured 
fabbtirets in Natal, and secondly by the amount of : pioneering trading 
which in the early development of the colonies was done by Indians. 




we hikuUi be«r in tnind thit » spedal <dMiii i» ^sMdUM by 
taict« for oonsidetate treatment of the Indians, a claim whtoh, 
1 am afraid, ire cannot regard as haring been generally recognised 
in South Africa as a whole.<^(Hear, hear.) The main claim all 
bee that there shonld be no raciai discdmlnayon against 
lAdiani Of agidnst Asiatics as each, and objection is tsken eitWto 
diSerentlation by the actnal enactment of the law, orbjradministratira 
order, or— and this may be noted— by published official statements 
of any kind. Kole the bearing of this fundameutal contention on the 
argameni which has been mainly relied on by Sooth Africa through 
the whole of his controversy and difficpliy. That argument is that 
although tlifW laws are in terras reatricLive because South African 
opinion instead on having them so, yet has been so easily 

ormduoted that no particular grievances exist. That is the argument 
which has been used. On that it has first to be remarked that, be> 
sides praotiea] grievances, there are such things as moral grievances 
which cannot bo left altogether out of sight Kven taking the test 
of practical grisvances, and regarding that as the reasonable subject 
of complaint, though I am quite certain that South African Ministers 
themselves have desired that the adminisiration of the law should not 
be unduly burdensome to individuals, oao it be said that this wish has 
always been carried out T The laws are necessarily administered by a 
number of different officials of all grades. Some of these officials 
may Ih) stupid, and hound up with red-tape and the literal interpreta- 
tion of the law. Otljicm, again, may bo so effected by racial prejudice 
that they don’t wish that the burden of the law may bo lightly borne. 
So that surely it is a dangerous thing to depend, os South Africa aeuma 
to liawo done, on rational and symi^iethctio administration of the law 
to protect individuals from the operations of severe enocitnenis in such 
oir^mstances as actually exist in the South African Union. 


Kow take some of the quite familiar and special instances which 
have been touched up <;0 in Urn two speeches which we hava heard. 
Now it is not claimed hy the Indian population in SouUi Africa that 
South Africa ought to legalise polygamy, but, on the other hand, 
. oommuuiiies that practise polyguuty surely demand reasonable cousi- 
detaiioo. Andean it be luirly said that in individual coses this oon- 
sideraiion has always boon accorded ? Well, then, it is upparontly 
recognised by Indians in South Africa — and thia, again, we have had 
mentioned in Mr. Diibe's speech — that they cannot enjoy unres- 
tricted Imovement from province to province. Again, we ask 
if the regulations which restrict that niovemont have been 
modified as far as possible, and has care l)oen taken to 
the withdrawal of powers which have existed in the past for poor 
members of the Indian community? when we come to the most notice- 
able instances of any, and to the cause of the recent events of which 
we ffkve been rending. What hss Ireon the histor'i of tlie £3 tax in 
Natal, and the various questions of domicile whioh have been attached 
to that tax t Well, there is a regrettable oliscuritr as to what really 
odourred when the matter was lust before Uio Union Parliament. Was 
it the fact that the Union Oovernmeot wore w'vlliog to drop the tax 
but that it was maintained in deference to the views of the Natal 
membfrs ? d'hat, I understand, is disputed. How far was the 
aboUtion of the tax even actually foreUdd or promised ? Thei'e again 
deems to be a difference of opinion as to what actually occurred. 

1 can only say that it must be a great misfortune if the Indians in 
South Africa consider themselves to have been in any way played with 
ih a matter of such weight and importance as this. This impost does 
aqt brin*: in a large revenue ; it does not, so far a« we can see, weom to 
•arva any useful purpose ; and a largo body of public oidnion in South 
Africa seoms to regard it in a manoer which I have just i n 'bleated ; 
and yat it has become the main source of these recent difficulties. 
Kioting and loss of life have followed frf>Bi it, with what is perhaps 

lotm ways ofen more serious still, the prospect of long feud' and 
the aiuhitbermcnl of relations for the future. A nuint^r of persotrs 
Imve punished for breaches of the law, fP>m6 witii seatcrtces of 

euBtiderahle severity : but what has doubtless rousetl more puNiio 
feeling in India was the repeated alicgations of personal ill trehtm^at 
hf logging wod ih ‘dher ways. 

Now thet» statements winch been circulated demand mquiry-^heai', 
hear),'' — find X am gkd to see that Otuierid J^wits has gone tO'Natal 
to make inquiry inr perstm. I noed not say Uiut his Majesty’s 
Governn^ent wilt HCecpt---ah4 iu my view ev ought to aeoepb— 

Oitegoricol Ktateincuts regarding l^4(> conduct of their olSScare mads 
by reii^msible Ministers sUft7li ; at Gteoeral Smuts and his coUsogtMs, 
BiA it a{:^earB to me that it i| ihh ehorges of iHegaV— or what ode . 
descrilM) as extra-legal— vmlamsi thiiU,^^^ inquiry ought 
^ made. It is altogether wroi^ and piia^weless of anybody 
a tone of menace towards iSotrih AlNoa. But T believe ^mt tiie 
Goyt^ment thers will agree that if l^utl^ Afrkeh rbputo and tha 
solh^l^d^ of U>a Bmpii-e Were to be eitstaihvd by instituting a form . 
of ini^ii^y iHjich wiw not solely offiojal n either ^ natioh 

or of i ywepi-s ought ^ aland ih the way of tocA no 

iUTeerigatidh. Ahd I add that simh ah invairiigaiiou^^ to be 


iM the reatlesa stato of the Ihdiah ^jpnktibii of South I 
assure you, in ootudusloo, that hot ohfy wo al bUl^ 
Majesty’s Goversmeni aa a whole, wtU edntiQae to gifs, 
atteatton to this weighty aobjeot, and it is duo, 1 thihA, V 
ooUesgue Mr. Harooort aod to his Staff at the OoloUiai Offihs to stalo 
my oouviction that though he aad they may {wrtiripaW Isis 
do in the actuai ludhm pMnt of view, yet they are hoot the Xest ; 



we 


anxious that complete jimtioe should be done to these Indian Immi* 
grants in South Africa, whom eircamstanoes have {doeed uodex th^ 
special care of their Department. That, X think, il all 1 hayt to Say 
to you ibis afternoon. 1 need only assure you ones mom thid T 
fully recognise both the important character of your deputatioh SAd 
the supreme importance of the subjeet upon which you have odiiiW fib 
speak. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree thanked Lord Orewo foy his slatemsatv 
and for its sympathetic tone. In order that there mi^i he jm 
misandaraiaDdiug on the subject, he wished to refer to tiu^ inqtujy 
,i>«, was suggested. s-*— t_j?- i.. ^ v -> . • 


that was suggested. \Voald the interests of India be duly reooguissS 
by an adequate Indian representation? There was one passagf id 
Lord Crewo’s reply to which attention should be direc^d. Ifi wid 
the statement that it was simply because Indiana had go^ in largS 
numbers to South Africa before all these questions arose origipaXly,' 
and because they had been the moans of building up the prosperity of 
gome of tlie South Afriosn colooifs, Umt their residence there* ooidd^^^^ 
tolerated, and that if the Indiana hod not gone to Sbidh Afrkni wkew 

they did it would have been competent for South Africa to prohibit 

the immigration, 'J'o that view the Indian population wimldUertai^y 
demur, because as citixeos of the British Empire, as loyal subjaohl of 
the Crown, they claimed the right of entry into all parts of iBBa 
Majesty’s dominions. If the deputation did not make that clear they 
would be accused by the people of India generally jof not hfvtpg 
represented their view on the subject. The deputation could go aW«y 
with some satisfaction in the knowledge that at all events an inqidiy, 
was promised, an inquiry iu which he assumed Indian iniffitestaf 
would be duly represented. I^mething liod been said about an 
inquiry by General Smuts. If recent telegrams had been, read!’ 
rightly General Smuts had Wased to inquire, and was noW 
refusing to interfere at all.' The deputation untreated tho 
Secretary of State for India to use his great i u fine nee wifiti 
his colleagues in the Imperial .Government in support of Xdrd 
Ilardinge’s demand for an impart&l inquiry, io whicli all, not ooly 
British subjects, but the world ftt large, might have eoaff^nce.'— 
(Hear, hear.) | 


Lord Crewe, in rapdy. said:*^! must deal at once, and altortiy, 
with the two points which have been mentioned. In tha first ‘ 





activities of Sontli Africa in the past was simply tibserved with riih 
purpose of emphasising the claim which they thereby po^ised upon 
the British and Dutch inhabitants of the Union. 1 had ccrtal&jy ttw 
de.sire to engage in any argament on thb abstvaot questioh of Uih 
access of all the King’s subjects id every pan of the Bmpirf. X)«r<- 
taioly 1, for one, should never quarrel with any lodian Whri 
that right, or who considered tliat be or she ought to be fie 
ted to all parts of the Empire. But as you geatloraeit, 
instructed both in history and polities, are avvarv') vari^i^i 
immities witiiin the Empn re hold stroi^ views Which 
that right of free access. Ob the.' second, and . 
quesriou, of au inquiry into South African eveotw and 
which it ought to take, I ought to ststa that f have nut yeti 
onpoitUnity of discussiug this qaestiou. witli'^ 

' Government. In stating my conriefion that soide of ii ‘ ^ 
purely official would badesbaHeiu order t) satisfy pid>liou{»bi 
expressingmy own view, although I have 
not generally hold. The object, of courw*, of any iaqul^ ^ , 
the actnal facts. It is mara for that pnrpoeo that W4 iw^ryll 
thah iu order to saUaty the rights qr ^ 

or set. of persona, and if you ask me w-ithoutc pirejn^ 

I think that the Gorerntnent of Subth 
holding of an inquiry before a irifbun 
residents in South Afriea, 1 must irankiy I dmifl 


t ■■ 




& 




would. 


1^ M.'- M. Bhowna(^ree ,<^dy he 
Indrimp on (ibe in<|ufiry by ^he\ 

theriinperial GnrernineisA : 


■■ Lord 

bibb|fibi!;n«t',|p;A 








ongkt tu be W qhly into the of Iasi ' thn.'Mi^.®i6aa^V^ 

ieW’da^m^rbUtintodAf^^^ of the oe»>pUi'ntt dhieh eau^^^^^ 


g^|s^i||:;:;g®>?|j:5?|^ 
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sM si ffi- liie Comrade. 
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THE ENGLISH TRANSIiATlOK 6F 

AtrBAYAN FI ULUM-IL-QURAN 

, ■ . . HELD AS AN . 

lKTROl>UOTIOU’ TO THE COMMENTARY 

#)ii* n^it V 

HOLY QURAN 

GALLED TAFSIR-I-HAQQANI. 

Tmm origioal book was written by M. Abu Muhammod Abdul 
Haq^ Haqqaoi of Delhi in the Iiido- Arabic language. The learned 
'Jiaitbor has left nothing untouched conoerning what is required for 
-M valuable book of this uat»ire. The unfair objections raised against 
Islam by its enemies, through their ignorance or injustice, have been 
treated and refuted at' full length. The existence of God through 
reasonable arguments, the refutation of suspicions and doubts raised 
by Agnostics and .\theists, tho discussions on the nature and 
4ittributes of God, filled with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
together with refutations of the false and absurd assertions of the 
■opponents are subjects worthy of appreciation by lovers of troth. 
The nature of angels, their existence as independent beings their 
transformation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of the statements of tho rationalists and philo.sophers on tho subject : 
the debates on the missioa of the true Proplietfi ; the different aspects 
^inspiration; and revelation the proof of the m.racles performed by tho 
Pfopbeti and Saints : tho just answers to the plausible statements of 
the diahelievers in the Prophets and their miracles ; the soul and the 
Mxt^orld; the transference of mau to it; the reward and punishment 
gooA aiitd cril deeds ; the refutations of spurious religions and of 
Aiheisti^ by their insuffloient and false teachings ; together with 
rmsonable answers to the euspiciotis cast by the malignant spirit of the 
Enemies of Islam and tho Fal^te imputations charged by them against 
the holy person of the Prophet, together witli the testimonies borne 
In faror of him by the critics of Europe, have been fully desenbed in 
this translation. 

An abstract of review by the Comrade, — The translation in 
English is quite good. The printing and get-up i.s axccllont ; 
Messrs, Thaeker, 3plnk & Co., being responsible for it. Tho book 
has about 7f)0 pages, but (rum beginning u> end besides being learned 
and instructive ii very interesting rending for a Moslem, and more so 
for a non-Moslem in siuri'ch for truth about Islam. The book for 
the sake ol‘ convenieuce i.s divided into throd chainers. and has an 
introdwetiqu which deals with knowledge gained by External Senses, 
Internal Senses, by Revelations and by means of Signs and Emblems. 
The first ehapter deals with tho Inst and the greatest of all the 
Prophets of God, Mohauied, the uvlribotes of God — the creator of the 
nuiven^, Sanctiflctifjn, A ngels, Genii, Soul Resi^ariection, and the 
next world, with objeotmn a raised by opponents of Islam and answers 
tp tlMmi. The eocond chajiler is the most important as it deals with 
the early history <if Islam, givie a brief sketon of tho life of tin Pro- 
piheii and-disciisses fully all about crusadcH^ poligamy and inspiration 
ol^e floijy Quran, dudaiam, OUristifuiity, Vedas, Bodliisni, Jainism, 
etp.. It «xi>hdn« tlm Divine Scieopo in tlm Quran, explaining the 
Bmingi //a/ and J$hwL In the bast chapter, a great 
:d«J|e ei.plidped about the Old the New . Teslameutn and the 
thoreof whioU havw. been lnitit. Very useful information is 
ll^feft about the Chrbtiau and th(( Hindu sects, and oloi^ with an 
.^<mht of Zorastriaus. It is a bisjit which will be most useful for 
edueett^lMnidiems, as it ironld give them a very clear 
Idiel* prepare them to defend it eamly against 

’ el ths^jphfistian and othei!l Mle«k)naries. Books li^ this 

irith t^ m^eru needed and we 

^ :• ■ ■ . ' PAT^PGBI, Ifmihnd^^ernber, 19U , , 

translatMHDi of Al-Bayain/* the famoas book. 

- Abdvd,.Haq, had b^^n given to me' for reading and 

beahties of tho author’s 
Thia- treatise would be 
iite\LMamio Uteratiire in the English 
li! eq|;^iuldh i«'. a mott lucid and logical manner the 
of j^e GiEat PropheC^^ gives e rational end logioal 
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The GbnHrade. 
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FAWIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Turkith Feze« made in Turkey. 


fluwt unpacked freah soft Turkish Fezes, Military 
CalpackH,‘as worn hy Turk hi^h officials, straw-lined 
hard ftgyptian Tarl)onches of different qualities, sizes, 
and colours. Prices varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6. 


fTo clear the debt and to save the bro 4 
perty of a Mussalman. 

a a a 

STUDENTS ARE REQUESTED TO ORDER AT ONCE. 

a a a 


S. F. CHISHTI & CO., 

Sole- Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 


SHAIDA & KHURSHED, 

comMercialists, badaun. 

(t) aCAR and CHEROOTS. 


(2) aCAREn^; — Turkish and Kgyptiiin (l)y direct 
Importation) and others. 

(1^) TOBACCOS; — All the best known Rritish, American 
and Turkish. 


(4) Towels, Banyans, St<Mking8 and Handkerchiefs 
Embroidered. 


KHUDDAM-l-KAABA ON IT. 

(5) C(K>king Stoves, Soaps, I'owders, Laven<iers, etc. 
(0) Shilionary. (7) l'\inoy Articles. 


SMOKE ONLY 

lENVER BEY CIGARETTES 

Manufactured in luMiour of our HERO whose name 
is reveivd in every Muslim Household. Unrivalled 
for fre^hiK’SH, purity ;md delicacy c»f aroma, hresh 
TURKISH rOBACUO used. Made daily at — 

The Upper India Cigarette Co., 

No. 29, AMiNABAD. 

LUCKNOW 


Wanted. 


A F. A. iwKsed Mohamedan poHsessizig good 
knowledge in English and Mathematics. Thirty or 
forty yeiira old, Gocxl manners and some religions 
knowledge is nect^ssary, salaiy Rs. 40/* (forty only) per 
month, with food and frc'e lodging, to teach two boya 
of Matriculation Clasa, vwith future prospects on 
bast work. 

Apply to — 

MirttAakm Kbaii, 

G#ii«nd puntrActor, 

Bnddt Irtiidgv, CiviliLinot, 

Nagpur^ 


REDUCED PRlGESv 




■i.iHiiiiiHiiiiii .I'l'hifMiiii 




Original Radoeedl 


Quran, with English Translation, 1st quality 

Price, 

Bs. A. 
... 20 0 

Price, 
Rs. A. 
9 0 

Ditto Ditto 2nd ,, 

... 10 

0 

4 

8 

Ditto Ditto 8rd „ 

... 6 

0 

2 

4 

SeloctinnH from the Quran, lat „ 

... 5 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto Ditto 2nd „ 

... 2 

8 

1 

0 

Life of Moharaed (may peace u|Mm him) 

... 1 

8 

0 

12 

Karima, with English Translatiorr 

... 1 

0 

0 

6 

Trilingual Dictionary, English- Urdu- Hindi 

... f» 

0 

3 

0 

Urdu-Englisli Dictionary 

... 2 

8 

1 

0 

Ditto Ditto 

... 1 

4 

0 


English- Urdu Ditto 

... 2 

8 

1 

0 

Porsiaii-English-Urdu Dictionary ... 

... 3 

0 

1 

4 

Homan-English Ditto ... 

... 1 

8 

0 

10 

English' Roman Ditto 

... I 

8 

0 

10 


OtliRr uKofnl notes, &c. of Matrienlatlon are availahle at Hednoed 
Prices. 

Apply Sharp to*^ 


O. M. CHIENE, 

Receiver appointed by the Courts 

ELGIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD. 


Personal Experience derifed by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brotberi. 


The Proprietor of the ^Akhbar-i Islam/* the leading 
daily of Durabay, in the issue of the 80th January 1P18, writes i 
“The well-known iiaiive physician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Rajkotf has obtained nuraerous certificates for his medicinee tbaS 
have stood a successful test to nauifhty disf icscfl portaiuiag both to 
males and females on aocouni pf hie long-standing experioude ia. 
the lino and lias got them registered in Government amcngsi 
whirh, the Kojal YnKutl Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very nttrnctivo inasmuch tis It makes freslj snd youthful Wood 
run iu all parts of the body, gives stability to geuuinc manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We h»(l an occasioii of giving 
» trial to a tin of the s»id pills from which we have been con- 
vinoed of the fact tlmt the praises regarding the pills made in tiHk . 
advertisement appearing in tliispuiMir under the signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we sp«M‘ialIy recommend the use of the pills for poraone hiving a 
lean body and suSenng from debility.’' 

THE ROYAL TAKUU ANANG VILAS. 

This Yakutl or life-giving nectar has becU prepatoj from 
the best choicest and l iehcst vegetable drugs. It hM a Wooilir* 
ful property ot incrcasiug the virile power and all 4Hnat'|r 

disordere. In fact, it makes man a mair. Th/s valuabld ' 

is ueed in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and 
our esteemed customers. But wo have vimtured to gita i(|(' 
cation simply with a view to place it before the genend ‘ 
owing the demand of several friends. It iry needleaa tt> 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluaide roedfciu^, 
woold not like to blow the French hbrn as Is ilie fashion /o^'; mil 
day, but suflioe it «o say tirat the use of the miRffriiin iiMreed|ii<* 
mended to those who have any faith in the eflicaoy of ■ 
and Unani medicines. We rocduunend it also to .thoae 
who desire to tone up thh irmou* 

r^resh the memoxy, and to guard againat d«Uik|.r^ Wnilfii 
a charm and the e^t Is lasting; f 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is .^qngh i|it^ 
not . that, thich a pe'i^iner a^mires^; 
ranee <of ita oirn ; 'Trice 

iem.ont][::(LS^, 4d.).; Featage;. extra. 
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WEALTH BY THRIFT 


AN EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE WITHOUT RISK. 


French Thrift is Proverbial. 

Th« French, by their thrift, have accumulat- 
ed money to rucU an extent that they have 
beeome the Wealthiest Nation in the World. 
The French Middle and Working classes have 
Imig been famous for their thrift. 

The methods of investing' their precious 
SSTings adopted by these thrifty [leople are there- 
fore of interest to others. They are never in 
donbt or fear, they sloop undisturbed by vision of 
nUfortnne and failure. They are never troubled 
niw qualma of financial disasters. 

Til* Scheme of Enormous Possibilities. 

This scheme is that of purchasing Premium 
Bonds, which as far as safety is concerned, can be 
compared with our own Government Promi8.sary 
Ifotes and Municipal and Port Debentures but 
which in addition, possess more than a spice of 
added interest by the fact that holders of such 
Bonds hrfve a very good chance of receiving at 
anine time in the shape of big premium of 
£ 10,000, £ 20,000, £ 4(\0()0, hesideH smaller 
auws. 


What Premium Honda are ? 

Premium Bonds are high class Becurities 
iMijidd by various European (Jovernments, perfect- 
ly solvent Municipalities and «»ther public bodies 
as, voucher or Scrip for loans 'joutrw.led under 
Chovvmment Authorization for various public 
purposes. They are .similar to the Promi.ssary 
Not^s, Municipal and Port Trust Debentures of 
diia country. The difference between them is 
white the laWr are isBued for a certain period 
af yeara at the cod of winch tliey arc repaid en 
Um Premium Bonds sy.stcru is to redeem 
a certain aiivmnt of every year until the 

whole loan hns been paid off. 

We do not deal in Lottery Tidketa. 

these debentures or Bund must not be 
eonfotthdeil with Lottery Tickets. In the ca.ve 
ul Lotteries, all the money ^)ai 1 for tickets is lost, 
axeept to the few who obtain a prir.e. In reaard 
tq Freroinm Bonds, there is no hiss because all 
BoRda which do m t seenre a prize, are redeemed 
their *aec value, l^romium Bonds haw hd, 
aat^Iy difiereot chairu ter from Lottery Tickets. 
Tboaa who wubsciibe to them, ilmse who buy them, 
ajpree to make a small sacri.ficc on tlic aanual 
imternst if the money they lend in order one day 
jtt) have the opportunitys ^f being favored by for. 
taiaa ainl fe<»ivtng i som more than 

tbily on^d F>a4bly have received by the accamn 
hiitk of tttany year* of interest. 

Th<re arc no Blanks. 

ISwery ^nd has an equal chance. Tlie 
iMdoaittinDS nftwich and every Bond either with 
a|piise nr at pat bei^^ completely and per- 
! hawyM a# is hdmairfy fx^ble. l^ere 

It an kis o/ Capital 




Bow tba 'Prcmiwnt are Paid 7 




On the day of the drawingH, special officia 
turn the wheel round and ru ind so that the 
numbers are thoroughly mixed. The seals are 
examined and then broken by the Government 
Supervisors, a slide in the wheel is opened, and 
a boy from an Orjdian School draws ruit the 
metal tiihoB. The number first drawn wins the 
first prize, the .seeond nmnher wins the second 
prize and oo on till the sp»‘eified quantity of 
numbers has been drawn. The wheel is then 
sealed up again till the next drawing. Thi.s 
operation is repeated till every number is drawn 
out of the wheel. No new nuinhers can 
possibly lie put in. The succe.ssfui nuinhers 
are published in the Official (ia/ette, which 
we subscribe and cheek the numbers of our 
olientB very CHrefully and advise liim at once 
either by registered letter or telegrams, imme- 
diately any of his Bonds are drawn. 


We collect and remit him the amount of 
all prizes and arrange to pay him of such prizes 
in Gold, Silver, or Bank draft ns he may desire. 


Interest of Negotiability. 


To the Bonds, are atiachod coupons by 
which the holder can obtain payment of the 
interest due from time to time either through 
us or any hank. 


The Bonds are payable to bearer and are 
readily »aloable at the current market rates. 


Easy Payment System. 


With some persons it is not always con- 
venient to inre.^it considerable sums at one 
time and to provide for this contingency wo 
have adopted a plan by which clients can 
purchase Premium Bond.s by instalmenis, the 
payineot thus being easy. This plan ha.s been 
found to be of great convenience t<> persons 
wishing tti buy a emnbination of several Bonds. 


On receipt of the lir.st instalment we for- 
ward to our clients a Contract Note stating the 
nuniher of the Bonds wc have sold biro, and 
from that moment the purchaser begins to 
take part in ail tie diawings.’aud is entitled to 
.any prizes which his Bonds may wins : in other 
word',!, he enjoys precisely the same privileges 
as if he bad paid the full amount t f the pur- 
chase p^rice cash down with order On 
completion of payments, we forward these 
Original Bonds, and they then become the 
absolute property of the holder ; they will 
continue U> take part in all drawings without 
farther liability to the purchaser. 


iPHe drawings take place at fixed and 
Jar j^iiods in the presbcMte of Government 
kkd the public, When a loan is issued, 
jl^r* ^ir|Vwpo^diBg to those printed on each 
4 ir« » l*rg vfhe«4 made of brass 

vt||k then sealed up in the 

4 ^bv^jeotiwnt Plfi^tal and Cdrbmittee 
i^dkWSh'-';.- V", 

siatid^r 4s tolled np in a metal 
e^ot M before this tuba is / 



To every Purchaser of Bonds 
from us. 


Wc rend«>r the following unjquo and valu- 
able services .absolutely free <.if charge ; — 


1. We carefully verify all Bonds before 
delivering them, and guarantee 
them to bo in perftKit order, ^ fully 
paid up and free from all further 
expenses and liability. 


2. We are always willing to lend him 
money on the security of hia Bonds, 
arranging easy terms of repayment 
to suit his convenience. 


.H. Wo watch over his interest in every 
possible way, and under no circums- 
tances do we disclose his name or 
business to third parties , without 
his consent until his Bond has nut 
drnwt, for a prize, or at par. 


The Premium Bond as a Provision 
for children. 


Your money is completely under your 
control You invest Rs. 100. This yon may 
do in im^ialmenlc if you will, but at any ratet 
having once paid Rs. 100, you have no farther 
prennmns to bother about each year. When yon 
pay your premiuins into an Assurance Society, 
they are in a sense lost to yon. You cannot 
draw them again should you ever wish to do so. 
And if you fall on adverse circumstances and 
cannot keep up your p.iymonte you lose the 
whole Mtnount [i.'iid to Sfauety. In case of 
Premium Bonds yon can sell them at any time 
and can help you. '• 


Terms of Business. 


Remittance can be made by Bank draft on 
Delhi, payable to us or self With an endorse- 
ment on the back. 


By (/heque on any Bank in India payable 


to us. 


Byttnotiey-order payable to ns. 


By Interest Coupons, or drawn Bonds. 


In order Ui control the government of the 
instalment business we ’make the following 
simple rules ; — 

1. The intervals between the dates of 

payment must not exceed one 
moiith, otherwise a interest on the 
late instalment at two pie per rupee 
per month will be charged. 

2. Any balance of purchase money 

remaining unpaid at the time the 
Bond is drawn with a prize must 
be paid to us out of the amount of 
the prize won. 

We have made these condition so easy 
that po one can take exception to them. On 
the contrary, we should make a wise invest- 
ment while not wishing to deposit the entire 
price of the Bonds in one payment. 


Two or more than two gontleftien jwho 
want to purchase Bond or Bonds in a com- 
pany can do so, provided they may arrange 
to divide the prize amongst themselves, which 
may bo won. 


We issue regular receipts for Ihfe mon^ 
which we receive for the purchase of these Bondi 
either direct or through Agents, 


All orders which wc receive jn a week 
are sent to Eiiroj)e on Thursdays, when from, 
different govornuiHnt.s we receive Bonds legally 
signed atid sealed, which we send to our clients 
after nece-ssary eutrios in onr Registers. 


The results of drawings, in Urdu or 
English will be sent to every purchaser free 
of any charge. 


If tl»e purchaser likes, he can sell his 
Bonds to another or give it to his friend or 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS. DELHI. 


V. 


By Currency Notes. 1st halves first and 
on receipt of the 1st halves the second halves 
must be sent. • 
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rdlaliv't* without i»ur f->rni:»! Vr^u^ftT or 
mcni ou <h«> BonJ, but &ik fniry in uur bouki* 
i» uccftHHury l(> f'liablu u» lu ilt<* 

We »rf* HlwrtvH f«'a<l 3 ? to b‘fi<i uionoy 
oili the iwurit^ of liutidn ftud bell it at <Mirrent 
ttutrkei f rit;^. *' 

Letlurn and rcnutturK CM t-liMuld uddroaned 


tp- 


TvIK DiCMII Kx< tUNOK, 

/)<irft>ha lUiKir^ 

DEL nr 


Telegram #: — Kxchangfy Dareeba (DelhiJ. 

Kirds of Bonds. 

|*rize winning Bonds am of two kinds 
those which jiftj out intornst annually as well 
SS give (ihancf'S of drawing pn/^OH. The other 
kind are those which c onccnliute the entire 
STtnUint of their intercfit into ihe inngnilifient 
prir-ea distributed at tin’ drawing# in wbicb they 
take part. 

Wo flbnll be pleased to give the detail# wf 
other Bond# tvrt monlirrilod hero as also their 
prices on apjdteftliona. 

Congo Freo Stole Bonds. 

V4oat UadernpUon 1087 Utslecinnhle atBsSOO at (hat 


A dOoroe, algnad In Keb. 1H88, try the Boveroign 
of the Csrngu Free State, wnlhoi iM.si the t reallon by 
tbali of a nattorial tiehl of Fr. l.MV>t'O, 0 U(t. 

Ilia OengC Boruia do not, pay any tn(€>re«t but are 
IWdeettiable, dlbcr with or at fi»r, with an 

anutia) inorenao <)f fr. fi or-r Hoiel by way of ii)i.or»Hf. 
Tbs Prawiuga are held in and drawn at par 

Hepaya from l#t itiiiy ItrlO A bi8 w ub 4,tt. «Ktra yearly 


Six Drawings ifcorly. 

Animal VoJue of Pretniuitu £20480. 


FaliL 20th''-t Premium ... 


fr. 50,000 
I „ ... ... „ 1,600 

3 Treniituna at fr, 760 ... „ 8,260 

30 „ „ 400 ... „ S.tKXJ 

il. 2<Kkr-4 Pmialnw ... ... „ 180.000 

1 ,1 ... ... 19 1 ,6tK) 

8 Premlimui at fr. 760 ... 2,260 

20 „ 400 ... „ 8,000 

Jtai.*Oll.Ll 

_J ' * H ), l,oUJ 

I 9 Pranailuuaat fr. 700 ... „ 2,250 

W 


Oct 

1 trapiium 


400 




H 

n 20000 

„ 2,260 

M 2.260 

H 6,000 

Beaklaa ,t.h«ee (iOO 8cu4# am redeemed at each 

tbswiug at Ra. 135 •'•v'li. 

Price tta. 54 cmU (u Ha. 18 with oNiers and 
II Aoat^y inaialmnut « ef Ha. $ each. 


Oa5*^®diy 


rrmilim* at fr. 760 

400 


City of Antwerp Bonds. 

Final Ht'. Wmpn<.*a I'JWy \e,hfen.alde sr U».fi8. 
in 1 904, Animal Inter eat 2 per ooat. 


M Thia bean, apMumtinf to Fr. K>0 ,(Km),(W), was voted 
liy tl»s t’Hy tVUiiit!:), Mareit IHh, 11*03, ar 


I ) PremliiM 

t^b. lOlbl 1 .. 

Airfi lOtb/ 1 „ 

arU.AS A 


OdU lOtK \ 8 Pre nd — iisat. fr. fiO 
Aik. ieiki2o „ .. soo 

1 20 „ w ItXl 

lOlb 1 I’rcniem ... 

I 


City of Brussels Bondi. 

Final BedempUen 1002 Tieiicemablo at Ua 66 

Issued in 1902. Annua! Intereat, 2i fieroent. 


Credit Foncier HpUantiitii. 

Final lledentplum 19H0. Hedeuaiahie sA Rs. 18. 

Dutch Mortgage Bond 1604. 


A Imn nf Fr. 7.'-,.0uO,OOO (£3,000,000) voted by 

the (’iry U. May t2th, 190'), :md autboristsl by 

Uoyal D -ep f, I nc brd. r.#*2. The Drawlogi 

arc held in pi.i af li.o T'>wii Hail, Bruwjel#. 


Annual V',Hliie of Preniiams £16.000. 
HIX fjflA'.VIKOS ANNUALLY. 


F«h. 

irub 


Pn mium , 


«•* 

fr. 

100,000 



1 




•t 

8,500 



1 



• •s 

If 

1,000 



2 

rri*u*Jum8 

at 

fr. 500 

96 

1,000 



20 

fs 

ft 

200 

99 

4,000 



20 

M 

t* 

150 

9f 

.H.OOO 



r 1 

fV'tiiinm 


• «« 

99 

lO.fK-O 

Apl. 

15th 

! 1 

17 


a.. 

1,000 

June 

iSth 

J 1 



... 

19 

.500 

Oct 

ISth 

1 ‘J 


at 

fr. 250 

99 

.500 

Dec 

14th 

j 20 

,, 


200 

99 

4,000 


1 20 

.. 

ft 

150 

99 

3,000 

Aug 

14th 

1 

i'l'iniiiiini 

«*• 

... 

91 

200.000 


1 



... 

99 

2.500 



1 



... 

ft 

1.000 



2 


at 

fr. .500 

99 

1,000 



‘2.S 

„ 

,, 

200 

ff 

5,000 



20 

„ 


1.50 

9* 

3,000 

P 

rice lb 

It. fie <•',■ h i-r 

lu 

. 15 will) 

Old* 

jr ai)<l It 

mondilv it'-'' 

iiliti 

Ilf l!" 

s 

each. 




City of Brussels Bonds. 

I'bii-il U(“di'i.i i>i :■ ti I'.I'K) ll.''i|>-,'ni.il>b» lit lis. 86 

Issued in 1903 Annual Interesl, 2% 

'I'lii.s bnin was vutcl hy tlm City Omincii, 
N 'sc' d'cr l.^lb. and :iiit!>iifis'‘d by lf,)yid l.b'crco, 

(].,•,■! 1 ii-'c'iiitv'i' lath. 'I'iu* Drawinifh- 

uif li.'ld at (Ik' I Hall, Bni-ficl#, under tbf 

coiitiiil of (i.ivi'rnuii'iit tdlioia!#, and in the 
prK(<( i)('0 < f ibi’ |i',iblio. 


Aitiiiiiil Viuut* .if Prcn'inma T36,000. 

SIX WINGS ANNUALLY. 

Fr. 

... 500.000 


Jan- IStb -- I Uhuuiuui 


1 


Mar. 13th 


2 I’n'iiiiums at fr. .^00 

>:> .. 'JV'.} 

! IVKiuium 


[’riMuiuuK 


May ISih 

At«n 

Sep. 1 5th 
Nov. 14th 


'JO 

/ \ Pieniioiu 

I T 


at fr. 500 
„ 200 


July ISth- 


2 rmuiiticn# at fr. 500 
.’0 „ „ 200 
.1 I’rfcmuo 
1 
i 


2.500 
1,000 
1.000 
5.00() 

25,000 

1 .000 
1.5 1*0 
4,0Ot» 

25,000 

25,0(K) 

1.000 

1.000 
4,000 

250.000 

2,600 

1,000 


. and autbnrlsed 

by iloyai I'h'cvW), datftV Warch aCih, iv’Ch Tth« Omw- 
ib.i% **..1 baib.iii jniU'i*'' St th« f w:,! tiali, Anlwrrep 
untW’ tus fcupiirvWuii of Ooverumcm offiai-Os. 

' AuaMsl Value of Froniiunm 419.000. 

5lx llBAVriKQS ANNUALLY. 

... fjr. W,0n9 

... H l.»»«» 

... « .W 

... » AO* 

... - 4.006 

... „ 8.00* 

„ 80,000 
«. « 8.900 

*, - I ... „ 1,00* 

2 P#«»issas a* t»- fW® .« » l»808 

SA „ „ 800 .M w 8,006 

80 , 150 8,000 

>•0. I0tb~~ I Freiaieui ... *— „ 10,000 

1 w 8,500 

'' X -. ■ «. t. vQOo 

t l‘w»i«sus as tir. SOS ^ 006 

to „ ... aoo ... „ ' *06 

^ „ ... 180 ... „ liOOO 


5 Prerainm# at fr. .600 J,(rt*C 

26 200 6.000 

Price g4 'aih or R«. 15 ^th order and 
11 monthly itmtalmente of R«. 5 oaeh. 


City of Ghent Bonds. 


Prlci Be. 61 cs* W Is, IS oidK saS 
0 noattdy hasalwaf ct la S'cadh. 


Fin#! flexl'impttou iObfi Kiilcoiuabii! nt Hs. 60. 

iMued in JS96. Annaai-lntereie 2 |Hir coat. 

This is a Loan <>f Fr 7(X0O0,OOO volod by tb« Uiiy 
('iHincil, Juiv fKh. 1898, and anthoriscil by Unyal 
Uocrtip., date«l Anga>n 13Ui, 1896, The Drawings 
whio'i are pubiic, take place at the Town Hall. 

lAmiuat Value of Fremiama as,ooo. 

FOVR IHtAWlNOS AITNITALLY. 

f t Freminm ... .. fr. 10,000 

Jan. lOtb I 1 ... 1,000 

Apl I0lb( I .. 000 

Oct lOkb 1 2 Prcminmji at fr. 360 ... „ WX» 

(.20 „ „ 160 ... „ 3.000 

July lOtb—1 FreroiuiB ... , b.. „ 160.000 

1 .. ... ... „ 1,(J00 

1 „ . .800 

2 Premiums At fr, 880 ... BOO 

20 . „ 150 3,000: 

rrice Bs, 60 cash nr Rs. fS vritb did«if,‘ and 10 nkatb* 
iy instal'jncnt# pt Bs. 5 eadh. . V 


A oheapeKt and IjK.tt Qua-ihlerest bearing Bund, 
'Tcarlv number of Prize# 4440. 


Six drawings are held nii I5th February, April, 
.June, August, October and Decembar. 


I prize of Fr. 250,000 

1 160,000 

1 125,000 

1 „ „ „ 100,000 

1 „ „ „ 75,000 

I „ „ 62,000 

6 prize# „ ,. 1,000 each 

6 „ 2, .500 ., 

50 1,000 

60 500 „ 

240 250 „ 

402 „ „ „ 100 

1200 „ „ 75 

2400 „ 50 „ 


7560 at face vaUit*, i.e, 31'2.'» Fraoo eaeh. 


Price Hs. 25 cash or Rs. 8 with order, and 
10 monthly iiistaliuouts of Us. 2 t'ach. 


Croix Rouge de Serbes 1907. 

Final llflplemption 1981. Uedeetnable at lia, 1,S^ 


A fir.st claKK cheap non-initereRt hearing 
Bond. These Bonds have the advantage thiat, 
w'hcM drawn at par, lliey bre not extiogniabed, 
Imt continue to take part in the drawings for 
prizes, and vice versa When drawn with a> 
prize, they continue to take part in the draw- : 
ings for redenijitiori. 


THREE DRAWINGS A YEAR. 


Ba. 


/ I Preniinm 25,000 

Jan- 15lh I I „ Im 

ANi> 2 Pn'iuiums at t’r. fHWl 

Sep. 14lh I „ 206 ipm 

^>0 .. 50 lyPOB 

May 14th — 1 Piciuioni ... 100,0<» 

1 „ ... J.OOtt 

2 Premiums ut fr. 500 l,00flf 

5 .. 200 1,0^^ 

2<* „ „ ;’>() 1,1)60 


Price ; its, 21 etis'li *11 Rs. S with ordel% 
and 0 inonilily instalmouUs of Rjj. 2 


PC...'. 


City ol Ostend Bondo. 


K inal Hc*lf'ui{itioti Ibbl'. at Adk 

Uiiued in i 898. Annual lolerest Z p<lr spat. 


THllKF. DRAWlVfiS ANNUAI.I.Y. 


Jan. 16th- 


May 16th 
Sap. i&fk 


- 1 PrefQium 

1 

1 „ 

2 Premiams at b. 8&0. 

3© „ .,186 

I 1 Premindi 

t >1 ’V* 

4 1 ■ *?,.* ‘f ' t. ;■ 

8'''^»WriiltUIK flf'.' ■SB* ' ' 

^80' ■ 


IT 00^; 

jli-: 

'”«a6' 


s. 

r.. f: 


■\r 






V- 

* *4^ 


r-' -'"‘f 












ly inatahnaftta of Ba A each. « 


li' fv?,. _ 






THE DELHI EXCHANGE, STOCK AND SHAftfc 




3 rd Jiuluary. 


SuppIeAient to the Coihrade. 


JU 


City of Liege Bonds- 

Fiuiil ItedfWiptlou 1096 Redeemable at £4- 
Issued in 1905. Annual Interest 2% 

A Ivoan of Fr. 50,000,000 vot^nl by the City 
Coimeil, April 19th, 1005, and anthorised by 
Royal l)«Mree, dated May 9tl), 1905. The Dravr- 
ings take ])1 ace in public at the Town Hall. 
Annmd Value of premiums £11,000 
SIX j DRAWINGS ANNUALLY 

Fr, 

Jan- iSth— 1 Premium ... 50,000 

1 „ ... 1,000 

2 PremiumK at fr. 250 

2 „ „ 200 

5 „ * 

14 

I I Premium 

1 
I 

2 PnMuiuftis lit fi 
2 

18 


150 

125 


200 
1 50 
125 


July ISth 


1 Preiaiunj 
1 

2 Premimna at fr. .500 

4 .. „ 2.50 

7 ., „ i-50 

10 „ 125 


Oct. 20lh l i’remitiiF 


1 


Hungarian Fonder Bonds 1916- 

U<Kfe<nual)lo.Ht t 12-0-0. One half only .jt. c 6-0-0. 

These HontU were i.ssiu-d in lyoh lafter Mfit-einl 
<»overnn)enr iui(iioriz:),f ii,n') liy ilic- Uoyal 
(.Tt-ifit lAiiuUei' or J.ati<l Morij^Uf^o Ihnik, a rii-li aixf 
powerful itist itufioti. foninhsi in iKi.U, which posM sm-s it 
I'apilal of f'orty Milliot) I'rowiiS, iioii a Uctu'inc Kiiini 
of Thirty-iwo Millions (’mwns. Tiu'.se IJoiiil-; no 
iiileaifit but take jiart in 

Six Drawings for Pri^es Yearly. 

Fob. 25th, April 2.>tli, .lumi 2.5tli, .Vugust 2.5(,li, 
October 2.5th, D<v-(Miiber 2.’)tli. 

At which ore paid away the following cnoimousprises; - 
1 ITiw of t'lowiiK. or ahoiu .il 11,2.')(> 


Ottoman Bonds. 

Loan of 1870 (Bearing no InlcrestV 

UodtH-niahlc, finally in 1U7I at not hsH (linn fit. 13 s 
hl,\ DIt.AWINliS I'KU VKAU 
tVhrnary l^t, Apiil )^t. Innc Isl, Anouwt IkI. 
Oc.tolx-r t.-u, .ind lU'i^'inbe/ ist. tli.ii. is n hniwiin' 
cvtiry altrrn.'Ue moTii ii, at wliich ilic folU vvlng l’ri-/cH 


arc |,!tid away 


.500 

400 

750 

1,750 

10,000 

500 

250 

400 

800 

2.2.50 

15,000 

1,500 

l.OoO 

LOOt 

1.050 

1.2.50 

rder. 


lum.utwt 

20C,tH)U 

luo.ouu 

In,'; 00 

tiooo 


A76. 


i‘ 20,i!35 
T 12,875 
t 7.r,oo 
£ 2,750 each. 
£ .502 „ 

■C 1 52 ,, 


.i i'l i/ 
;{ 
a 
;t 
i; 
li 
IH 
;i(i 


-r 400.000 

2(Hl.ou0 

(i(),:UX) 

afi.otx) 

20,(K»0 
10,000 
ti.OOO 
h.roo 


c 

* t 

£ 

< 

f 

,£ 


1 0,000 ('iicii. 

!^,(KK) .. 
2,400 .. 
l.(K)0 .. 

• 80 '■ .. 
400 .. 
240 .. 
LO „ 


Price Rs. 62 <>r Rs. 15 "'Rh ' 

»nd 10 monthly instfiimcntis of Rs. 5 each. 


City of Liege Bonds. 

Final ILiJco'.piiuo 1987 . l.’edHcmalilc £4 

Issued in 1897 . Annual Interest 2 % 

The insuo of thi« Lu.iii, aomootiog lo .abdut 
84,000,000 fruac.8, was ved'-d by t he City Council, 
October lUh, 1.897, .niid duly uuUmrised oy 
Royal Decree, dat.id (.letober HOth. 1897, ^ The 
llrawinge are cotiduoted in p'l.ljlio at the I uwii 
Hall, Liege. 

Aanual Value of I’remiuuia .i* 9 , 6 (X)- 
FOUR DRAWINGS ANNULLY. 

Kr. 

!1 Premium ... 10,000 

I ... 1.000 

1 „ ... .->00 

2 Premiuliis at fi. 250 500 

20 L'd' 94!0(t 

Apl 20 th— 1 P'-)uii.'t. ... S 0 ,(K )0 

i ., ... Id’OO 

1 „ ... 500 

2 P'.'cmiuuts at Ir. 250 ,5tn) 

20 ., .. 150 b.OOO 

... 150,000 

.. 1,000 

I ... boo 

2 IbcuVlmus at l‘r. 2.5tl 500 

<•0 , 150 8,000 

■ price lU, 60 ov Its. 15 aiilj r-riicr, 
iiaSd iO mbulb-'.v iiiMtel nont’^ -T R.a S each. 


738 I ’rizes per year, uinnunting t > 2,642,500 (hnwiis. 

The liouds can he tihlain.-d |■l■olll n.-i, cilh- r in wlinlc 
Bnnd.s or ( wo-hair llondM Two half lloridK A 1', m-i'i> s 
of same ordillicront nunihciH. I hcsc llond arc no cxiin 
oui.-ihcd ly winning :t t’rizc, hut can win kcvci.o (“rir.c.s. 

The Kung.ninn Koiicicr 19015 Boail.s ; i.' not only 
among tin- niosi prmiii.'.iti!' und mo-^t. I .ant.-igcoiis 
Bnnd.s, .md tliosi yiviiig tin- tnnsl iinn:- diati- chances 
cf an ciKii'inons (hizc Imt tin y arc. !ils<i .nniing the very 
s.afns( and souiidi-st.. Tiny arc seemed and j./narantiasl hy 
loans made to t.ln- (i<)vcrnmcn(. and the MnnieipaliCioM 
of unuiy cit i< s an«l towns ,>f flungary. They rank in 
factwiih first claps iimnii-ipal stiicku, and an- otticially 
iX'Cognist-d its tnish-cs Si-curilit's in Unnjgary. 

P UittK of one wl-ole nr two Inalf-Boinis same or 
('liilcrcnf Nos.) nnngariaii t'oin-ier I'.hM, Boinls. 
lA ^ i'iisii or with ordi r ji,s. 50 and l5 

JTvS* monthly paynicrdsof Its. 15 ciic.li. 

II:ilf Bnn.l -tt In r scric.s Its 130 cast' nr Its. 30 
will) nidcr. aii'l 7 mnnlhly iiiMabncnls nf 15 each. 

ESTABLISHED 1907. 

THE DFJ II! EXCHANGE. 

•STve; K. -hAUK .V ilKOKKHS, 

|)-mm;hi’..\ bazar, micm. 

FOKBttiN AdBNOllOS ; 

l‘AU18, l:UU:SSb:L.S. I.OXDON. NEW-' 
VGHK and CHD AGG. 

(KDTAN: AfJKNriKS ; 

CAliCUl’TA, BOMBAY, Iv\RA(HIl 
MADRAS, RANGOON A LAHORE. 

Siwiul .(,;///,■/.// res in n/f tHirf.,-. nf and 

I'rinrijiiil (’ilii'x if I'lireiijii ('oniUnii.. 

SALE HtiJ PCBCMASE ..f .SHAKES, 
1’KOML‘^.SOUy NOTILS. rOR I'Saiid MUNI- 
CIPAL iiEBEN'n RES, CUBKKNOY 

Nf’I'E.''' • i' • v<'ry t.’irci' Pf fcign ('-tins, etc., 
etc, at - ciTccfc ! 

Ji<L\NS on F’mpcrl ics, SliarcK and Secu- 
l itii's ,'»rrauvc' I . Dralts moi ! ci-- graplii.; I raus 
lers iir< < ivred. ADVlCl'i ..-i InvesI iin-uis given 

.LIFE Ufnl FIRE POLICIES pmeured. 
GOOP.'-; Suppln-.! to U FUSSI 1 . ( llieiil.s cn 
(.’omtids.sion. 

iUGllEST RIHEKliNttH GIVEN. 


And tnanv othcra making in all. 

5,956 Prize* per year. 

Kvery Bond lak(>s part in every Drawing nntil 
its No. has liccti dnnvn, and will then bcpaltloffon 
presentation (-itln-r with one nf flic, Brizeg inculionwl 
atx)V(' nr at par. 

The Drawinf.')-. aixl n-pivy meiitK arc under the C(M)- 
trol nf fin- Knrnpcan f’nnni-il of Ad mi stmt ion (on 
w'lii(-h tin- lirilish Bninlholdois ais) represented by an 
Knf,-lish nnicial), and .-ire not in the hand* of tlwi. 
Stillan nv nf his '.ninisters. 

I'hi- l’ri/,(-H Jirc paid in full, withfuit any dod.uc- 
tion. Bends drawn at |.iiir an- t’uid *^91 at 240 franc*- 

( t'.l, l‘2s. I'iich. 

'I'hoflc Bntnls an- guar.tnicrxl hy the Turkigll 
Kuilways Jh-vcnuc. 

THKHK AUK .NO UJ.ANKH, TUK PHKMltlMS ARK 
PUINCKI.Y AM) WK < 'O '-'.SiniUf TnKStt UOKDB 
A SAVIC AND A'lTKACTlVK fsrEOllilATJON. 

Price of Ottoman Bonds. B>s 1 50 each (or caali nr 

Ks. 50 -vith .cAlt, .and ll monthly instalment* of 

Us. 1 0 etioh. • 

Panama Canal EU>n(ls. 

Fully guaranteed by a deposit of French 
(government Securities, 

Unpaid at |‘!ir£16. 

S 1 X U U A W I N (IS B K ll Y K AR. , 

K( briuuy Mill, April IMh, .Innc 15th Anguot Iftth, 
Octon'. r ali i I inc.-nibcr 15th, at \vluc.h thii fol* 

lowing. I’l'i/.-'s ai'c c'. (ly yc.'ir pciii away in cjwh : 


;t I’l'ir.i.'s nf .'OD.nilO liuncs, nr V 


.1 

(> 

12 

k: 

;><) 

;UH> 


25li.lMH) 

lO.'X'O 

.5.000 

2,0<KI 

2,(KH) 


>i\000 each. 
10,000 „ 
4,000 
400 „ 
200 
80 „ 

40 


AlU'Kcl her add Prizes ca<-b drawing yearly, amotmt- 
iiij; In :t:50i\UOO francs, erpuU to .€v88,800. 
'['he Tiiinirnntn amount at Which Bondmiail 

hiMCj'iiid is 100 francs, nr about Aid. 

I’anama IVrmium Bonds were origiuaBy issued to 
raise money for t iio const rnctiim of the , Panama Otinak 
l)\ii havfi never In liiiy way dcponilixi ujKm the (laoid 
jis' lf. The piiynvnt of Brizes and the rc})aymcjjt of 
nnn-i'i iy.c-w'innin!' Bonds at jmr, or 4 Md, bave always 
iKvn. ami yVild. AI.WLVYS ('ONTINUK TO BE falW 
Tin antm-d bv a -iepn.dt of Frenolei’nmwlft in a French 
rinv'ciument' B.uik. rn.h-r tlic Special .Act of dune 
8 , l.k.sK rriistecs ar,’. appointed who manage Uiw 
fjiiriuiiut fiMHi Hlriiit oC tbc 

Unii-Binl h-is. )•( (I'-i-nving tin- Bonds as and when they 
!ire dr.-iwm. cither wilh Biizcs or eiily witVi Aid. TiUJ 
reiiaym. ')! of these Bend.-^ heimt assured under doveru. 

m' ( ailii.l anil -np-.-rvisinn liy an absointely inalioo* 
;ibl<- dnarmitee l''imd, It is nbvious that, I'anama, 
Br. niium Bonds are lie niuie .lepcndt lit Upon or cnun^fe'- 

(-d ■villi the I'aiiama Ciiiial (IS an enterprise than they 

;ti'i’ wilh Su'-y. ( 'll mil. ^ 

Bnee Us, 105 cash nr Us. 25 with older. 
Tiiontlilv insKi.ImeiUa '>1 Us. 10 ''(vch. 


* ■ yl 4 J'. ^ ' ' ■'' 

Pgypttian Foncier Bonds- 

FiniU Redemption 1958. 

> . issii^ in 1903 , Annual Interest 3 . 

liedeemsble et £10. 

And gimranteed by the Credit Konoier 
*>!»# ot tlm iargwit Jjand Mortgage 
, in Egypt (Mstablitthod iu 1880, with 

' 7 K capiUl of fr, 80,00(1,000. 'i’h« Drawings 

, dm held St Cairo. 

Annual Vilue of Premitimi £ 40 , 000 . 

; ' A Drawing for Premiums on I 5 ih of 

c --7 ^ .month. 

r S' ' L 00 (> 9... ' 

1 i' ' AMffiil I Fretoinm • » lO^iOOO 

' . . . FterAmn at 5,000... ^,000 

ordar, 




jk. 


ORDER FORM FOR I NS r.\ I.MENT SYSTEM. 


•J’.i 


TliK DKLiH EXCHANGE, 

S H A R E A N I ) SrOC K BRO K KR S. 

Daretfa l{a:<ir, DhlLUl. 

1 wiah to buy (ho following : — 

(State wiimli Bonds ( 
or ( nmbination • 
is rcipiinsl.) I 

At tlic agretjd price Rs. ( -9 

and I hand yuu the sum of \U. by Money Order, Bank Draft .or Oheijiie, 

and premise tai pay the balance in monthly iustahncnlH of R-, _eueh. 

Tltj.s order i» given on the following (buiditions ; — 

1. 'I'lmt the Bonds y>u ftllottcd to me shall participate in the approaching and fory 
succeeding drawings uaiil tlieir nuiuiicrs have R-en (Irawu lor a pri/.e or repayment at at. 

2. That I will be entitled to any prize which flic Bonds allotted to me may wju 
at the next approaching drawings or at any following drawings, subject only t e fpiucion 

of balance then owing on mv pnrehaso. , ., 

8. tlmt immediateTy'am tuy having completed the payment of the entire anmunt the 
Bonds enumerated on yonr Contract Note shall become niy property .absoiutt ^ vvi on any 
further liability whatever on my part and shall forwarded to me by l Poit- 

NavM 


* 


IhiM 


Addrm 






■' ''j-* 

. . .■ ■ 





IV 


Supplement to the Gbmrade. 


3td Janitary. 


Vf^wr vf 
JWitJlH 


1871 “ 
1H7IV, 
187(1 ' 
1802 

1808 

IHOJt 

1004 

1005 
1912 


'S - 
$ t ' 

S<i, 1)1 

r~ 

JX. 

Price Rs. 105 cash 

or ite, 2.5 with order ami 9 njoiithly instal - 

TiM-iite of Ite. In I’ftch. 

PARIS 

1 

liONliS. 

I 

i 75 

! ..... 

Combination No. 2. 


2 ' 


il 

( I 

1 I 


I :\n 


1 n 

-i 

li 


1:0; i 

«'i 1 
200 ' 

IH2.| 

X) 


;5:5U 

« j 20 

r,r, 

02 

7 Cu 


12 






O' 

2-(;o I 

J KO 1 


1870 
1885 
1805 
1008 

1000 i 8 I 12 i 
KKKNtili I 

< ( hVl.MTN A L 


50 

H ) NO I K 118. 

[ 000 

HI. 

I ..00 

j X(i I 

'()N('ii:i(S 

K.s. 


/ :> 
70 
n:i 
02 
180 


:5::o 

02 

2(;o 

H<.o 

IHO 


Combination No. 3. 

Consisting 6 following Bonds 


" T87ir 

2 CO 

C 

31H 

7 5 

1880 

H , 

ti 

.5 1 H 

320 

1 892 

2X1 0 

‘ 4 

1 52 

2 CO 

1 899 

2 CO 

C 

210 

2C0 

m« 

3 

r. 

CCO 

30*1 

1912 

” 3 

12 

IHC8 

180 


I ( ii v of A lit «• Ip 

foOH. 

1 (longo |i'ive Stilt** 


1 I'lll.HIlUl. 

1 {’Ity III 
1 * 800 . 


(l ll'‘!ll 


MUlTiPLY YOUR OPPORTUNITIES. 

Our advantageous Combinations- 

In buying Pretniuin fJonifs yti'i I’f** nai iiially 


anxiouR to win Pri/,o», and of (;ouriin> i'- 

win ^itb them ns cjuivUly as postiilih^ and 
ofiion oa pOBsilili*. Om? Mingle O.nid would 
yon many Vx<'*'ll**nt oppo tuniiii-H of 
winning ProtniuniH, Imt it is ipiiti' evident 
that the more Uornls you ImUl me] the tnoro 
Iniruediatn drftwingh yon i,i*> inU'roted in, tlie 
grmloP will be yom ebanfes of a speedv und 
proHUble return. 

I Our woll-known combitu<tioiiM .f iuilieioi'sly 
efimisen fiigb eUss I’romiiim l>onds ato a great 
advance upon anytliing of tlu* saine Uind mcr 
hmugld laitoi'* tlie |inblu' ( 'bents can niak** 
(h4ir own combluaiions if they wish Priees 
quoted on appilication. 


Combination No. 4. 
Consisting following 4 Bonds. 


I Panniim 
1 ('ongii 


1 


Hoi 


Combination No. 1 . 

Consisting 3 Bonds 
I City <»t‘ l1rns.siMs 190.5 
1 Credit Ponci.ir HoUandais, I9(U. 

1 Seftyian U«d Cross. 1907 
PaHiripnting in 15 itrnwiiips eaeli y<<ttr. 
AffortU Uu' hobb r cbauce.s In win a pri <;e 
Of Fr. .5(,0,0(H) t.* Fr. OO, 


Combination No. ‘V 

Consisting the following 9 Bonds 


1 Paiiam.i 

I (.'ity of I'aii.s 1 .S .12 
I City of Paris (899 


Parliei|:n!ii!tf i*' diHWiiig.s uncii year. 

A ttord.s th.' holder 1008 ebances to win 
prize F». .>*)(', f't'O to Fr. 150. 


OUDFU FOUV? FOU CA.SII PURCHASE. 


To 


HlKti, 


V TKK DliliHl EXCH.\N(iE, 

SHARE A STOCK IfHOlvEKS, 

DKi.m. 


Please forwnnl t*. me ; • 

(gVRMi yrhieb 1Vm<l \ 
or OiMublnariori 
is fi.Hjntrij'l.) 

In jstii.o pavmrht mv whb'h hand yon tho :mni *>f Uh. 

iu if raft »*u Delhi, f.'heque, Mo.K'V Order. PleaNe forward me the Bonds IW 
/jtiUtfr as S'loM Hs jK>.'ir'.‘*iU)e. ‘ 

* The order iagI^elt <1: the following Couditi .nfi : — 


1, 


Ua 


(■hall participate in the apijinmching as well 


Thr.t the Bonds >oii forward 

as in cvpir} following drawing, until they aie drawn for repayment with a 
prize or at par, 

— and wateli the 


it 


lliat you undertake to eolleot and remit me the intenat 

drawings on behalf, without any charge, 
oar 

I'bat von umlertHke to remit mo all priee.* ( may win, after deducting the 
necossaiy exchange charges, etc., etc., in (sold. Silver or Currency Notes, 

Xamv 


/kited... 


Addt^u 


Pr’ce Rs- 560 cash 

or Ri:. .50 with order and 28 monthly instal- 
monte of Rh. 25 each, 


Consisting 4 Bonds. 

I (.:il) of Brnsr-ebi 1902. 

1 Cify of Antwerp 1905, 

1 City of Li.-g(^ 190.5. 

1 (jroilit Fonci* r iiollandais. 1904. 

Purtii'ip.-iting in 21 drawings each year. 
Afl'.rds til*' b.'l.j.T ,5 155 (Imncestowin a prize 
of Fr. 500,0fM.i to Fr. 100, 

Price Rs 200 cash 

or R.s. H.O with order un«i 20 monthly instal- 
ruents of Rs. 10 **ii<'h. 


( ftto^nan. 

(’ndil Fonticf 
li.tidais, 

P.'uticii.iOing in 24 drawings yearly. Affords 
1 , 1 m- Ik l(]*'r 8750 cl.:iric**s to win a prize of Fr. 
500,000 to Fr. 100 . 

Pf'cc Rs- 320 cash 

,.1 Rs 50 with < rd*‘r enu 20 )o<.nlhIy .iivtul- 
iiH Ills I'f Rs. 10 *’ach. 


2 ('ity of Rruss*»lls 

l') 05 . 

o ('ity of I/u‘g^ 1905 
2 Congo Frei' State. 


Combination No. 6. 

Consisting the following 1 1 Bonds- 

2 Congo Free State, 

I City »>f Antwerp 1887 
1 Seiv!*'n Red CrosK. 

1 (.fttoman. 


2 Panama 

1 City of Idege 1897 
\ Hnng. FoDfder 190t! 

I City of Paris 

1 City of Rrussells 1902. 
Participating in 47 drawing.s (‘ach year. 
Affords tho holder 199.S ehaoct-s to win 1 
prize of Fr. 500. (jOO to Fr. 150. 

Price Rs- 825 cash 

or Rs. 100 with order and 1C monthly inatal 
ments of Rk. .50 <iach 


Combination No. 7. 


1 Panama 


Consisting the following 8 Bonds 


I t,'re«:lif .Foneier HoliandHis. 

1 herviun R<*«1 Cross. 

Participating in HI drillings c/nl. year. 
.\lToids t.h*' hohb r 5H2tI chiMiccs to win i* [.rizc 
of Fr. 500.000 to Fr. 100. 

Price Rs- 320 cash 

or Rs. 50 with ..rdiT and HO monthly iustal- 
uients *>( Rs. 10 eocl). 


1 City of Hrii.ssel.'. 
190.5. 

1 City of Hnisscl.s 
1902. 

1 Servian Red Cr*>ss 


Antwerp 

P’oiioier 


1 City of 
1 90 S. 

.> Hui'garian 
i 90 (>. 

J Oreilit Foiicier Ho|- 
tandais. 

1 Revilaqula maaa. 


Participating in 41 dravving.s each year. 
Affords the hidilcr GSC9 *diaiu‘eis to win. 
a prize Fr. 50t),000 t.. p'r. I.50. 

Price Rs- 450 cash 

of Us. 50 with order and 18 monthly ibiHid- 
meiits ol R.s. 25 iiach. 


Combination No. 8 

Consisting the following 19 Bonds- 


Hungarian Foncier 
190(). 

’ Cilv ol Pari-- 
1912 

1 City of tJl.eiji. 

1 City of Rnissclls 
1905 . 

1 (yify of Antwerp 
]^<8 7. \ 

I City of IdcgH 
1905. 

1 Panami;. 

1 CoMgi.. PVee State 
1 Servian fted Cross. 


^ (.’ity of Purls 1910 
1 Cl nimunial 1 90(5, 

1 Oily of Catent. 

1 City of Brmt«ell« 
i 902. 

1 (ih’ty of .Antwerp 
1903. 

1 City of biege 1897. 
1 Ot Oman. 

1 (Tjdit Fonoici' HoF 
laudais. 

I Rt vilaipiLa matug 
1 Ciry of Madrid. 


Participating in ) 10 drawing *-.aeh year and' 
affords the holdrr 9705 chanci's to win a priao 
Fr, 500 , OoO to F'r. loO. 


Price Rs 1450 cash 


or Rs. 550 with order and 25 monthly 
menls of Rs. 50 oach. 


REAL SrLVER 8TliDS & 

Fou Gknts & Ladies SFrikTs^ 
VARIOUS DESIGNS 

SHAPES, 


Plain. Plain Engraved, Ditmh'-balla^ 
and Ball, Lock ami Key, SquMW aad’iToV^iitiidni/ 
etc. etc,, ■ 

Price Re. 1-12 per sot 5 V 

(iold giited Ra. 2 i Poat Fp». : : 
fleavy platod Ra. 2-8 ; A , 


Silver 'Ringa,. NatilSuigaa, Cnp«, and 
^fowoll«ry gUtod and plain. Watoh 
Button chains, el«., etc. , 


For piricea apply^ to — : 


rm DBLAi EX€mms, , 


h . 


"'■SWIMlVtik'": 



t 


1 0th January. 


TTie Comrade. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAUTY PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

ESANOFELE and MALARIA. 

f 

“ . . , . rn'atiiii'nl wich KSA <!<)utr )llt* 1 wiMi i in ni t-it (ms(m w m ro *ni 'v f'li'' triiil. Tlio 

majority of the otmes boloiiijrHd Faitil llm In 0 pU in i ' wh n- > \I V fi \ III V (.) F .\ IVVU riOlJ LAIILV" SFVKRK TYFF ragod 

this year. 'tJJ oii'ics <il Malaria were treated of whioli VVFUlij I’ll ilON^IO. with ei)iisideral.)le enlargement of spleen and Qeueral 

Malaria Cachexia.” Result : 

RFimCTlON IN TUF SIZE OF THE SPLEEN ^ 

DISAPPEARANCE OF PARASITES 4. ^ if 4. 

INCREASE IN THE HAEMOOLOIHN VALUE 4 4 

GENERAL CONDITION OF PATIENTS VERY SATISFACTORY. 

Writing on the resuL, i>f ehrmie oa'-es the repoit state; -‘-Q linin' v 11! 1 not hive worked equally widl in these eases and one 
is especially emboldened to give this ophiion from the mise of a S ikh.nsm di v.iji, wh > was a ( lironie snllerer and ALWAYS TOOK 
QUININE OR QUININE AND AILSENIC MIXITTllES WirilOUt’ MUCH UENEUIT. 

•' On the whole, E.SANOFELE appears to have VERY GOOD EFFECT ON CHRONIC CASES. 

ESANOFELE is obtainaole from all Chemists and Doaiers throughout IIRITISH INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


General Agents:- 


Messrs. B. G. GORIO & Co., 


3. Wallace Street. BOMBAY. 

.VA mfFA crunKits 

FELICE BISLERI 6r Co., MILAN. ITALY. 


FOIt INI'ANTH 
"KKANOKlCniNA." 
AFTEU MALAUIA. 
fKKKO CHINA WINK. 


WANTED. 

A trained B. Sc., Hulary Us. 70 rising to 100 per 
mensem, and a trained B.A. witli Mathematical 
(jutdificutions, pny Us, ,50 rising to SO per mensem. 
Experienced men those who have special (pialifications 
in Maihematios may also apply. 

The Manager, 

FAIZ4 AM HIGH SCHOOL, 

Meerut. 



P«a'l ilioul but ring. 

I'he SuuidHrd Khniirfc 
a«lt ■et'd, moniiUid on 
20 yds. 

‘Vtr« and tf n>nntii> 

♦jfUtury ... Rs, 7-8 

•> yds, I year Ra. H.O 
'Urkm Boll .s«;t Ra S-o 

EAST-WEST CO. 

Cbandni Cboiik, 
DELHI 


i9> 


EVERY KIND OF 


PRINTING DONE 


IN THE "COMRADE” 


PRESS, DELHI. 


4 4 4 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver. Monogr.imist, Manu- 
fa(‘tiirer of Bmss Badges tind Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Sttimping Ue(]ui.'<ites and Rubber Hand Presses. , ^ 

Chandni Chowk, DELHL 


:u-io.i4. 



For Stationery write to-~~ 

I The Comrade and 
the Hamdard Press 


f drt. iSj\f 


I y Altij < 4 1*1^ liip < ^ ^jHc. 4^ 

^ 4 ^3^ 4 

4i ^ ^ ■ iHS ^ V 



1 0 th 





The Comrade. 


DO YOU WANT 

TO EARN ANOTHER 

Rs. 3 A DAY? 


Reliable persons can add another Rs. 3 a day to their present 
income by making hosiery on the celebrated “Durbar Auto-Knitter” 
atlhome. Previous experience not necessary. Distance no drawback. 

Work simple. 




Our Proposition Briefly Explained. 


» rurclinwe one or rnore Auto- 
Knittern from us, jwconl to the 
uuinbtT of n euiljcrs ui ur 
housohold who ur<; urnhitiouw to 
iiUTCaise tlieir (‘nniinf».M, and we 
guarantee tbereufter to purcluiso 
work turned out by you with 
yarn Muj)[)rud t)y uh. Our 
prc>fitH do not ooiru' through the 
sal€< of tbe maohines, but through 
tlje SUWC8S of tile operators. 



Oenz, Wheeler 


KtirnittanceH are forwarded the 
very day that the finished w'ork 
is received. The markets of 
the world are clainourihg for 
hosiery made on the “ Durbar 
Auto-Knitter.’’ We are unable 
t(’ keep pace with the ever- 
growing demand. We want 
more earnest workers — we want 
you. W'^rite us now for full 
particulars. 

& Co., 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

Dept. 36, 11-2, Lindsay Street, Chowringhee Road, CALCUTTA. 


I I II - 

THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FULL DETAILS. 

PILL IT IN. DETACH ALONG DOTTED LINES. AND SEND TO-DAY. ' 

Jkae 

GKMTLBMIUr, 

I wish to take advantage of your offer. Please send me immediately full pailiculars, whereby I can eana -ij 
fts. S a day. l^idlosed pleaae ffnd Anna Stamp to help to pay posloges. ' 

Name « ^ 

Address . . .. ■ ■ * J 

W'HEELCR 4b CO*, 36, ll« 231 ind 8 ay*St,ChowringhDe*Rd*, C^LCUW^ 

ill, l y ys pj , lias ii f m k M'ti i Vfljl ii - > ,1 ) 1, 4 — , 






A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by - Mohamed Ali. 



StKii'l Ujnii.'lit, tijifuk t iiy thoujjtit, vict'lure* 

Ilif Until thou liHKt, thftt till inr.y sluirt*. 
f»t' bold, proolftim it overywhere. 
riif'V ofilv wlio dare! 

— Morris. 


Vol. 7. 
No. 3. 


Single Cgpy 
Ann«« 4. 


Delhi; Saturday, January 17, 1914. 


Annual Snbtcription * 
bidian Ra. 12. Foraigoill 
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Tan SMOOTH akuioan ('itjsis ... 
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iMPVRixn LKaisuATivTi Council 

~ 

The New Kiiuoationiu P ilioy... 

4:i 

R'3*)lution.s on Cic I'rcn-s Act ... 

4. 

OUB Losdok bKiior. 


Tetk a Th:t«-- 


'I he ikmtlscation of Ibe “Zn. 


miiuLar'* Pr<*ss 

4K 

'The (rultaii »’■ iv: ’ 
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Tiitt Ifoniiou Islaini" Socicij’ .. 

I'l 

HhftU I lx- aMaisiii ? 

Ilf 

8ftvc<i t 

r.o 


I.-f.vinNt; AuTxot-Ks— 

1 

The Press .Act.-— 1 

... .w 

I'hc [inline. MosIciu’h 
T-. tskrt -ill 


TmkIsvu.^n I’UIUI. 


t he f; ill .'til- ill 1 nli:. 


ln<li!iani( S nut) ,Ai.'ri<;!i 


'The ludiaii IV.ri' 

~>7 

'I'f'C Iniliiiii I’fohk-m 

. . .‘-h 

The MohaietMlnii Diict-'er 

.. .'•s 


JuH«r.st*oNni<;N(;(; 

Thr r/(iriil‘)ii iduniii- Snc.ici 

Ar 'tiO'isi'Mi'.NTs .. 


The Week. 


Turkey. 

,/an. 7. 

Ihe i^rst fruits -ff the changes in the inilitsry adtuinistrati-di sr.- 
Alreadljr apparent. T’»o hundred a?id eighty Gonei and Colonels, 
iachidlng Hadi Paslia, Cliief of the. Oenera! Suff have retired. /An 
pMba, Assistant Chief the General Stall has been appuinltd Com- 
matidor of the Tenth nay Corps, ft is stated that he will he >.nc- 
coadbd by a Gerwjan offioer. (Hiier fanJiirneuiRl rhauges in the (» >ji- 
oral Staff are iiapending. 

Comtan^inopU, Jan. JJ. 

ImportaDi n>odification* hare been made in the power.s of (funeral 
Liman von Sanders, fie now heconies fnspeetor-General of the 
Army instead of Commander of the First Array Corps, which will be 
ibnmmaoded by a Turkish General, with a German nflicer as uR-iistant. 
.This is re^rded as a concession to Rnssiao snsoeptibilitic-;. The 
newspapers stale that General Bronsart von Schellendorf has beun 
aipi|iotn^ Assistant Oheif of the General Staff. 

ConstantifMpU, Jmn. 12, 
Bey has left Paris in order to renew h'an negotiations, 
fis 11^ afUtrWiUrds Berlin to oontinne negotiations with 

tegard to the Bagdad Railway. , 

^ C^ftantinopie, Jan. 1.5. 

General LiroanTtm Sanders, haring been raised to rank (t (leneral 
el Oayalry in the German army, hjs a^»^Hntrnent as Turkish 
Marsha! hae been sabmiUsd to the /Bnltan. The newspapers 


Hiiii ’Unce ihtit .Mulmiud Mukhtar Pasha, who wa.s rop'irted to hare 
been rccalle 1. will n'lna’.n Ambassador in Uurliii. Thi.s i.s not improb- 
able, Gerniany hiving made friiuJIy rcprcsciiLation in his lavoiir. 

Albania. 

V’inrna, Jan. 7. 

.uarMa. .aw was aeclared in Valoiia late last uight. 

Home, Jan. 7. 

Till* uiiexpocted nows that martial law had lioon prooleimed at 
V alon.i is now oxi'bnncd. , A vossel willi 20(t Turkish froop.s includ- 
ing .six oflicors an ived last ovctiing ui V:il'>nii from Constantinople. 
It wiis inlcndfi* to lurid at nigitt and p 'claini I zzet Pnsha f.lio former 
Minister ol W..ir in Turkey, King of .Vlbania with a prrvisional 
govei imient. With the a.ssi^iance '4 tbi' Dutch goutliirinr'rie ollicers 
proceeded to arrest the 'Turkish soMii'rH. li i.s known that Isczet Jiasha 
hue li ft Constant ini.i|)I(?, but wbell er he is on board tlie ship which 
bnmght Die expeditior, has not bisor nsc, M'luinod, 

Valona, Jan. IJ. 

A l•otlrt-ll.artial lias begun under tlie presidency of Oainmander 
Weer, Coninninder of the Geiidannery of Bckir Aga. Six TurkiHli 
ottieers au<l live band leaders who wore arre.sted here are aeou.sed of 
ircing riivg-le.olcr.s in an attf'inpted Cnn/) d\fat. A number'of ifiipli- 
cjited civilians will also be court- niariialled. In fighting near HI 
Hasan between tt;e troops of the Pretender, Kssad Pasha, and tlie* 
gendarniery, theforruf r were defeated. 

Lanthn. Jan. 12. 

lire Captain of the Steamer whioh convoyed the expedition of 
Turkish soldier.' first to Valona and then to ITiesfc states that the 
commander of the Austrian ernisor Panther boarded him at Valona 
for examination of his papers and proved that d70 third class passen- 
gers wh'-ra ho had shipped at Constantinople believing them to Ik* 
time expijvd A 1 Iranian soldiers are roally rev'dutionary irregulars.* Tht^ 
majftrity were arni'ited and taken ashore witli a large number of revol- 
vers and hand grenades. The rest wore conveyed to Trieste. 

Few detailes have been received regarding the at tempted amp (/e 
nia/n a1 Valona. Afrparently, however, no conflict occurred, the cap- 
tain of the steamer agreeing at the instance ot the local authorities to 
land no one. but Uke ali concerned on tc Trieste. I'/.cut P isha posi- 
tively disclaims any connexion with the affair, 

Trieste ; Turkish officers and troops who were not allowed to land 
at Valona have arrived here. They are being kept in quarantine 
under a guard of Austrian marines preparatory to being sent back (o 
Turkey. 

London. Jan. 16 

The settlement of the Albanian question seems to be reimik*. 
I’lie Prince of Wied refuses to act until a loan c>f three millions 
sterling is raised under European guarantee. Meanwhile the (iovern- 
ment of the country remains in a tolerably chaotic state. 

/Egeah Probldn. 

Berlin. .Jan. S. 

It is understood that the Trijile Alliance has agreed to the British 
[iroposal that Greece shall retain Chios and Mitylene. 

* London. Jan. .9. 

The delay of' the Triple Alliance to answer Sir Edward Grey’s 
note regarding the Aeg. ai« Islands is due to some hitch at the liist 
moment owing to seemingly oeriato reservations about giving Greeoo, 
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J^etnoD and Saniothrace, bc»ide« Cliiofl and Mitylene. Meanirhik, 
Tutliey veWmenlly nlman to agree to the ceasion of Chioa and 
Mitylerie. Moreover it ia doubtful whether the Greek evacuation of 
Southern Albania will be effected tranquilly. 

Coftstimtifiople, Jan. II. 

’ U, i« understood that the Triple Alliance will reply to the British 
proposal ^ith K r»T<“rKe to the Archipelago when the Greeks have 
witlulrawn iiom 8<fiilhern Albania. 

A xatiHfuctory setllciiicnt is exp»eet»i4l in a few days. 

London. Jan. It. 

M. Veiiizi'los h«K left Home lot Paris. It is understood that 
Ilia niirsi n to Iti me has mil ( haiiped the pt hey of Italy, hut it will 
have the « fleet of [ (islpcjiiiiig fiirllicr llu (ireeh evnciiation of Albania. 

I.ovdon. Jan. 15. 

Beiiler l(‘funH (hut the reply of flie Triple Alliance P) Hir Kdward 
Grey'a iiole regardim,' the Aegean IslamlM was delivered yesterday. 
'J’he Alliance generally accepla all the IfritiHli projaiHsIs, imduding 
the rehervMli<»nH nule guarding the liberties of niinoriliee, whether 
Greek or Moslein. 

'I'he general (dTect of the reply of the Triple Alliance to Sir 
Edward (ircy’s Note is fo conKcnt to Greek annexation of Ohi«)H, 
Ijeninos and HiiinOtllrucov while IinhroH .and 'I'ened in remain 'I’lirkish. 
The rejilieH, althoiigli praeti(;iilly identiml, were pr<N<‘n(cd separately 
with tin? pnrpoMC <d emphuHiHing the fact that the I’owers concerned 
rocegittHc that tlie rdtimate aolulion of diflicuIlicH reHta with Europe, 
not with om> or the other group of powers. 

Persian Railways. 

Tfiheran, Jan. (i. 

The .Julfn-'l ahri/ Bailway has readied Dnrahi/., thirteen mihw 
South of .liilfn. 'l lieie. n nutiiis aland eighty inileH lo he reeoindrncted. 
The lit 1 - • iiitiH say it vdl !)«' eonipleted by tlie spring ol IDIh. There 
hna l.veii lio willuliawa! of BiOiviaii IroopH Irorn Ka/.vin ye(. 

J'filii’raii, ,]<in. fi. 

The survey parly in (onneetir.n with (li<> Kltoramahud Itailway 
is r bligfd lo lenodn lor the fuesc lit at I'izful owing lo the activity 
of brigands along the loiit''. 

The pnrtv engng*(l in mrveying in connei ti( n with Ihe Kh.orarn 
ahad Bailwiiy, ci tisisiH of fonr Biil’sh ‘ iigincciN and one Belgian 
iTj)i<nnling (he Persiiin Gdvernnieiil. wilh two a-Mt.'lioits. 'I'he 
Persian l(riilv'i'V symlierde is < (iiniiinnica i iog wilh dm h'. r<-ign Office. 
lf.*is Ir lieiril llial ninlli-i.N will hr; M-((led wilh 1im‘ fiibcN ;ind that the 
Hurvev will hr' (oiiipleted this winter. 

Aga Khan and ihc Indian Moslems. 

L<nidi'}\ Jan. /*/. 

All ntliele. hv the ;\ga Khr.n on the Ind.nn Moslem onilook is 
given (loi pluee of hommr in Ihe K<iivl>in\]h t'lVrvVre t<> he piihli.shed 
Uiinbirow, 

'J'he uriiele says that for upwards of two yearN (licy, in .•oaimou 
* with ifmir e.' reliir'onisls elsewhere, h«\e umlerr *1)0 the most puinfiil 
eXJM’riiOiees, rliiedv on rtrcouiit <d il'l (o iinl ioiiN I eveiiis. 'I'he ri'siilt- 
i Og res’ Icssiu'K'- Miiioiig tluon has led to mooli scorehin'r of icirt 
among iheir bcHl fiieml.s, whih' in souie ijuarters, idea.s 

havel'Hii eidei luined legnrdnig the r-lTeot of the events npon thei’- 
hithm to hen: ( v loyalty to the BritisJi Crown. Tli ' \g(i i'flian givivs 
HU instiinee ot an artu'le by a <’ont spoiuleni. in I’.idin in the 
of (telohei 7lj'. So l disM'i ls his lurid enrieai lu e- of l ee .Moslem 
MUiteide. lie lioiiies tlieie bit^ l ei ti any pan Ishoeio agitiiiion in 
the [lorilieiil seuM'. Tiui flinibei. '.’loduries <1 e .Vga Kimn. toive ») > 
aeutimei tal inieirsts out.siih' India aparl, from thojjo pianiderl by 

oniigiatioii of tbeii eo rdigi'i’o.si.s, imt all seetiotis rf ifie Moslem 
world were moved by Ibe <bep senliimmt origin, dly ( ailed uuo iK'irig 
by lb'.' s uomor.s to the laamie b'''il)o’'. hood wed'fcd floi ugh cen- 
turies i'.jto »i lasiing tamd of common liiilb, lileiatme utni out’ook 
on hisioiy. After urgito.' thal Biilmn, .u oer ovn iriferesta, should 
Ikj lie* !i cud and .sVippoHer I’f Uu '^i'H’.e tlv> pnrlliioti of hex 

Amide* p'oviiee nias: hi. disndvautngcoivs t j luilain in riuv c >ncciv- 
nhle s-*ie'ine '*! disiu’mldm, lln* nrlide says that ifie M tsleims wore 
tvassiiri'd h* know that siad. ‘'ou«i*ierid.ions were duly reeogi,iseJ by 
th*^ jusi and wise slaiesre.iiu, 'lo j>rcm‘Ut Viceroy, who-St* nuiarka oo 
Permn on 8('pteio!-er ITlh were iilso gratifying to lliem. CriticH 
have ab;o been pciiurbed hy tlu^ appearnnen of a new type of Indian 
Mvraleu. who. iipaii from Islamic rt*1igi(-a aiul sentiment, has gone 
tIrrou.;h exr.ell\ the winie educalioH and I'aining as the young 
Himbi of the same svxfinl class. The men brought up under this 
new svsiem are eoniing to the front. They have influenced the 
increasing appro.vtmation of political views and senlirneids among 
Uk etliiculed men of the dilfftrent aoiumunitios. This unity mod 
ineHMure v>f growl h of Indian nationhood is part of the v.ise states- 
inanship of the Britiah and of toe Indiana to a«ek» not so much to 


l7Ui Jtimanrr 

satisfy Mnssulmana as Mossolmaos or Hindtui as Hindus* but to 
win the hearty co>operatioo of all moderate, loyal and reasonablt 
opinion wherever it exists, thus forming a most effective instrument 
in the discomfiture and importance of the small but active Indian 
element permanently hostile to the Government of India. Moslems, 
while cO'Operating with the Hindus on a vast number of public 
questioMH, have their special needs and (/utlook, but the crisis iu the 
affairs of the Jjeague has confirmed the Aga Khan’s conviction 
that the time has come to realise that the future depends not npon 
particular loaders but upon the people themselves. The Aga Khan 
emphasiHcs the impuriance of the reconstruction of the London 
League lui the basis achieved since the article was written. After 
gurvcyirig the directions in wliich legitimate discontent shonld bt 
alleviated, such as the treatment of Indians in self-governing Domini- 
ons, promotion of economic development, arid the giving of dec 
weight in local as well as in larger issues to public opinion, the Aga 
Khan sa)H that he looks Uy the future wilh hope and confidence, be- 
cause he is convinced that British statesmanship will continue to 
respond to the growth of national consciousness in India, thus bring- 
ing the awakened pei'ple into closer sympathy and co-operation 
with the aims and ideals of the enlightened rule that has revolu- 
tionised the couditiuns and ideals of Indian life iu living memory. 

TTie South African Crisis. 

London. Jan. 4. 

Durban : Interviewed by Renter witli regard to the correspond- 
ence which has been exchanged helween Senator Campbell, the 
well known sugar jdanler and Mr. Gandhi, the latter said that be 
had appealed to Mr. Campbell to conlii/uo his co-oper.ation and 
synipHtliy. Mr. (Campbell, in reply, stated that he tidhercd to his 
opinion that the three-pound tax should he repealed and still sup- 
ported IndiauH seeking redress from liar-li udmiiii.stratioii and tha 
licensing laws hut that nevertheless lie appealed to Mr. Gandhi to 
desi.st i'll. m lawlessnes,s and not to refuse to accept the Commissioir 
conqxised of men with jmii*. ial minds and of known integrity. Mr. 
Gaixlhi replied that the strike and the siibsecjiietit co'.irling of ini- 
priHOiimeui. were prole-sts against Govrrnmeiit’H i.reacli of promise 
to M r. Gokhalo and ) Ik* ( hree-pound (ax, not agnin^i the general 
}r(*!iiuieiit of iiidtntricd IndiiiiiH. IB* b'ared a recrudescence of 
f(. liner nieasure.s if Govenmient rejected tin* Indiana' prayers. 
Einally, Mr. C!in;pbei! answered that he was glad that the strike 
wi>8 not iriti'iided ns a proiest .agninst irnH'iilnred iiidians because 
all(*giiti"ns of ill trciitment appi-nred lo he the main plunk of Mr. 
Gaudhi’.s Hiipportcrs. 

Dut han, Jan. 6. 

'I'he Kev F. I'. .Andrews ^nd (he Rev. W. ri*aison, who have 
come to South Alricii Iri examine the Indian que-slinn, aduresm>d a 
meeting of indiaiiN ii(. Sydenham to-dsy deset thing (i'l* deep* feeling 
oil behalf of Soiivli Africtiii Indians of all cornmiini; ies in India. The 
Ilev. Mr Ainln*WN recited a poem in Siin.skrit given to him bv Mr. 
Kal.indru'iatli 'J’agoie hh u message to South African, ladiaas. 

Pieivria. /aa. JO. 

Mr. Gandhi, interviewed, said, he would not c’riharraas the Go- 
vernment by r«.oiiniug passive resisiancui while the strike was in pro- 
gres.s. 

Dm hftn. Ja'v. 10 ,. 

The polio;* employed at the time of the roc>:^nt Indian diA'turhaiMMJiB 
aro entraining for the Transvaal. 

IMlhi Jan. JO. 

Mr (iokhale has received the following cablegram from tht* KeV. 
Mr. AtidrewN dated rretoria 8th instant : -“Mr. Gandhi has a»- 
oounced that while the Railway strike tontinnes lie personally will 
aJviw the Indian coiiimnnily to Mispend passive resistance, aa<not 
to confuse i.'^sues or embarrass the (iovernmont ” Mr. Gokhalo Km 
receiver! the following cablegrams f'etn Mr. Polak, dated Dorban Bth 
instant: — “In the case brought by Mr. West againBt Mr. Todd, 
Manager of Fheenix Wattles Co., for threatening to thraHh him , on 
aecoiint of Mr. West’s iiiterforenct in- the case of ad Indian strUie 
alleged to have died from Hogging,” Mr. Todd hae been bound nv« 
to keep Ui© peace for six moutha and has been ordered to pay coaU. 

Piei4iid!naritthury, Jan. JJ . 

A section of the local lodtane connider that the time ie rip« fdif 
a renewal of passive resistance in conjimotiou with the strike, in 
of Mr. Ghndhi's advice. * 


The Comrade. 
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Imperial Legislative Council. 

The New Educational Policy. 

The BouMile Surendranath Hnncrjea nuivod (lie ff.llowinp' Kesolu- 
tion on the Glli January ; — 

“ That thiK Council recommends to the Governor-Oeoeral in 
Council the publication of (A) all official ]'apers in the possession 
of the Government of India including corrcspoudeu<'e if any with 
the Senate of the Calcutta Uuiversity and His Excellency the Rector 
relating to the affiliation of the Ananda Mohan College up to the B.A. 
Standard and the orders of the Government thereon together with 
the replies if any to the reprcsentalioiis of local public bodies and 
meetings (B) all official papers in the pos^ession of the Government 
of India including correspondence if any with the provincial Govern- 
ments and Local Adruiniatrations leading to tlie announcement made 
in para 25 of the GcAirmicnt of India resolution dated Gellii ‘ilst 
February, 1 tn 3, regarding lluMltsirabilily of introducing the school 
final cxaniination in llu* provinces where it has not been introduced 
and in jara 47 of placing the recognition of schools for the purposes 
of presenting candidates for Matriculation in the hands of the liocal 
Gcveiiinunts and all subs((pu‘nt correspondence relating thereto.” 

Mn. B ANEIUKa’s RKBOt-UTlON. 

In moving the Resdution that stood in bis name, Mr, Hanerjea 
eaid that the Resolution was an appeal to Government to take the 
public into confidence regarding certain educational measures and 
proposals which bad given rise to controversy and caused widespread 
adaim in Bengal. If there was one Departnunt of Government 
more than another in regard to which there could be mt secret and 
in which the co-operntion of the people was essential for its success 
it was the Department of Education. This view was, supported even 
by Lord Cur?( n, the author of (be Official Secrets Act. The Resolu- 
tion was brought forward to clear a mivapprehension that might 
exist and secure a complete understanding between the representatives 
of the people and the Grtveinnient regarding the vital issues affeoting 
the education of the |eopIe, raised in the Government Resolution 
of February 21st, 1013, and asking for the publication of official 
papers relating to the application of the Ananda Mohan College up 
to the B. A. Standard. 

AkAUOA MoKAN CoLLSXiE. 

Mr. Banerjea uarruled the history (d' the Institution, which wa.s 
named after one of the foremost men of India, the late Ananda Mohan 
Boee, He said the Ananda Mohan College was the only second- 
grade College teaching up to the Intermediate Standard in a district 
writh an area of square miles and a population of 4,502, 422. 

In 1911, after the passing of the Universities' Act aud the new 
Regulations, which imposed a heavy (inauoial strain ou the College, 
ita very existence was Uireateued ; but in the year 11)09, with the 
help and support of Mr Blackwood, who was then District Magis- 
trate of Myinensiuglr, a sura of Rs. 1,23,000 was raised, which gave 
a great impetus l<* the College and lor which the people were deeply 
grateful to Mr. Blackwood. In the year 1913 an application was 
made for the affiliation of the College up to the B. A. Standard, 
which was strongly supported by the t'ommissiouer of the Idvisioo 
and the District Magistrate. The enthuaiasm in the District was 
so great that about one hundred leading men executed » legal docu- 
ment by which they agreed to pay fifty thoutand fup<’cs, thirty-five 
thousand of which had been alreadyieubscribed and thirteen Ihon.^ands 
collected. The Government was moved aud agreed to contribnte 
Ra. 55,000 and raise the annual grant from six to eleven thousand 
rupees. The Unit^ersity Inspectors, who where deputed to visit the 
College, reported in favour of affiliation up to the B.A . standard 
in certain subjects. Thu Syndhatc recommended tlic affiliation, 
which was, however, disallowed by the Government of IiidiJi on the 
ground that the building war old and that tht* staff had not G'cn 
•pporoted. Mr. Banerjea said there had been instances where the 
neceasary cr-nditions had Ui>t been fulfilled, where the University bad 
ftecIiDed to recommend, but where the Government of 1 udia had grant- 
ed affiliation. He gave the inste nee of the liajshahi Cclluge, which 
mwa affiliated up to the B.A. iu Pliysics in 190;), altln ugh the bnild- 
iug and laboratory were not ready. The same case also happened with 
regard tc the Sylhet College, whose affiliation the University 
declined te recomraend but which was granted by the Govermncnt 
4 >t India in view of the fact that the building would be proceeded 
with. He tliought that no objection was raised regarding thu 
sffiliatiou of these two Colleges beeanso they were Government 
Oollegea ; but Mr. Banerjea clamed that private Colleges, having 
icHard to their limited resources, deserved more sympathetic treat- 
ment at the hands of the Oovernuient. This view was strongly 
pnssed by the Education Commission of 1882. 

SoHooi. Final Examination. 

Mr. Banerjea next referred to the question of tlie School Final 
Examination and hoped tljat Qovernme^ would do nothing to 
disturb the present arrangement. By th^'^ School Firirfl system a 
(bias was contracted by the local Educational officers against private 
acbools ; an4 it vas their views that /in many cases guided the 


decision of the authorities. The system also disclosed the great 
dangei to private in.stitutions involved in the transfer of the power 
of recognition from the Senate to Government. The School Final 
was prevalent in Madras where it had reduced the number of can- 
didates. It would never suit Bengal which had its own iieculiar 
local conditions and where it was tried in the Middle Engli.sfi and 
Middle Vernacular schools aud found wanting. the system 
was introdiK-ed it would restrict higher education. 

Rkcoonition of Schools. 

Mr. Banerjea finally touched upon the suggestion of placing 
the recognition of schools for the purposes of presenting candidates 
for Mairiculatimi iu the hand of local Governments. He said this 
suggestion of Government had been received with alarm and anxiety 
by the people of Bengal, who expressed their unqualified di.sapproval 
of the scheme in a public meeting held in the Town Hall in 
Calcutta at the end of .luly last. What was the justification for 
the proposal i Did the Senate of the Calcutta University ask to be 
relieved < r was (he work very inefficiently done ? He understood 
that the Bengal Government with the (;oneurrence of the Government 
of India consulted the Calcutta University who had urged weighty 
reasons against the proposal. The University did not want to 
be relieved nor had their work been inefficiently done in proof of 
which Mr. Banerjea quoted from the Bengal Administration 
Report. Regarding the Government plea of freeing the University 
for exercising more efficient control over schools and colleges 
Mr. Banerjea thought they had too much of it and Lord Morley 
was right when he said this plea of efficiency was carried too far 
in the government of this country. Referring to the right of the 
man who pays the piper to call for the tune, Mr. Baiierjei^ said 
in Bengal there were about six hundred High Schools recognised 
liy the I'niversity. Eighty of these were Government schools, 
about two hundred and sixty raceived Government aid and the 
balance entirely lived on private resonrees and to them the fominla 
of piper and tune did not apply. Finally he said there was not 
only no justification for the proposed change but there were stronfjt 
reasons to show that if it wa.s introduced in Bengal it would be 
attended with serious risks. In conclusion he strongly appealed 
to Government. Ho was not without hope that the proposal for 
the transfer of the right of recognition of schools from the Senate 
would not be oxionded to Bengal. The resolution of the Govern- 
ment admitted that each Province had its own educational system. 
It had grown up under local conditions and formed a part of the 
general well-being The people of Bengal loved their local con- 
ditions, in the shaping of which the Ooverninent had a supreme 
hand. * 

Before Mr. BanorjcH concluded His Excellency pointed out 
that Mr. Banerjeu bad already exceeded forty minutes and asked 
him to resume his seat. 

Mr, Banerjea concluding, made an eloquent appeal for the 
publication (J’ papers and not to disturb present ronditious. 

Malik Tiwana, who followed Mr. Banerjea, pointed <mt that 
as a matter of general principle he was opposed to the publicatiou 
of coDfidential papers. • 

The Maharaja of Cossimbazar supported the proposal and urged 
the publication of all the papers. 

Hai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur, in supporting, dwelt on the e.xceU 
lent work done by the Calcutta University and api>ealed to the 
(Government not U> curtail any of its powers. The new idea wonld^ 
prove costly without any corresponding advantage. 

M.r. V. R. Pundit was not against the School Final E.xamina- 
tion but thought the present method of recognition of (he Schools 
was the best He pointed oot that the University wa.s in «thi‘ 
best position to judge, not the local Government. Moreover, the 
propo.spvl change would progress tin? development of Secondary 
Education Concluding, he submitted that the change would not 
be welcome and asked for the publication of papeis. 

Pandit M. M. Malavyia, speaking on the .second part of the 
resolution, said it was true that there was a divergence of opinion 
regarding the School Final Exmiination. In Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces it was coming more ami more into 
favour. It was possiblo that in time opposition in Bengal would 
wear out but tbo publication of p.npers wcuild be greatly welcome 
as it would throw a new light ou the (juestion. I here was a strong . 
feeling in all parts of India that the power at present enjoyed by 
the Universities should not bo curtailed. 

SiK 11. Botlek’.s Scekc.h. 

The following is the full text of the Hon’blc Sir Harcoiirt 
Butler/s speech at the Imperial Legislative Council on Tnc.sday 
in connection with the llon’blo Mr, Stirendra Nath Banerjea s 
Resolution ndatiug to the educational policy ol the G.nernment 

of India ; — ... .i i 

“ Akhongh the words of the hon hie movco- were rather strong 

and fulminant 1 gladly recognise the inodcift'c tom- of his .speech 
aud his desire to help. I hope that our cuucalional debates wdl 
always bo conducted in this spirit. The points on which wo agree 
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are many and the points we differ on are tew, I think, indeed, 
that the hon’ble Wiover i» unn^tieH.sarily alarmed but f think his 
alarm is due to a rniHand<•rKtandil»^' which I hope to be able to 
remove. I ipay say at once that the Government desire whole- 
heartedly to take the peoitle into their confiderKte. They have no 
■ecretft in education and I think lliat the action of the Government 
of India since, the new de|)artment was I'orrned an 1 since IJis 

Excellency assuincd thi'. office <■>! V iceroy have bciMi corisoiiant 

with this attitude. There is no intention, whatever to substitute 
a policy of mistrust f )r a policy of trust and I think I am voicing 
the oplfil<m and the feeling of you all wlnm 1 say that it i-» in •o/j- 
ceivablfl to assisiate a policy of mistriwt with the vieeroyalty of 
Lord Ilardinge. While there is no desire for iiiiy sort of eori'-'.al 
inent we have to observe the nile.s and customs of l»usiness whieh 
liave giowu up aft(ir long «xj>erieneo in the r induct of pii'nlie atTairs, 
and on<' of t!ie first principles is this that tliose who corre.spond 
with the (joverii'uent must feel that they can eorrespoml freely 
and fraiiklv without fear of the piil)licaMori of their views except 
ill special isiscs when the public iiitfre-<t •ieirly re.piircs it. .Many 
tif you are biisin'i-.s iiii’u and you know that you could not eirry 
oil your liitsincss for a day if yon lia I n it c mil leiice that our 
('orre.spoiideuce would be respected. In the present iiistuuee the 
correspondence is not yet complete atid matters are still uii'lcr 

dimmsftioii bnt f hope to hi* ahlc to tell vm cn mgh to ^atisfv you 

UH to the aeti-iii of the Government. 

Fiksi P, tier ok Tine Ukhom tion 
"I iwtv turn to lh(5 terms of the resolution. ,\s already explained 
it Would lie iiMiisual to publish the c orrespondciiue between the 
Govcrtiineiil of I ndia, tlie io niversity ainl olhei s in regard l » the 
affilirftioii of th(' Aiianda .Mohan (lollegc, tlie facts, however, can 
be stated in a iint-sliell. In a letter dated .March llth. l!tl:5 the 
Hyndicate recommended the raising of the college to the status of 
a first grade institution, stating that it was in the cotitempUtion of 
the governiipr body of the college to eutertiiiii tin* services of an 
ixdditional professor iti ('very one of the subje.'ts pr ijiov'I l o b»i 
taught, b’lom the papers itwis apparent that the professors iiad 
not been appointed and ilial eeriairi iiiiprovemcuts in accommoda- 
tion, which had evidently been thought ueci'ssary in tin* ‘irst ins- 
tance, as the Local <.» iveraiiiciit was projiansl to give a grant of 
Its 55,000 towards them, provided that a soin of ILs r»(),00(t wan 
eollncted by private subscription, had not 'leeii carried out. 

From the minutes of the Syndicate it. appears that 11 m. the 
Vico-Ohaoccllor had stated that the (juestion of class aciom 
modation was the weak point about the College but that he hitd 
no dfttibt that whatever tium the local antlionties rr.ight Ire 
able to raise would be spent in extending the classa ccora- 
modatlon. He added that the consideration whioli weighed with 
him was tlie eongesUid state of the Calcutta t.lolloges and that if a 
properly equipped Mofussil College I'ould take in even 40 to tJO 
students, that would In*, a |H>int gauied. rbis letter was received 
by the Government of India at tin* end of May and on the I7tb of 
dune they sent tlioii reply to the (dTiret tliat flie applieati-m had 
reached them just bebrnr the conmumcement of tbe acadeinical year, 
that the present staff and accommodation wen* admiltedly insufficient 
for the affiliation Bought, and that the Governiucut grants, which fiad 
been prouii.sed, were conditional upon tin* grant of this affiliation and 
upon the raising of lis. bO 000 from local .-mbs. liptinus. The 
Oovornmoni of India were unable to sanction iuereased aililiation 
<on the basis of unperlormed promises, but they enprcisly stub'd that 
when improvements had been i arried out they would reconsider ttu* 
case. The Uou. Mr, Ghu/mavi, who svas iubu'estej in U.e case, 
wrote U* me on' the Ibti) -rf .‘uly that it bad been decided a rl to 
press for affiliatiou and since then the Government, o: Ind. r have 
received no furthoi information in tlie matter. They wili gladly 
roeoUhider the matter if irnprovemsnts have I'cen effis icd and i» 
viev» of the enthusia'ou wltli which the Hoo’lilc memlwr telU as the 
district is ablaze, 1 h‘»pe that the necessary condition will lie fulfilled, 
in whieh 1 think. I itaay claim the notion nf the 'S ivemmont 

of India will have Oi'en stimaiat.ng Ur. the ■ "f educati.m The 
Hon’ble Memlxsr charges the Government with ace «rding Tffureotial 
irealment to Governraeut (Colleges and io private institutions but he 
has to go back to 1909 for an instance to support his casi*. I may 
WMAtkm tiwrt iu the piwaeoV Department of E-iueMioo Imd uoi 
lieen oonsiUtuted uor had Hia Etcellenry assumed his office. I have 
therefore no fiMt-baud knowledge of the cause iu point, but 1 have 
been able to ascertain the facts and 1 think the Hon’ble Mover 
woold do well to verily his stateineuts before be rmikes them. 1 will 
quote the orders of the (Jovernrnent of India in regard k» the 
affiliatiou of the Uajshahi College “ With regard, however to the 
question of affiliation up to the B. A. examination, 1 am to offer 
the following observations on the proposals of the University ^f or the 
re-striction of the affiliation. In the case of philosophy the Govern- 
ment of India understand that since the date of the Senate recom- 
mendation the college has complied with the requirements of the 
linirerRity by appointing a eecond professor to teach this subjwt, 
and they do not consider it desirable therefore to order its disaffiliation 


in philosophy. The proposal t > disaffiliate the college in physivie 
and chemistry was apparently based upon the insufficiency of the 
pr ovision of the staff and the inadequacy ol the accommodation. 
The G ivernmeut of India are informed that, so far as the staff is 
eoncerried, the requ!iem'»ats of the University iu both these subjects 
liave now been fully mot. .Sufficient accommodation has aUo been 
j.r oviJeJ for the teaching of chemistry wiiile it is understood that 
plans of the physics lab'irat )ry are being puslied on. Since therefore 
tlie new accommodation i.s being provided with rca.sonahle despatch, 
and Bince tlie I’niversity inspectors in 1907 reported of the existing 
accoin-nodatioi) that it would do very well for the small B. X. and 
B. .Sc. classes that llni college was likely to have, the Government of 
India do not f‘el jiHtitii d in or leriiig the disaffiliation of the eollegc 
ill theso .subjects. In thc'e circiimstanc'*-. ilnv G iverurneut of India 
are of opini on tinit tlu* college .slioubl lie permitted to retain affilia- 
tion iq» to till* B, d ‘gree iu jilivsics and cliernistry.” The Council 
wili obs 'i-ve that the ease of the Bfijslisbi C illege was (.|iute different 
iu that the c m ditions reijuired ha 1 been fulfilb'd or wivre in train. 
.\s n'girds lb- Briija Mohan (yi'llege we seem to have leil little 
information. So far as rny iiiformatioii goes there never w.as a re 
i.-ommendatioii for di.salfiliati'iii. The commission pnqioseJ never was 
-.cut down liut Messrs, .laiiic-- and Cunningham and Dr. P. K. Koy 
inspected the (cill(*ge iu the oidinary eour-e and made a report W 
tlie r niver,ily. 'I'his also was lieforc my (iin.*. So far a.s 1 have 
been able to U'certaiu n > iii(|uiiy was made into the political aspoetB 
of the case. In any eas“, I tbiiik, I have xaul eiioiigli to convince the 
Council that lie* tl ivernment of India d'les not differentiate between 
tfovernment and private institutions, .Vs to ccrresporideuoe with 
local |iubr-c li idioH then* is little to say apart from the letters mid 
t,.-legiTims from tlie li iii. Mi. Gbu/.u ivi ami two tolegiaius received, 
one from tin* .Si'eretary of the Coilegi*. the other fro n thi* .Secretary 
of the M vmcii.siiigli .\^sociaLiou. Before any orders had i,ssucvl 
from (he Government of India the only eommuuieation.s reeeivod appear 
to have b«.*ii the following : the Secretary of the (odlege asked why 
the ap[)licatioii had been reiccted aud wii' told that the reason had 
been explairu'd to tlie l.l ni vei sity. A resolution was received from 
a public meeting in Taiigail asking for a rccvvnsideration of tii« 
decision and telegrams were also received from the Secretaries of the 
Myuumsingh Association and the Nadiabas.s Sablia, Gobiudapur, 
to the effect that the local public were mortified, TheiM» 
documents were sent to the Government of Bengal with a roqueut 
that the I’.ende.v. of the telegrams might be informed that the matter 
Would be considered by (iovern inent should Mu* application be renewed 
througli the propei channel. No such ajiplication has been re- 
ceived. 

Sn ONI> llALKorTHK BkbOI. OT ION . 

“I now Hull to the second half of the re.solution. In respect of 
this, 1.00, 1 am obliged to meet the resolution of the hon. member 
with a negative on the same ground, namely that it would be con- 
trary to practice to publish the corresp.indenee for which he asks I 
< aunot even indic.ate at present the uatur* of the cor'-esp on lonce bo- 
cause it involv.'s (jiiesiions still under discussion with the local G<v 
vernments Still less c.an I discuss (pie.siiooa of fact or policy oo 
which the replies of local Governmi-nts are not yet complete. TImi 
diseussiou must therefore, so f-ir as I am coneermvl, ri'inain neademic. 

I can, however, assure tlie hon, membe;- that noMiing will be done 
iu haste or without full e insidoration. Indeed any action in regard 
to the reeogniti'iu of .»'(.“.ho )ls will involve legislation with its atteudaoi 
pro.'«s.'..-s of .msultatiom It may. Ii .w’ever. serve a useful pur|>(W« 
if I indicate at greater length than was posdble within the compoM 
of » general re«'>lut.ioii. the reasons why the Governmeiu of India 
have cousuUod I rcal G'lvernmcnts in regard to these qnestionR. The 
two aspects of the resolution are distinct although collateral Both 
refer to High .Schools only whieh prepare boys in English either to 
eoiiipletc their scho >1 courstis or to go on to a Lniveraity. I wlB 
deal fir'-'t with the school leaving certificate or school final examina- 
tion This has a Img history behind it. For more than thirty ymn 
the sy.stems of .school education have been oritioised on all 8id««, aa' 
being unduly literary in .diaracter and unduly fiub<jrdinate to Examtaa- 
t,i(,n. The Martieulation Examination, it has constantly boen said, kaa 
led directly to cram the development of the memory at the expense of 
the higher facultie.s, the neglect of character and the loss of health 
and buoyancy of mind. The interests of the majority have l^n tha 
inUrests of the few and the conditions of the matricalatioa 
examination have cramped the scope of general edocation. I maf 
mention that comparatively few pupils (about one-fifth of those 
studying in the high clas»e« of a schoal) pass beyond the school 
stage to college. In order to meet critl<>lsm,» ol tihis hind the com- 
mission of 1882 recommended » school course of a m^ern an4 
practical character, freed from the dominion of a matricnlatiou exami- 
nation. This recommendation was generally accepted but did not 1^ 
to any appreciable result. Either the time was not ripe Or the destra 
for change had not really sunk in. The whole <iae8tion was again 
considered b> the Indian Universities Commission cf I90f who ^ 
vised that the conduct of a school final or other school examinationi 
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was outtiide the tunctious of a university, that the university would 
•benefit if the rnatrioulatiou were no longer a<M‘opJ,od as a test for 
service under Government, that a school final examination should 
{)« substituted as ipialifying for udmission to i.rofessimial examina- 
tions, and that it could advantageously be made a eomplete or at 
least a partial tost of fitness f..r eutram-e t » a Cniversity Sir Gooroo 
Das lianerji, a name always to be mentioned with great resp-et 
disscuted from this a lviee on certain grounds, two of which have 
aincc been wholly or in part removed— first that there was then no 
definiti! acheme of school final examination and secondly that the 
resources of the universities would suffer if tim^ were deprived of the 
matrimilation. I cannot withmit unduly tiring your jiaiicnce trace 
in detail the history of the iiucstion in the (liffercnt provinces. ^■.)u 
will find full information on tl^c snl.ject in tlu very able and exhaus- 
tive (juinqueuniol reviiov prepared liy Mr. Sliarp. wliiidi will shortly 
be published. Mrief its this review is it will sliow that the liisi .ry <d 

the case has passed Ihrougli three stages In tlie first instance the 

idea was to produce a moderate side eourse ami an examiuati<m 
which would serve as a ('crtifhnite bw cmployirn'iit 'vith uit Meccssarily 
drawing students to a university career. In lim second iiistanec 
the idea was to frame a cours.' wlii< h would me-t the needs <.f pupils 
who did n >t want a university career but who did not wish to L>e 
restricted to a modern side eduenti.. 11. In the tliiid insbuiee it was 

recognised that there were s,.rions defects not only in the matter 
I'Ut also in tie' manner of examination and an at'empt was made to 
substitute re-'ords of the pupil’s x-lio.-l career and Inoad pncti.'al tests 
attainment for a purely written examination Mere carried out t>y the 
external authority of the univerMfy. Karly attempts to estai.lisii 
t/'sts other iban tlmsc of an external ex aim nation were not success- 
ful. Within tin' Ill'll (|niminei;niimi, liowevei. new systems have Imen 
fraimal in Madras and the rmted Pro'in.'c. Ibnh of these sy.stems 
lay Stress on tin- record of the pupils progress maintained m the higli 
classes of schools. The Madras system, while it includes examma 
tion does not make the grant of a cerlilieute eoiuiitional on the 
attainment of any i-rescribed standard in examination. ! he grant of 
a ('.erlilieate under the ruited Provinees system does depend ou the 
attainment of a .-ertain proHcieucy based on written and <msI examina- 
tion The certiti<\Htes niuler both Madras and I’niteJ Provinces 
sYstims are retsignised by the local universities as equivalent to 
niatrir-ulation hut the Madras ecrtillcato is, while the Pnited J^rovinces 
certificate is not. the sole qualification for Government service of 
curtain grades. 'I'he Madras certificate is open to pupi's of nearly all 
^•hools and the .system (-r school leaving certificati-s has f.ractieally 
auperseded the matriculation examination, The Pnited Provinces 
.•ertifi<-ato can only he ohUined by pupils of certain recognised schools 
but it is becoming increasingly popular The only province other 
than Madras and the Coited Provirnxis which has an effective scheme 
of school leaving testis Bombay, where the scheme does not rely 
upon the record of a pupil’s aduevements and character but is purely 
elatuinational. Thi.s is not le-ogniHod l.y ibe Pnivcrsity and is 
regarded as the sole Mnalificatiuii tor f Jevernment employ at that 
stage incideniuliy 1 nmv menti u\ lhat in both Madras ami the 
Ijniuid rrovinces the test or examination is directed by e special 
board I'l the former provircr this ct Iisi^i!^ td tin- director, four 
.fficials and r«,mr non-officials. In the lat.ior province it consisis . f 
th- Director, two icpresentativcs of the Uniicr-dT.y. .m- of the Thoma- 
son Tollcge, lloorkce. one of the Ghami>er of Commerce, two oib-ers 

of the department, two non official m.mibeis appointed by Govmn- 

ment and the .Xssistant Director as secretary. I wmild ask y -u to 
consider that the Government of India have brought no pressure to 
l^ar in the matter as regards any details of either the Madras or the 
United Provinces’ systetn. We have performed the growtii of two 
BTstems very different in character. Our own suggestion combines 
tie featunw of both sy.stems but we re^’ognisc the ..desirainlity ol an 
experiment. While we realise that the udue of external "xamma- 
tioMS cannot be overlooked, because they set before the teache.'- a 
definite atm. and maintain a standard, we arc convinced that th^ 
definite aini of external eyaminatious <.fteu unduly oversfmdows 
instructioD, and that tlm standard of an ext<w.'iRl examination is 
neccHSarily limited to examination results, especially in view of the 
large numbera that have to be examined, ami does not take account 
of the record of mental development of external growth ol character. 
Our suggestion is that a record nhonld be taken of the progress and 
conduct of each pupil in the high classes of a High School, and of 
ibe marks obtained in the various school tests. The Inspector would 
outer bis remarks upon these record.s at the time of his visits, and 
thus obtain some aciiuainUuce with the career of each candidate 
daring the two or three years before examination. The exainina 
tion itself would be cmiducted partly by written papers on the more 
ironortant subjects of instrnction but also to a large extent orally, 
due regard being paid to the students past career. The Government 
of India have already stated that they are prepared ri. assist with 
imch grants as they may be able to afford, the introduction of any 

ench system which may be loctlly practicabVl. But there has not 

been any compalsion in the matter nor has/ the case pasfed as yet 

beyond the «Uge of suggestion. 


Hkcoonition koi: Sohooi.s. 


‘•I turij now lu the rccognitbm of schools. Evtry modern system 
of c lucationul organisation is based on a large and growing ineasuni 
of stabi control. It is generally agreed by thoughtful people n<)w 
that the control of (iiluoation is a duty of the State to the parents 
and the rising generation. Ileferring to sitcondary .schools in their 
lesolution of 1!)0I the Goveriime.nt of India laid down tlait whether 
thes ‘ schools were managed by public authority or jirivate persons, 
and whether they received aid from publie funds or not. the Govern- 
meat was bound, in the interest of tin* community, to .se^* that the 
ediicatiiiii pr.ivided in them was nmd. The Government decidwl 
to leave the linal act of recognition in the case of all seliools to the 
ITiiversity. In [iraetice the Universities have, in the main. Iteen 
guided liy tin* dc|iarlments of public instruction examinations. Diffi- 
I'lilties there have been, in certain quarters, but on the whole the 
.advice i(f the ileparLmeiit inis l»een followed. I’lio Madras Univer- 
sity has delegiited the act of recognition to the department entirely. 
\Vi‘ <• ommeinl the .success of .Madras to the attention of Bengal, 
VV^e cannot .I'lmiL that we liiiv<> thrown a dark shalo.v over Bengal 
education. 


“! would like to say a few w >rds c»f a general eliarecter in con- 
I sometimes w iinter wlietlier jii'iqile sri*alise the etiormoua 
ehauges that ai<* enming ivei- ’lur educational 'systems, and the neeos- 
r%ity for rec a -itiiig oiir ideas in regard to them. What may have 
sufficed liitberto will not suffice intieli longer. W'iiat seems an im- 
[iMs.sible reform in w will, perhaps, lie out (h' date ten or tifteon years 
lieiu'e. Things aie moving very fast in the <‘diieational world, and 
if India is to hoi I her plaei* we. must move in synijiathy with them. 
Wh m 1 look at the results .already aehieved witli the in iterinls at 
our disposal, and retleet on the possiliditii's as well as I he diffiiuilties 
of the future I rest in hope. 1 trust that ! have ix'iivinced you that 
the ( i!ov<*rti'ncnt of India has no sinister motives in the action which 
it has taken, but is canyiug oiil a progressive and a fully accredited 
policy. 1 ask you to bebiu’c in the lionesty and good iritt'ut of the 
(Jovernment of India and the Uoeal Governments in regard to 
education. We are st raining every nerve to make it more respon- 
sive to the needs of tlie pteiple and the time, and wc confiditntly 
count on the iissistanec of Indian parents in the great work before 
ns all." 

After Mr. JUmerjea had replied the re.solntion was put to the 
meeting and declared lost. 


Resolution on tlie Press Act. 

Mu. R\NKr.,iK \’h Si'kkoh. 

In m >viug the rcsolnti in on the press .\ -t Mr. Baaerjen^said 
he had no d csire to revive mem iries oi a controversy n iw piactioally 
(lead and forg'itteu. I'ln* Act jiassi'd with eonsiderable opposition* 
in the c inntry, and in the, d> i»iU* in tlic Imperial (hmiicil in 1910 
on this m-.asure, a general desin* was expressed by the non-olficiaf 
Indian imiiiibcrs. iucliiding man_\ d the sujiporters of the Bill, 
vhat the Act should be treated is an eui ‘rgerit measure dealing with 
a cri.sis tba. inid uiib rtiiuati'ly urisen, and that it should not find 
a p'irmauent place in the statute book; Init, views did not prevail 
and tlie Pr 'ss .\.ct had become n part of the ])ermaiient legi.slation, 
and had been oi operation for four years, and the pul>lic were now 
in a [i.isition t" indge the results of its operation. He diif no* 
wish to 'plot • the verdict of po[uilar ojiinion as that might not 
Ih*. acceptable to th(: other side, but be would refer to an opinion 
,of ai: iiitliorlty of Hnqnestioued weight an 1 imjiortaace, an opinion 
of none other than tin* Hoii’ble Sir Lawrence Jenkins Chief .lustieo 
o.f Bengal. Ml Banerjea next ipiotcd the judgment of Sir Lawrence 
•lonkiiiH in the Coinradf case, and said he could not conceive of a 
condemnation of the law more restrained yet more emphatic. Such 
a law, .S') dangerously C'linpn hensive In its .scope and yet S'> exacting 
in its demands, needed necessary safeguards for its proper adminis- 
tration, and the fdovernnicnt anticipating .he need of such safe- 
guards wisely sought to pro -’id.* them here. .Mr, Banerjea i read 
extracts from the speech delivered in the Imperial Council when 
the Press Bill was under c -usideration. .Mr. Sinha was then law 
member of the Council and sp' ike iu cleat and emphatic terms 
<'D the meaning and intent of the Government, a declaration which 
was heartily endorsed by Lord Minto the then Viceroy. 

The speech of Mr. Sinha was an authoritative pronouncement on 
the official side. The question wliich Mr. Banerjea now asked was, 
had the pledged safeguards b(.‘en provided and if not tlie public 
had a right to demand that they should be provided. 

Mr. Banerjea next dealt with Section 4. <5. :) and 10 of the 
Press Act and said that whenever power wa.s vested m the local 
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dovt'rrmiCDt to direct a f< rfcilurc, the oblig'atic'D wan alj>o irnfXJicd 
tobtatein tvriting the Mubject' matter of tb« complaint in the notice 
of the lotfeilnrc, but all that nab nullified by Section 22, of the 
. Act. That woa the clear meaning of Section 22 and that was 
»iao the, ^opinion of the High Court of Calcutta. He read Section 
2s iuu filfio ih^ o|)iiuon of (ho Chii;f r/ufe'tico und Afikt^d that in 
the light of acinal wording (if the Section and the opinion of the 
Chief Justice, what lecamc of the aafeguarda which Mr. Sinha as 
Law Mfwbcr gave on behalf of the Government of India. The 
poblic were driven t.. that conclusion that a distinct pledge given 
^*^*^^ 0 ”***^**^ India through their Law Member remained 
unfulfilled. Safeguards were prouiiwd but the High Court said they 
did not exist. It was distinctly stated with a view to allay public 
iMr Aiid ADxiPticH that tho Hiibjoct’inaltcr of the conipli^iut would 
he set forth in the iifitice of forfeiture and the parties would have oi>- 
portuiities of testing the legal validity of such a notice. It now appe- 
ared that the Government need not slate the objectionable matter 
and the pledge stood unredeemed. The Government did not and 
could not mean such a thing. Apart from the high-mindedness of 
the Goiernment of India there was internal evidence in the Act 
Itself to show that Government fully intended to embody in the law 
safeguards prorasied by Mr. Sinha. Mr. Banerjea thought there 
was no intentional omission but an error in drafting. He was 
^nfinned in that belief by the examination of Section 17 of the 
Aft which provided for an appeal to the High Court against an 
order of the forfeiture, but an appeal to the High Court became 
]nea»iD|l«Ra unless the materials for a review were placed before 
tliai trthnnal auch ah would bo providGd by th6 lUAudAtory provi- 
aiona of section 4,9 and 10. The Act could not be allowed to 
nwllify in oue^ part what it proponed in another nor impose upon 
parties impossible ootiditious as regards the burden of 
proof, for in the opinion of Sir Lawienco Jenkins, the law as it 
required the aggrieved party to prove the negative, that the 
written matter complained of did not come within the all-ombracing 
* not spread by the act. , To ask an aggrieved party to prove a nega- 
tire waa a logical impoasibility and the gravanieii of the lurdeo 
WM accentuated by the foot that he waa re<iuired to prove an all-eom- 
that the puhliootiou did not conic directly 
indirectly within the purview of the Act. The speaker quoted 
the opiiiou of Sir fiawrenee Jenkins to further illustrate this 
l^nt,^ He next said there hod been seiwibUi iinproveuient lo the 
Mtoation and the tone of the press had changed for the better, which 
iMt waa admitted oven by Anglo Imdian writers who were opp<i«»ed 
to the national aepiratious of Indians. The iiiiprovemoitl was due 
to % oonoiliatoi 7 and benevolent policy of Lord Hardinge and 
looxing te the situation from the popular point of view, he was 
joatified in demanding a substantial modification in the Press Act. 
and in making an ardent appeal to the (iiovemment to remove a 
just grievance hi conclnsion, Mr. Banuerjea said, the newspaper 
jpreaa was a great organ for veutilating public questions and an 
inatrameni of popular education. The press was a sacred gift 
of British Vnlc and the amendment of the Press Act which he prayed 
for wouW soften Uie rigonrof an everlasting ban. 

Mauik Tiwana. 

Malik Tiwana who followed Mr. Bsoerjea spoke amidst loud 
kogbter. He opposed the resolution and asked for more stringent 
press laws. In course of his sjrerch ho said An unbridled nross is 
tlie greatest curse of India and tbore ban never been a more appre*- 
jpriate and more useful Act passed in this Council thau the Pres* 
Ant with the exception of two others, the Seditious Meetings Act and 
the Conspiracy Act, which constitute its part and parcel and which tire 
aalcnthted to strikli a blow at and suppreiw auHrohisra and seditious 
ptopagaada organised or iinorganized. I think that it is the seditious 
pnM which liCA At the root of ti)« otbor tiro* It is papGfA or other 
aaditious panqihlets whk'h poison unsteady persons and result in engen- 
dering in Iheirniinds either conspiracy or an nncontiollabli? excitement. 

.Mauauaja or Kasmipork. 

The Maharaja (>f Usahipore speaking nt xt could oot say that 
drcimislaoces had su dianged as to demand a of the Act and 

h« did not think that lime had wnw when Government should be 
ditested of its power to control irrespoosiblo writing. In supporting 
ge latter part of the resolution, Be said that if it was » fact that the 
High Court had no power under the Act to question the validity of 
an order of forfeiture passed by the Local Gorerniuont. the an.biguity 
Mould be removed. '' 

Mb. K. Hoi>a. 

Mr. K.Huda spoke io support of the motion and asked the 
Council to rectify au unintentional error. Hs also expressed his 
otdigation to Mr. Benarjea for his resolntiun. 

Mr. Kama Raoaninqar. 

Mr. llama Bagaoiiigar while expressing himself against Ae repeal 
of the Act strongly »p< ke in support of the resolution. Ho explained 
the ambignity in the law and asked for its removid. 


Mr. M. S. Das. 

Mr. M. S. Das said that after hearing Mr. Boneryea he was 
convinced that an amendment of the Press Act was aeomry. He 
referred to Malik Tiwana’s specrch which urged for a stringent law 
which showed that demand for amendments were comiug from both 
sides. He then referred to the “ Comrade ” case and urged the 
Council to accept the resolution, 

Mr. Das was criticising the mandatory provisions when time was 
called. 

Da. Kknrick. 

Dr. Kenrick was the next speaker. He said that as member of 
the select committee on the Press Legislation of 1910 and as one 
having soroo experience of the working of the Press Act he desired to 
offer some remarks. Every one must admit that the Act hod placed 
an extremely effective and powerful weapon in the bands of the 
Executive. But those who were best informed were aware that this 
weapon had been invariably wielded with extreme moderation in every 
case in which the necessity for using it hod occured during the paat 
four years. As the Hou’ble mover had mentioned some 800 publica- 
tions had been dealt with and in only one case hod the legality of 
the forfeiture been contested and in that one cose the forfeitures hod 
been comparatively few. He might say that in many — if not nearly 
all of the cases in whioh forfeiture had occured, the pubUoations bad 
been of the most fiagrantly revolutionary character and in not a few 
of these cases it would have been deplorable if the Uw had not offered 
some effective and summary means of dealing with snefa publications. 
The most complete answer to the resolution was the foot that daring 
the whole coarse of the time during which the Act hod been in force, 
the only occasion on whioh the action of the Executive had been 
tested was that to which the mover hod alluded. The Uon’ble mover 
hod urged no doubt in the best faith that the safeguard promised by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Sinha on liehalf of the Government had not been 
fulfilled, but it was a fallacious argument to quote the Hon’ble Mr. 
Sinha’s words, referring to one cl^ of section dealing with the for- 
feiture of presses and soenritiee and divorcing them from their context 
to apply them to a totally different section upon the strength of these 
aileg^ violated promise a charge had lieen levelled against the 
Gevernment, that it had failed to fnltill iu piomist**!. 

Mr. Banerjea rose to a point of order to protest against the 
remarks of Dr. Konrick. He denied having charged the Government 
with a violation of its pledges. 

Dr. Kenrick repeated bis remarks and was supported on the point 
of order of the vice-president. Concluding Dr. Kenrick referred to 
the judgment in the “Comrade” case and expressed his opinion that 
the Act contained snflRcient safeguard and asked the Council not to 
modify its salutary provisions, 

Mr. Sri Ram. 

Mr. Sri liam in supporting said that the request of Mr. Banerjea 
was very modest and drew the Councils' special attentioa to the 
seooud part of the resolution. 

Mr. Asad Ar.i» 

Mr. Abad Ali in supporting said the resolution cooo«rn«d not 
one particular class but all classes of the Indian community, li 
neither asked for the repeal of the Press Act nor attempted to 
introduce radical changes into the Act. The first part of t!»e resolu* 
tioQ required a clear statement or description of the offending worda 
or articles or signs or visible representations, within the metnfittg 
of tlic law in all ca»t^s of forfeiture and the second pari required a 
modificatioD of the section 22 of the Press Act so os to give and 
definite powers to the High Court in dealing with forfeiture ^oceed- 
iogs. Though certain sections of the Act provided in thr eadier 
stages of forfieture and before the application to the High CiAtrt jliiii 
the Government would state or describe the offending words tfiria- 
or representations, one of the most important section, nttnely 8e<iwn 
12, did uot contain such a provision. In the absence of a "tatettMmt 
of di>scription of the offending words and even of a statement Of fjha 
grounds that led to an action of forfeiture, no judicial aathorHy 
however high and competent it be, could pronounce' a judmeni; TTik^ 
public were entitled to know the exact nature of the offence wfieo 
order of forfeiture was mode. Though section 12 pro?id«tf ilmi 
the Goverraent should state the grounds of its opinion, ft; i' 

unfortunate that in a recent well known cases, it Wd falltd to r 
do so. After the frank pronouncement by Sir Lawtento Jfinlrihil ift 
the “Comrade” case, need it be said that the Press Act slm^ Icht^- 
with be modified so an to empower the High Cdfiri to d^l ifilh 
press proseontions in an effective inadiier? Bat Ati as ft 
stood at present was an instrument of andi^ gi^t pemer in the hmids 
cf the executiro so much so that it made the l^hest judloial tributiai 
feel their utter Mpleesness io the matter. Hence ; sum smalt modi* 
ficatipos io the estontial partipttlars as the Hon’ble IHr, Baa^ 
suggested would bring the Act Ip conf«gmfty with the liberal prinripi 
les of the; Government. The ekciting and qririi^ 
demanded a stringent law were happily gone ^ by apd the prsen^ 


t/tb Janaary. 




peaoefal times no longer required such a rigorous Press Act. It wa« 
pertiaps not fulN known how little was the operation of the present 
Ant calculated to promote free growth of an independent public 
opinion. 

Botli Itaja Ivaslial Pal Singh and Mr. V. li. Pandit supported 
Uie resolution. The latter deprecated the disctission of section 4 as 
being outside the scope of tlio resolution and dwelt at length upon 
clause 8 of tl»e Act. He urged the Council to accept the tosolutioM. 

Sts HKtaN.ii.i> CnAODOoK’s Ukci.y. 

The Hon. Sir Ue^ii aid Craddock in ivjilji iig quoted clauses in 
the resolution whidi he said represented tlie desire of llc^ lloo'ble 
Mover to some extent. Some previou-; speakers had explained 
matters in wliich tiie mover had n >1 Itccn (jiiito clear. lie (the 
mover) proposed to secure tfie renowal of a Himiluripv of ju-ucecinre 
under the (lilTerent sections of (iie Act witlumt aotnuny specihiog 
the section which would have to ho regurdod. Jtj fact the llon'hlo 
Mover was urging that the pmeeJure under Rootion 12 should he 
assimilated to the wording of section 4, 0. 9 and 1 1, not withstanding 
that section 12 was totally dilTerent from th(»s« sections and the 
language used was quite dis.similar. 

Mr. Uanerjea rose t<. a point of order. The president asked him 
to reserve liis explanations till the tiin * of reply. 

Sir Uegiiiald Craddock continuing said he wa.s explaining what 
Uro effects were of the amendmoiits pto>po.scd and tlw oidy way in 
which the object of the resolution could be carried out would ho the 
amendment of Section 12 wliich was not specifically rofm rcd to. But 
the oiruuiust.Mnces were different in ca-se of a keeper of u prc.s.s or a 
puUishef of a uewjqmper. Wncre his property was to he forfeited ? 
Another saftj-^guar is alluded to iiaJ tlierofore, been provided. The 
disseminator or the writer of a proscrihe 1 hook or pamphlet was 
generally an unknown person nud tlie Imlk of such literature was 
either printed Hccrcctly or abroad section. 12 tluuefore, referred not 
to vnluablo property or security but to pri.bnblj a few books or 
pamphlets- of proluihly trivial value. The forfeiture is publicly 
notified in the (Joverment (ira^jctto to all coi..cetucd that, Nuch litcr.a- 
tare hud been proscribed a.H a warning to the public, ft was true 
that the section might he used in regard to literature nosses.sed or 

{ >rinted bt the owners of known pre.s-'ca but the forfeiture of the 
iteradire did nof. entail, the forfeiture of ihc press or of any ce-mrity. 
No person of ordinary pi udenoe would urge that it was incumhent 
upon U»e Ooverninent to do the very thing which this .•••rcli'in was 
designed to prevent and to publish al>road the very w irds or [uclnrea 
to which exception was tukim. fn the case of literature produced 
oatside India Government Imvo long enjoyed the piovcr of preveuting 
iU iinporUtion under the provisions of tlio Sea Cu.stoms Act or its 
oetxure and rnr.*’eiinre if it escaped defection at the Rca |iorl.s. The 
bulk of the literature affected was viol* utly revoluliouary and in a f»'w 
oases though such litorati-ro might not be vioh-ntly prcjudiciai ti; the 
Knglish readers it might neverthcltss he hiirl.ly mid'-.^inihlu to spread 
it broadcast Hiijongst the fndisQ 4. Itwa.suot possililc, therefore to 
amond Section 12 in tlm direction of bringing it info Himilitiity of 
procedure with Uio suutioui dealing with the forfeiture of valnahio 
property A great deal h'ld hc’n umdu of the remarks on the 
Lipn’ble M>r. s»uha but as the IJxn'Lie Mr. Tundit ha-’ I’ointevl out 
Ihoive' ramarka referred to forfeiture of presRe.s and securities the 
Home Member procctjded to qaoJe Mr. Sinha on this point. He -laid 
ibe Press Act of 1910 was thioogbly examined at the time oi iU 
eqactmCnt both by the Council and by a selcci committee, the 
SieiftberB of which givw miantc of di'went but neither in t he aruend- 
, B^fai proposed id Council nor in the minutes of dissent was any 
sJitftmpt made to aitumd th;.-, section 12. The Hon’blc Mover may 
daggest that tbi.s wa.i mere inadvertence but Mr. Sinlu was making 
Ills speech not ou the iutroductioo of the Bill out after it had been 
SMirsfiiliy examined and the select committee had Resented its report. 
XhiS.B{U f^as not a long one and such a marked difference between 
Working of the sectioas could not have esoap<-d notice by accident. 
A4 a toktter uf faet the difference: of words wak absolutely intontbuial. 
^9 H<NaEie tnateber refetKng to the second re<'om.'i)endation made by 
j|.r, Bgnetjea: said dthat the power should not he exercised by any 
glithoiUy lower than a local Gnvernirtent. The statute book was 
ftdl of powers reserved to b>cftl Oovernment which were responsible 
,bod ies and whidi Were not m danger of using their powers arbitrarily 
<»r Xfithoiifc di.seretioo. The only reawm for providing n reference to 
{adlcii^ doidsion yras to oQaure Whotlier the order. s passed were within 


llie terms of the eeciton or not. 

Sir Boginald Craddoiik .Went on to qoiito Sir Herbert Uisley on 
ibit^ potn^. It wsrt quite clbar that it was never intended to give the 

otjiec than those contained in sccliun 4. 
oatarally Goveromont wonld always desire to c miply with the 
pre^crilMld bylaw. B.iit tbd eonstnfcUon to lie placed upon 
4)rcl^r<mmiud^ a vital issue* H a technical irregularity 

trhieh of opuWe be anintentional of the order were to 

. W ijiloWed^^W vlUate the order, the |mnst;jrovoh?tioniary pamphlet might 
W eciditef^^ iCttdiii 'Whij^ points of|,law or proce- 

iioM, were The e^akV he^'^l^^lticusscd'the of 

Mie Chief id Af the rnqyer bad referred 

onoe or twiof* g^oerkl eititude of 


the public towards the Act he wished to remove any misapprehension 
that might ari.se. It was quite true that the Chief Justice had com- 
plained that a mauiiatory portion under Section 12 had not been 
complied with in the Government notification but they could not 
find in his juilgcmotit any specific statement that ho commitb^d him- 
self to any opinion lliat the interpretation placed upon the Macedonia 
piiiuphlet wu.s far l•(‘aclli^g or arbitrary and he stated his grounds, 
namely that it was no [lart of (he High Courts’ duty’ to pronounce 
on the wisdoiu or otherwise of lllxeeulivo actions of (iovornment and 
he sia’.'.l liis reisoiH in no inn-eiiaiii (ermH. It had always been 
.sunicioiit if Government slated which of the six clauses ander Section 
4 was h' i.l to he npi'lieable to a oiso of forfeiture. Concluding Sir 
lleginuld said ; — “ .\s lor tlie future I Inivo a lively faith in the 
indcj endouee of our High Court Judges and I foid no doubt that if 
at any lime the I'l.voeiuivo Govern.uent should exercise their powers 
under this .\et. ni'lily or oppressively that the Judges will find no 
difficulty ill iiivalid.iting their illegal action.” Sir Ueginald 
Craddock ojiposed tlie resolution, 

O'rilUll Sl'KAKKllS. 

I’amlit Madan Moliau Mulaviya, who followed Sir Ueginald 
(Vaddock, said that the remarks of the Home Member had greatly 
simplified matters. 'I'liero wins no suggestion in the resolution that 
the Mover wanted a repeal of the I’ress Act, He drew special 
attention to section 12 and htdd tliat the stating of grounds under 
(bat Swtion would not diKseniiuate tlie nlTending words which 
both the ilomo Meml)cr and the Advocate General apprehended. 
H(^ condemned the restricted power of the Higlit Court in dealing 
with the Cress Act and urged the Council to accept the resolution as 
a .strong case had liocn made out for Govonunent to examine tho 
whole position. ^ 

Sir E!)rahim lliihmatoola in supporting referred to the Home 
Member’s .speoeh and dwelt upon the existing safe-guards which ho 
held woie Illusory. He rooullcd cases when Government had oom'e 
up before the Council <o modify tho act or acts to conform the 
original intention of tlm lcgi.slatui-c. »Similarly they had come up 
for the revi.sion of the Cross Act. He urged tlie Council to accept* 
the resolution. 

Mr. Cliariar in supporting criticised the speeches of tho Home 
Member and tlie .Vdvoeatc-vieucral and said tho High Court of 
Bengal ItaJ found that tfiere was con.sidoruble discrepancy in decla- 
ration and perforniivnco, Tlie request was modest and ho saw no 
reason why H should not la; granted. 

Sir 0. M Oliitinivi.s sn);porting urged for the alteration in the 
wording of the law ro a.s to make .safe-guards more operative. 

Mr. Banerjea summed up the debate and urged thnt safe-gtiards 
were urmperutive. He regivlted tho disposition of the Home Member 
to go over the pledge given in the past and pointed out to almost 
unanimity among til * non-olTiciiil meinbecR for the revision of the 
law. He fmtlier s till timl w'iiatcver might be tho decision to day 
they would rurther deal witli the question. 

A division lieing called the resolution was rejected by 40 voting 
against and 17 for it. • , 

Tlio Council then adjourned to tlio 18th instant. 
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London, S6th Deoetaher, 1913. 

Tiik “Times” on “Th« Indian PKitir,.” * 

Indian affairs have been rather prominent thia week in London, 
owing to the four “ remarkable” articles, which have appeared in the 
“T'lm-s” on what the national journal of England is pleaseff to call 
“The Indian IVril.” Had this paper to-day the same intlucnce in 
Dioulding British jiublic opinion, which it undoubtedly possessed in 
‘times fortunately gone bye, the wicked and malignant campaign, 
which it has just started, would have naturally been viewed with no 
little alarm and anxeity by all those, who have the true interests 
of tho British Empire in India at heart. Those, who are familiar 
with Indian matters and are in a position to understand the real 
situation in India, however, are not likely to allow their own mind 
t«> be ia any way prejudiced or in the slightest degree infiuenced by 
the present series of artieles in the “ Times ” on the “ Indian Peril,” 
which obviously exists only in its correspon ienl’s imaginative mind.. 
T<i studiously ruisropresent the facts of the whole case, as ia being 
done in certain quarters at the present moment, is considered as 
notiling less tiian criminal by all thinking men and to deliljerately 
stigmatise the gre.at hulk of the Indian popnlation as revi lutionnries 
and seditionisls, when they are trying to do nothing more than 
demand the fulfillment of the fundamental principles of Brlti.sh 
justice and fair-play is looked upon as a gross outrage on the 
undoubted loyalty and devotion of the Indian pei*plo to the British 

Crowiv 

On the whole, the “ Times ” articloa have fortunately not created 
that uuivorsal sruisation in England that wasr no doubt anticipated 
and even tho Tory Press in general has treated the matter 4»ith 
extraordinary iodiffcrenco. The Liberal Pres-.s. however, has rilep 
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to tho occiwicm uploodtdljr and has, at the outset, earnestljr warned 
^ Public tu View thetw Htories with the utmost suspicion. The 
“ Daily News and fjcader” in h inaxoih‘’«'it leading article on the 
•object, has thojvnghly «X{K>sed the h jllowriess of all the argujoents 
* used in the ’‘TitneM*’ in support of its doctrine and has thus aodoub> 
tedly rendebiid a truly IiO{)erial Service. ‘‘All this” proceeds the 
“Daily News” “is preliminary to a demand for a revival of the 
deportations and for new rostrective measures. If this rampaigu 
In which we* see the hand ot tho reactionary inlluen'ies tliat played 
SO aril a part in connection with tho last period of unrest — is sneess- 
fttll, theib will ho an “Indian Peril’ indeed, and one from which 
WO ahall iiot^iuorge so fortunately os we did from the last,” ......... 

There are of course, firebrands in India as ei.se, vhere and their most 
useful agents are the roaclionary .\u:^o Judians, who inspire tho 
l^rCas. Itut neither amongst ilie Hindus twir ninong the .Mohatn- 
indang can there be found reHpou:,ible leadt-rs, who ate disloyal to the 
Brititdi rule. They hiiow that it is essential to tlte govcrnanco of 
iodiia and that its withdrawal would be disastrous to their country. 
They are in a very real sense the biilworli of our ptjli.-y there. If 
WO lose ihoir conlidetiee in IJritish jnstiei;, we hluili lr>se the confidence 
of India. Now it is the chief vice of the jx.liey that “ The Times “ 
ropreaonUi that it drives these inon into antogontsm to the Hoverti- 

ttieut....... “ Tlio Westminster Ou/.etto “ speaks in 

tho oatoo vlow. “ We have road these articles with some care,” 
•ays tho Qasutte in a 'leader “and ns members of tfte well meaning 
but mioguided class apjicaled to, wo feel impellod tu say that, if 
Uiey ropre^enl the last word of wisdom on tho part of the administra- 
tion, there is an Indian peril, and a very serious one We 

do mft share the alarm of tho “ Times ” correspondent. Tlio pru!)Iem 
i» certainly more difficult than it w»s twenty years ago, and we must 
not expect dumb admiration and acqiiiescense from active and 
intelligent men to whom our rule is alien, Wc must make our rule 
M little alien aa possible, and that primarily nieaus breaking 
down the racial estrangement, which is the curse of India and a 
more fruitful cause of unrest than all other causes put togetiier. The 
new India which is growing up will not, submit to tlic hard line 
between the ruling caste and llio ruled, which is insisted upon by so 

much Anglo-Indian opinion ” U is indeed surprising 

that on an occasion, when great caro and unusual delicacy are needed 
in handling cpiestion concerning India tlie “ Times ’ has thought 
Htio open a onuade against all that is noble, progres.sivo, loyal and 
•elf' respecting in that great Dependency of the Empire No more 
mUchierons inotiro could he considered than that underlyitig the 
recent articles in the “ Times ” and no nutre loyal section of flis 
Majeatys’ subjects could he thus misrcprescutcd than the vast miHious 
of India, whose devoti(»n and attachment to their Sovereign have 
been • repeatedly and vividly demoustrated, even under the most 
trying oircuuistanoos. 

EoypTIAK PniNCKSS WRDS AT WoKiWO. 

On the afternoon of Sunday the ilst l)ccainl>er, a numerous 
gathering wa* present at tho mosque, Woking, at Khwaja Kaiual- 
ud'dins* invitation, to wilnes.s tho Majlis-un-Nikah (Wedding 
oareii^ny).nf Princess Saliah of Egypt with a Jln.>«ian nohlvinari, who 
has recently emhraued Islam, (o which 1 made a l>rief reference in 
.tuy letter of lest week. Amongst tho.se present were Mr Abbas AU 
Baty, Lord Headley, Oolonel Dhola Nath, Miss v’hattcrjoe, Mr. and 
Mrs< Kbrahim, Mr. H. Leitner (whose fathor had built the moupie), 
Kr. Abdul Uaq, Mr. Khalid Sheldrake, Mr, Foher, Mr. Moham«d 
Kassiniofl, Mr. M. M. Shall, Mr. Nainialullah Shal), Dr Mohamt'd 
Deen of Uhowalpur, Mr. Eafar .\li Khan and Mr. dcial Shah. Tt.c 
Piiacet is a daughter of Prince Ililini and a grand -daughter of the 
l«te Jfchedive Ismail of Egypt. She speaks, besides Arabic and 
TnrkUhi several l^ur6pesn Ijangnages, amongst liiem English and 
ISrenffh Acently, The moelum name of the nvblumuu is 

Atit*ul''Xiahnmu Shaikh Jelal-ud-din Moha.med. 

Before the act vial ceremony, Khwaja Kainal-nd-din delivered a 
rery ihipreeaive aerioon on tb»> duties of “ man and wife,” after whieh 
the Khwaja Sahib conductod the Nik ah in the mosque itself, thus 
giting the auapicioua event a most insp.ling atmosphere. 

Subsequently, llieparty was treated to light i-ofivshnitMils, which 
were provided fur the guests in tho .Vtemorial House, altsclied to tho 
moeque, and afirr olferlag their hearty oongratnlatious to tho 
aewlf^Biained ooupW, the visUors gradually dispersed. 

Reuter’s mesaago in this mornings’ pap^r, stating that an •. 
e&thueiastic ovation has biwm atyjordod Mosaya. Wa«ir Ha.san and. 
MMiAined All, on ihoir arrival at Dellii, haa made a very favourable 
itBpresaloo on tho Indian Moslem Ooininunity in Efindon. 

The great problem before the Indian Moslems in London at 
praeont, which avails aoluiion, is (hat relating to Mr. Ameer Alia’ 
willidrairal of his lesignalion. It will be, no doubt, of interest to 
fbe a« to ho t the Right Hon. gentleman will render his office of 
President of (he London Moslem League an eivsentially pditioal 
Body* oomi>atible wHh his ivosition aa a Privy Councillor. Perhaps, 

00 this ooasslon, bb will use his own disorotioo without ir/any way 
trouMing tho Lord Chancellor fur advice or penaiMsiow. , 



TETtAnTi 



I No one who is auqnaiutcd with tlie true state of tlie country uan 
deny that so far as the MusealrnaDS of India 
The Confiication of nro concerned tlie dawn of the year 11H4 
the “Zamindar ’’ was far brighter than tho dawn of l^p^or 

Press. lyid. l iic evil fortune of tlie Moslem Vorki 

which brought In them repeated affiictioaa 
during the lust three years seemed to have exhausted itself, and the 
hori/.->n was once more cloudless, even if the mist of suspicion atill 
hung over the Community. With the New Year every publie 
spirited Mussalman felt the necessity of taking strick of the 
icommunal situation and of re-arranging the programme of cunsirnotiv* 
Work which had been at toast partially arrenUd by the terrible viatta^ 
tion.s 4if tlio last fviw years. Theie was every h.qw that the 
ji energies hitherio absorbed in combuiing with repeated misfortunee 
wniild begin to bo utilized fur tbe purpose of boif-tuiprove- 
meut. It was at the same time believed tlrat, in view of the 
universal dis!>atisfaction with the Press Act and with its administratioir 
during the j>eiiod of the Cawn[>4»ro Mosque agitation, Government 
woulii now be pleased to modify tbe Act siibstamialiy, if not repeal it 
without fiirlber delay, and hopes were entertained that, apart froai 
any consideiaiioiis of justice, tlie Quvorument of India w<.«;ild reoom** 
rneml tu Local Governmeuta tho refund of all securities which they 
hod dechuedforfeited with a view to inaiiginate a new era of truat 
and contidence between Government and tiie public. Tbe leply of 
Sir Kiginald Craddock, however, to tiio ret-ommendatioii of praoli'-- 
cally all noil-official uieiuliers of tlie Imperial EegiMative Ouanoil toir 
an absurdly small moditicaliou of the Press Act sliattered the hope that 
Ooverument would at least modily tbe Act wilboiii further agitaHiioii in 
tiie country. Uut a worse blow to the hopes of those who ileairad the 
restoration of the country to its normal condii ionis tlie order of U.. H. 
the Lieuteiiaiii-Goveriior of tiie Punjab for the confiscation of the entira 
Press of the ZaminUar, togetiier with the enhanced security ofRs IQ.OiOO!* 
which the keeper of ilint Press bad been called upon to furuiab on tlm 
ootitiiftatiou of the beeui ily of Ks. 2,000 previously depwited. It 
must be reineinbired llml tbe urlicles wliieh are docleml U'l famish tW 
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ground bir tliu action «d' His Honour were published about two tnrmtlMl 
ago, and it is asigiilncuut commentary on tbe declaration of Uu» Irahtt- 
ers of the Act tliai it ib a pioveuiivo and not a piuutive meaenre Which, 
niilikc a pro.secuUun causing endless exciteiniMit, provides 4 autiltOilry ; 
proiajUnre. We feur this new preventiou is worse than tbe oM i'Caire, 
and it ia idle to talk of an appeal to tbe Piiujitb Cliu'f Couij|^ vrhem- , 
even tiiu liigli Court of Culcuila has coufes«ed itself to l>e helpilnsiu ' ' 
Who can b.gbily uiideriake the “ alftiost hopeless tjo.k ” Of pru^ini|;[ti)Mt 
negative repiin-d by the Act when Uie words of Secliou 4 ! 

comprelieiisive and uotbing can escape the net of the ExeCUUV%|, ^Ji|| 
UMireiy throwing away good money after bod. But if a j(iiu'i|4}$f^^ i^^ ' *, 
beooriieea victim of tbs Act. cauuoi obtain tbe redress i>( hia 
in u court of law, bis only result is tbe office chambers •>( iha : 

live, and dial being tbu e-uie, it is no use discUMMug the M 

the publicuiions ou acuouitt of ahicb such action i«.gilegcd lo liri^lfKl^ 
taken. lla>l tl.** i'u8.s Act any leieience to the i/deartua of ' 

alioiiN we would hu«e bad no iiesitaiiou in attempting to provu 
fact that the ZuinintJai never liuruuhrud an uidawful ibVeniWul iir 
was b*«nd m our owu ca>e tliai (he only tiling with wlifbfi 
couccnon.! was ibe/^Oiniu'/ffy, great or sutaJl, pi veehtcr Ih'tHe, of '.--I 

soimdniw apd Kiuiiuwlh-ie, ceruiin feeltoga in one or RSire hnmitp ~ 
We are, ibervfoie, compelied lo ask whether tbdkv<4>J<ihtlMUtihld"^ 
are more likely to be cuu^-eU lo- day by a’j^rusal of . ihrtai more p 

obscure buck immb. r.N bf ilie Zutn/ndan\^ by Um dE stiy ; 

tiu» Punjab Goveriiiuvid. Oui own an^iqar to this qiwetinit cai^ -W > 
given Quliesitatin>ily, liud it is this. The aptiott W . 

Governiuefit ih.likely (u disiuiU the sba’ii sUifaee mice iMfire at # 
when there was norigtihi the iough tSettUitfr ihiungh wliibh Uie'litj^^ 
mane b^ rtceutiy pasi^d. Wh vt^anf tl^ calm ahd 
ooalrne reu^ika on ilia ocssaiott to Urn earh^Si t|iiuy ef 
' . 
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HoDOur Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself to prefer expediency even to 
end his own forgiveness to the vengeance of those who are 
exulting at the troubles of one of their own kith and kin. We feel 
cer^Uin that the Mutsalinaus, who cannot aiford to do without a 
siroQg and independent Vernacular Press, would revive the Za.uindar 
without much delay. But before they do it, will not the Punjab 
Government itself give back the life that it has taken, and teach the 
Moslem community a lesson in moderation and 8elf*(x>ntroi, in dignity 
and even charity which it could remember fur longer than le&sons 
taught by eoufiscations and even bayonets ? Many things can be rep- 
ressed, but it is impossible to repress bitterness of feeiiug. 11. I’J. liord 
Hardinge realised tiiis when he made the Cuwnpore settlement, it 
-would have been still belter if Sir James had realised it 

earlier. But the time for its |■eaIizttti^)n by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has 
not yet gone, and we appeal t*' him to c-iptore Moslem ituugiiiation 
and Moslem feeling by uu aet of grace. Wo feel certain that II is 
Honour’s example would not bo lust on other Local GoverumeuLs 
and bis lend ivould he readily followed. We must eoutinuH to do our 
duty by the people and by llie Government i.ceordmg to our liglus 
regardless of possible canscqncnce.s, to ourselves and llio recent orders 
of the Punjab Governuient ouimot affect him who is moved by the 
powerful impulse of a patriijt’s duty. Bnl it is not inconsistent with 
that duty to appeal, nay implore Government ti. do noiiiiug wiiich 
may cause more exidteincnt tlian that which already prevails. In 
voicing this appeal wo feel ceriain that onr views are shared even 
by those who were occasionly dissatisfied with the conduct of our ill- 
fated ct^Momporary, for (lie appeal is made not in the intcrost of t(io 
Zarnindar, nor that of the I’ress generally, nor even in the interest of 
the Moslem coniuninity, hut first and foremost in the intere.sts of 
peace and g->od government, and we are equally certain that our 
appeal cannot be unweieouio to the statesinun who has repeatedly 
acted on cimilar impulses in tlio three years of his V mcroyalty. 


■OuE readers must by now he quite familiar with the conspiracy that 
has been hatclied in this country and in 
Tko Indian Peril ** Knglund of fiigiitening tlie liiitish public 
into a policy of repres.sion to be pursued in 
India against Indians in general and the Mussalmans in partioulHr, 
Ui« policy of HUppression oi newsimpers and wholct ale jtroseoutioii and 
■deportations. It is not dilficult to guess who are the cluii tonspira- 
tors in this country and who are. their Indian uccouiplkes. Were it not 
for the wise statesmanship of II. JO. the Viceroy, who looks upon 
Indian questions from a detached point of view, and the support bo 
gats from some of the Heads of Xhovincial Governments such aj li.K. 
Lord Carmichael and from some of his cidlcagmcs, it would have 
become impossible for any public man in India to do his duty by his 
own people and by Oovernuieut. Very few peoph* realise what India 
owes to Lonl Hardinge at this crisis; hut when the Idstoriau of the 
future liftjitiie veil, the whole country would recognise the full 
ipeasare of its obligation to the present Viceroy, lii England, tlie 
TYnws is the arch -conspirator, but most T<jry papers have lent iheiu- 
selyes to create the “ Indian Peiii. ’ The Round I'nbla, wiiich is 
-edited by a young Tory not a minute older than some of the " hot- 
headed youugKter” of the Moslem amimunity, joins hands with the 
PfiU .» aii wiwre Mr. Garvin displays every evening the awful signs 
Tory dotage. But India is kept stuJiousiy outside Party 
potUlcs. VO that, like “ everybody's child ” who is nobody’s child, 
ladia in bound to stiRer for want of an advocate. Tiio .IJbcrals are 
willittg to do her ju.stuio but they knVfw little of India,, and where a 
Moslem is concerned, and where Turkey is even indirectly in qiustiou, 
pt^judicc cornea U tbia rescue of ignorance aguiiist the ou-sUuguts of 
lA« Liberal politicalcoDseienoe. Add to it ili« iremeiidous disadvant- 
age that all Indian iWBwa roaches Kaglaod througli tuinltdAuglo- 
ludtau ond Toiy, soorci s and that liei eablod to EugUnd have more 
Bvea tJian tUti proverbial cat, as the reterencca .L’Hwnpore incidents 
In JSngliah jwipers even to-day amply testify, and you gei some idea 
<<il IIK) hopeless situation. Messrs. Waxit Ha.-Min and .Mohained 

AU (ooud’ aaveral occasions on which to counter act the false cliargo 
against Indian MnHvaliflaus of trying to dictate tlie Hiitish 
and thtt Liberal papers do not believe it any longer, though 
4 g^fi^ntly ctm ugh* some Tory papers still rejieat the lie. But in 
4ie’eariier stages of their mission these gentlemen did not publish 
a word about the OawntKirc incidents in order that Ministers may 
not complain tliat they had come to embarass the Goverunient, and 
♦ftai' tlm setilemeut by U. E. the Viceroy tliey were most anxious 
ip bury the hatclbit and coii^der those awful happenings as a mere 
v-liightQiaiw. A fewediUirs of Liberal papers were, however, pri- 
yw^ly toM the /acts of the were informed thst apprehen- 

swCiiia anikted id Ibdia thai tlmse wim w opposed to L »rd Uar- 
dbagaV opportunity of wre.iking 

ll^tf ycngcapcc, Pre9« .that had recently done 

by Even this has been productive of 

spmg r«ipUs,,>ad we are glad to . note that at least an important 
^yurtioit of tbh' Lineal Press is now uio ^qre labouring under 
libtfi,.,. tbiSh , '* ndw^ ” manufau^iirM ,■ in Indi* was boqnd 

i-tCt the Moslem Missinn »S» England 

yife and ^ the 
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imtoriMtically nlpp^ the 
bitdf >Wmimih$Uir'- 


has given the 7’Afmrfsrrr its cowp ds i/racf. We invite the 
attention of our readers to those articles which are reproduced else- 
where. After the Edinburgh Review artiidc of His Highue.ss the 
Aga Khan— to vrhoni the Mus.salmans owe as much gratitude as the 
yVoMw and His Highness ’s once perfectly disinterested admirer, 
the Tonies of India, owe him a grudge — we hope all croakers in Eug- 
iand and India will he silenced, and the “Indian Peril*’ would be 
as dead as Queen A mm. May it also be beyond resurrection is the 
prayer of every true well-wisher of Government and of India. 

Wk cordialy invite the attention of our readers to the api>i!lal of tho 
London Lliunic iS<iciety published elsewhere. 
The London This is, perhnps, tho oldest Moslem itislitu- 

Islamic Society. ti‘'n in Lnrubui, and we believe Mr. Justice 

Abdiir Ituliiin, now Afcmber <if the Royal 
Commission on Public Services, was one of its founders. Major 
Syed JliiSiiti Uilgranii was its lust I’resideiit and cun corroborate 
our statement that the Society has every i laini on tho support of the 
Mus.salnians of the world. I’lie Moslein population of London in 
largely of the student class, and the activitio.s of societies with .such a 
floating ineiiibership are natunilly unequal. But the present genera- 
tion of ilh iimrubers, and pai licuhirly its present otBce-bearers deserve 
every as.sistaiice. The inuin dilVicultv is the absetioe of a permanent 
hahitulion, and this can lie removed by liiring a commodious houM 
in a contrui place where prayers can be oiTered, and the meetings of 
the Hociciy iield at regular intci vuls. A reading room and a library 
would provide enough attruetiou for the mLinbers who are scattered 
all over a vast area called Loudon and swallowed up among the seveo 
millions that consi-itute the population of London. Egyptians,*'rurks, 
Persians, and indinns could thus irieet together and exchange ideas 
about the causes of Moslem decadence and the methods of Moslein 
regeneration. In this connection we may mention that AH Hikmeb 
Naliid Bey, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society who has signed 
its appeal for fiimls, is a yoiirig Turkish gentleman engaged in bank- 
ing inisineKs to which tlie Turks are now fortunately taking. We 
trust tlic generosity of Indian MussHlmaus will come to the assistanua 
of a .Society whicli has done not a little to enlighten English people# 
on the subject of Islam and Moslem ideals, and to remove thoae 
alwurd prejudices among which an English child generally growE 
up into boyhood and manhood. It must be in the recollection of 
our readers that the Islaiiiic Society cutertaiued Messrs. Waair Hasan 
and Moioitaed .\li at a Banquet held at Hotel Cecil at wiiich tha 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M. P., presided, and at which beside.s the 
exiioNition of Moslem view.i about Jiidiaii and Islamic politics by 
these two Speakers. Sit Hcuiy Cotton spoke on Indian unity and 
Mr. Join) Dillon, M. P , denouneod tlie Pre.ss .Act of wiiich he had 
had cousidiM'uble ex|)ericnce ill Jreland. • 

Wk are infoniied on wholly unreliable authority that the following 
letter is lying undelivered in the Dead 
Shall I be u Maaon? Letter Ofiice at Delbi for want of gufBcient 
address. It, however, bears the world faraoite 
name of “ Gur ” at the foot of it, and the police are yivostigating 
tbe matter with a view to make certain whether tho diicumllnt is a 
eluinsy forgery, «>r has some connection with the Hon. Mr. Gn^i* 
whose <lisappcaraiicc from tlie world of journaliain may be as deceptive 
as m<)st appearances are believed to be. It runs as follows - 
“ DlC^R W’OIISHII'KUL BuoTHKU, 

“1 ghwliy responded to your invitation to dine with you and yoar 
brother Masons, .and you now expect me to respond to your invitation 
to become a Mason. Under ordinary circumstances conductois of* 
newspapers have a ready reply for all offers. But such a “ contribu- 
tion ’’ a.s a dinner cuoUI not have been rejected on the ground of “prea- 
sivre on our space. ’ However, I imiyli regret to have to say 4hat,in 
spite of the obvious tein[)talioii to embrace the opportunity of frater- 
nizing with my pursuers, I am unable to respond to your invitation 
•to be a Mason. 

“ It is not always wi84j to give reasons for one’s views, and 
often enough a most oxcelleut judgment is upset in appijsl becaoM 
tho judge has taken tho risky course of offering veasous of donbtfol 
excellence iu support, of it. Nevertheless you are quite wel- 
ooine to sueli reasons as 1 liave to olR-r. In tho first place, my becoiD- 
ing a Mii.soii is tv>t likely to benefit Masonry. 1 have noticed the 
sad nfiseiice of lalies in Masonic brf)tliei liooil-s, and proliably this is not 
siilliinently acc united for by the obvious fact that all “ briiLlierhood ^ 
would disappear with the disturbing appcHianoo of “.Adorable Sisters 
among the “Worshipful rothers.” Is it not a fact that yon have a 
secret to keep, and what woman coul 1 lie trusted with one ? Now the 
weakness of a woman is the pride oi a journalist. Think of tho “ copy 
he could secure by beourwtng a Mason ! Imagine the glaring head- 
lines tho Oxibj Mad would give when Isis is onveilul! Believe me every 
joiirnaHsl has the soul of m Deliluii, and it is not a small matter 
that I am laying it bare for V our benefit. After tlii.s confession, dp 
yon think you would like me to be initiated into your inysteriea T 

**I have two other reasons also, but they will not take long ^ in tl^ 
telling thereof. Wi h the Press Act banging over it, journa’isra is by no 
noeaM a bed of roses. Add to it tlie “ Indian Peril of the 
and the 0. L J)., and then aak yourself whether a jourpollrt 
tbe Ltmatio Asylum can join a secret eociety. No, men 'bo 


so 


The Comrade. 
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.4n.Jr<iu mod laBtlv I admit I know the foil enomity of the 

• gin <d ^-ae-tructivc crttici.tn, ” wllat^d* Um 

diMa of •.Jiid^o IcctuniiK on L liiotiUon. Hut wliat K 

. «■_ tt ’* Itfu^kurv ? Diiill 


r:, h,.-h«.a«d r-*-^ 


•In or ^oonatmoure ivmvjiirjr . - - . • , 

,Ut*, " »0«i .till more l....-l..•Kl.•a ocl<.(!.m.ri«n«, ‘'J 
CDDAtriH'UrA ill ft ftftiiftiii ci*y 1*1 ft fti'itftin (inninui 


to aMMl end? No ihatikH, n<>t if 1 know it. 


“Yours Never. 

(jiii'.’ 


Mlrfs Maui?* Al(.as was oominK to Dellu ami ali vr.'ll-wihlieis of Uiih 
country beoamo vreteniaturally uneasy about 

Ific Hafoty of Pii'stiKe- W'Uilil the daeoit still 
Stved I fed binisclf conipellcd to take lii.s {.uriucrs n.lo 

jmrtuersliip. <’!• vvi.uld ho hcoewforward dis- 
nense with this necessary incasmc of luecanlion and pur.'-uo his calling 

S o^miy ftliftll 4 . tl- I’"'-' > W„uld tlift deldiir mift. 
to mwl lilft (imlil.,r«,niw ly clitirme to rtdy on tl.n li.«» dnUy» nnd tlw 
Oternity that separules docree from execution, or, diada.i.mg these 
Fabian tactics, would he henceforth defy the red-iurbuned Chapr ^m 
that only wants his signature on the summons, fading a small silver 
4J0iri7 Would the journalist continue to live in terror of llie 1 les^ 
Act, or would he begin Vo 

nalaaro not incredible . myths but have some suliHlauce and realty. 

Would the Indian still believe tliatin the warrant of >Hic.al preeed.mce 

the British Chancellor of the Excheiiuer c.uiics mucli alter a Chief 
ComMiisHioner’s head CVm/.rasv», or would it siuid-nly v^awn on him 

that British Ministers mu^t he rospeoled alike hy ruui olhciul journa- 
Usm and official oratory? These were the grave que.siions that 
UuDted loyal breasts when the placards began to antounce “ »^«d 
Allan is coming.” Miss Maud Allan came, danced and departed, and 
let it bo proclaimed from the top of the Kntnb Minar that I rentige 
was not only not sliattered but has remained wholly undamaged. 

. Thedaooit’s peculiar notions of safety and nielhods of company 
promotion and the red tnrbuned Chaprasi s small silver cnti ; 
he teivoiH of the Press Act and the latest warrant r.l prece- 
dence are all safe and mdonolied. Nuked uiid naughty feet m. doubt 
trampled over tliem, but they survived the delighttul shi-ek ot such 
delicate hammering just as easily as a dowagei duchess s wnokles 
furvtve tepeated vibratory massage. N-t even to a [lerverkd and 
■tfWlent mind could the classic, if aUo somewhat nredles..ly cn. tailed, 
Saperics of Mis.s Maud Allan suggest iliouglits that are not inl.cijucnt- 
Ij the outcome of the spectacle of a ballet dancer dressed m piuk tights 
rif the most approved pallerii smictioned by the Lord ( Ibauiberlain. 
’Titian would have failed in his art if one (umid vlistinguich his “I ndane 
Lovt from his “ Sacred Love ” merely by tlm dimcuai.uiH and 
ifoight of the draperies. So would Miss Maud Allan lin\o lailwd in 
Jier art if one could lueasure one’s ploa^mre only according to the 
fcAiitinoss of her attire. Hut we cr-uld honestly say that she did md fad. 
And that at timea site gripiied the thoughts of the spectators s(> fast 
that they forgot the entire controversy whioh had heralded her to India. 
In fcot they ftU n rude shook of surprise when aiier the f.ill of the enr- 
Inin the lights in the hall were turned on. and they could note that the 
• w<rt«hipi>«rs of Prestige had hyeotted her becai.se of her here feet. 
dUooking at the matter merely from theorieutal point of now, her 
prl apptfAred loss like a dance in Un* ordinary sense and move like the 
yost'tflng with which a decorous and often dull mujru \s cotninerived, 
Jr the gestures known ns m'fM that accompany a love lyric. ll«r.i was a 
mate perfectly developed and more natural art, and coidd tlwreforo be 
AUjeyM by a staid Oriental no less than hy a lively Westenwir, and he 
Vfl 0 docs not ob]oct*to the art r.f an Indian d<tn»cv^e coixhi hare no 
objection to thesart of Maud Allan. No one is called upmi to 

.ilHNlikiw bis approval on that lady s choice of this ai'» oi preference .o 
aty oilier; but im one ha.H a right to trumpet forth hi.s Ji-»appro- 
val if he dcHie not denomico in fur inoro omphalic. leruH i.hc very 
OOmrooti aJ-t that is exhihited on the stage of advertising physical 
,b!b|iiwi 8 enhsneed by what covers, though it dme* not 

eonceal, them. I he i)milnn,--and we have a sueakiug admu-otiou 
for him— ‘Would find more to idijoct m many a swaying vnolion of 
Uio Tango even if donood In the oostumt of a nun than in the por- 
formance we Saw at l-h-Ui?. Having saitl this, we may jiovliap.ft venture 
IW)W t\i addrcM a remark qr two tp Miss Maud Allan. We ask if she 
really thinks that the !ight»e«M onier draperies is necessary (or the 
display pf her art ? Cmild atm fiot in any <nise cIuki.^o nioie secretivii: 
eohmrs than she occasionally tvaes ? No doubt lo r translation of 
Ohop^h'* sounds Into her own motion lu the lirslitein of this evening’s 
' OTogtamme was exquisite : bar rtmde ring of Mendelasohu«^s Spring 
' Song was dainty and delightful, and Imr Blue Danube Valse was also 
highly artistic. Hut that which kept the ^poftiAtors spell-bound was 
Ihor Woderiiig of Chopin’s Fivnw^^ tn whioh she was almost 

'lA attiaoiy diivptHl AB a nun. We acknowledge that scantier clotliing 
amteil the Spring Song better. Hut it did uot appear to us to b« 
aboolutoly lndis|r^nsable, and Art and Virtn© may well make a eon- 
to. Pliiltati nisai and Vice occasionally, just as bureaucracy can 
afford to throw tf ortnuh or t wo todemocrimy anddisoohtont. . In oon- 
<dttstoi>, we wvay'.iidmit that after all we havn.eeon little t»f Miss Maad 
APaa Ih thO she gare at OaihJ, and hod ska given rie tba 

Salome dance we t<Kl hiay have felt incUriad to sidk With tha, Fpliflp , 
: Oowimi«4pn€r of HdjB»tiay. 

till asalstanoe of this of ^eaolngf 



The Press Act. 
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The agitation which foliowrd the Partiton of Bengal in 1906 waa 
uiiparuielled both in intciMity and nmgeitude. It is, however, of so 
recent a date that it is wholly unnecossary to go into any Uotaila 
concerning the mauifesiations of the excitement of a large section of 
the Hindu community at tiie time. Wo have never disguised our ovrtt 
views Htxmt the character of that agitati u, and it is, therefore, equally 
needle.HS to re-slate them. No ouj wlio wont through that period 
of intense exciUunent could fnrgct it, ami no one could honestly say 
that such an agitation 1ms ever Injim repealed in India since tbo^e 
days. The worst feature of that ogilatKui was the sudden appearaUco 
of riftW8pai.cfs and icatlets <.pcnly preaching violence, asattasioatioAr 
and revolt and the e(iaally sudden occurrence of political criisea auob. 

as shooting, boiiih throwing, and daooities. 

This led tlu Government of India, after careful and anxiona con- 
sideration which clearly showed tlm iullnence of two each atattiameo 
and friends of India as Lord Morley and I^ord Mjnto, to ioaoe on tba 
,Srd dune, l‘.)07 a llesoliition which referred to “ the recent outhreaks 
of lawle.ssness in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal ’ and to the atten- 
dant circumstance of a number of newspapers eocouragrng ■ttch 
lawlessness, it went on ti> say tlmt — 

The (iovcrnor-tlencnil has no ileslrc whatever to restrict the legitimate 
liberty 111 the I'ress to crilioisc the action of the tiovermnoht and he 
wouUI bo reluctant to curtail the froodom of tJie uoauy weli-cooduetod 
pjipcis Ik;c:iu«o of tbe im.sUjhaviour of a few' tli.sloyal jouroals. 

Hut in view of the Governments’ responsibility for the mjantenaUca 
of law and order, it could not tolerate the publication of seditiouis 
matter, and was determinod to repress the dissemination of sedition - 
nnd the promotion ol ill-will between classes by firm and suatained 
MCliou ‘- under th<'. penal law.” Accordingly, ills Excellency the 
Viceroy empowered Local Goveromeuts to inslitiUe prosecutions in 
all ca.M.s wlicrc the law had been wilfully infringed. In couaequenda 
of this, 47 prosecutions had been undertaken npio the end of 1909, 
not one of which had laile l. In the words of the lute riir Herbert 
tlisloy, then ILniio Mombiw, it w|.s provc.l “ that (he law as it stands 
is sulUoicnt to lombh! oouviciions for scaiion to bo obtained.” i« 
i'.)08, ho-wever, the Newspapers (lucilement to otfcnces) Act was 
pnssed in order to add another weapon to the armoury of the Btate,. 
ami the combined etfoct of this judicial and logi-slativu oefciou waS' 
tlmt the NnniM .a, the Ju^untar and the Baiyle Muturam and other 
newspapers id a similar (diuractcr ceased to exist. 

This WHS whttt repres-sion could do. Hut the -wisdom of .Lord 
and Lord Mintohad foreseen that repression had its limits, and could 
not work the miracles which a policy of n conciliatiou alotto could 
accomplish. Without jusiityiug tlic seditioiw newspapers in tl« leaatr 
one could yet e.-cpl ilu their exisieucc and Iheir potency for evil, knd 
it was such uu e.splanatiou alone that could give a clue to the ro<^ 
evil from which \ra.s springing up in the iand the spirit of anarchy 
lawlessuc8.s. Tim parasite in the blood was reaclmd throogb the 
of the wtdl-koown lieform Schiime, and no one who was oldcttottgh aarf 
able to judge tlm state of Uio country could fail to note thq Duorfellc^; 
chuiige that this measure of lilierai Htateainauship pruduc^ ia.IiwUa. 
Speaking from his place in the imperial Legislative CdhhHV 0^, 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale said that “there is no doubt whatever that 

Iltdorm Scheme has largely eased tJw tewsbw ot 

the situation, ami has br\uiglit over to the side of tu« adurioistratba. 


factors tlmt might otherwise have remained sullenly or , 

aloof.” The Viceroy himself felt jusutijd iu saying oA ;^h!ftr^. 


«r« who had been fourteen months previously deporteti J 

tion III of 181S. “Oar juntijication foy their releaae,'' said 
“ 18 h xaed upon the beli^ tfiat the political jiJi^thnhae \ 

It was, then, nothing short of ” a cruel itofty ot 
Ookhule called it, that this bright prosp^t sh«bl4 hlTB' 




■ve 


■f 




day that “ wc are at the corameucement of that new ^ ^ ^ 

which I have BO often spoken.” What U uioie, be 
comanmeement of tliat era of new hoiw by releasing the 
.. u.. iirf'vioiislv ilfiiuvrtMl iindf¥ HvflHiBfcr' 
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by the api>earanco of a dark cloud pariialJy coucealinjjjf > 

‘ t the Ef css Act should have bijeii tli^ 4vs| - 


''’■ax'. 




after the dawn ; that th^ . 

to be enacted by the Reformed CogwjUv rK^ 
of government oao saj tliat, taking det|^hed{^od^ of 
progress Has beep made hy any chnulry^ i)g'pdhj^*.sdi4ih h > 

of time, tihdor ahy olHcr huin of • > . 

dictator «if autocrat. This esvn be reaiijy 

' ing iti the least th» claims of det^feftwy to Idle 

th« whole a very satisfactory 

Morley Had been in (ho fHli«8t:»ag(Mr ti»'^i^tato f(k itdecadr 

after Lord; .Ouf»>h’s 

bright 'pihspect' of'.l'0-'lO :wo^d:hbk'hav,is,;^llteib; 

',wh wh\,h'^': 

•-Kb’eH' was 
, of 
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tllein. Junt n« the d«*port«tion8 were the price which hie liberal stafee- 
manship hadtopuj to " Auglo india ” for the Uefona Scheme, the 
Frees Act was no doubt the price whi(d» it h»d to pay for the release 
wf the dopirtees. 

Only a year before Lord Morley speaking in the House of Lords, 
with the suggestion that we ought to have “ some very strong 
asachioery for potting down a fro*' Press” in the following charact- 
•rstically effective maijuer : — 


A long time ago a great Indian inifchon'ty, Sir lluniias Munro, uaed lang- 
uage w'hich J will veatuie ti' <iuot.<*, not merely for the purpi.se of i Ium 
. aftermKm’s e.xjxisition. hut in onler that everybody wlio liatens and 
rttklH may fed i he forrni<labie diincull.ii'K that onr pre<ioc'e8sor« hav*' 
overcome, and that w»‘ in onr turn mean to try to ovoreoino. Sir 
I'hoinas Munro said We are trying an evperimont never yt't tried 
in the WMiid luaintaiiiinj^ a toreigii doininiitn i>y mtans of a native 
army ; an<l teaoliing Ui;n arnij'' tlirough a free Preas, tlmt they ought 
to exjiel us and doliv>-r ifieir conniry." He went oii to say A tre- 
mendous revolution may overtake us, originating in a fre** Press.' 

I rcmognii*' to the full I he enormous torn- <il a dimlai'iitioii of that 
kind. Hut let us l<xjk at it a.s praetie.al ami, wlio have got to dt;al 
with the government of the eouiilry. Supposing you ulmliah froe.<lom 
of the Press or Siispt'.nd it, Miat will nor- ein! i.he busineas. You will 
biivo to sliut up Hcho.ils ami college.^, for what vronld he the use of 
Buppressiug newspapers, if yon do not shut the schools .and oolleges? 
Nor will that ImmiII. You will have to stop the priniing of unli- 
oenswl b(s>ks. The pos.session of a enj.y of .Milton, or Ihirk.', or Ma- 
caulay, or of Bright’s sjxs'clies and all t.hat (lashing array of writers 
and orators who are the glory of onr grand, our noble Hiiglinh tongue 
- -the po.S8e.S8ion of one of tln-se books will, on ibis peculiar and 
puenle notion cif g.Atantnetit, in; likt; th*' posse.ssion of a Ijomli, ami 
wr. sleill have to diivei. (lie pa.s,.ilng of an Kxplosive Hooks Ae;l. All 
this and its various swjuols and coin plpments make a policy if you 
pkiaoe. But after such a policy Imd proiluneii a mute, 8iill«;n, niUKrJorl 
lif 0 lo.s.s India, wo. could hardly call It, a.s wo do now, the brighteat 
jowtil fn the Ingwiial (V'wn, t'fo Kngliah Parliament will ov*u 
permit such a tiling 


It ie trno that “ no English I’arlininont will over janniit .stiidi a 
ttiiog but it i.s alao true that Lh« greakn- expedieru-y of carrying 
the Reforms through an um ontrolled Tory iSecniid Charnhor, urged 
^ the Anglo-Indian buimaucracj.and led by several e.v -Viceroys of 
the wiine Party, reconciled Lord Morley after a yc.ir to that 
•eweare of represaioii, the Press Act <jf 1910. Nevertheless, we feel 
eeriidn that Lord Morley, who was not unaware of the dire conso- 
Hoenoes of snch mn/,.vdin ' in Ireland, would nol have couseuted to it 
to India if he were not assured of the provision of what the late Sir 
Herbert Risley enllo*) a very complete judicial cheek upon any hasty 
•r improper action by the executive. This oousistod of “ au appeal 
to a epoeial tribnnal of tbime Ju'Igos of the High (hmrl against any 
order .ff forfeiture pa.sscd by ibc (o verotuoiit.” 

Be that as it may, the people who worts to be thm* inuzziled would 
h*T« under ordinary circnni.stances certainly opposed the measure. 
•Hhongh even memkws of tlie lirst Reformed Council knew that 


•ol even the onited opposition of all Indian mcinher.s could bring 
•boat the alteration of a word of the Bill without official concurrence. 
Bat what did the Indian Ooiiucrillora do’ On the Uh of February. 
ItlO, Sir Herliert Risely moved for leave to introduce the Bill No 
ioembor opposed the moHon whi(;h was and put uaniniously agreed to. 
Hie Bill was then introduced, and Sir Hcrbiut fii.slcy moved 
Buit.thc Rules of Business l»e suspended, as if the safety 'f the Indian 
Bm|>ire hung on the Imfuediste puNsage of a Bill which Lord Morley 
lM»d fmaight against for years. I’lui Viceroy declared the Rules sua 
iltNMfed, and thos, without puhfialiing the Bill in tlm oRi.'ial G<i:rH( 
lor public information and criticism, the Home Member moved lli it 
Hhf Bill be referred ton Selc;t Oomnii'.tee, w?th iiutruotions to report 
SOI the dth February, that is, after an interval of no inoru than three 
^yi This motioDF too was put and agreed to without any di.sseut. 
lOi} the8th Febr nary the Rej'ort of the Select Coniniittce was presented 
by the flloine .Member, who did not feel inclinv l to -lay a word in 
ixplanatlon of the Repori, for the Bill emerged frjin the Select Oom - 
»at«e practically as it had entered it. Once n’ftjro Sir Herbert 
Opplfed for the ^hapenaion of the Rnle.s of B*u:inc.»s to .‘vdmit •.,( tb« 
ft}p* 9 rt being taken into conaidorution immediately, and once more 
Cbis^f were Bnapnded, It was only when the Report wii.-, '.alum into 
fapnideratioD that the lliib, Mr. Hoklmlc explained the surprifing 
and wltiftjato ac^owsaci nee of the non-official Member-s of the 
,|jo«ncn. After justifj^ing in a acmi-af'ologetic manner the minute of 
Ifwisbnt which and the Hon. Mr. Mndholkar had apf/cnded to the 
of the Shlect Committee, Mr. Ookhale said : 


Ifj Lorti. m ordinary times I sbouid have deemed it my duty U> resist 
aimh propoisUs to the otirost of my power. The risks involved in them 
are grave aod obvious. Bat in view of the situation that exists in 
•evenil parts of the eoantry to-day , i have reluctantly corao, after i 
eareful atorl anxious oonsitleratioii, to the oonclusiou that 1 should 
not be jartifiad in opposing the principle of this Bai, Ii isnotuiwrc- 
1y the amsrtgntiotis that'ha VC taken place, or the couspiraeics that 

l»T« home, to light, or the political daooities tlmt are iwlngcommltM^l 

that fill, me with anxiety. The air ,<a tmny plaee« M rfMl tkink with 
: fintagmi»ti»UHhic vftf/ueiUifnwd ronfinrt- 

Wwos// j^ritifh rule with wfi-wh our hopet of a peaceful etplutiop 
are houM up i and this is a featqre of the situation quite os serious 
•s anything else . . . . . There f» no doubt that even if the 
powers conferred by the B4U aro exorcised jirdlcidusly, aome incouve- 
Jtiicnee and eSron hardship is^novltabl© to .woli-ln WntiftmS conoema 

i \f l-lili^ 'rifxaarmeiiw nrt Tkiit* n ■ r>m-T<Wn-l smI iIi si A ■ ■ a t. _ • _ a. _ • 


And if tfad po^ nq| > -r. 
follow. JfofooVfSTy alifiidf atifa I 


' ©^haiw ishoradfo 
SiMtt Bt /oTM, aum ike ikek 


Indian nunut <tH>rk in an ahnotphen' of uncertainty aud ap- 

preh>‘H>ion. Hut alt f henr rhks may he tcirnorarily horna if they help 
in eome iiu'uxure to friv the air of idrox of which ]t hare xjMken. 

Even in a country in which true patriotism has to appear before the 
ban^aticr.acv with bowed headiini huinlilc mien, while lip-loynity stalks 
proudly to the accompaniment of n beat of drums an*l a flonrish of trum - 
pets, every .siibsecjiient speaker who conlil be expected to have the courage 
of hi.s convictions offered the .same ,;xpianation of his support of the 
Bill. As tiie concluding speech of th*' Viceroy clearly shows, the 
support of the Bill wa.s iindersUtod by (Government to “ furbish the 

proof that iiurreased representation of Indian interests 

and c.miaiunitie.s would not weaken, hut would vastly strengthen 
British adniini,stration ” .Such a criterion of loyalty deprives voting 
of much of ii,s sigiiilicanc*'. But partly tbrough our ualional timiditv, 
and partly tlirough tlie iiiten.sity of our desire to convince Englishmen 
of our loyalty, wi.> .•.iibmit to tliis unfair tost and vote for inoasurcs in 
the itdicaev of which we have no faith. It is now well known that the 
murdi'r of Heputy Superintendent Shaius-ul-Alani in the flighCourtof 
Calcutta iu broad d.ay-light induced the (hen IjUw Membor, Mr. S. P. 
Sinhato continue in olfic**, although it is an 0[)iMi secret that he did not 
favour the Bill. We have a niceiit iiistanue of the same political 
of onr Ooniicilhirs in their reluctant atiquieseonce in the 
Conspiracy Bill in(M>Juced in tlie Session following the foul tragedy 
of the 2Brd Docombor. 1912. when the life of His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge wa-* atteniptod on the occasion of his State Entry into tl»i» 
historic capital of India. 

Wo must not, however, wauder any further from our subject. It 
is n(» longer a matter of speculation, as it was to Mr. Ookhafe on 
the Sth of PVbrnary, whether the cxtraordinarji powers conferred by 
the Press Bill would be exercised judiciously, entailing only " soyie 
inevitable inconvenienco and even hard.ship to well-intentioned OOD- 
cerns,’* or would be exc'rciatd witbouL care and would thereby result 
ill “ great harm.” It i.s now possible to give not only an exposition 
of the expectations held out by the absence of some ugly features of 
repressive Press legislation and the provision in the Act of judicial 
checks upon hasty or improper excutive action, but also to disouss P 
tlie way in whieh those expectations have been proved by ezperienoe 
to have been vain and the manner m which the judiciary has declared 
the safe-guards to be illusory and incapable of being enforced. 

To begin at the very bt', ginning, it was proudly clairaeil by Sir 
Herbert Uisley that the Bill, in the first place, did not create a 
(Censorship. “ it imposes uo antecedent restraint on the Press : 
a man may publish what he ploases ; he has the widest range for etwg 
form of intelUi'.taitl activity within the limits laid down by the law" 
Secondly, it was claimed that it was not, like the Press Act of 187H, 
a purely executive measure ", “The initiative,' said Sir Herbert, 

“ indeed, rests with the Executive Government, but ample eecuritjf 
against luxsty or arbitrary action in provided tn the form of what u 
virtually an appeal to a highly competent Judicial authority'* Thirdly, 
it was doclarcij with muuh show of pride, the Bill was not **• 
measure of universal licensing with power to the Government to 
withdraw or refuse a license at discretion “ The libecty of un~ 
Uceused printing ", said self-conscious virtue, “ for which Milton 
pleaded tiiri'o ccniurioH and a half ago, and at the time pleaded in vain,, 
is iintouehud by Uiis Bill." All that the Bill did, according to its 
author, was to demand security from the journalist >r printer “ ia the 
intcresU of the coniiuunity in uider to guarantee that those who under- 
take for U (0 first time the iuipoi'Unt task of instructing the people 
regarding public affairs sliall at auy rate be fully aware of the 
responsibility they incur". 

Noiv, as regards the abseuce of a (Censorship, it is true that the 
Act of 1910 is an improvement on its short-lived predecessor of 1878; 
but it iw just as well to remomber that in this there was loss firtia) 
than 'Kicessity. In according bis sanction to too Vernacular Press 
Bill, the iSocrctary of Slalo had (Expressed an opinion that the clanses 
providing for Censorship were liublu to abuse, and although the 
Govcrmi'Uit of India had sinned in a hurry in relainiiig those 
clau.scs while piussiug tlie Bill in oue sitting, they repented at leisure, 
and on the IGth October, 1878, brougbt in and patsed an amending 
Bill for removing all provisions relating to Censorship. In this 
connection, Sir Herbert Ki.-ley bimself referred to the provision of 
Censorship as “ impracticable ”, and thus reduced the boast to the more 
modest dimensions of a confession. 

We shall deal later with the question whether “ the limits laid 
down by the law " did I'r did not confine Sir Herbert Risley 's “widest 
range for every form of intellectual activity’' within the exceedingly 
narrow compass of eternally praising the acts and policies of all officials. 
But wetliink it is in public interest to give some idea of the absence of 
“antecedent restraints on the Press" when translated into the daily life 
of a journaliKt in these days. He writes a restrained and remarkably 
respectful critique on the work of a Provincial satrap and a high 
Police dignitary which rousf's gubernatorial gorge and offends the 
highly deyehiped susceptibilities of the Police official. A co- religionist 
uf the eliitor in the (^. L 1). comes to him the next day in the 
unquestionable shape of a sympathiser and a frieftd in need. What 
has the Editor dc o© 7 How does he propose to escape 7 Done 7 
Escape 7 What does the man mean 7 Why, does not the Editor 
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know that there \u such a thing a» the Prese Act which empower 
tlrtveriHU'^nt U\ <l»fujan(l a heavy KccitriLy without any time limit 
for tJui bond, without rt'CniirKc fo a l iw court— win re lawyers could 
be enganjed, erideuce heard on both aidoa, crowj-exainioation and 
arauraeoMindulged in io otie’e heart's content — and without appeal 
to any tribnnal T Does he not know that the joiinralist is in this 
matter in tt.wnree pohilion than a confirmed criminal? Casto ? Of 
course, he would insr- caste, and naturally hie movcmetitH licnocforward 
would acquire a new intercHt for the th 1. D, What else did he 

think ? Jlad he been living in a fool's paradise all this time ? 

What to do now I Well, it whh u vfery <lillii ult and a very delicate 
matter. As a co-religionist and frielisl the visitor would do what 
he could in the mutter. On the whole — and this oomes after a judi- 
cious pause to show the i-xif.wpon: eliarneter of the suggestion — it 
would he just as well if the I'hJitor calle.d on tin; Tolice dignitary, 
sought his advice atid offered to keep out such niatter from 

hia paper in tlio future. In tlic meantime the visitor would try to 
appease hia superior. 'I'he unsuspecting Editor calls on tiie Police 
dignitary the very next day. lie hasks in the sun.'^hine ..f (he 

office verandah for an hour or nif)ie and i.s tlien admitted into the 
presence of an officer who is ns frigid as an iceberg, and us rigid as 
if he liftd swallowed a poker at breakfast. The J'hiitor muiuhles and 
muftcis his regrets to begin with, then plucks n[) conruge to ask the 
dignitary’s advice, and ends with an ahjeet promise never tti do it 
again. The Police dignitary puts on an extra slifoie of serifunnei-Kon the 
aituation, aceejjts the apology with evident reluctance, and (inuly warns 
the«Editorin pu!j)it accents. 'I'he Editor returns home a wi.ser, if 
also a ladder n»an, and ruminates over the assurance of Sir Ilerhert 
Kialcy that he is as free as the air and “has the widest range fur every 
ft>nn of intellectual activity.” Oh, no, we have no Censorship in 
these days. The provisioms of the Act of 1878 wore “impiactieahle,” 
hqJ — present day administrators are practical men. 

The lodiaD Moilem’i Tasks. 

III. 

A rKW months ago we had undertaken a brief surfey of Moslem 
affairs in India with a view to indicate the directions in which the 
united efforts and energy of the community should he applied. Cer- 
tain events, however, of more immediate cf)nccrn, which liapptoied in 
qti'ick succession, obliged us to dofm' till n<tw tlu^ iletailed cotisidera 
tion of the prohlenis arising out of the suiqect. In the first article 
some considerations were sot forth which imiphasi.sed the need of 
such a survey, We said that the Mussalnmns of India wore, just 
emerging from a period of stress and storm and that th.' future was 
full of uijoertaintiijs, if not of perils. In the plastic state of nuiod 
and feelings in which tlm Mussalmaris find tlu'rnst!lv(^s prouqit and well- 
directed efforts have got to ho made to create a new unity of purpose 
and to clear th(? path ahead. As we said, the past has f)een crowded 
with evouts, and the experiences of the Mu.ssalmans are, if they 

• only knew, a powerful challenge. They have to take stock -d the 

)r6<)/^nt situation, and restaUi their purj»ose and brace themselves up 
or a long sjtcll of sustained endeavemr. We iudioated in bare out- 
line the character and range of the great tasks which awaited tfmm. 
The first groat task for them is unquestionably to provide themnelves 
wilb adequeto intellectual and moral equipment to preserve their 
status and individuality amongst the progreHslve races of India. In 
this connection wo made eome general obiervationa in the setond 
article sad briefly outUned the position of the Mu.ssalniuaB 
in the matter of coinuiunal education. The .juestion, howemr, is of 
such fundamental importance that we cannot leave it without further 
examination. • 

• firat thing that should ati'ike the educaiional reformer 
amongst the Mussalmans la the attitude of the bulk of the commu- 
nity towards education generally. JSfo doubt a considerable 
demand for modern education has grown up amongst the 
Maasalmans in rcoont years. Kcom uuq causes are mthlcsa 
in their opwratien, and the Indian Moalems, inapite of thoir 
proud and sullen t«in{'Cr of seme decades ago, have boeo driven to 
rsoogaiee that the^ will have to adapt thcuiselvca to modern condi- 
tions if they want to live. The desire for education as it exists 
anumgat the MussaJmans tu-day is, tbereforc, no more than a oon- 
cosaion to the grim forces whk)h ornixvdy the physical appetites of 
mankind. Tlie desire is right and irreproachable so far as it goes V 
but it docs not afford much help in evolving general standards for 
the organisation of MvH»Iem education. U breeds no ideal and in- 
dicates no direction along whioK the whole community should 
move. Oomraunitios cannot live by bread alone any more than indivi- 
dosis, They must have some great fertilising purpose to make their 
Mvns worth living, riie satisfaction of physical appetites is not achieved 
through U high purpose worthy of the higher man, bat through an 
imperious* unimal instinct. If Moslem education is to remain a 
merely bread-wiafiing device, its organisation on comnijioat lines 
would be an expensive futility. There are, we allow, enough men 
amongst the Mussalraaas who talk frequently of types and (ideals in 
regard to Moslem education. Most of thorn u^e men who had burnt 


their rush- lights at the lamp lit by the late Sir Syed Ahmad in the 

Moveijtic.s. Their talk i.s ti.sually bravo a.ud pleasing ; but when 
they C'-me to formulate their ideals in definite terms they break 
down in confusion in the majority of cases. The fact is, though » 
right instinct early saved the Mussalmaos from accepting the groaa 
material values which modern secular teaching of the West tenda to 
place on life, tlo'y have evolved no values of their own. They have 
yet a hazy sense of soimtthiug they need. 'I'heir ideals have not yet 
taken shape and emerged from the cloudland. 

Most of tlie existing vagueness and confusion is no doubt da« 
to tlie conditions obtaining in this country. The Moslem 
educational problem is in one e.ssential respect part of the 
larger problem of Indian education. Its main difficulties arise 
iroiii the circumstance tbal tlie Indian society has to take its 
new life and vigour in an ntinosplicro of alien culture and through 
the inspiration of an alien civilisation. Those who describe tliis aa 
an experiment, give but an imperfect idea of their aense of risk and 
adventure. Western eilucation in India is, us a matter of fact, an 
experiment i>nly in tfie .sense that its result are not yet definite and 
assured. Its full significance, however, can be grn«{s;d only when 
we try to know what it really is — a fixed, arbitrary, irrevocable mould 
through whi(di the growing mind of India has to pass. The evil 
effects of this iirtifici.il pr >ce - fi have not become so glaring because thw 
Indian mind, thanks to its innate vitality and nimbleness, has escaped 
without luucli violence through the iron standardising of mind that 
is going on in Indian Kchf>ols and colleges. .\ll the t.houghtfld 
Indian observers are becoming increasingly conscious of the waste^ 
the injury and the niake-lsdieve that this process perpetuates. Tba 
tiovcrninent is also beginning to perceive in its own way that th® 
ideals rind inetiiods of Indian education are not what they ought to 
l>e. The true solution of the problem would be reached wh®o the 
pro<.ea.s named above comes finally and absolutely to an end. To 
state it more plainly, education in India can be a real and vitali«ia|f 
thing only by its becoming national. 

All education in its esrenee aims at the equipment of the rudog 
generation with tlm full experience of the race. The people df 
India will have to assimilate aircnmnlated human experience aed 
make it a part of Iheii con.sciousnc.ss if they aspire to become greak, 
free and powerful. But the process of assimilation will never 
effectively set in as long a.s the tlirection of Indian education 
remains a jealous ironcern of the State, What makes the Indian 
problem an almost unique phonrunenon in the history of the world 
is that the State is nut the natural e.vpression of the will of the 
people. It enjoys ft measure of confidence and a larger measure tif 
ai:fpiieHC(Mice of the governed: but it hns nevorthcloss no roots in theiaoU. 
Through an accident of history, or whut may he moro aptly called n 
diapeiiKatio) of I’ruvideiue. tlie British have come to go rcrl) Indie 
with the great ideals of the West. They have given peace aod 
enlightemuciit to tlie land and have ensured the es.sential condition* 
<«r progress and material well-being. The Indian )^caplo liave foumi 
m the new environumnt their main chance for self-developraent. 
'riiey have now reached a stage wheu they keenly feel toat their 
further iiitellcctiial and social development depends on the degree 
of control they are allowed to exercise in the directloti of 
Indian education. If the ideas of the West are to become not • 
doad-weight but an inspiration to the Indian mind, the edoeCtioB 
of the, coming generations should be allowed to develop on national 
lines. The experiences of tlie West would sink into a mere mimiery 
if the people of India are not peniiittcd to develop ahy intellOctlUtf 
irfltiative. They alone know their needs, and now, two generation* 
after- the louudft lion of the first University in Tndia for imparti^ 
instruction in European literature, pUilosopliy and soienoe, ladlto* 
are lo ft great extent in a positioiy to adapt the We»t.crn teaching to 
their own conditions. They have to recover their genius and Uie faeitf^ 
of gelf-adjuslment, and this they can never do unless they ar* tffto 
to build up a thoroughly national system of education. 

These observations apply with equal force to all thh dil|«rittk 
communities of India. The Mnssalmans should evolve a 
of communal education baaed on their distinctive ne^a. Tito 
proposed Moslem University is an attempt to BoI,ve only • 
problem of Moslem education. The need for th# orgitoisatMto 0 
primary and secondary education is even moth 
And then there is the growing necessity of making plhiwon Jq** 
technical and industrial training which sliould equlii a l^etoml^ 
of Moslem youths annually to take part in the ceqhoiniC 
ment of the country. But the most important' and weiilietit 
need is the elaboration of ways and means fof the odheatio® of 
Moslem girls. This is a problem to attenHon toito 

mensurate with its urgency has b^n dire<^. Tlio*#, howtfiir,. 
yvho have any insight into the com^tton of moitortt progresa nmy 
realise how far the problem of Mo4tni adtohoaBimnt to a irhola 
depends on the organisation of wotnen's education. ' .In itself li i* » 
vast subject, but the peci^Hiirities of tlie Moslodi soiidii systosk tohdw it 
an anxioto proUem, We shall dUwnss the lsuh|toti^th wfesenoe 
to the facts of the situation in om* and ouifeidto the 
which progitos i^peare toihe poauliU* 


The Comrade. 

I/th jaiiiuf7. 

Return of the Moslem Mission. 
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It was expected thui Messrs. Wax.ir llason and Mohamed AU 
wonld land at Bombay on the lOtli DwemlMfr, and liad received at 
Aden a request from the Anjiiiuaii-i Zia-nl-islani of Bombay 
to address a public meotinur on the subject of their work ni 
England on the evening of the l!)lh. But owing to delays on 
tlie way due to the heavy Chri.sltuas .Mail which that boat was 
carrying she could not land tlier passengers before the morning ol 
20th Ueoeuiber. When the delegates reujched the Pier their numerous 
friends and a large numb(*l- of -itlier Mnssalinans welcomed them 
and placed garlands round their necks. 'they called the same 
morning on the Hon. Mr. (ylande Hill, Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bomliay by invitation, a visit whi<di they 
repeaU^d the next day. In the aliernoon they went to meet the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale at a niecLing of the Bombay Presidency Asso- 
ciation where the situation in South Africa was discussed. In the 
evening they addressed a crowded puhli*- me.ding convened by no 
less than a score of the leading Mussalmiins .)f Bombay and presided 
over by Mr. Jinnah, formerly Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The proceedings of this inoeting are reproduced from the 
of wliich the ICditiir, Mr. Hoinimaii, roniicily of 
the Calcutta Shitr-xman expre-ssed regrets at his inability to attend 
the mw.tlng in the course of a letter welcoming the delegates 
and complimenting them on their work both in India and England. 
Kext day after their second visit to the Hon. Mr. Claude Hill the 
delegates were entertained at luncheon at the, i)rienL (Jlul» by the 
Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahiuitulloli, Kt., President-elect of the All- 
India Muslim League, at whioli every prominent Bombay Mussaluiau 

was preaent. 

Akuivai. at Delhi 


/\fter meeting a number of their friends at .\gra, including Mr. 
Alay Nuhi, President of the United Pnninces Muslim League, the 
delegates travelled on to Delhi where Llicy readied on liie after noon 
ofthc 23id Heoember. Their many friends and other represenU- 
tiveaof the Mussalruans of Delhi met them at different stations on 
the way to Delhi and garlanded tlieni and filled their carriage with 
a.nwors. At Delhi, however, nobody was permitted to receive them or 
the plattorra by order, as the Railway Officials stated, of the local au- 
tlKvrities of Delhi, and even those wno travelled with thorn lu the same 
train were looked in by the (lolico so that the delegate s met the large 
crowd of the inhabitants of Doliii that had come to wvloome them 
outside Die Railway station premise.^. Once outside, Inuyever, they 
were swallowed up in the enormous crowd tiiat was impatiently 
waiting on the roadand in the Queen's Garden. A procession was 
formed and great efforts were made to take off the horses and let the 
men pull the ‘arriuge of the dele-.etes, but the latter after h time 
persuaded the pe,iplo to allow the procession to proceed withoiit un- 
horaing their carriage. Another extraordinary feahire. of th« ar- 
rawremenU umde at Delhi was Die order of the police prohibiting 
^jriiroceagion from going through the town. It. therefore, proceeded 
(tom the station to the dame* Masjid without entering the town, »mt 
inapite of these prohibitions the crowd numbered no less than ten to 
fifteea thousands. In the mosavte they joined the .mnset sv-rviee 
after which the Shabi Imam, Shums-ul4;iama Maulv- 
8ah«b made a stir»i»g welcoming the delegates hack to Delhi 

and steouglT repadiating the unfonoded contention of son,e people that 
they were not the true represontativea of I ndian Musiialmaos ui their 
mif^ou to England. He thanked them for their servieos m the cause 
of the Moslem Community and Islam and olfcr^ a fervent prayer 
for the sttceest of their work and their own safety from all kinds of 
DerHa. News was brought that the Sangam Theatre, which is he 
CwMSthallin Delhi, and hod been seleo.ted as the^pa«e of meeting 
whew the delegates wera ti» addrea# the iieople of Delhi, was already 

ofercwwded and no room could be found for a much larger gathering 
that was bUII i» the mosque. Ou this the assembly in the m<wqne 
desired Messrs. Wa«r Hasan and Mohamed Ah to address thena on 
the spot, an invitation which they declined in view of the 
arrangements previously advertised. They then proceeded te the 
Saniram Theatre in company with a number of leading Mossalmans 
of Delhi headed by the 6hahi Imam who was elected to the chair. 
He recited rerscs from the Koran and once more 
gates back to Delhi, after which an address was read by Mr Abdul 
Asia an^ presented in siHor caskets to the two delegates by Dr. 
Ansari and Dr. Abdur Rahman respectively. T^y also 
Stic scarfs from the gild of batchers of Delhi who had closed 
shops for the day in honour of their retnrn. The address 
follows 

“Oar bqnoured delegates, 

“We the M^salmaos ol Delhi, Ueartily/oongratnlate you on your 

return homeland acknowledge those pure and true Services which 

ilititiS in ipito of niriow 


by Dr. 
received 
all the 

was as 


1 . 

“When you loft Indin the tiiii-' was one of cDiisidorublH ailxiety, 
aud wo tho .Miis.salmaiis wore looked upon with suspicion and mis- 
nudi'ratood in a number of way.s. It was noces.sary at tlio tiino that 
oiu truo point of view should lie explained and our real feoljugs inter- 
preted to u peo[)le will) are enlitled to rule over us as a uation. We 
admire your eoiimge in reiili/.iiig your duty at such a enlioal juiicturo, 
in i'.jjnoriinj tlio.-io d.iugtws by whieli e.very indepeudeiiL Miis.saltnan 
.seem.nl t i be surnninde-l, and in giving precedence to the real and 
true needs of the (vomrnunity lieiore personal considoration. 

“ Wi? are snffiinently ac< plain tod witli the dithculties and perplexi- 
ties winch bo.sel yon In the oarlior days of your Mi.sisiun, but we 
heartily appreelale the [i.itience, dignity, ludopendonce and courage 
with wliieii von struggled with them, and wo congratulate you on the 
success wbicli you achieved in .ilitaining tho ear ol the British public. 
It is only due to your elVori.s that people in England iiave turned their 
attention towards the intolerable rigours of the Press iVet and the 
necessity of its repeal, and tb.itthey have felt the ditRcultios and afflic- 
tious on aceoiint of which our Press is now so weak and helpless. 
The iinpi),tanec and urg<*iicy of the Work of wliieh yon hive laid tho 
foundation is now being lelt liy tho entire country and we trii.st that 
tlinmgh its united efforts this intolerable repression will oease for 
ever. 

" We consider tbo views tliat yon luive from time to time expressed 
on the subj< ct of the mutually tolerant and fraternal relatiohs of 
Hindus and MnsKalmans to be an exeellant instance of yonr appre- 
ciation of the needs of the lime and of your political astatcuess and 
sagacity, and we belw^ve that the proper appreciation of the principle 
which you have enunciated will react favonrahly on the future relations 
of the two communities. We take this opportunity of acknowledgiij^ 
the loving regard yon have sl.own towards yonr afflicted brethren 
in South Africa and your intrepid advocacy of their cause. 

“ Among all tliis worry and worb, however, the most important 
and most deserving of appreciation of your successes is that which yon 
have achieved in fully impressing nvioii tho minds of the British people 
the idea of Moslem brotherhood and that everlasting feeling of one- 
ness whicii die Mussalmans of one country entertain towards Mnssnl- 
mans of anoLlior. And yon havi also proved that onr Islamic 
sympathy and onr religious .sentinieni are not inconsistent with our 
loyalty, and tbat it is tbo duty of those re.sporisilile for the •govern- 
ment of (fieai Britain to give tliem due consideration. 

In oouclusiriJ, we offer thanks to Him who unites the separated, 
who Inis once more brought you among us, and we pray to God to 
keep you (irmly on the path of truth, righteousness, indepeudence and 
integrity. .May yon be tie pride of your country and ,your commu- 
nity, and may you have orcAsions of rendering still grejit^r publU 
services.” 

Bombay Mkktino. 

We give below the proceedings of the meeting held under the 
auspices of the .\njuman-i-Zin-iil-Tslam of Bombay and reserve for » 
subsequent issue tho speeches made by the delegates at Delhi, Lucknoipi^ 
and (biwnpore and an account of the enthusiastic reception acooi^ed 
to them by thousands of people', who filled the Railway Stations, lined 
public riiads and erowded the. Shitmiana and the Hall where they 
addressed the ysjople. 

At Bombay, the proceedings began with a recital of a passage 
from the Koran invoking blessings, and various telegrams and 
’ letters sympatbisiug with the meeting and welcoming the delegatee 
were n*nd. The chairman then addressed the meeting. 


The Chairman’s Speech. 


He said ; Gentlemen,— 1 thank you and tho Zia-ul- Islam for the 
honour you have done to me in asking mo to take the presidential 
chair this evening. This meeting is called with tho object of receiving 
Messrs. Wa/.ii Uassen and Muhomod Ali, who are well known to. 
you on their return from England, and to give them an opportunity 
te place before us and the pulilic, tho report of their work in England 

in connection with their recent mission to England. Before 1 call 

upon them to address you 1 should like to say a few words. 


We all know that the immediate issue for their departure to 
Fugland* was the Cawnpore Mosque Case which had .iHsumod a very 

serious aspect indeed ; but which, thanks to the high statesmanship 

and groat foresight of our Viceroy Lord Hardingo, was grappled by 
him ^tbout any loss of time and settled in a most satisfaotoijr 
manner. T think I am only echoing the feelings of every Moasal- 
man from one end of the country to the other when i say thai w* 
are ilnoerely grateful to him and it is most fortunate that wn nnf* 
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thf Viceroy like Lord Hardinge at the bead of the Goverument of 
ludia, Hin jwlicy and attitude on most important qnestiouH hae 
been Pttch that he ha« won the heurlH of the people <;f the country , 
■ Hindiia and Mehoinedans alike, and timf se<'nig to me to be the right 
key U> the |( 0 <'d Ooverninent of any ooiinlry. I hoj»e I am not trana- 
grcKjiing from Ihe purpoH*’ of the mcfting in exproerting our ujont 
hcarl- folt and hiiifcrt;- thariks to 11, 1C, tin- Viceroy for hia moat hym- 
|with«tit; and wiae proriourirrmnnt on tlio Sontlj .\frican fudiun ({Oph- 
th.ri m*.iiUy at Madras. I will only auy thia that l»y ihia iic has 
rendcreil "hot only the greatest service to - us in our struggle for 
juatice and bmn»nity there luit to ifu* whole of the liritish Kiiipire 
at large. 

V 

(;»IIOIINni.KHS MjSJ.RAOINO .\S1> Ka|,kk IthCOUTN. 

Now coming to the (d)ject of this meoting, 1 would like to say 
that at fill- present moment the pnlilicnl ufmospheri' wiffi regard to 
the Mns«almuns of India in our own eouiilry aw well as in Kngland 
i*i amchaiged with groundless, mish-iuling and false reports. Let me 
at once say that M iiHsaln)nu.'-> have the same respect for and confi<Iencc 
in tin (ioverniiient as ihcy ever liad, and nothing is further frorti their 
wind that is to embaruss the (iovernment, much Issa to uederruine the 
Oovernmtint a» is de/dured and repeatedly alleged in certain ipiarUirs 
falsely. It is a base vilification and slandi^r upon the fair name of 
Aligarh to say tluit the young men of Aligarh are disloyal. It is a 
hlxsl opon live most cnil tired and ediieated elass amongst the Muh- 
Mltnans who arc true and loyal snlijeefs of H. M. the King-Km 
pannr. 

No LoNIIKII a Dll l-ATOKt VI, I'oMt-r. 

V The fact is that the Mahomednos have passed the stage of poli- 
tical infancy and have gr^ wri tip to thcHlage of manhood and tliere- 
fore can no longer he eorihollerl hy dietatorial policy from without 
or wilhiu. 1'hcy will ntd obey even the semi dictatorial policy of a 
lew individual leaders n« they did a few yours ago. 

' N<tT SitHMissioM, ern Ints i.uiobnt Aorbkmknt. 

There cornea a st^tge in the development of people when the 
Oovarnment has to consult the people and to take them iuto their 
oooflldence liefore they adopt a pat ticular mea.sure or policy, and in 
lodui that stage has been reach* u. The («oveiument of India can 
be carried on succesafnlly now <.n the linos of partnership between 
tbc Koglish and the Indians us was explained by Mr. Montagu, 
lha Under Secretary td State for India in fhe IJi.ii.se of Coiiuuons at 
tbia Budget debate this year and not on the old lines of uominand 
wadi order by tile English and mnte obedience by the Indians. In 
other words not blind submission to. hut what is required is intelli- 
gaal agroement of the people with tho Qove.-nuieut. 

A Misohirvous (iiaMB 

The necessary coroHaiy of this silnation is that you must respect 
and cmisidci llic (-pinion of fhft people of India and tolcrato thoir 
athundna- * It is no nee turning this legiiiinatc riumc of mind of the 
people, which in Ihe outcome of education and enlightenment into 
itediUon and disloyalty when no (.nch thing really exists, it is 
tio Ufa detiding at the c-pii iors and erllieisms of tli<> people t>r 
treating Ihcui with contempt. It is m use saying that it ia only 
the opitiK ns of }< ling and hot-headed and tiu-n trying to iniGinuHo 
thi* weight of it. These are false uietlu ds and will not stand long 
Because in the end ttuUi and reason must prevail. In)t it be rcaliaod 
that MToiig the Mahouifdnns there in no such thing as “.split.” 
Tbcie ia no such thing ns two pnilies — the young and old. I know 
tliat « 4 JOT 0 people wouhl like very much to see that thoff were such 
ailing as “split’' but let us hope llinl. Providence wi’J disappoint 
IhcfU- I make bold to say (bat -ibe Mussalman comiaunity 
waa nerer more united or et cue on nil ihe fnedamentnl qa»Mtioim 
of poliify end pvineiplc than it is to-day I htTerfiifoa of details there 
are and will t-v, asycu find .-»li ovi .• fhe world aniougst the .uost. 
highly organised nauons. Besides, it will lie u very unique com- 
muoity indet'd, consisting of 70 u.illion.s of pr-rvple, if there were no 
such dilVcrencea. f would therefore app*'»il n. those jx'ople *rbo do 
and will try to make out that there are two parties or that there ia a 
ai^it not to indulge »n thia gaum. . It is mhst mischievoaa and 
fraught with nn^t wrionA ooiweqtaenoes. 

TkK Dosnoil BrAHOH A.N'J IHK UKSTTBaLLaAOUR 

There arc two incident# worthy of ucticc whicli took place to 
Snglattd while Messrs. Waxir Haaan and Mahomed Ali were there. 
Oim was the coQti'ov’er.sy between them aad the Right Honourable 
llr. Ameer All. I do m t wish to revive the matter as it i.s closed now, 
Imt it has raised a question of the greatest importance to us, »7'r. 
whether the Xondon Deague is to be subordinate to the Central 
JLeague or co-ordinate with, or independent of it. ITii.? question no 
dioubt Will l>e considered at Agnt shortly when the All-India Moalem 
X#jague will meet ott the 80th of Dw-^'mber 1918. 


t7tli Jhfwy 

Dk.KUI, of most ELXMJtITAKY RfOHT. 

The other is the refusal of the Secretary of State for India tv* 
grant private interview to Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Mahomed 
Ali. With the greatest respect for Lord Crewe, it seems a denial 
of a most elementary right of representative men to whom the Sec- 
retary of State should ulway.s be accessible. But perhaps It waa due 
to Home under-current whicli His Cnrdfihi[i did not quite rcaliae at 
the time, lict us hope that this will not form a precedent. 

Thk Bmkhs Ai't 

It muHi Ih* remembered that Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Wasir 
lla.san went to England at a time when Northern India par- 
tieiilarly was electrified by the situation in Europe, ri>., Turco-Balkan 
War. On the to[> of tint came the Cawnpore Mosque case and tb* 
trcaliiient of some section of tlie Miussalnian press by the GoT«rn- 
nient in demanding securities and forfeiting them under the Prcaa 
Act., and the general attitude of the Govi rnment for the moment 
in that part wa.s such that the most eoriservalive and orthodox man 
in tho community was roRsed to a senso of indignation that knew 
no hound. But we are all very happy indeed to find that the aitna- 
lion has now changed. The war is fortunately ended. The Cawn- 
pore Mosque matter was so mugnuuimoasly fettled by H. E. the 
Viceroy. But there still reiiiaius the question of the PresH Act. If 
it can be worked as oppressively as it was during the recent eventa 1 
have referred to, and the power >>f the High Court under the Act 
when put to the test of a judicial decision has proved futile, aa it 
was so laid down by the .Indges of the Calcutta High Court, is it 
not the duty of the Government and the people alike to consider 
how tliis Act can be put right in the light of what has happened in 
the past ? No doubt this question of the Press Act will bo taken 
up by the Indian National Congress at Karachi and the All- India 
Mosleni liCagiie at Agra, this month, and will be considenid by these 
two, the most representative organiy.alious in the country. I would 
however like to point out to our })aople that moderation and sobriety 
should 1 h« the guiding principles to -mr public ntterances whether in 
Hjieech or print. It lends dignity and adds strength to a goml canae; 
too strong a langnago and rashness .-^[loils a really good cause. Bat 
this mnst be observed by ai) sides equally. At the same time I have 
always maintained that it is the duty of every honest citiaen to 
fearlessly and independently point out to the Government what our 
complaints arc and appeal for redress. It is the duty of ev(?ry right- 
minded oitiiseu to oriticist- and oppose a measure of the Ooverninent 
if Ite is so convinced. 

Avveai. voa Umrt. 

In conclusion, gentlemen let me tell you that the present aitnation 
IK most critical. Ail the Mahotneduii forces should be brought 
together and firmly united. Let uot dilTeronces appear on the aar- 
face where no dilTorenccs really exist, Let us not think so mneb 
of the past or live on the pa.-*t history and glory. Realize the pre- 
sent and prepare to improve the future. Salvatioiii of India lies in 
the true union of the people, and her onward march of progreaa 
depends upon constitutional and constructive methods. When 
Euglund and A mtM'ica think of the U nioo of the Anglo-Saxon race 
all over tho world — when you find the “Entente Cordial®*' between 
England and France an accompHshed fact — when you find that 
Enro^ie conshsting of different nationalities and powers oan maibtfus 
what was known as the “Concert of Powers*’ during the recent wir, is it 
too much to ask and appeal to Hindus and Mahomedans, the two gitwi 
eoutniuniiies in India. combine in one harnionions union for the 
common good where we have to live together in every dietricD iown 
and hamlet, whore our daily life is interwoven with each ot^r in 
every septarc mile of one eorainon cenntry ? Tiii# is the prol^m wf 
all problems that India wants a statesmati to solve, and wheii tb^f . 
is solved, true advance and real progri^ can be achieved. 

I now call upon Mr. Wazir Hasan and Mr, Mobamed AU Ip giye 
AD aooouat of tlieir mi^ston to England. 


Mr. Wazir Hasan’s Criticisms. 

Work of tun MitMOB. 

’Mr, Wszir Hasan, who received qnfte an ovsHoB bh t^ng tp 
speak, made a very stirring speech in tJidw, which wan nic«l femarl^- 
able alike for Its lucidity and Its scat^Bg comment |ndw^ 
very often greeted with cheers. fle prMaced Hi» remarks by only 
Uaipg tV wAent events tlwt bad stirred the M dstfalmsjiiir of tndis. 


The Co&rade. 




The Ounrade. 
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Mmelyr the rerevMl o! the partition of Bengal, which, partly 
beoauae it appeased a sister oommnnity, sod partly beoaose 
it held oat a pledge of provincial autonomy, the Mahomedaos 
aoqaiesoed io without mnoh oomplaiot ; the Italian raid on Tripoli; 
the Rassian advance in Persia with its attendant horrors such as 
the bombardment ol the Mausoleum of the Holy Imam at Meshed; 
the French activity in Morocco ; the outbreak of the Balkan war, 
which the Turks were promised would not break out; the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Balkan allies which were allowed to continue 
unchecked ; and finally the deplorable and distressing events at Gawn- 
pore ; and remarked that all these made the Mahumedans of India 
miserable, and when their position became critical, it was the ins- 
piration of Mr. Mohamed Ali which led to their decision to proceed 
to England for the solution of their difficulties. 

The speaker then proceeded to give a brief account of the steps 
which they had taken in England with a view to solve these difficul- 
ties and observed that fresh difficulties were placed there in their 
way. He referred to what he called a malicious libel against the 
yonnger Mahomedans which appeared in the London Timea a fort- 
night after their arrival in England and which, he said, was intend- 
ed to prejudice the British public against them. He also referred 
to the desire of His Highness the Aga Khan, of whose disinterested 
seal for the ccinmnnity he spoke in most eulogistic terms, to find 
4o occasion for the removal of the misunderstanding sedulously 
■ought to be created by the Timaa by nieaus of false charges 
made by Its correspondents. 

The History or th« Dinker. 


Tliis introduced the subject of the projected dinner which His 
Highness the Aga Khan himself suggested to give to the speaker 
■nd Mr. Mohamed AH, and he pointed out how, at first, want of 
qrmpathy, then procrastination, and, finally, the publication of tbe 
garbled version of tbe correspondence on the part of Mr. Ameer 
Ali, accompanied by his uncalled-for resigoation upset their pro- 
gramme of work. In this connection be made scathing remarks 
idmut the comments of some of the Anglo-Indian papers and 
pariicnlarly the Timaa of fndia, whom he reminded that 
after all the animals of the Zoo, which according to that jour- 
nal bad wanted to be publicly fed, were lion^, and that it must not be 
too sure of its own safety behind the bars, for if somehow these lions 
managed to come out of the cage, the question would be who should 
form their first tasty morsel, and he thought that it was not unlikely 
that the Timaa of India would prove sufficiently tender and siiooulent. 


Thrir Moti /kh Qoestioneh, 

Tlie speaker then proceeded to discuss tl»e question whether there 
was a young party of extremists among the Mohamedans, and he 
wanted its views t<i be pointed out to him in its own words so that he 
could find an indication where to draw a line between moderation and 
■Kiremisin, old fMobaroedans and young Mohamedans. At present 
all that had happened, he said, mms that all the Mohamedans felt 
aqtaaliy miserable, and while one olase among them who had under- 
atood the true uatvue of tbe British pet'plo, openly showed its misery,^ 
the other, sosipecting the UritiBh, kept his grief to himself and only 
let U iooreaw in the protress of nursing it secretly. This was some 
tirnes due to suspicions libellous to tbe British character, and sometimes 
dwe to a desire to gain tbe rewards of moderation in the shape of titles 
and similar other official rwoogaitions. But lie wanted to know how 
this class of people cooM be called hy the British themselves more 
kiyal than the otbera. In any case, he said, he was prepared to face 
calumhy and suapielen on the part of oiKors, but he wanted that if he 
had erred in cariryiiag out the wishes of bis community bis punishment 
■hbuld be meted oat to him by his own people and not through out- 
mdera. He regarded bis own people as tbe final judges from whose 
w^iot he could never appeal. ’ ^ 

Ae boards tbe success or want of success of the mission, he 
ilimred the meeting that they had done what they could under the ^ 
tbet were created for them, and in the short time at their 
dfaqposaL fmd them that, even if there were seventy 

doors locked i^ainti them it was tkeir duty to knc,*ck at each of them 
pntil they were opened, and be ssRured thoi'c who thought that they 
had succeeded in eJobing tVe official door against them that they must 
ttoi believe that they were now left in peat^ for ever, for they were 
going to recommence their efforts as soon as possible, and ho knew 
wok anyr official doer that could withstand their incessant knocking. 

Mr. Mohamed AH's Speech, 


8tX OWSTAHDIVO QuSBTIONS. 

Mr , Ali was thew called upon to give a brief account 

he tonlKW siiuilar welcome bj the malting. He stark- 

ipjiy id the mceBng for tbe , hour, for it 

o*<doeh> aad eowUnned his speech 
, pwsMd Mr. ^Siir Pnwein bad slept a 

k^k W tbd |»deeoffi»g night lor wabdung with great 

iillMliwM Alffcgbi^^hibe firiT oocamon 

M jcptiviigd SiigtMd afUr ah of three anR a hall years 

Im dM p^t ea|i# InrAh^ffirst sidht of^«eMha;f with thM feverish 
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restlassuess with which he sat on the deck on the previous, night wbeu be 
was returning after an absence of only three and a half months. This 
was not because he was any more anxious now to meet his own family, 
many of whom had learnt of his departure after he had gone, but 
because throughout their work in England, what troubled them most 
wai not whit the Timaa or its uwderstudy in India, the , 7'imaa 
of India published, but the fact that they could not see what effect 
these publications had on their own people. However, they would liave 
DO feverish anxiety now because, at the very gateway of India, this large 
and enthusiastic gathering made it clear to them what they thought 
of that mission, its motives and its work. He pointed out, among 
others, tbe six questions that were troubling Indian Mohamedans when 
they left for England. Out of these, the question of Adriauople was 
settled by the Turks for themselves and immediately on arriving at 
Paris they had heard the good news from H. M. tbe Sultan’s 
representative H. E. Uifaat Pasha, Ambassador in Paris. But he 
wished to point out what very few know in this country, namely, the 
assistance that their sympathetic and large-hearted Viceroy had giveu 
to them in the solution of this question. He said ho was assured that 
H. E. Lord Hardingo had pointed out to the Secretary of State for 
India some of the unpleasant consequences of the British foreign policy 
in connection with Turkey, and it was this telegram which had the 
effect they all desired. The Cawnpore question again was settled 
within three weeks of their arrival in England, thanks to the courage 
and wisdom of the Viceroy, and he assured the meeting that they did 
not desire to claim the least credit in this matter, and remarked that 
whatever credit there was, was doe to the Viceroy and his ooufiden- 
tial advisers and the Cawnpore Mohamedans themselves. ' 
Questions ArvBi.TiNo Indian Moslems 

The remaining questions were the repeal of the Press Act, ofewhich 
he had been made a victim; the Muslim University; the seperation of 
the judicial and execufive* Linctions; and the extension of Execu- 
tive Council Gevernmontto the remaining provinces in India. On these 
questions they were invited during their stay in England to write to 
some of the most distinguished and influential Liberal papers in spite 
of the boycott in the Tory press which finally broke down; but they 
were unwilling to discuss those questions publicly unless and 
until they explained them in the first instance to the Minis- 
ters, or, as they found afterwards, the Ministers refused 
to give them a bearing. They knew what the effect of such a refusal 
would be in India, and they pointed it out to the Ministers and they 
were anxious that their request for an interview should not be rejected. 
They had aj)proached the Ministers most cautiously, and through 
agencies which they hoped would prove most effective, but in spite of 
all this, the Ministers would not see tlioiu. This took considerable part 
of their time, over and above tlie month that was wasted over the Oon- 
troversj which the action of Mr. Ameer Ali and the Timea forced 
upon thorn, and they had on that account to give up their projected 
visit to Turkey and Egypt on their return journey. It was only 
when every effort to plaire the true Muslim views before the Ministers 
had failed that they decided to explain them to the British public. 
Very little tinx^ was then left, but they found several o|f|)ortuQitie8 for 
doingjihis, and he could say that a good many more people in Great Bri- 
tain, now knew and felt that there were 70 millions of Maslima 
subject to His Majesty in India whose opinions really mattered than 
was the case before they had started on their mission. 

As for tbe Ministers, ho would not say much on the subject of 
their refusal to see them for tliat might embarrass them even more than 
the publication of their views in England. He was sorry that the 
Ministers did not see them, hut this much he knew that before long 
they themselves or some others would return to England and presa 
their suit again, and whatever might be their disappointmentii* today, 
they felt certain that in the end there would be only one result and 
that a most hopeful one. Although the British press was too much 
occupied by British sport and the trivialities of British politics, it was not 
’ wholly unwilliug to lend itself to the publication of genuine Indian 
and Muslim grievances, and as for the public, if it was ignorant, it 
was desirous of knowledge if they only assisted it in gaining that 
kaowledge. He had met many people in England who knew nothing 
about the thousand and one things that agitated the public mind 
in India, but he had seldom met an Englishman or an Englishwoman 
who did not sympathise with them when once ho or she was placed in 
possession of facts, and that being the case, if the Indians were not 
•atistied with making tbe Anglo-Indian bureaucracy the real sovereign 
of India, it would be a criminal neglect on their part if they did not 
adopt every legitimate measure in enlightening the real and ultimat* 
rulers of the Indians on the subject of India. 

Gratitude to the Guests. 

A resolution was then passed expressing gratitude to the two 
guests for successfully carrying out the mission they had undertaken 
on b^alf of the commnnitj, the oheirman personally bearing testi- 
mony to the exodlent work done by them daring his stay in England 
for a fortnight. 

A ▼ote of tirnnke to the chair terminated the proceedings. 
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l/ader this heading the ‘*Ti{^es** his puSiUhed a teriea of four long contributions deaHag with what that jotomal 
calls, gnd would like peapkk in Great Britain to beUevc to be, ** the present situation in India.*' We regret 
WC are ^this week unable to reproduce these articles themselves owing to unusual pressure on our space, 
although they are already in type. But we publish the ** Times*** own comments thereon, and the 
comments of two Liberal Dailies, “the Daily News and Leader’* and the “Westminister Gazette.** The 
original series will be published next week. We, however, reproduce the article of “Asiaticus** in the 
“National Review” — to which we referred in a previous issue — as it is correlated to the “ Times** scries 
and evidently has the same object in view. 


The Danger in India. 

We begio to-day the publication of a abort aeries of articles on 
the preaeat situation in ladia, from the pen of one well qnaiiHed to 
disouas the subject to the light of intimate knowledge. Again and 
again in recent years we ha\^e reluctantly felt it our duty to call atten- 
tion to the dangers which increasingly threaten the security of Briti.sh 
rale in India. The series of articles we hare from time to time 
pablished * have been from the pens of various writers, and it may 
save unprofitable speculation if we say at once that the present series 
is the work of another but thoroughly ex()erieoced hand. We in iy 
be ask4d why wa think it necessary continually to revert to the prob- 
lems of unrest in India. The answer ie that though the outward 
manifestations of unrest are intermittuut, yet it is always there, it 
grows more diflfienlt to deal with as the years pass, and it should 
ateadily be taken into account in any consideration of the future of the 
Blitiidi Empire, There was c''ec«)D8picuons lull in the activities of 
those in India who are hostile to British rule. They remained 
aamparatively quiet during the year which precoeled the visit of tne 
King Emperor and in the year whio'i followed it. The extraordinary 
aid na(|U0atiooably sincere expre-ssions of loyalty which attended 
His Sdsjesty’s visit proved that our ditfliculties in Iniia are n >t 
iatoluhle, and that the strongest link which hinds India to Great 
Britain is the devotion which the people are still willing to accord 
to a just and bouefioient hereditary rnler. Nevertheless we said at 
the timei and again urge, that t'le demonstntions wiiioh marked, 
Sis Majesty's visit should not be taken to indicate that unrest 
is at an md. We predicted that it would again bo revealed, and the 
araseat seriet is designed to show the degree to which it has renirred. 
The first article follows an uausal but appropriab^ coarse, for, instead 
♦f l^langlog into the inonacing aspects of the situation, it recites very 
vividly the remarkable aocomplishmeutH of British rule. It discloses 
the ataady development period of proepority, happtnesH, and peace such 
M India has never known before. It may truly be said that the people 
t>f India were never so well off,ioever wisely oared for, never so secure, as 
they are to-day. They are more lightly taxed than any people in the 
wond } they have never until now had such facilities for education ; 
they *re the reoifiieDts of more benefits from the State at a low cost to 
themselves than any other Oriental country. Why, then, does 
4i#ooht«ot among them remain so potent n factor ? 

The writer of those articles does not attempt to analyse in detail 
the ortgine of unrest, aboat which there has perhaps been muoh inquiry. 
The ioiigpdiate hnpul^s are suffioiently well known, and the under- 
foftdamaotal oojection to alien control cannot W re<v>gnii 5 ed or 
l4mTtted while the British Empiro in India endures. The purpose 
ef the Mtioles is twofold. The later sections will dooribe the 
present character of the movement against British oontrvd, and they 
will djaeuss the extent to which it is supported. The writer will en- 
deavonr to show that the revolutionary agitation^ — for it is nothing 
less-t~is confined to a limUed number of literate inaloontents, who 
oonatituto only a very ainall proportion of the people of India. Tliey 
^pify the results of a sysfoni Western educatinn crudely absorbed 
v iv^out any of the o^wrefitivee which ojn^rate effectively in the Weetenp 
wogld. aw not fully in accord with the conclusions of the writer 
an thie particular point. The kind of mdticism which is liosed upon 
a .OOtmiing of heads can very eotily be pushed too far. All revolu- 
tioaary movements have originated among comparatively small greraps, 
god the Indian movement is not lees dangerous beoaose the 
httik of the people are still outside it, and are likely to remain 
no. MThat the writer has to say about the character of the 
Miowvimm)it it speoielly interesting. Its propaganda has beoome intim- 
tional in form,: the centres from odiich it is controlled are 
aatablUhed ill lotwign countries, and it teems to command eon* 
aidanddt fetioitiriwe. Its ont-oiune ie eeea, not only in thw de^ 
of violaima, w^idi have repeatedly startled India, hut atUl more 
in the ineidlc^ attompta to tamper witit the MthfttlMM cd. tBe 
lltitvh Amf m^d id tom aohoole and colltgea iaib natta of toiUlkm. 


After the attempts on the lives of two Viceroys, and the doebla 
murder in the heart of London, it ought to be uonecessar/ to 
dwell upon the realities of tbe movement. Yet while these saooettivo 
outrages were soon forgotten to this country, tbe slow hut 

steady trickle of news relating to other murders and plots and 

conspiracies is almost entirely disregarded. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that there are infiaences now at work in 
India which may at any time produce the most startling resulto 
in a land 8|>ecially liable to waves of excitement which spread 

like wildfire. 

The writer will deal, farther, with other factors now operative in 
India unconnected with the revolutionary m ivemunt, which are prodno- 
ing change not dreamed of five years ago. One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of modern India is the rapidity with which new 
situations are created. India is no longer stagnant, no longer a 

country where conclunons formed ten or twenty years back ore 

necessarily applicable to day. There was very little variation in 
India during a period of thirty or forty years; but nowadays 
those who return after au absence of only two or three years 

sometimes find the situation in many respects almost unrecognizable. 
The swift alteration in the attitude of the Mahomedaos may 
bo noted as an <!xample. Five years ago no one would have 

considered possible the present combative demeanour of nnany of 
the younger Mahomedans, or their now friendship with the 

Uindu National Congress. There are signs iitat the hostile elements 
among Indian Moslems are at la.Ht receiving a check, but teadeaciee 
have been meanwhile displayed which must henceforth be reckoned 
with. Tbe excitement about tbe treatment of Indians in South Afrioa 
is more widespread aud more formidable. It embraces all ciesees 
and communities, aud though it implies no disloyalty, it raisee issaM 
about the future status of Indians iu the Empiro which must in time 
be far more a cause for anxiety tq British statesmen then oil the 
bombs ever made and all the plots ever concocted by Indian Anarch- 
ists. We wish the Commission, which General Botha has very 
properly appointed to consider the grievances of Indians in Boulh 
Afrioa had included men more widely known throughout the Empiri)- 
The stories of ill-treatment are anquestionably exaggerated, but it mm 
vory desirable that they should be iuvestigated by Commission whoon 
findings would have been accepted without queetioo in India. Tire 
recent financial crisis in Western India and tbeiPunjid) will, Vf 'fear, 
odd to the complications of a rituation already full of troablM. Iki' 
oonsequenoes are not yet generally discerned. The total Idmmi to 
investors are believed to amount to many millions. The d^k to 
the industrial development of Indis will be regrettable eaongit, but 
the vogue iBscontont likely to be engendered will be of vemre 
importance. Tbe writer of the articles reaches ceitnin a<me}nM«NM 
which he believes will be naeftil for future guidance in dediB|Bi Wlfiih ' 
lodion affairs, bat the most notable {deoe of advice wbieh he itf 

that “yon cannot safely ihink of India in terms of Westrirft 
ttons." Many of our mistakes in India arise through a failia^' tti 
observe this wise and salutary admonition . — The Time. 


India and South Africa. 

We conclude to-day a short series of articles on - 
the present situation in Indio, In his final contrihotinh ihiur v 

respondent, whose conqieteooe and anthori|y are #»iii 

home the lessons be has throughout en^veeuped In tiweb. 
small section of the popolation is worldpig. 
oeesfolly, to bring about the olienatioin .ot 
That, Im says, “is ‘the Thdian peril,* bud It 

iatiine, tlmrswill be a rude, awakeoing/*^: “It " 
oHow^ tb’ be 'OlieQated, India, he decliiib^ : iii|l ' '.,bbooi^'; '' 

«bld,aiid aothiiiig;’ n ao"oertaiii 

tbe Bdllih 11^' will bring oboht ' 

is slrSBglh'^n ''gpvevfuhent; 

' Ov'-. 

^ tidsgvildBd' pubtlbi^ 
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°*f **“f^ 8®»“» • >“‘ Biwwii Bmpir.?” 

koovrledSe of 

Ewt^rn Etnpir 0 --^n one conditio^ 
exhibit qualities hitherto 
character and in harmony with British 
j^tfoidideeliv^ThweqnaUb^ en^l 

%^n^^won b/ f«ar, and cannot be held or ruled pusillanimously. 

^ towards 800.000,000 of people 

•rf ^ ^ u disfcrdant elements deeply permeat- 

edhy trad^^nal enmity, but horizontally into thousands of castes, 
ead quickly roneod to violent fanaticism '’—not merely justice 
^ardeaclamorons and enpe^^^^ minority, whose audacity grows 
^ every sign of administrative weakness. Such justice can only 
proceed from M India Office and an Indian Government throughly 
Britieh in tiwdition and instinct. The Indian mind is not to be won 

•WJte aU^iance assured by timid attempts to approximate the 
•tandarde of government to the nostrums of “ literites ” who have 
w^uir^ a veneer of Western civilization. Even the thorny onestion 
•of treatment of Indians in Sooth Africa, to which our Oorres- 
p^dent alluded yesterday, can best be handled by a Goveroment 
which represents the rights and interests of India as a whole, and 
is not open to suspicion in our self-governing Colonies of being 
ill any way amenable to pressure. 


South Africa has still to deal with the problem of her Indian 
population in its full perplexity. This would seem to be the 
meaning of the ticlegrams which wo publish to-day as to the expres- 
sed intentions of Mr. Gandhi and the oilier Indian leaders. There 
had been hopes that the appointment by the South African Govern- 
ment of a Oommission to enquire into the recent disturbances in 
Katdl wonld have convinced the Indian leaders that their best course 
was to lay their case before the Commission and to await its findings 
with soch oonfidence as their belief in the justice of their claims 
inspi^. Instead of doing this, they have from the first taken up 
« position of extreme hostility to the whole enquiry. They question 
the impartiality of two of the members of the Commission — Mr. 
Bsselen and Mr. Wylie — both distinguished King’s Counsel 
•had both unquestionably competent to exercise, as Commissioners, 
judicial functions irrespective of their personal opinions. They 
demand that the numbers of the Commissioners shall be increased 
to five by the addition of Sir James Rose-lnnes and Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner, whom they believe to be favourable to their cause. As 
far a* this demand iscoooeraod, it is probable that the two gentle- 
men named — whatever their private opinions may be — wonld not 
accept appointment as additional members of the Commission. If 
they did so, they wonld tacitly ondors« the refiections which have 
heeo oast upon the impartiality of Mr. Wylil and Mr. Esselen. 
jl^t tlie demands of the Indian leaders do n-d- end there. They 
4nre said to have dei^ared that— if the Oommirtsion is reconstituted 
as they have suggested— tlicy are prepared to accept its findings 
as to the allegations of ill-treatment of Indians during the strike ; 
but tl^it they will not allow the recomrneudations of the Coiomis- 
sioA-— however it may be oonstituted — to aflfccl their attituoe to- 
sjstd^ the (Joveroment. They also claim the Immediate release ot 
aQ i^iabs who are now in prii»on for passive resistauoe. Further 
if the totalUy of these demands is not instantly conceded by the 
Union Government, the Indian leaders threaten an immediate 
Tsaewi^ <rf the passive resisUnce movemerjt. They have, in fact 
ISlilS^ ab ollimatatn coiiohed in extreme language— an ultimatum, 
it msy be sddbd, issued in reply to the effort of the people and 
OovcirQViept pi Sou^ Africa to devise by means of a semi-judicial 
OominlidoA souMf (sir settlement of their grievance^. It is clear 
that tiht Indians of South Africa have grievances. The tale of 
psedi hStdly be recapitulated at this stage. Enlightened 
opinion in Sooth AWca has frankly admitted them. The 
Mhtmsnt fl(f ^e Opmmisimm was in itself a formal recognition 
Ihfir exlirteftce. Bbt H much more than this. It showed 
ijkat General Botlin and hu recognized the embarrassing 

fGectof the agitation in Sooth Africa upon the Government of 

lodiA. 

Tbn Oommission has already lield its first sitting. An annooooe- 
MMt tbati tpade by the chairman sbdWK that the Oommlsalonera 
Ihamhelvaaiyiy recogoueth^^ of the Indian Government to 
MUMreaented at tM It is also evident that the Ootnrais- 

iiimil prepaci&g W carry out its dnties in a thoroughly judicial 
r afforded to the Indian leaders for 

their case. With this object the Oommisston 
release pf those leaders who had 
t^ns^’^aMpd^ to their part 

iin tlh d^tnrhaiicNM. This reoptbinenc^ioh has been accepted 
^ leader'll cOntoiBaed^y ^ been net free. 

Tb0 dpow and the phairman 

; to reoerve, toroogh 

. nnwsily t^ nsy r eaen t s to tf ue of the UiiioA Gofirtmeht, the Katal 



Indian Association, and all other interested pablio bodies. The work 
of toe Commission, in fact, is already well in train. It is obvionsly 
desirable that its findings shonld be issued as soon as possible. 
M^nwhile, as we annonnoed yesterday, Sir Benjamin Robinsonj 
a highly-plaoed offioal of the Indian Goverment, is leaving for 
Durban immediately. It may be oonjecturod with some confidence 
toat his reception by the South African Commissioners will not 
M merely that of one who states a case. His knowledge of 
Indian conditions will make hi? advice and opinions welcome. 
Though he has no formal position as a member of the Com- 
mission, his actual standing with the Commissioners • will be 
scarcely less important than it would be if he was one of their 
colleagues. All these facts go to show that there is among 
the white population of South Africa a genuioe desire to 
compose the Indian grievances. Bat our Cape Town Correspond- 
ent probably does not overstate the facts when he declares 
that Mr. Gandhi’s ultimatum makes it most diffilicult for any 
self-respecting Government like that of the Union to treat hia 
demands as a basis for future negotiation. — The T’isms. 


‘ The Indian Peril.’ 

John Bright’s maxim about “The Times”— that he was never 
quite sure he was right until that journal said he was wrong— hae 
not lost its value in these days. Indeed, we doubt whether there was 
ever a period when it was more relevant than it is to-day. Putting 
aside its monotonous frenzy on the Ulster issue, there have beeu its 
curiona Mexican campaign with its steady bias against the policy of 
President Wilsou and the United States, and its apologia for the 
Russian Government published in its recent Russian supplement. 
Yesterday it started a new crusade of a particularly mischievous kind. 

It published the first of a series of articles entitled “The Indian Peril” 
and in its leader columns it was good enough to tell us the purpose of 
these articles. It is to expose a revolutionary movement iu India, to 
alarm public opinion by re-capitulating “ the deeds of violence which 
have repeatedly startled India” and to show that the movement ai 
present “ is confined to a limited number of literate malcontents.” 
All this, we take it, is preliminary to a demand for a revival or the 
deportations and for now restrictive measures. If this campaign — in 
which we see the hand of the reactionary infiuences that played so 
evil a part in connection witli the last period of unrest — is suocessfnl 
there will be an ‘ Indian Peril” indeed, and one from which we shall 
not emerge so fortunately as we did from the last. 

We caution the public to view with the utmost suspicion these 
stories of a revolutionary movement and these records of violence. 
There are, of course, fire brands in India as elsewhere and their most 
useful agents are the reactiouary Anglo-Indians who inspire the 
Press. But neither among the Hindus nor among the Mohamnie- 
daos oao there be found responsible leaders who are disloyal to the 
British rule. They know that it is essential to the governance of 
India and that its withdrawal would bo disastrous to their country. 
Tliey are in a very real sense the bulwarx of our policy there. If we 
lose their confidence in British justice we shall lose the confidence of 
India. Now it is the chief vice of the policy that “The Times” 
roprosent.a that it drives these men into antagonism to the Govern* 
moot. It was so in the case of the partition of Bengal. Lord 
Curzon, wittingly or unwittingly, gave the impression that the dis- 
memberment of Dongal was directed against the Hindus, and that 
his idea was to favour the Mohammedans. Whatever his iDtentioa 
the result was disastrous. The country was swept by a great wave 
of indignation. The deepest feelings of the people had been outraged* 
and the measures of repression which the reactionaries liere and there 
urged upon the Government had no effect. A most oppressive 
Press law was enacted and men were deported without trial and 
without a fragment of evidence being produced against them. Tlien. 
as now, the Tory Press talked of a revolution and ignorantly treated 
agitation as the work of a few “literate malcontents’ Fortunately 
wiser counsels prevailed. The partition of Bengal wa.s modified, the 
Morley reforms were granted, and the King paid a inemorabte and 
triumphant visit to India. The effect was instant. The agitatiow 
was killed by the removal of the grievance and the “ Indian peril ” 
subsided through an act of wisdom that restored confidence in 
British rule. 

It might have been supposed that this lesson wonld have 
bad some effect upon those who are so ready to see in every move- 
ment of Indian opinion a new campaign of sedition and revolution. 
Not so. Having done their best to detach Hindu sympathies, their 
attention is now turned to the Moliammedans. There has developed 
in toe last two or three years a Mohammedan vernacular Press, which 
a wise polmy wonld encourage. But the reactionary sympathy with 
the Mobammedans was subject to the oonditloo that they should 
not imitate the Hindus by cultivating a public opinion of their own. 
The emergence of this Press was regarded as a bad sign. Then oamw . 

the Cawnpore episode and again we heard of the “Indian perR.” aodri "i, 
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^ m tp# mrbet^ittd the danger of a grave Mohammedan ireroli 
V**J^ • Bnt the Mohammedan Preee which bad roieed the 
fdetinga of the people waa brought under the peoaltiea of the Prtaa 
Law. Several of tlie papers were confiscated and the “good condoct" 
moDej the f here to deptfeit was impounded. The incident has left 
be/iilid a foeliog of biltetneuH, which ceatree in the reasonable demand 
tbet tbS Preee eball not be subject to, the pettj oppression of an 
official. 2t> this connection there is the*other grave and long stand- 
ing grievance as to the associations of the executive aud the judiciary. 
The point, however, to icmemher is tlus, that in the present case, aa 
in that in Bergal, the agitation is not the outcome of any sympathy 
with revolution, nor is it the work of those who are disloyal to the 
British rule. It is the out-come of serious mistakes by the officials, 
which have bad to be publicly repudiated. If w« want to avoid an 
*^Iodian Peril” we must fake care that tl)e»e misUkes are not made. 
If we want a real “ Indian Peril ” we ahall treat every protest 
against injustice as an evidence of sedition and every leader of the 
people as a “literate riiulcootent” who innst bo deported. — 7’he AuVy 
jVcics and Leader. 


The Indian Problem. 


The Timee yesterday concluded a series of articles on what it 
deedibes m “ The Indian Peril,” which wound up with an appeal to 
“widl-meaning but misguided politicians” and “ publicists at borne” to 
jdve over all criticism of adraiuiatratinn in India and leave the men 
mi the spot to deal in their own way with agitators and disturbers 
of the peace. We have read these articles with some care, and as 
numbers of the well-meaning bnt misguided class appealed to, we feel 
Impellpd to say that, if they repreaent the last word of wisdom on the 
part of the administration, there is an Indian peril, and a very seriotia 
one. Ko Service has had on the whole a freer hand than the Indian 
Civil Servi<je, attd none for a lung freriod of the nineteenth century 
iMtier jnstified itself by results. But when this same Service itself 
tells us that India under its rule is in an alarming state of unrest. 
Wa are not only entitled but comjrellcd to seek for reasons, and we 
shall be very easily satisfied if wo permit ourselves to be assured that 
it is all the fault of a handful of agitators, and that ail will be well 
if We shut our eyes and instrnct the (lovornment of India to ad- 
minister strong doses of press-laws and other reardute Npeoifics suited 
to a turbulent and ungrateful people. To do the Oorerumeut of 
India justice, that la not the opinion of its most ealighten^sJ meniberi. 
There .are many men in the Government, and among them some of 
the roost experienced administrators and most careful students of 
Indian charsoter, who aee tliat conditions in India are changing 
rapidly, who deplore the estrangement between the GoveEument and 
th« literate Indians, and who believe that it ean and must be cured 
by a constructive and syiupathetio policy. These are not mere 
kwatogues who ignore the distirtciion ftotweon Kast and West, or 
who tail to see that the minierioally small class of educated Indians 
are not tlie miUiuns of India. But they do sec that iu India, as 
elsewhere, the educated class is a very ireporiaut class, and that it is 
Imipensidy desirable for the Governrociit to get aud keep iu touch 
wltii the considerable number of educated men who are or would 
he well-dispostid, if they arc treated as friends and not as eceinics. 


The writer of the TimfH articles is aware that the literate Indians 
Mrn a powtu* for mischief. II<3 knows that, though only a small frac- 
tioiy>f the three hundi^ aud fifteen millions of India, tliey can work 
ImwerfnUy on the tearticolate Tnillions, when those are disturbed by 
itoibe or plague, by fears about Uielr property or religion. That, 
indeed, it a iWc fact alsmt India. But the idea that it is to he 
unred by Simbbing or represeing the literates i« quite futile. Iminentie 
mischief has been done by the harsli and cnnteenptnons language 
which is eoroOiooly osed both in this country and in India about the 
Babus, by the habit uf troaUng them as up-etarts and interlopers, 
who have no oouoarn witlt the dealing of tbc Raj with the miiUoDH 
of India. After all, Utey are in a tpedal aense our product, and 
their education i* the eA»cntk>n which we have introduced into India. 
T*heir failure, if it is a hdlura, is our failure, and it in oar duty to 
repair it Many of them are m«it u! great iotellectnal ability and 
genuine pairioturor, and if tbe new wine of western culture has gone 
tsi the heads of sonsw of them, that la no peculiarity of India. The 


tiatne may be said of the yonng Ja 
taepect, and young Ohiuamati 


ese, whom we treat with snch 
qnng India, in this sense, ma^ be 


• (nnall minority as compared with the milkins of peasants, but it is 
' fiur too big to be suppressed, and any anti-Hterate policy, such as 

ttdk fOnosp<rode.;tt sMros to reoroninfod, will merely result in driving 
tho misehim beneath the surface. The young men will pass from the 
modersto party to the anarchist ; more bomto will be thrown ; onlrest 
among the petsanii^, so far from being oared, wilf immee 
mysterioosly, and imimjo which tbe Government will be tmaMe to 
«beob, ^ ^ ' I 


It is r^ted that when the Ohineie metodariim niiiM •» Fekim 
after the disastrone war with JapaOi they eald to one another, 
is wbat comes of om^ modern weapons.” BTe are quite aware 
there are Indian civiOans of the old school who hmd exactly thi s- 
language about India. “If only,” they say, **we had been aUoWed 
“to go our own way, without any of this infernal ifietatioii from 
“Westminster, if t.nly Lord Morley had never existed, and the 
“JRadiMl Party oould be abolished, bow different it wonld baVe 
“been.” And yet tbe same people will tell us that the worst year of 
unrest was the year which followed tbe long Conservative reginM, the 
year before Lord Morcly had introduced bis reforms. We can 
imagine nothing more dangenros in the present state of India than a 
rererrion to what are called the old ways, India, by the admission 
of those who know it best, is changing so rapidly that men who have 
been a few years away from the scene scarcely know it when they 
retnrn. there can be no safety in such oirouinstanoes for any 
Goyermuent which is not flexible, youthful, and • hopeful. The tash 
is immensely oomplicated, but also of fascinating interest. The 
old formulas which appli^ to the period of conquest and settelement 
will not servo for the period of development under modern conditions. 
Benevolent autocrats ruiing over children most give way to sympa- 
toetic guardians who will take the growing sons into partnership. 
The problem must be solved that way or not at all. We may 
aMtheinatise the young Indians, wish them differently made oral 
the bottom of the sea, but they are there and will be there in inoreas* 
ing nuiiilwra. If we cannot conciliate them, they will sooner or later 
raise tbe millions against us. 


W <! do not share the alarms of the Times correspondent. The 
problem is certainly more difficult than it was twenty years ago, and 
we^ must not expect dumb admiration and acquiesoence from 
active and intelligent men to whem our rule is alien. We must 
make onr rale as little alien as possible, and that primvily maan f. 
breaking down the racial estrangement which is the curse of India 
and a more fruitful cause of unrest than all other, causes put together, 
Tbe new India which is growing up will not submit to the hard line 
between the niling caste and the ruled which is insisted upon Hy 
much Anglo-Indian opinion. Old observers tell ns that this has 
increased rather than diminished in recent years. The Indian oivUiaa 
of modern times is more than his predecessor a sojourner in a stmiign 
land instead of a resident and a neighbour. Wc most alter that if we 
can, and refresh the Service with a more flexible type of men 
who will see the Indian problem ae constrnotive and progressive and 
cut themselves loose from outworn traditions which have come down 
from the period of conquest. — The Weeirntnefer Gaeette. 


The Mohamedan Danger. 


Less than ten years ago we were accustomed to think of thw 
Mohamedans of India as the most loyal and peaceful oomrounity in 
the Dependency. They had their little oiitbursta soroeiituea, but 
always during their religious festivals, when they came into oonffiet 
with Hindus. Thete were on such occasions a few broken heads, a 
few repressive movements by the local police, and perhape a minor 
trial ending iu a few mild sentences. The quarrels of Mpbninedanii 
with the Hindus revealed no symptom of antagonism to Bntltli rale. 
So .settled became the bclii f in Moslem dociUty that Britjhdh (Mminis- 
trators forgot the experiences of Uieii proilecessors. Titey navftr qnito 
realised that confidence in Mohamedan tendencies was of optoj^atowriffy 
modern growth. Yet in 1871 so competent an observer nl ^ loMi 
Sir William Hunter wrote a book entitled The Indian 
which contained in its opening pageg. these words : > 

The Mussalmans of India are, and have been fof tnany 
source uf chronic danger to the British power in Ixtdia. Ftiir 
reason or othei’ they hold aloof from our system, and the ohp^gto Jilli 
which the more flexible Hlpdns have cheerfully acqoiesoed, are . 

by them as deep personal wrongs. '‘j ' 


In the past eighteen months the faith of the Governmeiit 
in the tractability of the Mohamedans has been veiy rudely " ^ 
We have seen the Moslem League joining in the agitatioii 
government, and openly associating itself with tibe proj|^ag||md|!q{^ 
Hindu Oougress. We have seen Mussalniaik 
Foolish and inflammatory speeches about tlie Bidl|au 
rently expecting Great Britain to eniaada to T^idf cd^™ 
have seen a little dispute about tlm oat^bidldto^ 

Oawnpore develop into a grave riot, in^ w^eh toan^j 
Injured, while; tbs whole.-pf Mpslsmln^'/tii^ti^itoc^ 
eontroverty wbieh would Imve attratded iifp^ iMtoh^toi i v^^ 
doein yesars ago. ’ have 

preeid^tahip of the Moatom Leagtie^ hbd lG* ^toaac ';^^ 

' the London brtnob^ iMvtog the' 'Minakhtoto': 
triM to 
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In the Meroh number of the National Iteview I diacuBsed at length 
the new nnreet among Indian Mohamedana, and when thus dealing 
with its earlier phases had no conception that it would so soon require 
further discussion. For an explanation of the closer relation.s now 
anbsisting between the Hindu and Mohamedan political movements 
my readers may be referred to my previous article. It is convenient 
to take np the story afresh with the Cawnpore riots, which have an 
interest far exceeding their immediate magnitude. The Cawn|H>re 
disturbances repay close study, for they show exactly how grave trouble 
will arise in India if it ever comes. I once asked a voiy great and 
experienced soldier wimt his views were about the possibility of a rising 
in India. He said : ‘‘If we ever have one again, I am quite sure it 
will begin from some totally nuforeseen and probably entirely trivial 
cause. It will be produced by some silly story which wo cannot stop, 
or by some paltry occurrence to wliich we shall attach no importance. 
Such a rumour or incident would not ho the real cause of the rising, 
but it will serve to start it.” The Cawnpore riots sprang from just 
such a source. They began in connection with the tiny washing place 
of an obscure mosque, and the story of ll»at washing-place reverberated 
throughout India until it inflamed millions of klghamedans and pro- 
duced dozens of truculent mass meetings. 

The blame for the Cawnpore trouble does not rest upon Moslems 
alone. It seems reasonably clear that the local authorities, and still 
more the United Provinces Government, were j»ot entirely free from 
fault. So long ago ns 1009 the Municipal Board of Cawnpore inno- 
cently decided to make a new road through the Machhli Bazaar quarter 
of the city. Its plans included the demolition of many buildings, and 
it is 9«id that t.he original scheme would have involved the removal of 
three Mohamedan mosques and two Hindu tetnples. The scheme was 
afterwards modified, and it was proposetl to acquire for the purposes 
of the road only a small portion of the courtyard of the Machhli 
Bazaar mosque, together with a little washing-place or bath-roern 
which did not form part of the main building. The mosque autlioritios 
were duly notified, and at first made no objection. It is a very open 
question whether this wash-house was technically a sacred place or not. 
As a loyman, with some experience of mosques, T should say that it 
bad no genuine sanctity whatever. V'arious Mohamedans of high 
position wlio were consulted at a later period by 8iT .lames Meston, 
the Licmenant-Govfinor of the United Provinces, adviswl him that 
it “ had not the same sanctity as the place of worship proper.” 
Emim’nt interpreters of ^loslcru law and cio tom have since invested 
this tiivial wash-house with the most sacred character; yet it wus a 
spot where shoe.s might he worn, and all fnimliar with Mosleui places 
of worship will know ttm distinction thcreliy implied. Tlie fa<;t is 
that the law givers of Islam arc sometimes very ready to fi.amc rulings 
to suit their own requirements. 


For three years the matter seems I.) liave attracted little public 
attention, but tuwardfc the end of 1912 many Hindus of (Jawnpore 
protested against a proposal, which formed part of the road-making 
CKilieme, to remove omt vf ihclr tcmpie.'r Sir .lames Meston went 
to Cawnpore in November, dmcossed the (juestion with promimint 
Hindus, and agreed that the temple should not hj disturlwd. lli-s 
mi t aeem« to have caused the Mohamedans of the city to turn their 
aHcution to the Machhli Bazaar luosquv. The Mohamedan i(?[ reaen- 
iaUveaoii the Municij al Board bmught the question before that body 
m March, and at their instance tfie Boari seiit to the provincial 
Government a recommendation “that no portion of the mosque lie 
acquired, in defence to the wisbea of the Molwmedan community.” 
The Gryverntifeirt declined to accept the rccommenUatiou. A further 
attenupt in May ib<) pa*» a resolution asking the Oovernmont to reccn- 
eider >ts decision was defeated by the carting vote of the chairman 
of the Board. An amendment sccepting the Goveinrnctii's de.M.-<i<>n 
final WM carried by the same single votti. deputation.)! Mo- 
Jkamedaiw waited on the Collector of C.'iwnfHjre, but without ro.sult 
Two fnoioorials were submitted to the Lfeutonant-Governor, and 
ba«?kcd by Mr’bamedans notables, but they wore both rejected. On 
ylwly 1 the wash-house was drfmclishod by the local authorities, snd 
then the G-otoblo begpitt. 


As to tlki^ portion of the narrative, it must be, said that thopro- 
▼indal Oo^rmiient and the Imuii authoritic.s were both to blame 
, becattic they. did not ftet uudcrtakin.g in the right way. 

'/ TliftM are diph-tnatk' method.^ of ndjiistiiig .siicli litth* (liiTficultle); 

. ^ India. A conciliatory oflicial would 

, « new wash-house first, and then, 

; Itftfi’a suitiljile uitcrvar, would havfe obtained tho conseivt of the u.sers 

V <>f ilie'iJKisqtie to the removal of the old one. The Government was 

... perceive how easily tliU small gricv.anco 
f . luwgnified. It should have paid more licod to the Mohnmo- 

^ Itoyfevor, trifling the nnitter "^cm.ed. Sir James Meston 

i axp^ was in line need by the opinions of tiio Mussal- 

tioosoUed, who doubted whether thy Wash-house wait part of 

V oaored fenibliaga ; and be wn» tUlt mo^infliicnocd hy tho fact that 
/ idiniUr' alieratVt*i* h<|d reclutly bet n t ma^ in mosque^ at Lucknow 

' w^lUl the «l iite IpcaI'Mo|ilei«s J^d w oomplaint. Those 

f Ajr^rOMOinablwgroi^ but/ibt^y da hot remove the impres- 






sion that between March and .luly the Cawnpore case was not very 
judiciously handled. 

After the wash-Iiouso was demolished excitement quickly grew. 
Mohamedan newspapers published in other parts of India called 
attention to the behaviour of the Cawnpore authorities, and made 
vigorous protests. It is quite certain that the Cawnpore Mohamedana 
would never have resorted to violence had they not boon subjected 
to inflammatory incitements from without. The Mussulman agitators 
who arc so now and sinister a feature of the Indian landscape, were 
looking for a fresh pretext to stir up strife, and ^liey found it at 
Cawnpr re. The Hindu newspapers of Calcutta and elsewhere, which 
in the past have shown small consideration for the sanctity of Moslem 
mosques, joined in the outburst of manufactured indignation. The 
agitation came ton head on Augn.st 8, when thousands of Mohame- 
dttus met at Cawnpore to protest against the destruction of the wash- 
house. The clay was a Sunday, and the hulk of the mob was composed 
of mill hands, for Cawnpore is a great manufacturing centre. It is 
worth while nothing that the industrial development of India i^ pro- 
viding new Helds fc'r agilutors, The task of sowing bcdition among 
tho peasantry is tediou.s and often uuprolitablo, bnt the ignorant and 
excitable mill-hands in the great cities are soon roused into violence, 
as Bombny has found to Its cost. On this occasion a crowd, which is 
said to have numl)ercd 19,<M)(), swarmed down to the Machhli Bazaar 
mosque and began rebuilding the wash-house. It was confronted by 
the t.'olloctor, the Superintendent of Police, and two European ser- 
geants, togellier with n .small force of native armed police. There 
. were only four Englisliiuen a, gainst a dense mob which had* got com- 
pli tely out of control, and wn.s beside it.se If with passion. The evidence 
of oyo-witne.ssi)8 is that the shouting and the din were terrific. The 
Collect.)!*, with great intrepidity, rode forward and urged the rioters to 
disperse, but was assailed with volleys of stones and bricks. The 
police then tireil on the rioters, and nineteen were killed, inoluding 
one Hindu and one plaiii-clothes constable. Tiie wounded numbered 
nearly fifty. )Sueh is the history of the Cawnpore riots, which collapsed 
very quickly. ^ 

A large number of arrc.sis wore made, and oventnally 120 perions 
were placed on li ial on clturges of rioting aud causing grievous hurt. 
'I’lie principal of the local Mohamedan Theological College was 
charged with sc'lition, the accusation being bised upon a speech he 
delivered at the meeting which proceeded tho riots. A fund was raidKid 
for the defence of the accused persons, and over £4000 was quickly 
suhscribeU. It is significant that the Moharnedans of the Bombay 
Presidency made very little response to the appeal. A curious thing* 
<va.s that a scparaic fund for the relief of the families aud depondeilU 
of tho rioters slain by the poiieo was headed by a subscription fjrOWi 
the Viceroy. On August 10 Sir .lames Meston received a deputatibn 
of infiueniial Moharnedans who asked that tho demolished portion of 
the mo.sque might he restored. He declined to consent, stating tliat 
it was ))is eh>ar duty ‘ to f)roceed on tlie luinciple that the Govern- 
ment cafinot accept or appear to accept tho dictation of force.” On 
S<*ptember 20 Sir .lames Meston left for England t» givy evidence 
helore tlie Indian Finance Oommission, and Mr. Baillic was appointed 
to oflmiab? .as Lieutenant- Govcri or during his absence. 

On October 1:1 tlui Viceroy paid a special visit to Cawnpore, and 
in.-’pected the Mu.lihli Bozaar mosque. Within two hours of his 
arrival Lord Hurdingo announced to a gathering of Moharnedans that 
he came to bring them ik'ucc. His decision was that an arcade should 
he built eight f-et above the surface of the road, on which the mosque 
authoritie.-. might reconstruct their wash-house. The pavement below 
the arcade w:is to he used as a footpath, as proposed in the scheme 
f.T tho now road. Lord Uardingc added that, having hroq^-ht piece,* 
he wished also ti. slniw mercy. Ho therefore “invited” the* local 
Govcrnm.mt to withdraw the ( barges against the arrested rioters, and 
U) order their release. The 10] pnrsoii.s still in custody were set free 
within an h >ur. Lord Ilordinge left CawnjK.ri* later in the day. He 
had brougiil peace, but lie liad also produced in the miiids of Indian 
Mohiuiiedans a feeling ili.d thc^' hud triumphed over tlie Government 
of India. When Mr. Til«k was convicte.d Bcnhay rioted for a week. 
One wonders what would have been the •'.late of West(‘rn India to-day 
if, at the clo.je of seven days of uproar. Lord Minto had taken a special 
train to Bombay ami “ invited” Lord Hydenlmin to release Mr, Tilak. 
The. Pioneer .■.innim'd Up the iin)ii'i."'.sh)ij left Uj)ou most thoughtful men 
when it wrote : 

The Mohamedan commi'iiity throughout these provinces was deter- 
mined to ulili.'^e the incnientfor a trial of their strength in their recent 
attitude of coinbinulion against the Government. They have joined 
issue, they have maintHim'd a nmted front, and they Imvo prevftil<vL 
Therecau be no d-iubt about this point. 

One cannot take the res’ponsib.lity of condemning fiord nurdinge’s 
action. Ho nm.st have known the requirements of the situation, and 
his docision wa.s assuredly not a mere impulse. Tho.se who know 
him are well aware tiiat the ignoble, motive of seeking popularity with 
the crowd must liave la'on equally far from his thcmglits. All tliat 
will be said Imre is that if his action was a necessity, it was a very 
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r#grott*bUi Dectaaitj, for it haa ipado Indian Mohamedana feel 
tbej can tipon oocaaion donunato the Government. It ploceted the 
Mpalerna of Cawn^K^re, bnt it only spurred the folio we r.i of klam in 
OalontU to rnoawed clamour. Within a week a maaa roeetiog had 
bean held in Carcutta at which the Viceroy waa called npon to order 
th# reatoration <»f the demolished wash-house “ in ita original shape. 
The Oalcntta roVcontents passed a fnrtlier resolution of a singularly 
impertinent character, calling upon the Mohamedan lei^ers of the 
United Pro wnces " to explain to the Moslepis immediately under 
what religious authority they consented to Hi* Excellency’s settlement 
of the moiKine problem.” They have siocc>cld a far larger gathering 
at which they have renewed the same prepesterous demands. Ihere 
if good reason to believe that the Cawnpore outbreak was really 
fomented from Calcutta, where many Mohamedans are now in close 
tdlianco with Hindu agitators. The Moharaedans of Bengal are of a 
wry different stamp from their co-religionists in the Unit^ Provinces, 
They have less restraint and respond far more readily to incitements ; 
and their emissaries 6nd pliable material in the mill-hands of 
Cawnpore, who are not typical of tlic true Moslem stock of the United 
Provinces. 

I very rarely devote these notes to a narrative of such length, but 
ihe Cawnpore episode has not been closely followed in this country, 
and Its significance ought t<» be more widely understood. Its net 
result has been that the y.mnger Moslems, who are active apostles of 
discontent, claim that they have won a “victory,” which they are 
exploiting to the utmost. Their achievement is recorded at a time 
when many other sympUims of Mohamedan unrest have become visible. 
At Aligarh College, where the late Sir Syed Ahmed dreamed such 
glowing dreams of the future of Indian Moslems, respectable Mohame- 
daos 5f moderate tendencies were recently howled down and refused a 
hearing, although some of them had been w^irking for the Mohairie- 
dan cause when their assailants were still unborn. The young men 
who rejected their counsel were for the most part pnidncts of Aligarh, 
whose education has given them the power of expression without any 
Wfoompanyiug restraint. A sinister feature of the now Moslem rnr ve- 
ment In India is that Aligarh grnduates are in the van. They are 
ihtnsring aside the older men, joining bands with the Hindus, and 
opsnly preaching hostility to Britisli rule. They have seized upon 
the Balkan War as a pretext for iuoendiary oratory. Tliey pretend 
that the Powers of Eurojw are conspiring to seize the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medifia, and they are obtaining large sums fiv.m ignorant 
Mussalmans for the alleged purpose of preserving the Sacred Places 
from defilement by Christians. The old Indian game of spreading 
excitement by unfounded rumours is lieing steadily pursued. Moslems 
are toldi and ore being persuaded to believe, that hundreds of innocent 
devolees of the faith were shot down at Cawnfxire by the brutal mini- 
ons of the Government. There is much wild talk of risings. At- 
taropta are being made to tamper with the loyalty of the Monainedan 
iroops. Foolish efforts, which meet with little repjwnse, have bwn 
made to get into touch with Moslem Governments of other countries. 

The Moharao(\au population in Uie larger centres of ludia is getting 

thoroughly out of hand, and that is a development fur more dangerous 
imd menacing than all the Hindu plots and outrages of the last six 
years. When the Moslems of India grow disloyal, we are very near 
grave trouble. 

For an analysis of the earlier causes wliioli have led to this deplo- 
r*hle situation, 1 must again refer uiy reuders to my article in the 
National Mmew for March. It remains to record its most serious 
result up to the pre.^eut. His Highness the Agn Khan biw notified 
his iutentiou to rcliuqui**h the prosiideutsliip of the All- India Moslem 
t Leagua, and M.r. Muesr .\li has withdrawu from the affiliated orgaoi- 
aatian df Moslems in London. The Aga Khan has lung tlm 

iwoogoised leader of nearly seventy mdlions <*f Indian Moharoedans. 
He k » prince of cosmopolitan cxj»e»ience, of great intellectual attain- 
nMOk, wielding ia this and other iioaulriea an influence which no other 
Indian Mohamedan can hope to rival, Hia skill as a writer on Eas^rn 
question^ hiui been repeatedly shown in the pages of this Review. 
That he has lone wautad to withdraw from the prosidentelup of Hie 
Lelim), for pufely |MT»onal reasons, is well known. Despite his 
guarded and careful expUnarione, which show complete dovQtiou to tlie 
Moslem cause, it is difficult not to f<wl thst his resignation at thie 
juncture is really due to the new aeudeucics now vUil.de among Indian 
Mussalmans. They have got beyond his control, and it must be 
assumed that he is no longer willing to bear » responsibility which 
hs esnnot oxeroi'i®. Mr. Ameer AH*s published reason for his resig- 
nation are evidently marked by similar reservutioos. Had he felt 
ahle to say all that was in his wind, he Would doubtless hye made U 
clear that a member of the Judicial Committee of the Frjry Council 
Ootild not be associated with the new and reckless activities of the 
League. The “ Young Moslems ” have in short, captured the organi- 
sation. and are starling Islam in India on fresh and dangerous paths. 
The old leaders are di'opping away, and the new men who aw ta^ng 
theii^ place toeau mischief. No more sinister tendeocy bar been 
revealbd in Inijia during the last half-century. 

Asuf toca in Uw **iYa<»o«aI 



The LoDclon Islamic Society's Appeal. 


To Thh Editoe, “CowaADB.* 


Siji _Muy we crave the hospitality of your columns in order to 
[raw attention, on the part of your numerous readers, to a cause 
rhich must be held sacred by all those who have the true iateresi 
il Islam at heart ? 


The Islamic Society, founded in 1886, is the only Moslem 
istitution in Loudon which has as one of its objejls the promotion 
f brotherly feeling.s between Moslems from all parts of the world, 
t thus acts as a social Union io this great metropolis for the foIlowe» 
f the holy Prophet and facilitates iatercoar.se between them. The 
looiety also trios, as far as possible, to rem )vo mUconceptions 
revailing amongst non Moslem* regarding Islam and Moslems, and 
ikewise attempts to promote the religious, moral, social aud intellec- 
iial advancement of the Moslem world. As a matter of immediate 
irgenoy, we may add that the extension of the burial-ground for the 
iosiems in London is also araougst its objeclb. 


To enable the Society to satisfactorily carry out its aims sad 
liecte, it is obviously necessary that it should bo financially snpport- 
l by all Moslems. Though it has so far certainly discharged its, 
iitios creditably and usefully, iu spite of a not too prosperous 
cc.hequer,it is now felt that the time has arrived when the 
(K-iety should take a more active part in the Miislem world of 
londoD, 80 that it may l»e able to exercise its healthy and invigorat- 
ig influenoe amougst the Moslems to the required degree. 


As soon as oiir foods permit we hoi>c to secure penoanoat ofiipes 
> a moderate scale in a centritl locality iu London, which way serve 
e double purpose of offering suitable accoiiimodaUon for the 
>eiety’8 periodical meetings and lectures aa well a« the - 

i Fridays aud oUier special occusious, such as the Id -uI-Fitr, 
i-Zoha. The Society cannot be reasonably expected to estawM 
ielf firmly until it has secured its permanent head-^uart^, aW 
is the solemn duty of every Moslem and well-wisher Islam Mi 
lip it at this moment. 


Apart from the Ordinary and Life membership of the 
en exclusively to M-^sloms, out nou-Moslem syropathiij6ys isrw 
Icome as Associates of the Society, |)artioalars 
d from the Hou. Secretary at the address meoUoaed below, 


In earnestly appealing to the generosity of your revert 
in thi.* sacred aud noble cause, we feel conhaetU that^r 
^leal will be heard in Uiat true spirit of Islam which thk 
doubtedly demands. 


Donations may be sent to the Hon. Treaeuron ak 
.LTbelow Ir to the Society’s Bankers, 
taoou’s, Ltd., Marylebooe Road, London, N. aUd WdlH 

stefnlly acknowledged. 


Weaf«»Sir, 


The IsUmie Society, 
46, Great Street, 
Loddoi^ W. C» 


• Yours felthfttHy, 

Au HiiuMif KahJ© 

'Stb® |lA4in j£ 
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INIBODUOTION TO THE COMMENTARY 


or THK 

HOLY QURAN 

CALLED TAF31R-I-HAQQANI. 


Tbk origmal book 'vras writteu by M. Abu Muhairiraad Abdul 
Haqq Haqqani of Delhi in the Indo- Arabic lauguage. The learned 
author has left nothing untouched concerning wliat is required for 
A raluable book of this nature. The unfair objections raised against 
Islam by its enemies, through flieir ignorance or injustice, have been 
treated and refuted at full leughi. The existence of God through 
reasonable arguments^ the refutation of suspicions and doubts raised 
by Agnostics and Atheists, the discussions on the nature and 
Attributes of God, 611ed with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
togeUier with refutations of the false and absurd assertions of the 
■opponents are subjects worthy of appreciation b/ lovers of troth. 

nature of angels, their existence as independent beings, their 
transformation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of the statements of the rationalists and philosophers on the subject : 
the debates on the mission of tlie true Prophets ; the different aspects 
■of inspiration; and revelation, the proof of the ra.racles performed by the 
Prophets and Saints ; the just answers to the plausible statements of 
the disbelievers in the Prophets and their miracles ; the soul and the 
next world; the transference of man to it; tiro reward and punishment 
-of good and evil deeds ; the refutations of spurious religiijns aud of 
Atheists by tfroir insufficient and false teachings ; together with 
reasonable answers to the suspicions cast by the malignant spirit of the 
anemias of Islam and the {also imputations charged by them against 
the holy person of the Prophet, together with the testimonies borne 
in favor of him by the critics of Europe, have been fully described in 
this translation. 

An abstract of review by the Comrade : — The translation in 
English is quite good. The printing and get-up is excellent ; 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., bciug reapouaiblo for it. The hook 
has about 750 pages, but from beginning to end besides Iroirig learned 
and instructive is very interesting reading for a Moslem, and more 8<» 
for a non-Moslem in search for truth about Islam. The book for 
the sake of convenience is divided into tliree cfiapters, and has an 
Introduction wliich dealts witli knowledge gained by External Senses, 
Internal Senses, by Revelations and l»y means of Signs and Emblems. 
The first chapter deals with the last and the greatest of all the 
Prophets of Otxi, Mohamed, the attributes of God — tfie creator of the 
universe, Saiictifiction, Angels, Genii, Soul Ressarrcction, and the 
next world, with objecti<»ns raised by opponents of Islam an<l answers 
to them, The second chapter ia the most important as it deals with 
the eariy history of Islam, gives a btief sketcit of the life v»f th-* Pro- 
phet, and discusses fully all alrout crusades, poligamy andin spiration 
of the Holy Quran, Judaism, Chriatiauiiy, Vedss, Budhism, .fainism, 
etc. It explains the Divine Scronce iu the Quran, explaining the 
Zttkat, Uaj and Jehad, in the Inst chajiter, a great 

dead i« explained about be Old and the New Teeuments and the 
portions tfiereof wliich hax'o been lost. Very useful inforraatioii is 
given abv>ut the Christian and the Uiadit sects, and tlowvs with an 
aooooQt of Zorasfjrians. It is a book which will be most useful for 
ihe English educated -Moslems, as it wouid give them a very clear 
inaight into theiv bith, and preparr- them to defend it easily against 
tW attfeka of the Christian and other Missionaries. B<*oks like this 


4ealing with the modem U Mi.? needed and we 

etxonffly recommend all to purchase and study it cJirefully.” 

FATEHPUUf, Delhi, Hand September, 19JS. 

The Bnglwh translation of ‘ Al-Buyan, ' the famous book 
^written by Maulana Abdul Haq has been given to me for reading and 
reviewing hy Ilajes Muhanunad Ishaq. 

T hrt hook ia so well traostatod that the boaiitios of the authors 
style an^ diction hate l«ron amply preserved. This treiUise would be 
k most valuable addition to Uie Islamic literature in the EugllKh 
language. It expounds in a moat lucid and logical manner the 
^teSiing of the Great Prophet, and gives a rational and logical 
^utati^ of all Ibe attacks oh Islam. 

'This book would be usefnl both to the Mohamedan readers and 
^hoee Enropeans who want to learn the truth about Islam. 

(W.) iL A, ANSARl, B.A., M.B., M.n., n.a.o.s., i.b.o.p, 

" THilg book will he a beat oompanion to the Moslems and non- 
lloaUxna in India and Foreign Countries and the members of the 
New AU-India Mbtiamedan Religious Asaociatioii. Price has been 
wdttoed from Ra. to Ra. IQ/8 ao that learners of truth about 
/tfammay easily purchase it. ^ ^ ' 

AFWtY to*~T HE MANAGE Rj / • 

• 

0^ Dethit 


Madrastat-ul-Islam, Larkana, Sind, 

Applications are invited for the post of Principal 
and Superintendent of the Bojirding House. Applicants 
must 1^ Mohainrnadan (Jraduates with somo teaching 
experience. Pay Rs. 150 — 10 — 200, and free quarters. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials should reach 
die undersigned lief ore die 1st F^ebriuiry 1914. 

(Sd.) J. E. B. HOTSON, 

President^ Madrtissa Boards Larkana, 
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FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANTINOPLL 


Turkish Fezes made in Turkey. 


Just unpacked fre8h soft Turkish Fezes, Military 
Calpackl», as worn hy Turk high officials, straw -lined 
hard Egyf)tiHn Tarbouches of ditferent qualitifjs, sizes, 
and colours. Prices varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 

S. F. CHISHTi^A CO.. 

**'* ’*^ Sole- Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 


REDUCED PRICES. 

|To clear the debt and to save the pro-| 
perty of a Mussalman. 

STUDENTS ARE REQUESTED TO ORDER AT ONCE. 


SHAIDA & KHURSHED, 

COMMERC1ALI3TS, BADAUN- 

(1) aCAR nixl CHEROOTS. 

(2) CIGARETTES: — Turkish and Kgyptian (Viy direct 

Importfttuui) and others. 

(») TOBACCOS:— All the best know'u Rrili.sli, Arneriam 
, and Turkish. 

(4) Towels, Baiiyuns, Stockings and Handkerchiefs 
, Embroidered. 

KHUDAM-I-KAABA ON IT. 

(.5) Cooking Stoves, Soaps, Powders, Lavenders, etc. 
(6) Stationary. (7) Fancy Articles. 


“ KHATOONI ” 

? “WHAT IS IT” ? 

v ? ‘f ? 

! ! The Latest Invention ! ! 

? “WHAT IS ir” ? 

? ' ? 

! ! Quite Up-to-date. ! ! 

? “WHAT IS IT” ? 

? ? ? 

! 1 Most Comfertable ! ! 

•f “WHAT IS IT” P 
? ? ? ? 

I ! Very Handsome ! ! 

? "WHAT IS IT” .•> 

? ? f ? 

! ! The Best Pardah Keeper ! ! 

!! THAT IT IS !! 

!! The New Burqa !! 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

The Khatoon Stores, Delhi. 

0KkbatoOm) The “Code Word"’ iiientianiuijr one Bnrqa. 

illxiniraUd /V/cc free tm 


Original 

Price. 


kedace^, 

Pri^o. 




Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A 

Quran, with English 'i'ranslation, 

Ist quality ... 

20 

0 

9 

0 

Ditto Ditto 

2nd ,, 

10 

0 

4 

8 

Ditto Ditto 

Hrd 

h 

0 

2 

4 

Selections from the Qur.'iii, 

1st „ 

5 

0 

2 

9 

Ditto Ditto 

2nd 

2 . 

8 

1 

b 

Life of Muham(‘d(mRy [Miaco be upon him) 

1 

8 

0 12 

Kerirna, with English 'Translation 

... 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Trilingual Dictionary, Engli.sh“l.i 

rdu-llindi 

5 

0 

2 

b 

Urdu-English Dictionary 

... 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Ditto Ditto 

... .« 

1 

i 

0 

8 

Englisb-Drdu Dilto 

• •• 

2 

8 

1 

0 

Persian-English-Trdii Dictionary ... 

a 

0 

1 

4 

Roman-Knglisb Ditto 

... 

1 

8 

0 

10 

Englisb-Roniun Ditto 

... ~*i 

1 

8 

0 

10 


Other ti.sefnl note.' 

Prices. 

ApPIvY SlIAKl 


ufMat l ienlaiioM are availablo nt KocuC'Odi 


TO — 

O. M. CHIENE, 

Ueceioer appointed b>j the C&ari^ 

ELGIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD. 


Persoxial Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i-Ialam,** tlie loading 
daily of Bombay, in the issna of the yo'.h January 19J8, wriite *, 

“ The wdl-known native physician, l.'^r, ivalida.'t MoUram of 
Rajkot li'is obtained mimiTons cerfinontes for bw riiedictues Uiat 
hare Hbiod a succef-sful test to nnuplity disfa.'JCH pertaining tx>lh to 
males hj>ii females on nceoiint of liis long-standing cxjpcHonoe in 
the line anri h:i» got tiieiii legiatereil in (loverument amrtng^fi 
which, the Royal Yaknti Ananga VHits, the best tonic, haa beeg 
very attractive ini»MniK-h as it makes frehii and youthfiil blood 
run in all parts of llie liody, giros stability to genninp manhood 
removing all cliBeases of the body. Wo h.n4 an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of th« said pills from which we hay© been crm- 
vinced of the fact that tlie praises ittgarding the j i]l.« mad© in tlw 
advertisement appearing in thi.s paper under the Higria^ore of the 
«aid doctor are quite fi<*" Iromexaggoration and it i.s t|ier()foi;« that , 
wo Hpecialiy recommend the rise of the pills for iwrsons baying a 
loan hotly and suffering from debility.’* 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 1 

This Vakhti or Ufo-giving nectar ha.‘( been projpaied fyph 
the best cboiofst ami richest Toget able drugs . It tun a 
ful pi(4>erty ot increasing the virile power and reotiffe|.al| 
cliiiorrlerH, In fact, it makeg man a man. XhiA vaKial^B tUlfdioidlia 
i.s useti in large qimtitities among Rajas, Maharajas aiidTufany 
onr esteemed customers. But we have ventured to gtv© ii 
cation simply with a view to place it before the genital ^ 

owing to the demand of several friends. It ie needleBs Ip 
upon the magical qualities of thi.s our in valtiablo nte4|5ltw.'f 
would Dot like to Mow the Fi euch htun as is tho thil 

day, but siifKco it so .say that the usc of ih« mwlfofvro i« rt-ooiii- 
mrudtd to those who have any faith in the 
and Ump.H medieiDcav We ri cmriMiepd ttalaoio tho!8«^p^^ 
wlio dt'MTo hi tone up the nervous .system, to »t^fbgth«n thb W 
refresh the mcimiry, and to giutrd against d<a6ttiiy. Tt wbrka lifca: s , 
a chaim and fhe efTect j{i lafdfag.'' H 

rojuvettalos the einauiateci, and ii ; is cfttntgV th«i ntidali: |b' 

not that which n perfumer adxnlr^i it ia that which 
raace of its own accord. Price f>«r ooiiXabi% ,40. 
ten only (IHs. 4d.). Postage extrai Ko bcocjS^ 

. Dr. glUJDAt HOTI^ 

H n il I I. 1, 1111 il l III , 1 1 H, 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAUTY PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ESANOFELE and MALARIA. 


^ . TrpRtment with ESANOFELE contr died with quinine in most cases was recently given a fair trhil. The 

Biaiority of the casee belonged to the Parel Hindu Orphanage, where MALAIII.\ OF A PAR I ICULARLy SbiVLRE TYIE raged 
this year. 48 cases ol Malaria were treated of which FIVE WERE C H (IONIC, with considerable enlargement of spleen and General 
Malaria Cachexia.” Result : > 


REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OP THE SPLEEN ^ 

DISAPPEARANCE OP PARASITES 4i» 

INCREASE IN THE HAEMOGLOBIN VALUE if 4f 

GENERAL CONDITION OF PATIENTS VERY SATISFACTORY. 


Writing on the resnlt of chronic cases the report states : — “ Quinine would not have worked equally well in these cases and one 
is esDecially emboldened to give this opinion from the case of a Sukharnm Jiviiji, who was a chronic sufferer and ALWAYS TOOK 
QuftiNE OB QUININE AND ARSENIC MIXTURES WITHOUT MUCH BENEFIT. 

“ On the whole, ESANOFELE appears to have VERY GOOD EFFECT ON CHRONIC CASES. 


ESANOFELE « obtainable from all Chemists and Dealers throughout BRITISH INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


General Agents'.- 


Messrs. B. G. GORIO & Co., 

3. Wallace Street, BOMBAY. 


KOU INFANTS 
‘ “KSANOPKLINA." 

AFTKa MAI^RfA. 
PBBRO CHINA WIKR. 


MAAVFACTURKnS 

FELICE BISLERI 8c Co., MILAN, ITALY. 




WANTED. 


A trained B. So., f-alary lls. 70 rising to 100 per 
meiisein, and a trained B.A. with Mathcniatieul 
qualifications, pay Bs. 60 rising to 80 per Tnensoiri. 
Experienced men ttu^se who have apecial qualification h 
in Mathematics ina)' also apply. 

The Manager, 

FAlZ-KAJi HIGH SCHOOL, 

Meerut. 
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H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monognimist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping RcH|uisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DJELHL 
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DO YOU WANT 

TO lARN ANOttlEk 

Rs. 3 A DAY? 

Reliable persons can add another Rs. 3 a day to their preMnt^ 
income by making hosiery on the celebrated “Durbar Auto-Knittei^:! 
at^home. Previous experience not necessary. Distance no drawback. ; 

Work simple. 

;||||. ' 

Our Proposition Briefly Explained. 


Purchase one or more Auto- 
Knitters from Ufl, juicording to the 
number of irembers in your 
household who are ambitious lo 
increase their eamingg, arid we 
guarantee thereafter to ptirchaso 
work turned out by you with 
yam supplied r>y us. Our 
profits do t come through the 
sale of the machines, but through 
the success of the operators. 



Remittances are forwarded the 
very day that the finished woi^ 
is received. The markets of 
the world are clamouring for 
hosiery made on the “ Durbar 
Auto- Knitter.’’ We are unable 
to keep pace with the evw* 
growing demand. We want 
more earnest workers — we want 
you. Write to us now for full 
particulars. 


Qenz, Wheeler & Co., 

HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

Dept. 36, 11-2, Lindsay Street, Chowringh ee Road, CALCUTTA 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO fULL btTAlLS. 

Flbb IT IN, detach ALONG DOTTED UNES, AND SEND TO-DAY. 


Date 


ItauM 


. - A-.- ■ -V 


(StMMflQl, • """ --•■--..■n;, 

I Wish t6 t^ke idvantage of your offer. Please send me Immediatdy full ptuc^col^^ whdrdijt leap ^ 

Rs. 8 a day. Eiudosed j^ease find Anna Stamp to help to pay postages. « 


.--.i' 




GEN2» WHEELER A CO., Dept. 36, 1 i-2,|LKi«^X 


siMt ptirbHeSstf \f 8im^ .€pll|^ A Tll»' 
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opposing Mr. OhurchiU's estimates. The personal relation* between 
the Chaneollor and the 71 rst Lord are extremely strained, sayt tike 
journal, and the resignation of one or other of the two in ttli 
next few days i* regarded as possible. Moreorer, if Mr. ObtirohtU^I 
proposals are defeated in the Cabinet the whole Board of Admiralty « 
will resign. The Cabinet will diaeitss the snbjeot on Thursday. 


Lenden, Jan, 0$. 

Mr. Winston OhtirohiU has lamed a statement declaring that nit. 
newspaper statements about cabinet proceedings are b keed on stirmiao 
and gfiSrtip apd should be uniformly distrnstf^. The itatement that 
the Adinkaky has expressed ite inteutiouef resigning is untrue. 

When M r. Churchill made his statement with regard to tim 
rumoured resignation of the Board of Admiralty, he and the other 
members of the Admiralty were disenssing the eetimates, 'It !i 
regarded as pnictiaally certain that the fitatement was made ott the 
authority of the whole Board as well as of Mr. Ohufchill. With 
regard to Mr. Lloyd George, it is stated on his behalf that be 
will most csi lainly not re>igQ. In view of the interview with Mr. 
Llo.yd Gooige published in the Dmfy ChronicU on the danuary 
1st, gossip has been busy ascribing to the Ohatieellor file dateriai> 
nation tu curtail tim naral estimates. It bae become geoendty 
accepted that such a eiioation exisAe. The Thiljf 7W^f r>^4 mfleota 
this prevailing supposition. It is understood tbat Mr. Churchill will 
provide four dreadnooi htia. 


Turkey 

O^^iikmlSmpts, Jem. if. 

It is staUd tbat Bulgaria hae sold 800,000 riflee captured from 
Uie Turks at Uiirty franca each. It is beUered that tlmy are being 
actimred for the Tnrkiah Gkiverumeat. > , 

Turkey 

OMiiaWtrmy»ls JaO, £7, 

The boyooit of native Christian places of bustiiess especially Groi^ 
continues. The windoWs of a Greek oonfimtioney were smsihra 
on Bnndey and customsM insulted for pur^asiog goods from nail*' 
Moslems. The propagtinda in foronr of dealng On^ with Mosleiu 
idiolps oontmuea as aolivc as ever. 


Turko Pmimn Frontier. 


XaraeAi, Jan, Jf. 


The Sind Geu^U's Maliomerah correspoodrnt writes on danuafy 
9th, ^ oopneciion with the AagIo>Bu^an detimithtioik of the 
Berso-Torkisli Frontier ; — “The survey work in cboaection with the 
Frontier appears to be mskiag Imadway as both the BntMl 
officers employed on the work are at present away from the station 
on duty connected with the survey. The Tnrkmh delegates to the 
Oommission have, it il statSd, hr^Sn j^r j/ddhuiy at Baghdad tn 
order to meke the pilgrimage to $Leihela, and may therefore be 
<^p 0 b^ hem When their retigioim One Indmn 

khnlladi dl Uie survey party hs^'^si^hmhOd V prohsMjr 

SHintimeted on the Toyai^ oihMse thb hb^th of the BiitliA im 
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The 


Fermo Paiied Pott 

IdmdoHt Jan. i9. 

The Ko»tnikh$ ^tOung regsrdt decieioB of Biutie to diecootioae 
‘ IMKroeTpoH itom Jaif» end A»hk*b«d to Tebru and lieabed m a 
thtar bretik of the liiternatiooal Pmreetpoat agreemeot. The 
iotii-Dal uya that OcrniaD j eoergrtioaUj remoiwtrated at Bt. Pelers- 
Mrg aod adda that the mtriction doea not affect the Rnesian 
ipareel poet into Peraia. Rnaala, it aaja, ia attempting to the intereat 
of her own trade to exclude from the diatricta in qaeation Qeruan 
and the other oon-ttuMiian wnrea paa8iog4hrougb Rnwia. 

Salvation Army. 

At a nieetiog of the U P Legialirtare Council at Lucknow on 
goth Jannaiy the Exctae Amendment BUI, penaliaiog cocaine httiiigg- 
iibg waa introdtia-d and paeeed. The puniahmeot for amuggling 
ia ibcreaeed to one )(ar Jo reply to a reaolotion regarding the 
renaoral of the Salvation Aimy Settlement from Aligarh, on the 
ground that it waa not conducive to the morality of the Aligrah 
College hoyn,}t waa announred that the Army had already proposed 
to Oovernmeni to iiniove the Setdiment to the Lehra Dun district 
and the Oovernmeni had accepted the propofal. The Council 
adorned till Harob, 

Klioat potlawa. 

Men guilty of the laat kidnapping raid between Kohat and 
^nno were Khoat and' notr Kohat outlaws. A Position seem 
hlcely to arise on the Oerajat Prontier which will compel s{>ecial 
measures against murderers and thieves who are eniovinir an 
aaylnm in the Kbosi Valley. 

Frontier Riklt, 

4 , Pe*hawAr, Jan. iiO. 

Mr. Pears, the Political Agent of the Khjher, and hieassist^ 
•nt, Bahibaada Abdul Quiyum have traced the murderers of (he 
Bhropean Guard and engine driver, who were shot when in charge 
the Cakiilta Mail on the 20th December. The leader is Zar 
Hisb. who la known to be implicated in many oases of robbery, l ie 
t Md the men are Bhinwaris of Miograhar in Afghan territory. Mr. 
Ptara and bis assistaui, an experienced Frontier soldier, noticed 
fbe similarily of the raids of the sUtion Jhsngira and Khairabad 
when the polUre were held op and aU the rifles taken, so suspecting, Zar 
Sbab, as the man who took away Lachmin Ckand the Babu station 
master, rode out to the neighbourhood of his home and sent mes- 
■igea to find if he was awsy. The news brought back tiiat the 
chief of the rSiders was away on a looting expedition with party 
•f n dosen men. On Kew Year’s Day, the Khyber Rifles, under Mr. 
Penrs, came in touch with Zsr Shah, and in the Khylx^r Pa^s itself 
exchanged shots. A long sod patient hunt followed and the raiders 
wtte finally traced to their Mutual hiding place. The Political Officers 
#en| messengers out who met Afghan gtK l»etsceiir, and finally tin* 
•ssiatant station master was liberated and bw tight over the Border 

hsAded to^ ihe British officials who got back to Pashawar yestorday. 

The station master was well treated, and given wlrat !«• 
wanted to, eat. As the women of the raiders* clan do n()t observe 
oonvereallon was openly held daily. They told the Babu 
tikat Zar Shah waa away on dacoity bandobaot. The station master 
fUW much loid lyb^ the caves and recognised the uniform, 

nif the Guard killed All the raiders held raartiiii rifles and there 
Wl^plfhty of ainmiuiitiou in their ponwariou and also revolvers. 
Zar Sbah apaks liinduataui a little. The women said be head 
afton been down country by train to Delhi, Lucknow, and Lahore, 
glpd Ajoier and is tW autlicr cj the following notable cases of dacoity. 
fit raidid Perhawer rsDlounait Station cutting (IT the ears 
nf the Babu statijn Wter’s wife to obtain tome valuable riwga 
^ «wore. Be Wiided the Peshawer city station a year kgo. and 
laven moiptha sfttr dlsamud the police and took away their rifles 
llw attacked Pubid Btati«n twit^c and the Khairabad statioil last 
liarch, takihg away enah and clothes. He held up tl.e Calcutta 
mail train at d ha vgira. Ism infomied (list (he rasnltoftl,* dip- 
ItitoatCe work, bcl ween Afghan go-letweens aad'the Poiitkwl Agent 
wap that ihriieenhutMlml rupees ranson waa paid tor the station 
master’s relesiw. MdcK enihnsissm prevails hero at Mr. Peats success 

TbeBaltam. 

_ . » London^ Jan, 22, 

Oonstaetiuople: Tha Ottomsoi Minister in Sofia has arrived 
Iwre on leave, (mportacce la bov^ever attached to the visit at 
iba pfeseiit kmetnve, especially tn view of the pessimism prevailing ' 
;#^»g to the iledrion of the pdwew regarding the Aegean Island^ 

It is confiimed that Twi^ey is tlto pttmWer of iKs 2000,000 riflM 

Mnlgaiia oaptnrad fivmt 


Our Lonckm Lettor. 


Tbs Mottmi 


ffwd Jnniidfy, id. 


Bib Ilmiiia ad#nAk nt Agfw»^ o^^ tbo 




a telsgrspktc «immafy of wbidi appealed in 
Wedossdsy, is very favowably rsesivsd by Urn |bm 
I t is generally fell that Bir Ibrabim bas eadubtted aoih^ 
wise statesmansbip, which the ooostioB nndnnbtedly 
bappy and diplomatic reference to the recent disagrfeiMnt Id tho 
League and bit genuine expression of relief and {4eaa«in at the 
welcome healing of that disagieeroent have made a good impresifion 
in London amongst (be Indian Moslems* who, ss a body, are at oB#' 
with Sir Ibrabim, when be said, in Ihe course of his address, that 
the pi Hey of the League must be laid down in India. I have yet! 
to conic across a thinking Moslem from India, who honestly bdievem 
that the London League is an absolntely independent . orgenlaatioa 
in itself ill its connections with the Central League in India. It is,, 
no doubt, quite clearly understood that the League here holdg 


exceptional {wsition from various Mints of view, nnlike, perhapi tW 
various Provincial Leagues in India. It is also plain that, sitaalsd 


Leagoes in India. It is also plain _ 

as it is, in the very heart of the British Empire, if oonduot^ wildly 
and conscientiously, it cannot but wield that infloenoe and weight im 
the Counsels of the AIDlndis Moslem League to which it is oertaialy 
entitled, and which, as far as one can realise, has never been dtspvted. 
But to claim for the London League a position of absolute in de pend*- 
ence snd freedom and to thersby ignore the parents! and laBdw* 
mental character of the Central Leag^te at Lucknow is a dootrhke» 
which will never appeal to Um bulk of the Indian Mrwldi|si Iw 
London. The members of the London League rightly 
themselves as units of that great organisation, known as the AID 
Indio Moslem League, and it will be doing them very little justie# 
to presume that such members belong only to the Londop liSagae 
and thus are not in any way associated with the Central League, of 
whieh the London organisation js essentially a Branch. Another 
happy feature of Sir Ibrahim Rabimtuliah’s speech . is his emphayt* 
(toniai that there wss a shadow of disloyalty or sedition amongst kto. 
Indiib Moslems. Those who are in oIobs touch wlih the Mirnn! 
mane of India are well aware that, in spile of the delibeiate mtsriprW' " 
sentations and grops and wicked aitacks on their policy, loyalty to 
the British Crown is the very key<4]ote of their political propagandB 
even on the part of the mors progressive sectit n of the community,, 
whom the Tme* delights to descrij^ as the “ advanced wing." 


There is vome disappointment felt hers (bat His Highness tito 
Aga Khan has refused to withdraw his resignation of (he President- 
ship of the Central League, in s|>ite of Ihe strong pressure brought 
upon him by the Lesgue at Agra. His Highness bss, however, 
made it abundantly clear in his reisiit correspondence with Mr. Waair 
Hasan and Mr. Mohamed Ali that his Bcrvico'i, as a member of tbs 
Council of the Leiigne, will Le nnbesitatirgly pU(M*d at the drspossl 
of the Community. Asa matter of fact, it ih anticipated bSfc. that, 
aa Ihe Aga Khan has Innifelf said, he will be in fnlure able, as s 
private xnimler, to adv( cute the {^dicy of the League mufeh raors 
stieniionsly and viginoiuly than he coi.ld do in hi.*! official capacity 
of Picrident. His Hipl. nets' declarations that in future the League 
ought to be conducted i n more df moeratic lines instead of working 
(•n the 1 itherfo temi-dictatoriaJ niethods ara very much appreoiated 
here, farlicvlaily by the younger generation of Moshms. ThS AB- 
India Moslem League enters upon its new ejtrcer in the pdreSeui r 
year with ali good withes. 


Naw Ywaua* ilowovas. 
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The distinctions conferred by Bis Majesty 04 Mr, Sysd AZ 
Imam and Bir Gny Fleetwood Wilson aie universally weleoms' hStM. 

Both these geiitlemdi have earned their recoguiiion of deroteA f*** 
uiiMlHeh eervice to India and His Majesty's advisers conld ao!f. have 
h ade a better choice smongst the largo body of Indiaivs and S!l||||^$i|^ 
men, who have spent their lives in the service of die Kitig 
in India. Sir Syed Ali Imam’s integrity of character and ^ , 45 ; ; 

purposo will no doubt serve as a noble example for the youli^p«|*|fii^ • "f'Al 

lemsto follow, who wish him a still more eatwssfiil ‘ - - ^ 

service of India. Tlie Right: Hon. Bit Guy Fleetwood 
genuine sympathy with Indian progrws and In “ - - j 

well-known ai'd his exhilirstiog message to “ Yd 
oi'casioD of (he Islamic Society's Banquet in hotmuir 
Wa^ir Besen end Mohamed All in lf<:)vember IjtAt at t|i^! 

. will be ever ringing in tlie enrs of (boae who heard 0 
tyi>e of EngUshinen t^f eannq^ failto iijSprasi tDe ml 
with Uiose noble quaUties and sporting jsiediwt^ for wtoc0^ 
race is famouf; . A li|*l f for the great !«ok hi stidb ‘ 

men in India. ’5 !v 
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To-daT we reproduce the famouH — ^or rether imfatnous — articlea of 
the Ttmes ou the subject <4 its creation, “The 
Indian Perfl.** Indian Peril.” Our readers will judge the 
' riews exprcwed for ibemselvefl, but we would 

like to lift the rei) a little from the face of this latest Prophet of 
Khorastian who Isthe author of titeso articles. Let us ask him if 
ha it not the sanio person hm contributed to iho TimM' from ladia 
the article whi;h appeared In its issue of the 7 th Oi'tober last, or to 
be more precise, exactly a fortnight after t) e arrival of iJte Moslem 
Ifiaston in London. It i.s to tlib that II. H. the Aga Khan refers 
in Ilia KtUnbargh H«viev! articK and it was with u view to “coualeraot 
ihe false charges” of this corres(>ondent of the Times th it the Aga 
Khan invited Mr. Ameer All to join him as ho.st at a dinner to be given 
aomloall; to Messrs. Wazir and Mohatned Ali ; but in reality 

t 4 > inicential men in Kugli.sh politics. Many young Mussalmans who 
have been in Knglaud know (ho hoaror of art extremely oomttiouplace 
ShigHsh surname wlio is (he jidm Achates of the flight 1 lorK-iirable Syed 
Ameer Ali and a very useful fxsreon in certain oft-recurriiig journal- 
istic contingencies. Mr. Mohamed Ali made his acquaintance in tlio 
Ifidia Office soon after the publication of the TiWa* artwla of the 
Zih October, and astonished hint with the success of his powers of 
ed'njectare by naming the author of that article. Kow comes o«tr 
aeodad qnestioQ. Is uot the author of the nrticle the anthoi* of the 
^‘fudian Peril” also ? Let him deny It if b»' dare. Wf congratulate 
tlw Hon. 6 yhd Riza AH on bis snccees iu disloduing (liu Beriali 
Oiittiinal Colony from its site on the north of the Aligarh College even 
ei the cost of Iruving awaheoud the Hon, Mr. Saftru's |)c<Mjlinr sense 
nf orderliness in a Council meeting. That indeed was the Aligarh 
peril"* and we shall he well rid of it. Uut 1 -ir Itiui umv turn Ms atten- 
tCwi to the sotith of the Aligarlr College alsvr a?.!d dislodge the grcaior 
/* Indian Peril.” Our only fear is that a oicrc truf).sf<‘r to llujpur 
(in th* He hru Dun district will not do. The “Xu linn iVril” must 
be depwted to N«w iiealand at the very least. We wutulct whether 
ttieiHoTerninent of ludia know the &am« of the author of these 

Aiticfe** for had they boon aware of it, we feel sure they would have 

tecownwnded the. creation of tt new (illv’i of “ 0 , 1 . P.”, short for 
’\Cri*atorof Indian Peri),’ for the writer. In the course of bis 
on the Pro** Bill iq February, } 9 Kh the Hon. Mr. Cokliale 
•aid : '*l have alrewly sahi that seveial can.sps have combined tf» bring 
Hi* piosent. aitflft' of things. It is of course impossible to go 
of Him, hut one of them may he mentioned — it i« th<? writings 
IIk >C*Cdf? 0 li of the Aiiglo-iufdinn Pres*. ll|iy L<>rd, i doubt, if many 

Mfigliabfueii reilteo ho shere the.se ,wrniH|g« have had lo 

of my countrymen agaiiiet British rule , . 

ivnug^ne that Anglo- [.Miian pen that 

itistim /fit Ihi is Gotfsrnrneni ink.*' Mr. Ooklmle 

wWt Ch«te/i* ehm^ime* np reason to “ imagine” only, for 

pen jfd« that even the Aiiglo' Indian pen iliat writea 

tfi# iJiViAiW article* i« dipjtpd in Oovernment 

{tHk Or 'Sss^-es.'- Kow guee* the natne of the Creator of the ’* luclian 
say* th* Modern; ' Sphinx, nod we shall pay a worn-out 


’'v l3lbinRii>XAABjt.x ap|irehen>4en lui* been felt by Mussalman* for the last 

fdtir Won ihs about the action wliicb Horern- 
inent waH supposed to he contcmplsvting almut 
■ • ' ;■ the Mosleni .- Press, In thi.s orlnnection it 
wr/uld ifot.be nn profitable if we reproduced 
V.' > 'i VfiMliratf* frow a letter written by one cLthe Meslein delegates during 

a;IWgb hffichA';ift:1!^gla^^^^ to restore 

■‘;''hitweeo:' ■' -imd ■ 'Governniant. ; 

f ibiog;*' he ♦nrnte, Hla tlf«/ap|»rishenwoo$ which 




this is absolutely baseless, but the ruwonr itself is sufficiently pro- 
dnetive of mischief, and should bo cmiisdicted. I am certain that 
if these are the views of Covernment, they are hated on a wioiig 
estimate of (he ait nation, for the Moslem public will uot he weaned 
off from the Moslem Press, particularly after the satisfactory rcsnli 
to which the action of the MosUm Frees has brought the Cawdpore 
issue. What an effort i;f this character will succeed in doing will 
be that Lord Hardinge’s action will be entirely throwd away on the 
people, and its good resulta nullified by a policy of vin<iictiveneas 
pursued against the Press. I have myself no sympathy with senso- 
tionnlism, and 1 have no hesitation in saying (hat therS are some 
Moslem papers which havo occasionally been exlromely unwise in their 
conduct ; but my fear is (hat any hurried action taken even against 
them would result very differently from the conaumroation devoutly to 
be wished . . This would create a fresh “regrettable incident,” 

and would have to be dealt with all over again. My own opinion ia that 
even the misguided journalists should be left to us to be dealt with, 
for nothing kills a rabid paper so well aa the strengthening of the 
more reasonable journals, and even the Mussalmaoa are not ao 
ignorant as to be unable to disoriminato lielween what is good and 
what is bad, if Uie good is allowed to exist side by side with the 

bad I will also add that if all independent 

Moslem journals are crushed, even that wonld give no circulation to 
the aycophanta that may be allowed to survive (hem. These para- 
sites would only feed upon the Government trunk im-tesd of providb- 
ing any nouriahment for that round which they intertwine themselves.” 
Th is letter was dated 18th October, 1918, and was written shortly 
after the Cawnpore settlement. The consi Joratiuns then suggested 
have no less force to-day and wh earnestly beg Oovernment not to 
ignore them or minimise their value. • 


Tan Leicester Pitmrer published last month an interesting 
letter written by Mr. Ramsay Mso- 
Mr. Ramsay Mac- donald from India in which he said 

inald on India. “India itself, both as a spirit and as • 

political problem grows upon me. Thiag*# 
are very fur from bring well here, and 1 do not think they are im* 
proring. 8< no limes when 1 think over the events and the evidentre 
of (he (Jay bi fore tuiring in at night, I feel (hat the greatest pesai- 
ntiel nisy j rove to be the imeet prrphet. The anarchist and politi- 
cal ciiniinsl do dramatic things and get into the newspapers 
and tvciybody talks of Hum and their evil wtrks. In India they ar« 
really insigi ifuant. 11. oy kill and otlieis step into the 
(inply shoes, 1 iiat la nil, and Hint is uot much. For as they 
lv( M (mly, .^ay : — 'A dead n an is (;f(en more powerful for 
g<-(.d than a li\ing one.’ It is the great structure of our govern- 
ui<«( heictir.t is so weak. The mind of India is chaos. Ko 
peepU ranbe goveintd, ir govern Ihemselvcs except upon the 
i xint's of a (iiUiueaiid a cirilifstir n. These conditions do 
ii« t <x4< 1 ('ll . mu! I do m l find that ‘the man on the spot’ sees that 
iih he slt< t'ld. Ve are pslching without plan, yielding williout 
tojctlM ugl.i. <h»i ping wiiluut insight. India dnramfs qualities 
whith we a»c, not giving to her. 1 iclt (hat vaguely lour yeais ago; 
r<w ihat the v< il has Iccn lilted and I have seen behind it, 1 know 
it. \\ h« n my jicunt woik i» ovu and lam free to write again I 
may add ( noil.< r I •'» k to rry liM, lit 1 am still Iforuitig ami, 
H er* it le, * an ( i.ly h( Id | revisit nal ojanit ns. As 1 sit writing this, 
(I t |<siiiti' ttn tsinio n e di» mn't ally. I am slaying ior the 
wtck tnd with my fiiti d H e Bev. C. F. Andrews, of the Csn.l ridge 
Mi.. i» n ; < ver il c widl (< n e the d ants snei the mutic d Indian 
wttsl'.ip. 1 4UII titan to tic FtJi litm ib.e nail !c ] altiea of wh.ch 
ll o kit u i a.’fc Hilt tl in Ihtir liilllunt monday; litm ihc dih^i;j't» 
ft n t itu' n 1 J ('»i title 1 1 n n t iR ai d li e s| alien of i];i. ihoiiaand 
w«>ikci;' eitanng 1(1 Tidatitiis It r the new In jerial Ciiy which we 
yie to I iidd like a Wt stein psidtn si lnili. Jl is all very pathetic, 
fortvuh vanities wa.s the It* t k t f L'telesiaslers written,'’ 


It is clear from the extract wo have given that Mr. Komeay Mac- 
, donald has underslot'cl K leaat the clmroc- 

A Patch-werk j aleli-vvorlt which constitutes the 

without I Ian- sum total oilndia’.s political concessions. 


Let UK hope he will soon he able to understind the catises also which 
niske. the paich-woik me without a plan. This is partly due to the 
Englif-h character itself, if we m»y say so without oflenee. There is 
litllo irnii>:inati(« in an average Enclish politieiau, and it does not 
appear to u* ihat any (-no on the Fit iit Itent hea in either llonsc 
of th<> English Parliumfiit lius pejmiifed hiuiself to conceivo of 
Ind n as it should be or may be a hundied years hence. Even Lord 


Moiley wiia too much engrt ssed in the details of India’s daily life 
to enjoy the luxury of a dream, though it must be confessed that 
b* i* tbw one British politician of our times who took up tiie sub- 
ject of Jndl* *8 • search of knowledge. Tl.e English 

love to ‘tnmddle through,” and they have not done badly from their OWA 

. . . V. . i...i _ .1 V J J ,1. ' . i 




point of view. But a little theory wonld do (he great “practical’^ IlieA 
ire*tK>nslt)ke for the progress of liidia no harm, and vistona are nol 

tatn*. IXi* vonH of it i* that nobody in Englnnil hat Ahk 







pli' 




^ ^ cli«r*ot^ 

^ " ,r*f? <>^ I# of oodtiattli^ 

Et«r| incotniag Viceroy 
Vitfc d \Pi^ policy, it may not always be 

i^W» '''• VlceToyalty the wind 

Ptt him may not always blow from one 
'IS, There ere sohie lodtanf who honestly beliere that all 
' '' r e^e daya, and^Eogland does not desire any real 

jie *odia for fodia a safie, but deeirea her to remain for 
e OsiiCh-cow of KoglaDd* T^se peeaimlata eoiuetizoea become 
in their Ifatioanliaiia ^ftnd degenerate into terrorinie. 

ITow. if onJr they knew the Bn jlish better they would be 

wpTinoedlhatlSoglaiideottld not possibly bare formed a general 
|lee of enjf sort for the Gorerament of India, much lees a Machia- 
^iilan plan. But that le not all. They do great injustice to a 
pnmber of great and good Knglishmea who bare done greater Her- 
tica to fndia than eren some of her best sons. S loh men are not coo- 
dned tf» politicians in England but include a host of Anglo-Indian 
admloistrators who in their time worked strennonMly n it merely to make 
India materially prooierone as the majority of Anglo-Indian offiorala 
do area to-day, bat also to iraprora her moral fibre and make her more 
aad more •elf-reliant aad independent. We fear tli.i present generation 
of Kaglhhraen has; Set too high a value on material comfort and 
tt if difflcall to Imigioe- that any living Eoglislimao would grow 
tO^asUtars of a Macaulay or Bright. Butin India the diffl?uUy 
ia mc^rent. Apart from thf p<eado-acientifio theory of the inferior- 
df coloured races which is a deplorable concomitant of British 
Imperialism, and as each common to Engtishmen in England and in 
India, the Anglo-Indian official has come to restise wliat the best of 
Ms predecessors had hoped for in the matter of an India rejuvenated 
through British influences. Poor, frail human nature oann it always 
hear the shook of reality even with cimpos ire. Anticipation U proved 
by experience la this case also to have been pKusaater liian realisation 
^ Bat there ora Anglo-Indian officials, oven if their number is not 
laglon, who accept the realUy with altruistic satisfaction and rejoice 
si the sucoess of their work. Thire are mmy mire who accept it 
with the dignity of a great race as inevitable and bow before it There 
•re, however, many others— and this Is not in thelca^t unnatural— who 
do not like to lose the power and I he profits to which they have so 
tong been used, and are determined to fight to the lad. Somjliio< 5 S 
they deceive others, but very often they also dooeivo themselves with 
the thought that India is not ripe for a conoMion for which she m tv 
be clamouring. They, too, however, hare Ui bow on before 

tlie Inevitable and yield. On other oocasioos tliey carry Uie Goveru- 
m«Qt with them, and the ripe fruit is allowed to rot jn.ii«ad of being 
•Bowed to be eaten by those wIm hunger for it. XlMre h tiius a sor; of 
enfcornal tug of war going on between partisans of rcrorm <iod partisans 
of InooVivIly un i the result depen Is on the rijlatlvc stre-igUj of the part- 
is. It is this that gives us a patch-work with uil « plan, for the Anglo- 
Indian oftpii yielda, a* Mr. Eamsay Maojon dd says, “ witdout fore- 
thought” and o'toner still on a sort of cjm .nlaiori. E^ou if tlii-i wm 
hoi the case, the ehauga wouU still bi “ without iusiglit ’* *.1 King 
ks the Ahglo-tuJiau re rntined an alien in India, tiu leas that is 
i?hangod, the only retnedy for this state of aflf.r rs is a larger iid oix- 
iUi'U of Ihdians In IC.xeoutivo 0 ivernuuMit and a grootcr reliance on the 
advice of t lie r.id reprusentativee of (ho pe.vpie imiea^l of •« 
hu^ntelligeut and iuterosted police and the pets *ud /wotsy/s of 


t»» Sattml^ BseWs comments on Mr. BinisSy Msrdonalfs 
* r ^ . * ' Jluw ^ slKnirtcant, It writes Mr. 

Sober Micism or Ramsay Macdmald'e inclu iioii iu the Cow - 

ihebioat COA^^ atieston on the Indian Poblio dervio« 

. ^ perverse. iJirely k* himself 

•hmUd have some d lubts as to hU uWulnjis. D i,.s h* o.it fed 
befied aad pat of pluj?? h he un overwhelm » I into deoeot 
etleaiw ^ of hU incapacity to uadcrsiand the 

qaeitioa With:^hich he lui with autiur.ty, baon a,keltid.mW 
Mr. Ramsay If iCib^Uttld feels Uithiugof thk II * jacutilf ukea 
hi* pliMW i«,the wnding^ of half-edu^awd, soKbbliug 

^pwrs to Iaha. lle wiB nM pven wait ti l the Rcyirt of 
IM Oommt!»io.u f* o«teri» ha rb^he« into the B noostur PloaMr 
Witll Impreseion and ideas, th$ , o mrAmsnej of t hese trotting> 
|»ebMr mn h emaring. Mr. Mtebmald threatoua us wUh the 
ttSUal bo>k of hdf-luikel tlte.>ries and impressions: ‘When mv 
f resent work ia over, aad t aol Im to wHte again, I my a.id 
■ ••other bo ^ to my Ilvt.’ It is a oiufort U know that Mr Use. 

foolish pIlgrimAgs which it seems ererr 
Bagl^kv ^bour leader must take, praserves even a shred of 
W At least he has the grace to admit he 

^ t tber^ra nan .<ml^ pMvIsioiSl ^ 

iOfdj»ioos,jV if otily for a time. A 

WMike in India, and all will be claar f iudia whl tben he dtidw#'- 

.itoW; ,tonr ; in ; • 
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CAtB •srvani danoannsd Rm; noi 

grd;t»-.4l-ad.<nlschfeif-bia^ 

Mr..^don«ld;id.k:ii»aAt^;.likdT;i|iii^ 

the insolent pooeifit tg tbem IdiBaii **‘ •''1'^ 'pthriamill' tfi trir 

Anglo-Indian bureaaojrats Woatil call this tort of wvitittg Vsobnr 
crlticUm.” If such indeed is their coneeption ’ of- ' ' 't«giiiiSM^^ 
responsibilities of joaraalispi”, we may llik ip hopes 
Act wooli become a dead letter. But if any ladinn 
in this style of the petiiest offijiars vagaries wt hnvw no dbi^ 
he would instantly lose hU security. Even criticism” 4fi^^ 
against an official becomsi “swiiuoo” in this CAantryy .bnt W* bi^ 
to see whether each •‘insolent aonoeit'* as the .SalfUnidf^' Jfdpi^ 
indulged in would also be diguified with the name of “soW criW^ 
cism.” 


'Mijav* . 


W^e have received the following lotercAtittg and 
, ^ , olcatipnfrora Mr. D. 1mm 

IndiaiM and the rary Secretary of the Edioildilih Indian 

^inburgh Associattoa, a body oltbe efficieMy ind|xr«in> 

Umverstty- perity of which we can sp^ frOM 

.1 V *w Mr. Thakoie writvnw 

in view of the difflcalties which the Stadeots in Indt* ha^e 
hitherto eoooantered to obtaining accurate information wgnidinit 
the courses of instraction given in the University o! Bdlhbjoii^? 

Asiociati in has for some time past coasi^h^ 

it advisable to take the responubihty of affiirding each inlorokatiba i 
and IS DOW ID a portion to do so to anyone that may be wIBIhdlo 
apply to it. The objwt of the Association in doing £is is Oot^y 
to sopply the fnllest informatiom, regarding the courses of etady, the 
nature of the climate, the conditions of life «od the exteot of annual 
expaao, but also to advise in each individnal case a« to the 
ability or otherwise of coming to E linburgh. In preference to cth^ 
centres of oducation where the sUndard of instrudJon in ceiwb 
branches of science is the sams or in some raspoots better thauiL 
in the hdiobargh University. ; Of late It has become a setilcd prn^ 
ties among the Indian Itudentn to fl >ok to the Edinburgh tiuira^ 

for every conceivable subject, imd though io doing ao they art pi 

prompted by the welUstablisf»0d praollco of the past, yet ills beemar' 
ing clear every day that the steady and increasing aggregatiea of 
Students in EJuibiirgh is leading to the derivation of less bedntt 
and more harm than was the ca^o hitherto. It is, thi‘refoiw, emlaentlf 
oecossary t^iai the Student who ilesires t^j come to E linburgh shonld 
obtain the ful ost information regarding t!ie oducaliooHl facilities Here, 
imd m view of the gr.>at congestion here, eonsiJer the adviskbaitt 
^ going to other centres should these be In no way infador |a 
Ediubnrgh. And the Indian Aoi.ioiation here is willing to afford 
all tins ^vice. It m int be clearly understood here that, iu ta^r- 
taking this Work, the Association Is not setting itJielf ns rfvMmir 
to the Advisory Committees wliich have been reoentlf iastttnibd SA 
some parts of Indi.a Iiidwe.!, snoli woik was done by indivtdasl iuain^ 
l^rs In the past, and the collective official action now is only due 
the new conditions that are eri sing, in view of the iocreasiug ou^bor 
of stndonts that are coming to Edinburgh every year. Amd ii i»- 
bsrdly necensary toineniionthattho Indian# re*idcnt an hm 

euiU-d for this task, o'! they alone can estimate correctly the reaWtrA 
menu of thi< Inr) an ...j ... « ^ ^mrw- 


menU of tlm I ndian Students and their expectations,” AH ebiuSillcfc- 
iions snoiiid lie addrewod to tho Hon. Secretary, Edlubaih liiOSaA 
Association, 11, George Sijuaye, Edinburgh. ■ ' „ 


It is a relief to kooW that there i# at lea.vlooe subject ^ ' 

At- I . 1 <>u which one is not afrail, ^ 

Aligarb Cricket. That is Aligarh criejeet. IJatH iwess ^ X' 
. .. used to recall with jiala the ea4{ef tf|^^ 

^ uf the brothers SiddLila 

nf Ahmiik’.Ai: Miwl l•?*tvaa«l wff A nr.'t. 1. m« r w 


%■ 




of Sh^kat sud Hamid, of Abdul WaUh, Miigfwif ,aui A,l^|^ 
latterly of Ahsan and All lUsan. Those seemed to be 
giants, but Ihe exphuts otShafkatand Salamnddle 
oonci W one to the present. It was teoognisted thai even M (•ii a|Mid 


or oneket in India had* however, gener^tly risen, the staadiwd , 
sricket ha I not risen iu tl»© same proporHon, Boars wspjl 


mi jht fwMibl* b» lout ir.) Cgtan IiimJ 
of that born organiser and amiable dsspbt, th^ 
SueSeeded in nixbtnw the 


ia pa^ing_ the team up to a; level; w^ 

rbicimd Sapmlyr however, oai lear^ars |bj 

if well deserved fs A keen spoi*ttrmaa abd^ 

Hw men am atto<M Wm aiidf | ^ 

br.thil •uepi^, 
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iMt ^ W iMi 

Morpd 1S?D in ttw.lrt (aiitiig*; to whiqh AtiifMl wptted 
«S^ 146. Out of this Mr. SuUm ud-4in, who wm wry tueoMs- 
hfct ’ Mid tho boll in the AlUIiidio .Toocn 
^ Moyed in Soglaad, mode 44. But the toll wog^od rother 
.^dy ' whoB Mr. Hoaud mode 26 ond Mr. Mohmud 81. 
B^But^ thue ginog the odrooUge of 26 runt to their ride in 
, the lot ittoingo. Ib the eecond inainga Delhi mode 187. 
Ca|>toiB Tod ployed exceedingly fine cricket for his 48, oud 
Mr. Cowphcil. oho hod mode 27 in the lat innings when he 
BOO run out, mode 44 in the second. Other scorers on the 
De&t eide were Mr. Moore-Gwjn hod mode 84 in the^ Ist 
iamngs ond Ool. Thesiger who mode 88 in the second. Aligarh 
hod now 162 runs to moke and shojvid so badly that fire wickets 
were down for thirty odd runs. But once more the toil worked won- 
' ders. Mr. Mosleh-ud-dln mode 62 ond Mr. Mosud 27, while 
Mr. Ashfoq corri^ his hot with 46 to his credit. These three 
plaoky innings entirely turned the tobies, ond thanks to tb*m Aligarh 
pulled the match out of the fire, There was no nerronsneas to the 
end and this is the most hopeful sign. We trust the Orihi motch 
would become au annuartixture, ond that Aligarh Cricket would be 
as much a glory of the College in the fnture as it has been in the 
1‘Mt. 

Tmb Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtolla, President of the last session of 
the All-India Moslem Iieogue, reoeired a 
“V5^d Dreams." great ovation when he conolndcd his Pre- 

sidential Address ond from seroral outward 
iudtcations, which we need not describe, we gathered that Sir Ibrahim s 
opinions gave no umbrage even to the few so-called moderates of 
the Ponjab. If tlie Hon. Mr. Shafi would like to challange onr 
statement he would not haw to travel very far from his own family 
circle to discover the gentleman we would then nnliosltatinjrly place 
in the witness-box. But we must say that, inspite of Mr. Shafi^s 
.consktenily supporting the ideal of self-government sniU^l to India 
which he adopted throe months after its birth in his own Presidential 
Address, we were far from easy in onr mind about his attitude 
in the last action of the Leagiie, and it soon became edvtdeot that his 
deep sense of loyalty could not permit him to refrain from some 
cxnreeaion at least of disagreement. In hts own words, “it is impos- 
S hirone who presided over tlie Anniversary” at which the 
League’s political creed was aAipted to remain silent. Th s remind'»r 
<if hie having being President of the League in tlie |ifovioua session 
was hardly necessary except r<»r self aggrandisement for, having taken 
acme pains to make his election ac<septabl« to the commodity, we 
should thijnk we knew something about the matter. Wlion poor 
Mr Balfour was compelled against His better jiolgracnt to “toe 
the line” at the dictation of his masterful collciigue. Mr..rosoph 
ChamherUin, in tlie matter of Tariff R.-form, Mr. H-.yd George 
iilnyfulW referred to the sitnatton by uai;ig an apt mt^fcaplior. lie 
said that Mr. Batfonr was hnttHung the cuck^.o's egg all the time 
and calling it his own. Thmio few who are provlleged to re;yl Mr. 
Shaft's erophatic adherence to the ideal of «elf-goverumont suited to 
Main the colnmu* of the Obneroer .aro not, nuliliely to enquire 
aibbut the paternity of the cuckoo hatclied by the Hon. Mr. Shafi. 

, ' But although Mr, Shaft has adopted the bird as his very own no- 
t^y ie likely to wonder at the horror wkh triiioh Mr. Shaft view^ the 
tomsast of India’s poetical future outlined in Uie Preside.atial 
AddveB' S*** Ibrahim seems to have 

ih® horow«>pe of India, and 

. ,alrimaBh BO obwIb M* senses could hate been itnaglftod to have 
the pnrpioee of Sir Ibrahim, Mr. Shaft hoo eeon fit to 
^ 4^ Obviowly the President Pf the Agm session 

deritri^ tb co8tlfM*e even the mott ardent sw^its among the Mus- 
their Ideal “it depends ytirely up m yo >r- 
briw early yon will rcaliae your proud destiny. “it w li 

H 

5 ^ be pryared for all 

4 ^ def btipn U) your Mothorlana. . ...... 

Ipira to bear pronwnently in mind thst an early 

^ V roallarido® ^ aspirations depends *fH^iy npnn 

4 iataittihff in tbalafrf the hphe^pt ruH of the Crown ot Eoj^and. 
^ ti^wUlon oi the Bntnh in India 

Toiiaire bound to grow'to altiU m vn- 
“ time and hom® to to *wrn inheritence, but yon mudin 

V trying to aocclejwte ^e 

/ We have to remember bIso that 

^ Anarchism 

nation ensured progmss 
aktafhi^ tfeir ehdL firiieve me, gontlemen, that when 



a tendency ti excite the pierioni of the pj.iple,” .\,fter this who 
bonld rttisnodoritand the tniartlng or the purpais of Sir IbraHim 
RahimtuUah when he described to ihem hia own vision of a self-govern- 
ing India in the following words I am one of those dMamire 
who firmljf believe that, given a sn® jiently long spell of British rale 
in India, we are bonn I to bee ini) unitol as a nation in the real 
sense of the term. W ien tint timi arrives (as it is sare to do),* mr 
$h\ll h'loe q'itUfiil to ruie the coattlrg onreehes ond eelf-joverntuMt 
itfill be abitUtely aaurelto u% ... No comtrg such Vm fuiia is 
can rcniin /itr eoer ut lsr foreign rule, howwer beneficent Ijal rule 
may be, anl thnajh Briti.sh rule is nnloubtelly based on beneficence 
and righteonsnoss, it cannot last for ever . . . India is dhr Mother- 
land, our proud heritage, and must in the end be handed over to m by our 
guardians. I regard the oo.nne<?tion of Hngland with India in the natnre 
of guardianship over minor children.” The italics are Mr. Shaft’s. 
aeems that Mr. Shafi’s loyalty mast always be displayed in the shop win- 
dow to attract and he could not evidently afford to miss the oppor- 
tnnity when a rival in his estimation opened a more business-like con- 
cern on the other side of the street, even thongh it was done with- 
ont any “booming.” Tie describes Sir Ibrahim’s perfectly simple 
remarks as “the wild dreams of a political visionary”, while^ presnm- 
ablj his own Address was “practical statesmanship” and “wise gnid- 
anoe through the complicated weh of modern political conditions.*’ 
Had anybody responsible for the good government of India felt 
inclined to rely on his mnoh “boomed” loyalty, we would have re- 
minded snoh a person of the comment on the Player Qneenk emphatic 
assertions ns to her everlasting fidelity in Hamlet'. “Methinks aha 
protests too mneh.” , 


Knulisumbn are not likely to be caught such chaff as Mr. 

can offer. But for Mr. Sliafi’s special edifiha^ 
“A Vision ri India.” tion we would refer to an article oontribn^ 
by the famous author and dramatic critic, 
Mr. William Archer, under the heading of “A Vision of India” 
in which be gives the speech of “the Last Viceroy detiyerad 
on the occasion of resigning his office into the hands of the Prin^ 
and Citisens of India on the hist of Hecarober, 2000 A. D, Its 
political wisdom and literary gracestandin no need of any comments <rf 
our own and we aro sure our readers will study it carefully. We 
hear reproduce only a short passage in which none other than an Eng- 
lishman has given Mr. Sbafi au eff.ictive reply by anticipation. “I 
could nnroo to you” Mr. Archer makes the “Last Viceroy” say, “soma 
of the greatest of British soldioM and almiuistrators who saw and 
declared that British Rule could not be au cad in itself, but only a 
moans to an ond, nui that it m ist consciously, deliberately and 
sincerely niJress its ill to the realiaition of that end— a self-gorero- 
ing, self- protecting, United India. But not many Englishmen were 
at that time— -I speak of a century agi — ible to take so large and 
clear a view. The prevailing tendency was to assume that the glory and 

prestige of Eu 'land deinau led the eternity of tlie British Raj, and 
to regard as disloyal the m Ht reasonable and Uw- abiding aspiration 
towards Self-Government. Wbat is to us a truism was t^ that gena- 
ration au inalinissible paral iX — lam.ily, that England » mission 
was not to perpetuate her rule, b it to ren br it as briet as was oon- 
aisteiit with the eafety and well-being of India. Pew couid then 
reaftKo tliat the m ist glorious day in the annals of England would 
be tint whioli lias now arrived — Uie day on which, her great W’yk 
accomplished, she oould Uy down her .stewardship ani say to a srif- 
control’ed, self-reliant India. ‘Hail and farewell. Mr. Archer* 
L.ast Viceroy truly gauges the present sitnation when he wys. 
long as the H.ipirstiaon of sompotornity prevailed, it was ineviUbto 
that the reUtlons between tlie govoruiug power and the more inte!- 
ligoiit among the governed should be strained to the point of •hos- 
tility. Even the most uocassary measures of external seonnty vrePt 
ro ivntoci, for they seemed to mean primarily tiie security of foroigfc 
ruin. Ailininistrative efficiency awoke the reverse of gratitode, for 
' it saeme I to mean the ooud^unuation of aative-bjrn India to perpa- 
' tnri inefficiency.” Then he describes the change that came over the 
whole spirit of the scene when wh it he calls “the superstition of 
teruity” was abandoned and “gradually, impvrceptody. a new light stola 
into the nffiyml mind and a true ideal replaced the idol of an ever- 
endtirinir Rai.” “With faith in tlie siiicerity of the governing pow®f 
there came a new wlUiQgiwss to roilise aul admit the 
leeWav that had to he raaie up bstoro India could stand Mono 
among the great powers of civiluation. B lorgies once deroted to 
embittered political agitation wcu? now onceutmted on sociri re- 
form. PoUtii-al tho.ight instead runoing off on purely critieal, 

destrnotive linrstnmsd to construction, hi pUntung, to 

constitutional arrangements aad alm.mstrativs mitliods. T « «ew 
orientatiof. gave t) Indians in tlie public service a now m>tive for 
developing best that was in them, since their 

went merelV to the credit of foreign rule, but helped to corUil ^ 

term of tntolage ” After this Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUah oan wriUffo^ 

6h*a. 
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Prca Act. 


II. 


La^^t ««'«?k df^cril’fd <be cir^rirstjirceK in which (he Preag Aot 
«•« enacted in PVbtuary 1910 and ^(afed (he reaeona lliat induced the 
aoO'i/fficial Mnril ere of the Couf/f# to eupport the Bill. We then 
ahtwed how the a^»illra^^ce of the al »ci:ce < f Cenet/r^hip w»$ belied 
hy the UM* tt;ttd«' cf lie (errera of (I c Pie»-« Act aa an “antecedent” 
rcattaint in piat liec if not in theory. We poatpone for (he preaent, the 
eoneideratioii of the tecond and nroat iniportant aMaurance natneij, the 

nroTyou of ample security ageinal haaty and arbitrary action 

m the form of what ia virtually an apfieal to a highly competent 
jtidicial authority,” and come to the third, namely the utieence 
el ttuiveraal liceoaiog with pr^wer to the Government to withdraw or 
foftiae a licenae at diacrelion. Let ua ace how far thia haa been 
waaHiad in actual practice. 


Nowr ibe depoait of aeourity waa objected to by non-ofBoiai 
HHtttbcra on the ground that anch a demand oonatituted a alur 
UM m profeaaion aa noble aa any other. The Uon. Sir Harold Stuart, 
then Gloine Secretary, disagreed with thia, and after quoting from 
V^nfMinor Sidgwiok and Prof«a^o^ Dicey againat the alleged injuatice 
•nd nbreasonableneaa of (be demand, he gave a number of precedenta 
W9h M Ute Stock Exchange, the Inna of Court and the IJniverKttiea 
«! Oxford and Cambridge wliere aecurity or “caution money” had 
to be deposited on entrance. 1 ndian precedents auoh aa that of the 
BirokePa Association in Bombay and of caahierH and treaauren) and 
icdber Qovermnent and private employots were alao given. Thia 
anlnrally led the joarn.:liai to believe that every one would be required 
s Ip deposit a security, and thns all would t>e equally honoured or 
dUilloiioured. The univeraHlIty of the hump would have reconciled 
ilM hump-backed old woman in the fable to her own defomiity, and 
t)Ai*^fsaHty of the demand of a deposit might have reconciled jour- 
(Mtlists to^ its pressure, Govai nuteiithad opposed Mr, Ookhale’a amend- 
«Mtot that the Msgiatrate msy denmnd security only in such oases in 
sihieh he reeonaWy thought tf»at the press was likely to be used lor 
«0lawful piupoaes. and tho then Law Member, Mr. 8, P. Sinlia, had 
ttiet this amendment by anticipation and bed argued that the 


piPpoicd discrimination of Mr. Ookhalc, und not, (he GoTerumeni’a 
iitiiwervaiity oi demand, would oast a slur <^n Iho joutnalihl. And 


|eki experience has ehown that (hero hiu 
diiiKvimination lln dnnanding teeurity. If a Jut was prepared 
of persons exrmpled and (he grounds of exemption, written and un- 
toitten. were mmlioned thertiu, it wonbl te spparent (hat what Mr. 
Sltiha honestly wi^ihed to avoid, but wliat Mr. (,-rokbaIo felt wua bound 
to hi»f'pen‘ in spite of all the honfst intentions of the Government of 
Indiat lias actually come to pass. In some cases security was not 
deipaodcd hi tiiat, but some fn-ifectly lawful crUicisim of local or 
l^viBcial authorities roused the wrath of the District Magistrate, end 
lire order of exemption was ctncellcd and security doinanded in the 
HDrtyP offwiaWe niainiar. What Oims'ilation, thvri, can the sir cl fn 
jb«ri>i|tst find in the horror of Mr. 8inha at the meru poesibiUly 
W whak has been au ordinary expiiience In these dai». “ And, 
tnibd you,” said our esteenicd fcUow-i^mntJ ymeu frem h»M place in the 
CLirerl)«^cnt (d ‘‘‘h'-r« >8 no appeal against it ; it ».s f'na], 


abi|jluti’ly<'on#lueive, li (be Magbti.'ito. says ‘give security, y.»u «ie a 
a«dttii>(n> jwrfipn, ought net to be alh wod to ] 


iAdPtmutb jwffipn, yon ougiu. me lo nu niii nfu pr'.'»t huythiug ; put 
dioirif iwo hundred or five hundred rupce^, aa the c«eo may be.' I say 
tiiiA li but »b imptoTeincnt on the Bill, and my hoo. friends are 
fiol qnilw faintllar with the provleiims of iho Bill.” 

|n Oiider to judge whether Mr. Siithns' swmrance haw on haa noft 
Iwen beiffdi let pe Vjiamlue t,h« wsy in which (ha oppareRtly inelastic 
iwovisli h« for tWehimfttd ed a security have been at retched ami ecu- 
trseiecl, a«, tf fW| esisbhsh in eflofta system of wniver- 

hcwuKiuy wt>B prtwerw to tbo,;Government to grant a licensw o» 
liitl dratv it. 0«i» Oirn casd »«,sn'iTiRtauce in p«'int. .Xii a|iph>.ation was 
wsdeto the ( Idef Prowls ’if Calcutta in IXoembsyr, 

t^lO, for dhpeu^lHg with the aecurity (hat vw wrr« required to deposit 
0j^cr Sect.un $ \1) oi (hb JPie»<s.^A ho refer red it to the 

lylit'C. The C. l. D. knew r.othipg ogalnsti the publisher, but 
ihwC cviusidmd eurfietenl; what ittdoetd (be palcuttaC, 1 . D. 

In tiro end U> reel tunu ud the ext n ptioo applied for was the fact 
tliUf of Criininal ItlelHgrhcq hwl at one time 

nlKdcr hti coreideration lire appointment ol Uie puMlslier as fiia 
That waft enough. The tecnrlty was dispesscA 
liBh sM ^ur the CoMrwMf# Was puhlUhed from Gal- 

' OiKw indeed onr dodrt were darkeolrd 
t^ Uie tbedows of one of the «tii|4deH Vw noe nver^intelMg^ 
iff him ever eAtor' ; 


the 0. L D. breadi, who dieowned toe smw, Iwt aeie^^ liraraeB 
him not in trouble ne in the faitire. 

Id September, 1912 , we iraosfenred oar oMeea to BelhU 
and aa there was no printing press here capable of iwmfng qt^ the 
work of ibe Comad^t we were compelled to uodevtaket iW' 
expense, trouble and worry of keeping a lai|ie piloting 
of our own. Coating events are l^lieved to cast tltkir ahadowa 
ahead, and our recent experience of the one toat had darkened 
our door, coupWi with the demand of security from rur fU' 
fated contemporary, the Zamindar of Lahore, led im to euapeet that, 
the authorities at Delhi may not let slip such a golden opportnnitj 
as a new declaration without demauding security. Thia apprebanaioii 
was atrcngtbpQcd by an interview of quite a novel character for na 
which we Itad had with the Delhi District Magistrate, We accord: 
ingly prepared for the worst and purchased Ooverniueni Paper fpr the 
maxiiiium amount for which aecurity could have lieen demanded, fitrt 
we still hoped for the best, and must gratefully acknowledge tbai we 
were assured by some of the liiglicst ofiSoials concerned thiA; no 
security would be deinande<l from us. After several appearencee 
before more than one District Magistrate tiro qaeation was finail,f 
settled, and the exemption applied for was granted. We paiia over tow 
conversatioo which we had on the subject with the District 
tralo as he desires to treat such matters as private. But lei aa 
glance at tlio order publicly passed. It says : — 


Tho application is aoucpte<l ia view of tho fact t hat applicant baa already 
passed through a trial of respecUibilitj extending over nearly two 
years in Calcutta. 


Tho wording of the ordef is interesting and provides a certain, 
amount of consolation that “respeotability ” according to the Standeidi 
of Calcutta is acceptable even in Delhi. Not being ovefhardened 
with fumlM, we sold the Goveromont Paper which we had purchased 
in anticipation, and busied ourselves with more pressing affairs thih 
the Press Act and its admirdstralioii. For nearly a year we catn<e 
across uotliing that reminded os of the Press Act’s existence, arfd 
this covers the whole period dqi iug which the Balkan War with hll 
its horors and attendant excitement in India lasted. But towards the 
end of dune last we were compelled to criticise t e action of the Deltd 
Municipality, or rather the unreasonable proposals of its acting offletid 
Chairman, which had caused k strike .mi oug the butchers lasting for 
a month. Tho strike was happily stilled by the permanent official 
Chairman on bis return from leave on the very lines which we had 
suggested in vain to his tocuvi tentn^y unJ so far as the butchers were 
concerned the matter ended. But we were less fortunate and were 
drawn into correspoudcoce with the Don. the Chief Cohiiuiseionef an 
the subject, of some remarks of a highly offemive character alleged ib 
have been made by tlie acting Official Chairman of the M,u4M|Ci^ 
Board against om fellow-contryiuen. Hardly had the metier ebttie 
to an cud — a rather abrupt and unexpected end—- wbex 
Government of India declared the lorfeituro of the Turkito app'cal 
to Englishmen and ChriKtians, known as the “ (?otnb Over 
Macedonia and Help Us” I’umphlet, of which we Imd recervuki ioflaW 
copies seveinl nionlhs jueviously. We had reproduced this apptol 
as a suppUnuent in four issues of tho 0 < mratity aud tlie JiamdardhhA 
published a translation of it in eighteen issnes. The Gov^lXti^lf 
Notilication said nothiug about those issues, but the District Mxgis- 
tiato voixeri them just the same. Ou applying to him for a rvKidli (i^ 
deration of (lie matter, he sckaowledgod his mistake and i:.^tutned tofift 


t<) UB, although most of them wore subsequently seized ondse a (reto 


'■■vS 


nolificatiun. We »u»y itatein parenlhceis that the powetii 
by the Press Act, which has always berm doebued to bo k 
rather ll-.au a pinnlivc mea-siire, were not oXcoadiH>d (or ^ 
after tl»o comencomeufc of the roproduclioj. of Uiatiar^ivwbiqlr^i^ 
Government coiisiderod worthy of being proscribed, 
ductirms and translations were not prOftoiilx’d for attorf^jr ' 

Against H declaration of forlciture of the original 

Government of Bengal, ol precisely tho same charainer 
Government of Itirtia for tho Pi'ovlnco of Delhi, and 


fS' 
"f ' fi 


pursuance of that deolaiation of ft copy which ltt«kil> kk ’ 
■ ‘ ‘ Pi'lica Coiniuisftioner for 


the Pi'lica 

on to the Chier dastioo I 

-I* il-.. . . '■‘Vil ■■ 




Calcuttft, and offered to 
we presented an appl 

for the apiKii itmeBt of a Speoial Beach of Uirtfo 
Court to hear our appeal. No tooner bad t|ifl ap 
than wo were roquieed hj tlie DM.rtit Magiatratk 

Bs, 3,000, thk maxhgnm amount of seonrttJj toaC^^^^^ 

demand fmm tlm keeper of a printitig preks 
' ,Uie Proea .Act* ’ 
as it wortld show wither lUi 
Hftgiatfatca dooa or flues not otot a dll 
i it w deittwidodV ■ .. Id 
op vlldwh' wo luat gwto, wldch 
;■ D^bUbi hiq 

w«Ol«:idb'»o(mQnta'(d 'ito.v!|jk«liA%!«i«ir 
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DE' 


Tile pSmrade. 


Bpw# \% tk time wHen there waa already enough excitomeut among 
aflOtioted M<MeHlmaii8| we relncUntly publtt^liud on the demolitiou 
i^ ihe MnohhU Bazar M.oaqae, the full correspondence on the subject 
we had patiently aui, as it turned out, fruitlessly, carried on 
adtil i|i«,ll >uour IhejLieuteaant'-GovcrDor of the United Provinces. 
Ifliia we did with the eutire concurronce of His Honour, and of the 
tW 9 articles wllich we publtslted on the subject and to which the 
Dktriot Magistrate refers in hia order, one at least drew from Sir 
Jattiee Mwton himself the meed of praise. The order runs as 
IMloiro ; — 

On the 9th October 1912, Mohamecl Ali son of A^xIulAH, made a decUra* 
tiott that he was tbo keeper of a Prewi called “The Comrade and 
Batndard Press” eitiiak) inU.ho Kucha-i*Chf'lan, Delhi. Ho nppHotl 
to be excused from fiirOishing wcurity under section 3 (1) Ac» of 
1 of 1910, and on 9th October 11)12, I passed jui order accepting his 
application on the ground tlmt he luwl passovl through a trial of two 
years in Calcutta, during which he liail kept out of trouble such as 
Ml iodiofttod in the Press Act. This order was a<iistinct departure 
from ray ustiai practice and tlmre seemtHf no harm in reposing <«)nfldcnco 
in a man Avbo had reccivwi a University training and advanced educa- 
tion such as the recipient of this favour has received. 

Bufprtanatcly Mohamed All has not just ified this trust and has publishetl 
in the two papers, which arc printed at his Press, articles which arc 
reprints and reproduct iona of a pamphlet which the Goverument of 
India and various Local Goveriimt^nls have had to proscribe under 
(nation 12 0 ) of Act f '’f pamphlet i!i question, entitle*! 

“Cwpc over into Maco«tonla and Help us,” contains matter which any 
•nCtoowJng and wishing well of India should hare refrained undoubt- 
edly ftoni publisliiug. 

J^mthernioro the papers which have issued from this Press have contaim-d 
articles referring to the demuHtion of a part ol the Maohhli Uazirnr 
Mosque at Oawnfmro, whioli have not bcou entirely jusLifie*! by tlie 
cxplanatiim II in Hootion 4 (J) of the Act. It is assuredly this class 
of publication which has led to the sad loss of life which occurre*! in 
the reoont riot. 

i have quoted safllcicnt reasons to show that Mohamed Ali has not grosped 
the responsibilities of journulism. He is a man wliom T am no long*. r 
justlflal in oxcrapting from those provitnons of the Press Act wiiioii 
deal with •courlty. Accordingly I cancel niy order of 9th October 
1913 under Sootiou H (1) of Act! of 1910, ami rtvinlro that t-ho declare*! 
kecuer of the “Comrade ami Hamdard Press ' furnish a security of 
tto. 2,000. 

Th« Kiid keeper of the Press is not present as the summons has been re. 
turned signed by Manzur Ahm 0*1, an employee of the Press, with the 
iutimAtiou that Mohamat Ali is absent in Caticutta. L'hts order is 
HOCordlugly pronounced to him umcI a not ico will l;n Sent at once to the 
lifatiapev of the Press t hat security for Us. ‘i.ObO is rsqutre*! and is r.<» 
be paid before any further m«o is madoof the ''Comrade and Hamdard 

Freoa.” 

to View of such practice it is little conwiluti*'!! to ns to know that 
Mie theory of the Frews Bit! its framed by the th<‘u Law Member was quite 
(jli®erent, and that it was against tim possp-ility of such au action 
Mioti Mr. S. F. ^ had said : “And, mind 

ton ^ter 4 ii ^ iajinal, ahsolv.! dy couclu9it?e, if 

sars ‘give Bthmrlty; you ar<? a seditious person, yon 
ging^t wot to b« oilowed to print anything!** Fortunately for us the 
C bi ropfrfi fatjtfftmept htM left no doubt in the wind of any reaeonable 
■muon nil to the people really answerable for the guilt of the blood. 
Slb 3 ^0 sin of reeewing the fcroth from Bie dark dunge^ms of t’lo 
IMkaot ond appealing in the name of that huraanity which charac- 
none more entirely than tlm gwat fumvder of GUrietianitj, 
Ikiifc fto fiipalVc^^ that the words of Major Beadon were 

deep l« I>«lhi*s ofijtaal pigeonholes even before ihe 

Lairresoo made in his judgment the well-known 

abont oor character and purpose. Having published in 
'^‘'/^ ^^ -ithe Mcitowt of a Magistrate, aod who we need offer no 
fAi*^':Wpfodnciog a sh*rrt passage, frorn the memorable 
^ who hiw been the Chief Juitico of two High Court 
rilh^^ e$ member of bia India 

m fol'cws 


iK^tlett andrcpuiD. though be is aok an oocUNcd, be 
tbat to htoaclf as under t,he itigpra which ■ (he declares') 

Jor'pmfhiiflHit Wb© Has CO»»e under the operafKm qfan 
any raEt?, against a Criminal movement 
i by which <Q shbckefl tbo pubUo sentiment as to 0.111 

■. Ito tbla drastic lugliilatioa. But siren if be has not saoeced<.d in pro 

g sogative that fate and tbo law hava thrown in Uls way, at 
ppMnationtos not been wholly jn vain. The Adrocate-Gene- 
the ha* publicly annonneod that Mr. 

opiti'ion, a seditious 

: n<i oriwioal offence to Mr. 

iuFto wtocvwx willing to concede and^tol!®''® 

,11 i : tetardste of humanity arul clvilleation. In this, 

made no admission Whicb it was not 
- MnMobMumdaU ttontoq loet his book, but 
■' to trfree. ' froto' ’tto stJgma that bo 
■u -■ And tl^k aaabtless Win to-eoiaa^eenaolatfam to him when 


htotb'tnato.'.^ J 

iifpir''rtW)'tt fio w/ - iiir F'**' heued the 






District Magistrate in his unappealable orders on the ground of the 
character of the i>erson making a dcclaruliou before him. But this is 
not all.Anotlmr assurance was given by Mr. S. F. Sinha as regards 
the amount of security to be detuanded. Wo were assured that in 
one particular the t»lhorwise inelastic provisions about security wkre 
designedly made elastic. The amount of security to be deposited 
wu.a to rung© between Rs. ftOO and 2,000. *' Unless wo are to 

assume,” said Mr, Sinha, “that the Magistrate is by design a 
uiu.evolcnt creature, we may take it fur certain that in ordinary cases 
111! will nut ask for more than Rs. 500, the minimum,”* To this 
Mr. (Jokhiilo replied with the uasuranee characterstic of the practical 
man who is in tuucli with reality, and said: “ Well, l am prepared 
to take a good many things from Mr. Siiilm, hut I am not. prepared 
to take that from him, as that tcoulU de/nnU tm the Maytstrate and not 
on the Law Member of this Council f And what has been our 
experience in this matter ? We know nothing alstut tli® 
malevolence or benevolence of the Maj»i8trate.s’ designs, but if a 
detailed statement wa.s furnished by Govornmeut it would be 
apparent to anybody tlmt in the majority .of cases in which small 
prc.sses which published newspapers containing criticism of the 
United Provinces aulhorities during the Cawnpore Mosque agitation 
were required to furni.sh seourit’', the amount of the security 
was npt the minimum but the maximum. Tlio Hon. Mr. Qamrul 
Hilda worded the question which he asked in the Council 
on tlie IGth January somewhat unfurl uuately, for one of the 
two statements laid on the table by the Hon. Sir llegioald 
Craddock excludes iho names of such newspapers as were printed at 
their O'vn presses for which the proprietor had to give security an the 
keeper of tho press and not as the publisher of tlie newspaper, whila 
tho other gives only the numbers of presses and neither shows what 
newspajHjrs they printed mir gives the amount of security demanded 
from them. We trust he will now ask for these details and enable 
tho public to know what a “slaughter of innocents” has taken place 
by depriving tho provisit.n about the amount of security to be 
demanded in each cas.'j of the cla.sticity wliich Mr. Sinha emphasised. 
Can tho re.spcclive District Magistrates who deman.led the nm.ximnm 
security from papers like Tauhul and Ahl-t-Hadis justily such use 
of their discretion? But tlie fact is that their orders are unappealable 
and by framing tho law as ho did the then Law Momber uncorked 
tho bottle that hold its genie in thrall. Tho District M-agisfrates are 
now tho duspota that the law made of them, and even appeals to their 
executive superiors have every chanco of being thrown into waste- 
paper baskets on the gfoiind that, forsool.li, executive ofllcors cannot 
interfere with Magisterial discrctinn. To domad Its. 2,000 and 
then Us. 10,000 from keepers of lithograph presaes whose enCire 
Stock-in-tr!ulo does not exceed a few hundred rupees in vnln© is to 
establish a form of licon.'^ing u.s subversive of the freedom of the Frew 
as that against which Milton pleaded three and a half centnriea ago in 
his A’-copngitica in rain. This shouhl be a lesson to those wlio lUaka 
laws which lock innocent enough on paper without taking th« tronblt 
to couaidcr by what type of men they would bo administered.* 


The Inclian Moslems’ Tasks, 


Eirropean critics of Islam, while flurveying its fortanea since IBT 
dawn of tho 19th century, invariably trace the causes of it* eeonlar 
decline to Uio position of woman in Moslem society. Their argument* 
have beet) strongly reinforced by tho vast dovelopmont of tho 
wcinlogical thought in recent years; and it cannot bo denied that the 
rapid advance of the science bearing on human society has led to the 
growth of ft series of revolntlonary doctrines in regard to sex relations. 
The modern economist and the eugenist between them are repdanning 
a new Utopia, and the whole of Western Europe is living in a state 
of oppressive dread of the moral thunder that hangs In the air. 
When tl>o storm bursts — and burst it surley will — and the tornado 
of elemental human p«Ksion.s sweeps on the complicated web of thing* 
that sum np the life of modern European society, an entirely new 
world will arise from the wreckage. But whether it will mark a 
further stage in the civili.xation of Europe, cn mean a repndiation and 
a new departure, it is not easy to guess. The weight of prophesy 
fs, we may note in passing, towards dread and dir<r things. Almort 

every visionary of note, with a complete scheme of his Utopia in hi* 

pocket, would be nothing if not a creator of an entirely new world 
ont of tl»e void. He disdains to take Into aooonnt any material but 
man. simple, steric and elcmantel, and would willingly pass a sponge 
over Bm p6t- Those whose visions of the future are of more model I 
range hare reduced Uieir social ideals to 8cherac,s of r^adaptationfc 
The ftthdemenlftl fact with which we are eoocerned at present m Wat 




m 


r«fc«rnwf *gw*itt 4li^{^:v 

jr|Yr ***j' ***^ they trftbe All exuitlnjf Moaomio and Aocldl ^ils. 
HiMdlsfAcior/ ii^tioos b(»tir<i«n tlie saxes. They tbinlc! it 
•“<* conduciye to gwAter UnniAD felioity il 
wm to pArtioIpi^ /reel/ witli mio in erery Aphere of bmoAn 
> ; iptifiix* if marriAga ir^m reiessed from tbe ^irksome resti'abtA of 
the frU expreituhn of s willing partnership, and if 
hom« were to be turnod into a sort of agoocy for training children 
; nnder tlK^^npreroe responsibility of the State. Euro|)e has not yet 
W^lly lost its hojTor of n wtrurns such ;as these, undone need not 
to oomlder hovr the very thought of them would affect a 
iMciv'salrnan of India From a fkirdah-namhin Moslem lady to a suffera- 
gette of Hyde Park is indeed a fur cry, and yot i iic cannot enter into a 
dlScoasion of the conditioas that govern tlio lives nf M tdetu women 

wlUiout having Europe as a background. Tito wurld-iliougbi 
possesses ethereal pulses to-day and rarliutcs with incredible speed 
through s|>aoe. iSociol institutions and iouiologioai ideas and experi* 
mania of Europe have a dislurbing hiHueuoe in India, and unless a 
well'planood effort at (Ktcial reconatrttctton proceeds from within, 
Karnpean Influences will do their desirnctire work and sooner or 
later reduce thh whole structure to ruin. 


S: 


The society in India has, through causes that can be easily 

named, grown out of joint. This much is perceived oven by those who 
<l»pi|cw» the pn-oent and jet aliiver at tli« least suggestion of 
improve it. It may bo accepted as an axiom 
thiaiba reooustniction of Moslem society is not a question of 


; i^inlfatlng the most successful scKuai experiment e]><cwbere. What fa 
ehaai (or Europe may concieveably become poison for Moslem India, 
|fa eommunity can divorce its present from its past or look forward 
in a future that haa no relation with t iiher. The Indian Miisitnlinana 
will hare to frame their own point of view, their own lino of work 
Md timlf owu particular plan for their social reconstruction. 
Other aooial syatema are to them but facts o( general hutnan 
k eXjparience which' they can turu profitably iuto account. The supreme 
qtieiUoii la to aecerlain tlie need and devise the remedial mcasuro. It is 
UUribtisIy beyond the scope of our present pnriwse to launch into an 
Mtycameak as to the best possible and com plclo social doctrine. After 
i4l« the tests of aooial efficiency are shifting and indeterminate, and 
idji aodal idealism is but a reflex of ccrUiu needs wliich ofmu cease to 
<• 1 ^ before a new generation has come to tread on tlie heels of the 
old, Philoaopliors tell us Uiat a social system must possess the virtue 
of alidiiUty, and that it should give maxiiantn satisfaction to all the 
tsnita that compose it. History, however, has sUmped these doubtful 
ylHoes aa a stgu of decay and death. The UliiiK^se sooiety had been 
Iflt yesterday atablo for centuries, and it may be presumed that it gave 
iM ma to its members. And v«b the threats of 

aVef^ laded social reformer in the rest of tlie world have been adorned 
. with t^ tale of Ohi US and iU inevitable moral. Stability is fre- 
goantiy an outward symbol of inward death, and the aatisfscUon of 
' ladiitMuhl membera a helpless and uitqucstiouing rosignatiou to 
•M^ioue of life tliat have beo >me flxed and adamaui. It is enough 
pur pqr{M)M to know that no society can he said to fulfill its fouo- 
which is not fully rosiHutsible to fresh needs sod does not 
aiff^i^ the utmost Scope for the development of per<Kius(ily. Life is 
tt«;4 being, but becoming, and society in its luialtliy state is a pr-icest 
etergal readlastmonts. Apart from its fundamental befiefe 
Vd^uitlm nat^H^} and dcwitiijr of maa. the first aud Isst things oMife, 
WW lO tpeak, it should have no c«mvioti(ii>s which are not temporary, 

. iiO,B^fe that caouot be parted with without a |wing. For no society 
’ ^ diitsolation wliich iti die pursuit o! esKa 

of doadtHiing systjima and pln^ 
eteiry of flla nuder the grip of a dogma. SaoU an effort reeuits 
I. flat* ibresertbed and graduated state of being in which every 
drives a dull and (ruitlcaa existence. Every elvlld it forced 
^ the iuiage of his parents, and end his life iaf a weary 

it was surh efforts in ^Mah 

jgaiw blrlh tb devoinpmsnt!t known ae the f^ta-aystem. 

IPha ecotveril n( tb^ defomitias is that they utUirly auppmae per> 
iwihalHy hid ciiMi » M at ih« alterof asyatem or a 

; dbgma^ g reinemehred is that ^ie individual 

5 doaa not exist but Uiat society is a o mtrivauee for ^e 
v, free i^ay of individoal p^f under certain well-diifined lisgits. 

. Ffiilrmidlty is, theiwfnfi^ i«ip*>vtant and moat aaered thing. 

’ To. try to rwlnre It H of satneMcas is to defy Kattire and 

thwart the pufposea of Evgry child iimt te born into the 

; trtgrld la a new experiment hu tMfhsg, nafi|n« and waoderfu), Society 
< jdwndd lie to it a free and intimate atama^beta for tha unfolding of it# 

' Every tuoment of He liil tbnbld be to it not a prsaarlp- 
It should get itimalua for i^mpleta self^xjnt*- 
ttaa <H^r beings as unique «i Hablf* and by its atrivivga' aiiA 


iiliiSPiii® 






v-v- V. 'i, 

^ ^ 

yith' the .'qneiirtiiim'w 

The ehpraha«'4hi developnM«t‘ of pert^'h^Hy,";' 

ditions of Mnale^ inctety shoald, thsfrefore, bo saeii a# would am^ 

. f ultill the ■ purpoae. ;''thie,Ohief: h'nWk'n 

the home ootidiRohs and it i« couseqfiently tite M<s(lem 
tlic searchlight should be turned, EurpiMian Writer^^^^ 
dok^oribJ a Moslem borne as a piusoh^liouse where womeO'ekvbe diwitt 
and spend their lives id miuiskfio^ t<> 
antticntUe master. A MusKalman, however, kne^e tnat tlm^^d^ 
is as false as a caricstore. Kot only are tlftre ttO 
homes, but the Monicm wonieu are complete owis 

spheres, enjoy their prerogatives as motheia and 
iuflueucc that is then bii-th-right. Were it olherwise^ 
would not ha <0 bi*cu face to face with tlm pridilem idl 
uclucwiloii to-duy. U ia because the authority Aud influenae of.in^^^ 
is cuinpltMe in the senana, that the need has Iwen felt to tCiil^^ W 
educate her and tniighlen her miod. As tlie flrst and m<^ effeeidl^^ 
teacher of oliildron, as the partner of man in bis ii(4f~0ttit0h$'ti04‘' 
hopes and triumphs, as the power mainly responsible fbr dotiieii^ 
effecienoy and ])ett<x% woman is the key-stone of ail social •ttwcl<p){l. 
Her training and iniellectuai and moral fltness is to tk a|dev«4 . 
before any efforts at reconstruction in Moslem society. Aw 
things are, the meutal equlpnieot and irainittg of Moftleui womim 
iH hopclcNsly iiiadeipiato. 'i'ii*‘y are not only Igooiutitf b^ aia^ 
carry a dead weight of projudicos aud superstitions 
huK never lonuod a pari of, the mentality of their Moslem 
ters In other lands. This, we are sorry to have to my^ ' 
is a distinct gift of Hindu India. Ignorauoe is a paral>«iu|F 
handicap not so much beenuse it leatls to ineflioiency, but b^anse' i| 
produces a grey, flat, level ground froui which personaUtieii of eluMMl^ 
simitar character take their rise. A oomniuniiy of aavugni hf 
oflicient enough for the f|w purposes of its life; but ft atiffbcs 
from t'le blight of sameu<'6S,i Every savage ia like his brother eava|Pi ' 
in hia monliil features and obtlook on life, aud in the suot of iMubr 
existence llicre ia no variety, no richness, no stimnlut ' bC 
an. bidon, no provoking and fugitive suggestions of myStcry wliiMf 
tempt a man ever and ever on to new and higher stages of hetug mmI 
endnavour. If the women M a community are ignorant, and tliiHS 
cramped and dwarfed in their mentality, the new geoeraUons grow wp 
in the same deadening atmoiq>herc, and tlie loss ril per(K>ualii.y in illi 
individual is the inevitable result. It is a terrible pitee to pay alMi 
no eomnmnity can bear the burden without self-siuliiflcaiiool. ' ' 


It would seem, therefore, that the most anxious lad, 
coDoeru of the Mussalinn ns ought to ho to organise a tkWoUgti^ 
communal system of ediumtioD fur Moshun girl«i^ The liikl m 
])eing felt but not with sueb keenness as would I lead to UiO' bltlkwC 
the preochor and the faimtic of ndorm. Mild rciiolniions iU 
of vvomoirs education in , annual cuuferencea yet mark tlie staj^w at ^ 
which Moslem enthnstnaiH has reache<!. An attempt wa« bisdirin|MI^ 
yeora ago to focusa the stray desuea of a few iiiU’flig«Ht MlMiakw 
mans into an organised movement with its centre at 
What this moYsment lias achieve i ts still a luyslirey. Tha ikklkk r 
mao who ofliclally c«mtrole the nioveuieni is evidently 
that he in!»ists on keeping (ho reunlts of his 

Meetings of the .Foumle Sectioo of Moslem EdueatkaM , 

are hold every year, but the Scoretaiy has not subniifltld 
for aevrral years |>ast. Tito force g«>es oQ; and a pri3p4».|ttl(k<^y ' ' 

cxpenditMie is being incurred for the maint«mnc« rf ik; ’ ^ 
school, willioui mctlmd, without ideal, witkuit, even |1kluiti|il 
reqnind fur an exjieriment. Amongat eductitcid Mh|i 






. , ■ 

^ ■ 
I' 


desire to educate their, daughters is springing up, 
sobools exist to which they coald;send the girU with evmt^i^^ 
are seldom avuijtlMe, still Uttore Scldrun nf asattSfactoi^ iyiMk 
public schools pf Cliriatiau missionary iaMti4ntioh.S: eyqw #ie 



'fell'''" 


fottmlp hti tioi d( pWcd far the tr^lnmg of 
ties are great and every year that they are leH uh<Kilv«4|Mt^^ 
the seriousness of the situation. Efforts >h<uildba 
by means of an independent organleatloo, if need 
<s>iuplHe progi«iniA« a^ start a vjgbpons Aampak^^ 
and imssnclpat(on to l^jiosleai women. The luwdtf 
yet tlm haroesi- th«t -itW''. Mns»«lm«m| Im#. 
some '^iant sj^riL ■'sound; the- caff < Ind^rsHjr -jII^^ 
tim Sghtt' • The^'hU|m iV' n(rt. 




and chivalry «iii M tvUolly defduiQt. 
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The Comrade. 
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TKe Crinaina! Sclllement at Aligarh. 

Sin, — In the Comrivie of the 20th Dooemher lOl.'J, I aatr a letter 
iTritfen h/ Oommitwioncr IJooth-Tueker, Head of the Salvation Army 
in India, giviot; hie vernion of the recent troitI)le in the itoriali settie- 
niieiRi located in the Fort at Aligarh. 

Before I write further, I would like to monlion that personally 
,1 hate the gro.atest r«H|>ect and admiration for the Salvation Army 
no4 the grand work ilH officers are doing for tlioir faith. When 
the late Oen-’ral liootU first .started the Army with its Red Coats, 
ntiUiarjF and brnsi lands, people in Kn;;<{laQd laughed and rtdl- 
aaled the idea hy ealling it a ‘‘tamasha’*, iutt tlmt great and g(U)d Chris* 
Men perseriered ; and with the help of devoted seIf-»acrifioing workers 
lired down all tlie ridicule and diffionlties which every great move* 
meht has to face in the beginning. 1 iiavo not tite pleasure of knowing 
Ool. Booth-Tucker {personally, but I have heard from friends a great 
deal about him. h'or the sake of his Faith he threw up a briliiont 
fireer in India and resigning the Indian Civil Service joined the 
latbOeneral Booth. It whs ho who organised and started the Anuy 
Biranoli in India. 

t fwention all these facts to show that noillier my’self nor any other 
worker at Aligarh is prejudiced against the Salvation Army nor 
ii injr of «« bllnclcd by religious prejudices. We have no ohjection 
to thn W«?rk of mlaiualion of erimihal (rilies ; only we object and 
Tety airongljr Vtiat it ahonld l>e carried on m dangerously close to 
Wbr uoblor and greater work of Moslem regeneration in India. 
We hare di0lcuUUis enough of i»ur own to surmount and naturally 
would' f^I Rare if any thing was done to add to them. 

li.eraa (iff ihia reason that Sahabxada Aftab A limed Khan had 
#ppo8e4 the {dinting of this colony of the worst type of crtmioals «o 
el<^ th® Co«l<me, In those days, because he had stood up for 

Godlegi Vn the Archhold affair, lie had incurred the displossure of 
Hewettf who refused to give hi* reasonable views that 
.. .which the iin|>ortacoe and urgency of Urn subject 








Ami Idle lacts of the ii^nt case, tUongh I waa not an actual 

r |||f:|pi^ew oflhe^fii’Htsccne,! wari in *Vligari» thatday, and roacUed the 
an the incident and learnt the facta from dilTereut 
i 'Wt^ewia^liy nearer the spot than Commiosiooer Booth 

’ whh tnttijrimtre l»een «« ^Sihda. 

f fpivilie forU^ of the Beriahs and the Isugnage they used, 

« mail of the position of Mr, 

* ■ikih'jiAi proeeut and was hisidcs the only person 

thue saved the eitnation. Further, 1 know 
X thao moat people, having seen them in their 

three districts of Etawah, 
tiiey mostly oomo from. / Any Police 
hear me out that 

'' , U Ihf Hfliih* were <>iw nf the most cruel and bard-heirted criminals. 
“ ‘4 ‘ '!• Iftiie oijhfr cmiii tries, pe^pplo felt a sneaking regard 

the hld^rdshioned dneoit and outlaw, like the 
'famaw Biii®el, who tm dr freely from tho rich and gave it 

"4'.' ‘ freely to tli'ti poor fept Kida Beriali and Darab Shah 

^ ravished women also, 

people when Kida 
a a toom full of 
when this oocurred 

to this Benah 

<»f fihe 

^ ^ v " 3^»h^' wotnea. 




ply their trade. Any Berieh »t<u| will offer his anmarneA dstcnr 
or denghter for prosUiatloxi ■ withont feeling anyshame^ but tf ’ hhi 
own wife or daughterrln-law was unfaitlifnl (which was very tsiry 
seldom) he would infiiot the most sevem punishment. 

Even if Oommissioner Booih-Tnoker’s version of the l^eident 
be accepted, it does not alter the real case. Onr contentioo 
from the very hoginniog has been that here Aligarh we 

have been carrying ou with the snpjmrt and the co-operation 
of some high-minded Englishmen one of the biggest tfnd noblest 
works of which any Government and people may he proad, f.r. 
tho regeneration oi Mussalmans. We have surnionntod many dilUcoiltlea 
and have already achicve<l a great deal, hut a great deal more remains* 
We have built a name and reputation for Aligarh, and the great 
founder lisd chosen this spot in preference to ilcllit, hie own Itome 
and birth-place, for the simple reason that he wanted a quiet placa, 
where there would be no other attractions to distract the mind of 
the future stndoniR and where we could expand to onr hearts' oow- 
teut. It was for this reason that the old deseited Oantonmont of 
Aligarh, situated on a big bare mar plain, and ayray from tho 
Koil city, was chosiui a» the site of our College. 

We, in spite of our poverty, have spent nearly 70 lakhSi oa ft 
and nearly 20 lakhs in builiings alone. To thousands of Old CoyS aatl 
to lakhs of Miisaiinans, Aligaili h.as become a sacred and loving Spot* 
I am not exagerating when I say, in fact 1 know what I am talking:^ 
of, that Aligarh is the one place for which every Mussalraan in tndi» 
has an alTcotion, and I have not the least doubt, that if we wahtSdllMVO 
money to-day oml put our case before our people pfavnly 
squarely, it will pour in. Right in the middle of this Bttbr 
garden of Mussalrnans, you go and locale a Segretion Gamp for 
the benefit of the worst plague stricken people. You may or %Miy 
not save the afflicted, but you are sure to contamiuate the healUiy‘ 
and strong in the neigh Ixinrliood, and thns, instead of checking, 
spread this dire disease in the length and breadth of the country* 
Wo have about l,fi00 youths, healthy and strong, from amongst the 
best families in the country and outside it. We have located them 
at a safe distance from the city and its temptations. We feel natn*- 
rally sore that next door to us and our charges, the worst kind of 
“Yosbiwara” is located. With the best of niotiveiaud intentions, it i» 
true, but yet a “Yosbiwara". 

1 have not one word to say against the Salvation Army ami its 
officers, but 1 can well underKtand that it i* not the siik-wcnving 
alone, bowhoever int«rc«tiug it nmy be, that would attract thV 
youths to their camp. 

Wo know the Bcriah men and women well and we know th« 
youths well too. They are liio same all the world over. No aiiifisial 
hounds, DO Salvation Army oflfioers, no ckoiclictari, no amotlbf af 
Pro3tors and Proctor's Bull-dog* could keep the two away from oadi 
other if they could possibly meet; then why put temptation wlt||iiB Mfjr 
reach T 

Tho only remedy Is that tho Criminal Settlement must Nr 
removed from tho Iwnutiful and picturesque rand Fort and the pdor 
students slionUl bo given lull room for their walks and recreation, 

I have not been to the Fort lately hut when I went there lsst,Bosigi| 
Mabe and Ea-ign Tiari, his wife, were extremely good to me and took 
me round explaining everything. They were kind enongti to 
give me some literature and plenty of very useful information aboai 
the internal organization of the Army, which I w.aoted for oo» 
Khoddaiio-i-Ka*ba Society. For the benefit of such of your readejro aa 
have vit^ilcd the Fort before, esjieoiKlly the Old Boys of Aligarh, I 
give fuller information about this Settlement, as the name may sttg- 
gest an array of Imposing new buildings, ete. There is no such tibiliig 
as a bctllcmcnt. Everything appears to bo temporary. Ove(****^ 
mound of earth on the pieture.*qn8 gate was streolied a piece of white 
cloth with “Hewettpur Settlement” written on it. Inside, tlmi 
ramshackle old Bungalow near the gate, ha« been repaired a Uulw 
and made habitable. The Army ofTiocrs Mr. and Mrs. Mabe lived i» 
it. Tiie other old building nearer the centre has also bean 
repwred and in it have been put weaving and reeling machines* TIms 
only now additions that were then ready ha<l made tlie place very ag^. 
They are temiy/rary Kacchadirty-looking mud huts for those erimiiM^ 
to live in, I doubt if tho whole lot cost more than two or three tHonr 
sand rupees. I think (I am not euro) the Government paid fear 
thfso temporary sheds. The inmates, men and women, were either 
allowed to work in the day time, clsowherc, with the pcrmissiim of the 
offloer-iD-charge, or earned their wages working for the Salvation Army* 

This is all the setl lenient. 

I am. snrprisid and pained to sec that for this, Comnaissioner Booth 
Ti{,ckelr suggests that the “ fnturegreat Moliathfdah University *' may 
be yemov«<l from Aligarh to Delhi. Leave aside the palatial bnildingw 
erceted at a great coat, he oxixicts na to forget all the happy 
aasogiations, all the memories which that one wonl ” Aligarh " briaga 
befote ns wheresoever we may be. , Onr children arc tlwrc, inibitdiig 
Strong* sand powerful traditions that Itava grown up. \V« arc aak*» 
te Aiv® “I? * '•'fsU-intenlionod but doubtful exfionmenl.- 

Will tha.AOtboritteaMOsdoi^ and Oarabrid^ for otea 

geobi^l ioctitloa In thsir midst of a aetUoment for ibs 


it- 
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TTie Comrade. 
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of cut-throata and orlmtnala from the Seven Biala 
mmI tlMi etreea-watkera from Sol»o Square and Piecndilty. They 
Wiv)d ireject the aaaUtance of ihi» “ moral atimiilant'*, thia “great 
effort ” towards the regeneration of thoir people. 

]t liope I hnvo made clear that vre in Aligarh have no objection 
tolhia aettlemeqt. Wv only d*wlra that it ahould Im located at a dia- 
liiiMta from the College towards the aouth, tearing the north to na 
to nxpand, tfod that we have nothing but admiration for the work 
0f thn Salrati(g) Army at Aligarh and c|><fewhcre, howaoever, we may 
mu in our foithx. « 


1 hope not only Government Comrniwioner Booth-Tucker 
tNNlldalao help uh in the interent boil) of bie own and our work and 
raiiore thLr settlement to a more snitablo locality. 


Al^liiAUU, J 9th April 1014, Siiadkat Atr, 

fWe have just ieariit t hat, thankv to the efforts of t.hti Flon. Kyod Kira Alt, 
(ttr dames Miatiofl's Oovertiiuent has proiuiml to remove the iS4'ttl*;meiit to Dehra 
tfan Wsfriot. We exjfceiefl this from His Honour and arc sinc.orely grateful to 
litin for »K)t iK'ljrliig our cxiicctulious. We shall refer U the U. P. Ccmiicil debate 
lirfnr,— JBd. Ikmi'a4f. ] 


Return of the Moslem Mission. 


Mn. WaZIE UASAd'w St’KROH. 

In iliC conrse of Ida reply to the addroas of the MuMahnana of 
littibirMr. Wanir Hasan invitoU those Anglo-Indian t>ditor» who in 
f|l ^ ^arkKaaaot their sanchnns recklessly went on writing thft tlie 
iHMiiidknr Epd Mr. Mohained Alt were not represenUtire* of the Mnaal- 
ailr that large gathering and the still larger gather- 
lit||jfWitidtla tlie Mhl) ^lethor they did or did not rt>preeent the {u>litioai 
t^'per'of the Moslem community, He then disimssed 
ti fjii ol diia Muaaalmans as British subjeots, as lu^au cilliMDs 
IMlid lS* With reference t<» tbo ("awnpore wrtUoment, 

MddlbvthimVing 1*0)^ Hardinge. he said that no admin istra tor of Sir 
Jhwieh Me^rton » •Whty inteUigenco would ai-so hare arfiyed at 
itha aitBW obstacle of IVestiga, which 

like tW tlhnalayaa between Mitaalmans and justice, 
not cunld never atrengtheu British Rule, 

eil^ie jiudice was i>qn»^ ♦‘V Ik Altlwugh iN^owslierwan 

ijrj|ii:«pk then alire* his twiwtetion'^^for jnsU^^ survived hiin. The 
iMpnakar aedd that their teiiginiit hsid jd/'^^tded for them an excellent 
Sjjjhhf bbndnet !»>? all ocewu n*^ in ateadfoetly following its 
they would duly i^main good Mnssalmana bnl 
a,yA Iwnctne good sttbjects and gbyd neighbonnr. Bnttbe Mussalman 
tifllih loyal to Islath eoald^nevir;^ to be loyal to King 


then teminded thtt kadii^ooe that the reeponatV 
h Mwesalman for the progress of India was no leea 
a Miftdn. So long, HoweyeT^ 0$ Hhiiaafniana had heeb 
il^ in their partioipaUon in would haiw harined^ 

add :thelt;«onntry alike. But n hew j^erattoa haU noV: 
«oine to the end it eoald be timated to lake ite ^per shire 

Sn wo»eifeh«^ 


As regards their attitude towards the Congrestb if it l»i& 
during the last twenty fire years, had not the aUitndeojttheCfoybrninea 
undergone a more pronounced change in the same period ^ Gnmpare 
and contrast the attitude of Lord Huiferin and Lord Ourson, said Mr. 
Wazir Hasan, with the attitude of Lord Harditige, and with aiiU More 
recent attitude of Sir James Moston biinHoIf, and then jgdge yhether it 
was after ell so strange for the Mnssalmans to cliange Ibeif attitude 
towards that body. The Mnssalmans may not find it alwaya pooeible 
to adjust their attitude to the changing attitude of indiTiduat Vkreroya^^ 
and Lieutenant- Governors, aUd for that reason the speaker suggested that 
they should provide themselves wilJj a rule of conduct. IJte would anggest 
that, without prejndico to their own interests as a oommunUy, they sltould 
unite with the Hindus in fui thering tlm cause of Indian prosperity 
and good government in India tliroogb every legitimate eousUtutiooM 


The CawnpoTe Mosque Defence Fund, 

StR,— I have read in the papers the diQorent suggestions made 
fdr tlm utilisation of the Cawnpore fund, now that it ia no longer 
required for the legal defence of the prisoners. To my mind money. 
ieonUng eut of the pockets of people who can ill-spare it, and who 
vMiat Have denied themselves many little comforts, nny even ncces- 
MfiUt in order to help their brethern in need should tio invested in 
nonfa proBtahle concern which would bring them the largest possible 
IWturoa. Kow 1 cannot imagine a bolter iiive.stmont for the money of 
Muideuis than its utili/.alion in hulping Khwajn Katnaluddin Saheb. 

Hla noble efforts if properly supported will lift the veil of pre- 
|adice oast over the eyes of Europu by centuries of misreprosettla- 
(ibtt and reveal the true simplicity and beauty of our religion, 

^ ^ I hear that Yaliyu rarkinson has written 5 books on fslam 
whik^ art in maunsoript and which for want of money have not yet 
aMQ ibaUghL Would it not again l>e a splendid investment fur part 
of iha Cawnpore fund to furnish this gentieinun with tiiu wliere- 
wlUkbl to publish his books ? 

Mr. Psrkinsrm, from wbat 1 see of bis writings in the htnmn'. 
appr^ars to bo a man of high culture and wide attainments 
1 feel sure that his books if pubUsbed would be a great acqui>vition 
to lalamlo literature. 

If yon will be good enough to give publicity to thic letter, f feel 
•art that tlm majority of the sulrseribers to th<; Fund will agree with 
meiia to the Iresl use to which it could he put. 

Mrs. KiianivajcwiJ. 


As regards their Mission to England, he said that the Britiek, 
public was engrossed in ib^ own affairs, and it was necessary to Send 
out such missions to England to enlighten it with regard tb: . 
Indian affairs. He ooucludcd his speech by saying that they ahontd 
have full confidence in British justice and in their own righteoasneds- 
and strength of purpose, and they should co-oporate with their f^0W<r 
countrymen si Dcciely and cordially. 

Mr, Mohamco Ali’s Spbecw, 

After him Mr. Mohamed Alt rose to offer thanks for the ovatioBv 
which the pooplei of Delhi had given to them on their retdra. He 
roouuuted liow Itc had come to Dalhi a year ago as a mere stranger, and 
bow in that short space of time Delhi bad given him a home ahd a ^ 
vast number of friends. This was notliing new, but, an ancient* ■ 
tradition of Delhi, for it had even provided a throne and a dominion 
over the whole of India for homcleKs wanderers like Babar whbto 
their own country had sent awuy as exiles. 

Mr. Mohamed Ali referred to the various events wliich bad; 
happened in quick succession in the few years before he tnd Mr, Wn«Tr 
Hasan had set out on their Mi.s»k>o to England, and in oonnectioa 
with the Balkan War called upon the Chairman, the Shabi Iwiam nr> 
the Jnme’ Masjld, to beat witucss to the many occasions on whtish W 
bad asked the people of Delhi to voice their gratitode to Lord 
Ilardinge and his Ooverument for their real sympathy and aa$i«h 
tance. He liia«l sought the as.Histap< e of the Viceroy in order to Tnako it 
clear to the Mussalinaus that whAtever British Ministers might do or 
say the Viceroy and the Indian Government felt for them and werw 
ready to assist them to the host of their poweui. 

With reference to Cawnpore, he pointed out that, In spite of ftiiwsb 
pressure brought to bear upon him by numerous visitors from Cavtnpbrvi: 
he bad kept trie affair of the Mosque *mt of Jiis papers till a part: oti|' v 
had been demolished. He had re['0«.ed full confidence in the sagacity and' 
wisdom of Sir .James Meston, but it was impossiblo for* aOy hon<^ ' 
journalist to be 8atif.fie<l witlr the demolition of the Mosqnorsnd in.’ViCw ; ' 
of the heavy responsibility that he hod taken upon hiitiself in advisings * 
the Cawnpore Mnssalmans against newspj»pcr agitation white Im ikaa ; 
corresponding privately with the LieutenanUGovernor, be was bound 
to agitate against the sacrilege. Whatever others ih*y esy» hO 
hod in his possession a letter of Sir James Meston {Mikising^ 
least one of his articles on the subjtxJt as “ W 

However, Sir James Meston plainly told Uie deq<ntalio!t al Lnaknoifw 
that he would do nothing in the inattcr-~-a decision whwb . 

presumed to Irave been arrived at in wmsultation with the 
of India — they recognised that the agitation in Indik wiaa 
useless but likely ti» become mischievous. But they did nol ifiwjfMiiir 


public. Altbopgh they left India very quietly, it wap 
assumed that they felt themselves to bo crirninnls 
In Bombay, in Aden and ha London criminals coi^ 
brought to justice ; and jafter all no crime could be wlp<^ 
uvdbalf months, so that if they were oriminals when IheY 
so quietly, they wore ertminals still on theljr ritoft itilh 
ecloi, W bat bad indneed him to leave Delhi So quietly wwii^ 
the noose ronnd bis neck wMcK cvefy , journalkA^^^^ 
these days, and a judloiary still UBsepurated {k>ra e#ln^ 
felt..tbat' it was pp8sible.f<)f peo|ii|e;:li6/tl»rciw'.,<>l4^^ 
if tli^ey aanouHe^ iHmr intentiou to go on ^ai 




this come about at the very least ^uqH 
been lost. 1 That was the reason iby tl^ 
their oradimtlais Ha ilm dele^at^ 

Ibe "’peij^s. n 

cMe^ats.itni^edwd’ely ibeir''"depei^ 
to tbeiMehteiH But tW w 
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llil'OMinMie. 


Hi* «pwlcer itm nknH I® !**• i»w| ^ ^ 

^ tlMm of ifco wm of ih# poople, ond ^ploioed 

Uli iooMMM vkj tkoypfolemd lo M directly with the Miinatow 
!• Hie «ffl loetoiHW, ood ko« thoy epeot o good deH of U^m 
ik*i offdit. Ho tboo go^o folleet detoiU of the dinner 
end eondaeirely ehowrd that the dinner to bo given 
WM the iodepondent sn^rg^io® of Hie Highness the Ago 
Khta hhoeelf. who hod telephoned to the speeker ot midnight 
touediotoly oiler his orrivol in London from the Continent 
fof Prince Arthnr’s wedding, thst it was neoessory in the 
HiteresU of jostioe ondof the Mcslera Community to “counteract 
tho false charges’^ published by the Timu in its issue of 7th October. 
Ho also explained that the words “the Cawopore riotoiy'* were the 
iratda littered by the R^ghr Hon. Mr. Ameer AU and not by 
oiUier of the delegates. After giving further details of the 
dinner episode Mr. Mdiamed Ali said that this occupied their time 
from the 17th October to the 18th November, when through the 
asaistanoe of His Highness the Aga Khana letter they broke down 
thar boycott in the Tory Press, and the Morning Po 0 t very willingly 
pnblisbed the true version of the matter and a veiy frank le^mg 
a^cle in which it called npon Mr. Ameer Ali to offer any explana- 
Hon that he could give of his own unexplained action. 

The speaker said that among other things that they had explained 
in Bngland to as many as they could reach was that what was called 
aadlti^ in India was in most cases the natural demand of the grown-up 
aaa fur a larger allowance than he received as a small child; that many 
oHeials imanded from them obedience such as could only bo offered 
totheXing-Empotw *•** commands enacted in the form of laws 

of the land; that the complaint against Youug India was a^ confes- 
■ioo of failure ou the part of those who had made Young India what 
H Was through the education that they had given it; that public 
eifticism of official action was in reality a pwau of praise for the 
frwdom given to India by the British, a freedom that was unknown 
to the snbjoots ol the Tsar and in the majority of cases to the 
inbiecU of Indian Princes; and that what the Indian objected to 
HM not what the law demanded but what executive offioera sometimes 
, dhnmmded in excess of the demauds of the law. i 

Mr Mbhamed Ali tlien gave a aumroary of other views winch they 
had expressed on behalf of their people and asked them to say 
whether those were not their views. He said that the great 
asiatake which the British made was to Iwlieve that Indians had 
•oil lieei familiar wi'h autocratic methods of Government and C(>uld 
not understand any other, os if those who bad been taiigbt in Indian 
O^legee had read nothing of Locke and Mill, Roossean and 
Spam, Burk® Bright. He said this was extreme folly, 

‘'tmV if it were true, was it possible for the British U 

aatisly aH the demands of autocratic rule ? It was true that in 
Hativs States the holding of public meetings of protest was not 
iMV ‘ but it was also true that every class of his subject had access 
(o. aU lUtKan Prince like own Chief, the Nawab <<f Rampur 
who sources bf inforwatfoU in his own 

honsaliold which British officials did not posses, fbe lotter 
jkwd a Bfe apart from th^ people, and in the absence of personal 
ktiuvlndgev as an Indian autocrat possessed they could learn 
truth OPly ‘ke police, from the Press and from pub w 

It waa easier for Indiana to adjost themselves to the 
' S^nd« b^the *y»te»n Weetern dcmiwracy, hut it waa^ hopeless 
5^s British offiuifds to adjust thetiiwlvij to the spiem of Oriental 
‘ dhaDdtilnt They rule India aa the Moghais had done before 
; K oria ^ to grveroiug^in their own con nlry 

'ri«t their rula ip Ihdiawas as un-Moghal as it was uo-Britieb.^aud no 
Aat Ht ting between two stools they oeoosiooally touched the 






took plaee as the people inswtad on dragging ike carriage apd thf 
delegates begged to be excused. In the end the crowd sncoMdiH 
in taking off the horses and inspite of the protests of Messrs. WiVT 
Hasan and Mohamed Ali, and although requested many tiipes 
to put the horses back, it dragged the carriage the ptiif 
distance of two' or three miles to the grounds of the Rifab*!** 
Am Club. Fearing that the ball itself would not be, able to hold 
all the people attending the meeting, the organisers had arranged t» 
put op a large number of tihamianag in the grounds. But inspite of tl?f 
delay for several hours in the arrival of the delegates* ^rain whi^ 
compelled a large number of people to return home, the aUeudan^ 
at the Rifah-i-’Am Club was so large that hundreds of people had ^ 
stand in the sun The jtrooeedings were opened by several speeches by 
prominent Mussalmans of Oudh who thanked the Mission for the seryi.cA 
it had rendered in the cause of Islam and the Moslem Community « 
India. 


Mr. Wasir Has ax's Srnxoa. 


After the delegates had been garlanded Mr. Wasir Hasan tthenked 
the people of Oudh and explained tlie objects which he Siwd Mr. 
Mohamed Ali had in view when they left for England. He exposed 
the baselessness of the opposition which their Mission had been «,ub- 
jected to and with impressive eloquence gave expressiou to the warning 
that if, God foibid, British strength in India ever declined, the 
gnilt of bringing about that calamity would properly attach to those 
people who regarded the representation of Indian grievances as a crime. 
Unless relations between Govarjnment and people become closer and 
more cordial there was not only the possibility of danger in India, but 
the greater danger of the loss of that prestige which Great Britain 
rightly enjoys to-day among the nations of the world. 


Mr. MoHAUxn Ali’s Sprroh. 


th« success of thfMirSMswoii to the drop- 
” lid’s iTwbbje in the ocean. They could uol expect thereby 
Mwwaiilu et<^in 1 but tiiey were eaiisBvd that npi4es had disturbed 

^JLShsiofihesea'^fhrra^ 

^ rei in^ b^ore. What was necessary was to arrange 

fur': the presenUtbn of their vrews ui 

> thafi Sovertign and from the sovereign people of 

^ fhe delegati wetd »«* pwmHted even to unjoy, ® 

for their arrival at the l^-quarters of 
in the . city the ^nngs of whii* 

^ •of ..their .A-JSsion to Bogleod. 

nhnrriedi dinner the seme night. 
Uf tkuit train , reached 


Mr. Mohamed Ali in ithe course of his speech referred to the 
oolossal ignorance that prevailed in England about this country. Ae 
a typical instance he mentioned the case of the Cawnpore Mosque.* 
Soon after reaching England he had collected together through n 
Press-Cuttings Agency all that had appeared in the English Press on 
the subject of Cawnpore Mosque. With the single exception of ths 
Outlook, which published several forcible articles condemning the blondur 
of the authorities and arguing at length and with knowledge about 
the situation, there was not a single paper which jmblished anything 
except the lying version concocted after a few daya’ deliberation by a 
Cawnpore correspondimt of some Anglo-Indian papera. Indian news^ 
continued the speaker, seldom appeare<l even in the London Haily 
Press, and when it did appear it was confiDod to a few lines of aunii- 
ing news about some outrage in Bengal. The Plnglish Press had 
published nothing alKiut thedemolition of the Mosque and the oonsequMlt 
agitation during the entire month which intervened between thesacnleg* ' 
and tlie so-called riot, and the British public was therefore shocked by the ’ 
news of the riot which created the impression that some Wyod-thirsty 
ruffians had broken the law and the heads of police without rhyme or 
reason. One paper had thought it necessary to enlighten its numerous 
readers on the subject of the place where that “serious riot” bad 
occurred. One would have thought, said the speaker, that thC 
thriving industries of that Manchester of Nothorn India would 
appeal to the writer charged with the duty of enlightening the 
ignorant readers but nothing so commonplace and vulgarly modeni, 
in fact appealed to him. He went back to the year 1857 and 
the ti*eachery of Nana Saheb as if that cold-blooded rijbsl 
was the type of the average Cawnpore tradesman in the thriving and 
busy Bisati Bazar to-day. The writer had described the borro.qu)f 
1857 And had referred to the Momorial Well as if the deplorable 
occurrencea of the 8rd of August were part and parcel of a new 
mutinj. The speaker asked whether after that they eould expect much 

♦ sympathy for the sufferings of Cawnpore from the readers of tljat 
journal He emphasised the need of enlightening the igooraqtiy 
gullible and deluded British public, and urged the neceMity of 
applying two great remedies to such a grave evil. .In- 
the first place, he recommended the establishment of a NatiegiH 
Fund which could be used, among other things, for the pnr{ggM 

* of sending out accredited agents to England from time to ttmg' 
to enlighten the British public about Indian affairs, and he sqggcs^d 
fhai, it the subscriber consented, the balance of the Cawnpore MosqilA 
Defence Fund after providing for the sufferers might be utilise^ 
as a nncleus of tlie proposed National Fund. The second remedy Wi® 
the establishment of a Standing Committee of “Friends of the Mns- 
tadmans ** which could keep in touch through its varions sob-eoin- 
ipitjees with the Mussalmans of the world and remove all misund^- 
M^Dgs between the Mnssalmans end the British public by cdle^ 
ing accurate ioforroetion on all important affairs and oorrecting_tks 
niffrepresentstioos of an ill-ihform^ and misinformed Frew in 

Mbhamed AU announeed that inspite of the Parliamentiwg 
llecite ol iiT mbnBis il*s delegatee had eilcee^ed in iodneing 
frilindi of Uip Mueealman of different poUtiow partieeto form ai^ 






T}i0 Conaradii 


jmnnM ^ ' j.fjPlBpi^ 


Standing Cofnntittaa, and he hoped that it irotdd be established within 
jnext few montbb. jBie wae prepared, be said* to retero to fingts^ 
nantiWRiliner when tbe Farti&oieot was sitting in order to set this 
OnhillliMfM onr ti feet. He gratefolljr aeknowledgefl the aesisCaooe 
thiithe had reoeired from men of rsrious pollltsel parties in finglaad* 
dithhngh tiie Liberals were more prejudioed against the HnssaU 
#MM as a oommnnii;, and the Tories were less in^Hined t» btdiere 
Ajl|rio>Indiaii' officials t > be capable of making mistakes in adminis- 
itation, the epeaker freeljr admitted that there were a large nnmber 
«f peotde of b<)tb parties who took interest in the welfare of the Bf nesal- 
•MUlt and wire prepared to listen to the'f genuine grievances. A.I 1 
that the Mnssal mans wanted was intet^t in their welfare and a desire 
in do them justice. The/ oonld not dippect, nor should the/ expect* 
In dnd prejndioed partisans who woiHd eeponse their cause whether the/ 
' in the right or wrong. 


Ciwnpore. 


Thb TnLBaaan to H. £. tkb VioaRor. 


Before ledving Oawnpore, Memrs. Waxir Hasan and Mohamed 
AH eeot the following telegram to H, B. the Vioero/ ; — 

'* Having seen the depreesed end distressing condition of Oawnpore 
** Mneealmaos taet Angnst, and on our retnm seeing their jo/ and 
** hoj^fnlaese to^a/, we feel we owe it to Your Bxcelleoo/ to bear 
** witoees to the majlcil powers of /our loving message address 'd 
them lest Ooto^r and to thank /on most uordiall/ for bringing 
** peeM to an afflicted people. Surd/ the nniversai affection four 
** Vonr Bxcelleno/ of thousands of Mnssalmans who received ns 
** io-d^ at Gawnpore most be the roost acceptable present that could 
*‘hi offiu'ed to Your BxcoUenc/ on this da/. Ms/ this Christmas 
^ nther in an nnihterrupted era of peace and goodwill inangnrated b/ 
,^*T<Kir BxoellenC/ in our Motlierlan l, mid ina/ /our name be handed 
** down to coming generations as a great peaoe>bringor.’* 


H. B. Tflin VlOnROY*S TrLIORAM'vR to thb Dulboatrs. 

following 


'Mie Private Secretary to H, E. the Viceroy sent the 
ffispi/ h/ wire io the foregoing Ohriutmas greetings : — 

♦♦ The Viceroy sends many thanks for /our appreciative Message 
and ii glad to near that (leaoe pievsils at Oawnpore.’* 

Ohoe more the train which carried Meams. Wasir Hasan and 
Mnliaroed A.U from Lucknow on Gliristmas mrirning was some two 
hieara* late. But when they reaohei Oawnpore they found if an/ihiug 
m larger and etill more enthnsiastio OMwd gathered to giVMt them 
alltfaie Railway Station, prooeseion ofoarriagea was formed and prooeed- 
adajkitig iheeeleoted rcHtte wliioh was several miles long. A large poe- 
Boa of which wea gey with bunting. Several arches had also been 
aceeted along ^e route, and large crowdsUned the roads on either side 
fiad threw flowers Into the delegates' carriage. The procession first 
siPcoped at the Maoldi Basar Mosque which tiie delegates visited, 
aPMd then proceeded to the Me Wright llieaire Hall which was 
debor'atiad. Ilere the crowd was enormous aijul could not liave 
beta leea than twenty thousand, iaspite of the fact that a good 
avlAy jp^jBbtiad ip^ne^l^ for breakfast on account of Uie 

,; 4 iiibi^itk the delegatee’ arri val . 


Mr, Wabib HatAN'e Spbbch. 


Wasir Hasan a|wke at considerable length generally 
em th# tjtW!« of his previons speeches. He began by expressing 
gli^hl.of the community to HU BxoelUney Lord Ilardiege 
hrii djWilMdion that the Mohsmedens der« loyal, Tiiat, 

the apeelteit ap^ to be aa axiom, but when the Masealmans began 
grievance ahoat the Gawnpore Moeqae, some 
|Lait6>^ladUhs forgot aU that and began U denuunoe them as sedb- 
iphe Viewwy then felt it t<» be due to the commonity ui declare it 
nddicly and At Gawnpore itself that the charge was (infonmiad and that 
^ Blasealmaae were we loyal as before. 1'he speaker then went oa 
to refer tu Mr Mission in England, and said that the deiaonstiw- 
tioas «l welcotan al.lh^bay, Uelhi, Lucknow and Cawapore Had 
proved bettbr Btaa ahy thing else their claim to represent Mr c<»m- 
jiaiatty to ^V!e iMsds AudLloaitder^ The failure Ui recogniee the aafiomil 4 
tbibe tfA* the timir rulers could commit, ead 

iihbse who mkWf Obverafneurt a^ the British pubHo were the womt 
of BritWi Ride la fadia.: They all wanted tlw eontinaanee' 
if iBritibb Uulb in lad^ WiMd they objected to, and would 
biMtjHnae to object to, w«rb the Wvile bt Imreanoratie methr^of govern- 
They wanted Britith fttede hi Iwdii to be bated on the 
|iihfipiUn of iostiee anda pertkipeftiora in tiie Oovemment by the 
*bd lt« dcecribi^ the Uteet aet of kbrd in eoniiiig 

ti yainpoire at miothsr link la tie gohlea eliaiti tliat boand India 
Referfng to M Qavrnpore setdement, tha 
!ihile eapiaining that it wat imveit at tl^ weeke after tbek 
daring that Interval they had sev^ 
latetviewe with reipoaidble and influential people in the iodla Offtoi 


and elaewltere la whleli they faUy diaeoBPwd the aiiaatioa and M 
terma of compromfae, eaid they dieelaiided all ahire in fhewlory of the 
final eetdemeot for whioli nadonbtedly the oieiffit wee & to 
Bxcdleney Lord Hardtdge and to hie coanselloia offieial aad > 
oflicial, and liut bat not least to the Mossatmaoe of GAwapoiwiRmaa> 
eelvas and their l<gfai and other advteera whose good leoee and amdMa* 
tion made tlie compromise feasible. Beferiog to the Pn»s« Act ahd the 
jodgemeot of Sir Lawrence Jenkina, tibe Ohief dustioe of Be^|il«. 
in the CotnnuU oaae, Mr. Wesir Hasea described His Lordship aie 
one of the pillars of British Rule in India. In eloquent terms lm 
explained how be felt mrwe atteohed to England than before after 
having had the great previlege and pleasnre of kaowing Sir Lawreaea 
Jenkins and be felt sure that if tlMwe wars many more Englishneea 
like Sir Lawrence in India one would hear very little Of diseilaoihNI 
and disloyalty. In oonclusion, the epeeker alluded to the <d)etaal% 
thrown in their way in England and pot in a forcible plea fbr nafted 
action on the pert of different oommooitiee in India. 


Mb. MoHAicaa Ani’e SrsBoa, 


Mr. Mohamed Ali went in to eome details relating to the Oomihoilk 
catioDB that had passed between him end the Mnssefmens of OawapiM# 
on the eubject of the Mosque and called upon a number of the most^ 
mioeni Mossalmsns of the place who were present tlioro to deny U they 
could the statement that they had visited him at Ddhi more tbatt 
one tA request that ha should agiUte in his paper against the then 
apprehended demolition of part of the MacliUli Baaar Mosque, 1^ 
that their emissary was oonsUntly travelling between Oawapora 
and Delhi, and Gawnpore end GalontU to urge litm to befriend tbeat 
and advocate their cause. That Siorely, said the speaker, did not Very 
much look like “outside agitatioi^” He aekod them to deny if they eoall 
their own statement made to him that bat for hia advice they would aol> 
have sent the second memorial toSirJames Meston in June lest thrOi^ 
the Hon. the Raja Saheb of Mshmudabad, and that they would (alher 
have oommenoed newspaper agiUtioo immediately after the failttfw Of 
the first sent in April. Conld ^ey deny their own statement that hue 
for his advice to have full oonfidSnee in Sir .fames Meabm, a^ falling 
him in constitutional aglution, Acre was great Tikelihood on the JIM St 
. luly when part of the Meohohli Baser Mosque wae forcibly demoHriked. 
.Could they state that the agitat^n which they bed recourse to win dim 
to the taunts of anybody outside Gawnpore and could they deny tliM 
the speaker for one had clearly ^ pointed out to them the dangem of 
official displeasure. They knew better than any offioiel in India hoW 
much he had deplored the incident of the 8rd of August, and if hp 
had M> long patiently borne perscoal vilificatiuo from a type of Aimlai- 
Indian officials, and newspapers, he could now put them all' la Mli 
witness-box without any impdrpriety to prove how carmwtly aafl 
anxiously he had worked for the amicable eettlement of the filoaklie 
oaae. When, however, the reply of Sir Jemea Meston to the depa^SS 
that wmtod upon him at Loeknow on the Ifith of AttgaerS? 
disappointed alt hooes of a settlement sneh as he tms 
it apneered to the laymind as if there wae np furilter hope in ' 
he felt it to be his duty to prooeed to Eugtend and to yoice M*' 
appeal in an atmosphere of dispassionate ^tiee and sg mJl y tifcW 
of preatige as of passion. He had fully eoaated a^ jataM- 
the risks he was running, bat this was the least that he oonld 4o 
after the manner in which they had iroplfeitly folk wed 
a^ failed in their attempt to obUin j»«t 1 oe. Bnt idea^ 

him mors than the sagacious and bold step which Hia 
the Viceroy took eome five weeks efter Mr depeituM in 
Oawnpore and bringing them peace, aad he felt oeftala tkA 
brigirifa^t and hopefid viewS of the Mnsealmana of ' 

was 13 different from the eapect last Atigoek everyptie Whdeoat£iew 
and was not wilfully blind could find a instificaiiaa iHko f#|h# 
hoaonred rule that the Head of the Inffien Goverpsaeiit sIm 
an Anglo- Indian official, am} ilie new and wise departart 
should at least be one Infflan iotemher In the Hovk*^ 

To make sore that Hindu and MokMdaa grievencea 
receive the fnlleet constderaUen by Goyernaieiit at alt 
first-hand knowledge woidd be bronght to bear onihe 
two cOmmanitieB, the •peaker trusted there wfiti| „, 
two Indian Members in the yiosroy’e Bxeedtive 
the two great eieter eommunithw pf Indim 

eMio^.on the Uaeeof their pmvmna BpMme^ l^^ 
arnsd the people of Oewapima 1^0, after the dobbr " . i.. * - > 

''•awuafl ‘ .fA ' k. . V':':/' ‘'j 
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moat ooQcernad, khether It wouUI npa 
Oommnni^i R. alter pravlding kr thaifi 
any kdfkidact the Mpe^^ 

an jlefaa pf M KattoaM fund 


topmved. ^ 
.'end' iM''.t}ii;'aat^kthiia'' . , 
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A VISION OF INDIA. 

The Last Viceroy. 


(From **The Daily News & Leader * of January 1, 200 L) 


TIm following is s rerbsUtn report, reoeired by aarlsl telephone, 
tlto i^peech dsliTered yesterdsy by the Isst Britlsii Viceroy of 
lodiOf in retfigotng his office into the bends of the Princes end 
OiUneit essemhled in the Dnrbar Hell et Delhi. Hie Excellency 

••id: 

Yonr Highnesses and Citisen Representatires— We are gathered 
on the last day of the twentieth century, to conclude an Act 
•( dtate which will cerUinly l)e recognised by future ages as one of 
the meet motnentoos and most glorious in tire history of the world. 
Vet two hittdred years, Great Britain has held in trust directly 
•r iniBreotly, the welfare of all the many peoples included within 
this ancient and splendid Empire. To-d»y in the name of 
Sorereigtt, the King-Emperor Edward IX , Hay down that ste- 
mudship, and remit the welfare and tlie destinies of India into her 
•WO keeping. Very wisely, if I may say •<., your ooooeil of Princes 
•id CHi*«o« has determined that the head of your Oorefnment should 
h^befeditary rather than electire, aad. obfiating all po«.ible jealous- 
ies, Iws conferred that UerediUry leadership upon the second son of 
tbs Highness is to-day leaving Windsor 

Oaatle on Kis air-yacht tho“ Arjuna" and tri-raorrow, with the new 
••ntory, the nsw Kaisar-i-Hind will make his entry inUn this, his 
•ii^tal. In the meantime, yon may not, perhajw, think it Iraper- 
tfn^ If i briefly review the events and influeuces which have led 
•p tfttWaoaiwimmaaonof theago old of your country, and 

iWjkaihri-Wt wish of mine. 


Frffwr tH Mstory India has saffered from what may be 

Mw^tadU She was dearly pre-destined to 

dm <M 7 iBhl‘ never permaneflU^^ attain it. Geographically, 
Wil from tha rest of the world more trenchantly 

miy other region, net absolntel/an^slahd. Her oat- 
widl IrdttU^ were extremely definite, her inward divisions were 
a4^ry> ahd flnetnating. In the irosginatioo of the outer 
sb*^^ 4wa|s: flgitfSd ad a nnlt, and the achieverarnt of her 
■ his :'heefe • th#-4r^^ of every great piditioal pawer tlmt has 
'^jkrlg^ ithss beeb partially 

sgdW aod famln tlwlmlf-<Mpi<^ sU^ctxire has crumbled 
W^eeel. Why?6inipl|be^^ With the methods 

gf Vbicb ^vailed down to the middle of the nine- 

liittjtb cei^iir^, oogld possibly keep in working 

Vilw e 5^ 8fl»***^ ramiftqatiods. l/ocal 

itrteWte^ attid tkuieoava always took the upper hand, and no 
^ Wrfng . ' the, ■ one' . aim and justi- , 
:is^ idea of nnity was' . so 

dblliaaol that India wold o«wr ae^le down into 

tlwngkout 


t 





has t»*wered aloft, only to fall in shattering ruin and make way fsr 
the next. 

• • • • • 

How did the Romans sneoeed in holding together for oentoriaa 
an Empire as large as India and much more scattered? The answer 
is easy: they made roads and bridges. Had the Guptas or 
Scythians, the Pathan,or the Moguls, been like the Romans, a grs^ 
engineering Power, the fata of India might have been very different. 

The Britieli had inherited something of the Roman instinct lor 
keeping their commnnioations clear and easy; and fortune so willed 
it that, just as their power had spread over the whole country, Um , 
invention of railroads may be said almost without meUphor, to bav# 
reduced India to about one-tenth of its former siae. The electri* 
telegraph, too spread, like a sensitive nervous system, from Tntlc#- 
rin to Peshawar, from Karachi to Ohittwgong. The second half of 
the nineteenth century developed thone raMhanioal pre-requisite« 
for real unity, which had theretofore been luoking. 

About this time, too, the sentiment of national oneness begap ^ 
effectively to possess the soul of the people. Previously a odtiad 
India had been an administrative rather than a popular ideal; but 
DOW it began to Uke h.dd of general mind. Religion had even froua 
pre-historic ages paved the way. To the devout Hindu, the whelt 
country, from the remotest Himalayan peak to the pom' «l 
the southern strait, had always been one in saaoUty. Seeatar 
pstriotism, on the other hand, had been smothered In casta feeUag. 
But now, with tlie spread of education on more or leas Wcsl^,* 
liues, and with ths oonsequent relaxation of the rigidity of eastai 
pi^riotism of a more or less Western type became a real and poieai 
motive in many minds, end began to filter down from the educate* 
few to the uneducated many. British rule had unified Ipdia, an* 
had for a century kept tlie peace between jarring roUgloas aad racial 
factions-— was it not ineviUble that a sentiment of unity, a naU^wir 
•I gdf-oonsoionsness, should rapidly develop and assert itself? 

• • • • • 

This wss a period of no little danger. Natural and inentobla 
«s it was, the growing national self consoiousness of India did aoi 
always manifest itself wisely; nor was it always met with wisdom 
on the side of the British administration. Now that the daugeio 
are long outlived, and the generation which bred and batUed with 
them has passed away, I hope. I may say without offence that Ii^aa 
patriotism had in its youth the faults of youth— namely rashoeia 
and irapallenoo. It forgot the lessons of history; or, rather, R 
remembered only thow which ministered to a somewhat inflated 
self-esteem. It forgot that the unity in which it gloried had been 
imposed by an impartial power from withont, and had not yet had 
time to beget an instinct of solidarity in the mass of the peopK 
•ep^gtod by manifold diversiUee of race, Irntguage, creed, and 
oasML ft foigot that in so far as patriotism itself was o£ one ml^ 






Ml ififItM aMftt thift 0 OPIIMII objeel 
4 l # iii U tiai wm tritMcMm :IM)d Uie |)wl i w «n of iwtioMJ oi|^<^ 
bod to be faced. U wm tery aiiMMre^ no doubt, in feeling 
tlMib even the mUrale end enart^bj of ^ke pact were preferable to 
(Ida externlil and nechanfeal **good |{Mermneat" which (ae it wac 
Metakenly led to believe) waa **aappiDg the roaobood** of the 
fMiopteb Out it forgot that it waa not freoto ohooee between order and 
OMaroby. Hie retinae to onaiwby feodkl, endee^ Mve been only too 
oaey, on the premature withlrawil or Onpnlaioei of the Britieh power; 
bat •’it waa abaointely certain tliat thia wonld have been the aignal 
for eome (other power Soropean or Aaiatie, to atep in, and to ree> 
lore order with e far hvevier band than that of Britain. In brief, 
Indian patriotieiu forgot that a certain aUndard of political compe- 
lenoe ie indispenMble to any nation which ia to hold ita own among 
Mia civilfaed peoplee of the modem fOrli, imd that poTittoal oompa- 
lenoe, however highly developed in individoala, waa not to be ec* 
coifed in one or two generaiiona 1 ^ a race which had, for nntold 
agea, renonnoed the political, ia favonrof the religiona, life. There 
wm no I rceeonable proopcot even of the riee lot a competent and 
nfl^’Oompnlei've native dc^iotieaD. 


w Far be it from me, however, to pretend that all the unwisdom 
vMe on the Indian side. On the contrary, all historiane now admit 
there I wee, on the aide of the British administration, a mnch Icsa 
emaMmlda blindneaa to the plain facta of the caae. At the end of 
Mm nlnateeidb cantary a wise Boglishmen, long familiar with India 
4 bbotei theae woida: *'The Indian ISmpire ie a miracle, not in the 
, lliatorioianV eenae, but in the theologian’a aenae. . . . Itiaa 
' Mtreole, m * doeting ialand of granite would be a miracle, or a 
bird of braee which flew and aurig anddived on in mid-air/’ That 
Mm profoundly true; but the 'Eogliahmin in India, a crank in a 
wbnderfol, well-oiled machine, wee apt to loae ell aenae of its wonder- 
tidneea, end Imsgine it the moat oatafal thing in the world tliat it 
Mionld ran bn ior ever. Not ell KiigliBbmeD~-l ooukl name to 
yM^Mnie bf Me ^preetert^ firitieh eoldiera end edrainietratora who 

•Mrend declared that British rale oonUI not be an end in itself, bat 
jilly a meane to an end, and that it meet coneciouely, dcliber- 
nMidy end eiucerely eddreae itself to the reeliaatioa of that end— • 
Wliif-g^Tetgiing eelf-protectiog, vnlMd India. But not many BngUsh- 
tttiM Mere at that time— I apeak of a eentory ago-^able to take so 
lilge dear a vlaw. Tlie prorailiog tendency was to aasume 
vMM the glory and prestige of Bngland demanded the eternity 
•of 4 be 'British raj and to mgerd aa dieloyal the moat reaeonabla 
iMd lnM aepiration towarAi ndf-government. What is to 

n Irdrat wav to that geavration an inadmtaeibla paradox — namely, 
mnaion waa not to perpetuate her rale, hot to 
!:MWder%' ae brief a^ was oonsiatent with the safety and well-being 
dMindla. Few cMld then realiie thel the most glorious day ia 
Me annele bf Fogland would he that which hae now anrived— 4 he 
diey on wMeb her great worki aeoomplifihed, ahe cuold lay 
down bar atewardehip, and say to a seB-oontrolled: self-reliant India. 

I dMairaid fb^^ 


Bo loag M iSM ef ee mj^it eroity prevailed, it waa inevt- 

j[ lahle Mat Ml relalbM hetwean Ibe foterning power and the more 
V iatMilgeht attonfl ihe gorarned ahodld be etraiaed to the point of 
ihaaMity. Mten the wM twoMlary OMwenma of external security 
relented, for they aaamed to Mean primarily the eecurityof 
AdmittUtiatiraaflWeMy awoke Me ruverae of grati- 
to meen the oobdimMtiM India 

W fltoflloSeney. Bbt, dn Mm of the Fiotorian poet 

w are widiMd wIM iniia,^ 

MiMoa^j ^ MW IlgM 01^1 MM 

^hnd a tniW idol on avai^emNriag It W 

;:|Mt' eighty "yiaai*^ - M- ' 19 ^ ^ hf tha.gMala^ nf my .p rpd^ -■ 


■toain.tMe 

ra^fowermMM ^? o|w rari iW i : 

ingap a muted Xadfia, jn lft^ y h tMiair/a 

among the natione of tiie world.** Sven before that oertaih mfewi 

reforms, Budi ae the aeparation of the exeoittire from Me 

had given earneet of good intentione. But when onol Ml gi^ 

ct^ had beau taken, the great adtniastoa made, a change toMM 

ever the whole spirit the aceoe. There we«w atBl, of eoifteei 

many differenoae of opiacon on details of policy j there were Mill tlM 

paHy of impatience end the Mew-hwbanre piwtf; hut wiM fnMk 

in the sincerity of tha gererning power, there eaane a naW 

neea to rcsliae ami admit the amonnt of leeway thrit bfd to hw 

made up before India could stand alone among tlie groat powaia id 

civilisatioo. Bnergies once devoted to embittered poliiicM agHi^iaai 

were DOW conceatrated on social ceform. PoliUoal thought, IwelMsd 

dl ranotog purely eritioat, deatrnctise Ireea, turiaad to 

tion, to planning, to forecastiog conltitutinnal arrangemeMe a pd 

administrative methods. Tha new orientation gave to loMboe it 

the pnblio service a new motive for developing the bant that Woe- 

in them, since their eflioienoy no longer went merely to theciwcfll 

of the foreign rule, but helped to curtail the term of tutelage* 






Meanwhile vernacalar education was awakening the peasant to- 
a new sense of the possibilities of .life. His paarive eontentaeni, 
with a preoarioaa minimnm of ' food and ahelter began to Jlivt' 
place to active thrift, with a view to the attainment of a reaaonMdt 
level of comfort sod security. A widespread network of agrifNih- 
turai banka rescued him from the clutobes of the mony-hmdsr* 
Manafaoturea were developed under a co-operative system whi(M> 
put an end to the more exploitation of defenceless, unnrganiaiM 
labour. The better aide of caste wea brought into play in a ayttaM 
of guilds which has restored the waning glories of Indfatt ctofta- 
manship. At a hundred poiota, agi^uld tradition, habit and iaatinal 
were modified in the light of awakened intelligence ; stti tlm 
result ia that we now eee around us a prosperous and progrearivW 
with many problem still awaiting soiiitim but anqaeit|b 
capable of oonfroDting them with vigour and judgment, and pontra- 
ling her own deetiniea in accordance with her own genius. 

It is not for me either to praise or to critieim Me e<ni8titotHNi 
you have adopted. I may, however, express^ greet 
te the already tried atateamanship of your Oouneil .of FiMeiNh 
and a strong belief in the wisdom of utilising the 
purged of ita arrogaooe and inhumanity, aa the basis of r^jhllMrito* 
tion ia yonr wider National Council. One of the d^lteidh^ 
with which the Coveroraent of India had to oontetid, «vfi^ 

the memory of aomeof na, ia now a thing of tbepaat,. Thei^Mtoto 

of conquest and ex[janrien which nisde the interhatiqiml,,potiMi^^<^^ 
century ago a hoge game of bluff, are now seen to hato bton jtoM' 
rahi from a bygone ata^ of world-developmeit. It if 
on all bsnda MM races and nations must rrrtr rrut thefr ialf||||(| v .. 
within their own bbuhdaric^ . any other jinb-of e^^ 

’ oaly'ohaoa and madneas;^ .can: ' dtttiie. . India , thra, v 
powerfol defMsive army, but only a force tor internal f 

. polioo<doty, liovolriBg an ont-lay of " 

spent erpres of rupees. -It m a saner wortd>thea-^MM^eMl^ii^r^ 
graeration ago— to aay aothing of. a Mqtoiy----^nto;,fl||ii|^ 

'to-day laaoMinff. yohr. ImpaM^l Ship'- of' 'SMte.': 
ae it. were, to toMh ttobottoh vthat . reliMto^^'.^^ 
more bonourehto dnty' waa erar aarigned to^ 

■form it in- aspiril- of' •stornn.-ttauM**!^^ 
aharad by the . :Siiali^B^pVrhr ' and by ' ' 

'ftod wtotoM.'; vMlidv;. 
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tlie (j^m^ade. 


Wc reproduce to-day the articles contributed 
writer to the “Times** about the authorship 

Gathering Forces. 

I — ^The Accomplishments of British Rule. 

' Ty all her long history Indiif has never been so prosperous as 
Mtf. Her weallh and her industries are steadily increasing; land 
IM largely appreciated in value; wages are rising; and the supply 
of lahonr is not sufficieitt for the demand. Recent great irrigation 
adiemss only beginning to spread their boncBceut results, and 
Otbsm are in progress, or in near prospect. The railway system 
is being developed and improved to render it aide to fulfil the 
leq^aivements of a magnificent trade compared to which that of 
. pre-British days was a bagatelle. Judged by all material test, the 
litota of India is such that most countries of the world might well 
onvy and marvel at her progress. 

Politically, from the Indian point of view, the advance in recent 
jffnrf has been immense. The reforms of 1909 wont far beyond 
expectations. There never was time when so many Indiana 
had a voice in so many branches ot the administration, could so 
odfeotively present their views, or were able to count upon such 
lyiopathetuj oofisideration. Governmant was never so gentle, so quick 
ip learn, and to redress grievances, so tender towards Indian suacep- 
.■libiUties, or so sealous in labouring for the public good. Never 
liera the public servants of India so hard worked, so auxions to 
i^ttate measoret for the benefit of the people and so deligent 
in striving to make them successful. Local self-governinont has 
maloly passed into Indian hands to make or to mar. The control of 
ednoatton in some important aspects has been committed to Indian 
todies. II in the High Courts the European element is in a 


fm|oritv, the administration of law in the lower stages is predomi- 
^nilj Indian. The Sircar, once abrupt and peremptory, now show 
aa anxiety to please and a readiness to consult Indian opinion 
frhiqh were formerly unknown. While, in Western countries, bureau* 
fraoiaa continue to increase in numbers and in power, in India 
httrasmeratie metbods have been mote and more relaxed. Where 
th*7 exist, they do not exceed the necessities of the orderly conduct 
•if bustnets, and they are often due to the large Indian office cstablish- 
Winta. The capable Brahman clerk is a bom bureaucrat. 

TheNativ* Ststxs. 

In the huge territory— more than one^lhird of all India and 
•smsaderably more than three times the area of France — comprised 
)a tb« native stf^s. Home Rule prevail# with greater or lesss success 
In pfl^portion to the enlightenment and the vigour of the Indian 
f^ter. 01 late years, the policy of non-fnierference has been developed 
|a ap e»tenk which vtould formerly have been viewed with apprehen- 
l^nl The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 announced that “ We 

honour of the native princes 
^ jbdt own»’' and this royal promise ha# been faithfully kept, Wlien, 
i)OWiytlr, misgoveroment or grave nsandab IhreatencHl to tarnish the 
Itottpor of a native state or to restrict the libertUis of its people, inter- 
|areaoe,id direct or ihdiieat form, has be^ deemed ncccMary. And, 

^ jbirtMr, ih oases wheft iha condition vif a native state appeared favour- 
* JI? 0 |Kttoiil «^cffa wore encouraged or permitted to press reforms 
.y»ft lh^ adat-iolstrators. This has been ehaogod by the important 
'||l)M<i>«oOeibent «f I^>rd MintO at Udnipar in 19Q:9^ in which ihe policy 
India waylaid dowx for the future “as 
V pr^h^cafoexsoeptions one of non-interference in iuterual affairs. Jlis 
- IP^^lyTyyj^vpvejferre^ that itifortos tshould etuansie Iroja the GurlHir 
thini plainly, ,iniiical.ing that siiggi^slions, formerly 
of the duty of Politioal ofiicers, should be 
« ‘3i%(>ht|ohe4, l^Urinlf the Governmertt necessarily assumes 

to the upbrii^iug of the 
ojidehl •and to the ternpomry administraifon. While 
Ufd^siich the state reyeiwies are carefully mirsed, and any 

fip^ i^usOT whlcli mfiy be hrougiis toLlight ur*« removed, no changes 
> frit iM^*d»o***l which would bo repoguaat to the characteristics of 
^ illri frtate or chief to lines of action which 

^ rieijd he likely to (^sajiprove. SeIf-goverui 0 g India, since, it came 
ii BfUhjiiriS never thcref/>re, left so free to develop 

i njethods aiid ideals as. it i« to-day and 

' ' of the paramount Power so ligiitly felt by 

the less 

at thrirdiriKtfalJn times. ^oPne^dc' 






ht|hy» ; whi^t ftilibrisd 

ihridytpif the 4 ^ 
ri B^tnpMS 4 Qa Oud^ gqv< 


^s ioevft%hly» npon a 
rf ahiiex^iph of $(nd, 
eomple- 



under the above heading by an anonymous ^ 
of [which we have written elsewhere. 

tely changed ils character and entered upon a new political phase 
under the direct control of the Crown and Parliament The last 
vestige of dynastic rivalry had been swept away, and the Administra- 
tion henceforth could devote its energies to domestic questions. The 
results, operating gradually and at first slowly, have led to the 
situation which has been described. Government in India now under- 
takes activities of all kind which in Western countries are left to 
private enterprise — activities ehich closely touch the lives of the 
people — and the Administration is thus becoming, more and more 
and in the best sense, parental. Inquiries of many kinds have been 
carried out with far-reaching results and others are in progress. 
Famine, arising from defective rainfall, has been in all ages the 
greatest ill from which India suffers. In pro-British days the 
mortality thus caused was appalling, and the early travellers have 
left records of horrors which baffle the modern imagination. Now 
the administration of famine relief has been reduced to highly organis- 
ed system which is being constantly improved, and the fine railway 
system which we have created enables food to be transported to 
stricken areas to an extent that was formerly impossible. Famines 
will still inevitably afflict the people of Indio; but loss and suffering 
have been infinitely mitigated, and what remains is mainly dnei4K> 
inherited habits and customs which, for a time at least, will oontinne 
to militate against the promptitude and the completeness ot relief 
measures. It is a fact that in no country in the world can famine be 
dealt with so effectively as in India, and nowhere else are there eo 
many trained and devoted public servants ready to cope with tbit 
scourge. Devastating epidemios occur and recnr in the histoiy o( 
India, where like famines were snbmiasively accepted as signs 
of the wrath of ihe gods. In face of ttieee terrible visitarinns, 
Government and people were powerless. They wrought wholesale 
deatrnciion unchecked, and they exhausted themselves in aooordanoa 
with Isws which soionce is beginning to reveal. 

All this has been changed in recent years by the action of the 
Government. Plague still claims too many victims; hot the Admi- 
nistration provides a propl)ylaclio to which the people are happily 
beginning to resort, and in other way this disease is being succesafaUf 
combated by the progressive development of the sanitary le^vieof. 
Any outbreak of cholera instantly taken in hand by medlOfd 
officers and thonsaikds of lives have been saved by prompt notion. 
Malaria and its psevention are being earnestly studied with practical 
results which will increase as knowledge extends — and is allowed 
to prevail. Smallpox, once a widespread scourge, has been brought 
onder control. Much more remains to bo done and wiW bo dono; 
but anyone who knows the extreme difficulties of sanitation in an 
Eastern country with a vast population will find in iho progreM 
attained in recent years, convincing proof of the anxious care whlnll 
Oovernmeni have devoted to raise the standard of public health. 

TaxATiOW. 

While in all directions the Administration has shown increasing 
activity, the incidence of taxation per head has in 10 years risen 
from Is. 10| d. to Is. 118 d. only, or, including land revenue, which 
according to the ancient custom of ludia is rent paid to the State, 
from 3e 5|d. to Ss. 7’ 3d. The salt tax, once regarded as oppresske# 
has been reduced to a minimnin, and the Punjab cultivator can 
now purchase this necessity of life at the rate of ^d. a pound. In 
no cou'.itry in the world is taxation so light, and the slighlwk 
oompariflon with Japan bcmtcs to show the relative immunity 
of the agricultural land of India from State burdens. 

Ikdustuy and Capital. 

Tim establishinont of law and order after Hie Mutiny led to 
economic advances of all kinds apart from that due to the agenoy 
of the Government, British capital found it.s way into industries, 
and Indians followed the lead given by European enterprise. A 
great mill iuduHlry has thus been built up in Indian hands and 
has attracted Indian capital. In other din ot ions industrial progress 
is being steadily mude, and the investing habit is tending to lake 
the place of the unfruitful hoarding wliicb has long retarded the 
eccMvomio development of India. In ten years bank deposUs have 
increased from ns,27 croros to more than Rs. 68f crores, and bank 
capital fr<m H«4^ croies to nearly Rs. (1^ crores; while Indian 
Post Office Savings Bank depositors have grown from 8S4,86C to 
l,8fi8,999, and the membership <'f co-operative rooicties now exceeds 
400 , 001 % riiough the m<>vefnent is st’U in its infancy and is foreign 
to IntfiltK Figrtte eould be muhiplictUndeflnilHly, which nil iuiUcM*^ 
steady advance of a kind while genuine ludian patriotism 
ipedeny desire. - 
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V MiMionARir BrroRT. 
ix»pofUittd$f9hpm«at lUtme 18&8 i$ tb& 4xt0tmon of 
tlb 0 CHiditkiM n)iMl(M} ooif groapdd uod«r J 6 )iMdf with inoom^r- 
^ mtb-bnnelm. From Europe ead Amerfee Urge eama ere 
ponr^fato ludie ererf year end derated meialy to the edao*- 
tUh eod up-reieing of the depreseeJ cImh, The uetive Chnatleae 
ROW Oombdr mote then 8^ millionH ead eboat 198,000 children 
Wgelv orphans ere tinder instruction in prirate echoole. MiBsionary 
apart ftom its religious aspect, hse/hocome a jihilanthropic 
agency oi growing irot>ortance, while the example of personal service 
devotedly rendered is an edttcating power of inestimable valne. In 
the purely iboial sphere, recent years batf^ seen the establishment 
of numeroos aseocistions in England And in India which afford 
fflrikiog evidence of British endHavonrs to promote kindly race rela- 
iiona and to help the growth of Indian nationhood. 

To those who care to study farts nothing in modern evolution 
will appear so amazing as the accelerating advance of India since 
the day of the Mutiny, and while government in all form attempted 
by mankind is ncoessarily imperfect, British rule in India can justly 
claim a measure of success elsewhere iinparalleied. Twenty years 
ago Sir Alfred Lyall, with intimate knowledge of Indian condition 
and a rare understanding of Indian character, came to the conclusion 
that “English dominion (yioe firmly planted in Asia, is not likely to 
be shaken noless it is* sapplanted by a strong European rival." 
Ha did not reckon with forces, then weak or latent which have 
gathered strength with a rapidity that none could foresee . — The Titnea. 


II.— Causes and Consequences of 
Unrest. 


Tna advancing prosperity of India and the groat changes in the 
methods of governrnont might fairly have been expected to produce 
graitter jontentment and more active supp irt of an Administration 
which is visibly promoting iiidian progress and zealoiHly clierishing 
If^ian interests. DiametricuUy opp mito results have followed. A 
*«ta»dard of prosperity, never proviously approached, coincides with a 
idtnatinn never comparably so nuMiaoing. 

The signs are plain for all tu rend. Agitation in all forms is 
spreading throughout the iarnl and is producing the inevitable 
A targe section of the Indian f*rosB devotes itself ton 
releotloes campaign designed to undermine tlie authority of Govorn- 
ment and to promote acute racial oni.agonismB. The oo'^ratiou of 
the Prea* liaw, where it is enforced, may check the more i rnde maai* 
featatiims of radilioo ; but it is powerless to CO le with the incessant 
etrbam of mwrepreseutation and the spread of false reports which 
ROW iroadcast the seeds of hatred and ooj tempt. Indian wniore, 
educated lb our schools and uni veriitles, have reduced to r, science 
the methods of saying what their readers will perfectly understand 
while keeping within the fonr cormn s of laws whtch—in India — are 
rhildly admibistored. And any lack of open violence is supplied by 


lifefvee^ ^ . !_• t 

l^fleU and placards emanating from secret presses Which may seoure 


Wide oirontatiott before their cxtslonee ih known to the authoritiCK. 

S«J>«TIOM AND MunOBR. 

The propaganda assutnoa many forms, direct and indirmd, obvious 
dud bhtottdedi but the effect upon the tiiatsca of India is the sanae 
ftwd it becoming inoreauiugly apparent Hccnd s.^cieties grow m , 
memberehip and range from Uttln groujxs of decadent youths to large ; 
organl^d bodies of which the full mmiflcation is unknowo. To 
tltbea iMisooi^tions Urn periodie essaisiuatiou.s of officials and of loyal 
jidlaa pnWio sCrvante are due. With* u a few .I'earB attempts have 
ImeR tiMidt on tJnf livea of two sov^ieHsivc Vic-^roys, and in neither 
ihn pffp** ^ 1*"?^ reward produce evidence fr .m the many 
pi^biab were 00^ of the plots or a|>cctaf.ors of their .c.t«nn- 
k^any tnora wurtlers have been planned but have faded to 
the afcjitfn of attempt. British feeling has hern .utirred both 
kbfoe hod iR India by tlmse starting manih'etatious of hostility ; but 
avan Wbfn k double mturder was pcrpotr.ated in the heart of tjdudpn 
tto Vlolenl was provoked. 1 1 may have been in»gined* 

an *oW In<i^ft*» |K»lif wikM priK-la med. that such crim^ were 

pWtti/ lha irresponsible madmen. If so, no 

gtv^ek miatafck We been 

- The general effaoU are morfl' eigniffcant and more dangerntt*. In , 
Jllangaldacoity, whether f nr privtte gain or for replenisliing the'* 
-Roffari of the agitators^ ba» b« 0 *»tn# • d of educated yontha; 

and Twtims nitdUw-aW^ing poop or afraid to areirt 

the ends of jnsUce. In the wMre mHliohs acrea are now 

‘'iindief irrigation, where new toww are epriOj^ng up and the wealth 
'^ iba enltitaWrehaa mkrvenonily advancedf the ioertsMe of eeriona 
reached alarming prbporttone* ’‘Tluree districts have 6,000 
itwikk^wa many murders as In the Tfnited Kingdom*' and “the^ 
InikliwUA grieTdUs hurt, and daeoitles are also on the Inorease— not a 
steM^lnkreare, bnt one that goes ep W leapt and bounds.” Here 
SnSwoto ImM tlM. fi. i. oi Sii?il.r >*- 

dwisien ttdhwlww elsewhtiw. aM kbk 

eioleaet at Ofiwnpaite Is s/mptumatio of a nltoation which is no*' 


not now ran ead where eeoarity of life end preperiy ^ :TJmSe 
be gnaraoteed. Stones may be thrown nt ^***?P^*?* t, 
where 20 yeere ego the people mtald here ehown tlte ktodly eoermy 
which we* ehereoterktie of the ooaatry. Indian parenM oo«P*e*“ 
bitterly of the growiag iatreotebility of their boys, who 
decay of raanoers is a matter of common observation, Tneae end 
other indieatioo^ plainly visibfe to revidents n India, and aistresw^ 
to all who cherish an affectionate regard for her people, are the nwSS" 
sary result of a propaganda v/hich ranges from dislike and diftrenA 
to hatred and contempt. 

Th* BubORM or GoV*RMJi*WT. 

lu an Eastern country, where public otunion as a steadying feetot 
does not exist, Government is the one and only anthority noderstood 
by the raa-saos. It is to Government they look for help in trdaWa* 
for personal security, for justice, and for protection against their OWW 
oppressh'e customs. In India it is Government alone which can pTW 
vent the clash of the racial and religious differences which desj^y 
permeate the whole body politic. Only under a Government wbicll 
stands above and oloof from these jarring elements can there be tka 
faintest hope of the creation of a united India in some happier ItttttiWf 
The failure of politicians at home toroaUsietUe special and pecuUSr re- ; 
lations of the Briti.sh Go vernraent to the vast masses in India explaiot 
much that is deplorable. Yon cannot safely think of India Ir tenwt 
of Western conditions. _ _ . 

If, as is certain, the under mini eg of all authority in India ie . 
rapidly proceeding, what must necessarily follow ? The day will 
arrive when the teeming iiiillions of uneducated Indians will have 
been taught to hate the handful of British officials and resideaU* 
will have come to disregard all anthority, and will offer a problem in 
Government which is insoluble. 

Iniua’m Millions. 

The total population of India tdi the ( ‘ensue of 1811 was nlmnsl 
31,'Jl millions. Of this number millions were returned as 
ate, and only 1,670,000 as literate in English, including 1,08B,()00 
idnssed as “Hindu BrahmAnio." The increase of the total population 
in 10 ycara was ah^iit 20 millions, of literete.v 8,858,000, and of 
literates in English 5 t.’),000. There are nearly 3,400 m^n castef 
and large numbers of sub castes still increasiug. The Cenatm 
enumerates 111) groups of luugnages Iwlonging to 15 [atnllies, eiccln- 
sive of European tongues. “Agri^ultarists" uumber more than 6ft 
per cent, Moi(' th.%n 394^ tnilliotife of people are illiterate, and ei 
least 380 miUion.s live the simple village life of old India. Of 
Huulus about 40 millions belong tp the depressed c1mw»s and are 
banned in degrees varying from actnal oppression to social oalrecUm, , 
The operation of British law and the ministrations of the micsioRnty 
bodies are gr.vdually ameliorating the condition of thwe 

people. , , ' r 

Anyone who attempts to understand the greater problems 
India riinsi. a.s an essential prclimiuory, master th^ iod 
figures, and mnst bo able to grasp their political sigoiflpaiiea. Tb» 
vast mass of the population is totally unfit to take part in 
merit and lias never done so ; but ite attitude towards any Goretti’*' , 

moot is supremely importatit, and if disaffected it uottld ynnke 
government impossible. Between the simple, kindly tnaatfes ol loam 
and the British offieialB there is no trac^i of natural aolagpntii^ 
Warm aUachment oi) both sides is oOBimon. Thp kie«Wi^ 

nothing of the physical repngnatioe which the anpanV 
tovmrJs tUo lower ordf^riif h© iif Hblft to ftcijoipd 
win roa! affection where the aolest Brahman would absolotpiy bft 
secure either. The recordu of the Indiiui frontier attest oR 
page the strong regard which has existed, and exiata to-day, 



-'.''I iW; 


tlie triheamon and the British offioeA • . , 

If left lace to face with the masses of India the Bntkili 
ment, m long as it chooses its Servants well, wcmld 
ties But those masse* are natnrally excitable, credalow/K^lftt { A 
last degree, fanatical in matters of religion, and pro** to 




... cartridge* in Uie roaktng of .which 
Hindus and Mahomedwi*' was said -to be 
lation over large areas :espoiw«d the rebel eansk 
ess, although individoid Indians' gave ihe, 
adslity^ If to-day'-condUions dlffer^ #M^y . frwa 
lesRoh wad Ihe warning :rem*ia.' . ■ • ,, ' 1;: 

• ‘ TWn:l)lSAff«CT!(|0 'M|WR»llRTi, 

don bstkwMt Gore^jaent had Mw 

'■ gr«wli|g dlrefsered:^ ndRttrtty. 

Ike nreiUtire of AartMor 
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. intoaded to Mt M intermaiSSHiB'^WCWSra GovenimeDt and the 
oullioof for wboae welfare it is reepODStble. We have soooeeded in 
ob^niag manj valoable Indian officials; bat the system has inerit- 
^y led to the prodootioo of a far larger and yearly increasing class 
wliieh derotes its slender educational equipment to misrepresenting 
■tba aims and the resolts of British rule and to spreading broadcast 
the seeds of disaffection among the impulsive millions of India. 

In a London Police Court the assassin of Sir W. Curaou Wyliu 
and Or. Lalkaka jnstihed his crime by the assertion that the Eug- 
hsh people were responsible for the murder of 80 millions of Indians 
in 50 years, and for annually taking 100 millions sterling out of the 
oonotry. How had Dhingra como by those nioustrous beliefs ? The 
answer to the question goes to the root of the danger in India. 
Here was no obsession of an ij^olated madman, bnt simply one of 
many public revelations of the effect of the propaganda. If baselesB 
ealumnies of this description are scattered far and wide among the 
millions who have not the smallest moans of ascertainitjg facts, how 
ean unrest in India bo staved ? And the creed of Dhingra, ahioh 
has led to many other murders, is only part of what is being daily 
inculcated. 

An Intkhnationai. Piiopao.anoa. 

The propaganda i.s not conBued to India, but has become 
international. Not only are there active <5entr«s of disaffection 
in Europe aud America, but in places where no knowledge 
cxista and prompt exposure need not bo feared, addresses are 
delivered by Indians in which atrocities committod by the 
British Government are Inridly described. Air. llooHcvelt’s striking 
tribute to our work in India may have been suggested by stories of 
thia kind which had reached his ears. When a member of Parliament, 
after visiting India publicly proclainis as a fact that Government 
exact “75 per cent, of the yield of the land” from the unhappy rayat, 
it is impossible not to fear that busy people tnay forget to ascertain 
the truth, and may derive a general iiupre.ssioii that the laud of 
India is oppressively burdened l>y taxatum. lu the Central Provinces 
which vrero referred io, the assesnient averages about (hi. per acre ! 

A large volume might be written to register and refute the 
gross inaccuracies, Or worse which liud expression in England 
attd are remitted jack to India us accepted facts; but the 
labour would be in vain. The correction would never overtake 
the misstatement, and meanwhile the effect of the encourage- 
ment which is being given to tho propagandists in India by careless 
writer^ and apoakers at home cannot be estimated. ■! Ijie Tr.neH, 


III. — Nationalism and its Purposes. 


PjSUVKUSB PllOPAOAJsDA. 

U hie admirable etmly of “ Indian Gurest” Sir Valentine Chirol 
earefully examined the inttuonce of Bcabrannism, which he regards as 
©at' of the “ only two forces that anpim to substitute themselves for 
Bfitith nda, or at least to make the continauuce of that rule subser- 
vieo^t to thoir v»wn asocndency.” The other fore© he define# as that 
“ganaratod by Western cducatioI^ which operates to some extent over 
tl5 whole of India, but only upon an jutiuitesimal fraction of the 
Ig^latioa recruited among a few privileged cast os.*’ Neither of 
iliJaa forcea had, in his opinion, “in ih'^U suflicient snbstanco to bo 
; bni. he clearly eaW that ‘ the most rebellious elements in both 
havei^Bected a tcuipocar/ and noJiatoral alUanco on tho basus of an 
ilteserr ‘ NatioDaliHiu * which nppeaU- to nothing in Indian hisb^cy 

bot te 4»l<mi*ted,attdmte«‘^‘‘‘ 
teim Bcatimont a^ igiitefance.” 


T /TMii I*®™ profoundly 

liMte, (iut reoeo^ devalofmenW indicate tho need of 




MuYne qualification. 
Tb# ‘•^tempbritry ftud unnatural alliauce” ha* Wn strongthened for 
Wtl, and ff^r **»>n *‘tb« ftioat raWUous elem^hla ” are, consciously or 
pikyiag * pai t iu the aUenatioa ol the tnassv* Between 
tiwttght impcj'fectly assimilated in the whools and colleges 
Brahmaniirth thteo ma? appoor to be an impassablo io- 
' hat thft “Nationalist ” theories have l^n 

jfhO'ie 'tthnhitifona blind thorn to the Iwpeleas 
P khd who ate 4Qick to see the political «««'* 
ilWttklootih believe.. And so-called 

engage in a inove- 

- ©idal^iahnient of wliakiB describ^ as •* solf-governraeiit 

itt lliid^ a mw» de^uiiuination as to 

’Wiitho^ Ih lidia vtedistw tof irvMjbgjiaze the fact ^hat apparently 
ahtfiwuits bagy unite in swelftwg the propagamte darocted 
Tt^* hhd ^wb^ther perpetual misreprcspUtatlons or 
the predilections of individuals; 
ite vSwt t»nthlhklbg te to ibsti V dislike dilloring 

ir^. Bwb “ teittf oraf y ,aij|d . nnnat way 

weiSlrl bean inflicted upn 

of the eatbo- 




fail 


to understand its relation to the helpless millions absolutely dependent 
upon British role to save them from anarchy. The Nationalist idea 
is a by-product of a shallow education in which the merits of demo- 
cratic institutions, resulting from centurios of political evolutiou were 
casually imbibed without the counterpoise of knowledge. The up-rising 
and the naval and military triumphs of Japan suggested nebulous poe- 
uhiiities of pan-Asiatio dominion. Tho paper Constitutions nomi- 
nally adopted in Persia and China stimulated vague notions of self- 
government. It was discovered — not in the pages of History — that 
India had a golden past in which all other nations learned atjber feet 
and her peoples wore inimuue from all tho ills of modern existence. 
This and more could lie regained if tho “ demon ” of British rale 
were driven ont. 

'I’lio political uses winch this theory can be made to servo are 
manifold. It may well appeal to the nobler in^tiuot8 of the Indian 
peoples. It ought 80 to appeal — if it bore the least resemblai.ce to 
truth. In the painful story of *’ Siri Rain, Revolutionist ’’—the sad- 
dest and the truest picture of some aspects of the Nationalist propa- 
ganda that has yet been painted — tiie Swami skilfully plays Upon the 
imagination of the young Indian student: — 

A dragon is sucking the life-blood of oor Bharat Mata. Shw 
is weeping. Mliall we sit at our meals amid laughter and merry- 
making without cure ? Or shall we not rather give up our pleasures 
and smear our bodies with aslus every day until we have rescued ksr 
and trampled the demon under our f»»ot 1 ... . Our country 

was tho crown of all countries and was l allod the Gi>lden Land, Her 
hoar has come again. Drums are beating. Heroes and martyrs are 
proceeding. ’ S('(i to Sivaji, Napoleon Buonaparte, and other heroes of 
Germany and Franco. See to ilapan. Take only a life for a life. 

This is no invented liarangue. It is simply a paraphrase of th® 
Ume.hing which is being daily di.Hlillod into tho impressionable youjjk 
of India, and tho Nationalist sympathizers at home are assisting th® 
process. 

The Movement Analvski). 

Who arc the teachers and where lies the sti engRi of the ^move- 
ment which threaten.*' the peatM*. of India ? Among the 1,64 0,000 
persons classed os “ literate in Kitglish ’ tliere are men of whom^any^ 
country might b*‘ proud — real Indian philanthrophisG and patriots, 
stiidciits of affairs, oaptains of commcu'ce and industry, some schola^ 
true reformers, loyal friends willing to help the Government with dii^ 
iutorested advice and perfect!}' cognizant of the fact that on the stabi- 
lity of British rule every hope for the future of India absolutely 
depends. Si,*oh men fear and deplore the tendencies which 
plainly kcc, but their nnraberb do not increase, and tliey arc ^nsiliv® 
to the attacks to which they are subjeettid. Their influence is diminiahr- 
ing in Imiia and is not felt in England, where determined efforts «r® 
made to capture public opimon for Nationalist purposes. The ISTB® 
number of students in college# and secondary schools who may b® 
clas-sed as h/cro/i for Oensius objects have too often been used f«r 
pf,litical purposes, but they ean hardly l>o i-egardcd as pollticisn® 
fit to lead or to represent (.'pinion. Tbere are more than 605,00(1 
Christian literate.', in English. I’robably not more than 500,000 
adults remain, and these would include many thousands persons 
who have failed in their (Examinations, who arc not educated in any 
real bO(n;c, and who cherish grievamEr.-i against the Government, which 
they regard as Die ciiu.s(r of their want of success. Lastly, there are 
largo Lumber.s of Indian GovMu nracnt servants who are true to their 
salt. All such (‘.stimates must b(E conjectural ; bnt the adult clasm 
who constitute tlic plastic “ maDErirtl” upon which, as Sir Valentine 
Chirol h.as pointed out. “ tho leaders of norest have most saccessfnlly 
worked ’ cannot greatly exceed 600,000 and may he less in number 
out of a population of 318^ millions. 

Akibtooratio India. ^ 

As will be scon froai the igures already given, the literates ih 
KngUsh tend to incriui-se in a higher ratio than the general literates 
loony of whom are barely able to read and writ e a vernacular language- 
’ The litaafi have picked up tho shibboleths of diuuocracy, and some of 
them cau gUldy use its formal is, but of the existence of any r^ 
democratic sjiirit it i.s difficult to find a trace among them. A body 
U'ss repnEsentati VC of India cannot be imagined. India roraams and 
will remaiu for many generations an essentially aristocratic country m 
a sense of which the British people at homo an(i in the Uormmons 
have long lost the knowledge. Some of our mistakes m Indi® have 
been due to our lack of this knowledge, and for want of it we may and 
do at times unconsciously offend the deep rooted feelings of an anemnt- 
people. Were we to abdicate in favour of the “ Nationalists 
would be no materials from which to form and no dornwrats to admi- 
nister a democracy. The successor the present political roove^nt 
would entail an attempt te govern by the narrowe«t of ohgarclues, 
which external aggression apart, would instantly crumble to pieces 
Such a Government, were it concievable, would violate every principle 
cherished by the politicians at home who are giving support to 

growing disaffection, and would viotenU^ conflict with 

^itloiMi of old India. When the IndiWEMionalisfe speaks attre^ 

tively </‘‘reprerentati^^^^ ^ ***S22L 

that h® is tbinkfog in terms of a handful of persona whose tntsssf^te 








e* 

illffli ll»ofe of th® millioM of f ^ 

i»«l w»»®lby iriUiUeif 

«r/l»irerforb5i»»€]f •»<! l»i« cIbimj, and any nddilK >» of ^"‘*\*°* ‘ 
l(i£I^p<)®rt«iflHheAclrDiDi»<ration nhich tl»« PuWic 
Ilillilon may rttcmmiend eannoJ have lb« KinallMt Iranqtnl ’ 

Ik would |>ro?id« only (ora |>itiful fraction of the literate waloo 
iMtlnK all (he reat unbenefiled. Lihe the genefoua and 
Wloiina of 1»09, it would utteily fail to eatiafy the aspiraliona foment- 

«(| MtA proeUlmed, 

THBMoHAMinaua A»u (Tokbut. 

Unfortunately for ludia, circumaiai c^ which 
emild not r^ontrol hare powerfully aaaleled fbe Nationah^t movement. 

The TriiHiliand ilalkan wars naturally produce excitement J 

lioalema of India. There were iober and loyal Mohaiuedaiis wl > 
^vova to realrain it ; but the Nationalists duly exploited the alleged 
Jwpotence and ill-will of the Briiial* Government iu the >nterests of 
and the Moslem extremists, to Iho temporary eaiislaction oi 
Ueir aaUte lliudu allies, have risen to })ower in tho courisols of the 
uommunity- The conaequencea api>eared at Cawnporo 
tion which had excited no local interest was, auddenly and 
indoeiicea, made the occasion of an outbreak of fanaticism. Theuinai 
deploralde reaolta followed,, and the incendiaries on whom the whole 
MBomiiWllty reit* eacaped.acot free. The settlement would bo Gilber- 
«i»» bqt (or the preceeding tragedy, since the sanctity of the dalan, 
fortned the sole juatification of the not, was reaaiiy 

abMidnnod* 

UnuMB IK Sooth Akuioa. 

The fricvancea of the Indians in South Africa, which moat natur- 
Bllf and rightly appeal to all classes and religions, are an e'rcn greater 
aottree of danger. Tlie matter is infinitely complicated and entangled 
Hfth Union poiilica and with the relations which must exist 

Home aoTernroent and Uie Dominions, The facts that the British 
IMMiU In South Africa support the reamnable demands of the Indiana, 
V^tbe Indian OoTeriMuer.ts are in fullest sympathy with those 
and the Knglishmon freely subscribe to the funds which are 
ielBff railed to help auflerers, that the obnoxious £3 licence tax la 
,ii 06 ined» eten If It is not proved illegal, as an English lawyer main- 
and that melhoda of administration -easily chauged— are as 
^ob reapenaible for the hardships complained of as Ugislatico, can- 
amt be mada clear to the sensitive masses of India. It is distrewing 
tn ttdie ibat inflammatory reports were at once spread over Inma, and 
nfenMDff lamruage was instantly forth- coming without waiting for 
Meartaioed facts. Whatever might bo the result of an inquiry, harm 
I iriiteh eannot be remedied haa already been dons, and the general 
li^lt ikinst ba to strengthen the forces of disaffection. 

VAllaSdsnte of party- atrife at h ime, the preparations in Ulster, stri kea 
■Web laad to vkilenoe, even the outrages of the siiffragistH. can M 
to aoeoont (or political purposes and ean be u^ to Rupfdy 
* Mbits lor the propagaada. Thus in India we can j^ainly see the 
of an atmosphere in which the beat efforts of Government and 
lltb HOhdbrf ul progress already achieved are viewed as in a distorting 
liliadiaBi where all lense of proportion is lost and truth is effectuaUy 
wbMWFad.'**kThe Times* 

IV.--“Duty and Policy of the 
Government. 

fewow the Nationalist Party began to aim not at Imllding up 
ladJafi naUoiiiiood hnt at sopplsnling British role, the injury 
ttpon Ipdiiif has spread and deepened* The divMsion^of 
a»d lands from the causa of the real prop e of f “d<a has 
of stoittl rfforms 

a aad a heallhy Hwakening. doe to Mr esteru injticuooe, 
Mb b< diatwrted. Some of the best and most patnotio of Indians 
" ira aarnestly endcavoiiring to work on truly national hti^ and 
MVtral mo^-euients have been startrd in recent years to develop 
■waetiid phUahihfOpt, t*) siiniulate self-help, and to undertake the 
Seay Usks to *8^^ fuuled. Such efforts 

Biw ivsraliadotrcd .and by the pervcvHiuu of ideals preached by 

Sre wnall body of ' Wwjna, lUiptoN, journalists, and whoolm.astcrs 
wW claim th^^CHdt'rtlhlp of the .laases wiock have lu-qmred a super-, 
LiaVWesleruedncafioii aivd vthoars swking, through these cla^s 
lL overtliow all avthortty in Inditi. A train of misfortunes has 
midhtidly {olU.»od. Mwder, eriipe and general lawlessness ncre^ 
mahl pl«ces> and the loss bf inSoevnt lives in riots artificially 
Ohl^ may. 'Veil give rise to anxiety f< r tl»e future. How many 
5 r utorniR bwh <jtu^tc4 by th© t-act tiiid tli© sootbiug 

iWhcf of British oflioials Is n<»V gneafod in England. 

Tan Bsnib Faijuofc*". . . 

' ^ failutes, which have brought suffering to 

directly due lo the prpp^ganda._ Thes«wdMA^ 
leiobit «ioW«hh :®tariid tn Bengal and endpr^ by 
Sa4lop4Ub«gt«K Mt^iifhment of fAudoleak 

■■ jliy |ih|#h paU^piism* , ^ 





lodUq banker bsa recently pointed ont* « <»«pany pitting bw^ 
the hobby of all true patriotic IndUriis.** Now, wy good .cdhntrynw, 
loat sight of the point that plans matured in snob an etmoa^era f n«- 
aueb a temper were bbund to be attended by grave dangertf, ' Thew^ 
have been great bankers in India. The Seths of CUva’a -times mnit 
have possessed remarkable capacity. India to-day can boast of^jneS; 
who show sterling business aptitudes combined vrith i^tMmsped 
integrity ; but too many of the promoters of the sieadesAi iostitnuoisa 
which have lately collapsed with ruinous results can lay no claims to 
either. It is to be hoped that public investigations and sooh legiua^ ; 
tion as is possible for the jrrotoctiim of the people will follow j 
the Nationlist movement in this aspect has already had the effect cw 
setting back the inventing habit, and we cannot be sore that SOWS 
ignorant victims will not bo induced to throw the blame 0® wW 

Oovernmeut, . t r js 

Many other examples of the effects of political agitation In India 

might l>o adduced. Enough has been said to give some idM d 
situation which is heconiing more and more distressing to aU who lOW 
India and her warm-hearth peoples, who realize the sacred nattirs 
of our obligations towards them and who are striving to proctole 
the good will that is essential to the building-up of Indian nation- 
hood. A small section of the population is working, strCnoowly 
and successfully, to bring about l4ie alienation of the vaat unwiw^ 
masses. Tiiat is “ the Indian Peril,*’ and if it is not nndetrstood in^ 
time there will be a rude awakening. 

QuBSTIOKS »0R COKSlDnUATIOll. 

Lei the conscientious democrat at home reflect upon the tnmhl^ 
nous forces latent in 295 millions of people wholly nnedooated and 
inheriting, in part at least, strong fighting instincts, split not only 
vertically into discordant elements deeply permeated by traditionM 
enmity but horizontally into thousands of castes, and qoiekly roused 
to violent fanaticism. Let him ask himself what power is to presariM 
this stupendous mob from blood-stained anarchy if British nue ^ 
weakened or removed. Let him consider who is to bold back IM , 
armed warrior tribes of the Noifth-West Frontier with Afgl^h 
hordes behind them, the Nepalese on the nortlii, the ChinW oh tM 
north-east, from the rich plains and cities of India. Let him 
that the peace and order in India which he may have seen or read w 
are the direct results of British ruU with the (oroee behind it, 
if these forces fail the reaction wilf bo catastrophic. Bet him idling 
that, if that day comes, the liUrati whose familiarity with the phraiM 
of democracy attracts bis sympathy will be instantly subi^iged, and 
the elemental instincts of the untutored millions will mthieeely ass^ 
theuMelves until some other Western Power reetores order by 
sword. Then perhaps he may come to doubt wether tha aCHiallid 

Nationlist agitation merits his enoouragment. , ^ 

Tasks to bb Acoomflibiiii). 

Out of the grave perplexities and complexities of lha ritnattrt* 
in India some few general principles plainly stand forth sB guidcaka . 
policy. The welfare of the 295 millions of lielpless and iwticalato 
people, not the momentary gratification of a handful or litot^lla^^ 
must be the first object, as its furtherance is the first duty, 0* 
Government. If they are allowed to be aHenated, Xndiq will bwoma" 
ungovernable, and nothing is so certain as that any visible weskeftiwf, 
of the British Baj will bring about alienation on a large J*' 

the Bast the masses instinctively follow what they belif Vq to of to^* 
rising star and quickly abandon wbal may eeem to be a loi^g daM^ 
^mething of this nature seems to be oocuring in Bengal, wn^ ^ \ 
number of British officials is utterly inadequate. We muet * 

educate these millions, remembering that the vast maj^tyvw tw^ 
will always remain cultivators, aud seeking to fit them (or Z* 

of their lives. Wo should also endeavour to baUd up tW ♦ilWgF 
oomraunity, where this is possible, and thus to^ inoulcato 
Our Govofumeut must concern itself less wito politic 
with economics. There is ample scope for work whieh 
and uplift the toiling mUlions, but will never lie pressed Si^ 
strongly oppj)Osed bv the lawyer politicians who p<xje M, frl 
people. Wfc roust show inflexible jo*ti«e in dealing 'ftf^h 
interests, never forgetting that tiie Govemmeni is Ik® 
under which natioiihood can grow up out of toHsrrmg el 
India. It is necessary to reveiso the old Batin adage afidi 
govern. In proportion to our sucoese in uniting tha 
with the governed and in securing 
wiU ixitlte ptogressof India>i wards ssl^Roverntoto® 
future. We mustZunfliuchtrigly etforto law 
roisplsced lenjeuoy may be cruel in tiis long 
outtoeaks in the sappression dtwWelizf^k^liv^W 
will iitevitably k» aacrified- ' Therq k*’® 
primary itty 4 ffuatdfujt Iff® ^ 

Heribarg^, and aomd Narive States g; « 

seomrHy tIiafi,^tain:British 

Itoprovaihen* o( our ediuiariwiat t« , 

ahtotl4',Bn‘:-'f*(>^.a^^ .khdertaken'Z;lb:1I^Itok^^ 

T<^aii^''Wucation ktodt to 
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patent, and tlieir inevitable resnlta have been Ifrequently pointed out. 
'Uo country stands in greater need of soundly educated men and 
women than India ; but, for varions reasons. tl.« products of 
^le aniversities are deplorably inadequate to the growing require- 
menU. The judicial system urgently nce<ls to be overhauled. 
Batablisbed with the best of intentions, it operates in corUin respects 
with real hardship upon a naturally litigous people easily exploited 
by the superfluity of pleaders, and it too often fulls lo secure justice. 
“Inexplicable acquittals;’ wrote our most acnte loreign critic, 
“encourage crime and ruin the prestige of the dominant race. 

Loyai. Ei-embnts. 

If, as is now the case, a small band of political malcontents has 
eoine io wield an influence which threatens to alienate the toiling 
millions from our rule, them are ‘’elements sincerely loyal by conviction 
by personal affinities, or by knowledge. Reverence and affcciion for 
the Sovereign are deeply engrained in the mind of the peoples of 
India. This strong sentiment, the Inheritance of many centuries, 
it a pi^wer for good whicli the egitators are seeking to undermine. 
The Princes and Chiefs, who have already been threatened by the 
propagandist, realise the dangers of a “ Vakil Raj.” and tliey would 
ttoi for a moment tolerate in their State‘s an agitation directed against 
themselves. ITie fine old gentry of India wonder whether the flowing 
tide is with the Government, and what will he their position if it is 
wot. The native officers are beginning to ask whether the Sircar is 
•(raid and it is most undesirable that an Asiatic army should think 
itMeutafear in its rulers. Indians trained in practical business 
perfectly wndersUod the basis of British credit upon which the whole 
t iioiwasing atructuro of Indian commerce and industry rests Ihe 
Oovemment in normal times cannot dejieod upon all these elements 

for active support, but it can show regard for its friends, seek tbeir 
counsels, and avoid arousing their distrust by niakin^g concessions to 
agitation — concessions which can never lead to the least political 
advantage and will invariably be taken as the starting-point for 

freah demands. 

Tub Nkckssary Administuation. 

Strange as it may seem to some mind at home, it is strength in 
Government which alone attracts support in the blast. And Govern- 
ment can be more educative by frankly explaining its objects and 
issuing authoritative statements of facts which could not ho ent irely 
ignored. Party organs hav** at least tlic advantage that both side of 

• q'lestion or of a policy may be presented : but in India there 
is no effective antidote to the streams of misrepresentation and 
Jettaction which now find their way even to the simple villagers, 

• who can be a.s easily reached by the adiniiii.strative machinery, b.rm 
administration of the Press laws is eswntial in the truost interests of 
the maaaes, who are the real sufferers from incendiary publications 
as experience has sadly proved. Tbtw laws cannot absolute y jirevont 
incendiary writing artfully veiled ; but they can mitigate the danger 
•nd iielp tc raise the standard of journalism. It is the bnunden duty 
of every Briton in India io give out sympathy unsunted when it le 
deserved ; but be moat never fliocb from 'rankly condemning what 
is iiDWorthy and reactionary. That is the true way to show real 
friendship to India and to build op the liesi qualities of her 


however, the Oovenmicnt and its officials adopted every 
best oalciifated U> av»>rt the coming danger, influerices 
«B.u.U.,K fron. EnsUnd might so f.r to thwirt thmr Cj 

H be too much to ask that politicians and publicists at home si all 
take reasonable care to ascertain tbs truth, and shall assume that 
Britooa io India baw as keen a sense, of justice and of duly and as 
mticli iiympatby as are given to Britons elsewhere ? And may they 
tthtaoriottsly consider whether the aspirations which they encourage 
twkllf represent a borniog aeal to make the boeuds of freedom wider 
or a grpwTng desire for power to be wieMed swtion 

Jl mahsonfrUta who have imperfectly assimilated «ome Western ideas. 
The great qtwistion to be resolved is— -Can a democracy govern a vast 
BJaat^ fliTflifiire ? Upon the answer, which mnst be forthcoming 
titbiW i fr'iv ^ears, the rnim or the sustained and quickened progress 

•I India dfpead*- 
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Moslem India & British Foreign Policy. 


’ ' Taa folio wing letter was addressed by Mr. Mohame^i Ali to 

, itr Frederick Btorriaon, the great Positivist writer who wrote on the 
above kubieot la the December nninlier of the Pogitirt«> Eetitew : 

M oeqasiotan^ it is only now when I am leaving for India 

Sat I write' to you. But this apparent paradox would Perhaps 
beet hqw busy ^ kave been during, the two months that 
SSTitt Bpgland Writing in coujunction with my friend, Mr. Wazir 

tlw In«i«tt Moal«n«' point 

" «too«a mi oaitnla iii8*i*irM wri P^“» 

:;.^5k^Sl •« tiat *• hH.dto«hi«.,«a 


perhaps this account may be available, if the “ Manchester Gnardinn 
publishes in full the interview that a representative of the paper had 
with me yesterday. I only write now in connection with an article 
that you have contributed to the De<.*embcr number of the Puftittvisl 
Review which seems to me to do scanty justice to the intelligence of 
Indian Mmssalmans. It may sound something like an impertinence 
for mo even b> express the reverence in which J and many of my 
fellov-countrymen and co-religionists hold the name t>f Frederic 
H.arrison, but 1 asMire you that it is chiefly on account of l-bat reve- 
rence that I am venturing on this somewhat lengthy explanation 
of the Indian Moslems’ point of view to yon. 

The perusal of the article appearing over your signature has 
pained me a great deal, because I find that what has appeared 
in tlH> English Press in the garb of views of the Indian Mussalmans 
regarding British foreign policy has not failed to influence even 
so unprejudiced a judgment as yours. 

You refer to systematic and violent appeals from Indian Mussal- 
mans calling on the British Government and peiqdc to intervene in 
the attacks made by foreign nations on Moslem States, and yon say 
that this appeal is avowedly made in the cause of Islam as a religion, 
on the ground of the British Empire containing a large Mussalman 
body. You also suggest that the Mussalmans desire to thrust aside 
all question of political sense and preach a sort of new crusade on 
behalf of Islam which you characterise as gross folly and criminal 
fanaticism. Yon go still further and express your belief that English- 
men are called up<.u to rush to the defence of a Mohamedan State 
simply because it holds by tiie Koran, and that whether the condnet 
of the State itself has been wise, honest and civilsed, or corrupt, • 
savage and barbarous. Yon state that the avowed motive of inter- 
vention i.s plainly to help a given religious creed, and that a creed an« 
a social system with which Englishmen have neither sympathy nor 
interest You go on to say that the Mussalmans of the Indian 
Continent have no kind of eoiitact with the Arabs of Tripoli, the Moore 
of Morocco, or tlie Turks of the Sultanate, by race, history, inter- 
course, or interest, that the only point of union is the Koran 
which they seek to thrust into the political issue to induce a • 
Christian State to protect the religion of Mohamed in Europe simp- 
ly because that State Ims u section of Mussalman subjects in Asm, 
that the few Europeanised Indian Mussalmans who know anything 
almiit either Turks or tlie Balkan peoples look at it 8oli*ly as a 
matter of religioiui a.scendancy — tiie Koran, right or wrong,-- and 
that the absm-dity of a similar demand on the 
Bliiiddifits <»f Ccvlon, for instance, would be t-oo palpable to be 
admittcl. and tliat perhaps ilic men of no other race or creed 
could be led to tmike so preposterous a demand. Then you go 
on to state tlmt the political vice of Islam is to confuse m 
one idea political and religious objects, to make the creed itself 
the public l>w of the Stale, and the interest of the creed the 
ke-vnote of patriotism. You go further and express, evidently 
as Vour deliberate oj.inion, that tlm source of corruption, confusion, 
disorder, and tyranny of Meslem State of our ap, is just tlmt the 

law of Mohamed is still held to n-main the law of modern civilisation, 
and that they exhibit all the vices of the Papacy in the worst timea 
when sofietv wu« regarded as being ruled by men of God, according 
to the word J)f God. Passing from vbese reflections on Islam ai^ 
Mnssalinan States, ymi refer to the Indian Moslems news as really 
a form oi tliat overt and subterranean revolution which yon are 
assured is undermining the peace of the Dependancy ; and yon think 
that i>erhapK the sinister patience with which the Indian officialdom dm 
allowed criticism of our neutrality to pass unnoticed is due to their wish 
to tr<mt in eilence a cry which is too absurd to l^ nsed in go^ faith. 
You believe that a British crusade on behalf of 
be even more unthinkable than a crusade on behalf of Christ, and 
that for many reasons it would 'oe even more pernicious, and you 
auegest that when fanatical Indians ask you to maintain the suprerapy 
rtf Mohamed over a Christian population, the Positivists must tell 
them that, bearing in memory all the evil done in the name of 
Mohamed, Christ, Buddha or Confucius or any other prophet, 
ancient or modern, they will not listen to any suggestions that m 
the 20th century the national policy shaU be coloured by py kind 
of religious sympathy or religious antipathy— or by anything but 
secular, practical, human and social wisdom. 

In the above re-statement of your views, I hpe, as yon will 
admit kept rigidly close t(» the text of your article m order to make 
sL that in expressing my own opinion 1 shall do yon no injptice 
Now may I crave that, in judging me and my co-religiomsts and 
fellow-conntiymen. you will extend the same justice to us. 
first reanest and 1 hope not an unrcasimablo one. But if yon will 

so. ^think, very little would be left in whio^ we shall 

I hei to assure you that no responsible Mohamedp or body of 
MussMmls rindia has the fantastic, absurd and preposteroua 
notions that you have attributed to Indian Mussalmans, and if 
yoi ao nSt acipt this .» fact, yon wouU, I hope, do ns the joalico rf 
\aoSnfs out own words cren though it may bo.ftor hanng to wbolo-, 
heartedly condemned us. 
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'Qniifrdi*' . 7iifc iiiiiin- 


1 adaH thal peilapa ohm or iwioe aoma Ifoalam meotingi held 
in lodU <!^ eell oo the Briiish Gorernineot eod people to 
lAterreoe in the ettacke roede bj foreign nations on Mnmalaan States, 
bat the'^ulk of Moslem opinion has expressed itself, not once or 
twice, bni a hundred times, in farour of an absolute British neu- 
iraUtj, Whatever appeals have been made to the British Government 
and people (or the exercise of diplomatic pressure, or on rare occasions 
for forcible • intervention, have Imjcu made either on ha'nanitariao 
gronads or for the preservation of international ni<irality. If in 
modern ' societjr eiril contract# are held hindin^ir, it is not onlj 
because Christ or Confucius or Mohamild declared them to be sacred, 
and their observance pleasing to Q6(^ but becanse the sacrcdnes# <d 
these contract.^ was essential for the continuanoe and progress of 
sooieij, and beoanae their observance was dictated by s^tcnlar 
practical, buinan and social wisdom. If treaties between " high contract- 
ing parties” arc sought Ut bo made binding, it is exactly on these 
groonds. And it is not only Indian Mohamciians that hove been 
•mclinedto think that international obligations are being treated very 
tightly in these days, for I can quote numerons protests on the part 
ofEuglishmen and Christians who have danoiinced the manner in 
whioh the most solemn treaties have recently been set at naught 
bjr one Power after another the moment it felt itself strong 
enough to break those jtreaties. Forcible intervention (rf any Power 
anxionilo prererve the sanctity of contracts of great importance 
twtweeu one State and another on the observance of which depends 
the heppiness, not of individuals in one State only, but the happiness 
of many States and countries, as a whole would perliaps be acceptai>le 
even to those who are strong snpporlcrs of a peace crusade. After all 
it U no more than the duty of a policeman among the Powers. But 

J E^n appeals were made for diplomatic presstire, and, if necessary, 
^cihle intervention of Great liritain, Iwcause some of the foulest 
deeds of barbarism were being perpetrated in the oasis of Tripoli, and 
bOcanse half a million Mussalmans wli<» had never fought against the 
Bnlkan Allies were being butchered in the most revolting fashion, 
one would hsve thought that the leader of a movement, which places 
humanity above all other ideals and pnrimses in iife would be the 
• dlrsi to join snob appeals. It is true that you are prepared to go 
, wMirely with anyone who utter# what he feels, whetlier on political 
or on humanitarian grounds ; but you have never attempted to point 
out when and where Indian Mussalmans uttered what they felt on 
other grounds, and used those other grounds as the basis of an 
^peal to Great Britain for intorve dion or oven diplomatic pressure. 
f entirely agree with you that it would be the height of folly for 
the Mobemedans to appeal to Great Britain in the cause of Islam 
iHl « religion on the ground of the Britisb £m(>tre eoutainiuga 
Ikfg# Mn^man body. But it seems to me that instead of the 
ICnaialtnana being gniltf of such folly, it i.'t your owq Liberal Prime 
Minieter who oomes quite close to it when in his last Gnildhall sficech 
he guarantees to the Mossahuaos thepreservatioo of Moslem aovercign- 
^ over the holy places of (slam. Much as the Muasalman.^ would 
we the jpreserration of Moslem sovereignty over their holy places, 
tiMy feel thet this is a matter in which it wonld be the height of folly 
th ex^t Christtin nations and Christain people to assist them. For 
wilbe the matter being reSgiotis it is only those who follow that 
iii{|ioo thet can be reasonably expected to assist. A Society has 
elji^dy been founded in India for the purpose of assisting the 
|(|de^d«nt Moslem Sorereigu State that protects the holy places 
ii tuds reUgtons object, end all that Indian Mussalmans ask for 
tv dmi they should be allowed to continue their efforts, and should 
Aod tMi i»er«ecoted on the snspicioo of being couceroed in some 
enwirt and suhterrapoan revolution, such as yeu ar« assured is 
WIIKlinn^ of the Depoodsney. Instead of the Indian 

Moheinedaiis importing religion into politios, it the British 
nglliorittea that may i*erhap8 import politics into religion. It will 
Bb time enottgh to condemn the gross folly and criratual faoativisa 
ndthe Indlno MeeaalnMns and the absurdity and manifest wichednew 
ef their appeals, when the motive of interveotioo or diplomatic 
praiavraia shown to be to help a given religiona creed, whether that 
nbodto is wtww'ed or nr^. I hare mjwlf taken s# large a share as 
meet Il|dlaa Mnnaatmaos in the activities of Indian Muswilmans to 
hisito Turkey and Phiwta end Morrocco daring the 8 lest years ; but I 
shall be greatly sbtfiirised to Bad th«i at any time during these three 
yetura tU which i hare Blled 'huirdreds of columns of my papers in 
Shppoii cl Hoskm States, I h^ a singls word suggesting ' 

that Great Britain shoeM beem^ the defender of the Moslem faith 
add- protect Moslem SMee. right or wrong, simply because a aeotion 
of iC* Oriental Knifiire ts' M wHSeiineB . Whather an insolence ” or 
it ts *‘h)eredible‘' to me, and tdreUier such a snggestion is 
- hnMfd on igooranoe or any other heals, it is all the same ‘*shildish” 
Bat do yon tmt think Uiat when yon have 
iMd euw strong language for what y^^^ Jed to think aiw 

tlw Ikdiaa Mdhamedani’ views, it Is your obvious dnty to substantiate 
the allegatioa that these are the Indian Mohamedans* views. It 
Is nnUk^ that yon have read Indiaii Mukauiedan nehepapen 
m Ucdn/ssid sonroe of iahM-rahtioa uonld ohvkm^ 
eitlMr W tito newspaf^ published by Mu h attiedam in or- 


the opioioot attributed to Indian Moesalinaiis by the Angio^tndlBip 
Press and ADglo-Iodlan oorrespoodents of soiim £ngi& Idpei^ 
I shonld esteem it a great favour if you would enlightsu me ai 
to which of these sources of information has snpplied yon with the , 
data for your denunciation. If it is newspapers pabh'shed 1^ 
Moliantedana in English, X would prefer the spCcidcation of their 
demandM which you eharaterise as prejKwleron#. If, however, yonv 
aunree of information it* Anglo-Indian ijewspap4^r8, or A.nglo-Ind(av 
correapondentH of British newspapers, then let me asanre yon that 
they have done ns the grossest injuatioe, and it i.s indeed veiy 
depressing tn find that even men of your character and judgment ciaa 
be so easily inflaent'ed by the most, {artisan Press in (tie world. 

It ia an open secret titat Angio-Indiaus very seldom know agy 
vernacular of India to a degree that would entitle them to the elasai 
that they can understand Urdu newspapers as thonsanda of IlKihaua 
uuikratand Kuglish newspaiwrs. Anglo-Indian journalists ape 
no better tlian the rest of the Anglo-Indian community, and I do 
not know that any Atiglo-Iutlian newspapers employs a competoni 
staff of translators fi;r plsidng the views of Indian journaUsta who 
write in the verancniars before its editorial staff. And yet thiv 
wholly uninformed body of people preaumes to interpret the vie#* 
of Indians to the British public ! However, it is not only un-informud 
but prejudiced also. A publicist of your vast experience need 
not be toid that it is unsafe to trust too far an Opposition j^per W 
do justice to Qoveurmeot oieaMires and policy and toe Ministry in 
power, or vice versa. And yet the Anglo-Indian Prees is not only 
a party organisatioD, but is also Influenced, as English pwriy 
organiutions are not influencMl, by prejndioes of race and o^onV. 
It is because this organisation had done everything in its power to 
mislead (lis Majesty’s Government and the British publio at large 
that Mr. Wa/.ir Hasan and I were persuaded to undertake, at consi*' 
derable expense, inconvenienoe sacriffee of iiioe, a long 

journey to England, in order to lay the true ludiau Moslonu* poihf 
of view and the salient features of the aituation, in the first imtoaoisv 
before the Ministera and other men of infiuenco, and, in the last 
resort, l)efore tiie British public. The Minietere have, for reasons which 
have nut appealed to ns and which will not convince our follow-^ 
countrymen and co-religinnists any more than ourselves, refatod 
to give ns a hearing. But so anxious were we to avoid the 
appearaoce of the least desire to embarrass tlieiu that we reiuctant^y 
refused some opportunities that were very courteously and kindly 
offered to us for the ventilation of our views ; and the final reply of the 
Secretary of States f>>r India and some of his colleagues came 
so lata during our sojoaru that we could not effectively and in detail 
explain the position, views, and political attitude of those whoMt 
We had come to represeut. However, we had oue or two opp<W^ 
tunities of repudiating certain opinioos attributed to us by tlto , 
lying Anglo-Indian correspondents of newspapers, like the !fVmes, ewp 
though the itself consistently refused to publish a liae lri>xh 

us inspiia of repeated vilitioation of us in its columns; The Ihfwfc 
occasion on which Mr. Waxir Uason and 1 referred to the atmtodh 
Indian Mussalmass towards Turkey and Great Britain, and Qreto 
Britain's attitude towards Turkey and Indian Mussalmans, dtuihg 
Turkey’s troabl«.s, was, a4 the President of the Positlfiet SorisHy. 
points out, when we took part in the Positivist Conference on fib# 
36th October at Essex Hall. A fortnight later 1 referred to 
sobjeot at greater length in responding to the toaet of ;my heaidr 
at the dinner whioh the Islamic Society very kindly gsvs to "00 
both these oooasioos I repudiated as erapUaiically ah eoBikI 


desire on our part lo dictate the foreign pidioy of the British 
But I liave equally emphatically declared that the foreign 
tlie Kmoire must be ** imi>eriar* and not only *' nationaP’ 


ef . 

ai‘-s«sif. 


tlie Empire must be ** imperiar* and not only ** national” ai 
you evidently wish it to be. It must be remembeiwd 
Christians subjects of His Majesty are no fewer than his MMM!to#dlto- 
snbjeots, that is no reason why the foreign p<>licy. of the 
be the ‘'oationsl” policy of the Ohristians of the Doited 
or the “ oolonial” policy of His Majesty's Christian to 

oversets domiaions. - \ . ^ 

1 find that Mr. Swinny would like it to be made clear 
Mussalmans do not desire British fiwriign policy to be sway^ 
question of creed or cclonr, and should like it to be neufehl' 
oontendiug sects. This is exactly what Indian Mnss|dG|ai^ 
to make clear. But it is more than the speeches of 
Minister have made clear, for 1 should like a Iniririyiat 
me that in referring to the Greek oecupation of 
Guildhall speech last year, Mr. Asquith . (Bd hot ^ 
acoenis of the ja^lant crusadm* who exalted over toh seventy^ 
of His Majesty's Moslem to ^ 

that BalonkM, the gate through which 
via ono&tooto Ifi Ohri^an^kahdA . 
of enthuriiuwa uf 'a ’charaoter-toat wooldl'hhutf )ij.enttlii!a^^ 
than drilhsrto^^ 'hnd yet. it wap W Ml' .1%. 'rfhto^' 

aiitklhalis]M''nt Am I ' ■; '■ '■ 
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0 fWiltitn ilpr^ breik* oat» iM tin terrftiEnri ri rntta <m hi tlMt 
Bdika&t would be preMrrea irrespeotire of the results of Ihftt conflict, 
Aud Mr. AsqaiUfc’i oiaphetic proaouMsiMaty only » luouili kter, that 
the fruits of Tictorj must be essured to the rictors. You will 
rtmember, Sir, that after the Grwco-Turkifth War, the doctrine of the 
fruits of victory ffoiug to the vkton was consideral)!/ modided by 
^e Powers, iucludiug Great Britain. Indian Mussalroans did doubt 
the neutrality of Great Britain when these contradictory pronoiincc- 
ineots were niade by the responsible Ministers of Great Britain, and 
their doubts were not removed but, on the contrary, strengthened by 
the Briminghani speech this year of that very deliberate speaker, Mr. 
AsquiUi, when he sought to turn bock the Turks from Adrianople — 
the Adrianople from whicli Euri>pe wanted the Turk to be turned out 
wren before it was taken — byUhreuts which I d() not remember the 
Minister of any other Power having held out at the time. It 
is not for me to say whether this contradictory attitude of British 
Ministers, which naturally created doubts in . ur minds about British 
neutrality, was dictated Ity religions partisauslup or not. But the 
fact remains, and it will take a giod deni of explanation before it 
•can be entirely explained away. 1 do not know who are tlio pro- 
fsaeional critics of your Foreign OfTice, or the amateur diplomatists 
who see some criminal purpose in every despatch that issues from 
Downing Street, nor have I come across any of the plenty of tourists 
from India or Africa whose business, according to you, is to denounce 
Sir Edward Grey, any possible successor, an<l all his prodeoessors 
4 flike. But whosoever they may bo, their task was certainly made 
axtraordinarily easy by the speeches of the Ijtberal Ministers during 
the tlroublea of Turkey, and surely it is not necessary to afeal 
Downing Street despatches in order to denounce Sir Edward Grey. 

What has pained me considerably is your statement tliat the 
religious creed and social syslem of the .Mussalmans are things 
with which Englishmen have neither sympathy nor interest ; for if 
this is so, I can well understand why England has so often blundered 
in dealing with the Massalman-s in India and abroad. As one 
who dasirea the continuouce of the British connection with Indis, my 
hopes of the continuance of tl)is connection are not unlikely to 
reoeiva a rude shook if I was to be convinced that EnglishtDcn are 
looking not only in sympathy with Islam, but also in interest therein. 
U Englishman are to wrap themselves up in cotton wool lest their 
Christianity, or for the matter of that their Positivism, catch cold 
if it came into contact with the Islamic atmosphere, whatever one 
may think of their prudence, one cannot admire the power of their 
■aoioviotton in their own creeds. 

I presume it is this absence of sympathy and interest with 
Islam which has led even such a great thinker as yourself to make 
the gUtement that the Mussalmans of the Indian Continent have no 
kind of contact with the Arabs of Tripoli, the Moors of Morroooo or 
the Turks of the Sultanate, by race, history, intercourse or interest. 
So far as race of intercourse is concerned, I need not say anything 
hW). Bat surely if the Mrwsalmans of the Indian Continent took 
nn interest in the Arabs of Triiwli, the Moors of Morcocoo or the 
Turks of the Sultanate, they would not have felt for thorn all that 
they have felt in reoent years. And we refuse to be bound by au 
iQattlar» or, at any rate, a Western KuropesD convention that unless 
mfft are of the same cauntry or race they have no business to take 
ai Itttstwat in each other. It is true that the mint of union between 
the Muusalmans of the world is the Kfiran. But what more rational 
or pshtfliariiy kutuan point of union could there bo for raaukiod 7 Baoe 
i# mott» than breed, and in that respect the sympathy of 

|ieu of the aamu. r'fUisa for each other is not uulike the sympathy 
tnimajs 'of the same breed with each other. As for the 
.^BOUnfry <Mppiying a point of union, we should like to be told why 
territorial patriotism, which generally means “ my country, right or 
M u nobier feeling than the extri-to^ritorial patriotism of 
nii Must^hilaU* e^ou if B is based on your assumption ; “ the Koran, 
right ^wyoog ** long as IndiUn Mussalmans are law-abiding, 

; Jmd eotttrtottte loyally their proper share to the strength of the 
Jlhl^e. why should they abate one jot of their extra-territorial and 
‘'iwtigiotts fervoor? ' it msy be the very foundation of Positivist 
kodSlugy to keep poHtioal action clear from any religious sectarianism, 
to kepp an- impartial oonrse in the elosh of religious bigotry. If it 
!• Ubr gie Pnsihivist stKJiolojgist should have thundered forth against 
rite riKgioiis bigotry, of the Balkan Allies, who did everything 
in riieir power to give a religious colour to the war, and they should 
Jhavw denounced Ihaapeeches Mr. Asquith, which did not seem 
tokOto Britiab poKticai notion dear from Christian religious opinions. 
4 have bn ^bt Jir. Bwiopy and other Positivists did so; but 

Frederic Harrison associated with no 
i but with invective dirwted against 

India without referenee to anything that the 
" ^ ignorance 

^<4' toe trto facto «f toe UitoarionJ Inba wbhlb .we And not even the 
W to tktoJjtodWw freu. You sty th^^of 
to • htodtod toooseiid 0 # 

.lujuj, to* 






toueuahnans of India 
rife tojff oleiit kn of 
totol 1^0 toe Balikans, and 
i|ito vkq know anything 
sohdy as 
to ^ hpitort^ to^ <3ial 


hr at eteewkeie, or toat even one tor a kandred thonsand of toe 

Britons who eznlted over the victories of the Balkan Allies had ai^ 
clear knowledge of the Turks in Europe ? As for the question of 
looking at the war as a matter of religious ascendancy, did not 
the Balkan Allies deliberately assist the world in forming sudi 
a notion of the war? Nay, has not religious ascendancy a great 
deal to do with the conflict between the followers of the Greek 
Patriarch aud, of the Bulgarian Exarch? Are these questions looked 
at merely from a political or social point of view hy the Christians 
in the Balkans ? It is true that, with the progress of materialism 
in Euroi)e, the force of religion, whether it be th« religion of 
humanity or the religion of divinity, has greatly abated. Bta 
unfortunately wo see everywhere signs that even though much of 
religion may have evaporated, there is still a great deal too much 
in Chrisitmdom of the residaum of ancient religious prejudices. 
Nobody who bos been for some time among the Mohamedans, whether 
in Turkey or elsewhere, thinks so badly of them as the stay-at-homw 
Englishman who has imbibed from hie infancy prejudices agsint Islam 
and Turkey which are as old as the passions of Peter the Hermit, 
and of the l^ntiffs of Rome that organised throe Crusades againto 
Islam. 

It seems to me that when you trace the course of conrnption, 
confusion, disorder and tyranny of Mussalman States of ottr aga 
to the fact tliat the law of Moharaed is still held to remain thw 
law of modern civilisation, yon are risking us to accept your own 
religions creed and your own religious prejudices even though they 
bo not the creed of Christ or the prejudices of Christians. Wiu 
this explain the corruption, confusion, disorder and tyranny of 
some Christian States of our age, for you cannot find integrity, 
order and freedom everywhere eveti in Europe and Christendom. I 
would rather be ruled by men of God according to the word of Oodfliail 
by some men who deny the Deity and wish to rule according to theur 
own prejudices and idiosyncracies which are coloured by greed and 
selfishness. Believe me, the enemies of modern civilisation would 
bo found lurking within its own fold more than anywhere else. No 
doubt von l)enr in memory all tlio evil done in the name of Mohamed, 
Christ* Buddha and Confucine, but do you not forget the stBI 
greater evil done to humanity' iu the name of nationality and patriot- 
ism which, while lacking religious sanctions, have seldom provided 
themselves with the sanctions of reason. Look at the wars of the last 
and this century alone, and count the number of those who have died 
on the battlefields leaving behind them uncared-for orphans and un- 
protecied widows, and tell m if these are fewer in niirabor than 
those who lost their lives in Crusade or Jehad. If British im- 
perial policy— I will not say national, for to me the “ British nation” 
signifies very little — should not be coloured by any kind of religions 
sympathy or religious autipatliy, should it be secular in the oonso 
in which the wars dictated by capitalists are socnlar? Do yott 
not realise to what extent the nations of to-day are poppets in the 
hands of these wire-pullers? Just think to what txtont European 
manhood aud the sttbstaoce of Europe are being sacrificed to the 
creed of nationalism and the greed of ^ the capitalist, instead 
of contributing to the growth of civilisation. No doubt Europe . 
is to-day iu many respects mofe civilised than any oth«r 
continent, but there are a thousand toings in which a 

Mohamedan can reasonably despise the civilisation of Euro^, 
and it is for clear thinkers like a Fi-oderic Harrison to pmnt 
out to Europe that civilisation is not after all the same thing 
as comfort. 

I liave takeu a groat deal of your time. Sir, bul yon will 
understand the strength lof the motives that impel me to do 
tois, when 1 tell yon that 1 have written this letter at a 
time that I could hardly spare a minute for anything in the 
bnrrv and worry of packing for India on my very last day, 
in England, By all moans condemn Indian Mnsstdmans if they ask 
for anything more than their legitimate share, and denounce Turkey 
if Us existence is a source of danger or even disadvanUgous to 
humanity. But, in the first place, do not condemn us for views that 
are not our own, and, in the second place, keep an open mind for 
til© thoughts that are ours, even though they may not be your owat 
thoughts There is room enough iu the world for all of ns to Uvn 
peacefully, but when greed lor gold or earth-hunger luasquerade at 
oivilisatioD and rationalism, it is not as absurd as you art think 

if we try to snatch away the veil and expose the reafity of Enropeao 
passions and prejudices, Indian Mohamedans ^ have a gfMt deal 
to gain by the continuance of British rule just as British ruler 
has a groat deal to gain by the continued loyalty of Indian 
Mohamedans. Nothing should be done on either side which 
would prejudioo either ; and it is juab because we wfch to remove these 
prejodicos that we came here, and that I have taken the liberty <rf 
addrsssing you in this frank manner. My reverence for yon u 
unnbateA, and I trust you will not misunderstand my desire to remove 
toe mtooonoeptious which I think have led you to write as you hm 
d<m«. can ill afford to lose the symp^y of a Frederic Harnson 
by hea ted arguments but we can afford still l^ws to lose the ^sympethy 
of Great Britain, which is certain, if the case gees against na by 
With the greatest esteem and renewitioo, 

I nmais, * ' 

Yoor humble and riiMem 
(Sd.) Mohamed Ah* 
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The Gomn^ 


14tit jiMUiirj^ 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE. CONSTANTINOPLE. 


'^Turkuh Fezes made in Turkey. 

Just unpacked frenh soft Turkish Fcze«, Military 
Calj^ks, ‘as worn hy Turk high officials, straw-lined 
hard Egyptian Tarl)OuchcM of different qualities, sizes, 
and colours. Prices varying frorti Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 

S. F. CHISHTI dk €;0., 

Sole- Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 




SHAIDA & KHURSHED, 

COMMERCIALISTS, BADAUN. 

(1) aCAR and CHEROOTS. 

(2) aCAREHES: -^Turkish and Egyptian (by direct 

Importation) and others. 

(») TOBACCOS: — All the iK^st known British, American 
and Turkish. 

(4) Tow’els, Banyans, Stockings and Hamlkerchiefs 

I^tnbroiden**!. 

• KHUDAM-l-KAABA ON IT. 

(5) Cooking Stoves, Soaps, l‘owdtrs. Lavenders, etc. 

(6) Stationary. (7) F ancy Articles. 


“ KHATOONl ” 

? “WllAT IS IT” ? 

? ? ? ? 

1 1 The Latest Invention 1 ! 

? “WHAT IS IT” P 
? ? P ? 

I ! Quite Up-to-date. ! ! 

• ? “WHAT IS IT” ? 

? ? ? ? 

! I Most Comfertable ! ! 

? “ WHAT IS IT ” ? 

? ? ? ? 

I I ' Very Handsome ! I 

? “ WHAT IS IT ” ? 

? ? ? ? 

1 ! The Best Pardah Keeper ! ! 

II THAT IT IS !! 

!! The N8 w Burqa !! 

OBTAINABIJE FROM 

The Khatoon Stores, Delhi. 

(Kkatodni) The “Code Word” aaentioning one Bnrq*. 

lUmi^Ud Price List free on Application,^ 


REDUCED PRICES. 

|To clear the debt and to save the pro^ 
perty of a Mussalman. 

STUDENTS ARE REQUESTED TO ORDER AT ONCE. 


A A A 

Quran, with English 'J'lanslatioo, 1st quality 

Original 

Price. 

Rs. A. 
... 20 0 

Reduced 
Priea. 
Rs. A* 

9 0 

Ditto Ditto 2nd ,, 

... 10 

0 

4 

8 

Ditto Ditto 3rd ., 

... 5 

0 

2 

4 

Selections froju the Quran, 1st „ 

... 5 

0 

2 

0 

Ditto Ditto 2nJ ,, 

2 

« 

1 

0 

Life of Mobaraed(raay peace be t)pou him) 

... 1 

8 

0 

12 

Karima, with English Translation 

... 1 

0 

0 

6 

Trilingual Dictionary, English- Brdu- Hindi 

... 5 

0 

2 

0 

Urdu-English Dictionary 

... 2 

8 

I 

0 

Ditto Ditto ... 

... 1 

4 

0 

8 

English-Urdii Ditto 

... 2 

8 

1 

0 

PerKian-Eiiglisli-Urdu Dictionary ... 

... 3 

0 

1 

4 

Roinan-English T)itto ... 

... 1 

8 

0 

10 

English- Roman Ditto 

... 1 

8 

0 

10 

Other useful note.s, Ac. of Matriculation ar* 

available at Bed need I 


Prices. 

Apply Sharp to-— ^ 

O. M. CHIENE, 

Receiver appointed hy the Courts 

ELQIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD. 

Personal Experience derived hy the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of onr Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i-Islam,** the leading 

daily ol‘ Bombay, in the iseae of the JlOth January 1918, writee : 

“ The erell'kiiown naiive physician. Dr. Kslidas Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained nmneroas certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to naughty diseases pertaining both to 
mules and females on account of his long-standing experience itt 
the line and has got them registered in Government atnoogit 
which, the Royal Yaknli Ananga Vilas, the btHd tonic, has bden 
very attractive inasmuch. ns it makes fresl) and youthfnl blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine ornnhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which wa have been cq|t» 
viiiced of the fact that the praises regarding the pilla made.ift 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signaiurcr df Uie 
said doctor are quite free froiaekaggeratiun and it is thersfdni that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persona kntiiig n 
lean body and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTl ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has L)eefl prepjtmd 
the best choicest and richest vi^otable drugs. It hw a 
ful property of increasing the virile power and rectilles all 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This vaTuable mjafkaiMi 
is used to large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and 
our esteemed customers. But vte have ventured to gtte H i** ' 
cation simply with a view to place it before the general 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is oe^tess to 
upon the magical qualities of this onr invaliuble medkioe.,^ 
would not like to blow the French horn as Is the fashion 
day, bttt suffice it so say tltat Ute me of the medi^tna ' 

mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy (rf' 
and Unani medieines. We recommend it also to . 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengfUben tha b<^y» 
refresh the memory, and to guard against deldlltj, liM v 

a charm and the effect^ is lasting, repla^ loet. poweir a^: 
rajoTonaUs the emaciated, and it it enough 4o s<iy lhai|^^ 
not that which a fmtumer admires^ itisJbai which frag- < 

mn^ ofiU.qth accord. Frice per iln containing ;|pliipii^ 

ten only (18a. 4d.). Postaga extra. neoei^ry. - -t_ . ^ 

I)r.KAUOAS 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAUTY PUBUC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ESANOFELE and MALARIA. 


“ . . , . Treatment with ESANOFELE controlled with qninino in most cases was recently given a fair trial. The 

majority of the caaea belonged ^o the Parel Hindu Orphanage, where MALARIA OF A PARTICULARLY SEVERE TYPE raged 
tibia year. 48 caaea of Malaria were treated of which FIVE WERE CHRONIC, with considerable enlargement of apleea and General 
Malaria Cachexia.’* Beanlt : 


REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OF THE SPLEEN ^ 4^ 

DISAPPEARANCE OF PARASITES 4 4 4 4 4 

INCREASE IN THE HAEMOGLOBIN VALUE 4 4 

GENERAL CONDITION OF PATIENTS VERY SATISFACTORY. 


Writing on the result of chronic caaea the report atatea : — ** Qninino* wonid not have worked equally well in these caaea and one 
in especially embiildened to give this opinion from the case of a Stikharam Jivnji. who was a chronic sufferer and ALWAYS TOOK 
QUININE OR QUININE AND ARSENIC MIXTURES WITHOUT MUCH BENEFIT. 

“ On the whole, ESANOFELE appears to have VERY GOOD EFFECT ON CHRONIC OASES. 


ESANOFELE is obtainable from all Chembts and Dealers thronghont BRITISH INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


OminU Afsula: 


Messrs. B. G. GORIO & Co.. 

3. Wallace Street. BOMBAY. 


vox iwPAirra 

‘‘BfiAHOFXLiaA,*' 


AFTBU MALABIA. 

nmao ohika wm. 


HAIWFACTVRBna 

FELICE BISLERI & Co., MILAN, ITALY. 


For Stationery write to--~ 
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EVERY KjND OF 

' V 

PRINTING DONE 


IN THE "COMRADE' 
PRESS, DELHI. 



H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Braes Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. » 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


31-10-14. 


NOTICE. 


Madrassat-ul-lslam, Larkana, Sind. 

Applicatione arc; invited for the post of Principal 
and Superintendent of the Boarding House, Applicants 
must be Mohainmadan Graduates with some teaching 
experience. Pay Rs. 150 — 10 — 200, and free quarters. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials should reach 
the undersigned before the Ist February 1914. 


(Sd.) J. E. B. HOTSON, 

Presidmtj Madrassa Boards Larkana* 


ISLAMIC LITERATURE. 


PRECIOUS BOOKS AVAILABLE 
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DO YOU 






TO EARN ANOTHER 

. 3 A DAY? 


Reliable persons can add another Rs. 3 a day to their present 
income by making hosiery on the celebrated ^'Durbar Auto-Knittei^ 
at home. Previous experience not necessary. Distance no drawback. 

Work simple. 


Our Proposition Briefly £iq;>lftmed. 


Parbhase one or more Auto- 
Knitters from us, according to the 
number of zrembers in your 
household who. ar«i ambitious to 
iticrettie their earnings, and we 
guarantee thereafter to purchase 
work tumid out by you with 
yarn supplied by us. Our 
profits do not come through the 
sale of the machines, but through 
th^ success of the operators. 



Remittances are forwarcbd the 
very day that the finished wpfit 
is received. The maricets ol 
the irorld are clamouring fpr 
hosier^ made on this ** Durbar 
Auto-knitter.’* We are unable 
to keep pace with the eter* 
growing demand. We want 
more earnest worfcers^we want 
you. Write to us now for full 
particidaVB. 



Wheeler & Co. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

Dept. 36, 1 1-2, Lindsay Street, Chowringhee Road, CALCUTlj^lil^ 
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A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by - Mohamed Ali 


Stand upright, «p«ak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may ehare; 
Be bold, proclaim it erery where; 

They only live who dart I 
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A tilefri^ fvort* Some aayt tM ia an. article replyiug to Uie claim 

Wtore 

|jd§(Tainf>a4''4*v~'T4**k**yi aoddenyibg the l^orte^a ojjw^tioa to itnJemnify 
^ inamtfl 

i^^iojinjy a coheesswh in As»a Wlaof, epfthliog Italy to 
vs-:..v ^W(ji^ 0 i|aic Mtivity iii Um KaaterA Medi^lertaneaii. The 
Soiolfat wilf be supptwtcd by 


jPariSi Jan. 2S* 
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ate and peaceful policy, NewHfroin Albania in regarded aa disquietla^, 

. bnt not dangerona. The qne.stion of sending warsin'ps by the powers' to 
Albania was raised, but it is hoped that such a stop will bo uhMCe*- 
sary. The question of an Albanian loan is still unsolllad. 

Turkey. 

Conniantitiojile, Jan. I^B. 

The anti-Greek atmosphere has suddenly been su|^>crse<led by 
more conciliatory dispositions an evidence of which waa^Riven yester- 
day by the assurances given to the Patriarchl and by' the 
moderate attitude Iving observed with regard to tlie Aegean. Tim 
change is asoril^^d to tl»o difficulties of Djavid Hey, who hft 
on the r 2 lh iastant for l*aris to renew loan negoiialions, in obtaih' 
ing aid there. 

A competent personality has auHiorised a letter to declare, that 
Tnrkoy’a policy is not a bellicose one, and that Irer military activity 
is coiifincd to remedying deficiencies caused by the late war'. * 

The Minister of the Inlelior, in an interwiew, stated that Turlcty 
had no inteniion of purelinsing further warships. The Hio Je Janti^ 
was only purchased to j'revent its falling inti) the bonds of GrecCO. 
The whole of tbe loan would bo devoted to eeouoniic purposes. 

A t<degrain from Valoiia stales that Ibinuil Kenial lias started for 
Italy, where he will 8 [)end a few days, after which he will, proceed to 
Berlin to meet the Prince of Wied, 

Aegean Isles and Albania. 

London^ Jan. 9T. 

Kenter understands that the British i Government have drafted a 
coimniinication for proscntalion at Constantinople and Athens 
on l)«hnlf of the Powers in a form making it clear that Uie 
unanintous jdecision of the Powers must l>e respected. 
The date originally fixed for the evacuation of Aibanian 
Epirus having passed, no fresh date has been proposed but 
the draft suggests that the withdrawal he as quick as possible, 
ilehter learns that the question of the Powers guaranteeing an 
Albanian loan is still unsettled. Britain and some other Powers have 
stgmffed their willingness, provided all participate, and under certain 
conditions connected with the expenditnro of the money. 

Renter learn.s that the Powers arc likely to acquiesce speedily 
with Sir Edward Grey’s proposed drafts informing the Athens aftd 
tlte Constantinople Governments of the decisions of the Powers. 

It is probable that the Triple AULanpe wilt recommend the fixing 
of the date for the Greek evaonation of Albania. 

Aligarfi College. 

AUgatKf Jan. SB. 

As decided by the Aligarh College Trustees in their meeting of 
] st instant, their representative deputation of trustoee from the different 
provinces, and including the Honorary Secretary the Raja of Jeluin- 
girabad and Mr. Syed Waair Hoesain, waited upon H. H. theKawab 
of Raibpur, yesterday, requesting him to withdraw his resignation 
from ijie visitorsbip of the College. Kewt haa now reached hers 
that Hf« Hihgness has kindly withdrawn it* 

Soutb Alrica 

' Pretoria, J(xn. 22. 

Tt U^ that the In’ianv jromisoto aw.tit iho rrq^iwtbf 

fbe Tw veSli.^6<ion CpToni bsiou be Ore renew ing pner ive jw ii-w ncOitTffe 
wUilibritt^' tigi^ee to lolcaso th^ji ijwprlapned passive ro^itiors, an,d.tffi|^, 
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htion lArtodoee 


HM lioo itta Mw ri b ti oin of ibt Oomotfiiioa 

': .v : |lglili^ . « 

Mr. OftodH ond tb# oatMtU hm 
py ^ TClio oet rrioU i* tbftf tko XodiADa wilt atrali tbo 

jrmirt of ^ CoiQii^ion before reririog jMMl^ reeietonoe^ AUb<M|({h 
m, Momtfti wiu not Appear before tb# CommiMion, he Agreee to Sir 
Benign Roberteoo Appeeriog on bte bebelf. The euthoritres Agree 
to liberAta bona fide i»A«8iv0 re«ifttore, and aweit the rccoioraendatfona 
^the OeromiMiou, adopUug legiBletion aocordinglj. The lodUtis 
tUMleriAke not to preaa tfte obargea of ill-treatment and bratalitr 
toWAlde the ilrikere, the Oor ernmetdt 'agreeing not to prodooe 

negattre eridence with regard to the "matter, but roeervi nr ibo right 

to inreetigate occurrence* reenlting loee of life at lieMranza and 
lioant Edgoombe. The Government repudiate* etrongit and 
emphatiMll/, ae heretofore, the charge* of hat«h and improper aotion 

- *“<"•** paaaire retuator*. The Government also rav* (hat it 

ll itMfioua^ that an/ recommendation* which the Commisaion mar 
make oh the larger iaeue of Indian grievances slionld be received at 
A anffiolently earl/ date to ena ble proposala to be *ubmitU‘d to 
Parliament during the forthcoming segsion. It i* Imped tlmt those 
propo**!*, if accepted b/ Parlinmoot, will ensure a satisfactory and 
permanent *0(1161110111. The Government consider that such a 
•ettU^oi of a long-standiDg di«pate is too important to iaatiff 
any risk, eod^gering its aciiievement by delaying ths proceedings of 
the Oommiswou, already delayed through tinforseen circumstanow or 
by an ei)qniry» which would now l)e necessary one sided, in a point 
of a minor and secondary importance, relatively to the wider ieauca 
at atakeir, therefore, the lodiune decline to submit to tbo Commission 
any aperoiflc charges in connection with the treatment of passive 
Miister during the recent tronldos, the Government will not think 
' ^ further action in refutation of the allegations 

Hand lU officer*. Ihe reply etates that the Government 
dbdM to release the pamive resistere before Mr. Gandhie letter wae 
to|NV9d« 

A A. »• A r .. Durban, Jcai, 26* 

, ^ At. m«. meeting. of Todimii mUreeeed bj Mr. O.ndbi «nd other 

’ the prorWoMl »gr«,ment 

MMhed between Mr. Onndhi nnd the QovernmoBt. The Indien 
Ot<.niice. Oommit^ bee opened Ite mltinge here. The Union 
Oowmmeiit .lone is represented bp Coonwl. Thotw wm a f.ir 
kUMduioe of lodiaoe, but none of the lenders wee there No lodiui 
iritaew* were forlhooraing J-idg. Solomon id th»t the poeiti" 
wu mMi ime.tiifentorp. Ih, fndun'e nllegetion, of iil-lr«.tment 
fell to the ground, noleee they nnpported them with erideoee The 
q^mlenion Mkedtobe Dotiflod of,p«,ifl„ ellegetionn bni none bed 
be« rewfirf. Mr. Oh.rl« de Vilhore. r.p««ntiog the Ooyernmm,^ 
(n^Mnoed Sir Willmm Solomon that the Oorernment wan not 
. pMpnmd to addnon endenon regarding lha Mleg»tiooe bat wu 
, prepared to meet the allegalione of ill-treatment m«Ie in ..idento 
The OorwawoDt hsd not ooiuinnoioated with the Indiana ate.,,. 
tooagh_ Mr.^Onodhi.^^^^ Solomon rwiarked that toSj 

did net know how far Mr. Oandhi reprcaeiited the Indiana Mr da 
ivaiirnbemilinnlyg. Jtoted that the Oorernment would gi.; „W.n^ 
Mgardiar^he ellegttloun of the nee of aiineceMary hwe, i„ renrerain. 
tha.diatoehenuee. Sir William Solomon : There again the erldemS 
<Ind!aw «i_iniporUnt aa they in^a charge, againat OoTerninmt 

. ** ‘*n it will be moat difflonlt ta 

te*******.!,** Oominiesion hw no power to anmmoo wltnee.,^ < 
«r. da Vi ^re, leplyiog to Sir 8„lom„n, stated that tlm ? 

Onwamente atWnde_ cooewmug the g.„er,| ’ 

.eoataiaad in the Mae hook of eorreepoadeaoe which it wa, Znoacd 
to put »« at a latar ,lage._ t»idence was addimod regardlni^ 
Vaant Bdgoombe, alftay. Tlia eridence was aimiUr to fhat giton at 

&*."?* nT**. ,»'>er« were no freah lainm ffir 

)BaiiJamln,ttoberteon was pimnt tlitonghoot thepreoeedio».liat.aW 
to tha atattinailU on behalf of the Indian Oorm^nh After 
M^ft IMdeombe eridence had been heard, tha aitling waa 

i earned 

l■ tKAabtoQMol Ia4«ku oyitloovo, tU« proee»4ii,ff, 

Httlatotoreit, Met ^o^kingh.>rn^ VrotoZTf UdCT„ul^?' 

4otoilc4 ibe *y«^l|>?|toruili4g iudeutun.Kl ludiaua in Indta^^TTr 
eaid lhab ih« tndlan^ immigraaU were made valid In 

ir^^by regi«g<^<^ vWioitt: t#g3d to whetUrthey wJwpJg^b! 

^msma^udore ^ eteUcA »0 per cent! re-todS^Bd ' 
an^fcn ttrminidina ^.#t«t iiidealarae, eiiwe tlie strike iodeatu^ 

. It^iaukad refaaedto l»tiidaat>m «r pay the Time Ponnd Tax m 
jsymto ladiA Tha imw»t,,(^ tto ,Ui^ 

' ■ ■ jfdUa • ^Bgwre'VwiU. ^iita§.toato»aw fa Aiwo.^ ft. v 

a4ncafali|ty of ^»>ng evidence Uefow ih» fSotoipisslona 

msived' 

l>t^^ 'the teth ^ 




r-ySVi 


eotor into tha chargea m^, b^ime U 
. ladaioa not togivearideDee.' .The' 
anxious for some setdement of tbeae' ' ■ ' jprievaaoeiL^jl.f 
expreasiog hi* porsonal views, tlmy agreed with theto PT jStiOieieA^ 
luent of India, The latter’s view of the Xd Ta^ Wto tlbef ' thi ; ollitto 
for which it waa impoeed, namely that of indnoiog t)to |n^#^ 

^ votom to India, waa no longer b^og folflUed at Wfa ailaii 

deputation from Natalp whi^ visited India tn 1908, ] 

were then entered upon for compulsory iWfWrtoMon iM iawp^ 
iDUmns At the termination of (heir indentoree, hut they |eU throi^d^ ' i ' 

In view of tlw prohibition of the iinmigrAtiOD tsy > 1 ^ 
the effect intended, And the invidious HAture of i(s 
Also the feeling in lodim the Government of fndta desired its tofiM ' 
The oooHw were moat ignorant of the cooditibaa to JlilS a > '< !■!' 
Many left India as the result of a family or eaeto aUarreL; add: ^ ^ ' 

would not take the trouble to undersiand and appreelato the cbtM^^ 
tione under which they would have to serve. Sir Beojamih Rohill^ 
sou eoggosted if it was thought desirable (0 replace (he £g 
liceuM until ex-lndentuiwd lodiaus got domioilod, the UohoWeho# 
be taken out once and for all. The Governineot of ludi* ^* 1 " mcA 
anxious that means sbonld bo found to validate tn on ik^m fm t 
ritgen in South Africa. The only way out of tlie diSiIdtr aegni^^^^ 
to be registration with a declaraliou from the man toai he wqttiid ' 
take only one wife. Monogamy in India waa practically tlto rWe,' 

The Government of India agreed that in case of plorM mkiYtagsl. 
only one wife should be admitted in South Africa. It also d^red 
that all the existing righto of Sohth African-born Indians ekotild ha 
maintained. 

The Rev. Mr. Pearson advocated the aboUfion bf thb ta* dd 
cellos did not understand its ug^iffoanoe when they left 
the tsx failed to cause the ooolieo to return, Ito enggested thot eons#' ^ 
indticerneut should be offered tb them so that fhey ww4d ritfe - 
voluntarily, such as a gift of Iwebty or thirty pounds, - If the whlteh 
really wanted the Indians to leavy, one clear way of Indaoihg Ofc 
to go waa to boycott them. Mr^ Pearson alto objected to the liix 
on the ground that it indaeed tl)| Indiana to re-iodentarb* 
atoered the indenture system tt/ be tborouglily bad. Mo ' 

that the material conditions undfir which indeatured lodtonsAitod 
were very gowl, but objected to its being made a criminal offence to 
refuse to work. This increased the criminal |>opolaU<>a. He had 


'V'ljr 

A?.' 

. 
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vaaauiuret |'V|kUlllUOS. Xie Bad. t n 

come to the conolueion tliat the indenture Kveteni placed obollbl 
disadvantageous positiim in regard to the administration cf| the 

4 . 
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Oapt, lUoDv B»v. 

Capi. Raauw iav ot tlie Imperial OttoiM ...... ™ „ 

skipper of the •• Ilamidieb ”, who (li.lingoiahed hiMAtt i 'mi Aji; 
the reco.Qt Balk sn War, as you have been lm dba^ 

Itoutor, paid a flying viBit London lately and hat 
. . •• wtt expected uadv the ii>^toi*iiw ri>my'-^ 

visit with the recent purolutoe of the Braxilian 
Turkish government and, no doubt, this subjocf iiiust 
hia attontlon, ainougst one or two other matlctw. wi^ 

■ certainly d^lt, while In London, The Cap&b*. teyy ^ 

, from granting any iulerviews to the repbrnehtarixea of » 
wlm had attacked him by hundreds, and >0 ^c Mfi 

very little of hfs doin^ in London. 1 have, hodev^, 
tial rcaeona for believing that his visit to this ob^tti 
coUDceted (vith the Tt|rkit^ ^aral Prgainsatuto 
matured most favoavably.> Ooneideria^ tlmL^ 



obvious that the .OttomaB iwthcbitiw should 
the proper establishment of Uiis vital atm 
if the Turkish Empire is to hate a jproep^is, .m 
able futurer-^an olrilookfor 
looked m^e'tiopefa}... \T»iiuy. 
navaLadvi’suiV'M.. Oi^stantln^Id^ ' 

p^d and ftom tmlsi^ 

of(hh 
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Vd Mtitted to improre tMr Wwjr-HfcR^ problwa is for the Turks 
tll d i M B^yes to deoi<ie--~it csonot fa denied by attv thiokinff man that 
ft was Gfermany and (irermany only, who oould help tlie Ottomaus in 
tl>ifji rsspeot. There is no otlier cunntry in Jiuro^xj to-day which can 
Highly boast of such a thoron^ and perfectly organiMed Army as 
GvrnMiDy possesses, and this is the sole reason as to why Turkey has 
hdgaged German officers as her military instructors, although uumer- 
political reasons are given in certain quarters for this step on 
the part of Turkey. Perhaps some people arc of opinion that Swe- 
dish officers or Jtelgian instruotoi-s would have boon omployod with 
|rr<^r ad vantage ! It is, however, admitted that the employment 

• German officers as instructors in Turkey U not without prece- 
dent, but what is really distasteful to Turkey's neighbours is the fact, 

• which is not withot-t its .‘-igew/ieanec, that tlie present Oertiian Military 
Mission is enjoying niaeirgreuler freedom frwoi Ottoman ollleialdom. 
and that it is thus wielding a mn h larger powaw and inilinoic,* a;j 
Compared to its prcilecossor. I his-; laxity allowed to the (jrermaii 
iu-tructors, from the |uirely Military point <ir view, however, was 
in iispensaUU* and will ccrrainly enable t'e in to diarhary.* their duties 
iuuoh more eClieiently and useluily llnin they w.utUl, were their scope 
oi' work and aioa of aelivity narrowed down to (he smallest limit. 
Tl»e bitterness caused by the appointment of the German Military 
Miseion in certain quarters is very greatly cnUancCil Ity the recent 
•utry of Enver Pasha in the Turkish Culiinet us Miijister of War. 
TboM who are in close touch with this grerrt liero and know him inti- 
lUrttely are fully aware of the very moderate and sound sfatesmansliip 
with which he is gifted, in addition to bis numerous oth«‘r qualities 
asuHne soldier, a true patriot and u wonderful organiser. Even in 
the British -Press there is some mild yet plainly vi.sible utieaaines 
foil at his appointment to the War Gffico, and tiic Du/hj Mail has 
gone to the extreme of heralding the event with the prominent hcad- 
Utn*8of “Firebrand as War Minister.” They fiave lost no time in attri- 
hiring Euver Pasha’s new ttpjM)intmont to a dcUberate Germauopliil 
jsdioy of tlw? young Turks, coinciding, as it does, with (he presence 
of the German officers at Condautinople. The IXtil^ Telegraphy 
however, has published an interview, given to its Constantinople 
(h'rrespoiident by Enver Puslm, in which the new 'rurkish War 
Minister has clearly and plainly outlined the future Military policy 
of the Ottomau Government. The new War Mini.ster is determined 
to place the Ottomau Army ou a thoroughly organised and efficient 
ftmtiog, which, he says, is rendered absolutely cssontial for the safety 
of « lie Empire. If this deftMisive policy is deliberi^tely interpreted 
iir vatfouH quarters as the now forward policy of the “firebrand,” 
Jtomore maUguant misrepresentation of facts could be imagined. 
Enver Pasha has uudottbtedly taken upon himself a t«.sk of no little 
taiaghitude ahd responsibility, but those who have been following his 
Iwdlianteareer, sofar, in the service of his Sovereign and country, 
have no doubts ns to his ultimate soooess id Ins new role. May he be 
i|uired.loDg to serve bis couuti'j naefully aqd honouraidy ! 

ThB IviKUVU CoWVlBBKNpifi CoisinovBKSv! 
liuring the past week «>r so, the newspapers have Uwn full of 
letfers and “Hicios on the keen controversy caused by the Kikuyu 
CS^feroOoc, wliich was held lately in order to unite the numerous 
, B«|CCioQ» cf the Protestant Chmch for misBionary purposes, if Chris- 
! Islam as its rival in Africa and 

11 ^^ abroad, The anerptie Christian MiHhlonarios, it soeras, 

only Mow realised have a very formidable rival 

• with and are sparing no efforts to join tlje various branches 

j tdr'lPrme&taijtisih ao as to be able to strike unitedly against 

t ^ ti»U([toU:Otihk'0i^^ Tlus point is being vigorously pressed 
' to the subject. 

AraiiM o<Mdtov?rsy has r^ tutuenie Interest. As an 

entitled to enter thf controversy, bat I 
^ draff (stteniioo of the eealo^s Missionaries to 

'-i Bwl fpt, ,fflto(d> eaonot be disputed, (hat th^^y have before them a 
. this counUy llshlf tliaii in the 

; of tlm ffoJ'ld, over ^ which tlmy are expending uun»K*e8- 

\ pijt flfiiuttff fii «t»d «n«rgy. The simple faith of the Moslems 

A Mdhvtct^vff more to the jiagans 

^ dompHcated and ^mysterioas form in which Chris- 

ftaiil^y ia presented In tlkem by different m i ssio naries representing 
' of Moreover, the so-called 

i I'jhi^afldty ffhiclit exisV here to-dhy is itself in great daoger of 

more spiritual attentiou on the 


prl(fi>tMbod the spread of Christianity 

» ol' ti*® TOost unchristian system of cowVersions 

M«a^ia}>iWV«LaMAM ' mwamI iJ J A- .A.!. ..y'l ff 1* 




5 attend tqtiieir own duties 

no grater service 
th'the daBse of universal peace in thisworld 1 

lb« Islunio 

ex-Secr^ftaryof the ^tety, was amongst 
„ , , si'ffii^ffrti^fvilly ffwaw |Mst 
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Thk annual mooting of tho Tnistoes of the Aligarh College came olT 

The Annual Meet- T J*!*! Jftn»ftry, and we are glad to note 
ing of the Aligarh proceedings were throughout business- 

Truatees. like and marked with good temper. One of 

the important matters dealt with by the meet- 
ing WHS connected with a series of resolutions siibmitlod by the Hon. 
Secretary for the regulsrisation of tbo finances of the College and the 
proper administration of the various Kiuuls lield in deposit for differoi^ 
ptiiposos. The Hon. Scovetmy had jireparod a detailed note with Con- 
siderable lucidity and care, pointing ont the existing tangle in accounts 
and setting it forth in (tiliiilar form. These tables show that there 
ought to have been Us. .587,<)0d. l-n in deposits of various kinds, 
up to 3 1st March, 1913, but that the actual amount in hand was only 
Us. 211,805-7-8. The deficit of Us, 32r>, 797-18-8 was due to 
expenditure incurred in meeting the general needs of the College out* 
of the moneys sot apart for other objects. Of this obout a lakh 
and u hall cannot be made good except by oolloctiDg fresh subs- 
criptions from the public. ^'ou may stand off emer- 

gencies for u while by robbing Tetor to pay Paul, bnt as a system of 
keeping accoimts it is thoroughly unsound, and though it may have led 
to no actual waste, it has certainly produced a muddle in the finances of 
tho College from wiiicli it would take mnrh patient enro and labour to 
extrieuto them. We are glad tlie Trustees have realised this and* 
while marking their disapproval of the slackness of .ths 

syndic in charge of Finance, they have made it a 
rule that tho Itcgistrar should not pay any bill in future 

withoct satisfying himself that (1) it carries the proper sanotiou 
according to Uules, llmt (2) it ia provided for in the Uudget and that 
(8, there is enongli money under that head. Another necessary 
isolation adopted at the meeting was that the Budget raeetii^g should 
in future beheld in March when the budget for tho current year should 
be pcssed on thct>nsis of the actual figures from Ist April to Slst Deoem- 
Iwr and approximate figures from Ist January to 81st March. According 
to existing practice budget discussions are mere academic exercises in 
accomplished facts. The reform in method though tardy is welcome, and 
we trust it will leadito greater financial efficiency and expedite work. Till 
now the budget meetings have been held sometimes 10 months and fre- 
quently .5 or a months after the commencement of the financial year. This 
laxity wa^i little short of scandalous and not long ago several ^Vustees 
had brought it to the notice of the Board. We are glad Haji 
Mohamed tSwaleh Khan Sabob brought liio matter up this time with 
suocrcsH. Me are also glad that another important proposal of his was 
accepted, nc,, that the Long Vacation siiould begin in the 
'CoHfegc just ifter the annual University examhiations. This change, 
which will come into force in 1915. is absolutely necessary, for the 
period of two and a half monibs from August to the middle of October 
now devoted to vacations and coming so soon after the long period 
of inactivity when tho students are waiting for t'uiversity examina- 
tion results reduces the length or numluT of College terms and leads to 
a great waste of students’ lime. Among the five Trustees elected 
Ihbs year we are glad to note tho distingiiif^hcd names of the Hon 
Nawab 8yod Shamsul Hilda, Dr. Ausmi. Mr. Mazhar-nl-Haque and 
Mr. Jinnali. Wo regret that Mr. Mohamed Faiq missed a seat by 
just a few votes, and hope that cither the Old Boys would elect him 
or the Trustees themselves would do so next year. Messrs, Sultan 
Ahmad, Mustafa Husain Rizvi, Dr. Naziruddin Hasan and Mr, 
Tasaddnq Alimad Khan Sherwani should be certainties for next year! 
We must also acknowledge that the Honorary Secretary of his own 
accord withdrew some proposals of his about the Syndicate which wara 
noti. o«l.r,.„dthi, .Jg,« w„ll tor f«to. wVlmw 
proposals wHl not be pressed again and thit the Honorary Secretary 
^ the Syndicate will oo-operate for the well-beiAg and progress of 
thmr joint charge). 
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VTum tb« MaM»ln«n 9 of £ndi» became mw e<m}e Ago of 

Uie intention of Ht« ImperiAl Mejnety m 
Tbe Gift q( the ‘CaUph SulUn of Turkey to ptwmt a carpet fof the 
‘to Ae1»aiAii Morfemi. Mosque, they were peculij^ly graliSwl 

^ at thtH gracioue tiiark of Hie XcnperiAi 

Maieetf'e good-will toward* thorn. It was not only gratifying to their 
eentiment of devotion to the CabpU. but wae regarded a» a vieible 
proof of hie appreciation of the help whUdi the Indian Mueealtnana had 
rendered in aoiue meoHure to niitigoto the suffer! iigM of tlu*ir I’urkish 
brethren in the hour of their sorest need^' And naturally enough, 
they wore booking forward to the arrival *r)f the Caliph's gift in India 
with much eagerness, for their higliest j^asure whs to receive the 
gift in a manner worthy of the oc^«8ion. iVihi had, in parti- 
cular, IxMsn on the tiptoe of ex^K-ctancy and had made elaborate pre- 
parations to mark its enthusiasm and gratitude for the honour of 
which it had obvious reasons to be proud. Ihose who witnessed the 
striking demonsirstion of the Delhi Mussalinans on Uio occasion of 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan’s return from Constantinople would recall the 
ciroumstances to which iu some measure it was due. A stixmg 
rumour had proceeded Mr. Zafar All Khan that he was bnnging the 
oan)«t with rumour was electrical. 

I Hugo throngs turned out t<i greet what they supposed to be the bearer 
of tlic Caliph’s present, and the crowd » hat accompanied the pr^wession 
1 through tlw hot and stuffy streets (d Delhi was unparalleled in the 
1 annals of the city. H, however, tianspircd that the carpet had 
‘ aot jet erriTed, lli.t, ». twt it m.old 1» bnmgl.t to liidie bj tlw 
t new Ottoman Consul- Qcneral, His Excellency Khalil Kliahd 
who would hand it over to the Delhi Moslems In person. 
And now began the long period of eager waiting and preparatiou to 
Sv« His F/xoellencv a belittliig welcome. Arrangements (or a 
maanieoent public reception had lieen made wd perfected months 
Sfore. Scores of young men bad enrolled themselves under the 
indefatignable Mr. Chisbti to form a mounted H's Excel- 

Snev the Consul-General, and they had provided themselves with 
SLwive uniforms. The exact date of the arriia^^ of the 
' fleneral in Belhi became the one topic of discussion. 

‘inKMama the general talk iiiescry Moslem household. Rumour 
rumour spread and died away and yet it served to 
the people’s hope alive. Much impatience naturally became 
M davs wore on aud numerous enquiries began to be 
‘ W us every day. Bin there was m. doubt in the minds of 

I SrS Mussalniane that the Consul- General would some day come 
‘ Md the oeromony of handing over the sacred pi-esent of the Ca iph 
Ito the Indo-M An»8 ut Dellii would be performed in a way befitting 
M •vent Well. »he C'onsuMleoere' tiM <K.tM end— for 
^llBt the people of Delhi kiuw. porha|,, ^or. end the oerprt 
ZJun eiraehow been .mnggled into U.o ra<^«o. f* 

SS, lowd It epreed OH l»»i!l'‘ 'w'T "’"1' ■“ 

pnijere. We need not ee, wbet their Icelinge bnie 
vnoay f jr conspiracy of silence around them and their 

SSLt hoS. .“d deelrel l.j eh.tter.«l idi their feet. Tbej l»d 
Sj^it’meire the C..iiiral Oeneml in their tone of tboniende, 
SSTconeiil-Oenerkl’e eomiiig on Tli.ir.id.j «m m eeoret an 
it was sudden. Only a faint rumour was heard in Uw 
that he was coming from Bombay, which was afterwards 
bv the Deputy CommissioLer, but at such short notice 

>^oOT went to the atetion, bnt none wee eure of the eneot tim of 
hTMrlrel end many went hwk dieeppoinled to ihrlr liomre. When 
■ SStattrein arrived et midnight a liirkieh genllemiili w«o eeen 

Stfe who etlU Hngen'd there tiiehed tow«d« the oerriage. r|iej Iwurnt 
to 111 ", bending orer . 

SSTtor bojwe eonteiaiog the eerpete to Die Drpntj t ommiwinnw . 

ISjKJrwho hml evidently been iient to tekeohergo of them. The 

nMiohSeoerel quMly wont to hie hotel. The oerpet* were »Ten 
- ^ ^ Hoeaiu Committee that luet n.. tune m apreediiig 
SUL wJ^rle^M to people heoerae awere of what hadhappaaad. 
TwCK»and attended the Jnme preyere, and ae the pnpide 
S? mI ae»Mi«n>a to toit haatto that eome emd and mabgn tato 
WdiSrlw^^rtto >«»« fookad-foropportnnity to pow Old 

of Snotton a»d gmtitode towarda the Snltao 

Biwr Ofgi«»i"0d method of cheating s 

^ whoever he 

'tMd^TULperatedtimlaalto^oftoW^^ toe » not . 
2£,"3f^g«lileteiiiant. Uw onfy qm^ tot won«« 4toa 
*tL u^Mfgain of ell toe aaoreay mid thi. "PMwmrilr oondootad 

^Jr^Ctoton Ot«a«l.<to»totoiAW to Daptjw Coijmua^ 

Sf Hh aSS and .am* mambaili of to Moiowi OomnWto 
m ^11 *ihU o^nMoning eased a sttate aad aftbll 


Taa Turkish Bxhihittoii ahpiit irhleh sokia aliitudbo^Mh^i 
fltade ill these euiinajU fix»ai fddi* 

The Turkish Eaht. wnsfonually opened In 

bitioa at Delhi. okMulk Bahadur on Friday atler 

prayers. There was a large aitend^^ tpl ‘ 
Mossalmaos and the ceremony was performed amid gteal eathwisiav^ 

In the address presented to the Kawab Sahib full loention w^ef eomrae^ ^ 
made of the objects for which the KxhiluUoii had been urg^itiiaed^ An 
has often been stated, the primary ttbjeei uf tlie exhibition iaW > 
interest people in Turkt-h miuUfacturcs and indui^tries and thn9 hrllh|^ 
about closer rclatioua between Judta and the Ottoman Bmpifei.. 
Tlie immense ooonomic potentialitU’s of Tui key in Asia are weB-'kiioirK. « 
The PIuro|teau company promoter is more than usually alive Just mm 
to the vast opportunities tor exploitation that this region oners, umI 
rival diplomacy is busy promoting a race for conceasioos. It WnpilA 
be to the iimtiial advantage of both Turkey and India ft tMdg 
becomes more uctUe between the two couutries and the, ladbdk' 
capital or labour assioM to the ecuuotnio development of tlie OttonHMi ^ 
Empire. The Turkish Government would welcome such assistanSi^ ^ 
while liidiau labour and capital would enjoy facilities that they e*n 
not obtain elsewhere. A strong and regenerated Turkey ja held tn 
be tlie one object of British foreign policy and this end can not lit 
better achieved than by offering encoaragement to the gfOUfth 
of closer economic ties between Turkey and India, The jrtWr , 
oeeds of the J«lxhibiiioo will be exclusively devoted to the profUKWlMt 
of the Kcbcme of colotiisatiou of tlie Moslem refugees Va AlatdKsk 
Dr. Ansan iu the oouise of bis stay lu Turkey took an aotlve pta*, 
in the formulation of this scheme and promised to help in the 
establishment of a colony by i-aishag subscriptions from amooigsli , 
the Judiati Mussalmans. The details of the work done itt 
this ooDuection have already been published iu these nage^t. Tha 
exhibits cover a wide range and we shall give a detailed deseriptiusr 
of them later on. Among the attractions of the Exhibition are Dr. 
Ansari’s lantern lectures dealing with vanooa phases uf Torkiah Uli 
and Dr. Asmat Ullah’s physical feats. We congratulate the orgn- 
nisers on the great success tliey have aclueved iu bringing theta Inajg- 
cherished idea into practical sliapef The perseverance and detolloil 
of Dr. Ansari, Dr. Abdiir Rahman, Mr. Chishti aud the band el 
workers uuder them deserve spMial praise. The exhiliition will lagli 
for some weeks aud we trust it will meet with generous patrona^ 
from the public. We shall publish next week a fuUcr account of iSit 
opening ceremony as well as of the exhibits to be seen. 


A < oiiBKsroNOKNr sends us a long letter disputing some of the 

elusions we have reached in our oodsidittih* * 

“DUtmclivc Need..” "I Y““ , “to™*. Tuto" . 

He makes a wry face, in partkrbl|ir^ at lf>« 

suggestion that ‘'the Mussalmans should evolve a system ‘of ^-r 
niunal education based on thoir distinctive needs.” We vegrel «lf ' 

are unable for want of space to publish the letter in foU, hntv ww. , 
give some extracts wliioU sura up Its general line of criticiatn 
the substance of its argument. Our correspondent ihipki 
“what makes it (oursuggestion) partieulavly obnoxioni /it 
that it 18 a perfect tituslation of the feekugs and th<*, (ft |l^ 

man in the street.” “We seam to forget” ^ 7 

in making the Mm^aiman did not unmake the ” 

generous enough to allow the Mussalmans the Inaury of % 
live” creed, bu^ aocording to hin^ “the creed baiag 
and improve ns as men, why should the average maia parade^ 
professional MuUab may tfranglif wit), the 
Perhaps the Padri wUl Imlp to form a trinity of 
nation, but why in the name of all that is se^^ M 
average Indian have diefanctive In $hf 

adwiJio. .arp™.. to aomy^yria. aoto ,4. 
wishers, ^ ‘^te hundreds of ydtfug 

an, dok nnta dtofc a« to. aaot 
and who dentors the oonsequunces of tlie recent 
the rigid eafotoement of ritual in some of oof ^ 

He d^ not tell na wliat sort of education the Mu^*^**^ 
have-~pnA«?« tke solemn wimiory toatij «bw»g « 

Uoatamediltoto « 
his 'O feeBnga mrd nuahea. And q nh 
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:[ MKim tto paiiQaoQ for tl^^ mooibr 

. individHttl^-^e man in the atareet.* 

‘*T1»« Man in We do Ii^pt claim to know what liU ooneeption 

die of that iKMOg is; but we ooufese toafugitire 

snqdmon that he holds somewhere at the back 
ol bis brain a ptoture of a thoroaghl; vulgar and ignorant creature 
!ir)Vo ff|fnlreain^ e^^ ewavs noisily to every gust of pansion. 

Byidently a parson of this type u a fit subject for cultured sneer. 
Dor expertenOc of the lusu iu the street, however, is a little 
dideyent. He inay be ignorant and vulgar, but ho is snio of his 
instinots. and very often his iustinots g()to the roots of life. Ouiture 
eltttng.disdainfnly high and aloof from the eoiuuton life of stress and toil 
WOtidd soon beooiue a new madness, wero it not that the breath of real 
life from the street and the wiarket-placre rnsjasionally blows into its 
tmsy apartments and cloao^s tbcm of their soent-loadcd st util ness. 
IHie man In the street is the jwrsou who is the central fact about all 
oommnual life. Ue can be neither ignored nor snppresseil. He 
creates real problems and himself supplies the energy needed 
for iheb solution. He sets the pace t-> all social cndcav(mr. Mis 
needs are in real siguiBcance the oommnnal nectb. When he can 
hob. be tlioUght out of existence, the otjly pratJtical course open to 
obmmaiial patriots is to try to raise the level of his character and 
[tttelligeooe. It is for this purpose and nothing else that the organi- 
sation of Moslem education is necessary oii oommunal lines. The 
man In the street amongst the Mussalmans has certain fundamental 
viemn atgHit life* which have sunk into his consciousness and become a 
part of hits natm*a. In all educational efforts those views will have 
to bh mlbsn into aoconnt. It is needless to insist that his prejudices 
snd supariiUtkms should not lie nursed with tender care. Education 
would be ft futile thing if it were not directed to cure “the average 
mto’V of Uia limitations. But it is absurd to imagiue that the 
Mtissalmans can grow up into a strong, efficient and prosperous 
Community by r<iamiog at will through the edw^atioual wilderness 
that tho State Universities have produced in India. They, as a 
oommmdty Avlth certain ideals of life, have their di^tinolive ms^ds, 
and as long as these ideals endure, the needs can only be mot by 
evolving a distinct type of education for Moslem boys and girls. 



The Press Act. 


'Ak regards the views of our correspondent on the Mnssalmairs 
creedi the root defect of this type of criti- 
cism is tliat it does not< rise above the vulgar 
conceptions of religion and its place and 
function iU human life. Formalism and 
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ritual are taken to l>e tlie spirit and the inward reality: and In the 
home of *‘Trathi not Plato” mu<di ignorant and sensoloss chaff is 

bd hqrineb^ iSklnk his creed. Hod in making the Mus- 

unmake the man. 1^0. he only made a Mussulman 
ci bittt. And it is aurely this that raakos ail tiie difference. Seventy 
bumkh.l^ngs hUve some dcBuite title to call themsolv^ 
•iwwwinni'lyf We do not know what tlie title can be, unless it is a 
nf ideals about life which have moulded their 

irffl iuspired their past history. Religion 

ii^the imlj hoiid of miion among these millions of India, tor 

accepted as their 

kidApe. ' Ah long. as this iKmd exists, and hopes are 

^ unite freely to strive 

’ ^raumwoeo towards the faH>ff Divine event, distinctive 
tq be felt by tbem tor moral and iutollectoal equip- 
igbigs ii elways a dasaof men in all communities who look on 
ri^ decorative and piUtuirasdue, as the chogha 

I iras^tiie fflaa BaW i» reverentially taken out on the 

Of a vWt to the Bwnt Sahtb and is as reverentially 
the Moslem obmmanity whose 
[dlidqm keUSe of patrmtiem and loyalty to 

^ their miud^ they have 

> 3 t dMhwt|!i^ neede^aad- inay browse at will m search of 
^ ' But the bulk of the Masealmans 

that is in 
a responeibility, 

“ iut « diqtimstaoD. To have a distant goal in 

ta(W»e^< tftq mth ahead is sorely not more perilous 
J^iqt ^ fog and withouji iKe power 

nom. The Moslem needs 
tqi?'.,tbe^ platitude,; b6ow''sd. they , have 

distino- 
the \hot. 


We shall deal to-day with tlu* mo.st im|x>rtaiit a.isaraacc that wjw 
conveyed by the Govornraent, tlirough the Horae Mctulier who was in 
oliarge of the Press Bill, while enacting it iu 1910, namely, the assurancA 
that*‘it is not, like the Press .Vet of 1878, a purely executive measure.’' 
“The initiative,” said Sir Herbert Rislcy, “ indeed, rests with tiie 
“Executive Government, but ample security against hasty or arbitrary 
“action is provided in tlie form of wliab is virtually ao appeal U* a highly 
“comj)elcnt judicial antbority.” Uet n.s examine in thi.s conriection 
the nature of the measure, aud the nature »f the judicial safeguard 
provided tiirein as uudorst<K)d at tlie time, if not by Govorument, at 
least by the people of India, including tli iso who voted for the passage 
of the Bill, and thereafter let us see what value is attached to the judi- 
cial safeguard by the same “hlgldy ci'inixUent judicial authority” that 
was to decide the appeal from the "initiative” of the Executive 
Government. 

But before we do so, let as imt forget thal tbe Press Bill wa.s paS.s«<l 
when Lord Morley was still the Secretary of .Slate for India, and it 
will not be inappropriate if we explained here the general altitude of 
that great statesman towards judicial chocks on tlie initiative of the 
exeeutivo in its dealings with the Press, just as \vc quoted last week 
his opinion on the freedom of the Press generally and the evil effects 
of gagging the Press iu India. Spo.aking in July, 1908, at the Indian 
Civil Service Dinner, Viscount Morley referred to the Newspapers « 
(Incitements to Offences) Aet of 1908 whieli had become the law 
only a few days previously. He said, “I have n.» apology to make 
“for iuti-odiicing exe^njtive action into what would normally be a 
“judicial process. Neither, on the other hand, have I auy apology (o 
“make for tempering c.xccntive action with judicial elements; and I 
*‘am very glad to say that an evening newspa{>«r last night, which » 
“not of the politics to which I belong, entirely approves of that, U 
“gays: ‘Yon must show that yon are not afraid of refemug your 
“semi-executive, semi-judicial action to the High Court.’ ” 

We trnst we at« not assuming too much when we say that if it waa 
necessar} to show that Government was not afraid of referring to the 
High Court the order of the seizure of a Press for printing “a news- 
paper article i nciting to murder and violence, or resort to explosives fur 
tlie purposes of murder or violence” — an order, be it reinembertMjk 
issued i>y "a Magistrate of a certain status” at the application of a 
Local Goveniment — it was still mo;o necessary to show that Govefn- 
ment was not ni’rald of referring to the same judicial authority an 
order of forfeiture of the security, or the security and the entire Print- 
ing Pro issued by the Local Governmeut itBolf, because it was us«| 
for printing anything containing “words, signs or visible representa- 
tions which arc likely or may have a ten lency, directly or indirectly, 
whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, irnplklktiou or 
otherwise” to produce in the reader a number of feeliugs of varying 
degrees of impropriely. At auy rate, the necessity of showin.^ that 
Govornmeut was not afraid of a roferenoo to the judieiary could Iw 
HO lens in the latter case than in the former. 

It may lie that at any time the poUtionl circumstances iu a 
c<<untry may assume sUdi a grave character that it may appear to those 
respi-msible for the safety of the State the lesser evil to withhold from 
the judieiary the tsiwer to pronounce on the legality of executive 
action. Inaction or the permission of an appeal to the judiciary 
agidnst executive action may at such times appear to involve greater 
risks to the folate than action based on oonsideratioos forhidd u t(» 
law Courts, or iu which impressions and personal experiences to which 
no expression ran be given in a Court have been potent inceutives 
to such action. It is not so difficnlt to imagine certain coDtingenuies 
when the ^ate may be led to adopt such a policy for its safety if U 
ie recognised that in another set of circuinstaoues the State may rightly 
feel itself iKunpellod to declare Martial Law. In these easily 
imaginable contingencies tliosc responsible for the safety of the State 
have a perfectly straightforward course open to them, and ^at is 
to ask obtain the necessary antbority fur such executive action 

as they deem proper from the Legislatnre. J n 1878; Lord 
Ly turn’s Government, for reasons that do not seotn to be 
apparent toUs to-day, asked for and obtainud such an authority, and 
whatever onr opinion may be as to the necessity for such extraordinary 
powers, it cannot be denied that the course followed by Government 
on that oceaslon was perfectly straightforward and unobjeotionable. 
This wan the opinion that the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Bahimtullah also 
CxprealKKi in the course of the Press Act debate on the Hon. Mr. 
Bkai|ier|ea-a respldtion on the 9th inatant. jp[^ kaid : 

- to leaara Chat when Qcv«rainea& ask the LegistaMveCkiandl U» 

' measures empowerlbiik lam and ooinincbeaidra 

awets. to ra slten to them, tb^ qaght to foiw ajao, of rim cpnrisri 
ki to ssyi “gsUtlemea, w« want these powers Kt WboiioeiM Mi 
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tia and we want you to extend to your trust and confidence In regard 
to the iDhitner in which we willnpf<ly That would be a perfectly 

►liiiiglii course, and if flu y d.> t hni and the ('oiuiell Hoeepfh that view, 
tVittf. ia iK'tidrg liiiit t )- tc I/c .'•(tid, {tilt if th<'y ci.riie to the t 'oancil 
lUid i-fiy ’that ‘■ thoii^;li w''Miint. < ( rinin powein in regr rd to mjiMejH 
whfeh ate laidi i c( in-idiTut u n. » i,d that in f>idei lhnt, ihe^e powers rnu}' 
Tiwtphe arbitral ily t xerein d, w<' MiggeM, t inbfKlying in tiieAet certain 
•wfc-guiM'ils to j)iot( ( I peojilc who may bo ndveiHely alh cted by execu- 
tive ftetion uridi i thi i-e provisions, *’ we are entitled to uak. tbattbose 
l■afe•^'^nl<lH should he clfutivc ainl of Kneh a oluiracter as to pive 
roliel wldeb Ooveinimnl tbeinselves propowj they sboidd have. 

Ah we liave already sliown, Governniept did not deVito to follow 
the coiiVko it had ailopted in 1 h 7H, and preferred in tliowoidK ot Lord 
M or ley, K teinjieiiiig exeentivo actitin with judicial t Icinents,” or in tho 
wtndH of .Sir lleil.ert flisley, tlm j.ioviah.n of “a vt ry eonij.leto check 
on hasty or iiiipr'.per uetion by u Looil ( Jovcrnmciil Wo .•i:o lliore- 
foie entitl' ii vii oilier tlie 'iiN'i^nrirds Govio oinoMt ini. iidod to 

jil'ovid • iiir', ;o' o'. I'ldy I cii'.'od did ] n vido, o ' o ..r 

If W« eiivi )ii' ivo ibiii tboy ure not. elie.'live, wo i-.f ' o'liuiily eidiilod to 
aak at. (be vory loasi (h.tt, nw .Sir Ibrubim Kiiliin.tooilHb i.nid in tlio 
(/<inf,lrii. “tlic-o Kat’oLMiftid-. should bi- e-lToutlvo ,'iml oi .-.uolt n oluuacler 
«a to pflve roliel' wliioli t Joveriiiiioiil, I lioinso.l vo« proj .:o tb.oy i lemld 
havfl.” N ow the jiri.vision in (In; I’ro'-s Aei of Dll), bu' a j'ldieial 
wforence is contained in Seitioiis 17, IH and I'd which run as 
follows : — 

17. Ariyi lOiMiii liaviiip an uilei'eHt. in any |(rii()ei'|y in respeei of whioh an 

(Tfdor of forfeit are liaw Im'oii niiuli! umloi Moot ion 4 . IJ, !l, 1 1, m - 12 may. 
within I wo nil. nt liH from the .latcol Hitch oiiior, apply !o the High 
t.'ourt towt aside hucIi order 'm t)ie gi'oniid that, the newH[.apor. l«>ok 
or .ilhoi dociiMioiit in roKpocl of wlucli 1 ho mdoi' v a,-. ouidodi.t n<.l 
contain any w'ord.s, sipuH nr vhsil.ie roproHootaiioiiM.,)' the nalun- do.,- 
crifn'il in Hcction 1 Huh-Hectimi (/) 

18 . K very M:eh applinilion hIihII ho hcur.l and doloniiiin-d liy a .''pecial 

Itonoh of till* High t'oiirt fompiiHo.l of three .Itidpos, nr whcri' tin* 
^ Il'Kb t'ouit ootiHislHof loss limn Ihieo .!iidgc.s,uf all the .liulpoH. 

19 (Olfittippi 'ar.s tntho Special Me.ucii thai i In' words, sipinnr visif.le 
rept'oHonliil iona coiiiainod in I he newhpapoi , hook or ot her doeiino'Ut 
in rcHpoct of which till' order iti 'pie,st am was made were not of the 
iiHtiire itcMcribed in Hcelion 4. ,snh-He;'f loii ( / ), the Special r.citoh 
Hhnll wit tiflidc tlie order of forlVitiirc, 

Wlicre t hole is K ditl'creina! of opinion among the .Indgen forming 
luc Hpcciul lUmcli, the docihinn uliall lie .n a. c(ii<;Un'',e with Ihe 
opinion of the rnajoiity (if any) of thone diidgcH. 

(J) Where there i,s no Hueli majority wliicii eoncurH in sel ling aside the 
ortler in (tut'Mtion, nueli order kIuiH Mtaiid 

W« net} front this thu(. unlikolho nnivto'sal presitniption of i'lUglinh 
I*w, the Ixinolit of Iho dotiht was inicndcd 'it the I’ress At't ibst'lf to bu 
given to the State niul not to the itnlividtiul sitversely atrected. 'I'hut 
III itftdf was iiohiniill los.s (o Ihe iiidividiial adversely ahV'.'ted a,s against 
tlio State, hnt the Legislatiiie w«m fnitlier induced to enttet .Section 2'j, 
whieh boix all jnriadiction cxcepti that of the High ('ourt, and 
jMrrowa down tho jurib'dictlon of the High Court itself to o remark- 

«xtent, That Section rvina as follows - 

22. K very doelarnlum ot forfeiture piuii-irting to he made malei tin.-* Act 
hIuiU, aa aguinst all iternomi, la I'oiiciuHive rviiioncc (hat the torfei- 
(urii therein n ierred to has tak.'n plaec, and no priK'eisbng purporting 
to Is: taken nmlcJ' lhi«,<'.e.t hIihII Ih' ealled in question by any Court, 
except tbe IligbCoui't on «ueb upplleatiou uh hforciiuid, .yud uo eivil 
oa eJ'iminal procPCiliug. exi'ept a.s provkhsl by t-bis Act, sball beiusti- 
t utcl ngtdunt. any iH'rson for iinythiug done or in goorl faith inteudul 
to tK‘ done under tldB Act. 

W© had occasion to lake legal o|iijii('n on the nature and extent 
«( thi» bar of jnrisdiciion when the Histrict .Magistiate of Uelhi 
iaaned a warrant for ihe reizurft i f «U oojiies i f the Cow/ar/eand oiTho 
Udamitrd in which any portion of tho Maoodouia Humphlet proscribed 

tha Government oi India had been reprodiKmd or tiausiated, be- 
mnae we wore anxious to obtain from tho law Ooiiita an inju.ietion 
Against aneh 8ej/nro, And what was the .ipit.ion givon .’ U was this, 
kliiAt ulthoiigii fho publiortti.in pro.'^^ribod was tho pain^^’lct iisoif, and 
n<>t any copy of a newspaper in wliich a piirtion thereof iiad iH’en repro- 
(Utitidor translated, the warrant of tlio Dictiicl. Magi.>iratc. was, in tho 
words of Section 22 . a “proeenling purporting to ho taken ’ under the 
Pivss Act, and could not i'o called in ^nestion by aiiy Court oxcepit the 
High Court for th«i Province of Delhi. As the High tlom t of Delhi is 
the Chief Court sitnatwl in Lahore, it was iinjioshible to move It in time 
to prevent the seixine of copies of the C<wmide and Iho /famdani by 
the Delhi pxdlee. and (hey were sorrendered under protest. It is true 
Uiat when 011 the soggeothm of the Hon. the Chief Cotnuiitsu net we 
Apfilied to the District Magistyatfe himaclf for a ro-considcnition of 
his orders, he nphtdd our conUntton that he had acted ul(ru lir^s. 
But it 18 ev|iiHf)y true that il he had not upheld onr eontontion and 
hftd persistevl in his own dteision, the Press Aof had provided 
iMithiug like the hoKsled “very eoiupleto ebeck on hH.sty or improper 
Aetion” eien by a Difdiiet JdogiKtrate, exceptifig, of course, an 
Appeal to the High Court, in fact, we wer« t|idd that if Govenmient 
4 i^*Ured the forfeiture of onr Printing Press, and an ovcr^zcalons 
Aubordinute official also removed the trouser-press of the proprietor 
no law Court in tlu* wide world had jiirisdietioo except tho High 
Court of the I’rorince. This is not a joke but the law of British 
India M ebacted in the foim of the Press Act of 1910, and he who 
4 o«bU U imy briog a test case as we vurselvea did last Auguatd 


It comes to this, then, that whent seciiritv is demanded as a mere 
matter of course, ns intended by Air. S. P. Siuha, the Iranier of tho 
Press Bill, or ns a reHection on a journaUst, as is generally done, 
not only by Local Government under seciion ii (S) or 8 (^) bnt 
also l»y District Magistrates (e.ff. in our own case), no Court in the 
world has any jurisdiction, and that when any declaration of forfei- 
ture is made, no (.V>nrt in the world has any jurisdietiort' except tho 
High Court. 

We have explained this point at perhaps needless length, but 
what hn.s impelled ns to do so is tho desire to make it clear that the 
person adversely affeoled by any proceeding purporting to have been 
taken tinder tbe Dre.4..s Act lias to stake everything on one cast of tha 
die, and lliut the .S:ale is to receive all the bouclit of the doubt. But 
wlii.t if t)t“ die be I'liuled? 'I'lio decision in onr own case has shown 
II, ai "i ib r tl'.:* pie-i iil law (lie die; j.-i 1 .ad! d, atid ihc lion, the Homo 

^ieTt|^.•!•. '-p' .-.I.'',':- 01 . I'. li \\ i-f i o vci'u'.iu ni. in t lie dirl .'f. raised 

l,iy ill'.' llf-ii. ^I)’. i'anni'i jc;i, tioW' Irani, iy toM u.s that Uovem- 
iiieat has alwiiys inieiulc'd tiinl the die to lie u.scd should bo a loaded 
one. 

We shall (liscus.s in a .'.nb-eq nent issue tho question rni.sv'd 
in the l‘e.nipl)l<;l casi* nbuuL the groui.d.s of tiovoriiuieul’.' 

«>pinion which are to bo slated in a deciurution of forfeiture under 

Section 12 of the Press Act end the Hon. tbe Home Member's 
pronouncement on the subject. But we may explain that when the 
(fovernment of Bengal had also declared tho forfeiture of the 
Maccilonia l*ainphlct, and in pnisnnncc of that declaration the 
Police ('ommissioncr of Calcutta seized a copy which we 
had in Calcutta at 1 he time and had submitted to him through 
our solicitors, we applied under Section 17 to the Chief 
.Instioe of Bengal to .appoint a Special Bench of the High 
Court to hear and dctermiun onr appeal against the order of the 
Bengal Government. The Hon, .Sir liawrenoe .lenkins appointed 
a Special Bench I'oiiiposcd of himself and the two senioriaeat 
Puisne .hidges of the t ’alcutta Higli Court, Sir Harry Stephen and 
Mr, Justice Woodrotfe, and the appeal was heard for two days 
towards the end of August. Our application was based on two 
grounds. It was contended on our behalf that, in the first place. 
Government had failed to state tho grounds of its opinion in tho 
declaration of forfeiluio, which, not having satisfied the requirements 
of law. was null and void. In the second place, tho profioribedi 
PaiTifihlet did not contain any words, signs or visible representations 
of the nature de, scribed in .‘^I'erii ti -j, Hnl)-.s('C'tion The judg- 

ments of Sii Lawrence .lenkins (with which Mr. Justice Woodridfe 
agreed) and of .Sir Harry Stephen were delivered cn tho 1st of 
.September, P.ilJ. and in tho coiu'.so of these judgmeuts Urn whole 
Act was turned inside out. On tho Hrst point tho Chief Justice held 
as f'dlows : — 

‘• riie repetetiun of mi opinion cannot be its grounds, and yet 
“that is all that the notification furnishes in the shape of grounde. 
“This is obviously iu.su (ficieiit end not a complintico with tin* terms 
“of the Act. Moreover, I think that tiiis direction in the section is 
“mandatory and that the JiCgislature intended to impose and haa 
“imposed on iho Loral Government an imperative obligation to 
“state the grounds of il.s opinion. 

"The noli tie at I on, thertforr, appears to rue to be deJecUve in a 
^'material partienlm , and, but Jar Section of the Act, it wmild (in 
"my ojtinion) be our duty to hold that there had been no ley al forfeiture, 

* . . . . Ihc refoitt IS that thouflh I hold the Aotijieotion does 

"not comply ivith the provisions of the Act, still we are :Jn my opinion') 
"barred from •.jiicMtnmvoj the legality of the Jbr/'eitwc it purjrorte to 
ileclare." 

This astoniahiog result has been due not only to the fact that 
Smton 22 bars ail juritdiciion except that of iho High Court, but 
also because even the jurisdiction of the High Court is robfined to 
the narrow limits of merely determining wl.eiher the puldicHtion 
in respect of which the order of forfeiture was made did or dtd t>o|, 
in (he words of section 17, “contain any words, signs or visible tepre- 
“aenlations of the ualiue descrtlied in Section 4. snb-seclkm (/).” Ifl, 
others words, if u trouser -press was .seinied by the pcliee wlian a 
L ocal Govern niont ordered the seizure of a printing press, tjto Ocmri 
in the world had jurisdiction to call in question the logalify of tUla 
“proceeding purporting to be taken under tHe Act.” iiJveh the* 
High Court had no juriediction in such acuse, for in Ute wo»^« <ijl Um 
Hon. Sir lieginaJd Craddock, “tiio only issue that it was InTendi^i 
“should be submitted to judicial decision, and that tfialy to S l^perjst 
“Bench of the High Court, watt tho question whether ths word#, 
“illustrations etc., which formed the subject of forfeiture fell witfaitt 
“tho aim of Section 4 of the Act or not. , . Tlwe never waa 
“ any intcntioii to give to any Special Bench of the High Court any 
“other power except to decide Aye or No, wliothor the «rord ete. 
“complained of did or did not come witbu) Uie description contair' i 
“in the dauses and sub- clauses of Section 4.*’ 

This, then, is the joint opinion of Judiciary anjt the K^xecutive, 
that nnless a man feels confident of proHng without a i^adow Of dovibt 
and to the satisfaction of all or a tnajority of the <mns^ 
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lirof<it‘,.s!gn» or Tinkle ref uscntatkiDs as are oeither likely nor can 
eirer pcseikly kavc a tendrncy* ahcilitr tHrectly or indircotlyi whether 
»•/ inference suggestion, ailanon, nietaphor, implication or wen other 
•GtM to produce any of a nun'ker of restilts of vaiying degrees of 
graTit; and danger described in six Bol)-claose8 of Section 4 (i), he 
can BCek relief noaheie ngaintt the n.ot I astj., arbitrary and 
improper executive “proceeding j nipciting to be taken under this 
Act.” 

And even if be can muster enough confidence to approach the 
Uigh Court with an appeal bahcd on this one joint in which, in the 
words of Lord Morley, executive Bcti( n is Unipered with judicial 
dements in a matter (hat “ w< uld normally be a judicial procese,” 
wbai result must he expect? Let us coioult the judgment of the Hon. 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins in our own case on this subject. Says the 
learned Chief Justice of Jleftgal: 

The provisions of t'cctioi) 4 arc verj c( n ] if htBsive anti its lanugitgc. if as 
wide as human inniiuily could n i kcil. Jnilrat, H to me to 

aiohiuco i he uhi lf 1 0 ‘ii(je. vf raftjit.y v<git'rii oj tn^hviovic J tviu evrtai-hty 
on the one tide (o the t enj HdiUk o/ ■ivif OKsihUity oh. the iither. It is 
etilfienUto weto what lengths the opci-ation of tins Scelion might not 
be pJfcOBihJy extended hy mi ingfnious mind. Jt would cenalnly 
extend to writings that may even commatid aj>provnl. An attack 
on that degrudtfl seclii n ot the puV'lic which lives on the misery and 
Slianiu of others woultl come within 'his widesiucad net ; the praise 
of a class might not bo ficc fmni risk. Much that is regar< [fed a 
statrdard UUaature might undoubleilly he caught.; 

Itt another place the judgment goes on to say : 

If the rpplicant cannot istuhlith the negative the Act requires, his appli- 
cauon must fail. And what is Otis m{,ativef It is not enough for 
the applicant to show that the words of the pamphlet are not likely 
to bring into hatred or contempt any class or sect ion of His Majesty s 
subjects in British India, or that they have not a tendency in fact to 
bring about that result. But he must go further and show that itia 
impossible for them to have that tendency either <!irectly or indirectly, 
and whether by way of inftrf oce, mggeslion, allnsii n, metaphor or 
implication For is that all, for we find that the Legislature baa 
added to this the all-embracing phrase “or olherwiso." 

Befarring to the High Court’s powers and functions under the 
Act, 8hr Lawrence says : 

fhe High Court’s power (>r intei vention is the narrowest; its power to 
pronounce on the legality of the forfeiture by rcasou of failure to 
observe the mandatory conditloiiB of the Act is barred ; the ability to 
. pronounce on the wisdom of the executive order is withheld; and 
it* fvnclions are limited to i'i»mdei ivy whether the ajivliefivt to it hat 
diteharged the almoet hopelete tank oj etialluhivy that hit pamphlet- 
divt not contain u w'dt uiich fall within the all-corn f.'rehentire proritiov* 
ef the Act. 1 describe it as an almott hopelmit ta^ because the terms 
of Section 4 are so wide that it is scarcely conceivable that any publica- 
tion would uUract the nolioe of the Oovernment in this cotiru'ction to 
which some provision of that section might not “directly or indirectly, 
wheUj*5r by infvTeuce, soggetticn, ailuslon, metajthor, itiijilication or 
Otherwise” apply. 

“What then, * asks the Chief Justice “is the conclusion of the 
whole Hiattei ?” This all-importarit mscsi ion he answers conclusively 
in the following manner : — 

Of the two aliegcd cheeks on eKi'cotive action I uppoetd to be furnished by 
the Act, one, the intervention of the Courts, is incffcctnul, while thu 
Other for this very reastin can be, and in ibis case has bfjen Uisregardwl. 
without, in pairitig the pracrics) efociof a forfeiture purporting to Ias 
undet the Act. 

Well may Mr. Jaatice WoodrofTo in that case aak the Advocato- 
Oavq'ralt as he did in onr caso, “ Has a reference to this Co.irt any 
rcAlity at all?’’ And well may the Ctiiet Juatice say in the course of 
hi* dowely argued and mastcriy judgment that “ It may be a question 
“wliclher even the swo/oriifAwhiohtliifl Act jrov idea should not have been 
“tsUhh*^^^ *** of 1878.’' Mind, thia is not the opinion 

of liurt abject faefcg, an Indian jovrreiivf, but the eousidcred judgment 
of (Hhe highly ctJtnpfMent judicini authority ” a reference to which was 
Writit Mich aelt conecioqs generosity providi^. hy Government in 1910 
KS “» Very complete check upon hasty or impu jer action by a Local 
GoverniilttnL” And yet pnch i« human iiige^^nity that out of this 
tniipfoiieiiMt'gt reateilal the Hon, the Home Member haa been able toex- 
ifanCi pnMic recognitkiii of the moderation and reasonablenesa of Govern- 
liifMiik4^ IBe proudly suenticned itt the debate on the 9lh instant that 
only five eaiswi were taken tip to the High Courts and not one waa 
•ttt'Ceiaful, gnd dbficliidt’d hit re^ the noteworthy observation 

Hbat “ bbe fact ti^t it haa hei'n ditSicult to prove that offending doca- 
* m^lihs were uantfccnt iteema to me the very gurett testimony that the 
^ iljeecnlitw aulht ritiea have exercised their powers in no arbitrary or 
Vfljii^etched manner.” 

And what into ba the consolation that the Indian Presg is to derive 
i^bsa' G overt ntent’s recent re-comideiatjon of (he question ? Sir Reginald 
•idd : “ X have ft very lively faith in the independence of our High 

“ tpmirt Judgea, and 1 feel no doubt, if at any time the Executive 
“ Odynid>»eht shoH^ their powers under thin Act rashly or 
^ the Judges will find no difficulty in surmounting 

ohetatdei and inyaHdari^^^ action.” We make 

nf 4hls generoOT the Judiciary by the 

the Special Bench of the Galontta High Court that 
htfixd ' our own appenlv *od parUculKly . to Sir Harry Stephen 

the Hon. the Home Member 
slgnf^ , bononir of the • citatio^ of . a oarefully selected 


passage. For was it not Sir Harry who made the following signi- 
ficant observations in (he course of his judgment about llie vt*ry 
passage which wag cit«d? “In ntlcnipting to form an opinion ou it. 
“I find myK-lf in a posilii n which, as far as I am aware, no .Judge 
“in the British F.n j iie has hten jilaccd since the reniole day« of 
“caily English jnnVpir.dcnoe. 1 have to decide a (picstii n of fact 
“on such evidence as is mj jliid by one docviment. 'Jho side on 
“wh< m the onus < f j idving his ciue is cegt ia not in a position lo 
“gi\e any evidct.ce As ihe ciher side has not called any witnesses, 

“no cross-cxaniinatii'ii has taken jdace Such infor- 

“mation aa 1 have i.s unverified and general to a high degreo; it has 
“never been niy duty to acquire informalion in the m^ter; and 
“absolutely none has heon suj plied to me on this oc asiou. Under 
“these circimistances 1 have no doubt ihat ant/ opin'on J may eyprent 
"ti'ill he recrit'f ii hy othet t with the rerpa 1 that ia flue to the ajfice / 
• have the hnnvr to hold, hut it will he iniposaihle Jor me to ahare in 

“fhia feetiny Acting < n sueli information as I 

“have, i entertain m- doubt ns to what my answer should her. But 
“the ahsenoe of doubt is probably due to (ho absence, of evidence 
“and cannot Ic Inkeii ns going far towards showing that the opinion 
“is correct.” 

We have now seen that the njijieal to the Judiciary has proved 
wholly illiisiirv and rhe oj'ja'al to tlie Executive has resulted in tbq 
prait-e of (heii own moderation. But there is yet one more ajipeal (o 
make, anajjienl to the oonseienoe and the reason of humanity, whether 
£llgli^ll or Indian, boili oflicial and iiou-oiTieial, in India as well 
as in England, and we conhdentiy appeal to that tril'unal to decide 
iietweev. us and Sir Reginald Craddock. , 
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V. 

W’e hove dealt at seme length in our previous articles with, th« 
questie ns relating to the intellectual and moral advancement ( f the 
Mupsaln ans and the ergnnir.td ar.d sustained efforts (hey will have 
to make in erder to jrererve their Ci n.mnnal individuality. It will 
have, we trust, been clearly lesliscd that the firganisation of Moslcnx, 
cducntii u lu'Ids the supreme place among (he tasks of (he community. 
This is a truism to which every communal patriot would subscribe with 
loud emj basis. Jt is, however, truisms which are. frequently misunder- 
stood and usually neglected in practise. There has been so much talk 
about Moslem education since the late Sir Syed Ahmad sounded hia 
iKite of alarm that the problem bn.s grown almost insipid and lost its 
interest and seriouencss iu the popular mind. Even many of tfaoe* 
who are presumed to know better seem to he indifferent as if they 
Ivelieved a prolilem of such singular character and range could b« 
Bolved by the sheer expenditure of lung-power fora full generatiott. 
The prevalent temper of a Mussalman with some taste for communal 
work may be simtiued up in “ 1 know all about it.” And primed 
with a “knowledge” which generally consists of a miscellanoous 
assortment of stray iinjiressions, borrowed half-truths and dim echos* 
from the inanities of a professional jireaeher droning to a bored 
audience, he dif-mirseB the whole subject with a glib*assuiance. 
This ail-hr.owing, self-complaeeu . and facile type of education monger 
is an unsusjiectcd liindrance and a danger. He has damped public 
enthusiasm and lulled the Muesalmuns into quietude by his cheap, 
cribbed and mumbled jibrases about Moslem education. He talks of 
iDtelle"t«al and nu ral and ocial progress because he must, since 
some one ebe has set (be fasbion. But he underatands his subject no 
more than (be projiie be sets about to advise. His views are 
medley oi strange desires leavened with a kind of low, practical 
ahrewdoess. Fat berths in Government ofifices; wealthy Hindu 
baoyas and merchants; reminiscences of his travels in a railway train; 
his mild eiiconnlers with men who fill the atmosphere with uew 
cries; his occarional glimj ses into the life of great officials, with 
their nnspjiroachable dignity and neat, silent ways; his rapt wonder 
at tJie huge ndniinistrative machine running on noiseless wheels — 
all this alternately stirs and overwhelm* liim, and he is driven 
to seek refuge in pathetic harangues at communal gatherings. 
The dominance of this tawdry vision must cease if the Mussalmana 
desire, to build up a truly strong, enlightened and virile community 
fit to play an effective j art in the affairs of its country. Intellec- 
tual equipment selected for its cheapness at some public anction, as it 
were, would not do. Cbaracter and personality esnnot be bad ready- 
made. Con'tmunities can realise (htniselves only through their own 
efforts, by the energy of (licir own wills and witli the help of their 
own inner light. The first great thing is to feel the stress of hope 
and aspiration. When the goal is clearly set before the eye*, and 
self-confidence does not fail, the movement ahead, even through 
errors and pit-falls, is assnied. Education is «iin|)ly the necessary 
training of will and intelligence, imj>osed by the conditions of the 
present, lo meet the demands of the future. 

It now remsins to sec what sort of destiny (ho Mnssalnians of 
Indift have been idealising for themselvoa and whether their ideftls 
about the fntnre are not mere will -o’-the-wiatia luring tbem on te » 
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CrBttims »oil inuj qaest. fljini in»y «t«o wk with partiaeoM whether 
the HaMelmftiiji here reechid thek of caltare »ad eeif-diwipline 
whieh eloae oen brin^ eboat • unity of parpoae nn 1 tho erolofcioD 
•f ideeU about future. In modern Inlian hUtory there U no 
noce pathetic chopter in eonae reapccta than the terrible dilemma of 
the .Moelem’ficwitiop and the infinite travail, almost paralysis, of effort 
that has ensued in consequence, I'he advent of the Bfitish rule in India 
not only dispcHsessod a dynasty and a race of its political power, bat 
also intro iuq vJ social v-iliiH an 1 political BUula^l^ wliioh by their 
impact on aii aTicicut {)>lity l«l t) oImh anj o ill ot. Tm ocoitest 
•offerers 'Were, of course, the vtussalraansm who with the loss of their 
political (h'luunncc wore tlir.Mieii cl with' tin i )n of th lir c ilture 
as well. Tus r.svolutioiii-y f»r;jj w ircV t'n m v o;- 1 sr of thoj^fs 
hrou|ht in its wak i sot. t ) w >rtc to d » n )li4h t‘n Hy;u'))h asojUted 
with Moslem civillsali )u ani p)or(5r. Tn} sinn of ubte; loss, 
the swift iinp Mi iiujf chatijfe, th i rapid onrush of i leas which implied 
a rebuke and a cluUon.<o t> old social aKioni wore inhnitely 
galling to a proud and sennit ive people. I'ba Mussalmaas lookcl on 
with sullen despair. Time has however, rocoiiciloJ them to the 
iuevitable, and they have learnt to estimate thotr situation stripped 
of the glamour of the past, in the clear light of day. They see that 
they are the subject race of an alien Power which has given India a 
firm, peaceful and progressive rule, and they also realise that tlieyare 
•n a complete equality of footing with the oth.jr races over whom they 
•ace held sway. To thj'lliul is tho clnu, 5 o did n )t inun any 
awicward shift— it munt simply a clung) of rul'.rs. 1' o tho M-Hsal- 
mans, however, it was a djui )ralisiug (l)scent full of terrible 
mental and ra>ral shocks. Inlul, it wu a fenful fall oi th) 
horns of a dilemma, which still lies athwart the political sitiutioa 
of the community. As long ns they were th ) in ist.jrs of the o ointry 
their numerical strength or woalcucss did uot count. The 
dhaoge in their status from r tiers to subjects, ouj tying equal 
rights a id eharing equal reipoiuibiUties with thi ilitilus, lus thrown 
them into a serious embarrassment. Western education and democratic 
ileaU fostered by British rule have taught them th) supreme value of 
WUmbers. The lesson with its far-reaching implications has haunted 
thh ooosoionaness of the Mussalmans evor since the first generation 
«•! India's patriots began to visualise the future in terms of Western 
palitieal experience. If representative iristitiitious an i gov.)rnin)nt 
by majority were the goal of lulian aepiratim, the Moslem minority 
might conceivably sink into eternal political bondage. The evolution 
of a comm m nationality united For secular end.H and of a lofty 
type of patriotism was not an impossible dr^^am. But. as long 
as religion was the dominant force in the lives of the Indian c ommuni- 
ties and differences of oreed, temperament and sociid outlook remaiiic I 
vital, Nationalism could not become the supreme motive of conduct 
abd endeavour, nor would the minorities cease to have their fears 
add Ihelr doubts. Such were the natural thoughts oi the Mussal- 
maOB as they first began to tako ^ took of their political Mitna’ioo. 
Western education was in the mvanttme opeiii ig up lo them n^w 
vistas of thought, and tiicy soon began to fv'cl tli) insult and 
perversity of having to live a life of repadiatl > i, of veile I hostility 
to all that has froctiftod and ennobled human effort in history — the 
•trivinga aUer freedom, the noble rage of patriotism that sets itself 
to purge the lives of men of all that is vicious and mem in their 
condition and oireumstanoo. This lias been the dilemma of the 
lloalem position. 

U is manifest, then, that the freming of a dednlie, e niipict and 
^insplriug political oreed has been for L mi Mussaimms a tusk of un- 
told perpie.xity. Political thinking a uong them had b-isn rill 
recently starved, halting and jejune. The idea* embodied in the 
latest programtiy? of the Moslem Lsiguc signify not so nmeh the 
di^very of a straight and sure pith as the protosf. of edn juted, 
■idlf respwting MussalmaiM against a Ilf) of td, vernal apology. They 
rtcognise that the aspirations wldoh the lu li.sn Nuti’onal Oongress 
has made vocal are legitimate aspirations, and it would be an inf.vmoiis 
thing if they lived to thwart tbem perperiially. What is moix, they 
as ta«U, feelipg all the euthnsisMU i or ' progress that has 
Huatained and moved m»n in history, share those aspirations 
themselves. They are still wanting ii, political oerve and as «u ranee 
and this is solely bec-uise they fin«l as yot no basis for 
froo participation in the gc-ueial political activities of the country with- 
out losing their o.uomonal indiviauality. Certain receiik tendencies 
of tho Hindu and the M wlcm tempers have shown that snob basis •. 
W not iiuposslble to svedve* that, In Fact, it may be ovovled within 
w shorter 8p»cc of time than, most pcpole have hitherto been prepared 
to allow. For this, h.»wcver, nnffagging efforts will have to be made, 
and the exisUng ma*!^ .>1 prejudices and suspicions removed from the 
path by ciirctuUy educating public optnton in b-dh the communities. 
This is an aspect >f the subject with which wo may deal later on. 
We are ooucorned for the present with the character of the politu^ 
thinkihg that is going on in Moslem India and the sort of dreams 
that the MuS'odmans are dreaming about Iheir future. 

Now, tlw simple fact is that the Mussalmans h tve so far done no 
political ihiitkiog worth »ho name and their dreams about the future 
are vague and fleeting. The dilorama to whwh Wo have referred hae 
hitherto been bene of their political exleteiice. They are just now 
beginning to have a sort of co^ueed •nggeetion of the poesij^Utiea 
that* the dilemma ean be solved will baye to be done Mibff 

vtheee posaibiUtlee emerge in feature and ontllne end ligfal the way 


aolution. There are, however, certain Tandamanbat faoto in the 
Moslem ^toatioa whioh must be grasps in order to loria a clear 
estimate of the needs of the Mossslmans and the character of tike 
ideals that they may altimately evolve. The first great thing to 
remember is that a Mussalman's religion is his m.)st exacting loyslty. 
Id all social and political endeavour he will seek the inspiration 
of his faith. A time may possibly come, when religion may loeo 
its vitality and some other secular force take its place. The political 
problem in India would then shift to a different plane and the Utnda- 
Moslem question would cease to be. But as long as religion ie n 
vital force iu luiis, tiic one parvaling atm»p‘icre in waioh motive 
and purpose take their rise, a Mussaliuin osu never forget that he is 
a Mussalinau any m)re tlim a devout Hinia can bcoome oblivioos 
of his iliu luii n. Wuui Ci-ejl loyalty is tli) determlaiag fajtor of 
political conl ict, itis best to reeog iise th it rii) preservatioa of its 
individuali'.y would be to each coinmuulty its most natural aud 
jealous c ineeru. Political co-operation am )ug dill jrent com n mities 
cau be sec are J only on the basis of Hu.;h recognition. The Moslem's 
task in the political sphere to-day is to preserve his communal 
individuality as well as to participate on free and equal terms with 
others in the conduct of Inlian affairs. The thought of bis numerical 
inferiority an 1 his luck of apritiil* for 8)lf-;mjrtive aal padifuU 
political tactics have often depressed him and turned him to seek 
consolation iogillia visiois of th) past of Irian and imprssible 
dreams about its futur). We do not, of oours), mraa that tile 
feeling of Islamic brotinrbrol, which renlerstli) syuipitbiei of a 
M 'issal.ain o-cxtensivc w th bis rcligloi, is in a i/ o»a/ to ha 
deprecated, fbo effjct prolujil in Inlia by tin wtrsin Tripoli and 
the Balkans has been a great revelation, Am'd the travail suffer- 
iug and Hirrow itUks provjl un nistakably t'l it the heart of Islam 
is alive. Tite future of a com 1)111)11/ that hi.s something worth living 
and dying for is not quite hopeless. And it iiaa been equally made tnani* 
fast that the only motive power that esn be applied With effeat to 
Moslem communities is religion. What we miai is that idle draatws 
achieve little, and t ie habit of n irercrain si indulge:) )e ia a mare 
sentiment incapacitate* a man for practical aid fruitful effort. Tue 
Mussalmans of India must band every nerve to building up a glorioua 
future in their own country. Their strength will cootribute to the 
strength of Islam as a whole. Evan in a democracy oltimate power 
d>)es not iwside merely in numbers. By dint of character and 
intelligence they can become an indispensable factor in guiding 
the fortiiu'js of tbeir country. A community of seventy millions 
united, iutelligcot and virile, would b) an effoctivo power in auy 
scheme of government that India may ultimately evolve. The fiiturr 
of the Mussalmans ic in their own hands — to make or mar. They 
must accept the existing oouditions and make the effort. They calOh 
not leave India. They cannot drive the other communities out iuta 
the sea. i'liey can nob alter the broad political oonditious as kbey 
exist lo-day. They have to make the best of the situation and 
set to work to equip themselves anew intellecLiialiy and morally and 
meet the other cominunilies on equal ground. 


It is impoBsiblo to think of any other course that would not b« 
an outrage to the best instincts of the community. The Britisk 
rule in India has been a great blessing to the people in many ways. H 
is gradually and inevitably leading theiutun to the goal wbiuh wookl 
mark the consummation of its work and wutild be at once its jusUflai^ 
tioo and its crowning glory. The people of India are being educated midi 
trained in various ways, and the day, however distant, would assureilly 
come wheo they will take the direction of their affairs in tliftir nww 
hands. The Mussalmans can delay, if they will, but oummA 
permanently stave off the glorious event. And if they ohoqse t 4 > b# 
pel verse they would only stultify themselves. The bieal of a fuMv 
nnited, self-directing India is surely noble and oapacloou etxmgjh 
for both the Hindus and the Mussalmans ri> share. It is m idAd 
that needs many decades of toiling, devoted service Irefore it i^khei itr 
materialise. No secular enthusiasm, however, cau be more aad 

ennobling than the one devoted to this object, The Hitidiieiaad 
the Mussalmans cau only thus rise to their full stature as n^n 
com uunitles. The fact, we are happy to note, ie beginm'ng/te 
on the inlelllgenoe of the Mussalmans. After the growth of lakodbr^’ 
ednoatiou in the community this result was inevitable. ThiMM naidi<biiM4 
minded English publicists and officials who detect in this IV 

change in the traditional Moslem attitude towards thf Britialt 
either dslilierately perverse or grievously inistaken- . There 
no change in Mo.slem attitude, but there has been eertaioly A ekWHge ' 
of method. And this has been due to the le8s<’ns ' the MosSkliipebit 
have learnt from certain recent Oovernment aois and measares; 
have often discns.Hed* the (rend and eft^ M the 
ment policy in these Columns add ueed not refer to 
again. We may simply say this thkt the Mr^lmhe 
the Britifh rnle, as they have evef regarded it befq#,, a guailMleft. 
for their free development They bannot, hnwevs^ ^ blii^ id ^ 
direo^on to which all p<>liticarib{^s arb tendindr^^t^ 
to look ahead and mark the path ilyit lie^^^ 

WQirld fariii with their fellow travelhira qa the way w^ 
aet out on their joarney ia a difl^raot qd^on whs^ wW;: j^<q 
dIsmiM In onr next, Bot evwh a 
- ■' progi^-poetnla^. 



i^eayttona ,witk a strsn|^ Nt pc^dar 
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Tlie Comrade. 




Tke G>iiDdl. 

By tmb Mov. Hit. Qvr. 

** As large a charter aa the wind to blow on whom I please.” 

— As You Liks It, 

You may not believe it now, but there was a time when the sky 
‘Waa clear, when the Indian sun shone with all its hrillianco, when the 
fraaa and the trees were green, when men could enjoy a joke even at 
their Own expense, and women’s dress hills could increase in inverse ratio 
to the aiae and weight of their dresses without endangering Prestige. 
Then indeed the Hon. Mu. Our could latigh and grow more and more 
unfit to l)e a jockey, a hantaui boxtng eh(impi(Mi, or the cox of the Ox- 
ford Boat at Putney, or a noml)er of Mhcr things that carry no weight 
in the world of affairs. But it was not a century or two ago as readers 
way well imagine. AntiqnariaiTR say it was not further off than 1911 
when the world was young and gay, and although the previous quinquen- 
nium was noisy without being merry, it was felt on all sides that, now that, 
the paiifloafaoli cf the lustrum had taken place in 1910, in future noise 
and mirih would go together. Behire tl « year 1911 ondwl, however, 
olopd* Ix^an to darken the hoi ison lioth on the east and on the west. 

Tha Indian sun began to lose its hrillianco without losing any of its 
blasting heat. Jokes began to require, in India as they do io Scotland, 

“a deal Voare.” But the making of joke* was itself hecoraing as diffi- 
cnli an the enjoymegt thereof, for the unbroken colt that had till then 
nafor felt the tonch of bit or snaffle now l-egun to feel itself to lie « 
^•ded hack for which whip and spur Were occasionally necessary. 

ThU Uiled for close upon a year when iho cloud that was at 
first no bigger than a man's hend darkened the whole firmament, aud 
4k storm swh as imperious Lbau had experienced fihgin to make even 
lax wore Kih«st people inclined indulge in Lkar’h rage. The joy of 
lirHig was gone, and in its jdacc came the passion for death. For a time * 
w Werry maik kept undiscliwed the featurt^s of tragedy, just as b'*redi 
ke«^ up the pretouoq of affluence even when rss atigwta 
UiWtt OD recogMlirm. Where genuine mirth lent 

tsolotlt to tlm jocund face before, now a mouthful of blood from the 
kvsaEl kgell aocoropaaied the forced laughter on each occasion and 
iaeamadinsd the face. With lenrc access of grief misery began to 
mock itself and the laughter grew dry as the heart became drained 
of blood. On the 6th of March, in the oonrsa of the Council Meeting 
tho Hon. Mit. Ob p stole away from the busy scene without good-bye 
^ e?«n OK r€ 90 ir, Thewbrld no doubt went on as liefore and Mr. 
'Ovp well say with the poet: 

j[ Wb«t te tbsnre th^^ does nob go on Just wt before without Ghalib ? 
W^y tfited cbpio^^ apd^wherefor^wail for him ?) 

Ilbt Md Jklmqst exbahsM another blow of 

«a« etrtiok; time it Ml^nearer the lieari than before. 



From mocking itself misery begun to mock ethere, and the Hen. Me. 
Our api»«ared i« a very strange guise indeed. From ohronieling the 
amu.sing weaknemes of eaay-going babbling legislators, he took t# 
recording the distressing indications of the "strength ” of- grim and 
speechless (if not nnspeakahle) administrators. Mr. Gup disguised, 
as a War Cerrespuudent and couching his grey goose quill on 
a field of battle was indeed a strange sigiit. These were almost 
thcaigns of the end of the world, and in fact the Hon. Mr. Qop did 
say something about the Day of .Judgment before ho disappeared forilm 
second time. Well, the heights of Simla saw him not in September, for 
he was making an nquarial search in the Silly Season for the Sea- 
Serpent and was hungering after the prodigons gooseberry in London. 

To-day, still nmler the stiraulns of tlie New Year’s resolutions, 
the floH Mr. Gur resumes his seat amfmg the gods that leisurely 
contemplate the dull debates and hesitating half-hearted conflicts of 
mere men below. Let Fhkr-Imnok hurl the javelin of liis loyat huflooa- 
ery as before. Let tlie Oouva coutinne t.» make searching inquiriee 
into the paternity of liis Baby Proviice, and let Boon. air Sabkb as 
usual refuse to l>e saddled with the co.st of niaintenauce. Let Kuirsw- 
H VI, pipe, lot SoHBN r. ar and let MAnRAS-CHUTNKV-PiOKi.it-AoHAK' 
add piquancy to the cold roast beef ofSANoow llf. The Hon. Mr, (Jor 
is once more there to enjoy the fun and the frolic, and even if he is 
bearded like the pard, it is only to catch stray jokes as in a net, as 
stray ethereal waves hearing news are caught in the wireless apparatus. 
But Mr. Gui’cOTn<‘s back a sadder though not a wiser man, for sadness 
comes hut wisdom lingers, and the mirth will have to be noisier and 
more side-splitting than before if it is to quicken a more sluggish puls*. 

Council met on the 6lh January aqd thus commenced an unuinally 
early session. The A. D. 0. announced H. E. after whom iSt. 
ViNuBNT stepped in from the same door. When H. E. had taken 
the chair an exccllant X 1 of Additional Official Mernberscame forward 
to take the oath of alloginnce, being lead by two skippers instead of one, 
Sao-Babzi Maci.auan, and St. Luke. Porter seems to have imbibini 
so much of the spirit of scdf-govei nmeut which is his own province that 
ho has begun to fancy himself as a Tribane of the Plehs duly elected 
by popular suffrage and not a mere bureaucratic nominee. So when 
taking the oath of allegiance he read out that he was taking the oath 
tis HU elected Member. 

When unquestioning allegiance had been duly sworn, questioning 
commenced and Raja Khusu-uai, led with half a dozen ques- 
tions in his piping voice, compelling the Saoh, the UnoesiiiEabi.k 
Amen, Sandow III and the Raii.way Slketku to reply. Now this 
questioning very erne! in the case of the UAinWAY Si.kbpeb for 
obvious reamns, but when once he is up he is not inclined to ■■'it dowa 
before a quarter of an hour, for the questioner, like Macbeth, has 
killed sleep, and the Railway Sleeper may as well stand iiji and talk 
as sit down and not snore. But when at tlie en<l of the session ho 
exchanges a lower sleeping berth in India with a higher sleeping hertb, 
in England, questioning OounciUors will miss the giver of the most ia- 
forming and exhaustive replies. Whosoever among the many eoi^U- 
taents of Raja Khvsu-hal wanted for his consumption ghee^ gMir.9i: 
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Hie Comrade. 




^.raii>t aaijted It ear*‘if<1 ty iJie ITwilwnyn at a low rate, waa wm- 
M>^d by tbe Bailway KtKRpai^'* eMiimiKo (hat Ibe Bailways had 
»r4 altrTedJbeir maainiiiin ntf n, xrnl if dicy wade any dwtinction 
between Piimr and avr, tbe diM'tiniiimtIon after all was only in faronr 
- - • ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ’ not also be -' 


the inif;r>i tod article «»f d by tl^ lioi*. May it not also be that os 
ffpr i$ awecler than au^nr, it ihonly ^Moat rcat-onablenm that proinptti 
the levy of a higher iat<- b r i'a cariiage. 

Among btheis Hni Ramjj af^lo d * will U»c Oovermiient be pleased 
to state wbeibcr ” < t<\, «>»'., anti the Jtrkii wAV Si.RRi Bn all of a 
sudden became, like otlor <i<;('ii|ii<'rs tJie (ituc'Mirueiit bront Bench, 
nndnly Iconic in hia reply, ami mid ffiat “ the answer t.» the lion, 
iiorober’a queatiiru is in the mgative.” So it secnia that the 
Oorerninent will t o/ be pleased to state wbethei etc., etc. That is what 
comes of imitating others, lor the Railway Slekpek never in all 
hia Cooncil days had fell ineline<l t(, refiiMt to supply any iufonnation 
ever saked for. The nujral of the atoiy is, be ware of imitations. 

8*1 SiTAJi asked fJoveinment. to utale what had been dttno by 
Ooverument to extend free < b nienlaiy education Hniong the poor 
and more backward clnssm, in to|.ly to which Booti.aih Saubb 
gave a summary of the Hnswers of the lifH'al Ooveitiments. The Ois- 
iiuited provinces hud referred the matter to a (''oniinittee of all 
talents wlir«Ke recomnreuda ioiH would ha considered wlien near 
BfanU would he olioted. In the Rahy Province compulsory payment 
of fees had been abolished and ninety per cent of the f.-.q-ils in every 
atrhool could still b« turned out if timy <lid not pay feea. Thus was 
Ulnstrated the paradox of free cotnpulHoiy education. Sandow llTa 
province was more business-like in its reply No hoy was refused 
edooation on account of poverty, wbioh, aa Euclid would have said, eta/ 
ifmonttrandum. 8o xftfr «!>'« seir-evident truth no atepa 
^appeared necessary in the way of further relaxation of fees. Jlie Pro - 
vince of the late Uoosi-Keppxl. orratlur the lute province of Uo« si- 
KHPPfcL had abolished fees for the last two years, and this example 
was followed by private schools also. In lieggarly Burma managers of 
lay schools could not dis|a‘ii8o cdiiention and dispense with fees, while 
the monaalio class could afford to do m*. Hence Bui .na Government 
, inclined to think it could dispense with free elementary education 
•llogetlier. 

Ohbrbv Chitbib had noticed the laconic character of some 
‘oflhcial rfiplics and resolved to be ♦rven with the officials. Reading 
out nucstions too long a process, so at requestor Sift Out— much 
missed by all tlie Coiineillurs who rejoice at bis roeralwrship of 
another Coumiil~-bad requested U on. Membeia only to refer to the 
question by iU number on the list. Usual foimula * “I beg (o 
ask question number so and so put down against my name.” But 
OtiiTEis impatient even of (bis, contented himself with the 
expurgated edition of this formula which he bad himself devised, and 
■imply said : “Qnestiou No. Ih.” 

After the question a little Isgislalion. In he c^'urse of this the 
A PMBUfEATiv* OiiPWAW aniKtiuccd (hat a certain unnamiabie 
individual had not only bren kni^htod hot had also been made a 
Baia, ead, as anticipated by a well-informed local official, had managed 
to slip into the Conncil. To proMuit future action for librf, 
‘would the Raja Kindlji announce that he is juM the reverse of an 
■wnaincable nilscreant so that there may l»© no mistake in the pnbli- 
^tiou of Ids name a# uiend.'^r of Select Committee. 

WoBTiiy MBVBn, most modest and pcacofnl member ofGovern- 
ipent, introduced and refered to u Select (?oniiLittco a “modest and 
♦‘entirely non-coutroversial” piece of legialalion. 

But the chicj mAiinvsa fof the day was the educational debate 
okMlied by Sua*n. His as he pul d, waa “an exoeediugly 

diKiplu one.” It was “a mere request for inlVmatiovi,’’ as appeal 
^ Oomnmeat ‘♦ to take the public into their confidence.'* Sniooth, 
wlaaginoua Sob«B» yours is a tattc/a mwpUcitai indeed, and, of 
You don’t mean to ha» m a child. Y on only seek for information 
Air wwch y.our dear friend < f the rmv-onation Unrbar hid Invented 
the Offiniwl ^reta Act. Yv.o only want to he made a PasrtMO Ten 
•iid aTi^abl pkt, “By 8p«cial Appoinlmon*-" to Bootlair SABBe and 
tliw 8 iiaby*oiv» loggctiting (hat there are and there c.an 

ko no aecret* in matter# cdwati« nal. With conviction Ughtiog up 
your fan# you d#i^ the p<'#tihtiiify of every teeny-weeny skeleton 
in the edcuatloiial plgeon holea and jou subpeona the inventor 
ul l^e Official S»mts Act «e ybursitnesa. Far lie it from you to 
Biticdncq a resoluiion in (be spirit of controversy or contention. It 
k iody pardonible ewioaity and the desire to vindicate the character 
uf Gov^nment that you «»k for a gliw>P#o_ «f the docuroeuts 
Uicdianged between the S»a»p"om and other innocent edneatiomat 
Sat al'dn polUica themaelvea aa they wish Indian students aqd 
teachers to shun it. Far be it from you to try the 
iwvat flattery. You only Mate an undenitUo fact tWaV 

hRd aamtation are the ttatch-Bordi of the GoYe^nw^ 
of liotUnr lB®t 0 aage from the land of the JKisWel why hiRd'dl^ 
Ad awwidioh of thoweb^ of schools in which All-Iodta k Intotw^, 
ud \ith the dkidwaight of ah unknown 

off- dkBdcl k which only one in thii Cowieil yow 




Soanir, disdsaning Iralting prose, commenced UiC 
the folio wing manner : — . 

Of Bengal’s Pieobedience In the days 
Of wilful ConxoK who hrnoght all our woo, 

With loaa of Dscoa till one greater man, 

Restored it^ — although Delhi too regained 

Her blissful ancient Beat of Government— ; 

’iin n«*t. 0 Muae, the time to aing. Of that 

Annn ill Keadon Square. But /)f the Fruit 

(>{ that Forbidden Tiee whose deathless tuste 

Brought Life not Death, and an awaken’d impulse 

Of Education aa Bciigara reward, 

Sing Heavenly Muse that on tlie secret tops 
Of Simla and Dar jeeling dost inspire 
A thouKand fear- and dismal apprehensions. 

Show tlu.u the vasinefis of onr Alymensiugh — 

A single District measuiing in square miles 
Six thousand and threo hundred thirty two ; 

Or of its teeming millions sing, 0 Muse, — - 
Four and a half they number — and compare 
Onr single Mymeosingh with all their England 
111 the not di.staiit diys of Charlbs (he First, 

Which it doth equal. Or if earlier days 
Delight thee more, say that it doth contain 
Twice ten tiiofs puny England's population 
When it was ruled by Eowabd the Conykssob, 

Or fifty times what tiny England had 

When conquering HicNOBSt and proud Horsa came. 

If even this doth fail to satisfy 

The Indian Nation’s fast expanding Ego, 

Work unt the flattering rath) of our millions 
To England in the days of Noah’s Dreadnought ; 

Or, earlier still, when grandma Eve prepared ' 

For grandpa Adam her first apple-pie. 

In anoient census figures 1 delight ; 

They point all morals and adorn all tales. 

I seek their aid for iny ad vent’rous speech 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above Parnassian heights, while it pursues 
Things unatteinpted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all I'emples thoMe of Western Leariog, 

That are foruooih our holiest shrines of worship, 

Instruct me, what in mo ia well- proportion'd 
Exaggerate, what’s low, make U'ufold loud 
That to the height of this fireat aiguinent 
1 may assert the democratic creed, 

And justify the ways of men to gods. 

After rapid excursions into the Gate/teer giving the aiw* awd 
lation of Mymensingh — thn-i proving it to be ripe for partitiuii^ild. 
thence into the biography of the late Mr. Avakda Mouav Gb^I;: 
and the history of the Amanda Mom an (.'ollegc, SoiiBN yvaated 
over things which wore moving fast, very fast indeed as fkd a# ffiiW 
motor cars, as an Iri.Hhman would say under the 
world- wide forces of irresisiuitle potency and the ioapiraflou of 
ressivrt ideals, created by education ami ^ 

and benificent Government. WJtliont fear of chollenga 
tiou talked of Hindu and Moslem Universities Movetlaen^v1l^ 
in the awakened educaliohsl imihiislasm, evoked by 
Finally, came to Myniensigh ablaae with such euthnsiaam 
SunBK bad to swear his complete innocence of the ckig, 
slightest exaggeration of language. Story of the Myrnefisillj 
red signing le«l document within a few hour# fodiftk*? 
a lakh apjieared like subscription of a foreign loilti si ^ 
over immediately on being brought into market, Jffi 
wonders, Govenimqnt wad; resiamsive and Gdyerhmcht 

tbeilc, and not one hot tv'O Diit^ctorsfavoured the raklni 
of tilie Collego. An ideal world indeed! and f ithouk aji 
theculmniiB of national newapa|ier8 wliso, lo, a itlialid 
over it all, and like wells and tanks and rfvers'^dricd l?y 
and filled in an instant by a Moiu^oon downpour, ^ “ 
filled fith “ copy ” hy the smart showwi, or ■ ^ 
aooording to the latest idiom from Miufa. Tke Bela^ 
recommendaticn, the UniverKlty Imf klwkhlld" 

OoTWDment cf Bengal woe in >yro|»aifii^ witJiit, ;i*W 
the Government of India decHned, to v . 

this Ule of woe, Sogfw 
exprek Btipnla^on thi|tt he Wt»nW^h6vr “ 
iai it iKjasiblCriidthotilThc 
^ d^fcweatml tieAtment'^^ 
piivk# 

fb# Mte ftw St^ 
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light and hope. **The Avakda Mouav College wonld have ite B. A^. 
elaKa opened in six months — wliich w«i8 not so lorn; to wnit after all/ 
unless, of course it was necessary to weaken the rest of the resolution. 

After this Sdrbm came to the School Final Examination, and by 
fhowiog that another examination had not proved a success, conclu- 
rively and overwhelmingly proved that tho School Final was doomed, 
foredoomed to failure. Only in the last sentence did the Council 
l^raap the signidcanco of this part of tho Resolution, for Sanax 
confessed he viewed with grave alarm and misgivings the operation 
and growth of a system which must encroach upon the ground 
covered by the University and eventually aerionsly restrict it. 
This introduced tho third and most tragic Act in this drama 
when SouBX, the victor- victim of Barisal, fought a pitched battle with 
the Sharp 'Ux and the I. 0. S. over a measure which, if it had 
been adopted in the reign of ill-fated Fullkii, wonld Imve saved him 
both the virtue and the necessity of resignation, and “I. C. S.” the 
4 BxhibilioU of discipline in the columns of the P/ dog. Having the 
sympathy of the entire Council with him, Sokbn’h oleagiuons elo- 
quence rushed over oiled castors. He escorted into the Council tho 
Nestor of Bengal Zamindirs, who never hesitated t(j boscige any 
Troy anti came as the representative of the past to join hands with 
representatives of the present most probably to save the ch.aracter of 
the representatives of the future, though Suren did not say anything 
•bout the fnture. 

As the Hon. Mu. Gup said last year also when the Mn,i> Hindu’s 
resolution asking for papers on free and compulsory primary education 
was discussed, and Suren spoke of these matters, wonder whether 
•ny Bengali orator or journalist could piuform tho miracle of 
discussing education without building the “Temple of Learning.” 
Boubn tri6d and failed ignominously. Shrines, worship and temples 
were ail (here in the speouli of liie Idol of Bengali students. Quoted 
with great effect the appreciation of the Beng d Government, on the 
dalcutta University Senate’s recognition of schools, from the Bengal 
Administration Report — for writing which the too intelligent Under- 
secretary was probably being sent to the most malarial Distinct jasf 
when his fnrloitgh was due. Having argued that there was no case for 
transferring the power from the University to the Local Government, 
SoRBN shrewdly entered the realm of “ between- the-linos,” 
‘*X cannot disguise from myself the conviction that behind all this is 
the old plea of efficiency,” The Senate, said ho, deliberates in public 
and decides in public, and even though it is mainly official, decides 
with the aid of popular i-epresentatives. But tho RdD-ution Depart- 
ment of Local Governments would deliberate behind the pimiah and 
decide in the tenana without outMde assistance. What guarantee 
then that its decisions wujiiXd always be guided by eilucatioual con- 
•iderations- ITien followed a syllogism. 

Government is nnquestionabiy a political organisation. 

Therefore, its educational decisions will he dictated by the police. 

One of the premisses was missing and the fallacies of Four 
Terms, Undistributed Middle and Illicit Process of the Middle 
Term were all there. But whether rulfts of Logic supported the 
gyirogisia or not, all reali/.e-i that the oonoluaioo was not so very 
wrong. 

After showing that in Bengal the piper was paid hy the people, 
iflsieted on calling for the tune and appealed fora policy of 
•« if be called for would be 

A*Role Brittannia” and ^ot “Baado Mataram.” Just as he was 
launching into a praise of “onr looaUusiitiitions, oar local onviron- 
mentP, our local traditions,'’ St. ViN<;ttNT. the Prompter, walkwl up to 
the Throne with tlm Shears of xVtropnis to cat short SnaSN's tlireaj 
of eloquence. H, E. with eharactrcatic courtesy asked the 
Bfoo, Member to conclude. Sobkn pleaded for two more minutes, 
fit H. E. lof'H’W’d hith that he had bail more than tlw 
Tigalatton forty minutea and must conclude at onjje. This exceed - 
oruel oil Sobbk who had an eluliomte pe^ratioii to doclaim. 
a« resourceful as he is eloquent, and saying “I will, 
J4y Lord,” #ent on as gaily as ever. “We of the East abhor 
gfffat rtd *"4^*** ohaogea whether in education or Government (No 
S^ntilbnary need apply) with all Urn warmlh ot our Oriental 
presumably a attdden change from speech into 
M H. B- had vainly desired. After praising H. E. 

imd -Oorernmeht for another rainnte or two, closed his stately 
ofiRon with an appeal to be penaittod to walk in the old ways, 
wii^ their atepe had been so sure, so safe and so steady, and where 
>« t^ *hole the results aolileved had beqn so triuinphantly success- 
lit the C‘ D. n»n whose steps had also been so sure, so safe 
Jadao fMallhy nof li^ a heevy hand on his shoulders and asked in 

Whither, O,S0RBN, whitherf 

' gat down When up rose the noi|*offioial hfem- 

G^yernnient of thdia and the official representative of the 

In r<:^dtoioous white turban sitting bo- 

■5^^* 4h3f,bthef »4pm^ Govemmeiit. 

' the flanfefltBres »hpht qontl^ts # tWs boici bqt none 

Swine ^ thiak/tbat it ^ntaink sealed 

lood' 








onginally made fora South African Republic, it contains — ^bombs. 
One of these days a raid is certain to take place, b it until then 
Preb-Lanoe can go <m dropping explosives of another kind in 
every debate to the seriom risk of the sides of Hon. Members 
being split with uncontrollable laughter. Fubb-Lanob, a true 
Oriental in his politics as in hi.s social life, would have all 
correspondence intended for the exclusive raonopolostic nse of 
officials remain in strict p-ird:ih, whereas he thinks it ^essential 
that correspondence set apart from its inception for pnldio use 
should parade its charms from the balakhanax. Wonder why he 
doesn’t wish to dedicate oven tlie.so murlis to tho gods. Publication 
of the former class of corrosp mience, with its charactrestio abandon, 
ite oft-recMirring allusions to tho oquilly outspoken sentiments 
of the ad Iressoe, and its nnder-cnrrant of secret and unrestrained in- 
timacy as indecent and scandalous as the pnblioation of the doeq-r 
mentary records of an interesting Bench of the British fudges in 
the form of “,V Lover’s Letter- Writer.” How shocking the mere 
mention in public of the language used by “Popsy- Wopsy” iq 
replying to the importunities of “Dicky Darling.” Why, “the 
majority of tliose who in Inige in commenting upon such publica- 
tions, and who have unfortunately not very many vocaVions to pnrsaw 
in lile (Lucky beggars ! Wish we had halt their ‘misfortune’) fait 
short of understanding it {R proper tense, and some of them, if 

they do so, may distort the mtmning in a way which may suit tlieii^ 
own purposes, ’ suggesting an “improper sense,’’ not at all snitingf 
the very proper purposes of the oo- respond — (P roof Kraobr: 

Is die spelling all right, Sir? Editor: No. I am afraid it is not, 
unless the reader is Scotch, Irish or Amerrican. You better ofifei^ 
them .motlior ‘r’ or they would take possession of the entire printing 
press.) — correspondents. “ Thus there lies a great danger which 
may involve grave issues” (Peoof Reader; Shall I drop aq.* 
‘s’ Sir, to distinguish it from ‘issues’ requiring an early grave? 
Editoh: Yen are too far-fetched, my man, and hope yon won’tgive me’ 
notice to join ',ho Punjab Secretariat where I hear they give a hatidk 
Home Gomroission to their dorks and translators on each day’s ‘bag.’) 
By so doing there are chances of giving a Held to hot-blooded 
youngsters, and an opportunity to a section of publishers whoje sola 
ambition is conoentrated on making capital out of the sale proceeds 
of their publications finding a ready market at such times and wluF«f 
may welcome the opportunity t<i rouse tho passions of innoiieqi 
{leople by such stirring publications.” 

This was indeed a sustained argument; bnt Frbb Lance has ta^ 
maintain his reputation even more than he has to sustain an aigq- 
ment, and in these days of keen competition in the Punjab for a 
tiny enough seat, it would never do to be the first to oppose only 
tho rosolnlion that has been moved. He must anticipate the next 
move also. Who could venture to talk of relevancy if a resolution ‘for 
th * publication of papers reminded Free-Lance of other papers 
too tliat should not bo published? “I have heard,” said the Prb»- 
Lancr “that resolutions are being passed by certain orgAnisations 
to persuade the Government to soften tho Press Act for the beueti 
of the above-mentioned clasaos which, I hope, the Government woul 
not lisUm to.” Bravo, Free Lance, kill two birds with the sing! 
stone ol disinterested loyalty, and always ask Government to irait* 

Nbi .BON with a variation, by tnrniRg a deaf ear to the pooph 
petitions. 

MAHAitA.rA Mir Kasim argued convinciigly that where ( 
School Final is a passport to service it should be held, bnt wh 
thousands pass tho Matriculation every year it should be the ot 
cxaminati'*n and shonltl be a passport to service. If yon doi 
understand the logic of this ask anybody in Bengal. They wr 
understand it anywhere else. 

Sri Sitaji was unusually eloquent, but as usual inandibD 
throttled the boaiitifnl speech with which he had equipped hi 
Indulging, a.s he said, in no language of flattery or vain compli 
ehacacterieod the blessing of English education as one of tho g 
blessings of British rule, and forgetting the association of proc. 
with torchlight and of students with processions, likened Engliiid 
catiou to a torch. Little do yon know, 8ai Sitaji, what a ciM 
believed to be by some of the blessed educationists, and how ijl’ 
is sometimes mistaken for a fire-brand! Von may go ba^^ 
sages and rishis of your ancient land, bnt approach not the stai 
of the modern world. Indulge as much as you can in high-thi 
so long as you do not think of the heights of Simla and so 1 
your living continnes to be plain. “Man lives more in the ] 
than in the past”, bnt take care that he does not deserve to 
the near future by cutting himself too mneh from the pac 
“whereas in ancient India knowledge and learning was confinr 
few,” it is plain that tho only policy in consonance with the ge 
the East is to confine it to fewer still. 

The Sbcond Pandit roust have gladdened the heart of 
by declaring tliat probably it is only a qnestioo of delaj 
affiliation of the Ananda Moban College “for a year or tw,c, 

SuRBN had condemn«4 Government for delaying it only for si; 

But he must have gladdened the heart of the Se.arp ’Un 
by ' referriog—quite anoonoeroeffiy, of course,— to the 
entertained by some people jMPesomably Hviog in Mars or 
^ayn, in short anywhere but in India, ihd iv thiit 
ChimhWf that “Government had been trying to eheek the c 
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, ffMondArj odncAtion And pl'icJn^ dJlRinlties in »U WAj.*' H® oom- 
^{imintAd the SecretArint nffl-iiHN on tlidir in'lii^tr/ by expfewo'i tlw 
/aai* Ihet even Apphciition* for alBliation rn iji b i treate 1 ‘‘as on® of 
til® nniiierouM papers that cam* up for tlisposal aoi are disposeJ nf 
<»oe way or nt^r under pressaro of work.*^ 

The one and only orij<inal Pavdit followed his offer eyo and paid a 
eAmplimriit toUio f«ith of IJiin^al in the i?o<).liiiteotion-» of G »v«rnnit}nt. 
Uesng^^ted ihe policy of hastening slowly witli the Soliwil Final so 
that '* after the lapse of sorno little titn^ e/fen in B mgal the miii- 
givings and the siiHpicions entertnined agaiQsl this examiniition will 
proliahly pass away.” As rcgArds the ’tran-ifer of the i>owors of 
iWCOgnition from Universities to fjooal ^overiimints, the Pavdit, 
with Iranspartfiit sincerity, nnnoiinced that he was certain “there is 
nothing that the Ooveriuneot liavo to conceal on this p>int’ , 
and yet his suspicions got the hotter of hi»^ faiili, and he somewhat 
•finex(*eotedly snpfiorled the duinund for papers. 

BoOTLAia Sahbo now rose to reply. In the kfoghal days every 
kittle commenced with the play of artillery on both sides from 


a aafe distance which never did, nor meant to do, any harm to any 
individual. BooTLAta Sahbb imitates these battle tactics to 
perfection. Every reply of Bootlaih S.ihbh omrimonces with a play of 
ill® artillery of compliments wliicli never dr>, nor mean to do, any harm 
to any Individual. After that follows the real business of the day and 
H is pretty terrible busirtess. Last year these tactics were tried on 
the Milo Hindu wIki has himself become a p.ist master in the 
art of showering harmless compliments charactrestic of Moderation. 
This year, in the sad absence of Mii.n Hindu which robbed Council 
of its greatest urnameDt, the artillery duel was indulged in between 
Bootlaih Sahrb and dear Soukn. “ Although his words were 
rather strong and fulminant, (Suaub’U.n, do ask the Bov at 
*^ utt whrbl whether such a mixture of nitre, sulphur and potash 
eomes under the Explosives Act.) I gladly recognise (aAcwi /) the 
moderate tone of his speech and his desire to (vo/Z^nt cough!!) help. 
SVBBN had been unnccessaiily ainrmed. Of eourse,allduetoamis- 
nnderstandiog, don’t you know. Ooverniueut desire wholo-heartc<ily 
to take people into confidence. They have no secrets in education. 
How could yon thiuk of such a dreadful thing with me and the 
Bhiahp’Un— V es, specially the Shaui*-Un — in the Education 
*Z)epartment 1 Never dreamt of such a thing as substituting mistrust 
***‘slor trust. In fact, I make it a point t » avoid anything in the 
Mature of a miss. And pardon me if I take cover — as we sometimes 
"have to do — liehind fl. E. whom some awful fellow in 
Bombay was sending back to England next Pebrnary with a view 
to substitute the Flaming Sword of the Empire. Surety it was 
'Doonoeivable to associate mistrust with the Vioero.valty of M. E. 
Hoping that nou-ofHcial geotlomen now sufficiently hoist 
^ith their own petard, let me prooeed to the real business of 
the day, Of course, as in business — or love— rules, onstoras, oonven- 
ions and etiquette ranst be observed. Those who oo-res — fNo, yon 
met stick to the ‘ double r' at least throughout this speisjh — 
';itOR)*-*-<orrespoud with Goverumeot must (eel that they can 
VfVN^id ^re^y ai^i (rankly without fear of publicity except iu 
uaaeaH>4o he arraiiged after full ooneultaiioQ with all oonoerned, 
lading third parties, known in Roman Eaw as «xtraneii and in 
ut* society as the plural of terlium quid. ' 

Having ihuf madejthe necessary pronouncemeut, Boon air Sarku 
^ dear Sorrm a nasty knock -out blow about differential treatment 
v^n private and Government Colleges, showing that while the My- 
nungh Ooliege retied on neperformed promises, the Rajshahi College 
' hither falffiled the conditions or they were in train, A passing sneer 
X he enthuakMm thah was claimed to be ebUse and a little skipping 
^ diseoroAtare ^of the authorities in the BbAiTa MoHAtr College 
' ' this part of the reply to an end. 

a\ooiiime)aoed a long-^drawa exi^esis on the School Final more 
irr^io of drooing pedagogy than of the brilliance of Bootlair 
. c.hWondar why Oonncil was not asked to take it as rr ad, or to 
Vi In the ** Pity t%}%d txJMuitir*' Quinquennial RmriiW 
vf by the SRARf’CTif,— even thongh he himself saye H as 
i* 

f this etluwgtiag diaaertatlon, no oue in the Gonnoil had 
energy to Helen with cHtioalt ears the hurried and doialtory 
fof proposing trahsFar recognition of schools from the 
iti^ to Local Qoveroiroea^ Confsaiently forgetUng^aa 
. eihgle official fail* IS far|^t, or (hlls to rememW when 
'y»-»tl(e faUatiy pointed out hy I#ord Itorley, that “whatever 
. fctf Canada is good for and that “ beeause a 

in Onnadh at certain times of the yeat^^le a trnl/ comfortable 
, thqiwhirn a fnrooat in the Decoatt is jtiai the very garment 
I would 1^ delighted to wear,** BoOTt Ain BAgna declared 
ery modern system of edncatioael organisation is tiased on 
and growing measnre of State oonlrol'*, and that * the 
sdtfoatinn is n daty which the Stidn owes to the paiaoln 
arising ghneraHon.^* O, Boots. air Sasii, oan you say that 
>ot meaim the same thing in the hatt-nalmd PSennn 
.A far-ooated Canada t Virhat respsot the State psgr to 

.aowJI miWaA waA_satfasami^LaiiMi 44 wnisft'iaiaaia*''idi'l^ li'fi'iai' 


.pass in the mlhdf of the Indian jparanta add the dreams that 
risttig generation dreams f 

After laying down a number of qneations to be settled by Oovmak 
meni which oould not be C‘)ntrovert«^ Bootlaih Sahkb ablppoAotrer 
tlie all important question, whether these q<iestions were to be yndgsdl 
according to the standard of the State or the standard of tlm pai^t* 
and the rising generation, excusing himself on the ground that1|edid 
not wUh “to introduce any unnecessary element of oonirorersy into bin 
remirk-i.’* Forgetting that he had already enunciated quite a 
number of qnostlous to be settled in connection with schobli^ 
attempted to show that the Uoiversitiev had no a-^nate maohinery 
for a.<cortAioing the condition of schools, as if that was all that 
needed enquiry. Still the main question was there and could not \m 
avoided. Why a oliange of policy? So rushed through three ear 
four “complete auswors”, such as, jfrsffy, the new teaching (Jnivereitlsa 
and, g ^ contilg -^tho new teaching Universities! But dear BooTLAfR 
Sahrb, was not at least one teaching University to lie made aeoeptelda 
to ait importunate corniunnity hy permitting it to recognise schooled 
on the condition that it did not clamour for the affiliation of ontSida 
Colleges, and now, dues it “seem necessary to set free” even that 
teaeiiing University “from the biirdeo of work in oounectioQ Willi 
schools in order to give it ti'oa for Its more appropriate work”? 

Sobr.n had talked of tiie piper and the tune argument gUbljr 
enough but had forgotten that, Bootlaih Sahru woe judblottvly 
distributing ids largosf among private schools also, in order to call 
for the tune that he liked best. Sdrbn had boasted that qiRt <dl 
619 schools in Bengal only 63 were Government schools. BooTLam 
Sahrb reminded Sithbn that out of 929 private schools only B44 
were the pipers that had not l)een paid for by Bootlaih SAHaa and# 

being anxious to call for the tune, “the Government of India havw 

expressed their desire that grant-in>Ai I should he mide more liberal 
aod elastic.” Who talks now of stopping the grant of the nem 
Pied Piper of Alig — no, Hamelin, that wants to jday the tuiie^'f biw 
own community, of course, in order to compass the destruction of 
entire rising generation ? 

Iu conclusion Bootlaih Sahrb wondered whether paoydw 
realized the enormous changes that were coming and ifaw 
necessity for recasting their ideas. “What may have sufficed hitherlw 
will not suffice much longer now. What seems an impossible reforai 
now will perhaps bo out of date ten or (ifteon year* hence. Thiagt 
are moving very fast id tlie educational world and if India wants to 
hold her place, wo must move is sympathy with them.” Tme^ 
quite true, and the Hon. Vfit, Our echoes the seiitimcuts ol Bootlair 
Sahrb and hopes that tceryho^y would realize the onormoui ohaogew 
that ire oomiug and the neeessity for rocastiog his ideas. Hiwr 
very true that what may have sufficed hitherto will not suffice mitcib 
longer now, and that the impossible rorornis of to-^iay will be tba 
aoachronisms of tomorrow. Thing.s are moving very fast in 'tbw 
educated world of India, and if anybody wants to hold his^daee, hai 
must move iu sympathy with them. Like Bootlaih Sahsh, Mol 
Gdi’ is au optimist about ladian education, and when he too Irmbw 
at ihe results already achieved with the materials at the dilposRi of. 
Indie, and reflects on the possibilit-ios as well a$ the diffioultiee of .(Ihv 
( nture, lie rests in hope. Only be asks Government to betiere in Uni 
honesty aod good inteut ol India, as Government whonld ha^ { n dhi * 
believe in tbe bouesty aod good iuteut of Ooveroment Ther mw 
straining every nerve to make Government, more responsive to tb ti' 
desires of the people and needs of the time, as Bootlaih si* If iri' (» 
straining every nerve to make education more responsive to tbe ! fiea4li 
of the people and tbe time, aod both count— and oonfldently oottblH^Hi 
the assistance of each other “in the great work before h* $11.'* ^ 

Soaxw responded in the duel of the arttllery of . 
with more compliments abont “the tone, the temper and the Mri^ 
of Bootlaih Sabrb’s speech, and while recognising -'nf^ 

friendliness and sympathy with which the whole ^.ihai itniscb Jbf 
oharged**« dear SuntN saw the Vision of India as t «hoqldl 
Bootlaih Saubs as the Minister of Education, sitting on tlte 
verament Front Bench, and himself, as the Leader of the OamsilMfa 
eeat«»d or the Front Bench op^site. U was a detmte oil 
for pabUcaUon of papers iovoiviag want of eonfldence 
ment, and Sdhbk fsH certain that after tbe cRvisiciR he 
with his followers to the other side and leave Bootlaih, 8laA f(i in'' 
plough the arid sands of Opposition. To be the ' Priiwa. ‘ 

India, to he aide to control $ fifth of God’s er^tmeia 
thrir destinies with his “Aye” and “Nay,” was indeed- LX '' 
hition. Who, then* cao qnariel with dedr fSkratti nayiRg 
LAiB Sahbb, ‘We reciprocate that sentiment ew ffifa kid/ 

This WM the one ■ great, thing ^Ridileved*- 

JejBQe, flat and - .anprotUehle.,; ' ,4idttnf .4smaRdiiigX|^^ 

“the pnbBo opinion' of tbb 

of 1^ ^veromenl best' tdde-^'la'lnsKwe^ 

flmkiBH MMuAmMt MA iwiiit itHll '**010' fbbl liSfla 


M* whbee and wb$t oo-opemtlon dote U 
JlntAlan l 


Somur fseRmed.hiiieel, etiB **ott 
liAo»Ae«0«n«ii»t^^i<>RLn‘''AftA4'd^^ 
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Enver Bey Appointed War Minister. 

(rnox IH* “ Tim*s” O0RRB8POHDICNT.) 

Coiutantincpl 0 t Jan, 4, 
Tho •ppointmeut o{ Enver Bey to be Minister of War and hU 
^VonioUon to the ranlc of Brigadier-General, which carries with 
ft the title of Pasha, have naturally aroused considerable interest 
whd are susceptible of a variety of explanations. It had been 
eS^ected that Djemal Bey, who has also boon promoted to tho rank 
dl Brigadicr-Oeneral with the title of Pasha, would succeed Iz^et 
Pasha. There is a tendency to connect I'Jnvor Pasha's appointment 
with the commencement of work on tho part of the German Military 
Mission onder Liman Pasha, on the ground that Enver Pash.i, as 
former militaiy attache in Berlin, would naturally be permna grata 
to the German officers and metre capable of rendering them assistance 
than perhaps any other Ottoman officer. 

On the other hand, it is suggested that the appolnfiueut «»f Enver 
Pasha is a perfectly natural step in the political evolution of Turkey 
Klnoe the definite triumph of the Committee. What, it i.s asked, 
conld be more normal than the appoiutruoul to the highest office 
Imt one tl^t is open to a Turkish soldier of one of the most 
oonspicnons figures of tho new regime. The truth jirobably is 
that, while the intluence of the Triple Alliance may have had 
aome weight with the Government so far ns tlio choice of persons 
is concerned, the appointment of one of the principal Committee 
officers was inevitable when once it had been decided to make a change 
nttho Ministry of War. 

Coni^tiinlinopU, Jan. 7, 
Enver Pasha has not waited long before shewing his hand. 
An Imr^rial {radeh issued last night permits him to place on the 
retired list 280 officers above the rank of Major, among whom are 
Hadi Pasha, a former Chu^f of the General StalV, and llurshid 
Pasha, a former Minister of Marine, and Cotnmaiuler, during the 
tboent war, of tho 10th Army Corps. “ Make way for the young,” 

^ is clearly going to bo the motto of tho new Minister h r War, who 
has agro^ to submit all War Office accounts to the inspection 
of the civilian omployoea of the Ministry of Finnnee. Many 
Members of the Committee of Union and Progress anticipate, 
perhafis optimislioally, that this concession will save Turkey between 
AT2, 600,000 and £18,000,000 per nnnum. 


I learn from a well-informed source to-day that Enver Pusha 
propose^, for the present ot any rate, to combine Iho functions of Chief 
the Owneral Staff with those of Minister for War, though it is 
dJfficniU to understand how any one ofUcer. however etu'igetic can 
undertake two such difficult ami different Usks without the asssisttince 
vf an active Turkish or foreign adlatus. The mystery, porliaps, 
is explained by the news which hasreachwd me frmi tiie same source 
lltat Damad Ismail Hali:^ Hakki Bay, a Co!(..ri(il on the General Staff 
aad fonnerly Military Attache in Vienna, has been appointed V’^ico- 
Chief of the General Stoff. Colonel Hafiz H dcki Boy is an energetic 
*nd active officM'-r and a keen Hupporki of the Cotrunittoe of Union 
and Progress. 


ComUintinoph, Jen, A'. 

An Imperial IraUh has been issued snnolitming the appointments 
«f the tuspeotors-GeDc.-al of tiie four Araiies and the Commandtiie 
«f tlHt 1* Army Corps into whidi tho Ottoman Army is to h« divided 
lienceforwawt. The following are the names of the Insjicoturs- 
Osneral ; — Marshal Tatar Oduvan Paslw in Constantinople, General 
offDivkion Zeki Pasha at Adrianople, Brigadier General Mahmud 
Jdttkhtar Pasha, till ycdorilay Ambassador in Berlin, at Erjindjan, 
aiiyd Brigadier Gena Djavid Pasha lu Mesopotamia. 

Anaong the appointments of the Army Corp^ Commanders I may 
l^oiw of Limah vou Ijander* Pasha to the Ixt Arnjy Corps, 
|Us«i|fi 1*80* .Pasha to U»o 2nd Army Corps. -lEssad 1‘asha, the 
of Yanina, Hertev Pasha, Eakhri Pasha, and Ali -Hiza 
*fp appoinUd t(> the Srd, 4th, 6th, and Army Corps 
r0»|»«bti4«tyr 


. AnothtMT Imporiai /rmhtJl, autkorizing the placing on the retired 
ligt of Otar IfiO siiperior officers in the Army, has also been issued. 
Awotbf jHose who are affected by this measure may be mentioned, 

• ly wddfli«h to Hadi Pash* and Hufshid Pasha, Glmzi Shukir Pasha, 
d<^{bi»delr of ‘ Adrianoplo ; Torgud Shevket Pasha and Ahmed 
^ Mni% Pasha, both of wlioin ewvod with credit in the recent 
; ; Abdullah Pasha ; Ahmed Fenzi Pasha, the aged re- 

sj^imrorof the Yemen; Yaver Pasha, who was made prisoner 
> IBttlg^rians at peredjlk h Hussei Uumu Pasha, and, finally, 

, Paslia, who surrendered Salonika to the Greeks, 

^ of Army Corps and some 25 Commanders of 

that of Mahrotid Mnkhtar Pasha has 
int^ reason*. Even 

to be eijwltfld by thii rtatemaot, publiihed 
liai he appointed Chief 
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first of whom 


will be a German officer, not a* yet definitely selected, while the 
second, as has been already stated, is Coh>uel Damad Ismail Hafiz 
Hakki Bey, who, I may atid, is connected with tho Imperial Family 
by his marriage with the daughter of Prince Salah-od-Din Kffendi, 
the only son of the deceased Sultan Murad V., who was deposed 
in Augiwt, 1870, and died in 1904. 


Russia and Azerbaijan. 

(By a Tabuiz Courksuonornt ok thr “Nrar East”.) 

Is this still a Persian province ? it i« hard to think b(v— 

(1) With 25,000 to 85,000 linssian trf>ops* lu Ai&erbaijaB, 

occupying the most important towns — Tabriz, Ardebil, Makn, 
Khoy, Urmi, Suj Bulak, Ihliiiau (Suluinst), Birab, Maragiia, Binab, 
etc. ’ 

(2) With Shuja-ed-l)uwlch as Governor-General, apiwinted by 
tho Russians. 

(3) With Governor-Gencial Shnja-ed-I>owleh’« palace and per- 
Bon protected by Russian troops every night. 

(4) With all the Goveriiors appointed by Shuja-ed-Dowleh 
being appointed only after their names, character, and inclinations, 
past personal history and present personal likes and dislikes have 
been submiltod to the Russian Consul-General for his consent and 
approval, and lirr-ref sa, 

(•*) With all the candidates for Governorshi|<M prMtnttd by 
Shuja-ed- Dowleh being considered by the Russian Consul-General 
as good Uussopkih. 

(^) With a Russian Consul, Vice-Consul, Consular Agent, 
or even a Tajir-Bashi in every town and city, nominslly “to protect 
the interests of Russians and Russian subjects,” hut in reality US 
“advise” the Governor— or, iu plain language, to tell the Governor 
what to do and bow to behave towards the Russsians and Rnssian 
demands. 

All these things are not at all eurprising considering the fact 
tho indisputable fact, that Governor-General Haji Shiija-ed-Dowleh 
receives ids instructions for the "ollowing day's work every night* 
from M. Vedinsky, tho dragoman of the Russian Consiilalo- General, 
by telephone. Ho dare not move a step without inforrnitig JA*. 
Vedinsky ; and in order to spend a few of the hot summer - days at 
his summer palace, at NaTi'intal)ad, this Persian Governor-General 
had to ask tho consent of the Pnssian dragoman before leaving the 
town ! * 

Now, where is thu intelbgcnt man who has any knowledge of the 
Near East who would, or could, slate positively that this unfortu- 
nate province of ours is a part of the rersinn Kingdom 7 Sultan 
Ahmed Slmh, the young Shah-in-Shah of Iran, had lost Azerbaijan 
soon after his accession (o tbe Peacock Throne of Nadir Shah. Of 
this fact 1 was informed by a friend, who saiil to mo: “At the time 
that MohAniuicd Ali Shah anived in Gninesh-Tope I was in Ardebil. 

.\ month bejore Moliatmncd Ali reached Persia, before there was any 
talk or nimoar of his coming, I received a letter from an %>fficer in 
Urmi, who wrote to me: 'AsheH upon our iieads! Wo have lost 
Azerftaijan. Mohammed Ali Mirza is again returning to Persia 
and he has giveu; this province to llio Russians as tho price of bis 
liberty to regain his lost throne. ” 

That i« plain enough, is it not / The Russians are, and often 
have been, criticised for acting as if they were “at home” here. The 
letter just quoted throws a bright light upon their actions; and wcord- 
ing to their own lights, it might be argued that they have a good 
right to act as they do act, and have been acting, for some time past. 

A Persian who was employed by tho Russian in their commis- 

sariat department related the following incident recently “I went 

to the bazaars to buy some cartridges for my Browning seven- 
shooter. The slKkpkeeper asked me five tomans for fifty cartridges 
I offmed four, lie refused my offer. After much I)argaining I con- 
sented to pay him the full price ho had asked, five tomans; but the 
man then refused point blank to let me have them. ‘I do not care 
to sell them,' he said. ‘Do you mean that you vnll not sell them 
at all, or that you do not care to sell them to me?* I asked. Tlte 
shopkeeper 1 replied : " I do not care to sell them to yon?’ 
Then I was fnrions. With the bntt end of my Browning I struck 
tho man on the head, forehead, nose— any whore that the blows hap- 
pened to fall. I loft for tlio barracks, but before going I took the 
fifty cartridges I needed and left five tomans in the shop— for the 
shopkeeper, sore and bleeding, had already left his shop tocoroplaiu 
to 8huja-ed-Dowlfh. An hour afterwards two ferrashes of Shiija ed- 
Dowleh came to arrest me.” 

I most here say that this man, with his Russian military cap, 
and long boots, was trying to pass himself off for a Russian, though 
he was a Persian subject. He c<mttnued; “I told the ferrashes: 
‘If Sbuja-cd-Dowleh wants me, he must a*k the Rnssian commander 

• Tbe Russian troops in the provtnoe are uaaally bclfavcci to anmbar ahnn*, ' 
IT,800 .-[Ed.] ^ 
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CofT m«,1or 1 sm A BofitaD sabjeoi, and neither joo nor yonr cki^ 
nonU arrest me.’ Tberenpoo the ferraslies apologised for ‘not 
landing* that 1 am 'a Hnssian eahject, and left me, after bowing 
pi^oondl/. Two honra later a telephone metMage called me to the 
Rttetian Uoolififate*Geoeral, and, of course, I knew at once that 
Sbnja>«d>Dowleh lied informed the ConsuMdooeral of the incident. 
1 went, and the Ccnsnl, meeting me on the reratidah, said: ‘What 
has happened to you to-day in the bazaar?’ I told liitn the whole 
atory. Then hCi serene and quiet, aaid to me: ‘1 do not say that 
yon hare behaved badly in the circumstances,^ 6nt hero in Tabriz we 
are treatmgthe natives rather delicately. ¥oii had better be careful 
hereafter,^ And that was the only scoldlf\g or punistiment I got 
for beating the ►hopkeejier.” 

Outside Tabriz, the Kinsian subjects, enconragcvl and protected 
by their Consular ofhcers, do pretty well as they please. Selling 
land to foreigners is forbidden; but Knssian snbjects buy til the land 
tliey want— and more! They lend money to Persians, who mort- 
gage their land, vineyards, water-mills, villages, etc. and in ease of 
inability to repay the loan the mortgaged property is appropriated. 
A Kiis.sian subject — a m«re subject, not a Oonsnlar ollieial — has 
taken under his protection thirty-live or forty Kunlish villages near 
and around 8(ij liulak. Kach of these viltagos will yield aunually 
from 2,000 to 40,000 tomans. One village near Suj Hulak yields 
grain alone worth 8,000 tomans . annually. Another produces rice 
worth 10,000 tomans, to say nothing of its grain, barley, hay, straw, 
ittonetary taxes, lines, etc. And the Unssian snhjecU who “hire," 
‘♦rent,’’ or “protect" these native villages profit to the tune of thous- 
ands of tomans every year. The citizen of no other nation could do 
likewise in this province, however. Ho is not given the chance! 

The Kear East for October 8 has just come to baud, and £ and 
fi number of my friends have been surprised to read the following 
Hoes iu your “Notes of the Week" about this province (p. €22, col. 
U.) j— 

“As it is the avowed intention of the nritUh and Uussian Go- 
VemmenU to maintain the integrity of Persia and to oouHrm the 
authority of the Persian Government, it would seem necessary to 
Inquire from what quarter Shuja-ed-Oowleh derives his iospiratiou 
for hia aeparatist policy." 

We — I and my friends— -had always thought that if any man 
ouderatmid the politics and diplomacy of the Near East that man 
was the Editor of the Near East. Now it almost seems either that 
we have been mistaken in our opinion or else that the Editor is 
hiding his knowledge and feigning ignorance concerning tlie quarter 
whence “Shuja-od-Howleh derives his iuspiratioi; for his separatist 
policy.'* But fortunately the Editor answers his own inquiry, in the 
firat ' part of the same Note, when ho says : — 

“Straws, which arc supposed to indicate the direction in which 
Iba poliiioal wind is blowing, are very prominent at the present time 
in the Persian province of Azerbaijan." 

Treasury officials of Persian nationality are arrested by Shuja- 
ad-Dowich. and “the Governor General’s action would seem to hare 
met with ifussian approval, inasmiioh as no step were ta^eu to re- 
moastrate with him or to pr(*tect the Treasury othcers." Again • 
“ShuJa-^d-Dowleh now oppoars to have decided that elections for 
the Mi'jlls would be undesirable for Azerbaijan. . . . An 

S altation has been sot on foot against the snmmouiug of i.he 
ajlia. , . . £f the elections were suppressed iu Azerbaijan, 

the poaitlon of the province would be tantamouut to one of 
independence of the Oeutrai Governtuent, ' All those things and 
aU those wbieh I raenti(«ndd earlier are “straws" which indicate in 
what direction the “/olitical wind is Wowing" across this unhappy 
eouutry, and from whst quarter the Gorornor-Goneral, Shuja-ed-> 
Oowleh, “derives his ibspiratiou"-—b« It soparatWt, independent, or 
Taaealist, 

After all, we hare not been mistaken in our opinion of the 
Editor’s knowledge of Near Eastern winds and the quarter wheape 
Biey blow! 

Muza Fuooa Khaw. 


A FwogIi View. 

Odeesa, /anuarp 4. 

A Prcochman just arrived here from Tabrie, where be has com- 
mercial interests, to-day said to me that he frankly did not believe 
the recent official annonucement that Kussia was about to withdraw 
eeitain of her tri^ps in A^ierhaiiau to the Oanoasus. It was, he said 
a ilAreotTP^d and empty official intimation to whioh they iu Tabria 
had bootee aecustomed during the last three years. The reason for 
the Itarjtiatlvithdrawal given iu this latest announoemeot was that 
the Persist CbMAck force in the capital of Aserbaijan ie to be 
Idoreaatd by 600 or 800 men, oommanded, of course, hy Busman 
officers. Blit etren supposing s«ld my infqrmau^ that these add^ 
ttOQu^ Persiun Oos^ks were to relieve; the same number (ti Russiau' 
tiwi^ Tahrlit* ^ OuhtmuiiSf that:; 


would not eseeutially m appreciably deplete the RnssUh gairhKms ill 
Northern Persia, which, all arms iootuded, number 17,400 men. 
Such periodical annonucemeots of the peodiug withdrawal of JRusSlan 
truofis, further remarked my informaut, were intended, not for the 
IlusHian bnt for the British Press; they make agreeable reading for 
Englishmen who, with all their admiration for the astute diplomacy, 
of tlieir Foreign Minister, are by no moans quite content witii the 
role of “second fiddle" which England pisrs to Russia ill Peraia« 
To-day Northern Persia is de facto a Itussian province. As niy 
French informant added, Rnssta in Azerbaijan has adopted the 
motto of Macmahon at the Malakuff, but iu a more literal sense 
J'y tuts, fy retieV* 

1914 — ^The Sword of Peace. 

In th»^ ccui'Ho of an article in the NienUenth Century and after^ 
Mttjor-Gouci'al Sir William 0. Knox, IC, C, B., writes:-— 

1914! What a blood-red track of war has the twentieth centnry ao 
far painted upon history — and does the colour promise to be fainter 
in the year before u«? We may doubt it with reason, for the march, 
of our HO called Civilisatiou has in the past Christian year of 1818 
increased tlie already existing military burden placed upon Uie 
white man’s slioulders on the Continent of Europe; the penalty 
due to race hatred, greed, and envy, signs of a veritable slump iu 
Christianity. Never in history has the cradle of civilisation offered 
such a picture of instability, distrust, rivalry, and rancour. Not a 
stone has yet been quarried f*>r the foundation of a real Temple 
of Peace. i he world awaits with trepidation the great expenditure 
of blood and gold which alone wUl terminate the never-ending 
threats and rumours of war, the commercial conflictB, the political 
complications that periodically befog the atmosphere. Armi^ and 
lieets redoubled in numbers and efficiency are sad cominenlaries on 
Christianity’s failure and iueffioienc-y. In any future dispute ais 
appeal to arbitration by a weakly armed nation will find no favour 
in this twentieth century. ‘Forewarned is forearmed’ has passed 
Into more tliau a proverb, and no sympathy can be wasted upon a 
nation that draws the sword without knowing that its manhood is . 
able and trained to grasp the hilt. Diplomacy may avert tlie slorni 
for a time, but the rumbling of the thunder seems to return with 
marvellous regularity, and on each occasion with louder warnings of 
danger. VV^ar preparations have been so perfected and thougiit oat 
that the flash aufl the crash are practically simultaneous. The aim 
of military war stalls is now to attain to such perfection tliat tlia 
armies they direct can deal a ‘knock-out’ blow to an adversary in the 
shortest possible round. 

Further, so low has the code of honour fallen among some natioita 
that a stouter material than prachment must be found upon which ta 
write future treaties. A people thus dishonoured by tearing wp 
solemn obligations have surely n<» right to be called a n^ion. lis 
the honourable comity of nations they are an abomination. THw 
example of a Great Power compounding the felony by an ally.of 
the theft of two fair proviDC<'8 from a weak neighbour was not lost 
upon the Kinglets of the Balkan Peninsula. Into what shreda is 
the Berlin Treaty not torn?— and yet in onr simplicity we claimed 
indestructibility for the recent one of London. Would it be tuapi 
to describe the recent 'Treaty of Bucharest as a mere paper cone 
placed upon the summit of a newly raised volcano in thq Nca? B^t? 
liow can we expect that puny kingdoms which keep their Hags 
under the shelter of a slender thread of guaiauteed neotrsbly 

receive consideration in tire future? 

It is this new interpretation of the word honour as a Brdemil 
obligation that tends to weaken the recognised chords that shottfd g& 
to make harmony in tire Gonoert of Europe. A string or two , lijiity ' 
snap at any moment at the bidding of a^ populace btinded by r^WMSlI^' 
or jeaJon.sy to the codes that govern chivalry and honour. JDi*0dtAj* 
the results of the break, clangs into war, and with war and ig waf - 
nothing is impossible. V 

The Albanian Throne. , • 

fFROM TB* “TIlIKs" CORBKSPOSOBNT.) . ' ^5 / 

The Conslantinoplc correspondent of the Finnlf^terZ^^ . 

that I zzot Pasha s resignation of the post of Minister of War wm 
to the proposals of the Albanian Mohameduns to makn hi,|h m 
bania, and says that he will go to Avloqa next w^ A*“f*** 

deputaUon which is nt Ooustantmeple.V % 
expressed his willingness to accept ihh AlhsmkA 
oonditfon that Albania becomes imt h 
andtoif at least ten ybaW is placed of 

'gnzy and, iUlT,-"' Tiwi campaign, in. .,^4 
seriously hbw*. 

Pltnc# William of WM. who haa ipfaffiflg 0^^ 
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Homs, Jan. 7, 

' Tba Trihuna fiads comfort in the reflection that the Provisional 
* OoTernmeat of Albania had evidently no part in the attempt on the 
{>arto{ the Turks to inatal Izzet Pasha as Sovereign, and that Ismail 
Kemjd Be^ and his gendarmerie hare been fully equal to the occasion. 
On the whole the journal is not disposed to attach much iniportance to 
this nnsnocessful enterprise or to retreat from its statement that the 
Eaatern situation has mnch improved in these last days. 

Home, Jan. 7, 

A telegram from Avlotia of to-day’s date says: — 

Yesterday evening an Austrian steamer arrived here from Cons- 
tantinople with 200 Turkish soldiers and six Turkish oOicers. The 
intention was to land the troops by night, raise tiie population and 
proclaim lazet Pasha as Sovereij^n of Albania. Tlio Provisional On- 
vernmeut, in agreement with the International Commissiiiti of Control 
and the Dutch gendarmerie onicers, immediately proceeded to arrest tlie 
Turkish troops. The iucideitt has created a profound impression here. 


Parifi, Jan. 7. 

The rumours as bi I?!zet PaNlia’s designs upon the Albanian Throne 
are treated here, as in Berlin, with seriousness. It i.s thought that the 
Turkish Oorernmeut can scarcely be ignorant of the Young Turkish 
agitation in Albania, and the rumour that bands dispatched by the Com- 
imttce of Union and Progress are on their way to San Ciovannidi 
Idedua is regarded a further indication of the aggressive policy of the 
present Ottoman Ministry. 

The Avlona correspondent of the 'I'empa states that the Interna- 
tional Commission of Control has received trustworthy information to 
the eSeot that Young Turkish hands are preparing to land at San 
Ciovanni di .Y. idoa. In view of this information it has been decided, 
after consultation with Colonel Philipps, who commands at Bkutari, to 
obtain the consent of the Powers for the dispatch of a company of inter 
national troops to the Alessio region. Avlona was placed under martial 
law last night. 

Const&ntinopU. Jan. 7. 

The Turquie to-day published a sensational annouocemenf to the 
effect that Izzet Pasha, a former Cabinet Minister and now an Inspec- 
tor-General in the Army and a Senator who is of Albanian origin, has 
been proclaimed Prince of Albania at Durazzo. Turkish official circles 
deny all knowledge of any such event, or of any such intention on the 
part of Izzet X’asha, who was recently reported as being about to pro- 
ceed on a journey to an nnspecitied porti<«ii of Europe, The language 
of a section of the Committee Press, which has never ceased to express 
regret at the ap|>uintment of a Christian Prince to the Albanian Throne 
■coupled with the fact that an Albanian deputation recently visited Cons- 
tantinople with the avowed object of interesting Izzet Pa.sha or other 
prominent Turkish officers in the situation of the Albanian Moslems, 
certainly produce the impression that the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress, or at all events an intluential section of that b<jdy is innlinetl to 
support any move calculated ti- strengthen Albania against 
Greece^ or at least to embarrass the latter country. Whether the 
Powers are regar<led as serious factors in the future of Albania 
is another question. It is certain that not a few well-informed 
Turks and Eu^Jpedns are very sceptical about the ability of the Euro- 
jpean Ooncart to lead any real support to its candidate for tlie Albanian 
thmne. Doe may add tliat prediction* of the appearance of Albanian, 
BvdgariaQ, and Turkish bands in Macedonia in tlie spring are uttered 
Witkaneh conviction in well infoimed Turkish circles to-day that one s 
iocUned to wonder wl>cther these <)ttomnn pro|)het8 prophm because 


tlkcy know. 

_ Vienna. Jan. 7, 

The proclamation of a state of siege in Avlona by the Prttvisional 
4$0Verniheot and the attempted lauding of Ttirkish troops in the snp- 
pOBcd interest of Izzet Pasl>a have produced an unpleasant impression 
where it la beiieved that the Turkish Government was cognisant 
if l^set'a inientions. 

Aa kn argument in favour of the probable failure of any attempt 
Moih as tlml ascribed to the cx-Mini«te4‘ of W'nr it is repeated that the 
nattdidstureof Pfihee William of V^ied has met with the unanimous 
j|^ror4 oi Ohristlaniand Mohantedans alike. It must, however, be 
tkat the Pnnee himself bus net yet officially announced his 
adobptahce of tbs Throne, which was made dependent on the fulHllment 
4 >l esrtam conditions. All these, more iNpecially the fluaneial conditions 
l^iii not Jfet been fulfilled, and in weH-informed quarters the belief is 
talking ground that the delay in regulating thcKe preliniinaries is 
ti^diggto diminish what slight inclination Prince William himself may 
Jki^ possessed to ascend the Tlirone of the new Albania. To Austria- 
^'ilngJSry and Italy his withdrawal would be unwelcome, and it is be- 
Heirdd thftttnese two Po^wers are determined to uphold as fa^ as possible 
in the face of any attempts that may be.made in other 
'up aA^T'k^ 

OonshtUinopls Jan. 8. 
deniei tha^ he had any knowledge that an 
^ to place him on the Throne of Albania, 

however, to 
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i^aifi ' : ■ iij^-dedllnea,. however, to 
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Powers have reserved for Prince William of Wied, and explains that 
his resignation of the post of Minister of War was due to reasons which 
he is not yet at liberty to make pnblio. Such is the substauce of state- 
ment communicated by the Pasha to a representative of the Tribuna, 
which is published to-day by the Turquts. 

Meanwhile the telegram from Rome describing the recent attempt 
upon Avlona are very curious reading, and suggest to some observers 
tlmt, whatever may have been the attitude of the Turkish Government 
towards the affair, Turkish extremists have played a part in attempting 
to cause a revolution in Albania. Those who hold this view point out 
that rumours that an attempt of this sort might be made reaohad several 
Embassies before Izzet Pasha had resigned, that Ismail Kemal Bey and 
other members of the Provisioiml Government are anathema to tho 
Commitfee of Union and Progress. They point out, moreover, that the 
departure of 200 “Albanians” on board tlie Austrian Lloyd steamer 
Meran was public property some days ago, but was explained, semi- 
officially,a8 being in consequence of the activity of the authorities, who 
for some months past have been ordering Albaa'ans who lack visiblo 
moans of siip|»ort, or are believed to be disaffected, to quit Constanti- 
nople. ITnd tlie attempt been successful, so argue these observers, the 
Committee would have been able discreetly to inform its supporters 
that its efforts had established a Moslem Prince on the Throne of Skan- 
derbeg. If it failed no one, with the exception, perhaps, of Izzet 
Paslia, would be much the worse. Altogether it was a very spirited and 
hopeful adventure. 

On the otlier liand, it mnst be stated that not only do Turkish 
statesmen deny all knowledge of the affair, but that many politicians, 
since the news of the Avlona incident reached Constantinople, have been 
at pains to assure foreigners of their complete indifference to what hap- 
pens in the Albanian State. 

Vienna Jan. 8. 

News was received here yesterday evening that a further detach- 
ment of .'JCO Turkish soldiers and officers in mufti had landed at Avlona. 
They were arrested and will bo sent to Trieste, where they will be hand- 
ed over to tlie Turkish authorities. 

A telegram from Avlona states that one of the principal promotera 
of the movement which led to the proclamation of a state of siege waa* 
arrested at that port to-day on his arrival from Brindisi. 

Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish Ambassador at Vienna, has stated to s 
represen lative of the T ress that the change in the person of the Minis- 
ter of War had nothing whatever to do with Albania, and tlmt if Izzet 
Pasha were to assume any post in that country he would cease to be a 
Turkish subject and Turkey would have no authority over him. Tlie 
Ambassador added that at one Lime proposals were made to Turkey 
that she should extend her inlliience over Albania and nominate a Turk- 
ish Governor. These suggestions wore not, however, listened to, a’nd 
there is no reason to suppose that the Turkish Government has aincw 
changed its policy. 


The Hindieh Barrage. 

'I'lie inauguration of the Hindieh Barrage on the Euphrates, which 
took place on December 12, 1918, n»rked the beginning of whak 
will, it is to lie imped, prove a new era of pro.sperity for this regioD. 
Sir .Joliti .Tuckson, Limited, had issued invitations to the Governor- 
General, chief Government officials, foreign Consuls, and the chief 
people residing in and about Baghdad, a few days previously; and 
most of the guests, including tlie Governor-General, arrived on tbw 
scene on the evening of the 11th, 

As tlio waters had already been diverted through the Hindieh 
Barrage in order to allow the dam across the old bed of the 
Euphrates to be completed, the ceremony was arranged to take plaee 
at the ililla Canal, whoso head is about 4.*10 metres above the 
Barrage. Across tliis canal, short distance below the regulaioi 
had been built a temporary earthen dam, which, on Iming broken, 
would supply the first waters to the Hilla Canal. 

Early in the morning of the eventful day, the Governor-General, 
his staff and guests, accompanied by the Military and a military 
band, proceeded to the Hilla Canal, the banks of which, at the site 
where theceieniony was to take place, were lined with soldiers, Arab 
.Sheikhs on horseback, and crowds of Arabs. Opposite the dam 
was erected a muqnco, to which the Governor-General and guests 
proceeded. Here, Mr. Arthur Whitley (chief refiresentative ia 
Mesopotamia for Sir .lohn .lackson, Limited) made a speech. 

Sir W Wili.cock’s Sorvey, 

After thanking the Governor-General, his snite, and gnests 
for having come there to perform and assist at the inauguration of 
the first completed irrigation work, Mr, Whitley went on to say 
that the work was destined to bring bock to the Babylonian realms 
the prosperity which had so long been lost through want of water. 

It would assure a perennial supply to the district affected; and h» . 
thought that day would become historical in the annals of Mesopo- < 
tamia as marking the first step towards revivifying a country wliIcdbA 
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time* wu e«l<>br»ied for itt prodoelirfm^* iBo 
l)ri«flf tbo bUtory of the uoderUktog. iB/ tho Mige •4noe 
i{i||j tho Miobter of Pubiio Work* »t Stambotil, 8ir Willism WiUeoe^ 
^ eommiMioned by tha OltomAo OorernmoQt to sarroy nod 
piftlis embodying irrigation aobomei for ttie whole of the 
ol Mb(K>potainia. The majority of Uieeo plans were ready in 
!i$10r and it was at once decided to coiihmence the works of the 

g ||[fndl«h Barrage and the llabbaoia Kscsjpe— both on the Enphrates. 
The former whs for the purpose of distributing water from the 
hrates to the various canals above it^ site, and more particn> 

' to the IJilia Canal (the old bed of Uie Kupliratea); while the 
baoil Esca[>c was designed for tlAi purposes of taking off and 
iHtoriug the Hood waters which were Oic cause of disastrous Hoods 
^ring the luoiitiis of April and May each year. So pressing 
Ipas tills necessity that Sir William Wilioocks commenced these 
#orks while the Ottoman GovernmeDt made arrangementH with a 
jfimn of contractors for their construction. In February, 1911, 
ike Ottoman Government made a contract with Sir John dackson, 
Ijimitcd, of London, for the works mentioned, and tliis Hrm com- 
asenoed operations imraediately. 

The works at the IJindieh Barrage (the speaker continned^ 
omnprise thirty-six o[Kmiiigs, each Kve metres wide by seven metres 
high, provided with steel gates for regulating the distribution 
of water. There is aW> ‘a submerged barrage, which replaces the 
old rubble barrage, situated -about seven hiindrod metres below 
new works. There are two navigation looks, head regulaUu- for 
itiUa Canal, and various other snbsidinry works. That day witnessed 
the completion of the essential part of this work, there raniiaoing still 
t^e strengthening of the earthen dam across the Euphrates and 
Mailer works. 

* CoKSTHUCTION DiKKICUI.TIKS. 

Mr. Whitley could not say that they had arrived at this stage 
without having encuunlcrod diinoultios -lie did not refer to ditK- 
«iiltie< of construotioD. wliich every engineer expected to meet 
m 4 overcome in the o()u:v:o of such works. It was only necessary 
in cast tlmir minds hack over the last twoyonrs to understand Lliat 
*4ibl had been a very difficult period for the Ministers at SUmboul; 
bsit, 111 spite of alt, the works had made progress, ami to them the 

S iontry should oiler thanks and congratulations ns well as to the 
overnor-General and otficials of Baghdad for having overcome 
uibetaoles which sometiinoa ap^icared colossal. He did not doubt 
ihat those who had participated in bringing matters to their present 
ktote wonld forget the anxieties and tmublcA met with in reniember> 
that to them belonged the honour of having been the means 
of bringing to this part of the Ottoniaii Domiutous a boon so large 
ji^di, benbflcicnt. 

The speaker concluded: “The firm of kSIr .folin Jackson, Limited 
pa tlie other hand, have the Imuour of being the first in this cunutry 
lo bring such a work to a successful conclusion, aud bearing in mind 
that the designer, Sir William Willcocko, attaches great iinportanee 
1)0 the fact that the Uindleh Barrage and Habbania Escape should 
hit dperative at the same time, it i» hoped that circuuistauces 
permit of our srM>n handing to the Oovernmoni anotlier work 
sitfiidy to render such ivcrvlces as will eliminate the yearly catastrophes 
wocasioned by the iktods of April and May. 

Tim Vanra SPKit H. 

To this delivered in French, the Governor-General 

applied, itt Tuntish . “We all know,” he said, “that the Sanjak 
olf 'Dlwanltt Is one of the moat Important {larts of Irak. The present 
. wlhkte of neglect i^ due to the change of course of the Euphrates, 
e^ich fortilerly asigiriii^ tlm prosperity to this vast tract. In spite 
tile dlMonltiei it has enuoiintcred, the OovernraenK in order to 
the river back into its former courao to give the lohabitaots 
this the water they require, and to restore life tn these 
n^on, has struggled to provide the money necessary for the carrying 
. <(M of these targe and important works. It has persevered ia the 
•xscutinn d this work of good- will on behalf of the people.*’ After 
ffdsrdng In ierfUS of Sppreciatria to the twduikml administnidvm, 
Hll BSxeltency wCntnn to say that the works already completed not 
•iifllcing for the irrigstlon of the whole district and the needs 
ad its people, he piH>miaed > Iai apari|| im effort to Imng about the 
«|)KSsntton 0 ^ what wSS yet IScklrg in order to assure the welfare 
49 f the Ue bonolnded l>y thankisg the Company assembled 

in toke part in the inahgw**l<>o* 

: The OoveTnor-Geuerol, followed by the principal personages 
.-'.jpi s s s nt, then descended ihe^rirer bahk by n ^leoial staircase, and 
along a narrow bank of earth which held bock the water 
Prayer woa tbdn off er^ nj^iv the present 

4iiii||Didl^^ with the palms of ihsir hands extsnded 

M Then the lotbi^ys fsoH6o«d 

ifl^p bn ihir lmih en which tlm Goiwraer^OsMta^ atood, Thereoi^ 
^ remcred a, little sSHh ^l^bm the bsfik trUh * 

jostlva spade, . 1 ^ dldy^ £»gineer4n, Chief, the Indent Ent^nesT’ 


;d»': Wic I ' 

About twenty Mtamr^a been stictiooed oh ihet^ ibi^r 
to cat it away; «nd now, at » gtvwa lignai; Uffpa ip mtv 
fnrioittly to remove the lost obatocle td the pnrgreeeM^ 
towards UlUa. In abont dve rofnates this was 
being taken meanwhito-Hsnd then, amidst oheerS, thl 
of the Arab women, and the firing of ahota into the oie, 
broke through and proceeded down the canal. A few Aitth ifoeieii 
rushed into the water and bathed — ^^“for good look/* it woa nn^- 
stood. The assembly lining both banks, numbering about diOOO, 
then dispersed. 

After the ceremony Sir John Jooksoo, Limited entSrtolniA 
the chief visitors at lutcli to which abont one hundred and fifty 
person sat down. Monsieur Edmond Beebars, the Ottoman GbvSrtt'^ 
meot Engtneer-iD->ohief for irrigatinn in Mescputainia, mSdS ih 
interesting speech, in the course of which he remarked that tW dily^' 
of Irak's miafortone were passed, and urged his com^ptlrlbtA 
to> face the future with confidence. The Barrage, hesaidtWOSin 
gift of the Cniistitution: and he paid homage to the MlnistSra' 
of Public Works — Nouradnoghian Effendi, UaUdjian Effeadl, and 
Nisami Paaho — who had worked so hard on its behalf, add tcIfibS' 
different Valis who had .ably seconded their efforts, espechMly 
Colonel Jemal Bey, to whom the speaker was in dcd)ted for having 
been choseu as head of the Irrigation Service of Irak. Sir Wl tha y y 
Willcouks, the contractors, Sir John Jackson, Limited, their rswideot 
engineer, Mr. Whitley, and his able assistant, Mr. Warbridk, Weira idsc^ 
warmly thanked; and the speaker declared that if thie opening of 
the Habbania works could be accomplished within two year* HtW 
debt to their British lielpers would be all the greater. He conplalisi:! 
by urging the people of Irak to take full advantage of the cpjpor- 
tunities afforded thorn by the oociatructioD of the Barrage, and io* 
unite in restrmng the historio land to its former state of verdhiW 
and fertility, qouting from the Koran the words: “ And by msoMbf 
water hast God given life to all things." 

Meissner Pasha, Engineer-in-Ohief for the Baghdad iteiion of ^ 
the German railway, congratulated Sir John Jackson, Limited, Ctt 
the excellence of the work he had seen. 

Mr. Arthur Whitley thanked. M. M. Beobara and Metsineir 
Pasha for thvir kind referenoef and took the opportnnitj to 
the Ottoman Government b>r the courtesy and good* will 
by their representative. Ho said that it had been a 
help to recognise that the Valia had soon afttf their 
in this country understood the importspee of tlila- 
and iu the Interests of tlie country bod done all tbftt 
was possible to further the work confided to Sir' Johi Jockselft 
Limited. To the Tressurera were due thanks and congratttlatibim 
lor having found a way out of extraordinary difficulties whibh aoi^f 
times had arisen, and he had no doubt that the gentleraea referred 
t«> would bear him out when he said that his firm had rendered 
them some assistance during the critical periods. He eXpresiiped 
sincere thanks to Mods. Bechara and his staff for tbeir teollo|r«l 
aid, which was always gladly offered. Sometimes they (Sir ddbit 
Jackson, Limited) bad thought tliat the inspeotion had been perlilpa> 
a little rigorous, hut he had to admit that Bicir decijfdi^ 
honourable and just. Before sitting down, Mr. WbHely Ibdiikid 
his colleague, Mr. Worbrlok, and his staff for the loyal wlJr Ip > 
: they had worked and said, that if at times they bad felt 
> not quite like an ordinary contract it was, felt anre, ill' 
riowin the knowledge that they were the pioneerv for 
in a new country. After Mr. Warbriek hod re|died tlm 
broke up, the Goyemolr- General and nmst of l^e vhdtt^^ 
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Goring his stay in Paris, Rifaal Bey, the Torl^lf M 
Fhsanoe, was inter viewed by a representative of tbi 
iu the course of which he denied that Ilia preaepos 
was oonnecied with TurlusK loan negotiatioos. * 
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“ T|^ 4^«)ppiM oT Asi* Minor can oaljr takn place 

^is pari of the 'Einpire cannot be turned into a 
4oiiii^ag and noh country from one day to the other, hut requires 
■jm»t years ol steady and persisten t efforts There is, therefore, 
|iQ ittiuediate necessity to provide all the capital necessary for Uie 
‘ pwtting into ralueVof Aela Minor. The money coold be provided 
aa the economic ccnditiona of the country gradually develop." 

Military Kxpumditurb. 

: Asked whether it w«8 true that a portion of the loan of 
X28,000, QOO, projected to be raised in France, was destined to military 
:?aptpdiiure, and especially to the purohaec of a super- Dreadnought, 
the "Rio de Janeiro,’’ the Minister replied : “It is quite untrue to 
.aaaert that any portion of thia* projected loan to be raised in France 
wrfll lie aj^^plied to the payment of the snper- Dreadnought from 
ifessrs, Armstrong or for military supplies from ‘Messrs. Vickers 
<ir any otlrer foreign firm. Allow me to repeat that tin £28,000,000 
in question will, as I have already told you, be applied to paying 
th« old debts of the Turkish Government, now in Buapense, and next 
to the Black Sea railways the concessions for the work- 

ing of which are about to be granted lo various French syndicates." 

Rifaat JBey was most positive in insisting that the Turkish 
OoYernfnent would never fail to respect the engagements it bad con- 
tracted with its loreigu bond-holders. He added, “even if Turkey 
Wfnw obliged to deprive herself of her most pressing home reqitire- 
tnenta she would still honour.tbe interest due on her foreign debts, 
nnd nothing in the world would induce her to bring discredit on 
the sortie^ of the public debt. “ You may," he added, “ formallj and 
o^ially deny the statement that the Grand Vizier ever made 
Mie > statements attributed to him." 

Thk Bodort. 

Referring to the budget, he said that the receipts are expected to 
total £127,884, 300, and the expenditure is put at £T82,740,000, 
thus living a deficit of £T5,406,000. 

AU nations, except Russia and the United States, have agreed 
in Turkey’s increasing her ad vaolrm duties from 11 per cent to 15 
par cent., and if Turkey should be enabled to carry this proposal 
, Into effect, the increase of 4 per cent., it is estimakd, will produce 
ail additional revenue of £T2, 000,000, which whould thus reduce the 
4«6cit to £T8, 506,000. 

The Porte hopes that the Balkan States will, as.arranged, take 
w*wr such a portion of the Ottoman Debt as is represented by the 
ftmdtdries conquered from Turkey, which would take the form of an 
awiulty of about £T 1,260.000. In this wny, if the amount of snob 
aantritT be deducted from the estimated expenditure, it is hofaul to 

siWQiitted to the Turkish Parliament two mouths hence, the 
Budgetary doftoit will not exceed £T2, 500,000. — The Near East. 


of Italian imperialism. 

' The Itbllln General Fiections, which took place on October 26 th 
and iRcvembefr 2 nd, resulted in tire enormoir^Iy increased number of 
Mads and TOtes gained by those parties, leadei's and personalities who 

Annatutanl.l^ tiiS l.ihvA4t War; an/1 f.ltiu in 


apucit oppiiiiliitantly opposed UiS Libyan war: and this chiefly in the 
I Jkwtnnfacturing towns and the best educated rural areas of 
|fph And Central Italy; it can pot therefore Iw attributed to the 
» > foeant enfnmchiiuwrient of lUiteiiates. Bignor Luigi Vi 1 lari’s account 
. hf iftAite# in ypqf cplpinns last Kovember is obviously at fault. 

; one based on aieessible sources and 

:'*v; Al»e? to the aoConuts of some British writers, who 

> ^ Italian official tuformatiou, or, as It would 

, ' , , h|V6 more'anxioiu» not do dlspieaec the official and fashion- 

S ^tid iiorae iu which tiioy move, than of attain- 

fltibderstely acqoianted; with iti9 history, and the 
|kV . i pfB will agree that the Italian Hieonji- 

eqmdled by any other , national itujve- 
loRy ^ tfo prinuiples of indivi- 

l*ighW’; aisiil of hmnan soUdwIty betyrecn nation 
■ A*;- taofti ' iiptwever,! : as social : proplems began to 
attention demanded by the process 
V B nW spirit began to make itself 

Mt- Bolton Ring and Mr. Thomas Okey have well 
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the abuse of national and local general strikes in public services, often- 
from trifling causes, brought about a falling-off of enthusiasm and 
energy, and the timid became alarmed at the great infiuenoe of 
Soci^ism. 

University students, hitherto attracted to Socialism, began to be 
iniluenced by now philosophical and sociological tendencies. They 
studied social parwinism, Niotzche, pragmatism, while the press 
echoed the mighty rivalries of world-wide empires for naval supremacy 
and economic expansion. These studies produced in many minds 
that confusion of thought so skillfully analysed in Mr. diobhuuse’s 
Democracy and lieoctton, and resulted in a non-ethical, aggressive 
view of life and history. It seemed such a relief to shake off the 
yoke of naturalistic fatalism and the nightmare of the inevitable 
superiority of the Teutonic over the Latin race. They sunned them- 
selves in joyous anarchy. They felt themselves participators in a 
creative historical evolution. Then, if other nations were coveting 
colonies, why should not Italy too, from whose shores ycsrly swarms 
of four hundred or even eight hundred thousand men called to earn 
their bread abroad, oftem only to forgot their sweet native tongue 
and to become citizens of foreign lands? In this spirit the spring 
of 1911 witm-HKed the cclobrutious of the jubilee of national unity. 
Tbo great turning-point Imd come; the ideal impulses which had 
hitherto fed tbo Socialist movement hegan to flow into impci'iatistic 
channels; and it may be said with some trnlii that tlinsc who started 
the Press campaign for the Libyan war did it not without hope of 
preventing the advent of the widened franchise and of the State life 
insurance a onopoly, and perhaps of dealing also a mortal blow to the 
Socialist Party. 

But all this would fail to account for the popularity of the war 
apart from the influence of the Press. In Italy almost everybody* 
reads one poper only ; independence of printed matter is a very rare 
thing; there is pruclically no independent Press; all the greatest dai- 
lies are supported by povrerful privateiinterests or are owned by trnsts 
and they promote the interest which support them by systematically 
discouraging habits of thonghtfnl criticism, by exploiting the native 
a'stheticism of tlie Italian people and ceaselesBly cultivating frivolity,, 
sensationalism, gloating over details of crimes and scandals, evoking, 
according to the subject, either the sceptical or the arrogant mood, 
and chiefly bent, aot on speaking but on manufacturing truth. 
Such a press, otherwise technically excellent and well written, is not 
infrequently served by unscrupulous men ever ready to sell thomselves 
to the higoat bidder, ambitions of worldly success by subserving power- 
ful coterie, $. As a rule, each pa;>or voices only its owner’s views; no 
letters to the editor or opponent's articles are, except on trifling 
matters, adinitled to give readers tlie other side of a question. 
Therefore, it is the barest truth to say that in Italy, as in France and 
Germany, Public opinion is a Pres.s-creatod opinion. The Libyan 
war Wiifi essentially a Press -nryanised war, the work of literati, 
(pstheO’s, and self-styled INTELLECTUALS of all eorte, exploited 
by the military and naval classes and the industries dependent thereitn, 
and kv.arely thoiujht to be <t crusade, all whose cost in money and blood 
was paid for by the people at large. Therefore, when the war broke 
out, public opinion was worked up to acclaim it and to si7«»cs, as 
Signor Villari humorously puts it, opposition. Four or five months 
before the war, a band of iinscrupulou!; writers from Tripoli sent to 
tne most popular dailies articles magnifying every little misdeed of 
Turkish administration, skeuibing fancy pictures of the country they 
dared call The. Promised Land. They distorted and fahsified Strabo 
and Pliny to prove that Libya was a second granary of Rome; 
that water was abundant; the land rich in phosphates and 
Hulphui mines, capable of diverting from America the big stream of 
Italian emigration, of renewing the miracle of the colonization 
of the Pampas, and redeeming Italy from the necessity of buying 
her cotton from the United States. In vain some of the best autho- 
rities on the geography, geology, history, and economy of Libya and 
Islam, such as Prof, (iictono Mosca, Arcangelo Ghisleri, the IMnoe 
of Teano (a Conservative M.P., author of the world-renowned Anncde 
of Islam, and for twenty- five years traveller and student of the coveted 
land), uttered warning against these illusions, which are still sharod 
by Italian writers sucli as signor Yillari, and tried to stem the flood 
of geographical, economical and historical errors poured forth from the 
columns of the Corriere della Sera, Tribwut, Stampa, QiomaU 
iVItaha, Mattino, Ac., by a self-constituted university of omniscient 
professors; it was deemed unpatriotic to hint at their possible 
antruth. They were, however, systematically collected and exploded 
in the Unita of Florence, and have been mercilessly shattered by 
the publications of the official scientific commission sent by the 
Government to Tripoli, on whose report the wat Press is astonish- 
ingly silent. Kot the slightest trace of phosphates or snlpher 
mines; no hope of successful introduction of Italian agricultural 
methodi; op superficial or deep-rising ^iaian wells; the problem 
of drinkiing-viater for possible Italian ae^lert rtill awaiting aolutio&i 
no aAimil dr poaaible analogy betVMn Libya and the Amarioin 
I^mipaa owing to the eaaentially diffei^l elimate.* ; > 


(t>. ' JMmi etuiinfr^ofieisnlkt i»n4 4t JHyeli, Bcogamo, 10 lira. 
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Moreorer, etery hit of oaltiveted lead i« ahreedf owned, and 
properties are moob sab-divided. The present form of oomad 
Agiiooltare is -the onijr one adapted to local cooditioos, which 
. are tooorapatible with agrioalture of the Italian tjpe ; and the 
setnrDS aii atwajs lower than the lowest in Italy. The most profit* 
able iodastry appears to bo cattle- raising. Bat given the climate 
aod the mountain system of Tripolitania, which both preclade the 
existence of varying aones of cultivation, nomadic life alone is possible. 
Bignor Qhiuo Valenti, one of the best agrarian cconomUts in Italy, 
states that wliile America allows the Ibalja'h emigraut to acoiitnnlale a 
capital, liibya will require the immigrant W bo in a position to risk a 
capital already in existence, in order*not to relapse into a condition 
far worse than that which cornpeUea him ti) leave his native land. 
Moreover, it is not true that Italian emigrants are badly paid, since 
they forward to Italy about twenty millions sterling yearly; and if we 
remember that many of them are peasant proprietors whose meagre 
fields do not enable them to live on their native soil, it is absurd to 
think that Libya will ever take the place of America. The writer of 
this paper has heard Italian emigrants, wit) joined the ranks 
destined fur the conquest of Libya, express their utter disappoinU 
inent with regard to the hopes ho irre.sponslbly kindled in them, 
and deny any possible analogy, from the emigrant’s staod{)oinl, 
between Libya and America. What Signor Viliari says in regard 
to emigrants anxious V) settle in Libya may have been true at 
the beginning of the iufaluation ; notv it is most emphatically 
true that the keenest critics of tin w.ir and its illusion are the 
soldiers returning to their native l.ind. JMora)ver, the problem is 
complicated by the fact that sine:) tiibyan products are similar 

to Italian, they must compete with those of Southern Italy and 

' - -*Siotly. Finally, with regard to the alleged necessity of colonies 

to prevent the denationalisation of omigrants and their despised 
(joudition in foreign lands, tlie ol)V'ions reply is: first, that tliey 
would not be »o de-spised if wliat to tiicm is only irouioally a 

motherland provided them with goo I education, (levclo|)iii'g their 
rich natural endowiuctps so as to make the world foci their 
^ unique and inestimable value; and, smtnlly, tliat if the sense 
of organisation were duly eub i valed they miglit, without war, 
slowly and insensibly impress tlicir genius on and bocouio the 
governing elite of tlioso oountiies wherein they are already, or are 
approaching, a nutnorical majority. 

Not unaware of the feeble, fanciful ••haraoter <)f all those 
prospects, the supporters of tbe Libyan expedition emphasised 
arguments relating to its politoal and strategical character. The 
couquost of Libya, it was saiJ, was nt^ocssary to prevent Italy 
being. ex|jelled from the Mediterranean and isolated and cut off 

from tho work of civilisation; to obtain from Turkey, who only 
gives way to force, favours on behalf of our Lovautine trade; or to 
raise our prestige in tho world, whlob had fallen since the defeats 
of I^issa (1866) and Adowa (1896). Tripoli, others added, would 
then form the nucleus of a new Empire destined, in process of time, 
to absorb Tunis and Algeria and Egypt as far as Abyssinia, Other- 
wise, sooner or later, England and Franco might atiranoe from the 
hinUrlaud to live sea shore, or some German interest might estab- 


mooh was admitted bjr the Tribvmx and deUat Sera, ot Aprl 

8rd last. And even the blind oan see that it ts mere diffienlt and 
ooetlf to defend a widely extended ooaH than to defend the already! 
long aod exposed coast of the psaioiala aui id tWv^ graiiter islands; 
indeed, there are naval experts who believe that the nlUonal defenee 
has been permaoentiy weakened, aud there are esonomists who thiokf 
that the Libyan war has permanently ioereased the aenusl national 
expenditure by more than ten millious sterling, (c) In regard to* 
the increased prestige, it may be safely said that for many yearS: 
Italy has not snffered such ao affront as the recent decrees of 
Austrian governors io the yet uareleem)d provinces of Trent aod 
Trieste, who di-sm's^ei all Italian subjects from employnunt in the 
municipal offices of these pr<>viQoes, independently of the length o| 
their service; decree.s as yet followa l by ne satisfaction. Moreover, 
neither in Italy among the multituiis feeding our emigiatio.i, nor 
in the lands reooiviog thorn, c, an sucli prestige be increased by tho 
fact that this year only a miracle aeemr likely to prevent emigration 
statistics exceeding 800,000. 

Signor Viliari feels indignant at the severe attitude of Europaan 
public opinion with regard to the olfijially denied Italian atrocities, 
and explains such attitude as an expression of hostility towards 
Italy, by powerful international financial interests, ihrongh salaried 
war correspondeats. I will briefly remark on this painful topic 
that in the war correspan Jenoo of some Italian dsiUes (aee Lntgi 
Luoatelli in Seaolo, 8 November) and in soldiers’ letters printed in 
the provincial press, less muxx'ei, and even inclined to take such 
feats as acts of bravery, such things can be read as surpassing in atro* 
city everything written by foreign correspondents. Several of these 
letters have been collected for p )8terity by Signor Ohisleri in hie 
leaflet on (lie Libyan War ani the Law oj Nalione. The oifioia} 
explanation of sucli excesses is simply untrue. Headers of tbe Tiiria 
Stampa (29 December, 1912) and tlie Naples Mattino (81 Docemo 
ber, 1912), and even of tho (J'/oraa/s ^f’/ta/ia (23 October, 1912), 
all three Jingo papers, besides readers of Signor De Felice’s arllclftl 
in SiciliiW) papers (he is an VI.P. who went to Tripoli as war corres- 
pondent), will have received from eye-witnesses tho true and herw- 
tofure unchallenged account of the Shara-Shat misdeeds. There waa 
neither rebellion nor treachery by the Arabs, simply an encltcling 
o{)eratioD, against which tho Italian military anthoritics took no 
pre.cauiioD8, and whioh caused a terrible panic among the Italian 
troops. There was nothing to punish; the oasis slaughter stands 
unjustified; nor do the Turkish atrocities affect the point, for they 
were only discovered later ; and, after all, if you worry wasps it is 
silly to complain of being stung. The strictest official cenwonhip 
controlled the Press, so that that alone should be printed which tlm 
Government desired should be believed ; and oorrespondents wlw 
reported the tru* facte wore mercilessly expelled. It is indeed diffl- 
onlt to find in modern history another snoh successfully organised 
dooeptiou of a whole nation ; of a whole nation so perfectly hypno- 
tised, now into ecstatic passiveness, now into hysterical enthusiasm 
or indignation by the systematic daily and hourly elaboration of no# 
lies by the Press. 






liaU itself in Tripoli or iu Cireoaica. And it would seem, indeed, 
that the real pretext or final determining cau.ie of the Italian ex- 
pedition was really a vague hint that soiuo German interest wai 
at>out to obtain concessions from Turkey, till thou reluctant to grant 
simiUr ooueo.so)n.s to It.aly. T’lii) e.xplunaUon appears the 
more probable since all were ag rood that the occupation was to be a 
military promenade without the sacrifice of a dead or a wouoded 
soldier; that tho AraHis wore anxiou.s to receive tlic Italianv with 
open arms, and the whole busiuesa, aoeor ling t » tlie P*i?no Minis- 
ter’s statemout to the N^ew York Het ahi, would not cost more than 
four millions sterling. No wonder, therefore, If in a year filled 
with patriotio celebrations t>f the Nation's Jubilee, toe whole country, 
worked np as it was, applauded tiie prospect of erowuiag tUa year 
with one /«#<» more, only just a little more dramatic ? Doe# Signor 
Viliari think tliat without the fables onoeiniujf tb« Promise i Jjtni 
and the belief in its paaesful oce-ipati.io, ihe eokhusiasui would have 
been go unanimoiiaf 

Now, 80 faras these argnmen^ i^e conceruod, it may bo said: 
(«t) It ib obvious that, to prevent anciiUer Povri*r obtaining exclusive 
privileges in Turkey, it would have l>eeia .suffi.'iont for Italy to con- 
clude an allianov or an with Turkey m exchange for the 

coveted commepoial oouoesaiona; or that, in jo.iit action with other 
Powers, Italy might hare asked "for the open door and equality 
of opportunity in Tripoli: for, all that waa worth obtaining coni- 
tneroieUy in TrijioH would have been obtainod without the cost of a 
niUltjity liooupation, whioh has absorbed the YAlue of such trade for 
pertapa more than hidf a cental (5) In r^ard to tho strategical 
attddpelttiohl vidne of the occupation, it is now admitted that, at least . 
for tlm preecttl, the nation is weakened in its European inflnenoc, 
Owing ^ the ^ ther 

inoreaM^ i^t^ Germany; it is admitted 

as soon ail pol^me Italy most increase her army and fmji ifuir. 


Was tbe war of any moral or spiritual value? Its first effect; 
was to relax the already rather loose control over the AdmInistraT- 
tlon; Parliameut was not re-opened, and remained closed for an 
nmisually long period. When re-opened, opposition was aileaced or 
abdicated its functions; in the Press, criticism was suspend^; to 
Sociaiists alone was left the rare honour of standing alone iimmibft 
the all but universal infatuation. Theuaval and military iadlktrkM 
regained the nncontrolied masti-ry of tbe State purse, whi^ tdi# 
Parliamentary enquiry of 1906 had shaken, and the War expiw^tmm ' 
was condnetei by methods which no Court would appiove of itt. thm 
case of private iadividuals; and a greater eincenty in Pie 
e/ was declared desirable in his election progiwnime km ’ 
less a statvsman than Baron Sidney Sonniuo, the leader of ^ dM 
Conservative Pnrty. The figures giveu by Signor ViUari reArkiiyit 
only money actually paid by the Treasury to the Army an^Nl^ 
Department, exclnaive of pensions, repairs, Ac, the. total 
war is by experts put between forty and sixty tniUionii 
The war, Uiough officially ended at Lanaanne, really -It 

cost of forty thousand pounds daily. Nobojy aoii>> 
either a foreign loan or new taxes will be nrgefiBjf; Jbpliiife 
though the Prime Minister declared that blew taxation, must 
the wealthy alone, he did not explain hew, nnd^ thh 
treraeiy defective Italian methods of ^erla!n|itg iaoomMt and ihn 
ultra-protectionist fiscal eystem, such tas|attpft pHtbntnd , 

from weighing in the long ran chiefly on ^he Worf^infif <daa«ei,. ‘ 
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Owing to tht world-wide boom i^dA existing^taxea^;^^ 
yielded axoeedingty well, bat anrplnWHi nvbhpt go on >1^ 
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of oxieting Uxotion, or be employed in boildiag better roads, ia 
<^nniitg new schools, or raisiog the shamefally low salaries of 
elementary and secondary teaoliers. Ideanwhile, it is certain that 
in the proportion in which money will be wasted in more and less 
naeless pnblio works in Libya, pro tanto argent needs in the peniu> 
sola, and chiefly in the south, will be neglected. It is now fashion- 
able in Italy to resent the assertion that Italy is not rich, and that, 
thongh in fifty years united Italy has worked marvels, there still 
exists in her midst such misery, such illiteracy, such lack of civili- 
sation and political education, chiefly but not e.Yclusivoly in the 
sontb, as to make it almost incredible that she should boast of 
exporting to Libya a ootnmo<lity of wliich so many among her own 
people are so sorely in want, B-nt recent elections prove conclusively 
that these words are not too strong. Nob )dy in Italy, even among 
so-called Radicals, feels as an anomaly the direct interfcrenoo of the 
Government through the local authorities to obtain a majority or 
to ask Government support in the elections. In the south, chiefly 
in Molfetia and Bitonto, G )vernment represent ativos, in obvious 
alliance with hooligans, made it quite impossible for thousands 
of opponents, through sheer terror, to leave their homos on election 
day, or allowed them to bo bullied, kicked, and robbed of their 
caHifioates before tlio polling stations. Police dolegato.s organised 
and guided hordes of hooligans, jvho attaoko 1 tlie oppositi.jri candi- 
date not only wiih st ones and sticks, but even with pistols and 
bombs. One of the eommonest practices of the State police, as 
proved recently in a Milanese court was omplityod on a wide scale 
in the South during recent elections: knive‘< wore placed in people’s 
pockets during; meetings and processions, who were arre.sted and 
brought before the court as l)earers of iliegal woipons. Needless 
to say, judges always accept police evidence as final. 

Intimidation on behalf of Mini.storial candidates was nnprecodcated, 
most of whom owed their success to acoinpro:ni '‘0 with Clericals. 
The elections, nevertheless, resulted in the inorvl del'cat of the 
Ministry; the anti war parties, chiefly Socialists and their <UscreUited 
l 4 a<ler 3 , as Signor Villnri has it, more than doubled their r)niii()ors 
and polled more than a million votes. The leading free trader and 
pacifist, Signor Giretli, wlio unlike more faint-hearted pacifists, 
did not shrink at the Peace Congress at (Ifetiova from condemning 
the war, triumphed in spite of unexampled Governmental pressure. 
The country, owing to its moral and ooonoinic strength gained 
during the peaceful tveriod of 1^06-1911, has supported the war 
with energy and resviirce superior to expetitation unhappily, however, 
squandered in a futile euteiprise. 

But the oouotiy is now wearied by u wasteful, arrogant policy, 
which destroys its repnfalion for Lil>cialisin and [iromotes a 
dangerous rivalry in naval armaments in the M.cditerranean, wifcir 
dts danger uf further iraperiarisUe ventures. Already the present 
Mluistry ia in dtflicuUies and their ft'icoessf>rs’ t:»sk will he a fiouvy 
-one; already an adequate defence of Libya by sea and land threatens 
to involve a further expenditure of some f.>rty milUons sterling; 
aud ihe working clntwesand the awakenitig South are demanding 
a (bettor and .worlhier lot. . . . Surely it is yet too soon to 

driw the whole moral of tlie Tripoli raid. 

My countryman wlio share oSignor Villari’s views will denounce 
AO viBpatriotic his account of Italian polwy in a foreigu pcrsodical. 
JJht' truth knows no barriers, and, tnore<»vw, it is very unfair that 
•flwpftoriero of the new prevailing Italian policy should alone claim 
tka pri'^ego exalting it and ol sneering at its opponents ia the 
foraign l*jress, while at the same time cUimlng to imporio on them 
tht duty of patriotic silence, thus levelli ng down ^patriotism to an 
.Wihwpgod form of loyalty amonij associated evil-doers. Surely rJioso 
yrhodic promote this war did not shrink from organising the syste- 
their countryman, and now appear as having 
^ ftwy d' to too world an unprroedeid.ed example of corporate stubborn 
.. have einoed against Itlays’ good name and ma’csty 

y^rse than anyone hambly endeavuriug to show , how, after 
iJl, oh * woa not wljolly deceived and is already on the way to regaiu- 
•Itiig her better self. 

7 AmOXLO OttBSPI. 

References: The iiivalnable collection of the Unita of Florence, 
•Aditjwl byProf, Salveoiino, and containing the boat concrete discussions 
•pf the meet pressing Italian problems. Via Lungarno Vesiiucci l‘2b. 

> AkW Ghisterl: Tfipolitania i CiUfUuea doU Medderr meo al 
^5f»^»y 8rd edition, Bergamo, Istituto d’artigrafiche, 1913; by far 
,thel best study of the region. 

Ajuattgslp Ghfeleri: La gu^rmUUca t:4 ckw^o dpUo genii. Liberia 
moderinOf Rbtha l93l; eont«p8 ii'valiyblo bibliography. 

Ofr tbs Gsrersto«l poHee's brigindf^ ih The Bou r- 


bonsare almost rehabilitated; the GornVs is a Jingo ooaservative 
paper, and therefore the letter U all the more signifioaot. 


Cynicism Old and New. 

Cynicism is not fashionable nowadays cither as a philosophy 
or as a method of humour. We no longer take any pleasure in 
talking scandal about human nature, at least we leave it lo men 
of science to do that, and they do it without any of the gusto of the 
humourist. The old humorous cynicism was a iuisohievou.s attack 
npou luiman pre.stigo and dignity. Wiien men wore supposed to 
be a little lower than the Angels, there was some fun in showing 
their likeness to tlie beasts. But wlien that likeness has become a 
commouplaee of science and man has been dethroned by his own 
thought, cynicism is merely platitude and has as little liveliness 
about it as copybook morality. No doubt there was a time when 
the saying that no great man is n Iiero to his valet seemed both 
wicked and surjirising. But tliat epigram has been expanded into 
stout volumes about the connexion between genius and epilepsy, which 
make us almoet thankful that we have not the misfortune to be 
groat. It was pos.sible once to be cynical about Joan of Arc, to prove 
witli some vivacity that she was an impostor supported by priests 
and state.smeu for their own envls.and wit could sparkle over the 
contrast between this imposture and tlie splendour of the national 
legend that it produced. But wlion medical .'icience takes the matter 
up and tells ns that .loan herself was only the most hysterical 
person in an age of hysteria, then we have no spirit left to bo 
cynical. Rather wo become 'lypochondriacal about humanity ancf* 
are tempted to feel that a rest cure is the proper remedy for all its 
coiiHicts and glories, for all the illusions which the flesh imposes 
u[M)H a iioa-e.xifiLent spirit. 

There i^ a kiixl of confidence aud security in cynicism which we 
lack nowadays. Doctor Jolinson said that any man who depreciated 
liimself only did so to show how much he had to sp.are. After all 
the discoveries and theories of the last hundred years we do not 
feel that liumanity has enough to .spare for cynicism. We have 
scientific formu'a for all the old jokes that were made against it, 
and so the jokes .sound to us too much like truth to ho arnnsing. 
There was a kind of cynical rngo in men like Swift which came of 
disappointment. He felt that he had been taken in by the pre- 
tensions of humanity and he reveih d them as impostors who might 
bo chastened hy the revelation of tlicir own baseness. To him 'also 
the animalism ol men was mere perversity. His yahoos were bestial by 
their own fault and therefore lower than beasts ; there was some- 
thing devihsli in them which he hated and which ho ho{>ed b) punish 
by making them hate theirselves. But if Swift were alive now he 
would leave the desi.iription of yahoos to conscientious naturalists 
snch as Zola, His genius, however fierce and unhappy,* could not 
ease itself with cyniciHUi, for it would IkiJ no pretensions in hnmanity 
to destroy. Nowadays a Swift, writing as he wrote, would have 
all dull men on his aide, and that would ho intolerable to him. His 
rage could not vent itself in scientific jdatitudes, and it would have 
tlurefore to find a vent in some kind of rebellion against them. 

Samuel Butler was the last of the cynics ; and his behaviour 
proves how difficult it is to be a cynic in the mo<Iern world ; for he saw 
that, if he was to escape platitude, he must always keep his temper 
with mankind. To fall into a rage with humanity was to confess 
that you had harboured obsolete expectations of it, that yon were 
makiug discoveries which every one else had made long ago. Ho 
thierefore remained perfectly calm and treated human beings as if they 
were rather amnsing creatures who might enjoy themselves as mneh 
as he enjoyed them if only they would not take anything too 
seriously. He was, indeed, the first to bo cynical about modern 
science ; for he refused te take that any more seriously than any 
other human product. He smiled at our modern discoveries as much 
as at one old (wetenslona. Thus he pointed the way out of the 
dopresaion which those discoveries have caused. For after all, if 
we take our own discoveries about ourselves too much to heart, it 
must be because we have an (xcessive ojunion of our own wisdom. 
It is conceit that makes us sure of our own insignificance, for if we 
wore not conceited we should be sure of nothing. We are still 
trusting in our own understanding of the universe even when we give 
ourselves a very low place in it. He therefore was cynical about ^at 
understanding ; and in this ultimate cynicism of his there was the 
germ of a new mysticism, a mysticism which smiles at the self-confidenoe 
of man when be declares himself to be nothing but matter. If we 
have a very low opinion of ourselves we are not likely to be right* 
for there is an evident inconsistency between that opinion and oiur 
eeifRijNioa in it. So cynicism begins to comfort uis when there 
remains nothing discomforting Cor it to say.-— The Times. 
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FABmOUE IMPERIALE HEREK E, aMTANTINOPLE, 

^^urkiih Few made in Turk^ 

Jufi^t unpacked fresh soft Turkish Fezes, Military 


Saharanpiff District Fair. 

'4k 

The Saharanptir District Fair will take place 
March the 3rd to March the 9th, 1914. IBadiitiits 


Calpacks, as worn by Turk hi^ officials, sti-aw -lined must he in their places not later than Febrnary 

hard Frrvnfian 1arl)ouches of different qualities, sizes. Exhibition includes Agricultural, Machinery aiid In- 


hard Egyptian 1arl)ouchett of dilf^nt quidities, sizes, Exhibition includes Agricultural, Machinery aiid In- 

and colours. Prices varying froin Ks. 2 to Rs. 5. dustrial Courts, Horse, Cattle and Poultry Showa^ 

** c ir r'UiQMTi r*!^ Races, Wrestling, etc. etc. 


and colours. Prices varying froin Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 

" S. F. CHISHTI & CO , 

Sole- Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 

SHAIDA & KHURSHED; 

COMMERCIALISTS, BADAUN. 

(1) CIGAR and CHEROOTS. 

(2) CIGARETTES: —Turkish and Egj'ptian (by direct 

Importation) vond others. 

(3) TOBACCOS:— All the best known British, American 

' 1 ^1' 


and Turkish. 


( 4 ) Towels, Banyans, Stockings 
Embroidere<i. 


Handkerchiefs 


KHUDAM-l-KAABA ON IT. 

(5) CcxAing Stoves, Soaps, Powders, Lavenders, eh^. 

(6) Stationery. (7) Fancy Articles. 


tfattmmrt atv loy,r->You urc (<ir «ach « party 

^itheoatramay be) required to pat in e written statement by 

•Fig in oJf the plain*” or •ooboHw nf tbe anhire o( tbk 

iMi the c**e mey be rW* Otifei: % rale S, Cbde oiCSrll 

> »M#iteetid«nc««ttbeolftoe<tf 
„ . -iwfeig^A-toerji. ;y, 


teat of tbe anfetire o( tbi 
f y, role 2, Cb^ oi d^i 


J R. W. BENNETT, I.C.S.. 

Chairman*, 


Dehli Directory, 1914. 


Puljlished by the Municipal Committee, Ddhi, 
showing names of the Members of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Onmcil, the Government of India offidals, 
Military Forces, Civil Officers, and all departments. 
Full actounts of Delhi with new maps of egpitl^ ahd 
roads. Price Rs. 1/8/- post extra. Apply to : ; 

The Manager, 

The General Newepapor Agency & Booh Depot, Delhi* 


Matrimonial Notice. 


SUMMONS FOR DISPOSAL OF SUIT. 

(^OrtUr V, rules 1 and 5, of Act V of 1908.') - 
Suit No 271 ok 10 IS. 

IN THE COURT OF THE MUNSIF OF FYZ.VRAD. 
Qharib, son of Durga, Kalwai of Mchalla Fatolignnj, 

Dal Mandi, dlatrict Fyrabad ... ... ... Plaintiff, 

rei'm$ 

Makabir Daqqal, etc. ... ... ... ... Defendants. 

To Raghubeer Baqqal, hod of Sital, of moballa Kbodaganj, uily 
Fyaabad, at present residing at Amrn Tola Bazar, city Calcntta, 
aa Falladar, tiirough Madbo cjo Parag Maharai, Dal Heller of 
' mohalla Bmami BaHta, oily Oalcntta.. No. 2fi8 and 8, defendant 
No. 2. 

WaaftKAH, the abovenanied plaintiff lia* inHtitntod a snit against 
you for foreolosnre of tlcereo, you are hereby suutraoucd to appear in 
thla Oonrt n jerson, or by a pleader, duly instrooteci and able to 
aoawer i|)] niaterial quet-tiuDH rolatiug to the suit, or wlio shall be 
Mwotnpanicd by some perwm able to answer all hacli qoes(k.n8 on 

the 4th day of Felrruary 1914, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, to 

auawor the claim ; and a* the day fixed for your appearance is apfwint- 
•d for th« final disposal of the suit, you must be prepared to prod»rc»i 
on that day all the witneaHca, u(rju whose evidence and all the doen 
nmota nopn which you intend to rely in support of your defence. 
>Take notice that, in default of your appoaraiic« on the day before 
mentioned, the snit wijl be heard and determ!n<Kl in your abeenoe. 

Given unde ai^if hand and the aaal oi the Cdiut, this 2£td day 
•f dammry 1914. 

Bv Ori>ku, 

(Sd.) SH1.\MJI UAL, Mnnsarim, 

Munsiffe Court, FjfzahiHl, 

NOTICE. 

0) — ‘Should you appi’ohcnd your wit nesacs wHl not attend of th^ir 
own ati’pj d, you can have a simuoona from this Court to 
wtmpel the attoniUttce of any wittiiys!.*, and the production 
of any : doqitment that you have a right to call upon the 
wRnew to pmdvv^, . t n npjdymg to the Court and on 
depoeiling tha nceoseMi-ry'exiwuaee. 

(*w ff yon adwdt the ckini, you ahoold pay tlw money into Coort, 
togetlm# With the coata of the ettil, to avoid excention of the 
decree, which iuay be againat your person or property, 
or 'both. 

(%)— A* aodompaniae this aummone. 


An Europe return young Mohammedan I^giJfieer 
at present holding a very^ respectable poflitbn in 
India invites correspondenoiB from young ladies of 
g(X»d education or their guardians with a view to 
matrimony. 

Z. A«, 

C^o The Comrade 


Personal Experitnea dtrivad by tba laamed proprietor 

of tka daily paper of oir Moslem brothers^ . 

The Proprietor of the *’AkhbarMsloiii,** the . leadings \ ‘ % 

daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 80r,h danuary 191S, writes'; ^ 

“The well-known native physiciau. Dr. Kalidas Motiram of ,« f . 

Rajkot, has ol>tained nameroas certificates for his medidnes that - ,']t' 

have stood a Huccesaful test to naughty diseases pertabiog bjoth' to ^ 
male* and females on account of his long-standing experianoe ip i' - ^ 

the line and has got them registered in QoSvernmonfc attmokw [ 
which, the Royal Yakut! Auanga Vilas, the b«%t f^mio, has beeb ' ';W m 

very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and, yonthftd blood s' . If 
run in all parts of the lK)dy, gives stability to genuine maahtiod, * , ' s’r 

removing all diseases of the body. Wo had an occasion .pf riy;Itt| 5 ^ I ^ 

a ttial to a tin of the said pills from whieh We hnm ^«eid ^;r T ' 'W 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pilla ntadk ^ , "/U; 

advertisement appearing in this paper under the sigtiainj^ 5|^ • ’> Cl # l 

said doctor are qdte free from exaggeration and it is thewRoi* ^ ’1 1. 

we specially recommend the use of the pi!|a for persona ’ hkiliib^n ' 
lean body end suffering from debility.” ' ■ 

■ THER(WALMHmANAN(U'y^^^ 

This Yakoti or life-giving nectar has baen- 
ihe. l>eat choidest and^ richest' v«^aMe drogs. teS-fSlPl" 
ful properly- of increasing, tjbe virile power and 

disorders. In fact. It' makes man a man. ■ Thig val^bij ^ 

is ,osed 'in large quantities among\Rajaa, - M|d|ara}aaKi^'liMK 
out esteemed customers. But we have v«!tnre|i ''Jto 
■ cation simply with a view ’ to ^ace it before 
owing to, tbedemao'd of wvcTal frienda. ■ It is 

upon the magical qualities of Vhis onr in»iiluafel« \C%y" 


owing to the demand of imveral frienda, It fa oee41e|i 
upon the magical qualities of this onr inviltuaMa 
would not like to blow tW French heWn as iw the^flM^^ 
day. bat suffice it to say an^ that the dap 0 
raided to t^iose who have any faith In the am^ 
and Unani medieffwa, ' 

: who - desire to'. tonW-up- 
■,-i)ah«idt^^;id^b!:y, ant 

niot.' 
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EXTRACT FRaM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 
eOMBAY MUNICIPALITY PUBUC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ESANOFELE and MALARIA 


** • . » . Treatment with ESANOFELE controlled with quinine in most casee was recently given • fair trial. The 
naajority ol the cases belonged the Parel Hindu Orphanage, where MALARIA OP A PARTICULARLY SEVERE TYPE raged 
ibiB year. 48 cases of Malaria were treated of which FIVE WERE CHRONIC, with considerable enlargement of spleen and General 
Malaria Cachexia.** Result : 


i 


REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OF THE SPLEEN ^ ^ 

DISAPPEARANCE OF PARASITES ^ ^ ^ ^ 

INCREASE IN THE HAEMOGLOBIN VALUE ^ 4^ 

GENERAL CONDITION OP PATIENTS VERY SATISFACTORY. 


^ Writing On the result of chronic cases the report states: — “ Quinine would not have worked equally well in these cases and one 
is especially emboldened to give this opinion from the case of a Suhharam .livap', wlio was a chronic sufferer and ALWAYS TOOK 
QUININE OR QUININE AND ARSENIC MIXTURES WITHOUT MUCH BENEFIT. 

“On the whole, ESANOFELE appears to have VERY GOOD EFFECT ON CHRONIC CASES. 


ESANOI-ELE is-Dbtainable from all Chemists and Dealers throughout BRITISH INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


^^sasrof AgtutBi- 


Messrs. B. G. GORIO & Co., 

3, Wallace Street, BOMBAY. ^ 

MAyUFACTUBJSns 

FELICE BISLERI & Co., MILAN, ITALY. 


KtR IKPAHT8 
"E8ANOFEMNA.” 
AFTER MALARIA. 
FBRKO CIILNA WIMB. 


Stationery write to^ 

The Comrade and 
the Hamdard Press 



H. M. Ahmad Beg, 


Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of aU 
Stiimping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


.ni-io-H. 


#1 d|k dfb 


EVERY KIND OF 


PRINTING DONE 


IN THE “COMRADE" 


PRESS. DELHI. 


The Manager, 

THE COMRADE" Press. 

Kucha-i-Chelan, 

DELHI. 

Dkar Sir, 

VVe duly received six scliedule books sent to-day 
and are quite satisficvi with the Avork. Will you kindly 
send us as soon as possible three coj>ies of the issit^ 
schedule, proof of which >vas ssrit to you the other 

We hope you will endeavour to complete the order 
at an early date. 


:W: 






Yours faithfully, 

Per Pro, THGS COOK & SON, 
C. LuKa. 
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DO YOU WANT 


TO EARN ANOTHER 


Rs. 3 A DAY? 


Reliable ' persons can add another Rs. 3 a day to their present 
income by making hosiery on the celebrated “Durbar Auto-Rnitter” 
at home. Previous experience not necessary. Distance no drawback. 

Work simple. 


Our Proposition Briefly Explained. 


PiirchoHe cnr* or more Auto- 
Knitters from U9, according to the 
number of n'ember» iii your 

houBchold who are ambitious to 
increase their earnings, and we 
guarantee tliereafter to purchase 
work turned out by you with 

yam supplied by us. Our 

profits do not come through the 
sale of the machines, but through 
thej success of the operators. 



Remittances are forwarded the 
very day that the finished work 
is received. The markets of 
the w'Dl-ld are clamouring for 
hosiery ^made on the ** Durbar 
Auto-Knitter.” Wo are unable 
to keep pace with the ever- 
growing demand. We want 
more earnest workers — we want 
you. Write to ua now for full, 
particulars. 


Genz, Wheeler & Co., 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

. 36, 11-2, Lindsay Street, Chowringhee Road, 




THIS COUPON ENTITLED YOU TO FULL DETAILS. 

FOJ. IT IN. DETACH ALONG DOTTED UNES, AND SEND TO DAY. 










.. ...... i'.'.i. ■' 

' ft - ' '' • ’ ' DotC 

I wish to take advantage of your offer. Please send me immediately full pjtrticulors^. wheriby t 




. 8 a day. Enclosed fdease find Anna Stamp to help to pay postages. * . j 

- ■ ■ • .--k- i'l:- 


GEN35, WHEELED & CO., I^pt. 36, 11.?, Li 












A Weekly journaL 


Edited by - Mohamed Ali. 


Stand upright, speak tl»y tliought, declare 
The truth th'^m Imst, that all nmy share ; 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who darel 

— Morrit. 
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Italian claims in Asia Minor. 

L*ndon^ Feb, 4 » 

Itouter lounis that Italy i.s still negotiating direct witli Turkey 
regarding the rotroeossion of "iho Aegean Islands. The present 
pourparlers relate to the Italian desire to obtain coinpensatory con- 
cc.ssion.s in the region of Adalia (Asia Minor), where they might 
.•onlliet with (Jivat llritc.iii’s intc-e.-its and perjiidice British rights in 
view of railway eX-leiisioit;., hut liie niutler is tlio subject of friendly 
discussion la tweeu Italy and the British company concerned. 

Peace Propaganda. 

'I'eherati, Feb, 4. 

An A merico-Pcr8i.an Trcnty Ini.s been .sig^ned under wbich will 
be referred to un ii.i|)aitial j'crmunent commission for advice all 
diJbovnccs eiiich « an no' biT .settled tlnough diplomatic chanuols. 
I’er.'-ia is the llrst A.siatic ( uiiiiLry le, sign such a coDveotion. 

Asiatics in America. 

Londi^i, Feb. 4, 

Tlii.s ('a.iceN all the piao i.iusl v .idopteJ auieiidmcuts providing for 
the c.-.c!usioii .Tsiatics and Xeg roes, except wliere treaties otiier- 
wieo stipulate. 




The Week. 

Albania. 

Taw('ou, Feb. i. 

The trul at V’^alona of tluse impl’caied la the^Turki&h . a up d' suit 
laet eAon’Ijlt is concluded. Major Bekir Bey hac boen otTHdcinned i.) 
death arid L n Turkish ofticers to varying terms of iuij l isonm'Uii. 
oue tr* fifteeu jeara. 

Vedona, Fch. 1. 

The soOtences of the court-martiiAl v.ill bo submitted to the fVince 
i)f Wied. Meanwhile they will be suspended. 

Durazi'v, Feb. I . 

An agreement has been rrxtchcd between the Control Commi.'-sion 
in Albania and Essad Paslia, who undertttkf.s to resign within throe 
day^. The Courmisslon has authorised him to go to meet the Prince 
of Wied as a representative of the Albanian people. 

Peac 6 in the Balkan 

' ' ■ ' Berlin, Feb. J, 

The semi -official Norddeuieche says that the 

viait of M. Vcwmfos, the Greek Primier, has produced a most favourable 
Iin preMion, and the conviction ha.s been Strengthened that under his 
Greece will be actuated by the wish to establish peaceful 
: relations with her meighbours and the Great Powers. 

/ Covstmtinople, Feb. 2 i, 
jj^iplomatie relations between. Greece/ and Turkey were formally 
THMined tiDday when it is believed defect pourparlers were opened 


Tiic ‘I'liius, Wnsliington Ci.) :'cspoi]Jont ox'plains that the removal 
of the obnosiuii.s anicodiueuts to the United States Immigration 
Jtrll was partly due to pressure from White Ilonso, and partly to 
the realisation of tlic dangerous folly of the previous amendmenta. 
Ir; is hop<;d that this will counteract the bad efTwt which certain 
«peecl)cs in the llniist; of Ivoprcsentntivcs arc reported to have 
exercised on .la[)iinfse public ojjinioTi 

Washington, Feb. 5. 

, The Im riigniiii n Bill, providing f or a Iirfr;vcy test but 
without the .Asiatic c.'cclnsion amendments wlu’ch wore previously 
ellnilnated. b.‘T>. passed the Ilou.se of Ilepre.sentatives. 

Agra riot. 

Agra, Feb. 

The Agra Mulmrrant riot ca.se, which was to f»o heard hy the Joint- 
Magistrate ycstiMvlny, has Ihsmi postponed till Vu<Laday next 
wlieii Mr. Alston, barrister of Aiinlmbad. will appear for the 
Crown. Me.s.spr;;. flabil'ullah and Afluli .\hmad Khan, barristers, 
will appear for the defence. 

According to tlie London corre.spondont of the .Manrhenter 
Guardian, important projTosals for a settlement of the Indian <juostion 
have beecj forwarded from India for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. It is understood, however, 
that no decision on the general question wHl^ be ctmo to until the 
Natal Coinmissiou’s report has boen considered. The prop(;sal8, 
which take the form of amendmonts to the existing Immigration 
Regulations, would, while restricting immignition, cneblc Indians Id 
enjoy all the privileges of British subjects. It is proposed that 
English- educated Indians who have adopted the standard of living ^ of 
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the roiddlo oI*m of the Sonlh African Earopean population ahould be 
freel/ allowed to eettle in Boutli Africa a.s long ae tli^^y do not exceed 
* certain percentage of the European population, to be determined bj 
the SontJh^ African Govertmumt in consaltation with the Imperial 
and the fodian Ooverntn(5ntH ; anjr increase of the Indian Kcltlcrs 
over the maximum [)rcKoribed due to births alone not to be objected 
tr> ; and all Indian hctllers to be allowed all the piivilegCH of the 
European population. In return for tlus.se conec.s dons it i.sproposei 
that identiired Indian labour should frei-ly ji"rinit,t<>'l in H uith 
Africa, with sufficient safeguards for the proper treatment oVthc labour- 
ers ; indentured Indian labourers not U> be allowed to settle in South 
Africa after the c.vpirnf.ioii of their tenffs o^ .service, but in all c.i,s«*s 
to be sent buck to India, t>Lher ( Ijime>i me ; 'd t!ie ln<IiarH qu.dificd 
to nun lin in the country under clause <I of t!ie Ileriilation,, those 
who have a greater lauded or busines.s interest in it have 
preference over (diosc who have les.s : and of others, older tnenilnsrs 
over newer one.s ; any Indian certified by any two ICuropoaii 
members of the South African f’arliatnent or any two inetnbers of the 
British I’arliainent or by any Iviropean Distrhrt Collector in India 
to bav<! Bd(»pted tbe standard of living <jf middle, cia.s.s Eurofmans to 
bn O'lMsidcrod as having that qualification ; tlie marriage law of South 
Africa to bo amciKled so as to recognise the validity of Indian 
monogamous marriage^. 

I’irln rndritiburtj, Feb. 'i. 

At a iiiceling of l.bOi) Indians, licl ( to wele mie the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews, u nnsoluLiori was [las.sed i ndorsing tin* terms of (he pro- 
visional Bottleiucnt between tbe (Jovernment and Mr. Gandhi, and 
repudiating the right of the Nalnl Conirress .as a mere handful of 
individuals to testify before the Indian Cmninission thereby re|uidiating 
' Mr. Gandhi. 


Capeloum, Feb. 3. 

Mr. Munriik, a Transvaal tnetnbnr of the (fnion Senates, has given 
notice of a motion to the elTect that, the preserce of tlie large 
numbers of Indians williin the Hnion i>< detrimeutal to the be.st 
SntercHtM of the o euntry, and the Govornment is therefore rcque.sted to 
remody the evil us quickly as possible. 

Telegrams from India. 

The Indian Telegraph Departmoat has received information 
from South Africa, that all telegrams fri m India, to the linion 
were aubjoet to oensor.«hip. It Is n of kn own whether thi-^ mimujiice- 
iDont is only a belated message sent in the ordinary course to every 
conntry as n result of the prool.smation of martial law. which Ins now 
been removed, or marks a new dc|-urture in connection with the 
pMsivo UoMistauoe Movement. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Dnrb'tn, Fub, I 

A nnuabor of membeih of i.hts Natal lu jiaii C 'ugrass are pcof.osting 
against the liecision of the Oougreis to give .‘vl Ien.!c luforo ihe 
Indian Commission. They maintain that (b' percent of tlie meltin' 
endoreed Mr. Gandhi's opinion in the matter, Imt the chairman ruled 
in favour of the minority and ignored the demand tor a JivUion. 
It in believed that the dispute will deter s jun Indians from giving 
tvidenoe. 


Ihirb'in^ Jan. -HI, 

The first ovi^lenVc ngarding c >m;)Laints l>y luliaus w.i.s gi-’cn b/ 
a witnasu from Lauierey Esta'vc, o I k ^ alleged that nif.;ve constables 
had assaulted Indians who were ivturuin.; f..un a s.rike uieel?ng. 
Colonel CUrko, Comm'.ssioucr of Ro'iv e said he l.clicveci r.hal both 
parties in the case were to buime. lie had desired an on oeirv to be 
held at the time, hut tic Indian.s declined to give oviJew,?e. Mr. 
Keen. Burgeon .SuperinUmdonl of Indian luunigrauts, «,aid lie had 
ttOtioed a physical an I fimuh.i improvcm in luiiaus during th 
atay in Xafcai, which they tbemsoives admitted. 

OvfMf, Jan. SJ. 

Witli imfer‘»uoe to Romerja telegram that th - National In liaD 
Congrtiss had decided to offer evidence b dv^re the 0 nnmissioo. thug . 
disowning Mr. Gandhi’s lwidcnshii>, Mr. (Jokhale cabled to Mr. Gandhi 
for particnlars, and hag received the following reply jointly from Mr. 
Gaiidhi and tl»« Rev Mr. Andrew, datod Durban, 80th instant. 

“OongroM meeting numbered little over a handnni people. Opinion 
sharply divided. Large majority voted against giving evidence. So far 
three iodenturod Indian.s only appeared before Oommiesion, Congress 
meeting en^nwred by men who were oppo.sed to passive resistance 
at the very beginning of the struggle. No importance attached to tbe 
meeting locally. General Enttqiean feeling growing in our favour. An 
infloential member of the Senate paid a personal visit to Gandhi at 
Phoenix yesterday and was most cordial. Offered alt help towards 
•eUlement. Wanted by-gones forgotten. Don’t be anxions.'* 


The Reverend Mr, Andrews has started a tour in I a'ii#a and wilt 
afterwards proceed to J ihanu>>Mbnrg, Kimberley and Cape Town to 
meet Indian coromunities. He sails for England oc Februarv, flat. Ho 
regards the agreement reached during his au l Mr. Gandhi's stay of a 
fortnight in Pretoria as satisfaebary, and hopes that it will lead too 
permanent settlement of Indian grievances. Mr. Andrews was deeply 
t<^)uehed by tbe kliidiKras and aa-ii.st iricc- of tlie EiiropcAU oomatuDity, 
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Londim, Ifltk Jam. 1914» 

Nkw Convkkts INTO Islam. 

Twn English ladie.s have been just couvcTted into Islam by 
the Kliwaja Kamal-iiJ-din, who is being kept very bu.sy at the 
Wulviug Mo.sque with his w[)irituul work. |)ay after day, the KUwaja 
Sahib is engaged with nmnerom interviews with persons, who go to see 
him at no little sacrifice of time and money, some of them undertak- 
ing long joiuTioys from JilTerent juirts of the kingdom in order to 
meet him, eitlier for tlie soliiiion of .some coiuplioatod point in 
ishiuiic j>ririci|<le.s and JocLrine.s, which had been weighing upon their 
minds or else tor the loriiml ad(>pti(»n of the Moslem faith. Heveral ci 
these ue-wly-converted Moslenia, tif course, have been for yearn 
priv!it<‘iy following the great teachings of the holy Prophot and the 
rites and luinciples of Islam, thougli outwardly they had not formally 
declared thomseR'cs as Moslems. 'J’he public announcement of the 
adoption of Islam by several di-stinguished j ersonages in this country, 
it seems, has acted as a stimulus to a grsid many {teople, who are 
now rightly Jiasteuing to formally embrace I.slam. It is really 
Hstoni.shing to notice tbe large number of English Moslems, who, 
though real and earnest Moslems at heart, had not been before 
identified as such. The Islamic Society has a very largo field for 
spiritual activity before it and 1 understand that tbe Managing 
Committee is paying its most careful attention to this problem. No 
doubt, the Society is greatly handicapped bir want of funds, hot 
an earnest appeal for financial iielp is being made and it ts hoped it 
will meet with a gonerons resjion.se. The weekly Friday Prayeri, 
held at Lindsey MaM under the auspices of the I.damto Bocioty, 
are drawing large audiences and the truly inlernatio ial chancter of 
the Congregation — the real united Islam — is its most happy featum. 

COUOUU .AT THL BaU. 

.\ rather niiusual dispute in legal ci.-cles has led to an offer by 
Sir .lolin Simon, the Attorney-General, to aet as arliitrator. la 
appears that about a yoar ago, an Indian barrister, a member of 
the Inner Temple, liud sent in his application for meuilierehip of 
the Bur Mess of the Surrey and South London Hussions Oircait. Jt 
ia obvious tliat mcmbersliip of a mesa carries soi-iat and other privilegea, 
and already there are several Indian barristers, who aro raembont 
of similar institutions on other Circuits. In this oaiie, cariottaly 
enougli, the application was refused. 

The apfdicant took hi.; caifo before the Bar r*onncil and Udar 
en>icaVOiired to iidere.st the present Lord Chief dusBciS than 
Atb •rnev-Gentra), in the matter. The pr esent Attorney General Him 
uow otic red his services as Mediator. 

It is douhirib vvlietlur Sir .lolin Simon's offer will bo aoceptwi*. 
Some of the Icirristers seem to resent outside inf crfcranca 'jo the 
ground that the moss is only a social club, and that a barHstef tlti 
no rights of mcmbersliip any more than lie would have in the oase pf 
the Carlton or any other club. 

On the other hand, it is argued by the Indians that, O^Iy « 
member of the mess can rccei fc the brief fpr a Crown proipeiiei<>)li, 
membership is the right of every barrisUu on the Circuit. A tneatiiiK; 
will shortly be held to consider the Attomey-Generars Offer. 

The Turkish Navv. 

According to the Dait^ Telegraph' $ Gonetantioople Oorroapon- 
dent, the Ottoman Ministry of Marine , wilj[ shortly prooaea to 
radical reforms in oonnootion with the Offioera ^ the Nary. Many 
old officers in Uie higher ranks will be plhcod on* the retired Uit, in 
order to permit Uio promotion of capable and wall-traioai yonnl^ 
officers. {Several foremen from Messrs. Arrastroiig’s yards hath 
already arrived at Coostantioople and are in service a|t the Admivaityi 
and a nniaber of Superior Englieh Offioera will ahoi^ arrive thelw 
to gtreagtben tlie staff of Admiral Dympus. Tha batUo^iy 
*^Meadocdieh” ia to be converted into a^ training ahipv f nd her |wo Mg 
gone a^ to be sent orer to Englaad for oe^ln altara^ia by i|aiaM» 
Anmtrottg. ' ; ' '.-’i'T 
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Tna main principle unilcrlyin^ Sir Fazulbhai’s res(dntion, so far as 
we lean xindersland, is tlmt tlie servieea of 
Sir Fazulbhat’s leaders of Uic Hindu and Mxxslem comnuini- 

Rcaolotion. ties in eaclj locality should i)e utilized, Hrstly, 

in all cases of disputes concerning religious 
■or qaasi-rell'giona crenionies for the purposes of arranging the time, 
place and manner *if their ohservance and preventing violence c-r riots 
oonnocted therewith, and secondly, in all cases of douht concerning »he 
Batnre of the premises tr» he acquired, for the purpose of determining 
•Imther they are places of Hindu or Moslem worship or not. At 
present the police are practically the only counsellors consulted by 
tliose reaponsihlo for the niainfcnance tif law and order in coses of 
dlifferences between the two conimuuities concerning the obeservanco 
■Bf their ceremonies, and as a rule the unaided judgment of the officer 
desiring the acquisition of laud determines t!m character of places of 
worship. If it is claimed that the officird’ even now always consult 
aon-official opinion, then we do not see what objection Hovernment 
could hare had in giving t'» the existing practice the character of an 
invariable rule of law. Tin* lion Sir Faxulldini and the Hotx. 5tr. 
Sorendranath Barinerjoa desired to make the consultation of non- 
•fiicial opinion eomothing more suhstiuilinl than a pious hf'(>o and 
«spirati<>n. Taking the two considerations together, the principle 
nnderlying the reeolution nmy he .said to lie a ooinpulsorv consnitalion 
non-ollicial opinion. So far as we could judge the uon-official 
inenihers of (he Council seemed to favour (his iiuaniinou-ly Biit 
lUe Way in which the res<d:il ion was framed went some way further 
than the priucifdc of compulsory cotisultHtion. Sir Fa.'iilitlun did not 
ask the Council merely tr- rrci>'.unK ml to (ioverninmit the I'cn inution ot 
* Committee to 5 vrfpare h draft fcheumof legislatiou for requiring the 
officials to consult non-officiid^ in caH‘s of disimte alxoit tin nliaei vnnee 
of relighms oeieinonic.s un<l dould ab .mt iho chanicbo- of buildings 
llllegv'd to be places of ’.vorship, l td. s!v > attenip'.ecl to saxis the 
proposed Committee the iaiKmr of framing the shiiutoiy powers of 
the Conciliation Boards. We are nr-i. in love wiiii vague schemes 
And must confess that the narxio of Cmu iliation Boards, which cn.me 
to India, when it was the fashion in England, after Sir (jeorgo 
Aakwitli's first avK'ces.'^es as a conci.Utor in industrial dispute to talk of 
them, did not prove as soothing to us as tiio word Mesapolnmia t(' a 
Bertaiu old lady. IfeverthelesN we thick il is a mist, ike to nnike a 
•eheroe too detiijite in ilie re.soiution iUelf. M um d^ffiniiiou uienna 
tocreased chances of dilTerencts of o|>iui(.ri, and therefore moie difficol- 
ties if a division is colled for. Sir h'azuihlod’s rcsolniioti its'-lf gi«ms 
to the Conciliation Boards datntnry power:- to ni liitrrde in all cast s of 
differcncea relating to the « bservance of ceicmonles; t-* lake recc.ssary 
•CtTon for the prevention of violence and riots c Minectcd wiiii sueii 
dillercneca; and to adpidicnfe upon the nature of the premises to bo 
•cqsired which are claim<*tl by Hindus or Mussi/lumns as places of 
worship. quite possiblo lliata praotio.iblc seliciuo of Coru.ilialion 

Boards with Jsucti statutory powers ctud 1 be framed. But, on the 
other band, it is not quite certain ond, under lhn (5ircimistHnce.s the 
deadweight of tiies« o<mdi lions is likely to lian(lica|) the Coiniuitiee 
charged with the duty of framing a workable schotuc. 


UTo Mur miad it would have been better to leavo the Committee per- 
fectly free to pn>pose what statutory powers it 
4 should give to Cooelliat ion Boards, while 

Procedwa, imposing on it tli^ duty of framing a 

Bebeme for the ^^tfon of such Bxwrds 
<9 anxitiariee to the officials now/ responsible for making 
actwgeaients tor tin peMtefni observyhoe or Hinda and Hoslem 


/ 
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religions and quasi-religions ceremonies, a scheme which should nover- 
IhelesK provide that the officials should be required to consult them 
on all such occa.siou8. As for the adjudication of the nature of 
premises claimed by people as places of worship, obviously the ni.attcr 
is one in which only members of tlie Board l>elonging to the commu- 
nity which claims the proniisos in question as a place of worship can 
be entrusted with jurisdiction, and equally obviously hero they must 
act as HC)le judges and not as mere auxiliaries to officials who may > 
nolle of ilie same faith. The Hon. Sir Fazulbl" i defined the 
propiisal still further in the course of his excellent speech. Ho 
explained that the seats on the Boards shotild be equally divided 
an ong Hindus and Miissalnian.s ; that re.sidenco in the locality 
must be ncce.ssary as a <iuiiliticatiou of eligil>ility for election; that 
tlie Boards slioiild he permanent organisations with a corporate 
existence, but the niernbers must change periodically ; that, unlike 
arbitrator!-, they should have statutory powers to lake cognisance of 
disputes upon inforinatiou irrespective of ti e, wishe.s of the parties ; 
that in taking precuntioiiary nicusures for the prevention of violence 
and liots the iiiitintive should crime from the Boards ; and that tliey 
should guide the executive with their coun.sels and share in this matter 
the responsibility of the executive. These, wo take it, are the person- 
al views of Sir P'aznilihai, and he did not wi^h the Committee which 
he proposed to ho bound by them though they deserve its best 
consideration. Had he, tlion, also included some of the details of 
his resolution in the category of his personal views it would have been 
equally wi.se, a.s it would have dc'prived the resolution of its cast-iron 
rigidity. In view of the result of the resolution we think Sir Fazul- 
bhai, or, if necessary, some other hnn. member should move for the 
formation of a Committee requiring it to I'ratne a scliemc of Concilia- 
tion Boards for the general purpose which we have suggested,*.?*-* 
while leaving the Committee greater scope for its cons- 
tructive talents than Sir Fazulbhai’s resolution left it. And we 
do not think it necessary to coniine the Committee to members of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, for tbe inclusion of some meniberg of 
Provincial Councils and some distinguiched Indians, not necessarily 
Hindu or Moslem, who are not members of any Legislature, would be ^ 
a distinct improvement. 


Tum Hon. Sir Fav.nlbhai Cnrnmbhai Fbrahim on the ith ins- 
tant moved in the Imperial Legi.slativ 0 
Conciliation- Council a resolution for the appointment 

of a Committee of the Council, composed of 
Hindu and Maliomerlnn members for jireparing a draft scliemo for 
tl’.e formation of Conciliation Boards with statutory powers to 

arbitrate in cfi-^es of dilfevcnces between the two communities as 

rrgards the observanco of religious and social ceremonies^ to take 
necessary fiction for the prevention of vifilence and riots connected 
with sudi nb.servance, and to udjuditnle upon the nature of premise.^ 
propo^ed to be iicquired by public bodies or cotnpanie.s and claimed 
by citlicr lliiulus or Malionicdnna ns places of worship. Wlnitever 

one may tliirdc of Mich a proposal, it cannot ho gainsaid that it is 

one inoro sign of the titrie.s, iiidicaliiig unmistakably that both 
couimuihiies have biul enoutb <>1 li.ghliug with each other and are 
desii’ous, of a mfiprorhm&iU. I lie lioii. mover quoted the authority 
of the. (Jazftteer to show that IliuLliisaud MussalmaiiH have 

lived peaciilily together. “By degrees the fervid euthnsiasnr of (he 
“eariy raiders was softem-d down ; the two reiigion.s learned to live 
“side by siibo ’ He also cited the lestimony of Sir John Straeliey 
in pro'if of tin; religons lolcniiice of Mosictn rulers. “The Mohnrn- 
“rnc'lnn sovereigns usually treated their subjects, in matter of religion, 
“with gn-nt tolerance.” Considering that the. contact of Lslain 
with Hindutsm comtiiPticed early itt tlie eighth century, and that 
after fi.ght bundled years of Moslem rub?, wo h>und the Hindu 
«v»mmunily in a fairly (loiirisliing condition no whit behind the 
Mt'slern siilijecta of the H -eat Moghul in moral qualities and 
material posses.sions, thus indicating better tlinn the morr? words of 
a chronicler an era of siihstantial equality of rights and privileges, 
and considering that there, exist to day innumerable Hi mill temples 
dating from ancient times untouched by iconoclastic hands, it would 
have been superfluous for tbe Hon. Sir Fazulbhai to quote the 
Imperial Gazetf.eer arid Sir dohn Strachoy, had not a school of poli- 
ticians, masquei'ading as latter-day historians, considered it a religious 
duty to give a wrong perspective to every intolerant action of a 
Moslem King or governor and to misinterpret others and of a 
wholly diiferent character as intolerant actions. Manlana Shibii, 
whose just and able interpretation of Aurangzib’s character and 
admititalraiion deserves amplification and an English garb could not 
tolerate these false charges of intolerance. After painting an ex- 
quisite word-picture of iJie marriage procession of Jodhbai whom 
Jefaangir, then heir to the throne of Akbar, had married in order 
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i(>-i»|^lIt«rato the differences between rnler/* end rated, he scomfnlly 
Mjni tc Uie AtiglO'Indlen *'potitic>eo>historUn ” : 

•\l4eU tf. ^ j|l-> 

•‘i* jr ^ o\yf^ ^ 

< V Jf iSj^ Jt 

(ihuie who h*d oerried the brida’e palanquin on their Hhonlders 
were the BTtnperor Akbar and Jehu^gir mou of Akbar. Thus was 
scattered the fragrance of the eea^nce »)f love on account of which the 
Garden of India was for years and years afterwards fragrant. But 
all that yon remember out of the entire atory is this, that “AUmgir 
was the destroyer of flinduM, was oppresivc, and was cruel!”) We njiod 
not, however, live long in the past, for the present i« with ns and 
we mast so shape it as toovolvo for the future a unity of feeling and 
parpose unknown even to Akbar. 


Panixv as a result of the liindti con.iciou.sno»s of i»ewly-acq aired 
potrer, which made a certain amount of 
The Peace-Makers. o>>tentation as natural as it was needless 
, and oven capable of producing mischief, 
and partly aa a result of the consequent Moslem reaentiucnt, 
and the unjustiHod MoKlctn uHcrij>tion of moat of their 
misfortmiev to the deliberate nctifms of “the rival community,” the two 
communities began to drift apnrl, and, luiicli as we should like to 
commend the actions of Kngliish olliciuls as tint blessed peace-rnakerM, 

. we regret we cannot endorse the Icstimonird that Sir Huginald 
Craddock gave on the 4lh instant to ''ti u-y Local Oovernment, 
CominiBslouer and District Mugistrato” for aiming at “holding the 
balance even between tlm conllicting claims of various religious 
ouu) muni ties,” At any rate, whatever the aim of ‘Vrt/y Local 
Government, Oornmissioner and District Magistrate,” wc know 
better than Sir llegino*'* Craddock what the people themselves 
have on octjaslons thought about the iiicliuatlons of individual 
oflflcera. This even Sir Reginald cannot deny that the ndatiorH of 
the two groat eommunllicH of India have been deplorable during the 
last quarter of a century. But wc liavc r<!ason In believe that in this 
case also the darkness is the greatest be(MU«e it just preceeJs the 
dawn. Both comm iirii ties eagerly uwuit the dawn, for the night has been 
long and dreary, Whetlicr (he sun hreaks through the dark clouds 
aooner or later depends for the most part on ;be two e.omnmniueM 
themselves and on the intonsit,}' of their desire for the dawn, lint 
U will be nothing short of political prudery if wo tdoink from 
saying that British olllcialfl nn* also expected to slonv gre (♦.cr 1. icn- 
ness in desiring an early oonsnrnmatbjn am* moro practical j.',o cb will 
towards pnijectn of conciliutimi. It wjo, indeed, kinrl >f Mujor 
Blakoawny to suggest (hat u rcqiicst ncid'r to (l.o ornnictit to inter- 
vene in tire manner proo Mcd in Sir Kii/.n'hh.vi's rcsi'lntinn end 
an nndeso^verl reflect ion on the ( wo c Miiinuai! ies as it implied tiuit 
they wei'e incupahle of hi riving wdnnttiiily at. vnututr! Hgr 'cmciit 
on disputable qvie«lions. .\rtd the resolution suffer.; fr >m ib ■ aj.po-.ivi, 
defect of askiio:* UovctniniMil t ' tipjv'bjt n (.'ointnittoc of rinj G umcil 
for dovi.-'ing ft sebem-t of tboiciliafion ibiar.ls wlicn tbc (! iiriciil'.M 


could do it lor tticiiivolvi 


lint 


luL 


ig unkind cuniigh ( .• 
cast an equally nnilM'.cr'cd f" .'lection mi (he o'lieials liy ' upp i.s’n,; 
that tbey tadievo in tlic o'. I maxi. a i,f “div ide an l rvbv', ’ vve c.m say 
that H participation ef (L).crnu)’'nt evon in M,c ap.ooin'ni.-nt nf a 
(kruunitricc sncli U.S ilic ' '..nneill r.s could tlieuisoNcs <s'>['.aui, wjiiiri 
give additional pi'vH'i’ of die gmid will of (» »i eroc.' oit, low.;! ds 
object wirich everj^ riglil -’ making oi.rn wlmUi. r Hindu or .Ms.-'e>u. 
Eugiiab pr Indian, mvwL have in view, 
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to press into mu vice se.oh objcellons ns the iLm. the Mome Member 
out in tbo 'onr.se of (ko> olltcial pronounce to ent, ’I’h.at the 
appointment of a (b'jiiniittce of the Counc'il for drafting u scheme of 
CbnoiUalion B 'aid.x W'mll lie unconstitutional: tliiU, di' jvutes were 
not confined to largo centres wbero tlie hon. Mvrver sought to establish 
iho Boards; that tliciv was no standard Municipal model on which 
tko Bparda oonld be eetablished : that the hon. Mover did not say 
what sort of fraiudiiso there should he for the olocUou of membora 
of the Board; that where there was great numerical disparity 


between the commouitiee the onmertoal equality of the two in Uie 
eompoaition of the Board* would give rise to amaiuKtiona of 
ignoring the relative interest of the parties; that dispntee were wot 
confined to Hindus and Musaalmana alone; that Boar^ qoalified-^ 
deal with observance of religious cereuiooieR would not aeeeasanly be 
qualified to deal with the olreervance of social cervtmonies, and tnct 
rerna; that arbitrators in the Boards would not be wholly disintereateA? 
tliat the Boards bad no executive; that the police and Magtstratea 
oonld not. be divested of their powers with a view to 

bestow them on the Boards; that Hindun could not pronounce 
'•n the sanctity of Moslem places nf worship and ifice verffa; 
that if the beads of conjinunities coiiccrned could arrive at e» 
agreement there w.»h uo need of atitutory powers, and that if they 
could not, the statutory powers could not give them the neoeasary 
agreement; that in disputes sober and moderate men alone cntlldl 
act as arbitrators, but by election most probably the hot-heads would be 
selected — this long .array of objections can only deceive the nnthink- 
ing and the indifferent with their apparent strength. la the fini 
place, Sir Faxnlbhal was moving •» resolution for the appointment of a 
Committee to frame » scheme, and not moving the adoption of a cot and 
dried scheme itself. Hence it was neeless to expect him to give detail* 
of the franchise or oven to object to the resolution itself on the ground 
that in his speech he expressed certain personal views almot which 
ditferenee.s of ojiinion could legitimately exist. And in the next 
place, it is absuid to believe that any scheme could ever be evolved 
for anything in the wide wide w>>rtd wliich w-mld present no difScuL 
tics. What i.s certain in (.bat <hc existing airaiigcnients aatisfy 
neither the Hindus nor the Mussalmans a.s the speeches of non-offioiid 
memhers clearly .showed, and wha*’ was deumiided of us at the present 
moment was not even to co.npare ^h« present uii''rttisfactory conditions 
with the pro'.'pective benefits of a '‘onjoctural .scheme to he framed 
in future, but merely to judge and delermiiip whether a Oommitteo 
such as Sir Fii/.ulliii ii had proposed could with any lu>po of advanfaga 
and with any con fide net} be entrustc 1 with tlie task of framing an 
alternative scheme. This being s », let usoxatnine a little the objecti<«i 
that (.he Mover was asking Government to take an mi'’onstitntii.>nal 
step. 


Official Preaervea 
and Noa-Oilicial 
Poacher*. 

if they tiuV',? what 
pertioxnfl of .such u 
(if tin! Ii)'ipeii!() 


W B fail to see wiiat is unconstitutional in the appointment by 
Govnrmnent of a Committee of Hindus and 
Miia.saliuan« to frame such a scheme. Uav* 
G.,verimicnt no power to appoint Cominitteea 
for ndvi, sing them as to the best solution of 
an important udministralive problem? And 
is tlicre to prevent their confining tba 
C'inimittc*'; (o Hindu and Moslem Metnbora 
f.egislutiire, altfioiigb we ujrselvcB aru 
oppo.'^ed to Ibis siigg. ; t.iou? Bu( (lu; qiiitsfion in obviously not one 
o': the [lowers of GoviM-nmeut wliicu n > oii-- knows liottcr than Uia 
Hun. tho Hume Meuibor 1.) be :iuiple for all purposes. Tiie que-stioa 
! wlu'lber the I'lxceutive Goverti'iieul, aji]>rove.s '.f tl;o !li‘sire of “th* 
e'u .-■i-n rej.iM'-Mifnlires of (bo j'eople of fudl,*’', us l]i^5 .Majesly the 
Mnip ’i ur bimsi If colled the non oiri'-.bi! memb-rs (d' iha Cbiiiicil, to 
Hb.tre with the Ivveenti ve ibe r.'sp .m dbili^.v uf a.ltui;ji.sl,ra.tiou and the 
iui Iiilivt! i'l li‘.^i.^!a'.io-i. 1 be lion. Member fu: Corirticrco sinewed 

frilly eb-'irly wliut, i.be F.xt^culivc tb. mglif. uf tiic.se “ e;.croachuj( 3 nl 4 » ” 
wilt'. I b (losiietl Lout :i ( lo.umi' tfie of ibc (^loimcij should 

cx'noi’ie tile wJuili- bii'Iijei',! td tbe l‘..')e;ii.Sii Mi»d urniugvmenta, 
rtliiittiigii Mr. t'l’.rk di.I not vi tsb i.n i..si.sL (.u Luis aspect of tho 
uiiit.ver. Sir Ueginuld (Inublock ste.ntls on b;s-i liiui gituind, for this 
is iU.t loeie’y un udioinistrariv.' q.!. .-.!i(.n !>;it if ir bad i>een (l!»!<5tre,d to 
alter L'lo ('xi.sliiijt nn any ('n)eiit> , it would loive neeo.s.s't.aiod 
Neverf .elev.s t.tie llo'i. the iloino Member wu.s fur uir.re iusi.stont lhafi 
the H.'i). Men iu r for ^ onmie.i e. .-mu if wo bf-ard liiiri .urigiit he wotlld 
deny nil inifiutiv.' in legi^lalion to ino-iUbfliil members. 'That iw 
,.!)vi, only niimi; -ti lutio:. il, for !h' iv:!te nilHh.ave been 
ii, beN'!". u;id -.viii e uitimie to bo l.rotiybt in, and it shows dmvr 
re.T.' Dtnilile ii'Oi .'fboial ineiiilers me lh.i.!, bef'i^'e Llicy bring itt a 
Privete Bill tbey desue to (alee :'■<':)( to ou'w the whole qo.CjSUoOi 

in n P ': otiittee of their own insfeud uf leaving siidi a difftcjlU at>d 
msny ' uii' l pr<'('U‘m to the iinaided jiidgment of an individual • We 
truPl-.;';me nor) olTioial member will i;.;se ibo question of the alleged 
ui-e :m-;ti(ut:oriHli!y and obtain the (leb'ocraLo judgment of the entire 
Government of India (jn tliis subject. 


Ab regards the other (jbjeotiun raiRsd, let iix assure. Sir Reginald 
Gradriock that in all matte|h| a begioniiig 
Comparison*, has tu be made, and, if any sohorne of eoH'!' 

dliation auebbods in 

qaanrela botwcon Hindus aa4 overi^^,. 

quasi-religious ceremonies, H n»ill mrt ^ merely ; an 
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bod^nniBg but the begianiog of the end. As regards the conipoeitioti 
the Boards, we can well onderstaud that some wiseacre may talk 
of **re}atife interests’* of the oommuoitiea, and that perhaps another 
wiseacre may refer to “political imp >rtaQoe.'’ But a Government 
wbioh can boast that soery District Magistrate aims at iiotding the 
balance even could have been trusted to refer such wiseacres to the max- 
ims of commoD-seoaes nnd the every day experience of mankind which 
give a perfect equality to each party in a dispute. At present Sir Regi- 
nald Craddock's objection may possibly be the proverliial red rag to a 
sufficiently enraged bull. Nevertheless we triist there is enough common- 
sense in the two comuiunitios to (^jureult ideas of “relative interests’* 
and “political importance” in connection with matters wliich if not sub- 
jected to arbitration would hove tube fought over iu law Ciuirts whore 
neither “relative interests” nor “political importance are recognised.” 
As for the qualification of tlie Boards to deal with social as well as 
religious ceremonies, and Hindus determining the character of Moslem 
places of worship, surely Sir Reginald’s objection up|»lios with 
tenfold force to the eligibility of the European oniciai a-, tiu* 
arbitrator in these matters, f(»r he, a.sar(4le, under^'tonds neither social 
nor religions etiquette. Is the Competition- VVellah to l)e reg.^rded as 
the Sab-janta Wnlla also? Perhaps the redoubtahle Mr. Sim would 
vouchsafe a reply to this. And as for the disinferestedne.ss of 
arbitraton), it is dangerous to deal frankly with the question after 
knowing the fate of the Zamindar and its criticism of the two 
pictures of Ajudhia at the Bakar ’fd, in 191;' ami in 1918. 


With one sentiment »»f Sir Regi’.iald Cnddock however, wo can 
^ U , express -.or entire agreement, ft i.s of no avail 

Cry Peace where peace where there is no peace. This ai- 

tner ts no reace. needed by (ho sencimcnuilist us well as 

the charlatae, for the senUmentalist stultiiics him.se.lf hy juenching unity 
when he asserts at the same time that what he would create is already 
in existence. Such efforts at self deception and deceiving otheni we 
have C!>n.si4itently opjm.seJ even nt the risk of appearing to rex cl iu 
existing discord. But wo also hcHevc that hy fumiliarii-ing men 

with the idea of unity we also make tliem )irone i<i reduce the 
feelings of discord which they tliem.sclve,s chcri.sh, Al nny rate a 
great wave of conciliatory fetdings has recently pas.-cd over the 
people, and if Sir Regimihl Graddock iilsu whole-Iieartcdly joins in 
the cry of pe,a«’e we feel certain the/e will he [s aci even if it 
is not. But sur'dy the argunicnt that !f there is agreement 
betweeen the leaders of the c jinmiuiity statul.or} powers are superfluous 
.and if there is no agreement such ]>n.ver3 are of r.o ivlviintiige is oiie 
the flpacioi!anes.s of whiclj !i"t.ds uo aruumeufs to day when in New 
Zealand compulsory coucilii ' ion has lice v< tried with .^cecess, .and mi 
E nglish and IrI>U iinliuslrial di.s])ntes eviwy ■.■n'e-.i- shor; of compolKion 
is made to bring the disjint ints t. getber mrl e. 'a.e p( aco wbere 
peace does not e.xist, bor iii-tii'iC' , ne know tl-.al (lure is no 

agrcemctit h.-ftwecen the < b'engMucii in ( Jlsier tn;! the .Iri -li N.itioclali.st, 
nor between the E-iglin'e .supporU :--' of fin- twe:, c. d of no .iv.ol to try t(/ 
bring agnvoiie.ul about hyaio in.] Lsibh- f.'on'.c, riice .>1 iLc tv, i m[ wl'.ch 
we have iicard i.iiu;h? Th ’ r.i< i- 't’o are e'C. t ' ovigtofy d'lfe-'- 
eiiccs from ft disi.anci', au-1 il. Is only n’ h i.'O.Mi'.r u o.iutoiiL.-i '-".'bii'. 
that yVO ..liscover how petiy nr.; 

’«ich exeggitrated difileiiltitw. 


!)’ !l l.'(g:Ug U.Sj.iutwilL.-i 
ai.d how cosy is the si'Ieiiiiu o. 


” Hot'Head^ed 
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Ohk wold more and we hove dwuv*. Has ui>t the toriRj i;ooie f.) 

ofiiciftls to discoxer S"me r )).>(, ihor 
cloiionioijs of “sol.oriel y and nV'beialioii’ 
sosiie . l o_w‘y “ho.‘ hr.'id (I your 

slfrs”? iht.-y have iiios In’cunie smly 

stale, flat and lUipioLtahlr, ll u.iyo-i '.y ■,»! po.i 
thclureaneracy, wliicli oficn plants it.s haue.s 
f»f whole districts iUld doi s o-ot |n i'iriif ai!} c 
remain iu the c'ouiitey, (h 'ug'i wv mus:. Muf< 

■ in this case Avitl* age, lit if a b)iiik;!>" h iiiv.I ( 

' established and the arinn.i! seeu.-nulai ions we 
maximum fixed for Ike b .il, r. It.diuri e: 
champions of “ si'i'riely luid mo lenition ” nre tii ', w uvt bigots, uud 

offloia) i>eU have ouly to bo nuuicd to prove tiicm guilty (o iho hilt 
of fomenting quarrelti bctvMa'U Hindus and Mussuliuiins, and Sunnie.s 
and Sbiah«. If wo «ec.k guidance from Engb.sh experience, the ages of 
Mr.^idoyd George^ Mr. Churchill and Mr. F. E. Smith will only 
prove that ho w.soovct hot-headed yuuth may be, no oulst^iiiding dilTercu- 
coec^n 1^ fiwttlod unlosa those real representatives of t!»o pooplo 

who kro keenly iDterested in their welfare and unders.tand Iho nature of 
s tha differences can' agree on some plan of s^tlement. The “sober 
'aiid iboderate’ arc only too uftiA syuonymomif with the “ill informed 
■and ibe indifferent,’* and it, is of no' avail if only they cry peace! 


The Forfeiture 
of the ” Zatniadar 
Pres.." 


Wb publish elcswherc a letver (from Mr. Zafar Ali Khan which he 
has sent to ns from London and in which he 
describes the vigorous of the Indian Press 
Laws and the efforts he is making in England 
to have them softened in some measure. The 
Press Act in its existing shape especially in 
view of the manner of its actual working, has created widespread 
dissatisfaction in India. Its safe-guards have beeu declared to be 
illusory, and unless belter ]>rovision i.s made for disoriminatiog 
between the guilty and the innocent, there will be no reas^able 
certainty <»f its judicious applicatioa. As ill-luck would have it, 
several Mosleiu papers have been dealt heavily by the Press Law 
and legitimate grievance has come to exist. Tlio case of the 
Zumnidar i.s an exceptionally .sad one. We need not piodounco on 
the merits of the order forfeiting the Zamindar Press, but we are 
sure tlie Punjab Government i.s aware by this time that profound 
sympathy is felt by the Mussalmans for the proprietor who has had 
to bear misfortunes in rapid succession. Tlie meeting of sympathy 
held iu Delhi on Friday last was a great siiccesH in every way. 
Us. frOO wore subscribed on the spot for the. fund that is being rais^ 
to re.suscitate Zamtndur and the organisers of the meeting expect to 
raise Rs 5,000 from the people of Delhi. It was at the same time 
resolved to a| proach the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab with an 
all- India memorial reij nesting His Honour to kindly reconsider the 
order of forfeiture. This is a line <jf action which we have overselvCB 
followed and we arc glad to find that ollicrs are equally dcsirona 
of following it. As regards the Press Act, we think that, although 
the education of British public opinion is in all matters a very 
desirable undertaking, efforts may with greater advantage be made 
in India also, 'f lic case for the Ineccssary amendment of the Act 
if not its repeal is iucontestable, and we are sure the considered 
judgment of the whole country will weigh greatly with a statesman ol 
tlic liroiul minded sympatliies of Lord Hardinge. We h:ive not yet 
lost fait in the Govermnent of India eventually realising the justice 
of our demand, and iu tlie lueaiitime it is oor duty to go on pressing 
it in a rcsonablc spirit and without importing uuncce.ssary heat into 
(he ooul.ioverHry. 
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W K have already noticed at som(5 b'ngth the secrecy that sur- 
rounded the coming of the Ottoman 
The Visit ol the Otto- Oon.s i! (LmumciI to Didlil mul the way in 
nun Cun 5 .il"G;‘:icral whi<'h the ciirjict was smu,ggled into tlwi 
to L)clhi- iiioK.pi.*. We Imve also made it clear 

flint the Mnssiilmans of Dcllii felt deep 
iri.li.gn ilion :ind di ji|'(e'iutmi nt wlien they b urnt that somebody bad 
aiftdc tlo'in t!ie vletims nf a |)rai-! l.-u! j'lkc. The wlvde affair seeinod 
t-i liuve, b -i:i, ige iiiuieiged t'r .:n sturl tn iinisli — only the Deputy 
tb.uiiuii sieiies 's eiinpi :issi :it:d (he invisible m '<s(|uo anflioiitics had 
tb ‘ st ige :ind the audit. irinni ci niplelel y in themselvo.s. Whether such 
u tliomiv.rn ;. <)ing un a.su!/' ni' .-.ei-reey w is at all justili.id in the cir- 
euM stiiners '■! is b.irdly wi.rib (.tii wliib' to discuss. If tlic M us.saltnanB 
bud bi-esi i liowed In e.iiry . iit their ow'u uiTangoment.s for a public 
de.iiviii- U'.tlioo in hoivnw of the ( Ions :1 (tencral and receive the gift 
of t, he thd'idi \nIiU iiU doe i-ercniony, ibey would liave fe’t deeply gratc- 
I'lil ll-i' woi'tli i'en).'iitb:M'iiig, hoWe-.'.-r, tJi.it, the syiUjifttbie-i of the 
Indii.n Modi-iiH f M- their Tii. ]ci-:li bis'dircri oi- t.h'hr .seriti.ueM(; oF rcvc- 
ren-'e I'll '!’.'' (Mi[»!i eanri it bechibelby cold doiiedovs admiiiisfereil iu 
uq inc' lie ii'iMt ' iiiairoT. Ifundr' ls of the !»e!lii M ’isienis went to 
i!iC r,',' ''.ay obb’o-i a- :;o ,11 ;is flvey iieaf l l ate iu !'ii‘ (iftertMou (hat 
1 ! -i' bo) er ■! vvi ; coiiiin 'I.’lie ck i * 
koo.vn, n il many of (!)• 
mb);;- a*., uU. besid--.^ b htr. 
vent It, '.eh ili.s o'pob'o' 1 t- 

■rive ! ar mibulL:!i'., I here 
'!:;lf 'I'lii to gree' icni. f ii 1 a 
.'.ingre'Oi* loll I’'! >:ne [i!t-’!'n 
>r the .) iim'a ] ra,'’ -is and ii 

to t!>e represmiiative of t!n' ' ' o:n!i, barut with e.igcr desire 
to •■x[ii'o>s fb.cir f.'elin 's t)i brotlu rly lo'-o for In’s nation ami their 
sentiments of resp.'ct nuil revoiaome for li!s iSovereign. The. Oorisiil- 
Gciicial, liowt'\i‘r, owing to the e.vtr'oue delicacy of his official 
position, naitirtilly wi,sh<*d that flroe should be n-i d'ocoiistration 
that, might l>n eotbarrasbn.g to liini. Ho eould not sliake liaudB 
with every body, but tlicre wcie still liundreds who prossi'd forward 
eagerly to kiss tlie hern of his •Tannents. 'J'here is no u.angi'r wliatever 
if these harmless feelings are nilowe l a natural oni’et. In fact a 
frank and open accept ivneo of a natural scntiim'nt and even moru •» 
its appreciation would endear England the Mmlem ma8S(?4. 
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The Press Act. 


To-d»y wo (nrn to the debate in the Itii|)erial Legislatire Council 
initiated by the Hon. Mr, Suiendra Naih -Jlunnerjea on the 9lh Jan- 
nary, ??b the mibject of the I reea Act aiid’onr explanation for the delay 
in commenting on the dincuseion Ik that tVthe majority of the people 
the pointM diHCUBswd would have been far from clear if we had not 
previoiuly dUcuawl the main proviniona of the Act an interpreted by 
80 competent an authority as a fkiu h of the three seniornmat Judgea 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

We have explained in the earlier articlea on the Presa Act what 
waa claimed for it by tlie framera of the Picks Hill when they enRct4‘d 
it in 1908, and how badly the theory haa fared in actual practice, and 
more particularly we have nhowti in the last article how devoid of all 


reality ia the reference to the judiciary. It ia, however, nKesaary 
to begin onr review of the Council debate hy stating what the 


renolution of Mr. Bannerjea did not demand before we discitaa what 
it actually denjauded, for" the. omissions of the resolution are even 
more important than its modest demand. 

Now the mainspring of the whole Act is section 4 sub- 
aaotion (I) which was designed to indicate what constitutes 
no offence under the Act. It is the publicalion of words, 
•ign* or visible repiesentalions of a certain character described 
in this part of the Act which makes the keeper of a Press 
’ Kahle to forfeit his primary security and his secondary security 
together with his entire Press. It is such a publication that makes 
tha publisher of a newspaper liable to forfeit his primary and secondary 
Moorities. Again, it is such a publication that makes the possessor 
of a book» newspaper or' other document liable to forfeit his Imok, 
newspaper or other document, whether he may liave only a single 
Wopy thereof or a hundred thoiiKand. These are punishments, olwtously 
wnoQgh and fairly severe at that, though it was claimed for the 
Aot that it was a prevtntfve and not a pnnitire measure. If a man is 
to bo punished for an offenoo it will l>e readily conceded that he 
iriuKila know wherein he has offended; hut when a measure is eimclcd 
to prevent offences it is all the more necessary to make it clear wherein 
Sea the offence. This is too obvious to need further insistence, 
for even a dog-fancier would not punish a puppy without previously 
waking some crude efforts at least to teach it what to do and what 
to abstain from doing. But here we have not a punitive but a pre- 
Vtative measure, an onaotrnent, which, aft th»» Hon. Mr. Vijayraghav- 
M)hariar pointed, was iutemleJ hy its spons >».s to take the place of 
Mblic opinion in India aud was expected to prove to be a “wliolo- 
iome wid beneficial meosiuo of nalioiu\l education;” and yet even the 
Mirae seuiorinost Judges of the Oulcutta llipli Court cannot say 
whft kiwi of publications are offensive under the Act and what iii- 
S^eQsive and innocuous. “The H<*ction embraces,” iu the words of the 
great Chief Justice of Bengal, “the wl»olo ran, 5 « of varying degrees 
••of assurance I rom certainly on the one side to the very limits of 
**i|npnagibility on tlie other.” 

Sir Reginald Craddock referring to our Pamphlet Case, 
taka* comfort in expressing the thought, if not in the thought 
tlaclf, that the learned Cltief .fustice “committed iiimsclf to no 
apeciiio statement tliat tlie interpretation placed upon the doru- 
nieilt Chen before tly^ Court by the G<»vernmcnt was itself far-fetched 
Wf arbitrary.” Surely it was of no avail for tlie Chief Justice to 
♦•womnut iiitnself to a«y specific statcmeul” of the character aboi>t the 
particular pamphlet when he had already cnmiuitted himself to half a 
statenieulH, each more sjhhuHc tlian the other, aiiout the general 
4 ^aracter of the law desoriiiing the offence, winch made it an almost 
kopeiess ta*k for the most iunucout applicant to pri'Ve tiie negativewHicH 
Die law requited him to prove. If every tiling Is an offeuoe, and no 
applicant can sneoeed in having tlio onlcr of the executive upset 
by a |udioinry Wt Impotent in practice, whether by (h'sigu or 
aooUeutv why should the judges waste timo ever adjudicating eUbora- 
tively on the degree ^ assnranoe jwt^ceo the polar opposites of the 
wsrtaiu and the impossible with which a publication can be esMed 


s»ffeDsive aooordiog to the Act? Hut the Chief < Justice expressed his 
«{ii»ioa shout tlw pamphlet quite diemiy for all the world to see — 
MCeept those, of course^ of whom it is said : “None are so blind 
those who will not see”— -that the otvler of forfeiture was arbitrary 
#wl far-fetched. “The pamphlet,” smd the Cl»ief Justice, “would 
^kiibtless bring into hatred (he un-Ohrietian GhrisUans whoM deeds 
ntirbeity are described. The theory presented is that the reBeo- 
'"ilbn of thie hatred might not indeed on Ute GJovernment, but 
Uie Ohriatian or Engliah snbjeote iu Britieb India. 

^If tb^ i;i the OorertinieDt’s Tiev,.with all the infornaUoo at ite die* 
eWaal* Uie Obnrt, nbedore informed than the man in the etreei, catiool 
«¥in niy opfnk^) a^rm thie eonld not be te, qikd affirm it wit^ e 
e^egten of l^iHimnee ttpit imnid eoMDe it to bet aside • wdipitrn 
^ sDety esIiNmily tCMi 


judgment hat to be taken in eonjonetion witii Sir ijhe^nee' 
pointing out of the abuerd anomaly which in hie dpllMeo 
“leads to a . enrtous result,” It is the omisston (probihly 
doe to “an oversight as the Chief Jnstice says,”) of the 
nations to section 158 A of the Indian Penal Code, thongji the Expla- 
nations to section 124 A have been incorporated in the PreM Act. 
The result is that if certain writings are alleged “to bring into 
hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government by law establlslied 
in British India” or “to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or ibe- 
said Government,” it may be urged in tlie defence of such writings 
that they were only “comments expressing disapproval of the measure 
of Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful 
means, or of the administrative or other action of the Govemiuent 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffec- 
tion,” and therefore “do not come within the scope” of the law. 
describing the offence; but if tliey a*-e alleged to bring into haired 
or contempt only a “class or section of His Majesty’s tuhjectn in 
British India,” it ia of no avail to urge in a Press Act case, though it 
ia a satisfactory explanation in a case under the Indian Penal Code timt 
the writing “point out, without malicious, intention and with an honest 
view to their removal, matters wliich are producing or have a tendency 
to produce, feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes 
of Ilia Majesty’s subjfcts” and thus “it does not amonnt to an 
offence within the meaning of this section.” Now the learned Ad^ 
vocate-General had already atated in Court that “he attributes no 
ciiiiiinal offence” to us and in the words of the judgment “he was 
even willing to concede and believe” we were “acting in tlie kighest 
interest of humanity and oivilixatlon.” Bearing in mind these 
considerations the Hon. the Chief Justice wrote in his judg- 
ment that “had the Pi ess Act incorporated the explanation 
to aeclion 108A, it has that to section 124 A, we might perhapa 
have made a very strong case in view of the Advocate- GeBefal’a 
admission as to the character of the pamplilet and onr pnrpose and in- 
tentions.” All this can leave no doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
person tliat but for the all-coniprehonsive words of section 4 sub- 
section (/) and the absence of a statement of the grounds of the 
Government’s opinion we should have not only retained our 

olmracter but also regained our book. If tbw does not 

satisfy Sir Reginald Craddock the faolt is not that of Sir Lawrsnoa 
Jenkins, whose remarkably restrained expression of opinion ti in such 
glaring contrast to the blutJ and downright utterances of those who 
never let slip an opportunity of running down the jndiciary wiienever 
it shows its indepeudeccc. It is true that one of thw 
Judges Sir Harry Stephen, very iiosit.atingly charactered the 
gradient from “a hatred of the Allies” to “a hatred of the co- 
religionists of the Allies ” as “but a short step.” But Is it fair to lace- 
rate the judgment of Sir Harry Stephen, by detaching this seuteiioe 
from the one immofliately following it and from another with which hc 
commenced his adjmlicalion on the facts of the case? bid not Sir Uafry 
Siephon begin by saying: “ Under the circumstances I have po doubt 
“ that any opinion 1 may express will be received by others with the 
“ respect that is di.e to the office I have tlio honour to hold, but it u>iU 
“ be impomble for me to ehare in thieJeelingX' And did he not Con- 
clude in the same spirit when he said ho had oo doubts alw^ tll« 

distance between the two feelings, “ a hatred of the Alltel ind 
a hatred of the co-religionists of the Allies , but that “ tlie anseacw 
rtf doubt Is pr ibably due to the absence of evkleuco, and h$ 

ial en as going far ioicanie sfwa>ing that the opimon ie con ect. , 

But it is no» our pnqiose here to play the uuderatudy tq, %m 
brilliant advocate. Mi. Eardley Norton, who fought for us sofidiMtly. 
eloquently and BO generously, and to argue the Pamphle^CaW 

J^^rtrauain The H<m. Dr. Keurick will forgive us It we exprn^ tW 

uffivereal opinion of the Calcutta Bar that he catnn^ off » 
n I best in that forensic contest. aiuUhc Hon. the Home 

would perhaps disdain even a comparison with meee advocates JiittiA ^ 
Calcutta High Court instead of minding the opinion tliak blf di# , 
a^umeola against the pamphlet in the Council debate Mb Hft# 
indistinct echo of the learned Advocate-Genwals. Oor|^Jwjq 
wa.H to show that in the opinion of those oom|)etent to lUturpr^ A 
law the words of the section describing the offence are so widr DiM 
nractically nothing can escape them. In otlier words, no ottpj |Mn A 
posiUon to know Whether anything that he lias 
Ir ii, hU newspaper or that any other person has 

newsiumer or other document in his jMWi^ion is , 

nntil^^ course, • of forfsitiire is p^dtShed Ip* 

o6fieiid Gatette. The first condition of all *• 

it rfHMiW U Md clew. *!* 

the all-embracing provisions of A i'/'i 

•hrwfitig oi ««niorinost H 

docs faWL Tlist being the osss, we do { »ot nsn ^ 

♦^e Prose A^k W ^ 

if 

ill I I . j A..,: n 
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SO incoiiTenteQt 7 Wli^ wera ibrM whole days wasted as an 
ixAarval between the presentation ‘and the passage of the Bill'?' And 
why were so many o6o-offioial‘' members, including the Hon. Mr. 
Oolchale, made to generate *gaa* I A plain blunt announcement that, 
•• ifi the case of deportations under Regulation III of 181-8, Local 
Oewernments perched on Himalayan heights AYould fling bolts from 
thablue from which nob<wiy who incurred the wrath of the gods would 
ba immune, and against which no appeal to any other power AYould 
lie, would have spared all the fever and the frot in 1908, all those 
trranglings in 1918 about mandatory conditions and absence of juris- 
dlcUon, and all the idle talk now about olTc tiding words or articles or 
jiictmes etc. Orientals are gcni'rally oonthMuned as fatalists, and 
Imd the adoption of .lustinian’s legal maxim been then announced, 
whosoever ivaa strickm), snriofldtning bituMdf to a grini and inoxor* 
•able fate after, would have quietly lain himself to die. No moeting.s of 
l^rotest, no questions askc<l or le-sohitions /novod in Couiicii. No, 
ant even a groan n.s (ho 7’au/i/d died and the Znminrlar breathed its, 
last. 

. But if Government is ashamed of retrogression till it cmwled 
on all fours, then we are entitled t<) ask that something more should 
he provided by way of a siifegiuird than ttio moic assnian :e that the 
Heads of Local (iovernments are angels that cannot sin eveikdf they 
would and that they breathe the pure air of a world entirely dilTerent from 
pur own where neither the fuuios of pussion. n<ir of {uejiulieo nror of 
pritlf and preslige taint the atmosphere. The mists that e.'iveloped the 
on Olympus are fast di'appearlng, ami if tlm gaze of the wors!H[)- 
poralrelow is direolcd too much towards them, tiio fenr is tliat tliey.vtnay 
sink into commonplace mortals, in sumo eases possibly quite as 
vulgar and jit-tty at heart, in spite of dilTervUices' of surroundings, as 
the devotees themHelvs. Too much insistence on tlieir diviiiity may 
not prove the height of wisdom, for It is just possible that divinity 
lijiiy dit^appear never to return again, and even ordinary Iiumanity 
wmy come to bo denied or ni least doubted. 

So much for the ilon. the Home Mcmbcrh’ well meant 
Itaaurance that “ the Acts in the tsiatnte-Book are full of 
**krpo powcM -reserved to Local (Hoverimieids, and it is always 
^aasumed that the reical (iovernmenl!? is a responsible body who 
“will exercise those powers with reason and d;;cretion.” \W have 
*!j*«idy aeon that the reference to tlwj judieiary has at jau-sont no 
n^ty, end therefore it is equally futile^to assure ns that “ n > Local 
“Government i.s going to pnlilish abroad, or take ael ion -vliielr may 
*‘<?omo before tlio public or the High Court which is i:lto)y to simw 
that it has acted in a very foolish and irresponsible rnauner,'* In 
tiurt, we propose to show I n another nrtiHc. tii tiiis .series hov.' little 
ihvtuft consideraiions liavo weighed with the all wis.s and resp jusislo 
l 4 <i>cal Goverumeuts, and when the’facts of Uie case are publish. d 
the Hon. the Home Alotuber may p-rimps desire to modify bis 
astsumnec. Tlic fact is that, after -Sir Luwienc.^ denkin's jinlgoient 
«!V*u uim'e than before, L'leai GovernuK utH fee! so., s'a.un* <.>f nn 
wuanleri'uptod autianaoy rt'sponsible to i.’o;ie but to tlmlr own good 
c«>n»idefjce aa to give rise to grave .apprelM nsl.W). Itmaylni that, 
nitleag the law i.s m. id! fled they may degemuMte into jetty 
4ct>potism» run by Undi'V-Hec' ctariea ttksistcd by the nrgimi! trans- 
labOTO of the 0. 1. !>., a couple of titled *■ I lyalists" au.l lie; “ sm art" 
|)alr-In*pi“<5tor of Police. If Jie refei -ine to ihe uidiciary i.s 
Icaat fiometimes .a ni'cessary clieck, as even Pm Hou. the jw -s nt 
Ifovic Member must tvu.fe.'S, tlun wlwit need.s alltuidion ehwve all 
«>Im) i»« wjction 4 sub-seci 'on (f ) and, par.aloxicai us' it tnav apj.ear , 
to commence oar comments o!) the dclaife of l):!» .January by 
, iV;|ptitting that th« H'*h. Mr U.anaerj.eii’s r'iffiolntiuu leti this I'urt of the 
Act ttitog'.Uuer uutt'uehod. VV^e reserve for another occHsi-.m a 
AiMtt^tqn of the "ftltrcai ions that must be ma le bcfoie the Act can 
W < 4!(>n.'ddered even presentabi ', and it shouM KuHite to state beu* 
tUkd no ficheme of umditicatiou can ba deemed even .jiuodrealely good 
midiiaii im-tlon 4 sub in.iterially amended. 

Indian Moslem’s Tasks. 

VI. 

tv one could indulge in the dnngcroufi pjrsfitno of gerieralfsation 
eriibont ondnly offending one’s intelleotnal eensibilities, it would 
. W. only to say the! all geneislir-ation ;» dangerous. Th s may or 
hinny uot be the sort of trutsme that Kpeedily puss through the pepnlar 
>0^ become current coin. But it is all the same the one great 
of intimate experience that meets the humble plodder after 
every*' here as Im comes across error, nglinces and al'surdity 
^ilidbtimaa affairs. We need not refer toliistory, on whose pages 



longer represent the two divisions of the earth originally known 
to Oeograjihy, they are u.sed to maHc the giflf of spirit that is sup- 
posed to divide the races of mankind inhabiting Europe and Asia. 
In “the East” or ‘The Orient” is Inmped together at one sweep a 
whole series of impressions, feelings and judgments that an average 
European has inherited or acquired about the psychology, character, 
temperament, mentality and apfilndo of the Asiatic, in short, about 
luH whole nature and deAtiny ns man. The mental atfitudo of the 
European hu.s been formed in a lar^e measure by the .stock gcnoiali- 
ties wbieli permeate the very air be breathes, The.so are hi.s 
indiepeiisablo aids and slou t-cuts to thought, a.s necessary, in fact, 
for (he. sluggish movements of liis mind a.s a crutch to the cripple. 

1 iiey have been dcviscil and fasliiolu'd fur bis u.so by a large ariiiy of 
indu,sli inns tritli'is --the so-called “experts” who live to prove the 
paradox that (lie jeirt i.s larger than the whole. *^riio primitive mind 
with it.s untutored' iioliriels and cliild-liko curiosity peopled the 
wo'M with spiiils, wliieli were at least loiman in their likesi and 
dislikes. The modern i-setulo seienti.st has created a new mythology, 
and iiiado (lie niiiveiKe the sjiort <'f new gods — the ruibloss, im- 
jdacable “liuw.s” aii l ‘T’liir-ijiles ” wtiose name Is h'gion, “The 
East” i.s one of the myllis of (lie [isondo-Keienco of JOnrope, one of 
(hose breatlil>',-,s aud sweiq iug gencr.allsations, with a host of 
c rollaries, which crib, ealiin and coidiiie human sjiirit and throw 
a dark aiul ili.siiial sluubov across history. “ I'he JCaeit is uneliang-' 
‘*iug and — uneliaiigeable. ’ “The East is Ea.st etc. etc.” Those 
are a few facet, i of lliC 'Pnith wlio.se imngi* is being unveiled in the 
J'olitieo-seiciitilic laboratories of Europe. Heumcracy and parlia- 
ment and other social uud political institutions (hat ean only flourish 
ill a Wh'.sicu elimnti', are o: coursO uuthiukable in (lie East. 'Phis 

may l<e trim or fal.-ai at lea.st there are no siinicii-nt data to form 

a ju.lgiiic.nt, iiisplte (-f the JOuriqK-uu verdicts on the 
cofistii iitioii'd exi'eiiuieiils in Turkey, I’eo ia ami C'liin.a. But even 
grarting that it i.s true, that (lie nations in (ho East cannot iiuilntc 
W'e.sti'ru political iiistitvjtiams with success, the eir um.siauce can 
have no higiu r hignbicar.cc Ilian, that (he lines of human develop- 
ment are cliiefly delmuiined liy licredity and environment. And 
\V eslern wisdom ha.s itself proiionncial that the iiillneni'es tian.sinittcd 
by heiedily caij lie- mo'dified iind that environment i.s subject to cons- 
tant cloiiige. And yet the mere fact, that in some of its visihjesocinl 
and je lifical asjiects Asia dilTerS from Europe,, has been (lung as an 
ete. iial rej.inm‘!i '<n tlir pc'oples of the East. It comstitiites tlun’r badgo 
of infi-riorit v, 4-he basi.s of t]ieir social di.-iiiiheritauce, (lie .senteiieo 
of Iht'ir poll ie-il 'lealh. 

•An* the pcoj-le.s of ,\sia. ufie; all, so irrevocably and alrsolnlely 
daii.ned.' 'I'iie ipieslioii is iib.surit, bia evi-n absonl ijnesl ioii-s some- 
times I)(h''c.iu() iie-micing j-roblcms in (ho liiees (-f Communities. 
Woman is sliM Hiilimio,'’ i’ioiu tli.- ell'ecis of a mau-mudo social 
pliili .vophy, and tlm peopiis-; of Asia aii> similarly in danger of fail- 
ing ii.t ) seif-cout!' iopL under (he spill of the pseudo-seientilic 
rlogiua-, of Eriitq e. iM e is'in'.il by’ tbe lists of piditieul jiower and 
m.iferial aliliuuico (he Jinn pi au eommum'.iis are umPoiiidmily in 
Urn van of [irogu ss, ami the I'iastern races occupy a tm- lowYir ■j'sjsi- 
tioii, 'Pli it is no rer.Miii, liowcvcr. why the lallcr shmild lo.se all 
S' If re.qicf t ( r c u.dder them, -selves etvrmiily .stanqif d with hailurc 
and inciqiacity, d'li -y havi not followed the lino of political devo- 
lorimcnt (raced bv Eui' | e, .am! (hi.-i in.iy be taken (o be their most 
i bvi'ui.s failing or m'si’oi tune. ’I he caures that necount for this are 
ri .-v part oi their cltarm-ter and |,'sychology, Imt are mere accidents 
oi I dory. 'Phe Eur:qieriii races owe their uiar\cllous political cou- 
Boioubuo.ss and cohe.- iou to the fact that the eailicst experiiu''nt.s in the 
constitution < f tiio 8tate took their origin among small communilies 
conlit.od wiliiiti n.urro.v g< ographical limit.s. 'Phc.so experiments fi.ved 
the typo ami the ideal for ail subscqiicut ages. Through chaiqjos, 
and rev-}lutioiis and jncinl eatacalysms the ideal endured. 'I'lie cxpc- 
rienco of the early races traimd in civic duly and active s icial pArpose 
booan.o a powerful inspiration, and the State with but teinjiolary lap.scB 
embodied a eovtseiou.s or uneuiiscious elTo: t on (he p.arfc oi the po.jpl^' 
to ooiiform to the original tyqie. i.bditieal activity became part of 
the general haoit of the in lividiud, l iie mod- rn European has 
naturally inherited the liahit, iii full measure, fn the East, on the other 
hand, the development of the State has been wholly dilferrnt lU charao- 
ter, Asia not only comprises a large portion ot the earths .surJace, but is 
itatlf divided into vast stretefu-s of plains, with fertile soil and genial 
clima'tc, capable of rearing .and maintaining huge populations. Ihese 
facts — mere geographical accidents, tfv to speak — liavo had a profound 
influcnco on the political devclopnietit ot tlio Asiatic raees. Va.st 
communities spread over eiiormon.s area.s and exposed to easy attack 
and pillage, need strong military forces under the absolute control 
of capable and tru.sted lenders. The system contains ample germs 
flu Ihe final growth of autocracy and dictatorship. Succes.sftjl military 
rulers, fired .with ambition and tinding few physical obstacles to tho 

mobility of their armies, overran vast territories and founded dynastro 
empires. The political history of Asia has b^n but a sterile r*‘p1H tiou of 
this, of great empires rising and falling with the rtse ana fall of great- 
military adventurers. Under the weight of aheer vasl m ss of effort 
and (socio-political experiments on an enormous scale the poUUort 
inntmeta of the peoples were crushed almost to,; (i9alh. Ihejr^ 
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gredually loet the tatm of political re<jpo»»ibility aod became, 
what han been ‘ traly fiaid. State-blind. Their spirit b*}came 
itnprii»oDe<i within them and sought consolation in intense religions 
life. The Ib^ of political individuality ceased to l)e felt when the 
Tuiud found now valmw of life and the heart became attuned to the 
new Voioee from l)cyond the grave. Ilace, nationality, coirotry — 
all these ceased to have any n)eanin^^ Religion Ivcaine the BUpreme 
teat of social noity and the foundation of all aocial life. 

Thcrto olwervations form the neccHsary setting of tlic most 
anxious probUjtn that modern India bus g(jt lo face. Those 
who talk, HornetimcH with glil' asHWtance, of the evolution of 
an Indian nathmulity forget th<^ luagnitu le of the profiess it 
inv(dv«s. It means nothing Iimh than tliat diverse cuintnn- 
nitio.j, that have hoou Stato-bliud fur ccnlprie.^, tiiat have owned no 
master but religion, that have felt n-» loyalty as exacting iw their 
devotion to their creeds, that have tneamred their Hociul duty and 
jiurpoMc in terms of tho ideah of their faith-', slomld transfer their 
Hllegianco, loyalty and devotion, at Ic.iit in part, to unolher abstraction 
known as “Motherland” and recast tiicir social values in tiio light of 
this new Becular eatlutsia.sin. The d.-mand, no doubt noble in intent, 
involves a tremendous change in m uUl outlook and social tempeta- 
lueut. T'ncro are only iwo ways in which it can be met. lOitlier 
religion itself should furnish tlic loHi.- of co-ojteration among tho 
different coiuruonilies for all secuiar purpose.*, or a 4 a supreme 
m(»tiV6 of conduct and endeavour it .sliould i^ive jilace to NalioiialiHin. 
Thanka to tho influences and teach i i ' i 'ho W^cst, the demand is 
growing insistent in India and it mIi.iU have to be met in one way 
or (ho other. Tho r>copo of individual aim an . I desires is expanding 
and tlie pall of iuortU is liftitig from 'bo spirit of the pc.jplc. 

" ■ *Rlr. 11. Cl. Wolls in ills new story, “I'lie W^uld iset Fric.” which 
ia continued in tlie .lanuary Englu'i Uryinr, (lo-cribe.s tlie "Now 
spirit” of the year 1970 in tfie foil' viug paasagtj wlucli Itears some 
leBcmbliinco to the now spirit of tlic India ot t-) day ; — 


Tliore 'was alrcjwly dawtiing the iii- tii nr n nrov . ra, Ttic s(-lri' t»f 
hUiirniily was csciipin,.', ev<,u itiei: ii w.'k- r.s<'ojMtio. fiiini ifsex- 
UiMiie liiipriminment m ialIi^ idu.ilM, S,ii\ ;iti/ui Vtom il.c l.itU r 
iutciisita«« (»f self, which hail 1 1 - n a i;iiti.M ii'U‘i vclij^ious (.•ixi i<>r tlioii- 
iiaTK Is (jf years, vvLicli uj'ai had ,sou|ilii in inniu.Ucrlnin, ir; wtldiM'- 
nosis, til iie^ihatioii aiid l<y innuineiaiilc s; rant;.: piUhii, was cuiiiiiiir 
at lilfit wit h tho of o/ii uiaioo'.'i in}., rlie t.ilk uf iiion, into the 

bixAs tiicy rml, into tiie.ir imeinotcvHis i.C'sHiiv into iiieir news- 
and daily piiriK)«f« ami evny-iiriy n !.?. I'lu: liroad liorizoitM, 
Vhe toftgic l*ossiiiiinieh Liiiil. Ilie sj'ii'if ol ti. ' hoi ker had ruviviled 
U) tlieiii Were cliarmiiiB: i-beni out ot tlio‘»e ao' leiit an<l lubtinoi ivc 
pr»r-oc’Cupati(>np from which fiie vt.ry tloi .n. i f iiell and tmuii'nt 
hail failed to thive tliina. 


This oluanhipation of iho humaii spirit from the tliraldom of flic 
rusting li.idilioUH of old, wiiieh Mr. \Vo!U foicn-.U with suoh 
vividness, is in a not altogetlier di-siindar sense taking jdat.e in 
India even now. Politie.al conbcioimm-in i.s reviving, f eopb* «ro 
bogiuniug to think m ire ami moro ol their prts#cnt iimitatimis and 
future poisibiUties, self is emorKing from its lutirement within a 

raritied religions uinotioualisin and recovering tlie old human con- 

fideuoi! in its powers to create Lim .sisnal and jiolitici*! eii vironute.nt 
will Jh should breathe the spirit of the idoais ibaL feiMl pure rodgioua 
insUiuMs, In a state of iih.iolni.e |)olitii'ai coma tlm individual 
found the freedom of his spirit only in rcli-ion. Hut it was 
Hot u complete religious lite tiiat lie i'"tild li\e. <vll leligion 
postulates «^>»iial duty and a deliberate eTort (o organise the wills 
of individuals into that powerful and cflietivi*. in: Mnuumt knowo as 
t)i« .SiaLe, Toliticd dcspidi-io in the Fa.*l. however, inaimed and 
dwavtiaji (ho Sucii^ and poiitic.nl faculi-Ie'i of tbe .adividnaf, and 
while on tho otv hand the leiiirioiH iiio ol I'otniuunitifa beciurm 
imrK.vcrisVd, on lUe other liari iTbo n hgi. us fidih of tim iuJivt- 
dnal tnrnod upon itsidf and grew more iuten-ibiM vviDiin him. .\nd 
now ti.at tluj bfoath of ir- edom hivs Idowii into (Im lire# of ancjuut 
coimnuniticsfttidindividmditY beginmng to have ninpior 

religion is entering on ite fui’er spheio ..f M-Ha^nco and UigUiging 
to iniipiro toen with fresl'. cotaeptiuiw of s-. -iM diity and endeavour, 
fu lndmthe pro«ij»t> liaKs gone mi at a pace. Thmse who 

ivuaglimd that Wciifteru i^leas would act hke u bomb sboll araidfct 
lim auoient erfeds would 

orumblo into dost U«d uo histori;;al f em*e and acre ignorant of the 
great truth that R ^mly ndlgbrn that I.h 1 kept llm Indian .si.H-icty 
fr MU dliiintegratiun iu. spite >f the utter paralysis that had slrnck 
down its pi.ruHul o.'gaus. And now that its politii'al organs are 
stirring ii.t'. freid. Uk religions forv« Uomming correspondingly 
ucfivn ami i-trong and regaining iU vial ical lutluencn over SCKUoty 
and politics. This is a fact of tiio eWpest ^iguilicanoe in the life of 
modern In^.htt. An irdeosc .spirit of religious reform and revivali.sm 
broke forVh itoui« ievadcs »<,go %jui its force has n ii, yet «i>eiit itself. 
TTie assault of latter-day agnosticiifm ba# made no im|vross»on on the 
citadel ol helkd in India. This should, we tionk, dispose of , tho 
coutentbo that Itxliau Natiot>aKmu would be a development of free- 
thinking and w.mld derive it.s ntrength mainly from the conf.mon, 
decay and death of the ndigions lieticfa amongst the Indian iicople. 
According t > all present indioatious, tha umy kind of INatmnahsoo 
tli»t Inili* 0.0 U»* 1 > wiiuM ba » "•‘n™' sm't'i »ii» of tiw wli^ioii, 
wnsnioiU'ie". Thu Indi*ti vuvnll 1» • •/»««*» of 

tha various wHi^dOS commowUea that would unite togeUier una 


iact for secular ends. Patriotism would be a part of one*# loyalijr 
to one's faith andoot a betrayal and an infidelity. 

Sack, in brief, is the forecast about the future that the preaeot- 
day teudeucles in India ’would seem to suggest. Indian Ifationol- 
istn wonld be a epurioua thing if ii d^s not spring from the 
faiths of the pieople. Tho efforts of the best minds of India are being 
resolutely direct^ to tho building up of a united Indian nationality. 
This end ha.4 been kept consciously in view ever since Western 
education first led the educated Indiaus to dream about Uie 
future of their country. But the aim baa not yet come appreciably 
nearer to being realised. As a matter of fact, the very framing of 
tliO ideal of a united nationality has evoked race ant^ooisms and 
the most pronounced tyjvcs of coniittunal patriotism. In the cir~ 
cuiustaiiccs such dovelopments wore natural. The cry of Nationalisni 
was accompanied with still louder cries about democratic institutiooa 
Olid rejiresentativo self-governuiont. Tho inspiration that worked 
behind them h.^! clearly come from tha teachings and examples of 
tho M’^est. The evlucated Indian, who iu bis newly recovered poli- 
tical cousciousmss began to enthuse about tho political and sooiak 
methods and ideals of Korope, unconsciously scared tho communi- 
ties that were mmiericully weak and offended ancieut loyalties of 
the muss of the people which tugged with remarkable force at the 
roots of immemorial instincts. Tl»e result has btvjn that, itiougl# 
the ideal of ludiac unity has continued to appeal with growing 
force to educated India, tho type of Nationalism first preached 
from the Indian political platforms has given birth to various doubt. s, 
misgivings and conflicts. A Mussaluiun felt as if he were asked to 
transfer his allegiance froui Islam to “Natioualism” and “Mother- 
land.” Even the old, coosertative Uindu, to wTiom tho Bharat of 
the V'edas was not an unknown deity, shrunk from the tonch of 
such an iconoclast as Democracy aud was afraid of admitting the 
new pviliticnl gilds of the West to libs Pantheon. Politiciana,. 
tliat generally words withont wisdom, continued to harp on 

“Natioiiidisai,” and in Uic meantime Uieir own acts Ufd to tfie 
growth of an enonnous class of educfttod men in different coinmnni- 
tics who dominate the political situation in India and cun fiesi tie 
dcsciilied as communal patriots. Tlie ideal of Indian nationality 
lias undoublr'dly grown in attraction, but the Nationalism of Uio 
prodessioiinl pfliiiciiiu has alternately challenged and re{ads«d. Aa 
long us Jndiun Nationalism remains a doctrinaire conceptmo, a 
niea.sure of stop-gaps and patches, a mere intellectual illusion born 
of fntuou.s dreaming in the uoon-day sun of Western glory, it vroolci 
never go to tiu! lieurts of tiie |)e(iple and receive their life-long ser- 
vice and devotion. Indian Nationalism cannot flouriah as an exotdo 
growth. It must derive its seed from the ethos of the people, and 
tiiid it.s imtnral Indiitat in the spiritual soil of India. 

Tlie llindu-Moslcm problem, which iu the inaio lies at the root 
of IndtMU unity, is nothing but the doiphtsaud bitturno.^ses engendered 
on both sidefi I'y foolish aud fruitless attempts to impo*» a 
spurious type of Nationalism on a peo[iIe whose religions couscious- 
ncs-s has vet lost nothing of its primeval intensity. Wo would Bofe 
touch on tho small and trivial every day acto in which cotu- 
utunal distrust and petulance is expressed on eitlier side with 
varying degrees of viruleiico. The problem in its broader aspeoU needa 
concentrated nlUmtion as its root causes are uot very widely grasped 
and arc liaitle to bo obscured ill the petty antagouisms of (he day. 
ft is no nso insisting that the cause of Indian unity U aacred and 
great. Educated lodtans, both Hindu and Mussalman, have no differ^ 
ence of attitude im this 8C.oro. The real force that has created the gulf 
and stii! lit eps tlie two communities ajmrt hue coma fionj an innes- 
sant j.T: 1 iioilow preaching of the type of Natioualiam to which tva- 
haw a! I ca '.y referred a good deal. We do not think a eouaciiMat 
deception is i><'ing practised t>y astuie politicians for small oointauaal 
advantage.. It is all duo to a terrible intellectual ooufutiiott tlutl 
has been rcsporrsible for many of tho moat awful miiwjarriajfea of 
aim in history. It is manifest, however, that ((tomng 
political experience is prtKinciug sanity au.d pn^portiun i« 
the ideas of all earneai and intelligent men and all practioal wdienKpii 
ahmit the future of India have as their postulates the etstrtfRV 
unavoidable facts that neither the Musaalinans nor the Hindtia oaii 
he suppressed aud that both shall have to make a common <uKtka 
fvir a ct'mmon future. The basis of co-operation wooid bo found ill ■ 
comm'^nal patriotisnr itself. Religion would supply ^e motiire Ini' 
as long a time us the eye can pierce. The common aecniar eiadg 
of h.umanity would be served through the purest inspiration of toIenuK 
faiths. The Hiiidu-Moslem problem would be . solved wlion the ooiu- 
niuual patriot develops this temper, wltoa h« waken, hla 'reiigloffs creed 
not a perpetual exercise in political hidOi^and-ceek, a benofioetif 
iafioenee which would address itself to sooiaktaska and the pnop^ 
purer lives, cleaner pnrpoee and broadbr horiao^a. The 
forces of Tite are themselves drivingl wlUi nnerHogiy certaiftty 
the inevitable end. Only tiie irtUe snarl \rtlh his aggmidvlb 
ahiiuld refrain from thrusting Ida pretentious finger . eer<x^ . t^eir 
psib. With education, stress of nircjpnutance atKl above 41 
a little human charity the fnoat aUtkloQ* problete of 
India would be solved. The Indtan miiiy is bound te feme smiper.a. 
Uifr. It OAly dirpends on (ho Hljudus and tbsl Mnsif^^ibs thsai> 
oelves whotesr H wiB eoiat souaer or Itd^ v . 
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The Forfeiture of the ‘‘ Zamindar Press,” 

To The Eiutou op the Comrai>e, DEi,ni. 

Sir— U euter cabled the news of the forfeiture of the Zamindar 
Press ou the 11th Juuuarv and described the siippcehsion as that of 
a paper which had the wid^-Bt circalation of any Hitidustsini organ 
in India, and the recognise! exponent of ortlu dox Pan- lslanii.>.in, 
Ilenter’s words probably oiirror tlio altitude of ilie authorities with 
regard to Die latest step they have taken. L'p to this time 1 do not 
know why th« I'U t'eitntc has been ordered Ity the Puiijal) Uoveru- 
irient sit hough 1 have made two telegraphic en-piiries friiiu .iiy 
people; hut lleuter's Words furnisli the rv[ily. The. Pres* 'aoh for- 
feited because it piintod a paper which was Pa.'i I'^hmiic. Alas ! ijie 
coinhinod eldorts of the Moslems in India to dis:ihu,e the uiiud of 
the authorities as to any tiaisier construction that miglit l)e put 
upon the wiu’d Pan -I.xlauiism h.ave failed in their eiVecL and wo see 
that the Moslem Press is heiiig amiihilatod piecemeal. Pul 1 d.. uot 
despair even yet It is not for a J^foselm to say ‘’die*’. I am cou- 
litlent that the black shadow of idlicial mistrust w d di hangs over 
the heads of the ItidiaU .Moslems will pass away very soon; only we 
must persevere in our attenijus to make l ui posit i'<n clear and try 
to convince the Briti.sli public, or soch Bcctioos of it us arc not im- 
previoiis to the nppeuU i,if fighhj.'usin: •, i aad ja->tice, that wi* ure ihe 
same old Moslems of two years ag ■< wl;o ycere pvepared to lay down 
our very lives for upholding tlie prestige o!' Britain in evory jiait 
of the world. 

After the last faud b!(»w that hs j he.eu m-alt nt the Zamindar I am 
afraid that tlie Cf inradx-, the 'Tamdard and Ai-Uilal ure the only 
independent Moshnu j apens '...ft in India lo eaiiy t u lti<: vigororj>i 
policy of Mud iiu developmeiit iinder Mm T ru 'uh ting aod i'' - tlKiogu 
Heaver, forfend — Ihe same triatuiv-nt is r.'n?iel out p. then 
AS iu tho case o? the Zamindar, the newly a Takcncd Prc.s.s life ui Moelevn 
India will revert to the early l.iadyifv'u and sych'>).]i.aii'!y It is time 
therefore that the Moslmj public made one unitrd ulTorf to slnkt <dT the 
dear so me chain of bondage wliich is eiu-ircliug ih<iu, ar.d n'gaio ibc liber- 
ty oi vvhich they have U-*u rr; unjo.si.ly d-'priv«-.u. i. do .loH know wiiat 
tdTect the forfeiture of the Zamindar A'* a-.d a h'w-t uf oUers has 
prothtceti ou the m uds of my cuuipalriots, although I am sure that it 
must be overwhelming in its indignant ama'/'-ement aOH anguish. But it 
19 wo time for ir.dignatiou, ama'acment, i;r aiig-.ish. Hoiuething^tnusv l)c 
d<'DR to bring tdiout tlie nndi ing of what has been done. Meeting? 
wEpreasiug and sympathy I am sure, must have been held 

thriMighout India, '»nt. no body knows anything ah 'Ut tl,-*m in rliis 
country although th.ere are people here who have a waini corner iu 
their hearts for India and everything conufcied with it. 

Bike a mote dancing in tlie Imperial sunbeanl, I liave heeu doing 
what little lay in my power b? stir up public opinion in England in ti.e 
matter of the Press Act ever si oc« tny arrival here. 1 arn fortunate 

to have the sympathy ot two of t!ie leading newsjmperfi of England, 
the 'Dail^ News and lewder and the AVindicster (ruard/an. The 
former haa been puhlisuing a number “of letters contributed by me »n 
the various oa8C« s>f fiagrautinpistice which MuBlim editors have rewally 
suffered under the rress Act.” 

I have also received letters of o! sjTnpatby from many influential 
ptthlhi W»ett. Mr. iTohn Dillon, M, P., writing from Dtililjn, says: — 
♦•y on can couut on my (!ym|S.thy and my support in the House *if 
“Oonwnons if the questi^m of the Press Act in l^fdia is raiged. I con- 
“(fider the Ireattoent of the Mohatnedan Pre^ ia roost unjust and 
**ealcMiated to seriously injure thespositioa o^Ahe British Gotermneut 
“iu India.” . , 

b :■ . ■ '.c " ■ M ^ . - ■ " . . / 


Mr. Keir Ilardie, M. P. writes: “I am very muoh con- 
“cerned abimt the su[.pn‘ssion of the freedom of the Press alike iu 
“India and iu Egypt. If that sort of thing is to be tolerated in the 
“ca.se of ‘ . subject ’ races it will soon extend to working cla.sa moviv 
“ineuts. Whfit Is now happening in South Africa is its logical ont- 
“coiuc. 1 .-,hull willingly aid in any action which may bo taken in thw- 
“House of Commons as I am sure would the Laliour Party as a whole 
“if approached.” ' 

Mr. Josiali Wedgewood, M. P. writes: “ You have my*entire 
“syiuputhy. I am entirely opposed to the Press Laws and the ivst 
“tvf tho repressive Acts, and you may count ou any service that 1 can 
“usefully render in Parliament.” 

Mr. lic-rhert Burrows, an eminent Soci.ilisl, in the course of a 
long letter says : — “ With regard to yi)ur own case it seems to nic 
“that the best course open to you is to have it niaed in Parliament, 
‘•not in a jHuTunctory manner Ity a mere question or two but by an 
“adeqiiaUi debate if at all possible.” 

Mr, Phillip Snov^ Jon, M. P. writes a very sympathetic letter and 
says he will join in any Parliamentary prolest. 

Professor Brown, writing from Cftmluidge, eays : — -“It appenra 
“to me first of all necessary to preuide a translation of tho passage ot 
“passages to whiL'Ii the Government took objection and then to make 
“the fact known if possible through one of ihe few remaining^ 
“indcjcenJant libera,’ papers in this c-omitiy, for oxamplo the Nation or 
“the Manchentcr ttuardiun' 

It is an ir(?ny for which the Moslem London League alone could! 
have heeo resjxui.sililc, that as soon ns the news of the suppression 
of the Zamindar Press was flushed to this country the British Cora- 
luitlee of tlie ludiari National Congress was the. first to synipatlusi^ 
with me, nod lo invite lut to a meciing to enable me to make u state- 
itioul. 1 explained my care aud also the cases of other Moslem 
papers and Pritiling I'resses on wiiom the authorities liiive laid a 
heavy bunvl. Sir Henry Colton and a number of other eminent 
English syiujiathisers .decided lliat a manifesto describing the seriomt 
siitiHlion created by the arbitrary conduct of the Indian oilicials in 
reguid to the. Press ,A:l most be drawn ni) ami issued lo the Press. 
The tn^iDMeslo has b?eu prejiared and is l)eing HigneJ liy a lafga 
nunil'cr of emineril men. 1 am confident that a de'jale will bo raisevt 
in railianjcnt when it meets next month, and that tho wholo que.stioil 
of the Press Ai't ax ill bi» tltreshej out. 

h will be evident from all Ihis that Ih' re is a l>oJy of sympathi.aena 
here who regard the fearful aciivitics of the Indian I*reiii.s Laws with 
di.sftj-t (ovsl, and I i nly hope (hat my (M-uilrymeii will [el these sytit- 
jnitiusfcre know hy lelegiaphic mes.sages tin; intense dissatisfaction 

{.f'’ .’.'lils ill India over ihr I’ress que,slion. The.se messages can 
{•e --oni either to mxsclf, to t'lie Britisli (’oinmittoe of the Indian 
‘Nr.tior.ai Congress or ((> the i-Wtividua] Meml.'ersof Parliament 1 havW 
Tiienti.nied. 1 am sure that if men like .Sir Henry (bitton, Mv. .fobn 
I'iilon, and Mr. Keir llBidie reecive copies of tlux rcHolutioDS paKSed 
l»y vttii-. os bodies of India protesting again.st tho Press Act, some- 
thing will la) (b-ne iu M.ib country to i-’ay its murdorous activities. 

A seeijon of Hie English Press ih Hym[)alhetic, a body of EngIfsH 
men have begun to lake intx^rest i.i the just demend.s of tlie Tiidian^r, 
erjs'eially of I he pcr-eciile 1 Moslems, and it now rests Avith tho Indiana 
alone to apjiroach tlm iie.vvly awakened foreo-s of sympathy in thin 
couu'ry in a proper iimuner. 

A’ith rCj^Hid to the Zamindar^ I am sure the forfeiture of its 
Pi es? win nut prove fatal to it.s existence. Tt suivircd two vCfjl 
heavy HTurities, both of wliicU were subscribed by the. nuiteti 
enthusiasm of a pewly awakened national sjiirit. I b cl convinced 
trial, the siiaali.An created hy the forfeiture of the 'Zamindar Pres® 
will l-e met in the same heroic and KcIf-sacrificing spirit. Every- 
body excA'pfc a RPCtion of the officials who depend for tfi«tr 
inforniation upon the grovelling toadies and title-bOniers who luvk 
the curse of our national life, knows that Hie free Moslem PreM 
siands ultimately for the supremacy of |{iit«in in Indhi* 
£\eiyboly is well aware, Axccfling tlicse officials and tlieir 
mynoidous, that our criticism on some of their aclions, hovrever 
lu>hi Bud uncompromising, has for ils eventual aim the stahih'ty 
and long life of British rule. It is justice tempered with .sympathy 
that will seoni'C India to England bn- an iridefiiiite period, and 
rioi the doings of Hie burcauerdts who t.tii'/k that BritiHi rule c.aia 
ii« proloTigcd by the strangling of the I’lstss. 1 am trying to bring; 
home these, naked truths to Hie Ihiiisli Public ami 1 want tho- 
hcartv co-operationof my beloved oouipatiiots iu ttiis Heroulenn task, 

IS, CaoariKLi) Road, Zakar Ali Kua^. 

London N. W. Jiuiroii of the 

SwtSS COTTAMK, 

January 23rd, J0I4, 
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, TTie P«t, Year. 


■ "W* talce tl» foifoTflhjJ ^ktrtcts from an article in the iVmef'f-— 

D/irimj tljc lud t*went)r*four })9nr8 tlioagatidg of perBona Kare 
Iwen ponaerinjp oyer Ibu LnqiclentH of (heir livea in the year which 
liaa jtiat ended. And if timy find it hard and piuziing to diacein 


unity in all that huK hefallen them, how much nioro difficult to 


rt!jtof.cd iu Sir E'dw'nnl (.li<y, tl.u Tivuviy t.T lii ri.t' ') 'tjif? nigiud. If 


it wtiR ahortlivc.d, «t nil oenU it tvur tihivli in otlu r tirncfi iiii.*>}il have 
dcawu in all Kuiwfc, ntul into iHni’ity tin* voi. .nnui- 

TOflnts everynliero jiiepnrcd, WHS loo.di '.cd; lliu to nci it of 
with all ills liniitutlyns, lui.I proved to l>e 'non* Umu an iuipo.*-'iii^f 
{diraae. Then ciuno, f .see pi, to elorio oi'-.' i u:ih. a gront surprise. 
Kept together by (111 ir hill nsl of 'rmkey nml tiH'ir couuuou ienirs, 
the Ailieti quanelled in l!io 1, 'iir of vir uuy over Ij.C divisitoi of the 
territorial hpoil; lU'd tl.eiir Itroko ont it second I’nikeri m nr, wiiged >vi(h 
eron greater fury Ihnn tlio til■^t, with Seivia nod tlovii? on the. one 
aide nnd«with Ibilgiuiu on Ihe » t lies'- - ui whc iro'u which Unlgnria 
•anierged with the less of itou-h • f wind it had gniued. nnd in which 
^'ufkey recovered not li little (»!' vvliat it, ii.o! lo.sl. ft wns u war 
marked l>y singular. bui hnrily, .and a revt leion to enudlieu oi a kind 
•aluoh it w« a thought civilinution hud i-xjslled. It Was oi.e of the 
atrange phe s of iron 3 ''o* llie lii;ilor3 of the imie — fheuigh to some it 
might gccin moat Hiiing " lluit the' jenr whi-.-h unw tlie opening <»{ (he 
I*Wnco of Z'VnC ■ id 'I l(C li(ig»;e siiw 'tiso a s’ruvglo in wliiidi the ihwh 
of war, all t. e ti'in^ fravituiu iifli, w.uc thrown uside, Mid in whiid’ the 
wiktt'Ht, priuiitive piv.'^if iiR hnd lull ^vv)ly. Tim I'l hicc of I'oftcc mftj' 
he aaid to have (ij'vnedwith the luc lep.-u imeiit of e!inr’.:> iiide.s nod 
the clnvl) of iwuis, willi ovei y I't ww armed oi irnning «s neve' hefore. 
It !!«» linear of rtbnkes rnd di: u jpoinli'ni nts fo d.'plonifo y; ihe 
Circat Powers rcj,4'at<dly failed li, ol.iain as.^ at to iheur counsels, or 
io.keep inukr restrivint rneial aed dynnstie uwhitionfi and long-SitT^rt'd 
hftlied. liolh waift iliv.stialed iJie, liniiliuions uC the infli'cnce of tli« 
Concert Korv'ffS’ IkU ((loic ii}|e«!e<!. rimI thero vomaio mi tloj 
hi>r)*oii, SI 'me- hopeful wgus, jVo-. t" speak of llte creation by the 
Oifat l^owerB, in Spits* of tunny ditVu'uliios. of the new kingdom of 
Albania, (vOhuvo witnessed in fcapu- e.f^stniin and tension vhw earliest 
doeira of iliose Fowt i's, it nmy from no hkher luotivo than self- 
iuterest, to keep the ring fftiily and to nmri'W tlio sphere of hoivrili-- 
(iw. Vlfe inny amely, too, count among the w'cnritiea for peace the 
cxiwtencu of a better understanding hr'twiveu Knglnnd and (Jounany, 
AOd tbe etibaucod iuflneivee of the toiinee in the councils of Europe. 

In Mexico iheve has Wen nmro than unrest ; there has been a 
A return to the inisci»b!e turmoil, eavagery, and eJn^h of personal 
«inl>itiona which long formed the round of the so-«idlcKl jxilUica of 
Bouth Ainciutan atatea. The iron hand of Dlar. withdraig^, 
iUerA began the oM oonfuaiou and conflicts of military leaders; and 
4 Jw Advent to power of the soldier who, for tha at lemat, is at the 
^ was atained by the execution or, in lem technical language, the 
'Amrder of a rival. a country which claitUed* and, a« ’many years ' 
piiaoe and brv^ to thow, ■ irighity^ td' have emerged 

dbroiU the revmotionary sUgo aod to have tal^n its 


stal le coromnnities of the world, the Kew Year opens with gtratw 
tin Certainties, with ananfl^y ,|n sojine of its provlnoee* with a 
conditden of Strain add lenirisn Wtween tt and its ^werfhl nei|^> 
hour. V 


discover it. in the Itiidory (d a year crowded wij^rovents and conflicting 
influence^', with mimy i iirrcrits and crobB'CiwrcnlK, in the IIvch, not of 
itidividbiik, hot of nmny iind diverro commnniticH, In wJiat Hcems 
aa it cmcrpcH frf,ii) (be htom ofily a fangie oi (fneadw tlune may Imi a 
yiattcrii. Wo i«Jiii;d liitv rear to p.oieeivc it ; ilu- ‘‘.•In im> and dci-ign 
will bo npp!ir»’Mt only to oyos fnrllior olf mid belter placed tliim ours, 
lint to Ibosc nbo read tlio cliifiiiiclo of I'dlit, hh told in oiircohnnna 
tiMlay, lionio tbingH.will bo cienr. ft baa liecn u year of netivify and 
change at hcrnc and abroad, (he breaking tip of mucli and the 
letting loose of now futcea. Borne would describo it hh “(bo year of 
great iinrcBl” — nnroht in ronny forms ami pbii:t*H; dcHirc for new 
ihings witloiut much thought ns to what (hoy might bo; ongornoHS 
for (‘.iimetbing botWl', or al lem-dfiir n.irit ; dilTercnt; nnaichiu 
inipalieiu'e of rpHlraint? n) alt kind;.; life >.j j i-i|< d up, .-oid (ho motor 
Slid ibo tt’ioplnno tb‘» HviHl i k i.f u hi.iiiiim and midi-eiou,-. u‘.;e. In 
tlic langOiige, of (bo obi (.-hinim b i.', “In ibis tlnie wm • grcul oluuigcH, 
and men spoke of moi;o (o fnilow." 'I'lieie m los ((i i.avo eomo Iho 
fofiliiu'iit .of (.he words of il.o ; rnid.' t. “ I'lic <-|im ioiH nIkiII rage in 
*‘(ho ulrcots. , . 'I’liey slii.ll H|.( in like loi'eln-.-i, tliov flmll run 

‘‘like the ligblningH ” IJniewt, mol me, eh of it, tlirrc hus boon. j>ut 
no one pbiHhO fB final i r eouijjb tt ly oxhatolive; tin re are f lcmcnt.s 
in the oventa of tlio yenr •which elndo any [‘oninda. If lliere has 
been barren nnrent, there bus abm boon giowili; to full ngiun into 
the huigtituro of tin; oltl ciiioniolcrs, '‘Tn tluxvduyH was mncli sowing 
<>f heeds wbi.li I'liliv into g'vodly troes.” 

W.vo .\r;o I'ksi K, 

Abimi'i iln i'' loiVcb'iji v'lii-', nvi ; .'i ;- ; m d (■■ . nli r rcvoliitioi’.H, 
The year bcfuiu tin* b.ng n rod liics it« tlui Jlalkan 

PeniitHulii lunl burst inlVi (liimcB, and tin' (lom ert of Pbiropoun Powors' 
was ciiUoa von ring (o oxtingnisli ilui conliagnilioa or to pr«*\mit it.s 
spread. Thi re woio failmoH and di'-iii pointments; th« old weapons 
of Tni'kisit dipI' Uiacy, delay and eviiHion, proving n ore cfToetivo ilom 
titelr arms, lint at last, dwing largr-ly to the conlidonoo nnivcr'uilly 


In Cliina, too, there is the end of an old regime, witfi mn^h 
imcortHiniy as to what will ultimately take its place. Those who 
exjicctcd that the Ropoblic aod Parliamentnry government Were at 
once to becortfe roalitU’S were quickly undeceived. New ideas and 
pbraBCB freely borrowed from Western political systems have been 
imported. But Yuan Sliih-kai’s purging mcasnre applied to the 
t*x<>(ie Fiirliament, followed by a decree snsjiending Us sittiogs 
indetinitely and the e.?tabli*hnient of an adniinistrative Conference in 
which he WHS supreme, showed that, new forms notwithstanding, a 
strong reaction had set in, iliat monarchical ideas still preTailed, and 
that (he nspiratioii*' of luuiig China were not to bo rcatisjod. 

To take a wider survey of this mood of unrest during the 
last year in political and social movements : it is, may be, with seme 
nothing more than envy and egotism; the anger and impatience of 
those wim live solely in “a world of claims" ; the demsgoguo's eternal 
harping upon rights with entire obiii ionsness of duties. But wO' 
shuli not be quite fair to lbo.se who j ri bs for changoi*, of what kIndL 
they are m.t very sure, if wo do not credit some, of them witli an*' 
inercased or awakened seiise of jumice — a desire, genuine though 
very crude, vague aud (liiid, to make the world better than it is. 
Even in some of thoiTe new demands are pediiips olements of safety. 
In tile doctrine, now so much preaclied liy statesiiieu, of “opparlunilrcij. 
to tlie fit," in (1)0 c< iitcntion that secondary education should he so 
remodi lied ns to give cverv one a eliance of making the best use of 
his pr»\v(-r;', i i ii icci -rniiinii of the great iriequaUties of human 
faeiibic.s nod i>f Ibecbun.H of the individual, a denial of the assump- 
li. ii u] (.III which K Bt all crude foi ius of Soeiidi.sm. At worst, and in 
iia viol' nt extremis, this vinroist means anareby; and the spirit of 
anareliy is the irrv ,'ouciluble fuo of Socialism, evim if an armistice 
between them be, for a time, patched up, 

T he spirit of unrest c.ylendi to literature, unworthy of its name- 
if not cxpre.isivo of tl'C. dominniit lOoods of the lime; to musio, 
(o painting, and to every art in which there is vitalily it shows, 
itself ill diverse nays. Tlio p< s.siinist might compile a long catalogn® 
r.f excesses, freaks, and vagaries; of crude expenmei.ta, vaunted as 
(lights of original genius; of a multitiuh’ of clever imitative eJl'orts ; • 
of tiiuaie and painting (juitiing their old 8 |ilu're.s and making incurJ?ion 8 . 
into those of (dher arts; of nuebunical paradox tnongering ; and of 
strivings ill mtuiji forms to make lucre lawlos.sncrs pass for origiiia- 
lily, But tlie ciirrib gne wouhl he ineomplelo ixid miNieadlng if it 
did mit lake full note of the presoiice (-f a Kpirit also ol eiqcefity 
and coinage, n M'utiness to acoipt (he nier-sage, whatever it might bV 
of reality, a love of old models, not leciuse they are old, hut because . 
tiicy I iitieiputed eiufuring Irutli.r. .Amt in llui jihiiosopldc teadiiDg 
of lllid, of whicli lifi rat lire and iirt nre id'tcn the unconscious 
eyjx neids, we are told ilmt iht re is the seme sj int; one alike tcach- 
ablo and inquiiing’. “ stii inialiaiile dcsiro for reality"; eagerness 
for sometliirig better lliiui lic.*qiing fact upon fact; a Ucsire to pick 
out of (liC diycoid.f and dis^■o^lanee 8 of life some true haymonv. 


Thb Vkuoiot or Tin?.. 

What will prove to be tlio most memorable event of I'd ItJ T 
S< me will Mud it ill t!ie wiua and coi volsious abroad, or ip the 
political irieidcnl.B at i!('ino— iho action of die Housoof Lerdti towards 
the Home Rule Bill, or in the foiraatiou of the organization,! of 
Hlptcr U nionl.''tj'. Otbi ra wiil think of the unresit in India' o)f of' 
the priispeiity and evei'widtniug fortunvn of the Canadian potoiUtion. 
AVe etui conceive idiicrs picceiving unique siguificarice'.-r.for evi}-r*-m.i 
the ojierairons of Hie miliiant sulTragiats; ojrerations not tmconntfv^^ 
it may be. (hougld, with falling marringo and birth rates ami ^ 
uufttvnniable to bonio. life, SoiiHi will think of the kiteH trtn 1 ij|^)ta > 
of ingiueering skill HTid enterprise; the newest feats of wirilw#; ' 
tclegaiphy, ‘ho wonders of aviation, and the breaking of i. 
barrier between two oceans by a button pressed nt Was 
These are movvels. Bui then onr ongiueeia are So often snlrpfilittgr 
UH with their new cmiqiicels. Pciluips more eiidmlngly 
than thcf'o victottC'< over the powers of natms is the story w|«t& 
came to ns last year of what fiocmed a defeat by ©f 

(be too bold invi'ders of her last citadel, the fotcsrSoli'f 
kept secret, but which, reading tlie jonrnsl of BcOti 
was a triiitnph and H maichlcRS menmiy for the 
tlio cilnning '^pparains, of which we are juisitiy. |h*ikw}^ ^ 
and the prsetnit feats of engineejing at« , 

and flattery of the demsgivgne and the feeble a«Af; ^ 
vkdence of the militant maJcontewla ^iaoiig ^om^n 
ikk Stoiy how Bcott and hia oomro^a past dsath^ 
and fortitude will he told. If ill IJru*,; 
said, (hat «so of Kisto^ is 4 d awaken 

• glKati (ji'eadji -ij^ye' hirtlv.jq IpeWt ■^oai 

tlmt whioh ilhvy haW wrjiitwf ,Wi^ 

. jiuaaocy nitloiiif " z. 
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The G>mrade. 


India and South Africa. 


J. Ram«av MacDonald, M. P. 

Tub treatment recently given to Indians by Die Government of 
South Africa has both naturally and properly roused great resent ment 
in India. That resentment has fotmd exj)iession in several different 
wavs, but in none more striking than the action taken by the Viceroy. 
For the first time under modern political conditions, so far as I can 
recall the representative of the King in India has made a direct 
protest to a self-governing Slate. In time to come tln.s may have 
fir greater coiiseqnenccs than any one dieams of at present but 
whatever judgment may be pssed upon it, tlie cause of it undoubtedly 
^inandod swift and defiiiite i/t)ticc. 

1 have heard the action of the Viceroy contrasted with that of the 
Imperial Government, much U> tlie detriment of the latter : but those 
whom I have heard making the critieism seemed to bo hardly aware 
of the conditions of self-government in onr (.'-.lonial pomimons. I lo 
history of the evolution of that goveinuicot is one ot conHiot between 
tlw colonlsl people and the ITcne- government, generally deseribcd as 
« Downing Street.” Downing Street was not so wis.' .is iL might have 
beenintli^se conllicls. with the result that, noi only dia Downing 
Street lose its author! i), but the colonies acquired a tradition never 
tosubmit to imperial control in their domestic affairs. [ have boon 
In every bclf^governing colony we have; I have talked to every one of 
their Prime .Ministers of varying p.ditical cn^eds and parties I have 
found that on smthing are they so unanimous and so emphatic as in 
their refienlment against everything Biiggestive ol interfcrcm-c from 
Downing Street. Such an inleiforonco would hise all colonial patties 
into oim national parly ui oppofition. in PdOi; I was mainly 
inatramentalin getting Lord Elgin to ask the ( ovornment ot Nata 
to explain why three natives were condemned to be shot by court 
martial. Within tw nty-fonr hours protests came over the cables 
from Australia and f.’anada, and New Zealand was wi Img to ]o.n in, 
had there been need. Last year* owing largely to a blunder made by 
Mr VVinsUm Cloircliill wliicli enabled people to say that he was 
interfering in Canadian alTai.s. the Canadian naval pro-ov t hud to he 
withdrawn. This susi-icious and jealous frame ot mind on the part ot 
the self-governing dominions must be taken as an axiom and laid down 
•a 011(1 (d the foundation Slones in our system of imperial goveinincnt 
bjauy one who studies the w uking of that government. 

When acolony is getting ds eonstiiution, it has to come to us at 
home for it The now consliiution is put into llieiorm ol a Bdt wli.cli 
ffoes through all the oi:ilnar> processes of legislation under our 
PHrliiimeotary rules. V^n- in.nauec, when the constitution lor Cmtcd 
South Africa was before u.s, several of us n.oved amemlmei.t a ter 
wnendrnent with a view to prevoatmg e^ich condiu t as fluit wh-eh is 
now stirring India. We knew that the.r conthet was bound to eome 
we were afraid— those of u.s who knew hoiitii .\friea-— that wliui it did 

come, it (vr.old bc in a very grkvoiw form. Um all partieMimt.Hl to 
Leat ns. LibraU. Irish Nationalists, Cousm-vutives went into the 
lobbies against »s, and the power to treat indimis a.s someilnng much 
k»s than citizens of the Empire >viis no| taken away, Ibe.Moro 
Iwwoter objectionable it may now Inn tl.e ‘5oulh African Duvern.nent 
MOctiug within i!.s con^titmi..md ngldr m every thing u m.-, done 
. “noe Mr. Gandhi began ihe psstive resntunce ii.cuometK If Um Home 
Government were to in.^nc any maodaio it would be ubuTcu^ Canada. 
Australia, New Zealand wmild protc.s'., as well n> Houth Afric.i .and 
the last state would tv worse than the firat. 

Ux me raake'U quite clear that the im|>otrn«,*e of the Hmoc 
GoveHimentisnot bcc«u>« Dm oppvc>^sed people me Indians. We 
khottldba inlheeametlx if they were Scotsmen o: Inshmcn. Tha 


Cccluall hapia..^ both it. Australia and Canada. In tl.is repent 
Bwoet is for in pr .lfctui!? lU nglits ■ t uti/ii.. ... llw. 

Tl.in «..una. ng,™t »Wm<l.iy but It » 

B^anifept truth. 

• The Boriie GoverDWient can only imake fiiendly representations 
to South Africa, and in making them it has goUo be exceedingly 
tfiarefuM'oW it expresses them, lam sure it will be found that such 
-m^aentations have been made, even if Reuter has not been cabling 
\ SUi out here. In the nature of things they must be private whilst 

ihe^crifflalW* , 

; ' ' CoU«gi> Magazine i.s wot a polutcal organ or 1 

’ wk’ilit dtaw how this dead-lock in imperial government is to be got 
- ^ ibwe la no provUion made for it in our imperial machinery. 

-If Ar'e art to edu^te our suhieot peoples and open their eyes to the 
of tka world and their minds io Tta attractions, obviously the 
2S Afrkiatt to come in other 

co..t.nt ay J Ifg; %itl. doiPg th. .mpfe 

■SSSAmobUo*!'. ‘li* 

f vU tt. B<>i» GoT.ri.i«.i>l 


has appeared to bo silent the explanation i.% not that it is indifferent, 
but. that the Imperial constitution is such that nothing but disaster 
could have followed if mandatory despatches bad been sent from Lon- 
don to Cape Town. We cannot let matters rest where they arc, but 
80 long as they are where they are, ouly wanton mischief-making and 
unfortnimlc misiindcrsliinding can blame the Home Government for 
not doing what it c.onlil not do, or can assume that Downing Street is 
supinely passive liocaiise it has not yet puhli.shcd its de^palchca. 


Upon tkore who feel the 
itjf the Home Gorermnent 


‘ The Romance of India.’ 


Ol.’ course, it is distressing that Iwtweon tlirce and four hundred 
English performers, dancers, supers, stage-carpenters, and the rest 
should rfhearso for some weeks, only to be thrown out of tmploy- 
nicnt at Die eiul, ami just at tlie season when rniturally they would 
be making most in their line of business. It Is a pitiful Cii.se. 
Pitiful also is the case of those eleven Asiatics who were to have 
joined ill illustrating the darkness of their continent in the Earl’s 
Court show. It is true that a paternal Iu(|ia Office has assigned 
them lodgings in some institution for Lascar sailors derelict in 
the East End, hut up to the time of writing the Hindus among them, 

fellow subjects of our Empire, have strongly objected to being herded 
with the progeny of nations not so blest as we, and their 
case remains pitiful. Nevertheless, for the immediate occasion of 
all this misery our whole F.mpire should comlbno in offering 
ila heart-felt thaiik.s. Let each fellow- subject follow the example 
of Queen .Mary, Que<Mi Alexandra, and Lord Cur/.on in 

contribuliug all that lie or she can afford towards the relief of such , 
distress. It would be cheap at the price if the India Office, the 
Treasury, or the Briti.sli nation as a whole, endowed each of those 
performers, dancers, supers, stagc-carpentcrs, and wandering Asiatics 
wiDi a mnnilicence in life pensions such as is lavished upon our 
most vicforii'U,'* generals. For they .suffer for our salvation. Their 
destilutimi is onr defence. 

Ounsider what sort of a sliow the Syndicate proposed to present 
before the population of London aiul the Iiuiiaii citizen, s re.sidcut among 
us. The ininieinorial history of India was to bo gathered up into 
aoine half-iloxcii {ablcRux. riio.se lablean.v represented typical or 
‘ epoeh-making* scenes i.i the introdueiion of European iulluonco. 
Acc.uding to Iho preliminary notices pnbli.shed in the Time^ 
European indnenco. in the original vorsicii of the .diow, wa.s typitiod , 
by ‘ riu* Spirit of Light’, and ItuTa herself by ‘ The Spirit of Daikness.’ 
We gather th .t the lir.sl scene, illustrating the triumph of European 
Light over India’.s Darkne.ss, was to show the arrival of Alexander’s 
nrmv in tin midst of the wor.ship of .luggenmut, whose helpless 
vJ.uiriis wore being 'irngged beneath the wheels of that .Juggernaut 
Car which has since dune so much service in British rhetoric and 
journalism. It did not matter to the Syndicate that Alexander 
never peuc-lrated beyond the Indus, whereas .fiiggcrnaut’s temple 
is at Furi, at least a thousand miles distant, on the Bay^ of Bengal. 
Wo must not be scrupulous about liislnry in an Earl’s Court historical 
pagcird, and '’ho shall set the gross limits of space u{>ou the European 
Sp’Til '.f Light contending against the Spirit of India’s Darkne.ss ? 
This • epocli umking’ event (miraculous wo may call it in the 
strictest sense) was to he followed by similar episodes —a human 
sacriliee to Si>a (inteiruptod, we suppose, by some other timely arrival 
from Europe) ; the SuDee, or burning of a widow upon her husband’s 
fum'.rsl pyre (interrupted, we arc informed, by the njipcaranco 
of Vrtseo da Gama, expiwsiy despatebed from Portugal by the 
.'Spirit of Light) ; the Black Hole of Calcutta (Darkness visible and 
nnillnmimilcd) ; the Jhatllc of Pitv8.sey (Darkness dis.sipated by Clive 
with two thonsanl men) ; the Siege of Lucknow (arrival of Light 
to bagpipe neooinpaniment) ; and a triumphant liualo, representing 
the aputhoo.si.s of British (’onquost in the liguro of Holy Liglit, 
offspring of Heaven, lirst-bnrn. 

That, as we understand, wits the nature of the show’s original 
design, and if the reports were true nothing iu the unhappy annals 
of Bntish seU'-complaccncy whs ever more impudent and insenaitive. 
Indians in London held a private meeting of protcfct iu CrvUnwell 
Road, and Hir George Birdwo.id presided — not the last, we may 
hope, of that gallant veteran’s sci vices t(. India. It was doubted 
if a licence was necessary for the performance was wordless, no 
explanation being needed to point so obvious a moral as the triumph 
of British enlightenment. But for once the Lord Cham’nerlain 
proved his office useful ; he appears lo have forbidden the show t.> 


proceed without the sanotion of the ludia Office. Within liuuta, 
the India Office also played a serviceable part. It strove to mitigate 
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the loathsome insult to the Indian peoples. It rejected the original 

« > 1 ,1./. U..cf rai/i'ainn Trt fhn I.liini nnltai\nllw 


design, and then the first revision. In the third form, unhappily 
yielding, it allowed the thing to pas.'!, and the Lord Charaberlain 
gav« it his sanction. Apparently, in this final form, the Suttee, $» 
vreil as Plassoy and Lucknow, remained, but the Juggernaut Car, the 
Sira saorifice, and the Black Hole were cut out, the Spirits of Bight 
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aad Darkne«8 being alao tran«fig«xred into the Spirits of Peace aod 
War. Kuropo was by Peace, India by War. Think of 

European history ; think of tiie state of Eurojaj at this moment ; 
and then think, of the Indian people.s, [irobably the most peaceful and 
docile races that ever existed — races whose chief reproach in English 
months, from the tioje of Macaiilaj’s foul libel upon tiie people of 
Bengal downwards, lias been their unwillingness to Hgbt ! How 
grotesque the alisiirdity ! So grotesque that wo almost regret the 
Syndicate’s linaneinl colln|)«e which has deprived u« of the spectacle 
of Huliivi, jiosing for (iods of War, and wf Alexand*'r, CMive, and 
Colin Oauqibcll under tin: similitude of doves. 

But the iSyndicnte lias collapsed, and its ’’’eol lapse is a mercy for 
the Empire. Tbat is why we urge tlmt all p.lH^ii)le a.ssiftfariee should 
lie given to tlmse whom tliis failure bus tlimwii out of work f<ir 
the winter. Tlieir destitution, ns we .said, bus been our defence. 
If tlie Earl’s Court pageant of Indian subjection and Brilish 
conceit bad been prodiictsl, even in its amended form, we can barJiy 
imagine anything more provocative and ill-tiim/d. It would have 
BUrjittMsed the mixture of j latitude and provoruilion rcis nf.ly inflicted 
upon us in the four Tivu^ arlicle.s, called ' 'I be Indian Peril.’ 
Probably everyone who eares to i<>ad saucy article.s in the 'I'iitifH has 
kuoaledge and judgment enough to babi'KO' bi.s imii.serelion. But 
the Earl’s (’ourt show would bav** been disjdayed to crowds whose 
only knowledge was ilerived from tales of tluf Mnliny, <ir from byinns 
about India’s coral strand, where only man is vile and tlie bmitbeu 
ill bis blindness bows down to wonrl and slone, drives books into 
hia flchli, grows his nails (brough bis palms, criisbes peuple under 
idols, and burns widows adve. 'I'bose toucliiii'; belie's of the 
iSunday Scliool would only have been t.omfinned. (-liiblbood’s 
picture of Indiuns would have been visiltly re.sLored. S|)eitators 
would again have cmiteniplated * natives' as enormous lumps 
of dusky beings, masses of eougulaled darkncHS, l)roken only 
by tjio gleam of knivc.s and llie red blood of murdiuous fanaticism, 
or (uigliglileiicd only here and tlicre by a beneficent Government and 
tlio missionary’s ray. 

Tim first essential for decent relatioi s bet\ve< n ourstdves and 
iudiaiiM is a reality of aaumsiy and oldivion. Sui'h an /Vet may 
have been passed long ago. (,'erlniiily, t^uecn Victoria liy licr 
Proclamation of l8f)H (,^perliapti the finest of ber personal acbicveinenfs) 
iutendod to promote the nudity. But tier aim ba.s never lioen 
auisiinpliohud. Most Indians tlnmiselves are singnl irly I’oigiving 
and oblivious of the past. Tl>(!y liave kept fi'w amials and written 
hardly any history. The ages of Mieir existeimc have lemaiued 
almost as lUiiveordcd by tliein as the ages of tie' earth befoir man’s 
appearance. Why should (In* soul (roiiMe nltout times and dales 
aod tlie succession of mere events wlieii the white raJianco of eternity 
is hers 7 A jileasant turn of phrase, an act rd' c miiuon e torlesy, 
would erase from almost any Indian mind the hoirur r.f our vengeance 
upon the mutineers. But with our own jaxph^ the ease is dilTerent. 
Wo grant no auinesty, no oldlvion of (In* past. Every relie of 
horror ist cheriahed ; every talc of butchery is gloated ovei' ; no 
British tourist cun touch India without nuisiug his animosity at tln< 
Cawnpuro Well, or atrongthoning his eoutompt among tlie carefully 
preserved reniRins of Lucknow Port ? and in tlio midst of bi.s labours 
a Viceroy makes time to scrape togi tie r meuioriiils of tlio I'dai'k 
Hole’.s victims, and to inteicsl himself ii; conjeidming tlie jireei'W' 
locality of their pit. All this nioiunfiil refusal to forgot— this blood- 
tbiraty clinging to the nu'iuorie.s of tombs — ilm KniTs (lourt show 
sotniH'd designed to cm plias'.ixe and ex lend. If we refuse oblirio/i, 
we may teach the Indians also to remember, nuf.il their memory 
equals in precision (li^ ofd Irish leim'mbrancc of wrong , nor could 
the bitternesa rovivcvl by aneb an e.xbih 'ion have been *i odlliod by 
the final scene, in which we were promi-a«d an ullegoriiail di.iplay 
aymboliidiig * the abaoluto harmony and i.nity that exc ts betWHon 
Groat Britain and India.’ If only such an allegory cmUl Iw tri?rt ! 
But the dcaigner of tbo pugcaui, whose words those are, appears to 
be almost the one man who nnght '•cnlly have read Pios** nrliirlc** nfsin 
‘ Tho Indian Peril' witii information and i.oofit. 

W« canuot nlfogrllHT bo quit of tin* past, but, .so far a.s in tu 
lies, let MU shake ourselves free from its distvirtiug tiKinnmls. I’he 
Ronianoe of India dmw n it iio t'chiud us, but liefore. lJj»ule#'s ia 
tho attein()t to maintain a stable and* st.ui<' equilibrium under wliich 
ft paternal and well-intentionod bHrcaucracv wi)i go on for evor 
nursing, tending, feeding, punishing rewarding, and cleaning 
up the yOO millions of India ns if they vrero spaniels in the 
squire’s kennels. India sharea tlio Ilox of all the universe. In 
tho Inst thirty years her change has boon peculiarly rapid, and 
it is felt among the toiling, patient, luicducateil millions of 
cultivators npoa whom we are invited to concentrate our fatherly 
attentions, almost os much as among the few thousand* of ' literates’ 
whose ‘ superdoiai veneer of Wostorn education* stirs the wrath and 
apprfthtmeiori of kindly old officials, woro-out with years of patronising 
service, ‘ Self-reliaooo, not mondic.anoy,’ has for years uuw been the 
guiding motto of Indians, who fully recognixse the many odvanUiget 
conferred by a short oeatnry of general British direotioii, but who 
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regard any material gain in irrigation, railways, or commerce os 
a poor set-off against that ‘ niiral poverty’ (to use Hodabbai Naoroji’s 
phrase), which is the curse of all subject or parasitic [peoples. That 
call to self-reliance is the surest sign of present change, and ii 
alarms none but those who by long habit worship the idols of tho 
bureau an 1 regard the ignorant ‘natives’ as lender sheep but the 
educated a.H wolves bt*yorid the shepherd’s pale. There is no n ee d 
to wonder at the difficulties of change, or to stand appalled at their 
aspect, it is vain t> cling to an imagined state of eternal and 
dcHpotii; tranquility, lemperetl by ncadeniic discos.’i«ion8 in legislativo 
councils. The era of permanence never arrives, ond only iguoraneo 
now imagines (lie Ea.st a.s plunged immovably in thought. Oangers 
and difficiiltic.s nmst be welcomed as sigiia of life, due in jiurt to the 
very system tliat many seek to preserve, and tho Romance of future 
India, as of all history, lies in coiifroniing them. But the imper- 
tinence of identifying ourselves witli the ."pirit of fiight and Indie 
witli the Spirit of Darkness brings us no nearer liitlier to Romance or 
solution. — Till! A'ttion. 


T hree Weeks in the Balkans. 

Bkkohk wc can realise the present condition of allairsin the Balkoo 

Rcniusula it i.H essential that we should have a gi-ogiaphical kmxw- 
ledge of the various Stales of wliicli tlmt [leuiusula is composed and 
Some iiic.a as to tlm ethnological coudiiious now prevailing there. The 
boundarie.s of .Stales are generally fixed by goognipliioftl coiidguratioua, 
sueb us ranges of ininintains, great rivers, eic. Now, the variou* 
races wlio inhabit tlie Balkan Slates have been at each ollier’a 
tliroaUs for the insi tboiisand ycurs ; they are thu.s hereditary and 
ill many c.ases irrecoucilalde foes. Taking (he geography of thia 
country wo will begirt with Rumania ; her teniiorios extend front 
the plain.s of Rus.-iia to the Itivor Daimbe, a flat, low-lying hind with 
extriutrdinarily rich and fertile soil. Bulgaria bos lietwocn the 
Danube and the Balkan Estranja Mouniains in the south, and 
coulaiiis two parallel but lesser u.ountaiu ranges ninuing e,ast and 
west, the land) wliieh lie beiweeii lhc.se being again very productive. 
Her ea.stcrn boundary i.s the Black Sea and tlio western another 
mountain runge running north and south, the iStara IManiuo, 
wliicb range forms the .'astern bouiKlary of 8tii via, an exceedingly 
niountuinous country. Serviu is bounded i.ii (be noilh by the 
Danube, and her soulberii boundary extends as far as the newly 
delimited Greek frontiers, and includes the city of Miviiastir. Xo 
the we.st lie Albania, Montenegro, and Bo.snia, a complete tangle 
of wild mountains. Greece in the south has extended hoi border* 
along tlie /Egeaii Sea, taking in Kavala and Salonika ; now two of 
her most important poi Ls. Lastly wo have Turkey, now oontiiMMi 
within the plains of Thrace, with the River MariUa aa her weatera 
boundary and ConsUvntinopIo on tlie east, us ber great port. Had 
still the esipital of the Olloman Empire. 

After this brief survey of the gongraiiliy of the oountry we uiusi 
consider it ctliuologically. The iiouHict lieie is treiiicndous, and it 
is sli.l further embittered by religiou.s difforeneea. The RumainoJUl 
arc a Latin race, whose ancestors composed tho Dacian iegtooa of 
tho Roman Empire. Gonerally speaking, they are incmbera either 

the Orthodox (Leek Cliureh, or of one of its brauelicB, with a. 
cctisideraide number of Homan Catholios. Ihe Hervians ore * 
Siavonie lai'C ; they entered Servia in the seventh century and baloDg' 
to the t>r(llod^>x rail'.. They were originally triiiutarieg of th* 
By/.aiitiiie Empire, but made thernsolvos in.lependont and fonaed 
the Kingdom of Servia, wliioh iiiclii^devt all Macedonia, Alhooia^ 
'Thessaly, Bulgaria, and North Greece in IdJJti. They were tho* 
an important nation, with dreams of empire, and these dreams hat* 
not departed From thorn. Albania, with its network of 
mountains, lias a poj.ulation, half Homan Catb(*lio and half Aiottool- 
uian. They are a warlike rat'c, incessantly fighting araoogat i^euw 
selves or with Servia. The Greeks, u nation of tradew and Maforcwiy 
iH’loiig to the Grtlmdox church, or to give it its full title 
Holy Oriental Orthodox Apostolic Church,” generally colled 
“ Greek Church,” Turkey-in Europo (what is left'of it) is inhahitdd 
almost exclusively by Mussaluiana, with a spriitkling of Gi'«6k«i'«*4 
Aniieniaus. The latter have been Christians si nco the third eeu|u|:y 
and the tenets of their faith differ bub slightly from thoM (^ Umi 
O rthodox Church. Bosnia and Herzegovina I moutieu lost a* 
now form part of the Austrian Empire. They are peopled by * 
race Slav in their origin, but oontaining eletn^to of ^ races and 
oreeda of all the countries I have previouaty meutioned. 

Up to the vecent war the Turks hei4 the baUnbeof power iii 
tho Balkan PeninoaU. Their inilnenoe may not have alway* been 
rightly exercised, but they in a great meakai* prevented 
amongst the other States, These latter were agreed in 
hatred of Turkey and, as we kuow» oidy combined in order to attaek 
her, and the success they had was amia|,Dg, But no iooner woa th* 
weiglrt of Taricey remored, ihwtt again bri>ke oat the 
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and rivalries of those States ; and the forocn’ty of the second war, 
in which the Servians and the Greeks joined hands in tlio attempt 
to annihilate the Bulgarians, Iwggars all description. No one 
4 nows much about the actual fighting, but the fact tliat both sides 
made very few prisoners is sufficiently significant. 

I now come to the more interesting part of niy notes, viz. u 
brief account of my visits to the area of the heaviest lighting from the 
lines of Tchatalja, twenty miles from Constantinople, up to vdrianoplc, 
and including the buttle gnmnds of liulea limgas iind Kirk- KilLssc. 
I should explain that the reason 1 was favoiireil with this unique 
opportunity of seeing the Tiirkii-li defences in detail was due to the 
fact that I was tra.->lling witli our <;wn Dirootor of Military ojierations. 
As a nation, the English are- far I'rion popular in Turkey at tliia 
moment ; but the individual Eiiglislnnau (especially if he is an 
officer, for the Turks are a military nation) is troirted with courtesy 
and onsideralion. T'he whole of Ihisferu Thrace lias .a great 
likeness to Salisbury Plain, with a I'niintry like the Wiltshire Downs 
rollicg away towards the Tchatalja end of the Peninsula. Almost 
all the earlier accounts of the ongageineuts in these parts conrained 
more fiction than truth. 'J'he days of great war correspondents 
are practically over. Now that laoio: can travel thousands of miles 
in an iiour, no general coin nunding operati ms in tlie field can 
alli>rd to run the risk of having Iiis luovemnits prc.naturoly diselo.sed 
by on over-/.eiilon.s iiewspapui man yearning to n-ake a *• scooji” for 
his owu particular journal. 

The lines ot Tchatalja are over twenty miles in Imgih, the right 
dank of the Turkish army rested on the Black Sea at l>erko.s, and 
the left flank on the Sea of Marmora, d'iie pbiin of litle lire is 
id.'>al, a gently sloping glaeis lor about 700 yanis, and in front of 
this a marsh, which can be crossed in only a few places, and I iiese 
vurv considerably, according to Ibe. season of tlie year, d’hc 
Bulgarians made three attacks on tliese lines ; the fi’st attack was 
directed against, the right flank of the T'lirks at Derkos ; the second 
against the centre ; and ihe third against, the c.xtreme left flank. 
All three operations failed, tliongh of llie first aixl third it slioubi 
be said that they were urit attacks in f >rcc. But. in I'tie attack 
delivered against the Turki.sli centre, the Bui;,;ariaiis sustained a 
most serious revcise. The sliellio- lieu ;lic,s, and still more the 
number of graves, tell u talc wbicli none can dis|mtc ; and J know 
that 1 am not far olT the mark, when I suy that, iu their at Lack on 
the centre alone, the Btilgariaii.s lout a’oout (iUUO men. Tlio i'mk.s 
had t’.oee wet'k*- after the battle d foilea Burgus in wliieli to dig 
their dofeneeK, and very good Up.e they made ot tlieir time. Not 
a rabbit, far less a tinin, could attempt to move on to the marsh, 
4 without coining niider a cross-lire from the ruikisli trenches. Indeed 
so alroiig is this natural position, tbut I rloabt its ever being taken, 
e.cccpt with regular siege ( [leralioiis During the actual fighting 
at T’cliatalja tlio 'I’urks (lid not lose men But at least 7()0(f 
eholera victims '.vere buried iu the camp at llardemkeui. 

U was at liiilea Bmgas that the only really dig netioii of the 
war was fought, ami there iius been an immense ainonat of exag- 
geration as to ibe nuiidiers engaged !*nJ the lo.ssox incurred by 
both side.s, even in this tigln. 'Tlic Tuikish Army heix lid not 
exceed TO, 000 men ; they occupied it low ridge extending t,.,,,., 
Bunablshur on the right to ih.? staiio.'i of liideu Burgas .«u tin- 
left. The Bulgarians on their side had eiglit divisioms in action. 
As various brigades and regitnents. I'.ad been detached for work 
round .Adriatiople, it is ’fciy difficult indeed to make an aiipr.iximate 
estimate of the BnlgariiMti tiumher,-;, but as in Bulgaria e«< h division 
in uRitwally strong, ii .seems protuihle th.vL tlieir army comsi Icrably 
outnumbered that of the Turks here. Kor two days Abmik i’nsha 
on the left and Mal.inu 1 MukliLa Pa ha ,vt BunaUissar on the right, 
more than lifid tlieir own ; in fact Mnkhta > adi'i’hjade a uoin«ter- 
ftiUek, which at one moment came very near t- suct.css. At the 
end of the sixamd dayV fighting the Turkish eentro at Tclim-kessku 
were hard pressed, and the lOth Bulgarian Division after a fliinking 
raov^tfnnut began to mako its presence felt on the Turki.sh left. ,\t 
this critical juncture both food and aminuni'ion failed the Cuiks ; 
soma of the batteries bad not a single round left them and the men 
had been fighting for two days on the scHJilio.st of rations, probably 
not more than a loaf a-pieco The Bulgarian artillery fire was 
always superior t(» that of the Turks, and in this instance the latter 
had badly coivstrucUd trenclie.s, lacking the necessary head-cover 
to pfotect the men from fthrapmd, so that it is imi surprising that 
a general retreat took place* 

I ishould like to say hern that though the whole country is 
=•« ideal one for using cavalry, ucitlier in this battlo, mu- on any 
Qther oocaaiou during the vrnr, did the cavalry of either side make 
appaarance in an actual fight. Wliere U»oy might have 
been of great value tho horses were useless from previous overwork. 
Iftotir information given me by one of the generals in command 
I gathered that tlm Turkish losses iu the ao^al fight of Lulea 
Bui^ did not eJtcSed 12,000, and probably ^/the Bulgarian loseoa 
wlif« vd)OQt the same. Whoa vS consider /tvhat the losses were 
i» one general .action dnriag the Basso- J^sneSe or the Franco- 


Gertuau War, tho battle of Luloa Burgas was a very differont 
affair from the lurid and fanciful accounts given us by “ Oar 
Own Correspondent ” 

T!m journalistic ** Story” of the Kirk Kilisso action is even more 
inaccurate than that of Lulea Burgas, Wo were led to heliovo 
that whole armies were engaged on both sides at Selioln 

and Eski Polo.s, wliorcas, in tnitli, tho line.s covering Kirk 
Kili.sse were very weakly held by tlie Turks, and all tlie light- 

ing that took place was b it a siumvs of delaying actioii.s — iperoly 
outpo.sl allair, s to cover their concentration at Lulea Burgas. 
J lie aoLiial occupation of Kirk Kilisse gave tlio Bnlgariau.s a 
slrafegie aditiiitage over the Tiirk-i as it effeeliuilly cutoff Adriamiple. 
riie t.iwn of Adrianople is sitnaled at the juniUion of three rivers, 

the Marit/, 1 , Tiiiidja, and .Vrdiir. In the twelfth century it was 

the nxsidence of the I’lirkisli .sovereigns and its princip.al feature 
i.s its imigiiilicent niosipic, one uf the finest in tlie world, of 
which till! minarets can lie seen twenty miles away. The perimeter 
ot the lortilicalioiis is al'out twenty seven mile.s and the outer lines 
must have extended for alioiil thirty-live miles. It is probably 
owing lo this tact that so very little dainage was done in the town 
diring tlie boiiiiiardnient, one shell only hitting tli(‘ mosque* 
though all the Bulgarian gnus Imd got the. range of the minarets, 
1 cannot of coinso ent(‘r ’iito details as to the fortific.itioiis and 
their guns ; tlioiigli the olHeials, with extraordinary courtesy, 
pcriiiilted ns to visit and examine anything we wi.shed, even inclu- 
ding the new works now under coixslrnctioii. d’ho Bulgariaiia 
were niiahle to make any inijiression on the western or southern 
sides during the si((ge, advu.’iceH there being easily repulsed, Tlieir 
main attack was delivered from the imr.h east, certainly the 
\V(*akest spot, and it was tbert; that they were eventually successful. 
Tliongh the forts at this f'oiiit occupy comiimiiding yiositions and 
are also strong, there was a good deal of dead ground ” in front 
not commanded liy their own tire. The Bulgarians knew this 
and took full nd»’untage of tlie kiiOwledge. About IfiH heavy guns 
played incessantly on this (piarte- and there is not a s(piaro yard 
of gr-iiiiul for m.iiiy acres wliicti has not been torn and rent by 
oxpl xling .shells. The trenches, with their inadequate head cover, 
must have l*een a liell nyion earth during the bombiirdment. The 
wire entaiigleiiients, e.Iiere the sheiks had burst amongst them, were 
morii hojieles.sly twisted up than before. When tlie final and 
realai'.Hck came it was the fall of tlie outer line.s, held by infantry 
aloue, wliicli .vus llie v-aiise of the collapse of the whole line of 
defence ; thongh juoliably the slimtage of provisions was a oot 
unimportant factor in tli<‘ dicision of Vdrianople's defender, the 
gallant .Shukkri I'uslia, to hoi.sl. the white flag. 

Befor(( closing brief account of my “ Iflgliting Trip” in the 
Balk.iiis, I sin uld like to g ve my per.sonal iiupivssious a.s to the 
condition of the e oiiitry generally. Many accounts have beea 
written of tlic iulitiMiaii way in wliic.li llie Bnlgaiiaris treated the 
I’luks, when ilic latter were ptisooers on Uie island outside Adyianople 
after iis capture. 1 was infovnied by absolutely reliable cye-witnessee 
tiiat there is uot one grain of triuli in these statmiienls. War muei 
alway.s bring misery and horrors in its train, and a ina.ss of half- 
starving prisoners were e infiiiod on tlie i.slarid ; many of tliCTu were 
ill and some of tlieiii were dying, but from the first day the 
Bnigarians made every endeaidiir to fe.ed them, and they had a 
loaf of bread a piece and ibis ration was increased and improvod 
upon day by day, as iiincli as was jmssible. As regards the country 
iteelf I fear the Bulgmians cannot be acquitted of many acts of 
botii brutality and wanton dcHtrufl.ion. The whole of this pirt 
(it Thrace, before tie* war, was dotted with lionrisliing villagea, 
mostly inhabited i>y larks. And what is the state of this country 
n(iw ’ 1 Iraveiled several hundred miles through it, and 1 am not 
exagge-ratiug wlieii L say that every village I saw had been completely 
gnltcvl by lire, and contained not a single living thing ; not no 
uiucit «» a starved kitten. The women and ciiiklren had disap- 

peared, lleav(‘u almie knows where ; the whole c'.unlryKidc wa» 
de.-(etted. I'iie Bulgarians say, “ These abnmi nations were not 

coiurnilted by onr regular troops ; they were the work of tlie camp 
followers (commilaif's).” But this is uo <(xcnse, as the Bnlgariana 
n»ed these irrt*giilar bands in tin ir actions and ev(m a.ssigned to 
them a regular place in all tlieir field operations. 

The Turkish troops di.splayed (juite remarkable forbearance 
when wc consider that many (-f tliem on returning to their native 
villages found their houses ditstroyed and tlmir families gone, in 
ino&t cases ]»robably dead. In the toe’ll (if Kirk Kilisse itstdf, 

about iBX) Turkish houses were destroyed, only those remaining^ 

which had the sign of the Cross on their doors. After its reotxja- 
pation by the 'J'mfks 1 spent a whole afternoon exploring the town 
1 was greatly interested t(r see that mrt a single house marked 
with a Cross had been damaged, thongh there were 20,0rM) Turkiah 
soldiers in the place; and these men cannot have been indifferent 
to the fact that tho property of their co-religionists had |)eea 
wantonly destroyed by Christian troops. 
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From the' foregoing statements, the troth 

lor, we can draw only one conclusion, that .u 

very mtle civilising influence on the Bulgarians. To thr>8e at 
borne who cry aloud of the awful brutality with which the 
wan treats hi Christian ncighliour and who demand that ho should 
:hepwiibhed for it, I would recommend that they nmhc a short 
visit to the places I have mentioned. 'Ihey would then be forced 
to acVnowledge that the charges of unnecessary cruelty and wanton 
destruction lie more heavily against .tho Christian soldiers in this 
war, -nt any rale, than they Jo againstUhe Mir salmao. 


It is |>eeuliarly ill-judged of Eng luihnieu to permit the publica- 
tion of such grave eulurnnies against the Turks, for these false reports 


tion of such grave eulurnnies against the nirKs, ror iriese laiso reports 
Hinat arouse Timeh ill-feeling in the minds of the MobaiuedanK 
in India, wlo. are among the iuo>t loyal Hvilijocts of tlie (hown. 

Chaiii.ks H. IIiistki:, 


in the Xationtd 


The Poets’ Dilemma. 


Wmbnkvku poetry has a long tradition behind it, it tends to use 
A apeoittli/.ed, and so an impoverishod vocabulary, and the readers 
of poetry, used tf» this vocuhulaiy grow fustidious about words 
•ad their associafions. They expect the language of poetry to 
be mietio. and the spell of it is broken for them by any word which 
InU) prosaic associations. Mn. Lasoelles Aborcrombie in the lecture 
upon Poetry and Common Spoccli, which ho delivmod the other 
d*y, said that the Eli/alMitliau poets found their mateiial, m.t in a 
bngnage already broken in I'y litoniture, but in the language of 
people talking *, and no d<>ul)t the Eli/.abethau public were far loss 
(wtidious about words in poetry than we are, far le,s sensitive to tboir 
prosaie associations,, '''be ideal condition of language for a poet is 
when words have neither prosaic nor poetic assoeiatiou.-*, wlien there 
Are no words, like glamour, which are too poeiioKl, and none like 
tuboreulosis, which are too scientifkally technical, to l»e n.sed in poetry. 
In such a happy slate the poet can give poetic power to nil words by 
oioaUH of their relation to ouch other in his rhythm and phrasing ; 
And none of them will a-seri it.-ell' or impose its own as.sociatb)n on 
the whole sentence. But this lmpi»y slate does not exist now. Words 


themselves have got their cliaractors, good c.r had. from the use that 


has been made of them in I lie [last ; and a word that h.as the best oi 
Aharactors in tlio world of Science mny have rume at all in the 
world of poetry. Wo bave to do a great many norc things 
with langniigo than the Kli/.abethans had, and in consequouco 
language has siK<ciali/.od itself so ‘hat did'eront jargons are 
nued in dilTeroht activities. Ihcie is a sci-uliHo jargon, and a 
philosophical, aiuU commercial ; and tlieio in always u danger that 
pootry will fall into a poetic jargon from tlie po*t‘a natural desire to 
iilAkeduH art as citsy to hinisolf as he can. 

The worst of oiir language, for poetic puq'o^’^'^, 'hut it bus become 
t<M> inucli uitellcctualized. to'« full rd word,, that oxprc.s.. otteu 
TAguely enough, certain general conccptioii.s w.ih wliicli all our miuds 
have a second-hand familiarity. A vast .{c«l .>1 thmkuig has 
been done in the last ;d)0 yeaiv, and u has made its .nark 
«pon the language which is now full of words that an- a kind 
of eh<.rl.hand 'of ■thought. Wo nmau words such as relative am. 
Abaolute, po.sitivo and negative, general and particular, subject and 
objoet, words whitjh ovtuybody uses, but often with only a vague m tiou 
of their inteUiiintuttl history or fU the mean ng tha. vv i.s Hrd given to 
Ihom by exact thinkers, in fact, the iutclleciuKl amintu-ns u men have 
btitruii theit capeity. so that wc arc ue re tamduu wiMi words (h d 
oxnriwi idoas than with the ide.w< tln-mselves. I'hc resuU !« a verna- 
<mUr imcuHarlv undtted to live purpoN,-’ of poetry. I uctry, Innvover- 
W«oh it may (hal with ideas, is mainly coucenmd with the 
€iiUot 4 on« aromod by tuem, The idea itscU uiu.st be some- 
thing that surprises the poet with ad the sharpness of an event 
ofA rt must U) rtomciuing th.u happens to h:s m.ud; and 

tin anrorint'. »>o gharpuess, in this intellectiinli/x-d language 
M *v«|-y «[<■» Will >uU, ...d v»ga.. »nd 

ilie taJenW'. «n,l v,gu»,.M» oven 

,WnK8. no donbl, «a« the vvewn wlij Wordevvorlh tried .to 

OM the Unnnnite of p»o.8«ui» in (•« poetvy. He wnnlcd to «eo«po 
from the Ittlellectindinaa l»«glu>!^■ of his time, and the pimir; of 
the eighteenth century seenw to iw prowtio uewmse it is full of 
AtAle Umught rather than of ftc«h experience, 

Thue there is alwayii a temptation to the modern poet not 
to think Hirwh lest he ahonld fall Into thin rntcUeotaalucd language. 
And if he U not to specialize too much as a poet, there is a double 
Imiaea laid boon him of exact thinking and fresh exi^rie^* U i« 
S bt exact thinking that be can escape from our iDteaectuAltsed 
lanffUf^ and find words of his ovW lor thoughts that are his own. 

this effort of thought he will always bo in d^gv of wrfUag 
jpooti^ that hmi been written hotter bofopet lor tho n^n ofonts of llfo^ 


with which poetry is ooncorned* are the same in aU.'^ogOic In the 
change of thought towards them that makofi the e^ngo o^ leelbg' by 
which the gomuiro poetry of one age is dlstingtdthod fim^that^o^ 
another. But this change of thought for the poet, in««t bo4 ©honge 
in hw own thought, not a more passive submissloa to ^e ihtellcet'iml 
influence of his time. Such a passive submission wiji opt : offe«t ||i« 
poetry at all except to weaken it with intillcctualwd language, Sinsh 
as wc find in the worst of Mrs. Browning or Clough. The ppet 
nowadays cannot escape from ideas, unle.sH ho has loss inteUactnaf 
curicHity than the ordinary man : and if he keep-s thoni putof hjS 
pootrv, ho will keep a groat part of his mind out of it and malse it 
merely a pretty artistic game. This difficulty with langnage, there 
fme, is really a difficulty with thought. Tho poet most not gW 
him'-elf up to thought so much that ho turns from a poet into ft 
|)liilo.soplier ; but ho must think enough to make all his i^Os bis 
own property : fiir only so will he be able to express them with ; thp 
poet’s eagerness of discovery. His task is more difficult than it h»» 
been in tlie [fast, bat it is also more gloriou.s. It i.s hi» to maf© 
thought as quick ai passion, or rather to fuse them both in ft 
language enriched by U'lh. — The Times 


Woman and Morality. 


Wh.vt progress are we making towards an age when Reason and 
ethical considerations will replace physical force os the ultimate 
dwisive factor in ibc relations either of nations or of individuals 7 
Evidoneo on this point, despite the optimism of humanitarians, 
is decidedly conflicting. 1 propose to deal only with one aspect of 
the ipicstion, but one from wl.iob, never thoks.s it must bo viewed 
before it is possible to arrive at any conclusion. 

AUbougb antliropologists may not agree as to the causes for 
tho evolution of human character, f fancy none of them would dispute 
the fact that primitive or savagaman was actuated by simple deSiioa 
and wishes, and that his mental processes went little further than 

was necessary to contrive for the satisfaction of hia various phymea] 

needs No onsideration for the noed.s or wishes of others would 
enter into his calculations at this early stage. Savage woman, ofi 
the contrary, in her maternal capacity, must have exercised wlf- 
dcnial and shown maternal uovfUoii at a very early period in the 
evolution of the human mind. She w«h handicapped ui the . work 
<.f looking .dU r oneself (which w.'is the occupation of prumtivo man) 
by this maternal funciion, and that fact has never oeHS^ to operate , 
in milking her, foi pnrpose.s of svicial organisation, inferior to 
Undoubtedly primitive man (like the stili existing racw known, to 
us as prim live, though in reality far from biung so) ^>t>k advauUijP* 
of a partner pliy^ically weaker tlian liims-df to load on bar, ad 
uncongenial tasks. Thus the Aivstralian giu trots after her lord 
on 'theh mlgnitioTis, bearing the househ(.>ld goods or the apmla of the 
cha*,e and tle^ African wife hose tlm meal-e patch while lier mit»kr 
sits in the sun and smokes. But the beginning of ethical {Httceptiftna 
must have talc.n place very early in the relationship Qf.^o and 

woman, when a desire on the part of one to please hir other 
the foundalioii stoiie of a future odihce of mural couMa arid 
HltruUic ideals. As man advmieed in intelligence he wald, out ,be 

Balistied without a foim of companionship compaf.Uo only 'wUlv 
mutivd alloction. He. cmild no longer take what he wanted by 
but must auc for it us a gitt. Here was woman a 

which Hho has been steadily strengthening all down tlwott^ the agefc. 
rieiV,\guin. is the germ of the ethical oooecptmn thavnot m^^^ 
pi, ysica' strength, but reason ami pnnoiplc, suoidd be |lw dvsarape 
factor not only iu human but in national relstR.nfi. 

it Is impo^aible to exaggerate the morrd infiucnco 
man bv bis constant and inevilnble assocmtifm with a ^bwi|g 
Lk«- i!..n lii.iivvlf. I. i. tnie tl.i» 
relative and tbatinmaoj climes and ages woman beara I 
of the burden of physic.al labour ; but the .ae-Dtimeitt bT . 

ia moreasliigly oppr^ed to such a state of ftflalts, 
fact woman everywhere, and in all 
the more dangeroua and atreraioiw tordis of State 
inevitable result of her disabilities has beem to plaee inanm,ftppsi|*oii 
of social dominance, and to assign to her a : suberdinaU iftt*ba 

scheme of State organisation. . , \ ^ 

The claim ha the final and formal rempval of aB ifacea ftl lWr ; 
dii Jkni of women rests, tlierefore, on the oasu^pUoft 

to which men owe their 6<mial/dominaliph^nperw ; 

IK tto loDirer sirpteme. It ift owfetod 
foine are gaining 

. ts* 
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for f«miiHn6 iitorariikbij based oa the sweet ressoosbienesa of 

modera man. Oo the oootrar/, a female school of thought is growing 
lip which aiMerts that women are perfeotlj and iohereatljr able to take 
nltd hold that position bj their own efforts. 

It is, in fact, a feature of modem feminism that, so far from 
ftoognising that woman's social and political subordination is due to 
iMtnre, the protagonists of ' equalitj’ assert that the female of the species 
has often eojo)'^ actual supremacy, and that her ‘natural’ position 
was wrested from her by man. The high priostess of this doctrine is 
Mrs. 0. Perkins Gilman, whose book. The. Awakening of Woman, 
Arst published in the United States in 1887, is still the inspiration 
Md authority for English feminist philosophy. Following her example 
a host of other writers deriye courage in their Bght for ‘ equality* 
with man from the reflection that the female cirriped carries her little 
husbands about and uses or discards them, or that some spider-brides 
make a marriage feast off their mates. A more rational deduction 
would appear to be that the higher one goes in the scale of animal 
life, and in the range of civilisation, the more marked is the physical 
difference which, for certain social functions, gives the male superi- 
ority over the female. Feminists who are unable to deuy this assert 
that it is due to male preferonco for a dependent and clinging type 
of female — in sliort, to selection. There is considerable truth in 
this view, but since masculine nature is not likely to undergo any 
radical change in this respect it is dilTicult to see how these conditions 
are to be altered. 

The belierera in a ' natural equality,’ however, do not hesitate 
to assert that (he female of the human race, in the earlier stages 
of civilisation, was able to enforca a su^teriority akin to that of 
the cirriped. Mrs. Walter Gallichan, in her book, The Truth 
about Woman, sets forth tlie theory of an age of ‘ mother right,’ 
of which she professes to find traces in many parts of the world, 
and which proceeded the organisation of society on its present 
lines, where man is the head of the family. A •Scottish Ituiy 
Lumsden, L. L.D., who is described in the Press as u distiuguiKhed 
member of the teaching profession, recently dealt with this subject 
before a gathering of University women. She is reported to liave 
described ‘ matriarchy, or mother-right,’ as ' an old custirin which 
prevailed among most of the primitive races in the world,’ and 
which, according to her, not only invested woman with tlio headNhip 
of the family and the possession of the family property, but gave her 
special sanctity in the eyes of man, such as is typified in the ' worship 
of Astarte in Asia Minor’ and of Dcmeter in Greece, ‘Woman,’ 
eaid Miss Lumsden, * was regarded with awe and wonder, as typifying 
the mystery of life,’ and was therefore ‘ surrounded with devotion 
and impoitonee.’ ‘Male headship’ is sal 1 to have arisen in Greece, 
whore woman were ‘ cast down to the lowest depths of degradation.’ 
The obvious moral or intention runiuug through all these asserrions 
in Uiat it is man, or tiio social sysle^n built up by him, which has 
dethroned woman from a position of equality, if not supreumey, 
intended for her by nature. I have seleetol ‘.liree flagratil and public 
•xamplos of the ftwtn in whicli t.lie important subject of sex relations 
is now being presented to our young women, but it must bo vrncm- 
bered that for one such ‘lesson’ which finds its way into print a 
thousand, even more garbled, must be deliveied. Out of such 
fnaterials a ‘ woman’s creed’ is being shaped. 

It is not possible within the limila of an article to criUciso 
these theories in any detail. Briefly, there is no reasonable 
•vldenoe or proof that the sy^3tem of matriarchy ever existed on 
• large scale, or had any part in the early culture of tbo Meditor- 
ifttiean basin from which mir own is derived. The evidence is 
onrefully weighed by Weslermarck, and is shown to bo contra- 
dictory and iueouclurire. The most that can be said is that in 
iome regions., and in some stages of civilisation (nqt neccbsarily primi- 
lira), succession is reckoned through a sister’s arm son, bo it noted, 
Aoia daughter), and genealogies are traced through ujotlicrs. This is 
the ^natriareUy’ of serious auihropologisls, and tlicy are not agreed as 
to its origin. Marriage cUstoma whereby a man entered ids wife’s elan 
or family, either periuanently or for a time, have no necessary eon- 
OCicion with matriarchy, nor do they support the view that property 
Iran vested in the wife, but rather In her father or some male relation 
who W48 head of the family or clan. As fi)r the worship of female 
goddesses, far from being associated with ‘awe and wonder,’ or 
‘devotion and importance, these may have originated with the innocent 
4esire of Savages to prv/pitiate the deity of fecundity, but they are 
kBOwn in history as rituals of sexuality of the most depraved and 
XAVoliiog character, and it appears almost impossible that any educated 
woman should mention them in connexion with veneration or respect 
fd# jtvomaqlrood. It was of the worship of Ishtav, wdio is probably 
^e goddet^s referred to by Miss Lumsden as ‘Astarte in Asia Minor* 

' :(flioagh Ish tar was chiefly worshipped in Babylon, which is not in 
Aata Mihor), that Jeremiah wrote when ho said of Israel ‘She hath 
\gdnc upon every high menntaio and under evwy green tree and hath 
there played the harb^^ In Babylon every ^irl had to sacri floe her 
purity to the goddess, and Lniit^writers f^m earliest times are full 
eJ opntenipt^^f^^ knd excess^ of these trorships. What 


can be said fur the point of- view of a University wonua who holds 
up the civilisation of Babylou or Egypt as superior to that of 
Greece? 

These sociological perversions may not appear to be of any great 
importance, but if it matters at ail what we believe it must matter 
that young women are being taught, all over the country, the false 
d</ctrioo that man has usurped a place in society which belongs by 
right to woman, A false creed, upheld by spurious history and still 
more spurious morality, can do an infinity of harm, and when this 
creed has as its central postulate a wholly untenable theory ^of the 
relations of the sexes its ill effects are likely to be cumulative and 
far-reaching. 

From the beginning of the modern auffrago movement stress was 
laid in a variety of ways on tins theory of the usurpation by man of 
female rights, as for instance in the effort, not even now abandoned, 
to prove that women had ut one time exercised the franchise. The 
logical result of this attitude is the attempt of wonrion to meet force by 
force, so woefully exemplified in militaulism. The claim of woman 
must really rest — it is the one logical foundation — on the growth of 
ethical controls in man, which will induce him to give her freely what 
she could never take. To ask for such a gift while calling man 
‘usurper’ and other bad names seems tactless, to use a mild expression. 
Similarly those women who proclaim their desire fur nothing morn 
nor less than ‘equality’ arc literally 'reckoning without their boat.* 
There seems to be a sort of inherent affinity between anarchism and 
feminism. Both suggest the abolition of rules which in the long run 
protect the weak. In an anarclii.st state the strongest and most 
unscrupulous man would soon be king. In a feminist slate woman, 
deprived of the advantages of sox disoriminatioti in intercourse 
with man, would still bo handicapped in the struggle for life by 
nature, and would go to the wall. 

There are indications in our own country that she is already 
progressing on this downward path. 'I'cn years ago the tradithm still 
obtained in public life lluit woman, as a sort of honoured visitor to 
that sphere, must be accorded a more respectful treatment than need 
be given to any man. A chairman uever had any doubt, when 
introducing a woman speaker, that her recej»tion would lie in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the best element in that audience. The 
psychology of an audience is interesting and subtle, as every speaker 
knows. The snuse was true of crowds. Until recent years a woman 
could almost invariably count on the prevalence of that element 
which will n< t U>leiatn the ill-treHlrnent of women or ciipple.s. But 
all this is changed. Wom'-n are no longer visitors — they have come 
to stay; and in the inaltur oi pubi c inceiings they represent to the 
mail in the street an oleinent wltieh dcfnands to play the game without 
observing the rules. The treatment accoidcd to them has therefora 
lost all Iraeoof Bex-disoiiiu'nation, I saw my first snffrngetlo scrim- 
mage in iy(t7, and it inado mo physically sick, 1 saw the last a few 
days ago, when several women were ejected from a meeting in 
Edinbiiigh, and one of tiicm bit the hand of her ejector (who has 
sdico been scriousl) ill will, blood poisoning). On this last Occasion 
I felt no emotion save annoyance. But if 1 nin right in my diagnosis 
of the nature and origin of ethical and moral prog re s, the contrast 
between my stale 0.’ mind on these two occasions constitutes amoral 
retrogre.'.sion. Few people will doubt that this is the case, and that 
the necessity imposed on men of actually fighting with women has led 
to a resurgence in both of characteristic.^ which wc hoped had been 
buried under an aocmmilation of niorul controls. The result may be 
seen in the records of sulliuge meetings held by uon-milifauts (many 
oi which have l>con broken nn and the speakers ronghly handled, 
although they wore being hedd in a perfectly orderly and constitution- 
al way), and in the account.^ of recent by-elections. At one by- 
elcclion in October an anti-suffragist speaker narrowly escaped 
serious hurt. It is clear that her particular object had nothing to do 
,wilh it, nor was she taken for a suffragist — she was treated merely as 
a w’oinan. T(» one who has had occassion more than once to appeal 
for special treatment on the score of her womanhood, and who uever, 
until recently, made that appeal in vain, this appears a.s the, writing 
on the wall. 

The hypothetical advantages of being regarded as an ‘equal’ in 
public, and therefore allowed to get onc'.s fair share of any kicks that 
may be dealt out, must be weighed again.st the uiidenial)le drawbacks 
of having to forego the privilege of being treated as anon-combatant. 
But the law of civilisation has biihcrio been that women must be 
treated as non-combatants, and tbe abrogaiion of this law will lead to 
moral anarchy in the relations of tlie sexes. 

It may bo contended that individual men have alway.s fallen 
below the ethical level which forms the average, and that the social 
conscience as a whole is sound, and will ultimately enforce its princi- 
ples on a recalcitrant minority. It is just in this respect that the 
illustrations from the actions of crowds or large audiences are so 
illuminating. The conscience of a crowd U a collective conscience, 
easily swayed, and yot having a very distinct relationship to the 
morale of the individuals of whom it is composed. 'Iho collective. 
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ctbi^ bl tbeti eonceBtraiUd on n irbrnn 1« t anemia 
aoiikini ot ua l)ti%atojF ihooc^t to mo; Obiriotialj,' it tho' Ola'Aidan 
ol plmiosl forea if to b© oaat oat in ffroar of tho JTew Adfin of 
; noffl; tiiffion, women mnst Tefrato from fiTtkeoing the tlfoptog 
nfftfige in in»a indindoflly or colleotirelj* 

'' Wo me sometime* gircn instances froipft other counties of the 
Unnonlotts working ot men and women in., political matter* and the 
moral orogross made under the indtioiice of womens rote*. Mr. 
‘TO P Bland for instance^* descriliM the municipal cleansing of 
thamtV ofSan Francisco in the twenQ^ months or w which hare 
elaiMied since CaUfornian women were enfranchised. If it could ^ 
tTod that men. on whom, after all, the p.iblio services of a city 
deoend, have permitted women to revise their roothoda of government, 
to^ipe out their sources of illegitimate profit, and to interfere with 
, their more questionable forun of amnsemont, wo sbonld certainly have 
a clear case of the triumph of moral over physical force. IJnt the 
•oleansing’ of American cities is a periodic plion omoii ov ot no real 
iocial significance, and the establishment, dur.ng recent sessions o 
ills OaUfornian Legislature, of a series of cotnmissions, at a total 
annual expenditure of nearly a quarter of a million sterling, suggesU 
>thn nsw broom tliat merely dUtnrbs the dust. Under tho stirauliw 
orovided by Women’* votes tho Californian Legislature is said 
is 'have passed no fewer than 1100 Bills in twenty months, a 
rtooi^ which slmuld make our jflrosent Liberal Governinout regret its 
own wasted time, hnt will not inspire confidonco in the breast of tlie 
sB^nterosted social reformer. Legislative activity med cot noces- 
aarilf be regarded as a sign of moral progress, but eoraeliraes the 
■reverse. The necessity for legislation should surely decrease as the 
iDdlvidnaU of a community progress in that respect for the rights of 
others which constitutes genuine morality. In any case the StaUite 
Book of a country is a oiost nnsafo guide as to its social and moral 

eonditiohs* 

An unfortunate illnstraiion of the alleged (vmnexion between the 
wrowth of public morality and the increased public power of wornen 
has been chosen by Mr. bland, in Oulorado, ile quotes tho verdict 
of the Inter- I’arliamontary Union that ‘Oolorad.i lias the sanest, the 
most orogrfimive, most scientilic laws relating to tho child to bo found 
on any Statute Book* in the world'; Mr. Bland adds, »“ bi* own 
account, that thsso laws have been brought about by tho votes of 
women, thereby assuming that tho women's v<)te has forced this legisla- 
tion on unwilUog or apathetic man. What is the result? So indiffe- 
rent is the administration of these laws that it has receuUy been 
found noeessary to form a • Womeu’s TroiocUve League, whoso 
proei)ectos says : 

“We know that \on are in favour of protecting girl-childern 

according to the laws’of Colorado; asaumo that you are cognisant of 

the fact that they are not so proteccod; and believe you wonld not be 
nartv to tho continuanco of the present existing sbarasfm conditions. 
ml ePl>o»l la supported by a record (certified by aftidant) of the 
Denver* Juvenile Court, and tbe aate of affairs rsvea.cd would 
b© impossible in our own country, far from perfection as w© ar*. 

When we redoot on our own attempts at social-reform- while- 
vou-wait in the last few years, and read tho optimistic views of 
DToroinent suffragists as to tho speeding-up of such legislation 
would rosuU from cufrsrichising women, we may well regard 
Cf^ifoToU and Colorado as solemn warniogs, aud not as exawpl»5s 
of ; jperfection 1 

There is one other aspect of woman’s Insnrgenca Into poi:tlca| 
life in the Brllbfli Islands which deserves attention as to its morM 
efleet ’The broad division into two schools of pob’tichl thooght 
always presented difficulties to the thonghtful and sinesfe man 
wha may not fln<l it possible to snbacrib© to tho whole creed of 
either o«e or other. Under such circmustancos his cheice is a 
of perspective, hat ho will not, as a geneml rule, be 
hntii sapporting a party with whose whole political trend 
ha is in disagreement simply because it advocates iMie measure in 
fihich he is deeply iuteriwted. A man may bo In favour of roaiotMa- 
ing the Union, bf a Strong Kavy, compu1s<iry national serrioa.JJ» 
reueaiof llie loattraiico Bill and tli« Parliament iUt, and yet b* a 
kam Free Trader, but few men, *'mder such conditions, would aotively 
swpork tho preaimt Liberal aovernment. Yet Conservativo ynitm 
aw^apportmg with work and money the psrty which, in every 
htoflle poepect save lliat of woman saffmge, stands for imliticM ideas 
Sh arewathematoaU Oonsermtivas. Even on the qnsaUon of 
the’snffrage itself these Women ditter fw^awentally from tlm party 
thar anpl^t, for Uiey are aa much oppoaed to adiiU huifrage ie their 
to iL 


AWemtfUbnvebecn made to show that th*^ is nothing nmw^l 
or i^n^nt in the attitude of those Liberal apiT more ^lal^ 
those Oonaw^v* 

other PotttfoM ane«i^n*» nve soppprfing the ^how^Sooialist 
at hr- JSethma. Aj n tnatter for the individnal eonseienoe it nmy ^ 
tk.umw 8««.-.bT 


eoMrf«a iii*t «iua « qnwtiM of w, u 

thoM -bowoaW T»«i,t h.„ woniw 

LIbord or OonoerMtlre ‘‘ tttk-S 

oonnigo of their oonrictioae, »n4 eeror their oonno^ ’ll? -St 

party which does not in their opinion sUnd for the' only 

measure of the day. And, althongh these ladies are Very 

with Sir Almroth "Wright for saying that women hnTt nnly 

and personal morality, their conduct when aasoemted^ dof pnBw 

purpose* makes his explanation the* kiudest one. Both 

women havo used non-party associations for non-party pvopsgaaqa^ 


women uftvo uiwu ut/u-pi*i vj •www.—.w.... .w. — w — --/ » T hnir 

‘that is, to spread views which were not cortfifled to any party ^ ^ 

• . _ * 1 g . _ «Y*d/*/utrsam fUief. if in nonBistent WtUt tiiw 


it remained for suffragists to discover that it is oonsii^nfc 
constitution of a non-party association not only to oppose the _ 
which do not agree with its views, but to 
financially, a parly which in some respeoU has adopted 
gramme. Tho morality of spending money collected on a non-party- 
basis for tbe bent-fit of a particular party ♦ is a point of minor alg^ 
finance beside tho wholesale surrender of traditions and pnociides^l)^ 
an organised body. It is impossible to avoid the i^nclusion tMI» 
iliose who can thus mistake Uie part for tho whole, tbe greeter for 
tho less, arc inhorvutly unfitted to direct public policy,^ and that 
their aetiofi they are iielping to demoralise politics. The proeeSS itt 
which they are openly and nnaslmmedly engaged is no new oni^it tj 
familiarly known as ‘big rolling'— but that women of tjm eolihro. of 
Mrs. Fawcett or tho traditions of Lady Solborne should be partien 
to such work is but another instanoo of tho fact that womaiis in- 
fluence in the political arena is likely to be the reverse of 'pnrifying. 
Tiiat Unionist women should bo found working against their 
party at tho present crisis, and that Conservatives should aubecribn 
to an association which gives monoy and aid to the 8;»cnUist Party, 
is a proof of tho Iwik of real political principle even among women «I 
a high type of intelligence. ^ ■ 

It is ourious and intoiesting in this connexton to remember Wi# 
part played by the suffrage women of tho North in the timo of the 
Anieucan Civil War. 1 bare no ei>.aco here to gi''« »“ detail the 
history of their aotivitie.s, but it is asserted that in the hour of tlWlf 
country’s tieril tiiey contented themselves with rolling up petitron* 
to their ombarrsssed Government in favour of universal suffrage, and 
out of over five hundred womaft mentioned in Dr. DrockeUa 
IFbman and the Civil War os having rendered special service, a baV© 
half-dozen are known as being suffragists. .... * * 

Vet another instance of moral retrogression is attnbutabw ti> 
what >s called ‘The Woman’s Movemout,’ With the militant appaM 
to force I have ah*cady dealt. Those persons who regyd it, as li 
deserves to be regarded, as a symptom of sometliing serioudy , wi^g 
with women -not as a mere fantasia played by a few mad miopJa-*^ 
must not forget that the self immolated victims have all ai«Bg 
received help and encourogomont from a section of the Chxreli# 
There is actually a Church League for Woman Soffrags, a^6p|t 
whoso numbers prominent militants ate enrolled, and which has • 
bishop at its head and others in its ranks. One of tliese bishop 
who has been much before the public in a variety »>f hMW/t 

when taking the defence of militants (though not of mdit^y) up*^ 

his shoulders in tho coIumn.s of The Tima, gay* that 

are excused, though primps not justified by Uie fa 5t that they, Mt 
exasperated by the Oovernmeut’s refusal of their .‘jiwt aejUM^ 
This is not a quotation but a summsry of his argument, and »J5 
essontially the position Uken op by a few otlisr clerics and by.H^^ 
of the so-called non-militant section. This question-begging 
is familiar in controversy, but its use does mit show any 
to restrain militancy. 'J’he suffrag'ust members of tho LahiO^. whw 
believe the women’s claim to be reasonable, are hot (M t^ 
selves declare) either strong enough to bear down the 

m* .a tvi flAtt/l nf £(|4I IktiMiPlikniCMl 


beliero the contrary, or sufiicicDtly convinced of the ijn, 
the question to sacrifice other thing* to it. In short, U*a *i^, 
have still to oonvinoe not only the country hut their 
supporters that their demand for immediate legislation »* )«# , 
bUbop ignores all thU ; ho assumes that his prot^gftes 
and everyone else wrong and unjust, and that* althou^ 
protegees are an absolutely insignificant minonfy, even of . 
of the nation, they cannot be expected to d^ist from aete pry usff 
nuUl their demands are gra,ntod. The si^ifioant faoWr 4ft 
is that tiie Church, wliwh we thought M long >iabe 
nisBiods of Torqneiftada, it o<»vertly upimlaiag 
aid to oonvennoii* 



• Soppott oi the Labour Party ' 
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V A final o«mt in tMt indlotment teVci me into de«p and difficoU 
wKoh pnlf the'inrfacn mm be ekimmeA Some ywri 
i4)efpre Ae inffrage agitation became afcute—there began a mptemcot, 
vtttiieb oo^ed, for tbe instraction of young people in the facta of their 

JP^y®iology» I think Uie novelty of such instruction is much ex- 
;^*ggerated. lean find, even in the works of Jane Austen, no proof 
il^t young people of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
■grew up m the atale of ignorance which, in the middle of last century, 
-was confounded with innocence. It appears to mo that it was the 
.glPWin^ delegation of parental duties to schooKs and teachers which 
'finally made it possible for girls and boy^ to bo launched on the 
in fUch a condition. Nej^wadaya, when children of both sexes 
mre at home in school and visitors in their homes, the need for sya- 
. tematised and careful teaching is increased, tliough personally I can- 
not help feeling that this is just one of those duties wliich no parent 
^Dght to be willing to delegate. The Headmaster of Eton, writing 
! recently to The Titnes^ emphnsued the evil which must ensue if the 
wrong accent or emplia.sis is laid upon sexual matters duiiog the 
•critical period of adolescence, and parents ought to know their own 
.children eofficiently well to be able to choose the right time and 
right way in whicli to impart necessary instruction. What is really 
4eiurable is that children should understand nature, but should not 
be familiarised with disease. The pathology of se.x is disease, and 
itia this aspect of it wliich is now continually dcsoribod in feminist 
and ftuffragUt writings, is dissected and discussed, often by persons 
who do not ertd cannot know the alphabet of this difTicuU question. 
I am often asked to believe that girls gain something by a frank 
acquaintance with the seamy side of life. It is assorted timt if they 
are allowed to know the worst they may avoid it. but if this m^ans 
that they «vill only marry on what are called ‘eugenic’ principles, wo 
must reserve our assent until we have some proof. Have women 
ever hesitated to marry men who were even, notoriously intemperate, 
or dissipated, or decadent, or even decrepit/ ‘Look at the men 
they do marry!’ says the cynic in U. 0. Wells’s Marriage. In 
many cases the combined representations of the family, the doctor, 
And the solicitor have not availed to turn a young woman from such 
A match when once her affeolions or her ambitions were engaged. 

It ia a singular and melancholy fact that in what is called ‘The 
Woman’s Movement’ the word ‘morality’ has only one application, 
And tbs reforming zeal of its supporters is clueily directed to the 
sexual excesses of man. The result is that far too many women are 
beeping obsessed nith the idea that man is essentially depraved 
and unclean, and as their own besetting bins or temptations are of a 
different character, they forget that temperance of mind, soberness 
of thought and truthfulness of spech are also moral attributes of 
great importance. Many women, in their pre-occupation nith tho 
auffrage question, have entirely lost the mental balauoo on wh'c’i 
these things depend. 




if 


Apart from the precocious, rne-^ided, and often entirely erron- 
«otlQ ‘information’ on sex-subjeets now Ireely a<l ministered to 
young girls by frustrated or embittered p/Ofsons, the much vaunted 
‘frlnkneas’ of the present age has destroyed every remaining vestige 
jpf modesty or reticence, lu this, ns in other matters, familiarity 
;brNds contempt. Just as actions which appeared to ua daringly 
irapro|HNr fifteen years ago have now become fully respectable, so 
iim bedjroom scene on the stage, and the disrobing of the heroine, 
wM^ onco thrilled us, have become a tiresome commonplace. Even 
no harm in the nightgown as a stago gtvrmentl There 
ff no intdfinstc ^rm* There is no reason, I suppose, except a 
e£imnt$b one, why wc should not take tho garment in question into 
ifear f^ Ml occasions. A young friend of mino had a l)et with her 
filler that she would come down to dinner in her rcb de nmt; and 
b^ did/aiid ho never recognised it! Uut the inlkinct for privacy, 
the idstihot for decency, is part of our civilisation — oue of the 
ihiifig# wbich dUtinguish us from boasts and lower types of man. 
'jOm blWti^r* bod ween privam lives and the public have been 

VxAoirr down by iho ubiquitous photographer, to whom nothing is 
kdd hy ^people who Kko to ?ee their house parties, their 
bjybms sad everything ^t^^ do, in tho illustrated weeklio). Still, 
dcheeey»^ the modesty, the lefinement and reserve of 
iha real gentlewotaan is a mbral assot which society can ill afford 
td lose, and the lesson of reticrence is more needed, to my mind, 
for the coming generaUon then the lesson of frankness. Under 
thd infinence of ibis way of Uviag in publio we are fast retro* 
'rmidi&tf in habits towards ‘ promisenity, and tlio horde 

S^t&fo nMibsorbtW family 

and woman do not care much for abatract 
palHicid and . soolal rclatidok of the sexes: 
foi^ is that soetety shoti^ be organised on 
idriiMt %h’icli seeni fo nffer tbs maximnm of pnbllo eiticieney with 
i|ih yihj^nsi of mivate frietfon, Itah not mlly oonoerned 
of ^sfoping ifo nor. are the vast 

smwan e9;«roiied over Mr ^ob^ination (in some 
•imoofol ¥ befomiHV M :broiid reUtiOoebip of tbs 
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one woman are anothkiv <'Alt rhle all tfomen*, wrote 

^l^eraistooldh , * bnt our vrives nsl' There is, therefore, aa 1* 
air of unreality in the feminiae erusade against masoulinc supre*. 
macy, and even those who» 'peoblatat most’ loudly their belief that i 
woman are down-trodden are nsnally carofut it should be under- 
stood that they are speaking of other women I 

The modern advanced champion of woman’s right baa ; 
adopted as her war march tho Marseillaise, and she is imbued 
with the spirit of revolution and anarchism. It is notoriefcs that^ 

these rebels against ‘man-made laws' offer us free love instead f' 
of monogamy, barracks instead of homes, and tho ‘economic in- 
dependence of woman’ instead of tho male obligation to support 
his wife and family. To gain for woman an assumed 

‘equality’ with man they are prepared to tear down every safe- 
guard and privilege she has secured in long ages of civilisation* 
Both in spirit and in fa:;t such proposals are anarchic, and not 
evolutionary, because tluir basic assumption is thit nature makes ^ 
all men and both sexes o.|ually able to take care of themselves, •* 
whereas social evolution has increasingly protected the Wjeak 
from tho 'strong and increased the obligation of the strong towards 
the weak. 

I am porfjw'tly aware that many protagonists of the woman’s 
movement’ will hotly contest this view of their objective, but 
the whole of ^Iheir case is given away hy their self-choseu title;. ^ 
* Tho^ woman’s Movement ’ can only aim at combining women w 
as distinct from men, whether for offensive or defensive purposes f! 
is irnmaterial. Such combination, if aimed at man, is futile; if not^* 
aimed at him it is movningless. If it is claimed that it is merely 
an instrument of social uplifting 1 will reply in the words of Missjjf 
Soulsby, that any movement to raise society through the medium^ 
of one sex is like a system of gyramnastics wliich develops only? ♦ 
one leg! After all wo liave never hoard of * The Man's Movein«nt.’|' 

But althongh from the point of view of progre.?8 towards thw 
ago of reason we may have our doubts as to the beneHoont influenew 
of ‘the woman’s movement,’ tho cloud Is not without its silver 
lining. The ascendency of woman and tlio slothfullneas of man 
are closely related if not oomplementary facts, and the woman 
rampant, the sign-manual of the present period, can only rise to 
that position because men are not merely ‘reasonable’ but lasy. 
If wo see sigiis that they are bestirring themslvos to resist tIMJ 
tide of feminism wo have grounds to hope for a greater demons- 
tration of virile qualities ia tho near futnro. Tlie frank anarchism ^ 
of some women, leaders is also opening the eyes of- other 
women, who are beginning to realise the profound truth of 
Goethe’s saying, ‘Man’s aim is freedom, order woraon’sl It i i* 
my own belief that, with the plentiful outlets being increasingly 
provided for her surplus energy, the fermenting element in womiin 
is ceasing to bo a danger, and that tho feminine volcano exploded v 
with the militant movement. When tho dust has cleared off and \ 
the lava stream has had time to cool wo shall all go on cSltivating 
wir gardens — though not quite tlie same gardens — much as befoisi 
but, ns 1 fervently hope, willi a heightened appreciation of ih# 
advantages of peace and obscurity. 

Ktubi. CoLoquiioux, in the Nineteenth C^ntnrg anl After, 
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Matrimonial Notice. 

An Europe return young Mohummedan ^giiieer 
at present holding a very respectable position in 
India invites correspondence frOm young ladies of 
good^ education or their gnarrlians with a view to 
matrifnony. 

Cl(y “ 7’he (Umrade 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Turkish Fezes made in Turkey 

Just unpacked fresh soft Turkish Feres, Military 
Calpacks, os worn by Turk high officials, straw-lined 
hard Egyptian Tarbouches of different qualities, sizes, 
and oo\o\ir». Prices varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 

S. F. CHISHTI & CO, 

Sole- Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperials Hereke, Constantinople 
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Psrsonal Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i Islam/’ the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the iHswe of the JiOth Janunry 19li5, writes : 

** The vrell-Unown native physician, Dr. Kalidaa Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained ntunerous oertificatea for iiis tnedieines that 
have atood a eum-ssful test to naughty disease-s jicrtaining both to 
males and females on accnunl of his long-standing cxpeiieuce in 
the Un% and has got them regi»tcn!d in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuli Anangu Vilas, the best t 'iiio, has been 
very attractive in aa much ns it makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing nil diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
M trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
viuoed of the fact that the pniisos regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under signature of the 
said doctor are quite free front exHggcratiou and it ij therefore that 
we Bpeoially recommend the use of the pills for persons haring a 
lean body and Buffering from debility,” 

THE ROYAL YAKUT! ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakwti or hfe-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest and rieltest vegetable drugs. It has a wotider- 
fttl j)ro|»erty of increasing the virile power and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valnable mediciQu 
it used in largo quantities atrtong lUjas, Maharajas and many of 
OUT eateamod cuetomera. Rut we have ventured to give it pubU* 
oation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several frieiuis. It is ocedleKs to 6x[uitiate 
upon the magical qualities cf*tl;iaoar invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow tlw French boro as is the fashion of the 
day» hut sufKco it to say so that the use of tlm medicine is recom- 
loended to those wlio have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
relreah the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a oharm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost power and 
nrittvenates Uic emaciated, and ii is enough to say that mu»lr is 
apt that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
rtnoo of ite own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
ten only (lOa, 4d,). Postage extra, Ko Parhtk neoefisary. 

Df. KAUPAS MOURAM, IUtlii»y«r. India. 


CALLED TAFSUi-l-HAQQAlfr. 

The original book was written by M. Abu Muhammad Ahd^ 
Haqq Uaqqaui of Delhi in the ludo- Arabic language. ^ Tim leartiiid 
author has left nothing untouched concerning what it reqmred fol|f 
a Taluable book of this nature. The unfair objections raised agrinti 
Islam by its enemies, through their ignorance or Injustice, have been 
treated and refuted at full longht. The existence of God through 
reasonable arguments, tlie refutation of suspicions and doubta raised 
by Agnostics and Atheists, the discussions on the nature and 
attribiites of God, filled with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
together with refutations of the false and absurd assertions of the 
opponents sre subjects wr>rthy of appreciation by lovers of truth. 
The nature of angels, their existence as independent beings, their 
transformation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of the statements of the rationalists and philosophers on the subject : 
the debates on the mission of the true Prophets ; the different aspects 
ol inspiration; and revelation, the proof of the m.raclee performed by the ! 
Prophoto and Saints ; the just answers to the plausible statements of 
the disbelievers in the Prophets and their miracles ; the soul and the 
next world; tlie transference of man to it; the reward and punishment of 
good and evil deeds; the refutations of spurious religions and of Atheists 
by their insuificient and false teachings ; together with reasonable 
answers to the suspicious cast l)y the malignant spirit of the enemies of 
Islam and the false imputations charged by tlient against the holy 
{>erson of the Prophet, together with the testimonies borne in favor of 
him by the critics of Kurope, have been fully dcscriU'd in this translatioa. 

An abstract of review by the Comrade : — The translation in 
English is quite good. Tlie printing and get-up is cxoellont ; 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., being responsible for it. The book 
has about 750 pages, but from beginning to end besides being learned 
and instnu live i-i very interesting reading for a Moslem, and more so 
for a non-Moslem in search for truth about Isluiu. The book for 
the sake of convenionco is divided into three chapters, and has an 
Introduction which dealts with knowledge gained by External Senses, 
Intcrnul Sonsses, by Revelulions and by mciuis of Signs and Emblems. 
The first chapter deals with tlie last and the greatest of all the 
Prophets of liod, Mohainod, tlm nitribute.s of God — the creator of the 
univVfse, SanctiHction, Angels, Genii, Soul Uessurrcclion, and the 
next world, with objections rai.sed by opponents of Islam and anawera 
to them. The second ( haptor is the most important as it deals with 
the early history of Islam, gives a brief Bicetch of the life of tin Pro- 
phet, and tli.sciiHses fully all about cru.sades, poligainy andin epiration 
of tlie Holy Quran, ..ludaism, Cluistianlly, Vedw, lludiiistn, JaiaUro, 
etc. It explains the Divine Science in the Quran, explaining the 
prayers, Zakat, Fasiimj, Haj und Jehad, In the l*>8t chapter, a great 
deal i.s explained about ho Old and the New Toa’.amonts and the 
portions thereof which have been lost. Very useful information is 
given about the Christian and the Hindu hocib, and closes with kU 
account of Zorastrians. U is a book which will he most tweful for 
the English oducuted Moslems, as it would give them a very oWW 
insight into their faith, and prepare them to defend it easily against 
the atacks of the ("hristiao and other Missionwies. Books like thia 

dealing with the modern W were badly needed fthd 




Strongly reconnneud all to purchase artJ study it oarefulty.*' 

FATE 11 PURI. Delhi, S2nd Septemben iMi 
The English translation of “ Al-Rnyan,” tlw famou#, tN)ok, 
written by Manlaria Abdul Haq has been given to me for reading 
reviewing by Hajee Muhammad Ishaq. ^ , ^ 

The book Is so well tran-slatod that the beauties of Uie 
style and dicliou.havo been amply preserved. This treatise whuld^^ 
a most valuable addition to the Islamio literature in the 
language. It expounds in a most lucid aitd logical iUaQ|ierthe 
teaching of the Great Prophet, and gives a rational and 
refutation of all the attacks on Islam. 

This bfKik would be useful both to the Mohamedaa' roadei* had 
those Europoans who want to learn the truth about Ulanr. 

(.Sd.) M. A. ANSAIil, B.A., M.n., M.p., M.a.o.s., i.ii.c.F, 

This bot>k wlU be a best coinpanioa^to the Moriems and nobr 
Moslems io India and Foreign Countries and thp memhere of the 
New All-India Moharoedau Religious AwociaUtwi. PtIp® has hPtfa 
redhcerl from Rs. Iff t6 Rs. 10/8 sP thtit learners M tra*h about 
/ridru may Paadjr parchaso it, ^ 

TO— TBE MA^IAGER, tss. 

Or Heoi Mohamd Jshaq^ , 

: ■•f ^ v I • • • . . .V * ’.'I t c . * . y ''. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAUTY PUBUC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ESANOFELE and MALARIA. 


“ . . , . 'J'ivnf iiK'iil with NO I .IC ( iiiitr willi (jiiiniiic iii 

tiinjority of tlx oasos ln'lun^L'd ‘to llo- I’mcI 11 :u 1 u ()!|i!i.'ina:^!‘, wlorc* MAL.VllI.V OF 
tins year, lit cases o[ Malaria were of wlooU FIVF. WKUl'l ('ll RON 10. 

Malaria Cachexia. ” Result : 


most cast's was icccufly given a fair trial. The 
A PAUnCliLARltV SKVERF TYPE raged 
wiUi consideruMc eulargcuu'iit of sjilcen and Oenerttl 


hfhootion IX tiik size of the 

DlSAl’PEARAXOi; OF PARASITES 
INCREASE !S THE IIAEMOOEORIN 

(m;ni:i.:a I- ('''ndi i ion pvjtents 


SPLEEN 






VAIA’E 




YERV SATISFACTORY. 


Writing vtn the rcsvilt of chronic cases the icport sfiitcs ; — “ Chiinine would not 1i;mc worked ctjiially well in (Ix'se ca.ses and one 
ia etpeciidly emkoldeiied to gi\c this ojanion fi' in ike case of a Snkhnrani .iivitji, Avlio was .i cliroiiie siilTeicr and ALWAYS T()(^K 
(quinine" or. (,)ClXIXE .VXD ARSENIC AIIXTCUES WlTIlOCr Ml CII REXM'^FIT. 

•' On the wlicle, i:S.\X()FEEi: npiaars to ham VERY OOOl) IIFFEC'I’ ON CilRONlC CASES. 

[^3ANOPEiLE is ol'tainalile friiin all Cheiuml wind Oealer.s vliroughovil liRri'lSlI 1N1)I.\. Rl'RM.\ AND CEYIjON. 

General Aj/ent»: -- 


Messrs, B. G. GORIO & Co., 

3. Wallace Street, BOMBAY 


KOt: li-'I'ANIi' 
■‘KSANfOr’KLlNA.' 
AKTKlt MA1.,AU1A. 
FKUUO OH .N A WINK. 


3/ A At f FA (rrvu Fits . 

FELICE BlSLERI & Co., MILAN, ITALY. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Hiibbet* Sttun[) Makei, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink PIat(“ nnd Stone Eii^^nivcr, Moriograinist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges anti Seals, etc. Dwiler ('»i all 
Stamping Itopii.siteH sind Rubi.ii‘r Hand Presses. 

311014 Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 



Don't aliont but ring 

til,# Standard £leotrio 
Balt Mta, mounted on 
tolUbod Rtaad. 30 yd«, 
4rif« and B miwif.hir 
... E». 7-8 
if' fan. 1 year lU. H o 
’tLirfcm Bi.n Set Ka. g-O 

E^T-WEST CO. 

Cbandni CboWk, 

DELHI. 



Saharanpur District Fair. 

^ ^ ift ift 

1 lie Suhurauptir Dislrici I jiir will take place Iron 
March the :in\ (o iMarcli the Dtb, 11)11. Exhibit 
miisl. )>(' in flicir pLarC': red lulcr liian Feliniary l25tli 
iiicldi Ics Agi'iciilkural, Madilrna’y and In 
iln^-f rial (aaurts, Hoj'si*, dal lie aii<l Poultry Showi" 
Uaces, VV rc.^tling, etc. etc. 

J. R. W. BENNETT, I.C.S., 

( luilrmat 


The Best Companion of Women ! 

Al'e;- f.irfy yeiir.> juMel'cal e\ jeri v^.e and on (In?, principles of 
modci-n > u.iiec, I have willi gioat labour compiled two l)oo!t>J, riz. . — 


Si'haluu-Niaa, wiii-'i tr'a' 

and .s"‘‘i'ius < loiM oi' in iri'O'' 


tlm oi-dimcy '■oniplaint.s 
-1 eij ’Harriot Woiiieii ; and 

. Mohafizus Sibyan, which neats of Mm aiiments akin to 
chiidreri, well easily f'l>tainai)!e prescriptions for each ami c^cry 
cas, uii.l roei hotl 'ni priuciph'.s (>f hygiene and sanitation ; aiK)iit 
which Lf. Col. Z. .Mimed, I.M S., f Retire!), w*'itcs that Ihe.se 
hooks ought to Im in every household arid II. 11. the Regain 
Saliiha ol Ithopal having approved of the u bough* a large number. 
For the benefit of my sisters «( large | h:iMi re lu ‘c:! ifm prices 
for two montlis — 

fil'd need l*ru'.e. 
Rs. u. p. 

0 1 0 
1 0 0 


Seliatnn-Xisa 
Mojial)zu.s Sibyan 
Urdu Medical .luri-sprudcnce with 
lllnstrntions 


Arf.iuil Pill' 
Rs. a. p. 

I :o <> 


I 
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To he had from . - - 

Dr. SYED AZIZUDDIN, 

Medical Ofjiccr, Dujana Slate, 

P. O. fieri (Rohtak). 
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Make Hosiery at Home 

AND EARN MORE MONEY. 


Ilpii iflliJ 


Hit ilk 

As much as Rs. 60 
per mensem can be 
earned regularly by 
making hosiery for us. 












ijjf 

No experience is necessary. Men, Women, Boys and Girls, all 
can make themselves earning units in their family. No lengthy 
tuition —No Premiums- No monthly Fees to pay- Just the small 
price of a DURBAR AUTO- KNITTER and you become a worker 
and wage earner at once. 

iw- ANOTHER MILLION WORKERS -mt 

WANTED 

\\ v hiivc lit iinsrpt iniilioiis of \voi-k(‘i's. sill over llic :ill liusv — ^ ory Imsy, >^ii|'j>lyiiig' us with .socki?, 

jstockinu'H, (‘tc., hut, tlu'\ not sulHniput. \\h cjumot inrci tin* yrnsii (l(‘ni;nj'l ior hosiei'y mudr ou (jur DUHIVAR 
AUTCh-KNlTTCHS- W r wsuu u \J Il.LltiN MoKK— Wo WAAT ^ ()(’. Wiitr for full jiarticulars TO-DAY. 

READ WHAT A WORKER S YS: 

Dka" SiiiH, /*urf, Ifith Auijust !9lo. 

I lifg tn V M) dial 1 liav; sc/i! _v.>ii tw*; jiaii.l pa;r<‘'s, -■ni’ an dio 1 Idi iii.stant and dit? udi'T tn-'lay, containi/i;.!; m jniir of 

Uciit's Sci'L-. I'lU'li iWiil itiat ymi will ix' Kind rmai^tt io inc ttir ijiiaiit.’l; <'!' ui i.l r;a!,<i:ii!i‘d in tlnnii uiid j;a}' wy usr..ij wages 

at an early date. 

Tlifinki’ very nmeh fur die niee litdi imicliine ym! sent pk'. -imi enijs vo suiunddy llnit, 1 ean I'P anie to kni; dally liali’-n-d '/Si'L pairs of 
tieut's I^ni'ks and ’vlu'ii .‘ pecjs e .tiU's a lew in ' e paii.s ooi ea sily ne ktiii ud. 

Wishing ynii every sneeess I am, Dear Sirti, 

Your.s fftithfully, 

( 8 d.) Mks. N. PMDDlNti. 


UTL I - P r* HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

ucnz. Wheeler & Co*, Department No. 36, 


1 1 >2 Lindsay Street, 
CALCUTTA. 

-‘ir ^-ifW-^-irn-miT i*tTr»nii>wr».‘<ri]it ji'-ii'Ornj 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FULL DET. ILS. 

FILL IT IN. DETACH ALONG DOTTED LINES, AND SEND TO-DAY. 

Datfi 

Gkntlemkn, 

I wi.sh to tako udvantti^^e of your offer. Please send me immediately full particulars, whereby I can earn 
Rs. 3 a day. Enclosed please find Anna Stamp to help to pay postages. 

Natne ’ 


Address 


GENZ, WHEELER & CO., Dept 36, 11-2, Lindsay St.,ChowringHee Rd., CALCUTTA 


Printed rad PoWlshed by SADIQ AU Kham «t THE OomuiD* A This Hamoabid Pb»;« 8, Knehe-i^helra, Delht. 
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A Weekly JournaL Edited by - Moliamed AJi. 


StHod miritfld, Mpeftk thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hnat, that all may share ; 

Bo bold, j)roclaum it everywhere; 

They only live who dare ! 

— Morrit. 
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The Week. 


Baji'btd ]vjiilwa.y. 

! 'ayi-o Ffh . 10. 

Tho Matin utttUtH that u Framio-tiennau tigr*'oin'.-iit will be 
tiflbiished in a few da; ^ whereby, iirstly., Fra.Toe rounii.'tco.s :utere8ts 
lu the Bagdad Railway; .scootidly, a innetiou isarr.iuged between the 
Bagdad Bail way »nd thv* Blaok Ne.a Hys;eiu, .hirdb, , limuy vvitb- 

dtaws in fa‘?('urof bV-anee reyaiiliut; the e’'USt;:iietioi' "1 tallwa^s 
ij) Syria, 

The d/.'i'.ta add.s that an. Augl- Ooniiau agreement wi’.l be signe-l 
siinnltaneotisly. 

AU^bda 

LonrloT), F(h. 10. 

It has tramspited that vrhilo accepting generally lirilaiii’a draft 
coinmnnieation to he addreaeed to Athens and Const.intinople (he 
Triple Allianee has opeu'^d the cjue.stion of eventual raeasutes to 
■enforce tho decision of the Pov.eT.s. It appears that there is reason to 
■doubt Germany’s ivillingness to pnrtlcapto j)» such n)Lasnre,.s and a hitch 
is threatened, as it is unlikely that Greece will he wilting to evacuate 
Altjania unless peaceful poasassion of the islands is a.spigned to her and 
effectnaJly guaranteed. 

The Opening of Parliament. 

/.jondon, Feb. 10 y 

The weather wa« beautifully «»rmy an4 springlike for the opening 
of FarUament to-day. The Ring and t^^iieen drove in State from 
Fookingham Palace to WeairoinsUr ihrough vast cheering crowds. 


February 14, 1914. 


Annual Subscription 
Indian R«. 12. Foreign £1 


1 be cnstoMiHry Icilliant ccrciiiony took place iti the House of Lords. 
Tlie King rciui bi.s .Spccdi tbc 'J’lirone. He said that relations 
with h'oroign Rowers coiitjnncd friendly. 

The K iiig cKpre.' ed i.is jueasurc at. the i'ortbcoiuing visit with 
tbc (^huH'M t,.> France, testifying to the cordbil relations between tho 
two countries. He hoped that consultations regarding .ilbania 
and tlic .■\ogcnii Islands would contribute to the nutinteuanee of 
poacc in Souib Hie ttn n Fiiropi:, and trusted tbat 'm the arrivAl of 
(In' nciv ruler in .\lbania progress would be made towards an efOeieot 
and hlubbi iidniinis, rntion, 

* 1 am bappy to .-iHy that the Anglo-fiermati and .\:>glo-Tnrki8li 
negotiations regarding matters of inipiortance to the commeroigl 
and industrial interest... of Britain in .VB'sopotaini.'i are rapidly approach- 
ing a catiM'actory issue, while i|ti--stiMns long |)eod|iig with Turkey lU 
respect to rogioti-! !)ordcring on t lie Persian (Jiilf are in a fair way 
towards an ainicublc settlement .” 

'I’bc Kin.g cxjaciscd grrbiiication at tlie signature of a coftventlioi) 
d<*alifig with tlie K.afety of life at sea, A Bill would Im Submitted 
[•> l‘.•l.|■ry out tbc convention. 

“ 1 regret that curly cersutioii of the seasonal raiiw hist autniut} 
impairsl the prospects of a rriimilurc in considerable tra^gs of toy 
Indian ! tornini'ins. d’iie area visited by severe drought is fortunately 
restri<’te<l, .and linn ly measures have been taken for the r(*lief of the 
distl'e.ssed popnltilioo, 

I ri'gict llial elTorts to arrive at a solution by agreement of the 
pro!)lems rciiineidcil with tlie u’overnment of Ireland have SO far not 
succeeded. In a tr'attci in wliidi the liopcs and fears of so many 
of my s.ibjects are Ireeniy concerned, and which, unleas handled now 
with foresight am! judgment, and in u spirit of mutual cooccssioo, 
thnuiens grave future (lidicuities, it is my moat earnest wish that 
the goodwill and c)-operatlon of men of all parties aud creeds 
may heal lissensions and lav the foundations for a lasting 
.setUement.” 

The K ing announced Bills for the reconstitution of the .Second 
( •h.^mlier fti"l dealing with Imiieri.-il Naturalisation, housing, cdil- 
catnoi. niid tbicr social rerorm-;, al.so autlKiri.sing loans to East 
Atri'-iuj Pioteetorates to enuiile them to carrv ivjt pid.ilie works 
urgently needevi. 

London, J'eb. 10. 

The “ inomeiitons sv*Ksion” opened with the House of Commons 
packed. 

Mr, Walter Uoch moved the adopfiim of the Address, and 
Mr. Gordon Hewart seconded. B dli exprc.ssed the hope (hat a 
seltlejricnt world he ro.'iclied on t!.' * Home Rnlo ({Uestion, 

In order to emphasise the jianunount importance of the IJlstei' 
prohlem, the Opposition dcparteil from preeedent, Mr. Walter Long 
rising, amid cjtect.s, (o move the Amendment to the Addrosa, Ho 
affirmed that the dei>arture wa.s due to an exceptional and extraor- 
dinary position. For the lirst time for centuries, the tJnited 
Kingdom was threatened with civil war, which would certainly break 
out if the Government persisted in its present policy. The position 
was no fault of the Opposition, who had warned the Government as 
to what would happen. The. first fruits of the Parliament Act 
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«o«4d he thal.the Ooferanoeat would hare to oairy Home Bale bj 
Biitieb bayoaeta and bnlleU agaiest a hundred ihouaaod armed 
men oi^JJlater. The speaker ferreatly declared that Ulster was oot 
blufilDg. ' Sir Edward Carson’s fearless action and resolute 
leadership had hitherto prerented a great tragedy. 

Then, criticising the Bill itself, Mr. Long ridiculed the idea of 
the sttpreroacy of the Imperial Parliament, citing the case of Katal 
in 1900, and continued with great emphasis, “You have another 
ittataooe now. I do not know views of the MinisterialistH 
'rteggrding the events in South Africa, but with all your l>oasted 
anpremacy, you wont dare take any.adlioo which will bring you into 
conflict with the South African Government.” (Opposition cheers). 

In conclusion, Mr. liong said that the Opposition demanded 
that the Government should consult the country. It was perfectly 
true that there was grave anxiety in the Army. It was said that 
the Army must do what was consistent witli ite duty. What course 
it would take was not for him to any, but a distinguished soldier 
had stated that many would resign. U was a foul calumny to say 
that the Opposition made this a party <piestion. 

He apfwaled to Mr. Asquith if ho hud proposals to make, to 
make them without delay. He moved that it would be disa-strons 
to proceed with Hoftit Rule until it had been submitted to the judg- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Asquith’s Rbpi.y. 

Mr. Asqnith was loudly cheered when ho rose to reply. Ho pointed 
out that the recent bye-el«cti.»u had been in favour of Home Rule. 
H# oald that dissolution would be an admission tjhat Lli^e Parliament 
Act, as far as Home Rule was concerned, was a nullity. Then 
tiwe might be a condition of stalemate. Supposing that Unionists 
returned, they would bo confronted with the task of governing 
j^r-flfths of Ireland disappointed on the eve of the fruition of a 
<^erisbcd hope. Again, if the Liberals were returned, would Ulster 
lay down arms ? If the matter was to be settled by general 
itfreaiiieat, it had better be settled there and then than by a General 
BMoUon. 

While be regretted that his conversations with Mr. Bonar Law 
had not restdted in an agreement, he did not despair of an agreement 
being reached. He thought that the language of the King’s Speech 
WooM find an echo in every quarter of the House. Schemes and 
anggestions for settlement were in the air, and the exclusion of Ulster 
had been mentioned. He wa.s not going to pn^toance any final 
judgment on that or any other solution, but even those wlio suggested 
exolnslon regarded it as pin altar. He cooiinued by saying that any 
atepa they might. Uke in the way of suggeswuns must not be corstrned 
aa an admission that the Bill, which hod been twice passed, was 
dafeotive. They would bo taken as the price of ^^wco, and ho meant 
by the price of peace, a new system of Iri*!! Government starting in 
an atmosphere giving a fair chance of working successfully. He 
agreed that it was a matter which should not be unduly deiavkl and 
affirmed Uiat there was no justification for any iiupres.sion (hat the 
Cfoveruinent was trifling with the matter or eccking to gain lime. 

Tbe'^Gt'vernment would endeavour fo put forward suggestions which 
U believed would be regarded by all fair-minded men as an atterupt 
ai agreement and as eonsnlting fbc .Husceptibilitea of all concerned. 
The Government would cloec no avenue, h< wcvc. utipronuHiug, leading 
tt^Whrda a settlement. — ((Jheers). 

Mr, Austkn Chambruoaix’s Qukshov, 


Mr. Austen Chanibeilain said that events in Ulster were hurrying 
to a catastrophe, ^et Mr. Asquith had not told »he House wlmt he 
WNHl prepared to do. Mr. Chsmlierlain asked whether the Govorftmeot 
waa prepared to exclude IJIsfer or to secure to her the same rights as 
aba «»joy<Ml in Birutin. If ilio Government answered “yes,” the 
daugwr of rtvil war wtmld be avi ried. Tf “no,” civil war would be 
^rtain. The excluaion of Ulster was the only possible baeis for 
paatie. Though \i was no Hcttleuicnt <»f the Irish quesuon, it would 
al, leaht be a negation of IHund’s claim to Ui au indepeudeni nation. 
The CummuM adjoiirDed at ]0-.')6 p. m. 

LoaO MinLHTON MOVSS AMKMDiritNT. 


' London, Peb. 7/. 

la the llotuKi of Lonbt, Lord Gleocontior moved, and Loyd 
Garrick wcouded the Addreae. Lord .Midletou moved an amendment 
i^ntilftr to Mr, Walter Longs’B in the floofc of Coromons. He 
4i»m»ndi»d ilte meshing of tlie tords in the King’s Speech with refer- 
eaQ« tu Ireland. KoAhtng whloli had fallon from any Miniate? 
y^Ugated in the slightest dsjfree» the OppUsition’e hostility to the 
principle of the meaadre. He asked ehai proposals had b^n 


Ih.fhe course of the negqtiauohs. Lord MorIey'’a reply wae 
pfe^llely to Mr. Asqat^V ' 
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the Calinet is working towards a tpum of Home Bale aitMa Hthne 
B nle, givirg'the Protestant coanties a cheek ofec ^ a^inletra^Q 
of their boondanVs, expecting thus to oreqte a body of pabtkr oplaion 
strong enorgl — to control the extreipiMs on ioth ei4<^ 
conciliatioD is in the air af^r the firat day’s del^. TberQoTeni'- 
nu-ut’s proper ala are not expected for aoine weeks yet. 


Kabul. 

AUahahttd, Foh. $ 

A correspondent states that the Amir of Kabul has of late fttoved 
in the direction of a more humane treatment of criminals. The bor> 
rible ” wells ” at Kabul, in which men were incarcerated, their iMuik 
and water being lowered to them until death ended their snfferinjgi, 
were closed some time ago and the all too-commoQ practiee of tjrtnrr 
and mutilation has now been stopped. 


Fanatical Mullah. 

Atlahabad, /bk. 

The Pioneer learns from Peshawar that the fanatical Babra Mnltah 
of Chahmang has once more begun preauhing in the Midimniid 
country against sections of the tribes which take subsidies from 
British Government. He lias been particularly bitter againei tbo’ 
Mittai Musa Kbel, and his followers have burnt some of their honses. 

The general feeling among the Mahiimnds is against the Mullah. 
But he managwi to get together certain following of maloontent 
tribesmen at odd intervals. 


South Africa. 

Durban, Pth. 

Giving evidence before the Indian Commission, a deputation fron»' 
the Katal Sugar Association stated that it was opposed to the ramovsil 
of the Three Pound Tax, but if the tax was removed, it would prefer 
that tlie Indians should be sent back to India, becanse as free lediahf, 
they would not be available as labourers. 


Moharrum Riot Caie. 

Agra, Pth. 7^ 

In the Moharrum riot case Mr. Jones, Principal, Agra Ool^ga,. 
stated that the first thing he saw was one Hindu bleeding. Ho* 
afterwards saw students gathered in the Boarding Hoiise compoaad 
and a Mohamedan mob outside throwing brickbats toward the students.. 
Ho asked the students to go in. The students did not retaliate*. 
Witness moLionod the (-rowd t'> go b^ok and received a blow on the left- 
aye, which resulted in loss of the eye. He did not see anyone hurtfog 
him. were coming from the roadeidc. Ho saw aboijt tea poK^ 

men. Policeman Nowalkishore iudentified Jamal ud-din, acctitted 
(yontinuing, witne.ss said Mr, Gidocy, A, distant Afagistrate, asdied the’ 
Mohuniedons to give up their lathies, but they refused and entot^ 
the Boardig House compound, but were afterwards driven opt h/ 
witness. This vvn.s after Mr. Jones injuries. Dr. Modi •.leposed to 
examining witnesses Mohanla! and Priyagdass, Pandit VinyanAnd 
Deputy Supciintendent of P(»lica, deposetl to haring made enquirkm 
from Rajanmndi and Lohamandi p«mple, most of whom were unable 
tu give the names of persons, recognised in the mob. Hajor O’Mimift 
deposed having operated on Mr. Jones’s eye and stated that ibcra yrpR. 
a large wound over the eyebrow, the eyeball being t'uptiiiped, wiiicb 
inatle it ne^jessary to take out his eye. The injury wns serfotui infl' 
if not attended to immediatMly the other eye would havp bean loiL 
Witness thtmght that no glass touched the eya and a brick hurt 
eye and not the hat. Niaa Ahmad, Kotwal, stated, that there vtaa* a 
dispute between Hindus and Mohamedan before the 8th qf vHccembat 
the Hindus w.antiug music and the MobaineJaiw *‘howing* QnwiRJjBj^ 
ness to allow the mnsio, Quarrels begpn on the 7th. pvfkeir - 

were arrested on the 8th and released on the ',)th. Wi 
dtj-osed that the Magistrate gave orders not to allow peoj^ W 
lathiet. Chaudhry Tarsingb, Deputy Superintendent of P^V^ ■* 
that he was in charge of the investigation relating to thp 
riots which lasted from 16lh December to 6th January. > 
arrest wa.s made on 2fth January. Arrest were noat^ioned. 

Chelum. Mr. Alston wiilidrew the case gainst 17 aa'tiaMd|(^ 
of corroborative evidence and wanted to have it publicly ■^ppjvh BiM ' 
there was no official promise not to proseopte 
eoooerning the arrests made on 8th, and not otheev. 
the charge bad been framed agaijist aaveoteeP) 

•aid he desired to contradict the mtiMmr that say pt^gtisa ' 
by any official of the Government thkt. thjCre, 
in eonneotion with the Agra riotet Ha added 
Mr. Habibulliq irouM oonflnn the 

ittfomed towards Urn end of Decemfaeif by an isf 

done thelai golaB on would be ootttiQMd* Imd 
would be pmeecilied. Afetop said 
beUy doe ^ ti|ie oivonomtatiew tbit to 
.Wei9;fibNi^' 0^^ ike' 9th. vTli; 
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Our London Letter. 


LmdoHj SSrd Jan. S9t4. 


Tm» Aoa Khah o» tm “ Ikdiak Moblum Ootlook.” 

The Jennar/ f\nmber of the Edinburgh Jifuim contains a 
« aKU And inalructUe article nn the ** I ndian Moslem Outlook"' 


ntrf able and instructive i 
hf liis Highness the Age Khan, who, as it were, has thus spoken 
*t the pychological moment. The article, no doubt, will commend 
il^U to all those who are in any way interested in, or concerned 
with, the affairs of the Mcslem Community in India. His 
Idighoexit can undoubtedly speak on this sahject, which ho hus made 
bis own, wiUi an authority and ifti experience not generally assr>ciufed 
with the pronouncements of several pseudo- leaders aniongst the 
Indian Aluslems, and a studious perusal of the Aga Khuu’s present 
•rticle in die Edinburgh convinces the reader of His Highne-ss’s 
thorough Conception and realisation of the situation in India. The 
Aga Khan, it will bo noticed, does not throw over the much-abused 
Young Moslems of India, neither does he speak of the Indian 
' Moslem Press with that air of contempt, wliieli has become so 
fashionablo in certain quarters lately, in>t only in India but in this 
country as well. His Highness's repudiation of the statements 
jBiade in Urn Ttmta is signilicant. Healing with this question, the 
Aga Khan proceeds: “ Lurid caricature.^ of the Moslem attitude, 
•ueh as that drawn in Tlie Tivien of October 7 last hy *a Corres- 
pondent in India,’ are to be deploit-d, since they tend to suspicion 
and estrangement on both sides. It might well bo the duty of a 
writer anxious to awaken the llriiish public from a fool’s parudi.so to 
.b« strident in tone, if liU note of alarm was h.HSed iqum full knowledge 
aud free from prejudice. But this coriespotident puts himself out 
of court as a competent and fair-minded wiiiicts iu the very first 
aentenco of bis coumumication. He 8ay.s : — 


“ U is probable that the Balkan War would not hare greatly 
influenced tlio bulk of Indian Mohatocdrins, had it not been for the 
effwtaof the Pau- Islamic ogitaiois ami llieir organs in the Press.’ 


“He does not produce, and I Ixlieve lie oniuKit produce, a single 
quotation to show that iheie Itas been a I’uti Islamic agitation in 
ilm political sense, which lii« words, taken in c«<rim.rtion with the 
general tone of his article, Ketm intciidctl to convey. ]f he nuuns 
only that tljo Moslem Press of Imlia lots mudo tlio troubic.s of lurkoy 


a h 


olijoct of constant lumenlaiioii and has .^tro^igiy ciiticisiiu the 
cy of the Concert of Lurope in general and <*f (Jivat Britain in 


parts;tilar, in that connexion, I accept tlie slttietuciit, thougli I take 
grave exception to the deduction drawn and to the prejudicial f n in 
in wliicli It is conveyed. Ihis corresp'’udwrit might just us rcsis(»n- 
ably argue that Mr. Lloyd (Jeorye’s land cainpaign would altri.ct 
iio altenlion fituu tlio wgiicuiLuriil voter if the Liiicral Piess oi 
JSeglattd did not keep iho ipueuion in view , or tlmt tiui proidem 
cf Ulster would be iom-c iisumt but for the newspaper uoiico it 
aitraotoi He liiisiukes cau e for effect, and forgets tlmt even a 
FreiM fo «cW end orode us that of the Indiuii Moslems, like the 
Preas of oiliij* counLiic.’' Ims t.» give its rcatiers iiilormaiio.i on pubiio 
iikiitttQra in wlihdi they are most intcivsteei, «ud must uK^rc or less 
rt^tiact their attitude upon thr’u,” 

Hw HigUuoss is oqually cleur in bis defence of the Indian 
Mnalema on the qiicsliou of oxtia-ti'rri'.orial patiiotisui of his 
j9.vM'%iouji'ts for . v.hfri M-dcm Souos end very ohiy dmmisses the 
aboard yt?t olt rejvated. theory, entcrluviicd in vio'iouH quatters, that 
lodian Modem ahould only mind his own business without 
fell attv way inUfrloring w’lh the pulitioal affau'S of otlu r Moslem 
T’htssc arc the /\gti Khan’s own word.s: “ Ihe Judiutt 
ijinalomi fbit'a Uid. ask for tin; surrender o» any Liif.»s!r iiucicsta. Ho 
fl^tripljr out that these inuucsta aic in ac.n rtl with Mosletu 

and wishes, Yci Ids iiicuisioii itito intcrnati<;ii«l politics 
in (iownecl' upon in reacthumry xkngl.)- Indian quai tcrs aw if it wore 
‘ i«; ubttto mysteilous ami locxplioable way disloyal. People who 
mwka titfae charges might reflect that the Mussulmans ot India gain 
not hi >t^r f.wihomKelves. in any material or political sense, 
liNIfU tim pteser.vati'ia ol tlie Mosioui bluic'! ; tuey aro c imply 


im|itkiated by tbe scutimenu </f unity ai.d htoihei ii>'.»d alKive rofeired 
/ toTliu tbo artmiej, which aro stronger that: ihcsc uusyinpathetic and 
' ttflfittiagiitative critjee can rcttliso,” Uts .Highness has done well to 


<„ - this p*. as these criUcs seem to be absoluCcly blind to 

' ^ laat tlmt the natural enthusiasm for, and extra- territorial 

f oUlW Ihd'iot) H’^kdus witii thei r co-ieligionists abroad 

coftiislont with Uieir loyalty and dovot^rn to llieir 
■' idverisljshr' poreou and throne they ate attached at 


-'i 


ttJOierfosly iJt^^ spiUv of persistent efforts in some 

■ print^BiKt: tlio Indian Moslenis t<) the world as hostile to 


. XW Agt. KImWi id Ml*, conrw of !■» :»rtiol)»i Wofly 
WtwMttailM 'to Uw Of Moslem 

■ ~ ■■■'" '■ ■■ “ ■ ';etftcr#ae^fhHS|>.«»^^ for-.-^o'vit/. 
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HI* words, pregnant with meaning aqd ftill of signiflcanco it this 
onnnectioD, vnn thus:— »'* The crisis in the affairs of tl*e Londe* 
League, brought to a head by Mr. Ameer Air’s resignstioa, 
c(»nfirni8 my c«>urictioo tliat the time has fully come for the Indiaa 
Mnssalmnns to rrnlise that the future of the oommunity depends 
not upon this or that particular leader. Lot upon the people themselvss. 

H there U any danger that excitable younger men may lead th# 
IsCagiio to an attitude of suspicioiw impatience, it is for the calmer 
and more reasonable section t(» bestir itself and to keep the organisation 
in its own hands, and nu-et the opposite party not with abuseebirf** 
with argument.” No more weighty advice could be given at 
such a juncture, and if certain sections of tho League would only 
attempt to hdlow the Aga Khan’s advice aud, instead of abusing 
the Younger Moslems, would only meet them calmly and Oarncsily 
in proper argument, they would certainly not only enhance tlieir own 
^'K'lhy. hilt would likewise do their duty to tlio great organisation, 
which they pretend to Ito so conscientiously serving. Let there bn 
some give-and-take »>n both sides, and the Young Party who am 
nothing if not sporting in tho rcul sense of tho term, will certainly 
not withhold its active eo-operuliou with the more ' conservatiTe* 
section of the Cominnnity f< r the common good, provided, i: need 
hardly bo said, that it is not c.\pccted to sacrifice certain 
pirinciplrs and floctrinefi, which, owing to their importance to thn 
very existence of the community, uuist bo tho main plank iu thn 
Indian Moslem platform. 


The Aga Khan must he coneiderod ns tho spokestnau for 
enlightened opinion in India when he so truly buys, in the concluding 
portion of his article, that tho rapid changes brought about in India 
witliin living memory domnnd a corrospoding change in the 
behaviour of tlie officials in tlioir rolnlion, and dealings with the 
jicoplo of the country, who sliould he consulted and listened to with 
duo attention in matters of policy, which raise important iasuea 
afleef.ing the well-being of the varitms (.'oiimiuiiilios in India, Tha 
foliowing KciUence.'; ciouiol fail h) cc nvinco even a casual observer 
that there is ample scope for improicmcnt iu the melhoda 
of Indian otimiuisirali n generully, a few iniportant directions, 
in which tho (hivefumcml may wiiti advantage proceed on the linea 
indicated hy tho Aga Kimii, being only mentionod here, lli.s IJiglineBS 
goes onto eay : — “ Anoiher tualtcr upon which strong' feeling 
prevails is that there should be fuller scope in local affairs fur loyal 
but at tho sann; time iroc criticism. The widening of the powers 
and fuiiotioDs o' the Legislative Council lias done mncli to give point 
and force to public .Muituui at on the larger issuc.s, and this is necessarily 
reflected iu tlie commenl.': of a l’rcs.>!, which, with nil its great imper- 
fections, ii advancing in uliility and is l»<'giiitiing to ho really 
respomsivo to public iiceds. 'i’he days wlien not merely the 
considered will but even the cHprieioiiR whim of tlie Colloolor of n 
district was received w till' lit ipK'.slion and obeyed without hesitation 
have gone by, and in the R])lKrc of everyday administration, no less 
than in tho n.ojo cuiispicnuus arena of tlio Legislatures, Supremo 
and i’roMneial, it is nece.ssary f<ir tlioso in Duthority to give due vtieight 
to the general con.^ctisus of ojiiniiui,” 


His HighneS/t has rendered no little servioo, both to those who 
are in autlnuiry .ns well us to lii.s own co-ieligioni;ts and Indians 
ill general, by ii iving h > forcibly brought out tho salient foatures 
of the India.'i Moslem outlook in the articio referred to above. The 
Aga Kliaii’s suggc.s'.ion-i are ccrtitinly entitled to the lUoBt careful 
Consideration ot the Government of India. 


l.ono IJ\uinxcjK’s V’ieckuoyalty. 


The Indian .Mail of hid. week 1ms happily brought us tho full 
text o«f Lord llariiingc’s s.. ei.rli, in which he inis most ciuphalically 
denied iha stutemeut, so widely eirciilaled in tho Britisli Press, 
tlqit he conteiiiplale,s ifsigt.'iiig his great office in the near future. 
India can ilj-ulfot J to preumtin'cly lose u VTeeroy of I.ord llardingo’s 
c.alibre, apeeiaily i*( the present niomiMit, and IBs Lxcellency’s own 
word.s have relieved tho lihlinii counMunity in Lori'lon, us no doubt 
tlioy have done in India as well, of no little un-xioiy. 


iN'rKuvinvv WITH Mu. Kajis.w M AoItoVAi.o, AL Ik 

On his Tot urn fio’.n India Mr. JLimsay AlacDonalJ M, P. has 
heen interviewed l>y ilm Daihi ('kyouicle mi various problems 
affecting the admiiii^truUon. AVh’Ie dealing with the (u.’oslion of a 
Hiudu-Mohainmedttu mtente^ tlie Liil>uiir ieiuler proceeds us follows : — 
“ 1 would not like to say how far tliaf cpicnty will go, bocauBe there 
•re a gof>d many obstacles in its way. But this I will Commit 
myself to ; — If thepc should be a rupture between the old school of 
Moliauiedans, headed by Amir Ali, and the \oiing Aluhamodans 
headed by Alohamed Ali, the latter would win. All the tendencies 
are in favour of tho latter.” 


Mr. HacHonald has thus sliown that h« has taken pains, while 
in India, to discover for hiimself the right direction toward which 
Moslem public opinion as a whole inclines. 


.rr\-r- vVvV, ''' 
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8ia J»me« Meston repljin^]^ to ti)<) addresiiefl'lof tlioMmidpal nnd 
District Boards ol Fy^abad on tlio Dtli., 
Th<$ Release) of the ' • ioxtunt, concNidcd an itup n t.int Kp<‘(‘oh with 
Ajudhya Riolcri. tli« nnnoiiiiccnKM)t tlmt he hail decided “and 
ill this Course I have obuinod the full and 
gmcloUN oonctirrenco olf Hi* J''xccllenoy tlio Viceroy,” to release 
28 prlsonern convicted in tlic Ajujliya Itiot Case and “as an act of 
apeoial clemenoy to reduce by one-half the Hcutonccs on tlie remaining 
•even.” This antiounocnvnt w.is jirecedcd by a l•ofe^•t‘floe to the 
existing stale of Ifindn Moslem feeling in the loeality. ilis Honour 
reminded the mtimbers of the Hoard and tlie tUMes of the district that 
from time immemorinl liindits and Mobamodans bad lived together 
*t Ajodhya and Kyudeid in peace and amity. “As a hymbol of this 
hnppy unity you see. M tliame Jans worshipping at Uabnr’s Mosque 
and Ilmdiis paying adoratinu at tlic sbrinimf It un (■haudra’a birth 
plane within a few yards of each other and witliiu the, same enclosure 
wall.” Uis Honour asked if these brollicily reboi >u.s could not lie 
resumed and inuiiit.aificil, 'riio (iovornment could not bring tiielr 
hearts together by foivm. It c.iuKI, however, encour.igu and exhort 
to oast aniinositios away, liut His I loin. m- was prepared to do more 
than ififlfo exliorlatioii and ofTcred them “an iincoudiiiomil contribution 
towards the work of rec.onoilialion.” He then [uocfoded to recall the 
oironrnstanoes ooniiectod with the IJaqar'ld Jtiot at .Vjudliia on the 2t)th 
of Novetnber, 1012, which had to lie quelled by force. The rioters 
ooimisUhI of Ifttge crowds of Hindus, nm mg whom ItaiyagU were 
prominent, and thejr nttsaiilfed a number of Muss.drnanK, (two ot whom 
died iu cnifn^quenee), dnmaged u mosejue and looted some housos and 
•hops. Thirty of the offeiid<'iN liad biion bMiugbt to justice and sen- 
toncod to tanas of imprisonment i inging fri'in t vo years to six years. 
“I have now carefully e oKudered the cases of a I these men, ’ con- 
tiaued His Honour, “nu I have consnlti d y un Cloinmi.s^ioaer regard- 
ing them. It appears t ) me that the crimes. imUTetiHible though they 
ware, re.snlterl from wild e.xciimttent; in the minds of iguornut man at 
what tlicy oon.iideicd to be u blow to tb dr icligion. In suclt eiremns- 
.Iftuces and in ca-ws Avhere no other motives ecu Ir* traonl, mercy 
•C^ms ju'tiliuble. The culprits iliteclly re.spotif.iblrt for the death of 
iha two Mohamedans on ti»c 2i)th Novomber have not yot fcwn 
hronght to uccouut. 15. it among Iho thirty tnen who are now 
imprisoned for the events uf that duy it appears that seven either 
fomented and led the rioting or took part iii it with the uclilieute 
inteiiiioU of Wniimf and roblairy, while the other twenty-lurce we.'*© 
oompATatively ign oriint tools iu tho hands of the rc-il Instigators.'* 
In Yln^ i>f theiw eoa.sidc'-rtllous liis Uouonr decided to exerciae the 
measure nf clemency be Huiumnced. He also declared that he was 
at the Ifaifie time placing iu tiid iijind.s of tho District OlHcer “a oHitt 
of AOO to be disiiibiiUd at liis discretion nniong the 
Mhfiaioedaus who suffered, from the riot either in per.^.in or pftq>«rty 
or In the damagw doi>« b* dmir imisquc.’’ TIm.mc, he B»»id, were 
“free gifU and MncoUih' •’•nak” He tiioii wmind up by exhorting 
his heareta tb exemise thoir reiigiona iigbt,s wlthoni wounding Uie 
(•Hinga of tlwir nrighlauV’S and^ by rtuuindtn.g them of the doty of 
the 0 over nruant bii tuaintain ^ ju>aco and order at wdtatever coal and 
of the opfwwtnmty they had Wiind the hcreeu of safety to j<nu haud^ 
and work together fur the opmmon good. 


T»k Liofttenant*Govnii»Dr’s remarkable decision to release twenty- 
three of the prinmera convicted in the Riot 
The /Vet d Case and to rtidnce by one-half the sentenoea 

on the remaining seven suggests certain grave 
eoDsiderntioos which it ia Itardly possible to 
ignhie. The question that would most readily oocar to one is what 
it Was tiiat led His Honour to take a step so nniunal, if uotwithoiii 
any semblanee of a precedent. Xt.is clear on His Honour’s own showing' 
Ibai the orimes committed by the A jhdhya rioters IndffeasiHa, 
iTgliio had been no pjrovv)«aiioh on |he part oi tlMi Moa^ 

msM directly CNT indinratly re^nsibie lor sudh a savage of, 
religiooe aniuoaity and Incendiarism. Ttmy «aris q,nktfy 


to eelebrsta their fesUval acoprdtog to their retig{ol^sheIiefe and idtUft 
the jimits of the |aw, ihd there was noUiiog i|v ^ aeta whieli 
could even remotely be construed as a destre to oiflteod the feelthgn 
of tboir Hindu neighbours. Yet, in spite of all thra^ they were 
Assaulted by a huge Hindn mob which broke into (heir botuei, with tha 
deliberate inlentiun, at least in some Coses, of looting and robbery. A 
mosque was damaged, several Mnssalmans received injuH^ and' two 
of tbeiu were killed. But for the tiuiely help of the military iif 
quelling tbe riot, the coiist^quetices would have stilt more deir- 
btr.able, Legn] proceedings followed in duo course, tfiirty hf tm 
Acciihed iu the Uiot Case were found guilty and tentenc^ to 
various terms of iinprisoumeiit, the sentences being iipiteld by tho 
highest tribunal of ihe Provinces, And now several hioutha after 
the mailer bud been tinally disposed of by the High Coart, after t't^ 
demands of justice had been suiished and tiio aggiieved party liad, wd 
may presume, learnt to console iUetf that it wai not easy to tri/le with 
tho laws of the land, come.s the sudden rovelatiou lliat the crimes of 
the Ajiitlliya rioters were in the main due to religious fanatieism and 
coiist-quonily iboic was a strong case for tempering justice with 
mercy. Wo trust no Mubsalman will Le led to carpal this act of 
(■letniiK-y i( ii pleases the Hindus and sulisHes His Honour’s SeQim 
of the Uiaesu of things. But one eatmot help feeling that UitYn 
limy be not a few who may suspect in the proceedings at Fynabag 
a touch of tbe lueludrtiUia. 8ir James Most on is far too sagaciotui 
nn administrator to believe that acts of grace can he nniforndjt 
eflicMcious wiibout reference to time, ])|ace and oireurnstanoes. 
Excesses due to religious frenzy may lie condoned only when they 
have rosulleJ in no serious iniquity calling for repariitiou ia tbw 
interests of stK-ial order. Tbe not at Ajiidliya, however, was of * 
wholly different cuiuplexion. It led to a loss of life and a sorioiM 
damage to property and established an (ognnised terrorism with tU« 
deliberate object of depriving a wliole cla-ss of people of the freedottl 
to exercise their iiiHlieualde lightr, vv’hich, in view of last 
year's strange procedure on the part of Government, soeins to, ha<'« 
been fully ocheived. If it eppciired to the Licuteuuiit-Clove.imMr 
that even crimes ot this character deserved inei-oy because they had 
resulted “from wild e.N.citorueat in the Aiiuds of ignorant meia, 
at vviiiiL they cousidcred to bo a blow to thuir religion,” then we 
hardly see tho necussiiy of feeding the public mind ou the senkatioo 
of an expensive and prolt teied tiial. If it was neemary to allow the 
law courts to thresh out tlie character and the motive rd tlie erlmea» 
mercy could well have been shoWn just after the Hnal court of ap{ieal 
h.id given iis verdict. Tiie delay iu arriving at ttio decisioil 
unnouiiced at Fyzabad would be inoompreheuHible but for the fact 
that a clever agitation was engineered by a niiuiber of Uindw 
pditicians in the United Provinces innnediately after the CnWtipdrp 
iSctilemenl. The cry for the relea.-e of the Ajudhya riotem WWt 
raised with great iusintence, and clumsy efforts were made iQ ahofr 
that the case of the Ajudhya ciiminals was bimilar in character to ihe . 
(^Hwiipure Riot Case. Theie was liuj^pily no quairel hetwetm ' ike 
Hiuduo and Mussaltnaus of Cawupoie, us between those of Apidhya, 
and the at!cu.sed at Cawopore, who were released before their gaifi 
or innocence bad been judicially determintd, were not proved eritoi*- 
nals who had injured their ueiglthours in any way. But let that b^. 

Wc would only say tliat the leaders of the Hindu agitation, whostAb' 
deuly di.scovered a groivance ufter lUo Cuwnpore Sctilemebt, o(K>Ae w 
wrong method of removing it. The demand for the relou«ie of the 
Ajudliya rioters literally smacked ot “oomi>ens4ation/' . And iioW 
that 8ir James Mestoo has rounded off things wiU^ hi#; Ufo 
deftness, we Ijope others will be induced to feel eqnaily wiili billA* 
that all is Well that has to be ended in this way. VVu hopf, a| fk# 
same time, that his appeal for unity hut not becD niad<*v 
But no unity can be sincere or lasting whicn ia not bas«d OA ttlAV 
coovictions oi tbe people that they are ftbsolatidj free W 
their rights williiu the limits of tlie law. Peace and order ' 

maintained at all costs, but the hical nutliurities should 
It does not serve the interests of peace and order to sad^ a Wyiiu . 
abiding section of the people with re.^trictioiM because a . 

section of them breathes threats of a riot. \\’'e hope the 
of the people at Ajudhya and Fyr.»l>ad will help iheiA W 1^^^^ 

an amicable .settlement. In the meantime we are eagerljl !<•> • 

see what Sir .JameB Meston docs iu the case of ' 

undergoing trial at Agni on charges of riot on the 
tut Moharram, Their excesses too, If any, were iMitely dvwtii' 
ignorant tneo at wha^ they eoA8it|ured 
to their religion.’' We are also curious to loan* the fat#- 
persons a«icm»cd of sacrificing a cow this jear i«t 4 
ill spite of the prohibition i.ieued by Hisljfiet V’ 
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(After giving »way the two worlds He thought He hiis 
now rid of tt*. Aad ica are embarrassed by the gift aod are inclined 
to tUiak it would bo ungracious to haggle ! ) We need not pay lip- 
serrice like our contemporary to a principle that is seldom obserred 
io prootioe. A gift has either a value or a price. It is intended 
fl^tiier as a substantial help or as a tribute of respect, love or ad- 
miratiott from the giver to him tliat receives. Wo confess we do 
not know how to appraise Sir James Meston’s gift of Its. 500 to 
the Ajndhya Mussulmans.^ If it is intended as a help to “poorer 
Mohamedans'' it is neifelun- Kubstnnlial, nor, wliat is much more to 
Uie point, timely. Such help could only be oileotive and wclcomo 
when it was needed most, when the injuries iuHicteJ by the rioters 
were still fre.sh >ind the loss had to be repaired. The plight of the 
poorer Mohauiedans, however, escaped the atteutiuiis of the benign 
. Oovernmeut and it suddenly dtjats into the recolloeiion of Sir James 
Meatqn after more than a year when the lo-ssos and troubles have 
probably faded from the minds of tl.a viotim.s thomset.es. A.s wo 
have said, we do not know, iri view of all this, how to a(»praisu tho 
gift. Are we going hack to the early days of jurisprudence when 
panishments were based <>0 personal vindictiveness n i not ou the vindi- 
cation the of dignity i.Jid power of the State? Is this tlio “blood-mouey” 
for two VIosloin iive.s? If so, it should have come from Hindu 
pockets and n<it from ihe piJilic treasury. Or does it illustrate 
ill a Cruder form the doctrine of “compensation” which seems 
to becoming into vogue in public affairs? If so, Ave cannot help 
observing tluat Sir James Meston has n very jioor esLimate 
of the feelings and intelligence of the Must-almaus, If ho 
had decided to e.verci.se clemency in the case of the j>ri 3 oncrs 
in respiUise to Mindu appeals, he could huAa easily done so vvitlmut 
injuring the sc«i respect of a seii.sitive community. The Mussalmnns 
are not so shackled ill .-plrit and so wedded to calculating piioa as 
to peg out a claim for “compeuaaliou” whenever tlie authorities 
■oleetto do .a good turn to their Hindu neighbours. W'o trust tho 
Muasttlmaus of Ajudhya will have enough dignity to refuse any 
help under circumstances such as these. This is, we are told, the 
first in.slalment of Sir fbnues Alcston’s “uncorKlitional” contribution 
to tho Hindu-Moslem critenU. Need we add tlitt-t tho huj e thus 
held out is akin to that which Shelley mentioned in tho famous lines : 

“ One hope is too like fear 

“ Foi prudence to sue other.” 

Let as paUeiit/ await tho second iustaimeut and in the meantime 
pray to Heaven it may not be in its shape the second (ihost of 
Hamlet’s father 1 


Thb Trustees of tho Aligiirli l.’oiiege, acc;*rdlng to the constitution 
of tho Moslem Huiveisity AsAOciaiion, tho 
Th« Moslem f crmatlon of wliich wh.s decided iipou last 

Uoiversity I'y the MosKna Cniversity Foundation 

Assocuticgi. (.lomvaitlee, eUci.-d fnrty members from 

, amoDgat tlicmseivrs at tiicir last meet; ng to 

ffSptfesetit them on the Aseoclation. The voting recorded in each case 
aflardaa ciuions study «nd soum food lor not very edifying rcilcttion, 
will publish the iia'ties of the clec'-vvl members iviih the votes they 
have r«*j>eotively fie*;mod in a subM'qutnfc issitr. For the present we 


' - - - | - . - j ^ 

■way only say that, njihough tiic list, contci'is the names of several people 
wboSQalection wltiAi inspire conlidi ncis Iherc uro not a few wlio can 
iMwdly W considered to h« lil ted fiw meniborship of tl:e Alosletu 


m 


and talcn^ t^repr^nUti^ of thej[ifferenf prQvinqjw ig nmsit ip- 
ajleqnate. The LhiWd Prpviocea preponderate with twenty-one 
rapreseotativea, the Punjab g^ta only five eeate. Bengal tbf^, Bombay 
tfo, Madras one, while Behai* goes entirely unrepresoated. Partico- 
Ivly notice.ahle is tho feature tliat a donor whoso contribution to the 
Fniversity Fund was the largest faiKvd to get elected. His only 
faults are tliat he is not a U. P. landlord and was absent. W’o shall 
deal with the work that lies hoforo tho Moslem University A^i^oci** 
tion ill our next, and trust in the meantirno that the Hon. Secretary 
will soon ti.v and publish dates for the other c>mstitueucies 
their representatives for the Association. 


. UbitHirsiiy Association cit^licr by their capiici'y or tlicii past rocotds 
of ctunniviual work. AVlmt is still ixi'iie auiaiciag is that men of the 
c, ami tiit^d worth of tho Ilo«. Mr. Justice A bdur lishim, Khan 

. ■ the Hon. Lieut. Malik Mulmii/, Ivhun 

f^iwslved only votes each, and ii.s only oiie more member had t(» bo 
•«»leCiti^ to make op die allotted number of foiiy, two of them would 
,i»WTa bwtt lel'i mtt had not VIcsms, 8yod Zain iid-diM and 
^ their favo.ir. The Hon. Sir 

Ibrtdiim l^MtiinUfola couid get only ^7 votes and got in after 
Mottlvl Badr ul-IIasau SaUeb had withdrawn. We are genuinely 

, pleliefkl to note tliat the example of self-fiacrlfico set on this o.’casiou 
■ ■CtUBiii f/om the three Old Boys, of Aligarh and not from Undholdms 
'UMid other rich wen wiio have eiiil got U'lt one but two cou- 
■ , * . k^fkJet)Cie« that can elect them. Bitch self- .sneri lice, however, 

f ' •conooV. always be 4®p^“*^dcd upon in every case, and one can 
^ bat l>a 4?^^ tbn indifferent manner in which tho 

^ res|)onsiliiTuy in dealing 
paidters of the highest laoiqent to Uie comimuiity. Little 
to have Ixieo pai4 to. individual merit, or to the 
jRpjbl^do abd iitnesa of several elected ntembeM for tlie kind of work 
P ^ ^ ,do. Almost ^etmfy Wbo took the trouble to 

University Asso- 

’V<fb TrAtt^ ’bbt. degenerated into a 

' •) *'<•' tM^vMy u^m^alioBi wU>'Hie fudetiett is to exercise 

Ambn|f, "the "forty 
ol: merit " 


“L.k CiTi/KN,” who is in fact one of the most infellicent and patr'otic 
citixens of Di'lbi mid who itiscussod an iinpor- 
The New Capital. fant “ 'I’)il)It*t Scheme” for all notable and 
historicul places in Dullii in the Cutnriiif sotiie 
ni >nth.s «g,), writcK to n.s as f..llows;— “1 should like to referto a.mattor 
of more than local interest touched uii by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
in his rorerit conliihution to tho Daibf Citizen on the making of the 
new Helhi. In Ins usual outspoken manner ho calls attention to a “new 
industry” which “has sprung up in the h-iznr for tho m.aking of tab- 
lets informing surveyors that lhi.s mid that that is the resting place of 
fins Khan and that Shah.” It w mhl seem as if Hr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had discovered a sudden and a de.sporato movement for a 
wholesale mid indiscriminalo bestowal of sanctity to the many thoo- 
snmls of crumlding and d' c.aying tombs and stones scattered about Delhi, 
Tho statement might not improbably also lend itself to tho auggostiou 
that the altcmpt to hedge round innumerable spots with aanctity it 
being made wilfully in order to make matters dinicult for the antbo- 
rities and to interfere with tho goneral lay-out of the town. It wonid 
bo most Uiifunilnate if such an imppcssiori gains ground as it has all 
tho potcniialitics for fiiel ion and liarm. I can confidently say that oo 
such tttUmipt li!i9 so fur been made or contemplated and no such 
desjrerato movement imiugnratjd. All that has happened is that 
tho wild ami naauthorisod rum mrs of tho last year relating to the 
KchtMiies for tho making of tne new town alarmed the people and 
caused unea-siuess us to the futo of public hurial-plaoes, shrines and 
important tomh.s. A mogqne had already been demolished and there 
were persistent Tumours that other khurn^ah and shrines were 
simll.uly threatened, and naturully there was much anxiety prevailing 
at the time. Out i,f this necessity a society was then formed for 
taking steps for the jireservation of importaot slirinos and tomb'-’, but 
it has not been able to do any K’nb>tnniial work so fur. Shah AIk1u»> 
Samad Sahib has at some few places siijiplicd tablets and carried out 
repairs, but Mat is nothing very unusual for him to do. ^Va the 
leading Si<ji in Delhi, ho has on several occasions before now devoted 
his time and means to the care and r<■pair of these places. Ka’QO the 
feeling of alarm and uneasiness, so imieh in evidence last year,hw 
almost disapjieured and people liave been rc.'issured, thanks to tb« 
very tactful and helpful manner in which tho Uyn. Mr, Hailey 
handled ihe situation, after you had his alUmtion to the matter. 
But wliilc all lliis is satisfactory, it would bo os well td remind 
the public and tho auUiorilies that J'dhi has had a history and a civi- 
lisation and is full of eherished a8s<)ciation.s, over so much dearer now 
that the Indian mind has awakened to a belter appreciation of their 
value and to a sense of duty to tlicm. In his elegy, /fait has foelingiy 
spoken of the. “gems of rarest heauiy that lie hurieil here,” and it only 
neetls au 1 ndiiin Ruskiii to exhiliit in fuller detail the historical 
associati'ans, tombs and stone..s of Dellii. The wide range of these 
it i.s evidently difficult for an average European research scholar or 
administiaror to grasp. His interest is limited to the . handfof 
of m.agoifioicnt or eccentric Kings and f .iw other figures of political 
importance, Avbilc the far wider field of religion, liUwatnrc, sciomxj and 
art, tlfo far more numerous characters representing the real life and 
.history of this country, do not fall within iiis purview. Delhi has im 
Westminister .Vl.hey where the roll-call is ea.sy and the marks secure. 
Here tho tomlw me scattered; some have even disaf>peared (as tlvat of 
the gifted poet Fririce.'-s, Zaih-un-Nisa, to make room for the Rnjputana. 
Maiva Railway line, if Maneol’s Guide to Delhi can be trusted), and 
in some cases deligent research will be necessary to l-.icate thcni. 

Ill the circurusiances, and in view of the inificn-ling complete traiiR- 
formalion of the place, it seems quite possible tliat an effort will be 
made to secure important places and tombs, such as can be located, 
from disappearing altogether. In fact T have rny.self suggested in 
the Comrade the adoption of a memorial tablets scheme, and I truat 
that such a:i attempt, if and wiieii nixdc, will not bo misunderstood and 
resented by tho autlioritles. In my suggestion 1 have made doe 
allowance for the Imperial requirements, and I think in the more 
importout cases it should be possible to effect some such arrangement 
as has been recently announced in the Civil and MUitarjf Oazette 
with regard to the shrine of tlie Cnru Tegh Bahadur. The thia|T 
ia to rtsooguise Iho importance of tho malt^tr, that it is a queatioa of 
more than local interest which the widening responsibilities of tlie 
Bt«te and the awakening cooscienoe of the people cannot well ignore. 

It alionld not be difficult for the English people, who i it their own 
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eoantvjf so roholi cherish the vestiges of their glorioos jpast, to 
09 juimtiar homan fediing and a Uke cravtog.” 




The 


I4A FcliriKyi. 


omrade. 


The PrcM Act. 


wf fndcflvoured to profe-s-^o hope with nucccst* — 
thftt 4 Mub-scotion (/) wm the mMinepring of the Preflv Act 

•tid that no sohciim of modification conldhjbe dectned even rooderatolj 
good nnlenf that nection wkh tnaterialljr amended. Now we come to 
li^at the reaolatioa itself moved hy the Hon. Mr Hanncrjea in 
HC E. the Vlcero/’a Oonncil on tho 0th duniiarjr demau led. We 
aiflWi confess at the very outaet that if the Hon. the Homo .Member had 


up after all the noti-ofllinul aiKvtrlies nod had Hinipljr Htated that 
lie aocoptod the resolution on liidutlf of (iSoveroniei-t he would hare 


Im aocoptod the resolution on liidutlf of (iSoveromei-t he would hare 
lierled a roritable bomb at the bon mover and his confnueH. They 
conid hare gained nothing rd any practical value and llie resolution 
itself would hare acted, politically if not legally, a,s an e.st)ppel 
against further deroandM, (Jovcrntucnl lost a mo.st aploudid opportunity 
by rejecting the roeolution, and, on the contrary, allowed an unfor- 
tttnate impression t.o be. created that a most modest deinund, even 
wh'*n lau'kcd hy the nliiiOKt utiatiiinoiiH opinion of non-olrioial 
menitiers, is Intrdoraltlo unless theie is wistained and vigorous 
|iopillnr agitatioti in farotir of a detnainl of more generiuis projiortiona. 
ikich tacticM make the people suspect ti>at the blugli^h are bud givers 
and offer the gift only when a good deal of grace has already gone. 
And w# imwt confo.s« nothing turns an Oriental into an agitator more 
certainly than an intimate aiupiaintauce with an Kugli.shtnan's 
psychology, his character and his country's history. 

The resolution moved by Mr. Hannerjoa did not touch section 4 
CntHicotjoii (/) at all, but related to two other matters brought 

iiglit by onr Pamphlet (..ise, namely the character *if the provision 
ig the Press Act relating to the statement of the grounds of 
(Jovernment's opinion when declatiug a iorfeilure, and the bar of 
the jurisclietion even of the High Courts in cases in whitrh the 
OoreromenPs order of forfeiture itself failed to conform to the 
proriaions of the Act. The rosoJution ran ns follows 

** Tliat this Council focommends to the Governor-Heneral iu 
** Council that an nmendment of tlm l*rcs.s Act of IV) 10 bo introduced 
** in the Imperial Legislative Council .so us to provide that when any 
“order of forfeiture is made under the Act, the (uvler must state 
“or describe the offending words, or artiides, or pictures or ongrovitigs, 
“or whatever it is upon which the Local Government bases its order, 
“jUid that section 22 of the Act bo so uiodilled as to 'teliiiitcly 
Otti^mwer the High Court to set aside an order of foriVit ere not 
“ made rn oonlortiiity with the provisions of secti'Ui 4, 0, U, IJ and 
“12 o( tlto Act.” 

Now tiie Prw»j» Act provides for the forfeiture of the following: — 

(I) Uuder section 4. the primary security of a prir, ting-press (which 
iway range between JIa. 500 and 2,000 in the case of a press ripened 
alter the comiuencetucnt of the Act and between Hs, 50u and .5,000 
in the case of <dder presses), together with all copies <*i the offending 
|iablioat)on wherever found. 

(3) Under section 0, the secondary security f which may ranjjo 
between lie. 1,010 and Ils. 10,000) together with the priming jnesw 
MkI aU copies of the olfeudiiig publieation wherever found. 

(81) Under Section 9, the prirnavy »r*onrity of a newspaper (which 
nlAy raagSi t>etweea fls. 500 and 2,0{>0 in the case of .uewspajxwH 
iOdabiislied after cntumonoeuieot of tho .\ct, and between Us. 000 
Ha. fi.OCKl in the case of older papers), tegethv’r with all ec-pics of the 
BAWspaper wiiarerer found. 


(4)‘ Under Sectum 11, tlic secondary “ccurity of a nows^Mip^r, 
(which may range between Us. l.'WOaiid lis. 10,000) togethtr with 
c^'pieS of the aews^paper whcievci found, 


(5) Under sieciioo 12, any offending ccwspa|>er, book or other 
4oouauM)t whererev found. 


In each of the first four ta*os tlio law already requires the 
liocal Gorerimu'ivt to declare the forfeiture *’ by notice in writing” 
to the Keeper of the offending^ pvinting- press or to tho publisher of 
Iba offending nenppa|ifir, oS tho case may tie, at the same time 
“stAling or deHcribing Utd words, Aigo* or visible reprcRentations 
which in its opinion are of tlw Bature descrilnHi” iu section 4 
wttb^aection (i). In the last case however, the Loetd Government 
is reqnIredL to declare th>d forfoitnre “by notification in tho local 
official CheeUe, etating tlie grounds of ita opinion.” Evidently 
Ifi'. SaADStjCK^B teifiolution was intended to make the procedore in 
tlie case of tbe forfeiture of an offending n«ws]t>ap«r book or other 
doobiuenfc 12 eioiiiar to tbn pr^o^Uiw the case 

«f the four iHiifdi of for fei tores ooder McUoim 4^41, 9 and I 
Abongb iim hdp. mover KpeclBcaUy foii AO deilhei; 1 b the renolulion 


nor in hie neeeh. Be bad bemweff tbe pbraaeidbgy ef 
reeoItiUoo not mm leetfona 4, 6, 9 and IT of the Act Itaol^ 
bttt from tbe epeecb of the former Law Memb^ of the Exeonllve 
Oonncil, Mr 8. P. Sinha, who had, in tbe coarse of bis* aliwt too 
persaasire defence of the Press Bill in 1908, Mid it wae no 
OM attempting tneoQTiQceQorernment that “it was a draetio measoin** 
because Government had pnt In all “ kinds of safegnards.” Hr* 
Sinha had then “ammrod the Council of the existence of “anotlier 
safeguard”; namely, that “ when tho Local Qoreroment mak^e 
order of forfeiture, the Bill provides that it must state or desen^ 
the offentling words, or aiiirles, or pictures, or engravings or loAeiO* 
ever it is, upon which it bases its order." He had add^ : 

Ko a^akinK8no^1er which i« vague, which is initoflnite NooHer without ' 
allowing the man to knjor w)iat ho is being punished lor, bat. a 
definitw order stating tho very wonU of tbe article adcseribiug Has 
that which Ihoman is lieing |)iiiiifiho<i for. Is that not a mfegaard ? 
Apart from the Tributm'. jl Appeal, is it not a safeguard to {iravlds 
that a man will not Ji.ivo hi'i aecurity forfeiteJ without being 
taUI exactly what he ima written that is taken exception to f 

Wo have the greatest possible reapcct for the nodonbted forenshr 
gifts of our universally CHteemed and admired fellow-conn trymaii 
whoso words of 1!K)8 wo Imve hero quoted, aud even if it were not, 
ao, we feel certain thot the opinion of a layman on a point of laW 
would carry little wvight agalust that of a lawyer. We could not 
therefore, venture to differ from hi, eminent a lawyer as Mr. ii^ohw 
witiioiit tho utme-st urgency, nod even then not without the 
utmost dillidonce. But wo beg leave to say that the question is not, 
entirely one of law. Whether tbe statement or description of the 
f>jTendi«g words or pictures or engravings is, or is not any safeguard 
for a journitlist is a que.stion in which the journalist cannot bo altoge- 
ther pnt out of court by tlie lawyer. To onr mind it is hardly any 
consolation to a journalist, inudi leas a Nafeguard for him, to- 
f>o told that certaia words which he wrote or published under the 
belief that they were innocuous were offensive in the sight of law 
if this knowledge leads him no further. Thi.s so-called safeguard 
is no better than a cut de sac. W o may just as well assure aw 
ordinary citizen that whenever wo desire to liang liim hy the neck till 
he is dead we sluill tell liiin wliicli of the iunuruerable acts in his daily 
life whicl) lie luul done in good faitli have persuaded us to sentence- 
liim to deatV.. ,Such a slateiiieiit or description may or may not enable 
him to innko his peace with lienviwj, but it will not help him very- 
much ou earth. Wc venture to think that the provision in the Act 
lo which Mr. Sinha had referred was intended mainly to asai.st 
the person adversely affected when he sought j^^Licc from the 
one <jourtin. tho Empire of which the jurisdiction was entirely barred 
hy section 22 <>» tho Act. Jo .say that it was a safeguard "apOrt 
from the Tribunal of Appea!” betrays, if we may ko, an uufortuuate 
confiu-ioti of thought. As ,a matter of fact the statement or descripi- 
tiou of otTendiiig words, pictures etc., was absolutely neceefsary tl a. 
reference to the judiciary was to be perniittod. This would be por-^ 
fecily clear if we imagined for argument’s sake that sucli a etatenueut 
WBS not provided for by law. In that cjise tl )0 notice in writing to- 
the keeper of the <>ffeudiiig prititing-pres.s or the pul/lisher of tba 
offending newspaper would have merely dtH^lare I the forfeiture. Haw 
thou, could he go to tlie Tribunal of Appe:.!.' Wir.vt could ho Stole 
in hi.s .'ipplioation. and what could the High Court judgtf wnd 
determine ? No, the slutenient or description of offending words, 
picturoe etc., war. in the main luoaut to fnruish to tfio person adversely 
alTectod some ground at least for hi.H appeal, and to the TtibuDal 
or App) 0 ai both the material to j idge and the neocesary data on wldoH 
to base its judgmeni.s. In oMier words, tliif w.^s iio separate «KfA- 
guard but only aucillary to the soie Haieguav l provided by the AcL 
namely, a reicrcnce of the order or the highest executive to the 
highest judicial authority. 

Wo hove laboured this point merely to show th:d if the statefnenti^ 
or description referred to is U> a-'siiil the person diversely affacted 
and the Court to wliicli he apf>ealv, it is for them aud llu-m aMke M 
say wheiiier tho slatemcnt or description is sufficieut for thatpni^oae.' 
Lot u» first take the prinferor publisher. Ail that ho gets etAW in ' 
cases of forfeiture to which the Hon. Mr. B i'icrjea's resol n* ion ^kAA* 
no ubjeclion is a “dcsoiiptioa” of an nt ikde or aTticIes, In the feteKi. 
case, that of tlie Zamhvlar, three articles e.xtendingover five Orrhltnan 
in length aio “do.scribcd” by their headingM aud declared to ociniain r 
wortls of tlm character diwcrib^i in section 4 Kiilj^secUoi;^' (f) 

Eiess AcL Hoe? the keeper of the Ziuunilar pit nil press reallM 
iltrough aiTch a “de^xiription” what it is that lis has So pfors 
way of a negatiye in cass hu chooses to tlirdw go<>4 money after bacl- 
by appealing to the L-thore Chief Gonrto and 
what Sir Lawrouce denkhiM called an hA taijk,’^ ?'. 

Kay, d*>e8 he oven understand afty liAtfeT thin he. did ^bpfore 
what he sUonld avoid in future if ha forthna' . Inrthor by 

opening / another prinUng-prete ? Sately wa aan ' onbl gnesa ai^ 
aven oopiectniw in niailo di ; by (ha jiyoMrlption ofJhbt>ha ^ ' 
CAM of a l|h^ 

Ahptedl or'.(^am;. sect;. 

■ io avai^: Fi(|feiniieA’^-|^:'ll%^^ 

' 
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The C(Miira<je. 


i«f«M t]ie Chlistian dooMae of Atonement, or is to beliere 
«li4 jbeoan^ the powers that we are woefnllj ignorant of the languages 
of this eonotry, it should oarrj on polemics with Christian Missionaries 
Ilk tiro languages, in Urdu for its own readers and in BngUsh for 
Km gentkinan entrusted bj the Pan jab Government with the task of 
fMlflishing iMm Moslem Press? 

Let ns now turn to the Tribunal uf Appeal. Is it in anj better 
position ? In the one ease that has been taken up to it, nameljr, our 
own, the ‘Odendiog words and pictures were “described” no less 
deatljr— nor mort clearly either — than in the numerous cases of 
printing-presses and newspapers which have forfeited their 
aecnrities. Instead of an article or a number of articles, the offend- 
ing publication was a Pamph\pt of several rcores of pages. Had it 
been an article or a number of articles Government would have done 
what the Act reqnircd it to do by merely stating the title of the 
Pamphlet in question, namely, “Come Over Into Macedonia and 
Help Us”, which it had done in the notification. Would that 
have satisfied ns or the Court? It is certain that it would have 
natisfied the requirement of the Hon. Mr. Banerjca’s resolution. 
But Governmeot went further and stated that the Pamphlet contained 
words which were “likely to bring iuto hatred or contempt certain 
dasses of His Majesty’s subjects in British India.” Whether this is 
•ufiBcient or not is not the question at present. But it made it clear 
lhat except the two alternatives of bringing certain classes of our fellow - 
aubjocts iiito hatred, or into contempt, the words were not likely to 
iudteto murder, nor to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 
aor to any act of violence, nor to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor 
io the Army or Navy of His Majesty from his allegiance or his duty, 
iw>r to briag about one or more of tlie remaining 40 out of the total of 
43 dire results — the learned Advocate General is not, analytical enough 
to resolve section 4 sub-section (/} into nioie than 30 fnetor.H — 
intended to be prevented by the Press Act. Now sections 4, 0, 1) and 
11, on the model of which section 12 was sougta to lx* amendcci, make 
no proviaioD eveu for this. Having “descjilied” the otTending words 
by referring to the lunuling of an firtiele, or nntne of a publication, in 
A notice in writing to the printer or publisher, the L uni' QuVfrrimfut 
need not even tell him which of tlie 42 offences dewribed in section 4 
•nb-section (7) has b';en conimitted, but may procfcd to conliscate 
die security, printing-press and nil. It is clear ihat Mr. i’annerjea's 
**i»'r<jdiicible minimum”, if ac epted, would have reduced latber iluui 
Added to tlie extent of Urn “saiVgnard” nln*ady provided in ss.*oliori J2, 
The law has, in fact, prt-viiled greater “safcginnds” in cases relating 
to what Sir Hcginald Craddock calls “the ohjeetionable l ook or 
document which will in many cuaes — in fact in most cases — lx; of 
nmat trivial value” than In esses in whit h a security, wliich may 
Amount If) 10,000, and a printing-press of unlimited vabic may 
be declared to be forfeited. This is only another of the paradoxes of 
tJda wonderful piece of legislation rushed through the legislature 
At br«ak-neck speed in five days. 

But although tor obvious reasons we are anxiovis to show up its 
Abaurditiee, we did not set. out to do eo in the }iiesent in.stance. 
Our object was and is to prove Hnit even t o; statement of grounds 
provided lor in section 12, whicii is a mote extensive safeguard than 
Ibe mere statement or de*’-cnpt»on of words and pieture.s, is not 
Aulficieiit in the opinion of the Jn-iges themselves fur the. purpose of a 
ref<‘r»*nce to the judiciary if It is to fje only of the nature to be 
OKoalll' ff'Ujid iu Govcrmucnt .N< tilicatioiis. Get us. ilicref(>re, 
Ottnsnk the three eeniomiost Juiiges of the Ca'cntfa High tJourl, 
Baye the Chief JuSstke : 

<l|)i ttAfUiag tba6it kpptatrs f.otb<* Govei cnicmt in any part icinar cast! that 
^ there are ww(i() ig fbe nature (icscr.bwl in section 4(f) the first 


S lation that occurs lo anyone whose du- " it is t • en.piivo, h wiiy 
* it Ko appear, what tu'c the goaods of it,-:! opinion’ Tliooe rm- 
poneiblft (or the Act forentw this, and so ! 1x7 ificafly providsd 
; that the forfciling b’oiificatiou sliould SiaU the ^e.Haids of the 
.LoottI GoTwmraent’s opinion. 

fink wlieo we fmm to tbelSotificatiou no such gnunds are stated; v^rthing in 
tltg no-tKre >>f afUiSt In nd f&rth. thirr luumlg a pif/tt-OH of tr-v.i:' 

g/* (Ac npcfinn tPltivh are ln\‘oLi-d. The ^lOtjficat;^^)ll w!cm.s to 
tftke thia shafXJ;—* '*ft appeats to the Isicnl (iove.ryr.icnt tnab these 


are wopNhkely to t»nig into hatroif or cout'anpt a class or siiotion 
of HiB Majesty'* BUbJ^octs in British Indiu. an<l the grounds of Its 
ojfdnirtft are tbatebe word* are likely tc bring into hatred or contempt 
ceitafn clafaea of flia Majesity'B subjects in India.” 

.'Bnt the tei vftitiom^an oplaion canmU he gronnd$, and yet that is 
aU tWttbe application furnish in the shape of groands. thiit it 
ehriotmlf intufficient awl not a tompfianre unthdke term gf tlie 4ct. 


‘ ■ IfAreoicr, I thipk thwt tWsi direction in the section is maddatory 

/ Aiid ihAt the iegiaUtn re intend to impose and has imposed on the 
^A»i.rnWwmta an imperatWe obligation to state the grounds of 


' I’Jbave alieadr dealt with one phase of abseaoe of firounds in the Noth 
1 Ajsadftw, Xhit dtfeet andtko' OotarnmeiftMfaUuro to^oo before 
maitV mattrials lopoHd thooe tk* applioant have 

imm» eMadia0urdiS^Uid$-im4iiohahinf^ t^^^ 

«Mf MWsWMaitiif. Noktfiqrttflpd^AotereA eisB dfy. 

' daiM ha bcjAghtIftto biM 

Mlil^ iirbdh4>llpe^^ hi i|^preh«Bded 


Mr. Norton rose to oddroN the Court he had to aeek this iatorma- 
tion from the Advooate-Oeneral. 


With the foregoing opinion Mr. Justice Woodroffe concurred. 
As for the third Judge. Sir Harry Stephen, he wrote in the course of 
a separate judgment : 


It appeared to the local Government that the pamphlet before as 
contained words that were likely directly, indirectly or (to ab- 
breviate) in any |)Os«ible way, to bring Englishmen or Christians 
being His Majesty's subjects in British India into hatred as a 
class. They nccordiiigly publi.shed a Notification in the local 
Gazette declnring the pamphlet forfeited and giving as a gtOHihdvw 
ef their opinion that the pamphlet was likely to bring Sngludimen 
and Christians into hatred -the fact that it was likely to bring 

them into hiifre<i I am of opinion 

that the Notification is not according to law. liOoking at the 
section, and indotid attho.kctasa whole, I have no donbt that 
the provision in section 12 that the grounds of opinion on which 
tho IjochI Govi rnment have .actwl mn.st bo stated, Is nrtandatory 
and not merely directory. There can ht iw doubt that it it found 
for the protection of any person whore property may be conJtteaM, 
and twt nutrehj for the. purpotet of udniinixf.ralite oonve^nce. 
'nit> ground of opinion mutt in thit cate, if not alioayt, he a fact 
or fact*, aiul no fact it diteloted merely by a. tpeoific relation of the 
elemeiUt that the low requires to he present in order for Ity/al 
eonsetinenves to follow. 1 have alroafiy described tho statomoot 
of the grounds in terms which socin to me to lca<i to an ahsurdUy, 
but I have taken jiain.s to make them correct. 1 cannot say what 
faots should be stated. I do not think, for example, that it can 
bo the, case that the Lonil Government should state to us all the 
information on wliich they have actcil, for 1 cannot Bupposc 
tliat we arc to revise tlieir action us a whole. On tho other 
hand we fuive, it appears, power to reeise their action to tome 
extent, and for this purpose some statement of facts seems cuential 

Tliough 1 cannot say what facts arc to lx? stated 

in order ttj disclose the ground for the opinion on which the 
Looil Government acts, I think it nuiy he the case that a ttate- 


mefd uf foefs too nwoyre to (fire an applicant under section 17 any 
root assixto iie<' u'o.tUl he .tnlfivient to satisfy the eequirementt of 
srefion 12. 


q itircmefdt of 


In a previous nrlicie we have quoted in full the opinion of Sir 
Harry Sleplieii and \v)u]d nu* ifion here that lie was greatly 
cmluirras.sed at being |)laoed in a pi sition iii which, according to him, 
no .Judge in the l.iritislt KinpirchaH licx't) placed .since the remote 
days of early English jni ispruJciice. Ho liad been called upon to 
decide a que.stion of luct on Much evidenco as was supplied hy a 


Ic di'cnnient; the .side ou whom the oima of proving Ids caso 


WHS oast WHS iu)t p'.iccd in il po;dtioii to give any evidence; tho other 
side had not called any vvitm.s.s, th .'reliy csertping oro.ss oxnmination; 
and III'.' questi' n that tlie .liidge was to decide depetided upon the 
social and polilicid sUituN of a eomniniiity with regard to which no 
Information liud been Mtq'plied to idni, while it had never been his duty 
to acquire any iniernu’.ti'.'n in ilie end whttt information ho 

did po.ssess WHS unverified and general to 11 high degree, — in fact to so 
Jiigli a degree that he frankly eonles.sed it wus impossible for him 
to etiaro in otlier peopile's feeling of respect for his opinion in the 
unitLer a.s it would bo derived from a respect for hig high offloo 

Tnrning to the pmeeodings m (.'ourt, we get some pufsagos 
fHirh.spa even more illumlniiting. Tho Chief .Justdee had said: 

“Wo do not know tlie facts, only tho Govorninent haa tho facts. 
“ . . . . Wo can do nothing excejit iii the eye of the public wiiat- 
eA'er “our C‘>nvictions niay bo as to t!ie liharacter of the Government. 
“We cannot form any opinion apart from the facl.s. . . . . . 

“1 1 is iuten led that the Court should be in as good a position as 
“the Government to judge the merits of any proscribed thing. 
“That i.'i wliy the groi;nd.s slionid be stated. It may be within the 
“knowledge of Goveniment th.it certain innocent words bear a 
“sinister significaiico which we may n it know.” On another occa- 
sion tho Chief . I irstice .said that “grounds mean facLs and not law,” 
and when ih.e Advocate-General said, “W’lcn we mention that tho 


“^anij'hlet is of such a cliuructer and wo therefore proscribe it, we 
“give facts,” tlie Chief .Justice replied: “That is to say ‘wo are of 
“opinion because wo are of opinion.’ ” Mr. .Inst'ce Wooilroffe 
said: The Unn particulars are alley ed the more dijivult it it to say 

“that <t publication does not come under section 4. Wo are left to 
“guess a lot of things.” Addressing tho .Advoc.iitc-General hia 
lordship added: “According to your argument nothing need be set 
“Old rtt ttf(. Government may Ihv in possession of the grounds aod 
“yet they are not Ixmud to declare what these grounds are.” 

From the foregoing expre.ssJons of tho opinion.^ of the there 
seniormost Jodges of the premier High Court in India the following 
concluaions emerge clearly and must not he lost sight of - 

(1) That the statement of grounds is a mandatory condition 
of a valid declaration of forfeiture. 

(2) That the repetition of an opinion cannot be its grounds, and 
thatyiicf# and not “merely a citation of tho words of a section 
which are invoked,” or, in other words, “Uie specific relation of the 
elements that the law requires to be present in order for legal 
OQOseqtiences to follow” can be the grounds of aft opioion. 

^vxlSi) That ^e statement of grounds is **aD essential part nf the 


»*s seheine, for it might help the High Court to perfAiiii 
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Ibtv^iiUf <Mt 0« it ondor imetioa 17,V and ^ * 

ilUito would *MooHibly add to ihs H%h 6(Mki<t*« dtIfieoUiM in 
dSarthWfglo^f ihw itccttliar du u« c*«it oo it by Ute Act/' 
IttiillOfi/ ^^it U iotendod tbc Court chottld b« iii m good a 
**poirftioD a» the Onwninent to the merits of auy prOMribed 


;^4) That “the less parttcnUr-i are the ra^re diflScult 

in cay that a publication do»s'i^t corco under sictiou 4.” 


it 


That as (he Act atanda» “it may l>e the canc that a state- 
**i|Miii of facta too tneas^rc to lyire an appllcmt uuler section 17 any 
“Mil aaalatanoo would he sufficient to satisfy the rcq-iiremenU of 

^‘aeotiea !«/' 


($) And that, finally, thocc 
Pntii Act case are not aveme to 
act ottt at all/’ 


appearing for Government in a 
arguing that “nothing need be 


Vr« ahall comider next week what reply Oovernenent deoiiiod it 
it to gira to theao aoathing criticism! of the law as it stands and the 
•asWaary procedure of Government. 




Of rappMii^ 



and 

it a lio«|««i to it,lw»!6 ft «Wi ;bw 

ptn0et fwT «k>dW H ifbtdd ba irlieik ft luai • 

Wore ft aha ft f«fty reapdWve to aodkl needs. Thk girmest 
of the MuaWinaaa ifl^ UteWore, be applied to 
Unitmiwifcy projeeft into pfWieal shape. This ft by far 
important item of their educational programme. How, the Hotiftift 
University project ft hanging fire and mainly through the fa^t oC 
the Mnnaatman leaders t^mMlvas. The community has all! 
indicated with unmistakable clcarnee.*! the sort of university ?t 
have. And it is useless to disguise the fact that certain deotsftwa 
annonneed by the Secretary of State through the Govemroeut of Ifndia 
in regard to the matter ran counter to the wishes of the Mnssatmaiis, 
The question of affiliation is the soul of the University scheme. Aad 
although we have reason to t*elievo that Sir Haroourt Butler, the MemWf 
for Education, at first favoured the Moslem demand and even prCkSWl 
for its acceptance by the Secretary of State for India, he flerertheftss 
dropped his earlier attitude as soon as fjord Crewe was led io 
place his veto on the proposal. We trust, however, that both thw 
Government of India af;d the Secretary of State are still open to coo- 
viotion, and, in uny case, the Mussalmans should concentrate their 
ellorl.s on the cpjesUon and take early step* to lay their conaiderM vftfta 
Ijefore the Government in a manner that would carry weight nod 
ensure succeBS. 


The Indian Moslems* Tasks. 


Til 

In concluding our survey of Moslem affairs in India, it seems 
duuirahle to group together the variojis nspeets of the Moslem piob- 
Um 10 order to give to it t lie right perspective it needs and empliR»ise 
the points requiring the imuH'diato nml undivided ottentiou of the 
womiuunity. Tl»® fir^t «»l)ject that every •nlighteru-d and patriotic Mus- 
•alman may be e.v'pecb*tl to Imw in vi<-w \n to have hi n-onumniity effici- 
ently organised and richly emiowed sviih every faculty for self- develop- 
ment. Many decades of ceaselcHs cIVori will (>« necessary before the 
gold of his aspiration comes in sight, Wnen the goal is reached 
wnd the Mussalrnans of India are raised to a plane of socisl and 
intelleotual efficiently needed for a fruitful e.<jstenc<‘ under modem 
ooudiUons, the horizons would expand and the life purpose would 
grow clunr iu the light of grnwing thought. What is roquired to-tlay 
ill preparation, training, the rele/iwe of mind and s|>irit from the. 
tyranny of environment — in slmrt, ediK.vtion. 


We have said enough what the Mus^nliuuus ntt«d in the matter 
■of their moral and intellectual equipment. Indian cducHlion itself ia 
in a stage of whttt is usually ealled^-xpcrimfut, C.c.., a fiugmentary 
and tetfUtive search In which both tho .State and the people arc 
^engaged to find the ideal and fix the typo. The piosition of Mo»;lom 
wducation IB roUtlvoly worse. Tho si .-vtial its of literacy, as compiled 
in the recent Coneus Hep'irt, dijelose a state of things that cannot 
but l>e exceedingly alarming to the Wfli aishcrs of tho community. 
In primary edimation the proportion of the Mnssahnans is below their 
ntimericiil iweentage in the population. Jp soor^.udHry education 
they lag grievously Uiliind tho other comrmmftiew. while in higher 
education their jHisilion is growing sicadily worse. Tho {M^mntage of 
literacy on the whole has risen in the community durii.;? ibe laijt 
du^e, blit the ii»ii' hits hceo quit** tlispi(){K)rtionnte to the growth of 
, ll^iraoy in the wli <lc of India. In ot'.er word.s. whd. cdiiCfttion ft 
growing steadily Imt slowly nmong the Muss.ilnmns, tk* pace of 
' pivjgrcsa among llie llindiiK i.s (| flicker by t»ir ; aUd tkiin 

ft ft mahiteat that the tonuer arc losing evory year in M,c relative 
atrebgth and huportance impHed ly cumuuual efficiency, 'jGw? 
Moaftm noed,.howen*r, ft not simply to f-rovide means for the quao* 
titative growth of odnral’or) in the comuninuy. hut to improve the 
quality of bdueatiijo ifteli by adaptiug it to the social, .moral and 
flpirftwl neede of .the Mn^Balmans. The Moslem educational pro- 

giraiMtte «hordd, ilMJr«for«, o.oivpifte two-sided effort^ the organiKation 

adneation on com*«unal linea wi weil ns the provfti.m of facilitioa 
td nwdte it readily aOeeoeiWa io all ita uselnl branches to the maea 
of the people. 


A a regards the organftation of Miwftro txlacaViun. it ia needlcsa 
4q ineist that the effort »dioqld procoed from the t^qv. It is imperative 
tftit the highest eduoatioualhleaft evolved by the coimuunity ahouid 
find a ftpai Mbitalion Iftiit of all. They eft*ald first produce their 
Atiaoii^hayu and fertilise the aoil from which would spring forth vitaliaiog - 
heeded to atimulate and nplilt the people. In other word«t the 
.ereaUoti of the Moslem Uniyerafty ft abeoliftely napeasary il 
ibe ergoiiimUoa of Moelem edaotdion ft to be vAdertakon witfa 



Moslem oducalton in the primary and acoondary stagea (nuiit, aeeee^ 
aarily lack the desired iui/ietas aa l<»ng as the communal Bpifit doe§ not 
resolve itself into definite ideals in tho atmosphere of a living nnivaraity. 

Much, however, can be done in tho meantime to prepare the gronild 
by providing such facilities ns would attract Moslem boys in ev0r- 
increasing numbers to receive instruction in the existing primary 
and secondary schools. liOcal anjimann and aHsoeintions should talm 
tlie matter in hand and organise riforls to meet the local noeda. P'rriilt 
rxirnmittees should be formed wliere none exists, and no paioa ahouid 
be spared to tackle with the whf)ft problem in a rc.solute rpirit. 'JPjbw 
Circular of the Government of India on the subject of Moslem edaow- 
tion has already evokerl a sjunpnfhctic response from tlio Local Govem- 
rnenls, and it, may rcasr)nahly Ik* hoped that (lefiuito lines of co opera- 
tion betwi eri the authorities and responsible Moslem liodies in aaoli 
piovineo would soon take shape with a view to remove the obstacle* 
that lie aeross the jiaUi of Moskm education, o.sjH'Cial’y in regard 
to Its primary and secondary stages. Instruction in primary school* 
should be made free in areas where the chief obstacle ft the poverty 
of the Mnssalmans. There are, however, numerous plaoee where 
apathv and constitutional di8ta.st« are the cJdef cause? respoAvihlo for ; 

Moslem iliiteracy, and the only way to overcome these is to orgaaft* S . 

a pi opagandiKt ciuiipuign informed with tho zeal , of the mismoimry* /. 

The type (d’ ^losh in “ le.adcr’' that has inismannged Moslem pblU-iOfr 
and (rumpled many a commnua! interest under foot in his mad 
careering for cheap fame, has obviously no taste or aptitude for aneb a t 

task. Men of a wholly dilTenuit type are needed fur tlie purposw. V ‘ 

Wfl will not bo ynrprieod, though it may cause some (onfuifto in t, * 

other quarters, if some of the “ liot-heiuft ” of th® comuinnity lead 
the way and help to solve one of the most anxious probftmi) of ’ 

Moslem education hy their energy, euthtu>iasra and perseveranea. % 


The provision of facilities for giving iodn.stria! training and tacit*- 
nical education to an adoquato number of Moslem boys ft iilfto a 
deratnin tliat is upt t<» be kist sight (.f. The economic duTelqpmuift 
of India in a pivx'j'.ss yet in its infancy, hut it is growing faoi ajoil 
ossivuiliig imporiafico commensurate with its magnitude. Pblitftal V 
piwvr and swial initiative naturally gravitate in the direettun wf. 
wcrthh and iotcliigcrice, and tho couimunity that takes the moat ftCtfw 
j>art in tho building of India’s <*con<'Uiu; future will, lnevlt 4 hly;toi*ia ,to 
exerci.se dominant iufinence in her counoeft. The Muftiaftaikl|*ia 
poverty is fclreaily a great handicap to him, and if he dock, ttot 
heed in time the (utoro will have no mefey for his plight, an 4 ^ he 
be literally reduced to tho position of the hewer of wood'atfti tlwkftgr 
of water. The -only way to avoid such a forbidding pogj^t lt larv 
take tho nece.^fsary mcasH res now for prefisring a 
of Moslem Wya every year for industrial occupations and pri&fdftfta#- 
roqnu iog tedmical .skill and knowledge. The pwddem wf : 

education is not less important. We have alritady diKeuiM^ l|- 
length and Would ortly point, out bow urgent ii baa ffnrian/' ^oftal ’ 
efficiency will never be achieved by the Mi*» 4 aJn»a»i»,«ii 
women remain sunk In ignorance. All prognwa poattflateseclightoiM !4 ^ 
mothers and intelligent and efficient himsuWivea. Tc fU Cmt-Mdit 
tnrhed into a perpctiial dead-weight ia not m iAeal rqi)i|nu^^ 
commanity to live and sjtrlva amH tht 

Tn poiitloal apheixf. we 

th« Musaalwaoa have to maiotain thrir ooffiniQnal if 
whll as to ch-dpeirato with th^ other for 

of ilto toitotoy. Towai^s tha ^ ft 

l^pafahwitand trost, f<^ 
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"f “ * "W*- Tl.. period 
they have paeeed has not been 
ralerB, and there have not 
who have endeavotired to sow ens- 
il^iiwii^ tlia apirit and obje^ of the rooent movoments of Moslem 
l« British officials should have growu nneasj 

lt«wtn excitement and its widespread character was only 
1; Bat We Can hardly admire the mental balance of not a few 
them who began to spurt wrath becaasc, forsoDtli, the Moslem 
id begtin to smart with pain. There are no people in the world 
Vij'eMjf to govern as the Indians, >nd none so siccoi^sible to sympathy as the 
iiaawlmans. If only their detractors uml-rstood what the Mnssalmaus 
had gone thi*oogh, they wr.uld have hesitated to indulge in lieree inve<Hive 
♦nd abase, even if they could not have symputhised with th-no h, their 
griefi. We need not set ahont to analyse the causes and cliaraetor of 
ihe Moslem^ excitement. We. would only remind the creators of “ tlio 
Indian Peril , like the 7/n7,^s, that the .Mo.slem conutmnity wonld not 
have been as quiet and desirous of peace as it is t.>-cl»v it the recent 
Moalcm excitement bad contained in ii elements h ;stile to Britisli rule. 
The Mussulmans desire nothing hnt peaci* They would not vvillin‘'lv 
forfeit the confidence and goodwill of their rulers. It is equally hoped 
that the rulers will not let their imaginations be .^'d no bogeys of 
monstrous shapers which are mere emanations from heat- oppressed 
bndlUl. Undeserved Husplcions and unmerited frowns (inly serve to 
drjve peopk into an attitude that might ultimately prove (o l>e a 
source of real danger to thu peajetul progress of the country. 


Wo male some general observations in our last in regard to the 
real basu of co-operation betwvum the Hindus and the Alussaltnuos 
for tiie common good of both. The political advance <d India in the 
direction of self-governinout canu-jt but by the most clieristied uspira- 
tioa of all patriotic and soU'-respecting men in tlio two comtnaniLie.s. 
The advance will coulinuc to he iiul«finit< !3 retailed as long as 
an approximation of political method does not take place and 
ihe polltionl ideal is not- uuido to fit in with tho coiuuqttiufs «.f 
religious duty. All existing dUTorences have their root in the 
<faot that the Nationalism of tho Indian poltlicci platform 
carries no appeal to the real intimacies of iho comnuuml heart 
and mind. ThoenUuisiasm of the avorage politician i.s due not 
eo much t(* thv inspiring nutoro oi the political ideal as to the perfervid 
cororaunnl patriotism tliat it has awakened in his breast. The 
Indian Nationalism should neither bo exclusively Uiiulu nor Mussal- 
mtt'ii, hut a bn)udor ooticoidion including the ar.piratmns ol both. 
It should he BiicU its would disarm the suspicions and fears of miuori- 
•ties and give them every assurance about i.lm safety oi tlieir ooni- 
miinal individe.idiiic's and ihoir faiths. Tlioso results can only be 
achieved by attempting Momethiug like tho federation <u' Indian laitha 
■ou a common political bn.s?:<. i'ho problem is not dilticult tv> solve. 
Only the right spirit and U'lcpei aie needed to prepare Uio way for 
its solution. The Mussalmans who have begun to move witii fresh 
poUti<.>e.l aspiratioue should realise; full well that their luirlicii^aiiou 
in the general political a«;tivi!.k'a ot tiie country would l)o efi'cciive and 
useful only when Ibeir intellectual and moral equipment is adequate 
for the purpose. A weak and ill-org-iniscd Moslem community 
W'>ald not only »>« unequal to Urn struggle luccssary for maintaining 
Ita rights nmmpairod and making its clwim.s beards I.miI also 1..; a 
burden to the people of India a« a wbolo. 


We have outUneti tn these articleh tba riglit ideals for tiro 
Muef^alumnt'. and aTt'vougb the ttew political idf^ais were the out- 
of at lea;st hppa^'enily painful parlu.iti. u. we inr;4 the travail 
bt BOW over. The best thing (hat ti»e Mcissalm-ars can d" with their 
mot is bo place them, not (.'u ;<.-o great an tmiucuce where 
their beacon- light may bo too remoie to gni;.h^ (heir footsteps, 
hut at l«Aat oil a sufficiontiy idgh level t. be visible from 
ikfti^r and *t a safe enough diritance (o prevent their being 
ikiekeid Bwav by the hurrying crowds. The baiTie of cloabj nliould 
hf>w 1)6 evor. and ewry. one nhould sot about t? frame a present- 
ly poUclca, based oB tliosft ideab, and w orking prr-gramnies 
.^oftfmaBing to tlMtsa policies. The Mnssalman.s cannot do better 
jfbltt Wwimenco with education, and tlmae who tslk a great deal 
- ■■ ” should provide for the community 


■ BSHitinst “destructive crittctam 

B^cieot “couKtructivc work ’. T'Uis! only tho sanction for a Moslem 


Uttivoreity such as would by now have como iut.) being if the 
•fiicrctiiry of Slate had not interfered in euoU a diwonoerting manner 
late in tb® ‘i*!* provide, and the solution of Uie Moslem 

Uliiywsity dltUculty is to us the touchstone of a di»iqtore«tod desire 
in waia o(I from a lo^^ of excitement and to set thorn 

X ^ patbmf This is at once au appeal and a 

^ bnti who is sincere and carnet t take np the one and 


to other. 
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Garden Cities for India. 

(By Ur. P. A. V. Iy»«.) 

Ov all questions relating to Mao, at all events, as far as be is con- 
cerned with the world we live in, of which only, by the way, we can in 
any aenae be certain, none is so highly important or so greatly neglee- 
ted as his physical well-being, what doctors would call Health. It is 
iinDeccs.sary fur the purpose of this article to enter here on any ela- 
b<»ratii technical discussion of the aubjeot — it is the rightful proviooo 
of doctors and hy gienists— but I may state what I should tUl^yM 
self-evident proposition, viz, to Man his health is all importanrou 
the basis of which his superstructure in this world and may be in 
the next must bo reared; but unfortunately the average public 
Health is worse olt to-day tlian at any time before. The second 
part u( my statement may not bo so conclusively evident, for there be 
folks wiio will contend that at no time was the science of public and 
private Health so linely developed and men and women were belter 
enabled to attend to their bodily conveniences as now, I quite agree. 
But I contend, nevertheless, tliat owing t.i various caus<*s within and 
beyond our control, we of our generation are certainly moving uio^o 
and more away from tlie aormal standard of health. In fact, it is 
my sincere belief Uiar, be the cause what it may, we of to-day are, 
to put it mildly, more unhealthy than those who preceded UM a 
good while ago. This may not be our fault ; 1 verily believe it i$ not. 
But that appears to me to be th»‘ fact. U is easy enough to Imagine 
that, when the population was much le.<»s than it is now and men and 
women were enabled to live in villages ; when the competition for n 
living was not so keen as at present and people could lead « 
comparatively quiet, secluded and peaceful life ; when wants were 
hut few and work lo.ss eevorn the general, masses (tf the people led a 
more or les.s .simple life of what is called “a plain living and high 
thinking." Now all that is changed. We have l>een very fraitfol 
and multiplied ourselves enormously. Great masses of the people 
have been pu.shed away from their homes and are obliged to con- 
gregate in crowded cities and towns. Wealth has increased and so 
our wants. Factories and workwliopa have followed close, and pro- 
due.<‘d purrow laues, stuffed houses, aud a poisoned atmosphere. 
Kesult, a stunted rnec. All this is the oiitcoino of too literal a 
practice of Glirist’s words; “Be yc fruitful, and multiply.’*- 

There is no doubt frliat the exceeding fmgmontation of the 
populntioii is the ciiase of it all Far be it from me to condemn 
marriage or its outcome. But 1 am looking only at the results. 
And tills evii, if It ' .an be called sueb, of over-population ia nowhere 
so evident as in our larger citie.- and towns, wliieh thomselvea were 


called into being to acivnumodate n surplusage of tho (>eopl«. 
I am afraid, lunvever, that the thing is past recall, and we moet 
accept the condition.s as we may find them. But it rests with us Uni 
to make tliLun worse and to miligute and deaden as far iw i» possible 
the ills tViat they may have briuighl about. It is to us but a too 
fumilinr sight^^ — the crowded town, the tall smoky chimneys, a hetero- 
gf.noouH piquilation a portion of which reeks in murder, misery 
•a-ud lilth, while none of it is exempt from the general contrttninotod 
atmosphere, adulterated supplies o fowl, etc. I have already 
that [acts must be token us they »ve, and we must see therefore 
wbut fitops we can take to ojipose these corroding influences witli 
such ns may lead to better health, and better living. In EogloDdy 
the prohh ui of the crowded o.iiy has been solved by what has l)een 
Urmed the “ Garden (Jity Movement.'’ Originally started in one 
of the greatest mannfncturing parts of the country, Oldham in 
f.aii.M.sblre, tiiis laudable endeavour has spread throughout England, 
.and hati ttansfornied the “devil work.sliop" into a veritable Garden 
of Fdon. \\^l ill India arc rapidly copying the West in her 
induNtriul methods, and it will not take htiig, if it Ims not been 
.already upon us, for tlie identical depressing conditions to be 
lyfiprotlticed in Indian towns and cities. We would tlo well therefore 
to copy this also from the Wot, and so sav(' our workmen, the 
back-bono of the c"nntry, from moral and physical ruin. 

Unfortunately, no connected narrative of the Garden City Moyct- 
laeiit in England is available. But very n .eful information can be 
gathered from a study of some of those garden isp<l cities of which 
we have record. 1 shall do tail therefore the conditions obtaining 
in English cities in this and subseipieut articles I will contri- 

bute to this duurnal, and see what they have got to teach ns in India. 

1 take now H.aiQpstead. Hampstead, according to a Home 
pnjKjr, has alwiiy.s pre.seutcd so muuy attractiuns to re.sidenta that 
it is not at all surprising the district was selected as a site for an ex- 
jicrirticnt iu connection with the Gaidc.n City Movement. An excep- 
tioiuilly high elevation, a fine open country t(' the north and tha 
immediate neighbourhood of the widespread and beautifully natnral 
Hampstead Heath — an open .space of 24-0 acres in jssrpetnity — render 
the situation practically unique. By the edditioo of Parliament Hill 
the area how seenred to the public amounts to about .'>00 acres, and 
the advantages to residents arc obvious. For those who desire » 
breezy and bracing locality, it would be difficult to find a posiUon 
to eqnal this, and probably none to surpass it in the vicinity of js 
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1%e difMfsi oofifleqaenU/ potMMM » rtniiirkablj inUrmt^ 
for nnmhWB of Eoglich eelobritio* horo ehooeititfor 
0i9ir botMt iriibio ihe pa»t two baodred jdon. 

chosen for the com raencemeat of the scheme ndj^ns 
ine Heetb M one point snd extends for a mile and a half towards 
Finddey. There is considerable difference in the levels, which is 
well cU^ribed by the term “nnd/iflat;iig,” bat at several parts the 
kind rises to a height of over 800 feet above sea-level. To those 
wdhg^fave known this garden subtirl/ from the inangnration on Maj 
Snd, 1907, when Afrs. S. A. Baraeu cut the first sod, it is astonish- 
ijff to note the progress made in the brief [)eriod of six years. 
Work was commenced by u Society formed for the purpose, termed 
Hampstead Tenants Limited, and at the end of the first year, this 
body had raised in shares iJ8, 4 17, and in loan stock £6, (>68, but, 
at the end of the fourth year, the share capital had advanced to 
£iil,71J, while the loan stock stood at £87,780, and the value of the 
oompleted estate is estimated at £142, 000. Another Society termed 
♦'The Second Hampstead Tenants,” was forn^ed later, and the com- 
peleted value of the land and houses controlled by that body, it is 
estimated, will equal £200,000. Still anotner Society — “The Third 
Hampstead Tenants.”— has been formed, and in this case, estimate 
lor the completed work is yet higher, no less than a quarter of a 
million. Necessarily, however, a large proportion of the third scheme 
has yet to bo carried into txecutiori, but it is remarkable that the 
three bodies combined will control a total value in bouses and land 
of nearly .£600,000. The eommitteeH or managers of the three societies 
hate bi^en singularly fortunate in nujuriug the aid of distinguished 
modern architects who have had special experience in conuecliou with 
•imilar undertakings elsewhere. The result is that every road includes 
•xamples of tastefully designed houses which combine artistic effect 
with carefully studied utility. In the groupings and at corners of the 
ehief roads, the benefits arising from the exercise of individual taste, 
combined with an endeavour to realise a general style adapted to the 
undertaking, are jarliculary manifest. The general effect is exeellcnt, 
•od it well indicates, (is the mniiHgors claiju, how scieutific plai ning 
improves the appearance of an estate. 

It must be remembfred it is made obligatory that not more than 
twelve houses shiil), on the average, b.> alloweil to eaeli a( iv of the 
area, and this enaliles a generouH proportion of the eslntc, to be 
rcuerveij for open spnce.s, ample roads, and good gardens ft. is 
claimed also that a stop forward hns been tiiheii by “the l.'.oui.slnuent 
of the heavy auburbari back wall.” The mM ijgers sny it is “an 
Utrban SUperHlilion that side walls menu pn'vuey, but they aff’iud fio 
real seclusion, and utterly disfitiMre wbut ebe migbt bo one of the 
pleasantest thingH the various n-sidet ts eotiKl enjoy, .n green ooennoso 
full of flowers trees, and luno.s,” H(*dges (ff ftoworiuir plants or 
•brobs are therefore encouraged, and tliese add r;;oic (o the iK-uuiy of t.be 
anbnrb; particularly as more kinds of fiowr-ring (re<js Jmve b. » ii jx'uuted 
|han U usual on such cststes. A most common lable attention is 
paid to the general upkeep of the gardens, ground-s and open spaces, 
and it w'^inld seem that the spirit of considerate oust diauship pervades 
the whole estate. The personal interc-st felt by toe teuauts who are 
ioveatoia iu the societies, also ensures iho greatest o»re in the 
maintennnoe of the hou»«.s in good condition, thus effecting a consi- 
darabls economy in the annual outlay f(vr repairs. 

All those societies arc registered muler the l.-sdustrinl and rrovi- 
4wit Socii'ties Act of 1808, and the rule.s provide (hat ncii tenants 
. Aa well as tenants heeomo investors. The inteiovi, uu-yy nr4 e.xeeed 
AP**^"* * is that neiunlly paid on shares, 4^j)er eer t. on 

loan atock of £50 and ©pwards, with 4 per coot., on smaller amounts. 

!]^0 individual, wlssrhcr tenant or (K’t, can hold more tharr ,£200 
worth of shares; tlius preventing tny encroaclimeut by way ot 
wnlimiUid puichase by one pt'rson, ' A very wise safeguard. 

As, ^«g«o'da tiro tenant investius, it is required that 
•*«aoh person ohall ultimately Kblaln loan stock o' the amount of 
£50, or tfvo years' rent of t\»i house •s-eupied, whichever i» tl^e 
gffateT.” This can be jiaid U|« at once or paid in tM^^talmente, 
but both are ciwdited with interest ou the amouQt paid up. It ie 
worth ootfng that the first Society obtained possoasion of the 
land on a quite oxOepliottal Iwwe, equivalent to a freehold, renewaWe 
•very 99 years, the explanatioti hoiiig tfiat *• the Hampstead Gardco- 
Siiburb Trust bomg for the of the public in perpetuity 

ooald hot part with freehold Imt the difference aeoms to be miunly 
Ahehmoal. 

Before concluding the present urtiole, I may as well make a 
indef reference to wliat hks beeo don* to Belfast, King Carson's 
Capital you know, in this regard. The account 1 give below is 
miwimarified from a report presented by the Principal of the Muniei* 
ptlTetAiileal Institute of the place. Some five years ago, writea 
the T^lio^pah one of our Belfast citiaMM who was bronght muoh 
into OpfiiMili with working men, ooncelved Uie idea that, if be 
•oiiM decwir ^ gtoand ami divide ap mtosaudl 

plote, to provide oeoi^ for the spar* 

tiiBM « he waa iotonafie4 A haghMunjgvaii 

iMda a&d a piaha of ground oontafidiiif abaui ^ aaraa wat 


ranted. Thia gronad Wat adtahlj fhaead and ditdded kla a anpiahairhl ' 
plota rectaogn&r ip fcMah 'M ' 


The ploif were let c^ at aapw rePtala of tha ahilkp^^ 
sncceMfol waa thia first effort that from time to lataaa 

of ground were secured , and dealt wUh in a similar 
to-day, there is under cultivation, within the mpnieipal hOfaw^^ 
of Belfast, a total area of some fifty acres; there are over (tOff fdi^ 
holders. Most gratifying of all, the movement is stesdily growing,, 
and only within the past few days one of our large trading soeieAiea- 
has decided to enter into this work and on a large scale. la 
selecting ground for allotments, efforts were made to find ireita 
which were situated in a position reasonably conventeet te 
dwellings of the working people and this desirable result has beep 
secured in almoHl all cases. The ground available has not always 
been of the best quality for purposes of horticulture. In SWhej 
cases, it has been too sandy; in others too wet, or too rough, ©r to* 
hilly: some pieces of ground were little better than brick croft#, 
but by deligcnt and persevering effort on the part of the holders, 
the plots have l>een brought into s most gratiTying state of 
cultivation — a fact which reflects the highest credit upon th* 
workers. It should be meo(ione«l that, at each of the main allot' 
raent areas, one plot is set apart as a demonstration plot. On this plot; 
all materials are provided by the Corporation; in all other case#, 
plot-holders provide their own gardening tools, seed#, manttre* 
and other requirexmuts. In developing his ideas, Mr. ChaHee 
W. Black (the citizen to whom reference has been made) endea- 
voured to launch liis Kcheuio so that ihcre .should he attached to it 
the minimum of rules and r<*giilationK. IJo niado it a rnle, however, 
that the crops grown on each plot shonhl include six kinds of 
vcgelabloH, and tliat a btuclor of Mowers should bo grown along 
the edge of (.lie plot. This corjdillon has been loyally carried out. 
Some eighteen moutha ago, the need of trained direction for th© 
allotriicnt liolders l-ogiiu to be t-crionr ly felt. ,\s the result of 
representations made lo the n, tiie Corporation, through its Teebni- 
cul Instniction l-oriooiltei , eppoii.tcd a Hurticnltiiral Instructor. 
The duties of (liis 1 1 ^(n: -tor km- varied, and include visiting the plota 
and giving t(» plot- holders such advice ns may be asked for or as 
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tlic delivery of evening lectures on such topms 
• 1,” “bnil Operation,” “.'damires, llieir Vuluo and their 
Partic.il.u Cap.s” Fruit. Vegetable ami Flower 
c., Iho Instriielur is also nesilable for giving advio© 
who Imve smnll gurden.s aitucbed to their houses, and 
iiom such o<T),nn.s are frequently received. In 
the above (in. .,-., the 1 lorlicultiirai Instructor give* 
Committees wf'.' irve iuT>ir>gl!ig flowershowfi, e.vhibitiru'.rs of 
coUSgc gardening and .similar movoment.s. 

A further .nteresting development has taken place recently. 
iVrsons who are so .situated a.s not to bo nl/le to obtain altutnicufs ar*. 
taking up window-box Gardening. This development ha© opened 
up a wide fieU of nsefuliies.s for citizens who havo tini© and oppor- 
tunity to enter into social .service, aiul who wish to ameliorate the 
conditions under which ihcir poorer fellow citizens live. Ju thi» 
branch of work, a beginning was made by preparing a number of 
specimens of window- boxes, those ranging from rho small rottgli pair- 
ing box iibtainuble either </nifis or at the co&t of a copp^'r coin, to the 
more elaborate article wliich can only be made by the skilled Jotner, 
To these specimens was ajdi d a colhkaiou of banging haai^U of 
various form.s. A series of skeichos wa i prepared arui supplemented 
by Written notes for the purpose of indic.»ting in a simple mHutjter 
how the iKtxes wore to be filled with materials to allow of dtrpmag© 
and with soil. Lists of suitable plants were drawn ap, ptic©# w©r6 
stated, and diagrams were printed to iodicate how the plant# could 
bc^st b© arranged in the boxes. Armed .vitli th<w<r mnt©rial#, tk© 
Horticult Ural Instructor entered upon a round of leoUiws oa whtdow-^ 
box Gardening. From night to night, ho visited tb« vnriouj 
of the City, delivering tbo, lectures to interested audicncea. 






...vV- 






these lectures have Iwen iimagurated, there has been a mark^ITt^lbili ’ ' ‘ ’jV < 

In the City of the number of winduw-boxos. In eetieral 'ik©-'' , 


whole of ttie houses in a street have been provided with 
boxes aiul they contained plants at the expense of person# 
in philanthropic work. The benefit to the resklenls of thee© 
by the brigliteriing of the houses has been very noti©e4bi©,| 

I interest in Uiis simplei* kind ©f Ganlening oontianas ,1© |pr:©i|;T^ 
lately ©{rplications have been received from midenta 
class streets where there are small railed^© area© iO ; 
dwellings, asking if soil and plants could be pixM^d, 

Still other developments of the. prograitfiiia ^ 

"been 'brought into ~ operaiion/^ 'For- 
.teB8iaQ,.smSi© on© hundred and fifty 
City ; of .Belfast; bare entered 
inatmetloiii being gl^ Ika 
haa beaa'supplaM't^ % 

' tMoikma'<d'tha.'iahjaa<i«.aQppk)nd>bliiii-w 


Tnm^iaachdpaln^ti. .pay tb- 
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■^,' Irho $H ^ 

itO|f thereby being giren lo tM« 

of lMliHi)i^ii(»il planted deeply in 

to parene thia fneoinating and 

leidiUbVl^ of Btttdy. 

; ^ Belfast Corporation 

tidno {NtoTlde eyetematic iostruction in School Gardening for National 
S<Aool Xeacbera and, to facilitate thU work, have rented a plot of 
jrpitAd on the ontskirts of the City. On tkia plot, School Gardening 
3goiidiE ia being carried on the most thorough manner. The plot 
la ditided np into small sections, each in charge of a teacher student. 
A portion of tlie plot is reserved for various cla.<;ses of special experi- 
mcnte. In this seltool gardens are planted with different varieties of 
Sipple trees, pear trees, raspberries, strawberries and vegetables, while a 
portion of th.^ area is set apart for dowers. In the instruction given 
to this group of teactiier-sludents, a special feature is made of 
eeiioufio methods of Gardening. 


Indian Moslem Outlook. 


The fcllowing are extracts from H. H. the Aga Khau’s article 
in tbe Jatiwary number of the Edinburgh limtu-: — 

External Akfairs. 


But the Mohamedans newly awakened to national conscionsness 
by the education England has given them, are not limited in their 


ptse by the vast ramparts of the Himalayas or by the waters of the 
a'L^.,^0 i‘a Vw«u:»«n them and their fellow- believers in 


Indian Ocean. There is between 
other lands an essential unity, which breaks through did'ereuces of sect 
nod country, for it Is not based on religious grounds alone. Cnrlyle 
aonewhere says vhat nil men of the English speaking race are subjects 
of King Shokespeate, and in the same way all Mussulmans are 
nabjecta of the Arabian Nights. They share the glorious heritage 
not only of the Koran (which they are taught in early <;b.ildho.Kl to 
vend in the original Arabic) but of the history and philosojdiy of 
Arabia, the incomparable poetry c>t‘ Persia, and the romances and le- 
gends of Egypt and Morocco and Spain. Drinking from these im- 
pariahable springs, Moslems, whether Turks, Persians, Arabs or 
IndUhs, and whether or not they have also come to the Western wells 
of knowledge, are bound together by a certain unity of tlmugbt, of 
cvntimeni and of expression. The feeling of hretherhood thus en- 
f^dcred is not dammed up within the oonhoes of devout faith. On 
tlm contrary, agmwtics and atheists of Moslem »'rigin have felt the 
TarkisU and Persian misfortunes just as much as the most orthodox 
HhtllaA. To ask why the Indian Mussulmso, blest with a beneficent 
tnle, should concern himself so much about international issues 
•Ifccting his co-religionists, is as futile as asking why men on the ruck 
ol torture cry with physical pam. That the excitement has not been 
oostnectsd with the quost ion of the Caliphate is shown by the fact that 
iliims have been moved by these emotioue no less strongly than Sun- 
sis, All sections of the Moslem world ore moved by a deep stnti- 
Ibent, origvoaly called into being Uy the Prophet’s summons of all the 

/.nA trraut brotm'rbiu'id. and weirded tl iron crl, ft. a 


a coni' 


Into one great brotfjerhood, and welded through the cent uries 
iiilb » lasting bond by a common faitii, » comiaon literature, 
tijtbtt outloiik aird a commeu history. 

British Polio* . 




lisdian Modems strcoigly hold that in the reconstructive wars 
the (k)»stantiftopie Goyeroment the tnoral support of Great 
Hfitiaii b called for in her own interests. The bi-eak-up of Turkey 
ffwt partition of her Asiatic pw'vinces must be disadvantagooiw 
Great Titian in any concierable soheme of disHibution. P’ranco 
Uy claitrt to Syria, Germany to Aaabdin with Northern and 
and Bussia to KurdUlatt and Armenia. Great 
ll^ko ir<>tdd W left to t^^ Southern Mesapotamisv, and 

l^sseased of another wild uouuiry without pobsi- 
^ tfwiai development sod with along and exposed frontier, 
aide with ibis cumbersome ami barren increase of territorial 
ibiUty-j the Britisb Empire wotdd be brooght into closer 
witk gi’eat crmtineiiital Powers whose iiuracQbe armies 
u< wdtiid be leM dependent on tfis nea for their communications. The 
■'i’ India, already removed irom exolunvely British keeping 

tilieo further eiiposed to attack by several other Powers. PVr 
Gl^ yeaeottt a strung and stable Turkish Government in Asia ought 
‘ ^ British intomatioosl policy. To Moba- 

' i« jraaaaurine to know that the above considerations are 

hy the fast and wise statesnian who tlow rules India, 
vroo tM greatfol thanks ot Ahe community by the 
h^A^e to tb«r prectiea) sympathy with the 
ptMipi^hiwseB at tW head of the Red 

to by all 











thrnlog their thoughts to internal affairs. The critics have been 
perturbed by the apiiearaoce on the scene of a new type of Moslem, 
who, apart from Islamic religion and sentiment, has gone throngh 
exMtly the same education and training as young Hindus of the same 
social class. This type did not formerly exist, for in the old days the 
Hindu and tlie Mussalman of the same social class were brought up on 
an entirely different educational basis. The young Mussulman had to 
make it his chief concern to be well cultured in Persian and Arabic. 
There were thus few points of contact Ixjtween Mohamedan and 
and in the stage of political development India had reached much less 
ground for and possibility of unity of effort than now. Take any 
typical young Mohamedan of tlie upper middle classes to-day, and it 
will be found that, apart fi-om the tradilional religion of his family 
inculcated by his mother, his education has been entirely on the lines 
of a Hindu of tlie same class. PIven in the case of a student from a 
Mo.slmi institution like the Aligarh College, the course of studies, 
the training of the teachers and tlicir outlook, and the probaido pro- 
fession of the student in the future, are the same as in a Government 
or a Hindu college. 


These consideration.'^ are even more applicable to the increasing 
throng of Moslems coming to England and joining Hindu fellow- 
counlrymci; at the Universities, the Inn.s of Court, and the Technical 
Schools. This potent change, which ha.s attracted much lesa attention 
than it has deserved, is not much if any older than the still youthful 
twentieth century, and it has only begun to make itself felt effectively 
in actual political life witliin the last two or three years. The men 
brought up under the new system are coming to the front and have 
influenced the increasing approximation of political views and sen- 
timents among educated mio. of the different communitios. The unity 
is a measure of the growth of Indian nationhood, and it is the part of 
wise statosman.ship, British and Indian, in tlie domain of internal 
affairs, to seek, not so much to sati-d'y the Mussulmans ns Milssulmans 
or the Hindus as Hindus, ns ti win the hearty co-operatibn of all 
moderate, loyal, and reusonablo (•piiii<)n wherever it exists. It is the 
only policy that will succeed, i« Lord Morley’s phrase, in ‘rallying 
the Moderates’ nud liius forming llm most effective instrument iu the 
discomfiture and impotence of the small hut active element .in Indian 
life which, as Lord 8yd(;uham has said, must be reckoned as per- 
manently hostile to Britisli rule. While at the one extreme there is a 
handful of revolutionaries, at the other there is a worthy, sukstantial 
but decreasing class of men of the old school wlm think it right to 
accept whatever the Government, or even the oflicials, may decree 
without exercising any critical faculty thereon. But belween these 
two there is a vast mass of indi.-m opinion jiassing through a transi- 
tion .stage, alert, sometimes faull-nntjing, perhaps suspicious, 
perhaps not very clearly km wing vvimt it wants, ami greatly perplexed 
and disheartened by such tjuestions ns the treatment of ludians 
in iSouth Africa, greatly an.xious and worried about the futui*e of In- 
dians in East Africa and in the island of Zanzibar, With all his 
weaknesses, this typool man, if rightly bundled, is essentially^ reason- 
able at oottom, loynl to the King, and fully nwavothat India’s welfare 
and happiness oopend on the continuance of British rule. 

Tlie Moslem couimunily may co-operate with the Hindus on a vast 
number of public questions, hut they have their own special needs and 
ontlook not confined to the international i.ssues to which I have re- 
ferred. Both the ediHudioiml and political condition of the Hindus 
is for in advsnee in time, and also in relative extent, of that of the 
Mohamedan.^; and it is not to he forgotten that the difference of 
Toligion between them goes to the roots of their socinl polity. 

Tub fjKAorB, 

It has boon the work of the All-ludia Moslem League to give the 
Mnssnlmans a political platform and to prevent their disappearance as 
S national entity on account otthe indiffeience to political issues which 
formerly characterised them. The League came into existence only 
some seven or eight years ago, and so far from its work being done, 
it has niched a stage of evolution in which, if wise co'insel.s prevail, 
it can do greater service than in tlie past. The crisis in the affairs 
of the London League, hrouglit to a head by iMr. Ameer Ali's rctig- 
nation, confirms my conviction that the time lias fully come for the 
Indian Mussulmans to realise tiiat the future of the community de- 
{lends not upon this or that particular leader but upon the people tbem- 
selvea. If there is any danger that excitable younger moo may lead 
the League to an attitude of suspicions impatience, it is for the cidmer 
and more reasonable section to bestir itself ami to keep the organisa- 
tion in its own hands, and meet the opposite party, not with abnse 
but with argument. The situation is one in which talents hitherto 
nndisoovered may be drawn out for the good of the community in the 
country as a whole. 1 am confident that the great mass of educated 
Moslem opinion is sound and cober, and 1 believe that in India open 
discussion on the platform of the Leagne, freed from the restraint of 
* penaanent presidentship, will be the best meshx of bringing the 
weighl of this t^ihiofi to bear on the questions of ihs day. , ^ut the 
sttostdoii of the London League is different, for tliere the concirouni^ 
WpsieistI exolosifely of two clasMerx^lderly men of weight and,.8|W|^ 
jug on :the eke side, and IneEperiensed students on tlie other. It lis 


I 





*<0 Tlic Gofflttrade. i4diFeiMi9i. 


^ Qfnipwdif IrntMt^bUt for the loUer to iariraet BBd iaSaoaoe Eajflhh 
O^oioo A(o«letD wUhoal gaidMco from (be former. Hence 
lAil# I m mo»t nnztotu to eee « reaoaBtrnetioo of the London 
l$$Bgp0t X feel It ie eeeentiel tbet thie ebonldl be beeed upon co- 
operntion with the reetdeote, sod I, for one, could nerer join or 
•Qpport SD inetiiatioQ mo b; students onlj. 

Tint 0 tJTI.OOK.r 

Another metter upon which Htrooj^ ''feeling prevsils ie that there 
be fuller ecope in local alTairs for lojul but at the saofie time 
free oriticiem. The widening of the j^jireie and the functions of the 
I.<egiRlativ« Council has done much to give point and force to public 
eentlmerit on the larger issnes, and this is necensarilj retieoted in the 
comments of a Press which, with all its great imperfections, is sdvano- 
ing In ability and is beginning to be really responsive to public needs. 
The days when not merely the considered will but oven the capricious 
whim of the collector of a district was received without question and 
obeyed without hesitation have gone by, and in the sphere of every 
day administration, no less than in the more conspicuous arena of the 
Legislatures, Supreme and Provincial, it is necessary for those in au- 
thority to give due weight to the geueral consensus of opinion. The 
district officer should at least know the direction in which pnblic opin- 
ion tends, whether or pot he can act upon it with due regard to the 
wider issues of which lie has to take account. Through the varying 
stages of Indian evolution British rule has shown that power of adapta- 
tion which is essential to organic vigour. This has been strikingly 
exemplified iu the marked success with which the Morley-Minto re- 
forms have been woven into the administrative fabrio. I l(K>k to the 
fatore with hope and confidence, because 1 am convinced that British 
statesmanship will continue to respond to the growth of national con- 
sciousness in India, and will thus bring an awakened people into still 
closer sympathy and co-operation witli the aims and ideals of the eo- 
lightened rule that has revolutionised the conditions and the ideals of 
Xodlan life within living n einory. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Return. 

Press Association Interview. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P., returned from India at the week- 
end, and was promptly interviewed by the representative of the Press 
Association, with regard to the impressions loft by this, his 
third visit. 

(, ' Sooth Akhioa TUB Cuisr CosetuH. 

“I think the chief concern in India at present,” said Mr. Mac- 
Donald, is what is going 00 in Ijlonth Africa, snd the effect the 


Dominoa, ud t»du>latttf, pe^»p», the/ ww rigtj. _ But ttya 
not the least doubt that next moratag ereiy Utente IwotM wlto mta 
newspapers regarded him aa a hero. Th^ regarjjfw 
promising departure, end they will eontiaae to ask that tart 
become a recognised function and the right of the Qoverttor of Tindtc 
Of course, at present such negotiations are conducted tiuongk tfcw 
India Office, which makee representation to the Colonial OASm, Md 
fn the conrsa of this filtrafion of representation the Indian view u iWiy 
often lost.” 

** Did yon hear any expressions of opinion in India on the rnif 
of Lord Crewe to the Deputation at the India Office with regard to 
the treatment of Indiana in South Africa?” Mr. Ramsay MaeDoBald 
was asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “as yon have asked me, I will tell yon. I 
heard a great many expressions of opinions, and on the whole thiy 
thought the reply was rather weak.” 

Tun Chamos ih th« PonixtcAi. Mmo. 

“ What has chiefiy struck you as the greatest changes in Indto 
of recent years ?” 

“ 1 think the changes in the political mind of India daring ibw 
past four years have been very great,” Mr. MacDonald replied. “The 
establishment of the Morley Councils, with their Provincial onj 
Imperial character, has opened a new avenue for Indian political 
thought and activity. These councils have put the Indian National 
Congress into the shade a little, but it has brought the Indian poBti- 
cian into closer contact witii political reality. Taking the sitoatlOA 
generally, Indian opinion is differentiating itself more and more from 
Uie Anglo-Indian opinion and Is demanding more representation, 
more administrative powers, and more authority in its own Govemroeot.’* 
Questioned with regard to improvement in Indian opinion siiiceUn 
last visit, Mr. MacDonald expressed the view that there was noebaagn 
for the better. “ I think, if anything, it is drifting away from He, 
The extremists are an insignificant faction, wlio may do misefaiet 
because at any given moment th^ can avoid the police. Bnt they 
are of no practical consequence. Tiie section ihat is going away from 
us. and btxioming less and less sympathetic, is the quiet, edueateA 
professional and business sectioQ. The old officials who treated the 
Indians with liberal sentiments are not so prominent as they were. 

1 was discussing this matter with a well-known non-official Indian, 
and be made the interesting rerosxk that the effect of the Iinperialieyd 
wave that passed over the Rmpire a few years ago was to change the 
spirit of the pnblic service of India for the worse. 2I« complained of 
its sHsmuption of superiority and aloofness.” 

The Qobstion or TUB Civil Skrvick. 



treatment of Indians in South Afnca is having on the public opinion 
iu India. Tliis question in uniting ail classes, all creeds, and all 
emotions of the community, and they are all very resentful of what 
appears of them to l*e the indifference of the Home Government. 
Indians who know the problems of Imperial Gov^'riimeut a'< well as 
Mr, Ook;^ale will admit that the Home Govern men fc can do nolbing 
bnt advise the South African Government in a Iriendly non-official 
way. Their claim seems a very reasonable one. They say that India 
is in the Empire, and it claims for its people Inaporial citizen rights, 
and that If they are treated unjustly, as they undoubtedly are in South 
Africa, tliey consider that their costovlian is the Imj^erial auth<irity, 
and not the local authority. Wlieo tlioy find that the Imperial 
anthority has apparently no imwer to protect them, they ask: ‘What 
it the use of Imperial citmensliip /’ The Indians say, however, ‘Wu are 
subjeots of the Empirp. and when we are treated aa slaves in one i)art 
of it, the ImperiaVt authority ought to <»tcp In and pmtoct us’. 

“ Over and over again 1 tried to explain to Indians ilia weakness 
of tbe bunstitntional p'siition of the Home Government, but I could 
moke no impression on tiicir minds. I attended various mectinga — aa 
a mete spontator — called for the purpose of Collecting money and 
passing retolutions about the South .African situation, and I have 
torely been SD ttoprossed by the etuneetnm and determination of 
inasMa of men. Mohan>odant.< vied witli Hindus in their speeches and 
bffers of help, and t shoutd not Se at all surprised if in time to come 
ibis will mark a very deeided departure in Indian politics.” 

Tun ” YooNft Mosnisn.’ 

“ This question {be emitinnibd) is aiding tiie coming together of 
the Mobamedan and tlm Hindu. The young Mohamedan is now 
following the linen of the iodiau National Congre.s^, and if there 
simald lie any rupture between the old Mtihamedan school, iieaded by 
Ainoer AH, aud the young Moliawedan movemoot, Iieaded by 
Mobomed All, time is no douH whakover that tlio young Moluunedaa 
. tanvemunt w<>uld tioiUe oat on t<ip. With tlda tinioo of the Mohamed- 
ant and the liinduH is growing up a more definite demand for what 
u prabtiindly aelf-government in India”. 

Thk Vioaaov’i MAivaaa SM«ca, 

“tt was vwy iuterestittg to notice, for instanoe, with what tvemenf 
dons entUtiaiasm Lord Ha^inge'^s Madras cepeepk abpnt the treatia|«nt 
' of Indiana in South Africa was received ia ladian aocraty. * 

Indians toolk the riew: |hat Lord Hardlnge hoi exw^ed hia fnoctiont 
aa p Vioeroy in toUdag dlrecUy to the Qovarnmtot d 


“ The question we shall have t<> face,” continued Mr. MaoDposldllp 
“ with far more care than ever wo have done, ia how we are going W 
make our Civil Service one of statesmen and not merely one of offiei 
administration. 1 think that we have got men there who will coropom 
with almost anybody we have got at home, but I doubt if the Serviss, 
as a whole, has as yet become aware of tlio new political eondiiigoa 
under which it has got to work.” 

Thb Labour Frobi.bm. 

“What is the position of the Labour movemeut out there 1** Mn, 
MacDonald was next asked. 

“There is the beginning of a definite Labour movement oat thorif, 
and factories are increasing very much. 1 went round the, fsotpi7 
districts with two sots of people. One set were wen whd woiM 
oorrrspond with the trade union officials here, and I also wept towndL ' 
the foliowiug moruing with the chairman of the Bombay Improtvaaiootd 
Trust, looking at the houses and the general living oonditioto uT tfan 
people. I'he great complaint is that the Factory Law is notfrope^w 
administered, and that the housing conditi«^ns are exceedilflgiy bod.. 
WagoM are going up; in fact, I was told by an English manager M A ‘ 
mill — a man who belonged to the Labour Party at home-^took 
had to pay more for labour per loom in Bombay thau tb^ did ill 
Lancashire. There is a great scarcity of labour, and wafpea ‘ 
contioue to rise.’* . 

Interview with the “Daily Chronicle” Repreoentativt* ^ 

Mr. J. R. MacDouald, M.P., has just returned from Iiidiik wketo 
he has been taking part, as a member, in the work of the Beyot fStoO*! 
mission which is inquiring into the public serview of ikA ^ 
Empire. Yesterday Mr. MscDonaM Miked over hia «xpef$etMe« wStbt 
a representaUve of “The Daily Obronible,” . i 

He has had to leave lad^ before h&» eoU««g^ cju of too ; 

approooh of the Parliamentary SeMion^^^ It is hoj^ i.tont' too 1^^ 

A toe Coniaission mil be issued before^ tow end M too jeor,^ 

Mr. MaoDonold spoot most of Me tiiae iu iDMM Oad M 
Asked ab<>ok the new laptinl he said:-*^’*! saw the Iqik^ 

I dfsocui^ toe matter wito M X iM. 

bouod. to any that the geaeidl foetoig hi gettia| IsMtoid ieii Ihvotoir. 
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/i^ppreciable bturdea upon lAdinn finanoe, and a slackening of expenditore 
'>oa matters like edncaiion. 

*‘SeoODdIj, the feeling is growing that the Ooreroment of India, 
teing centred in Delhi and Simla, will be isolated from the realliring 
<inoTemeots which are going on in Indian politics and administration. 
Thai change will not be for the country. 

**It will andonbtedlj change the relations between the central and 
the prorincial Govornnients. There will be a struggle behreen the 
two as to which is to be supreme in local adininstration. The result 
of that struggle can only be conjectured ; I think it will produce a 
great deal of friction, which will result in no good. 

“Tlie third reason is thgt the building^!, esijecially the houses, are 
'to be on a scale which present salaries will not be able to keep up." 

How did you find opinion in Calcutta upon the question of the 
Temoral of the capital? 

Tub new Dblhi. 


^'Calcutta opinion is still rather bitter, but the consequenoos which 
the people of Calcutta anticipated have not come about. The 
'Objections to the change are much more serious than those founded 
on the idea that the old capital will be injured. It is just as 
flourishing without the Indian Government as it was with it. A 
small bit of house property previously required for the Government 
buildings has decreased in value, but that is all. On the whole, I 
-should not be surprised if we bear a good deal about the now Delhi 
from these points of view when the House of Commons meets.** 

Did you find any improvement in native opinion since your last 
Tisit? 

"I am sorry to say 1 did not, I think if anything, it is drifting 
away from us. The extremists are an insingnificant faction, who may 
-do misohief because at any given moment they can avoid the polioe. 
But they are of no practical consequence. 

“The aection that is going away from ut, and becoming less and 
less sympathetic, is the quiet, educated, professional and busioesa 
section. The old olhcinls who treated the Indians, with liberal seoti- 
tnents are not so proioineut as^ they were. 

“I was discussing this matter with a well-known non-official 
Indian, and he made the interesting remark that the effect of the 
Imperiidistic wave that passed over the lirapire u few years ago was to 
xshaoge the spirit of the public service of India for the worse. He 
coruidained of its assumption of superiority and aloof aess. 

“Now, the young Mohamedan movement is going on exactly 
in the same way a’> the Indian Nationalist movement. The ad- 
ministration of tlie Press laws is meeting with violent opposition on 
the part of the Mohamedans who have recently been victimised by 
it, and that, and other things, have made the beginning of a Mohsme- 
dan-Iiindu entente. 

“I would not like to say how far tltat entente will go, because there 
4W« a good MrOiny obstacles in its w»y. But this I will commit myself 
to: If there should a rupture between the old school of Mohamo- 
dana, headed by Amir Ali, and the i oung Mohamedans, lieadod 
•by Mohamed Ali, the latter would win. All the tendencies are in 
latour of the latter, and that means pobiical difficulties. 

Native EAftKESTNEss. 


“Anothor thing has contributed to the difficulties which we shall 
to face, and that is the treatment of the Judians in South Africa. 
Indlfcus who know the poblems of Imj'Crial Government as well as 
llr. Ookhale wiU admit that the Home Ooverument can do iiotliing 
advise theSqiitSi African Govcrnnmnk in a friendly non-official way. 
The indians eay, however, ‘We are subjects of the Empire, and wt;ca 
wa a^« treated *M» slaves in one part of it, tha iiaperiai AuUiority 
•OilghI to step in and protect ug.’ 

“Ov<nr and over again 1 tried to explain to i ndians the weaknm of 
the eo«ftit«tiooal |K»feition of the Home Government, but I oould 
^ttak^ nt> impression on their minds. I attended various meetings— as 
mew speetat<>r---calhjd for the purpose of cvllacting money and 
/biH^iCig resolutioQfl about tbo South African siiuatioR, and I have 
tawly been so impressed by the earnestness end determination of 


inasse^ of men. 

**Mohamtxiedan vied with Hindu in their speeches and offers of 
Kelp, and I shouid not be at all surprised if, in time to come, 
4hi8 vvill mark a very decided departure in Indian politics. 


“Its general effect is to make Indians feel that they have 
Sot a part In tl>e Euipire, and that they receive no protection from 
si. speech about the Botttli African 

Madfosr he dv^ thing which, perhaps, ho had no 
right to do; but there is not Uie least doubt that 
cnorning every literate Indian who read hewspapers regarded 
yiiii :i«> / 

“And npOtt th^^e lines Indian polUapal opinion will go. It 
^ Slid naore to have aw^'totj^i^dent wblee 04 Irnpenal 

eo f ar raise difficulties 

^ BriUsh 


The Eighth Delhi : 

City of Ruins and of Tombs. 

Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., writes 10 the Daily Citizen : 

Delhi is a vast churchyard, sixty square miles in extent, with a 
lit^de corner still inhabited by a swarm of huddled human beings. 
For what reason. Providence only knows, the Government decided to 
build new palaces and now offices, and bring itself bag and baggage 
to this city of ruins and of tombs. We wanted to shake th^ohst 
of Bengal from our feet and shut the unpleasant voice of the Bengali 
from our etirs, and so we determined to regild the thrones of the 
Moghuls and sit down upon them. 

When a great thing is done many people say they .suggested it; 
no one, so far as I have been able to gather, is bold enough or proad 
enough to avow parentage for this project. Like the little imps who 
bead one in Aden and Port Said, craving backsheesh, the new Delhi 
has “no fodder, no mudder." 

Tliere have been seven Delliis already. You find them in roina 
on the plain between the right hank of the Jumna and ridges of high 
ground running more or hsss parallel with it, but some miles off. 
They are beautiful in their wreck and they are watched over by tb% 
domed tombs of those who sat in their judgment halls. Away on the 
southern iiori/.on rises the tower of the Kutub Minar, which baa 
stood through earthquake and conquest for seven centuries ; bound- 
ing the view to the North is the present Dellii, dominated by tha 
minarets and domes of the great Mosque and the Ridge with its 
Mutiny memories. Between is a brown land of silence, deseritoo* 
and death. In the midst of it the eighth Delhi is to be built. 

To-d iy it is alive with busy labourers. Mouuds are being levelled, 
rocky heights are being cut down, ruins are being removed. Oolmnna 
of dust fill the air, the shrill chatter of voices is everywhere, Immuiera 
and mattocks add to the confusion of the noise. They say that in 
a week or two at least 20,000 people will be at work. 

fiuiLuiNo A. City to Obubr 

For in India labour is cheap and machinery is dear. There are 
no gigantic arms of mechanical diggers about, few snorting engines, 
nothing of Western euglnocring. They arc working as they worked 
for Akbar, or Shall Jehaii. Swarm of men and women, with swarma 
of little children squealing and playing in the dust are filling little 
baskets with sand and iu long proces-nion are carrying it away <m 
their heads and returning for nrue. A groat medley of labourem ia 
making blast holes in the rooks, another medley is filling trtioks 
with boulders. All is chaos of movement, of noise, of colour, but tho 
rough places are beiug made smooth and the high places brought 
low, and they go home at night in long linos of bullock wagooa 
singing catches of song in liigh-pitched shrill voices. 

It is a prodigonsly queer thing this escapade of building a city ta 
order. It is to cost au enormous sum of money— -at least 
£6,000,000; its success is not at all certain; it has had to be preceded 
by a groat temporary city of lath and plaster which has wasted ladiaa 
resources like a lamine. Every step the builders take has to bo 
consideretl lest their foot falls upon a tomb. A platform under a fcroe 
built by some one who desired to tiiink and pray under a grateful 
shade becomes .sacred in these days when holy places have to be pur- 
chased so that roads may be made and foundations dug ; a new 
industry has sprung up in the bazar for the making of tablet* 
hiformiug the siu veyors that this and that that is the resting place of 
this Khau and that Shah, ^iobody but a skilful and patient di|do- 
niatist could have emerged from the maze of boUnoss, false and real, 
which lay on the land. 

Among the shrines to be preserved is that of the ninth Gurn of tko 
Sikhs, Teg Bahadur, who previous to his martyrdom at the band* of 
Aurungzeh foretold the coming of the Enropean “from beyond the sea* 
tfj tear down thy jmrdas and destroy thine Empire." His ashes lie in a 
shady garden, and will bo encorapasaed by the great public park which 
is to adjoin the new Government House, where the Lord Sahib of tlf« 
conquerors is to sit in Slate, This at any rate, is appropriate. 
Hnmayun and the other Moghuls look from a distance stately and 
apart, their tombs wearing an aspect of lofty aloofness; Guru Tog 
Bahadur nestles nearer at hand, under the shadow of the new order tb^ 
coming of which he foretold. 

Oi-D WivKs' Tai.rs. 

There are some strange superstitions about Delhi. When old 
wives’ tales are listened to one hears that whoever are to bo the builder* 
of tlio eighth city are to be luckless in there rule. And this is the eighth 
one. There is certainly a haunting doom of decay about the place. 
It still runs to tombs and the wilderness. The foundation stone of tlm 
New Delhi which the King laid is miles away from where the city i* 
now to be built. It stands like an Asoka pillar brooding on the 
whilhsleality of fate. 

One evening, I walked out to where the Durbar was held. Thtt 
toadi that had been made at so much expense were but scars ambe^^liw 




m 




jnutf, the reined teiriew were crached atd hitbn hy ttie pdhrlfig 
n^, thi JtJngk had crept softly up like one eteelthily retamtng to a 
Ihi^ frofu fihicU be bad been temporkril j tnrhed oht. Ob the broad 
ndeod mduod trhere the King was eroeo^ and where the mighty ones 
of India gathered in biasing splendour to do obeisance to him a hnsby 
ihrub grew. As I approached I saw standing on the flat where the 
tlpOftea were, outlined against the crimsop evening aky, head in the 
air and antlcra thrown back, the form «| a black bnck. It bounded 
aedBWswnd down and Bed away into the' darkucHtf. 


dk 


Aligarh “Old Boys” and Moslem 
Troubles. 


^ Ww regret we could not find space in our columns for the 
admirable sjreech of Mr. Jafar Kalanii, an " Old Boj” of Aligarh who 
reapooded to the toast of the Old Hoye AKKOciation at Calcutta 
prciposed by Sir Theodore MoHson at the Asf>(jciation’s Annual Dinner, 
held at the Great ISaBtein Hotel, at which tlw late Principal 
of Aligarh was the principal gneet. We now give some important 
«xiraotii from Mr. KalainVa speech. ] 

Or late the younger generation of iNlam has begun to show signs 
of awakening and 1 feel proud to say that the Old Boys have also taken 
th^r pro{)er p]a<« iu this great renaissance. Now, gentlemen, let us see 
what that renaissance means and also diagnose its causes. 'Hie pre- 
vent rcmaitsence is nothing new or revolutionary bvrt on the other hand 
it ii in full c.onformity with the teachings of Mohamed and the w(»rd 
of Ood. This DOW renaissance, which has been in certain quarters 
called dlsloyaUy, ingratitude and what not, is really the outcome of 
the events of the last two or three years — events which even a reck- 
leila prophet could never have prophesied before they had actually 
omne tp occur. The unholy Italian raid on Tri[ioli, the consequent 
Qitasacree of poor Arabs, their children and women, the Balkart 
(srbflagration, and the vicissitudc.H of Persia and Morocco, in short 
1h0 troubles that descended on the poor Moslons ail over tho wuild 
ware not tha only pain* and sufl’crings of Islam. But to orown all, the 
light and unhappy manner in which .some of the British Mluistcra 
treated our Huffarings was most .ixasperaling and Iiumiliuting. Kng- 
laod roles over more Mussnimana than any other Power, more than 
even the Custodians of our Holy Place tlio Kunha. Gentloinen, how 
oould yon possibly tolerate the idea that the first minister out of all 
European ministers to threaten Turkey with dire couhcquenccs if she 
did not abiindon Adrianople after its recapture should he the Prime 
Minister of England ? Tho brilliant march and recapture oi Adria- 
Umplebythe Ttuklsh arnry under the illusirions Enver Bey created 
now hopes in tho Ixissows of Musalmi!m.s i*ll over the world, and it was 
then that Mr. Asquith 6tep|>cd forth on t) « political platforur of 
Kompo and demanrled the surrender of Adrianople to tiie Bulgarians 
t'of no fault of theirs. Besides those foreign affairs, matters in India 
<dMrly dekrimeutal to the Moslem interests sprang up, hnt thanks to 
iim wisdom, sUtosmnnshIp and sagacity of our illustrions Viceroy, much 
muiohief was averted. These events oj)ened the eyes of the MnsMilrnans 
in ludm and made them realise the necessity of unity, self-help and 
wotf-Veiipeut. The products of Aligarh are also Mudsulnmns and bene ? 
titm^ vicissitudes that I have mentioned before affected them likowjsTV 
l}i|riitg imbibed their sentiments at an institution which teaches unity, 
sullI-rMpect, and self-reliance above other things, they felt the ealami- 
than others and they consequently p»reached tlio (bwpi-i 
<if Wliity, aelf-heip, <aiid st'if-res{»ect amongst theimtelvcs. They 
fbM^Wily> frankly, 'and honestly warned their Government againpt 
injmriog their focringa and interests from Uie press and the plaifonn, 
ihB^ (kia kind of constitutional agilatioo was painted as disloyalty 
by woartalii section of the Anglo-Indian press in this country and tho 
}lriM|4)i prciiaiin Eogland. AligaHi men were not only called disloyal 
wild ^grcatiid but a charge of oc.t<<rtainiug anaroiiical scntittients .was 
lidd di thidr dohr, Kotbing could Ixj more ridiculous and 1 take tbia 
upportuoity to rup^liate Uiis charge with «li the vehemence and 
islniestoofis I eaft po«8|Wy command. Gentlcmon, f have so far tried, 
1 'l)<>{)e not in vaitt, to fittow that tha present rmmiseaoce i« nothing 
but a natural atagu in tba course ofcfointion. Englisli people should 
bnde thembelves that ibeir efforta'in ameliorating the condition of the 
Maiieuljnana, whose deaiittie# Pfovilcftce has placed iu their hands, 
bane at last Ima crowne4 with smcceaB. Geutlemon. Mr. Asquith 
addreaaing the Bimoherei and the Membera of Lincoln’s Inn at a 
dlttnar given in Ida honour in li&Oft eaidl that no lawyer could ©tor b© 
• waroli^oniatjaiimlarly, gcatkwaao,' I deohwe to-night that no Aligarh 
naift ikmM a^v^ be disloyal or an Marehiat, for H would be against tha 
has been given at hie Alnm Mater. Tha essence of 
ley^l ik inonbaied to tha very aoni of every AligarU Boy ever ^ce he 
aitera - ^ insittutlon. Moreovev, ibe teael^gs of lalain 

are aj^nat iib« teiy Idea of being dhloyei to tha sovereign who baa 
beatt aa tiUuttah, To refieat onoe movet I wbnid aay 

tM th^ ia the Vfiiibti oile^ bel revMtt** 

. tion» ^I^estern. 'adiMatiob^'«ka4'.^i^ 

ini aikitre yon that the yoniigir 
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idihs In India in geheiil , 

to the core. Their devotion to the person of ii» %ip$ thd iKmjpt 
the realm it unshakaWe and noimpeacfaable. Tbie^ ra laiMsge ef 
the “ Old Boys ” I ckn con*'ey to yon all present in Ibis hill Ind, 
the world outside this hall I convey the same message thfonghv^ii», 
gentlemen of the press. Our political creed is and alwa/ev^ l» 
unselfish loyalty to onr sovereign, love for our country and a fraok- 
and straigbtforwaid criti'eisin of the actions of the Government wheOH* 
ever it does wrong. Whether the Government would like it or Dot^ 
it ia incumbent upon us all as the loyal citizens of this great ernpiro 
to warn the OoTernmeut against the pitfalls and the risks rather thai> 
keep silent and as cowards throw bombs. To put the whole thing lb* 
a nutshell, tho “Old Boys” are true and will ever lx* true io, thO 
traditions of thoir Alma Mater and the great trust left to them by their 
late lamented leader Sir vSyed. They would cling to it as fast W 
possible till they perish. It is my earnest desire that those whom 
this message reaches will cease maligning os in future with ridioolows* 
insinuations oi dialoyalty, ingratitude etc. But if they still desire to* 
persist I would simply repeat for them what the Almighty said about- 
the unbelievers : 


ajLtP ^ Jpy Jc j Jp attt 


(God hath placed a seal over their hearts and over their ears and. 
over their eyes is a veil.) 

Now, turning to our Association, I have very little to say, for our 
Association is still in its infancy. Its organizers and supporters have- 
chalked out for themselves and for the generations that would snooeed 
them a programuie which can he favourably compared with the pro- 
grammes of other great institutions which aim at doing good to their 
country. We hope in tlie near future to play our proper paiV 
however humble it may be, iu the regeneration of our mother-land, 
and our coiuniuuity. 


Armenian Reform. 




(FtlOM A Cpi nKSrONOE.VT.) 

At the present time a great hiuny people in tliis conntry (and 
elsewlwne) are very freely expressing ideas upon what they call 
tho Question of Reforms for Anneuia. Tho majority of them,l 
it may be incidenmlly remarked, have never Iwen in the part 
of Turkey which they refer to as Armenia, snd as far as on©:- 
enn judge very few of them have ever been in Turkey at all, 
Probably it is this fact that makes tho problem seflia to them 
so simple of solution. For their w.-i tings w'.iiid lead aityoa© tiv 
suppose that the Turkish Govornmeut has only to issue an ordei* 
for the “rcfoims” to ho brought about at once, for the cogatry 
to assHinc another aispcct, for everyone to become contented, for all 
crimes to cease, and for the Kur>ln, Armenians, Turks, Cifcasaiana,,. 
Lazes, Greeks and mtiny other people who live in tho eaKtern 
to berxime forthwith a king ot “ liajipy family.” This, however, Is fair 
removed from tire reality. 

There is no doubt whatever that »u improvement in the adftiinituw- 
tionof the part of the Turkish Emp n* referred to is essential for itt 
very exislmiw; and the Tmkieh Ministers would oertaiely be Welt 
advised to do all tlo'y can to liave these improvemeMta oaivied oDt 
without delay. But is there any good reason snppos© th4t th©* 
Turkish Minietors are not quite as well aware of the real facU of th©- 
case as their self-appolhted mentors? Oartaiuly the Minister of tha 
Interior is quit© sincere in his wish to bring about the impratemeni ' 
desired, and nr* doubt the majority of the meristber# of the G/ 1^,** 
support litm. But there are several aspects ol the question* 

Tho Armenians demand a government under European 
and the Powers, it »ppear.s would like them to have their wa*. dni* 
on the other hand, tho Turks do not feel able U> faU lU 
an arrangement, and the Powers are unwilling to force reforms on 
them by ineana of an armed display. The Turkish Governi^’Bl 
for foreign officials to be lent to tlieiu to carry out reforms^ IwtyJibe 
Powers will not allow tbe.se officials to accept the posirioiMiyo. 
to them by the Porte, aud so a dcMllook takes place. 

The people who suffer on account of the impasiMt .vtdiQii 
about are Mid various rages who iniiabit the cas^rh 
during the negotiations and discussions IHUe or do^n^. JC. 
he done to ^tter their lot. To the practical man ^h k kndwle^'; 
of local conditions it asenw strange T 

cannot, be gfauiad the services of Enri^)enn;f:adyM;«eisj^^^^^^ 
tnkt^ hi; a , stated , period ; ’aDd.,tlten;'^;iit 
progr^' .iraa hc^' made ao<dh'«r' pUn 
' :^'s4«Qt^.':to' ' act as.' 

itt li^tea^^hd ' it 

'Indpwtora' wo^' 'ii" aldn:,,ior" 'Ibsl' 
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- (tie ^i^ktfcb clfiifile, I'o j^i^e >oini(>6n- sense (leieisk^ne oh 
^ ttoniMil^ end one dn^tio'ns ifaei crop ep evorj dey et • 
Mntre. ^s present, e)i tuiicish offidel 

In • town, nbo is living in deilj intercourse with the 

Stttipds locetnotehili ties, when he is celled upon to decide some point 
during Veriovs interests end religions is natorallj inclined to take 
iu-t of his co-religionsts. If, however, there were on the spot 
e Karopean to edviee or assist him the Tarkibh official would, in 
lii|ueiij' nine cases out of a hundied, be only too glad to give a practical 
aM just decision ; for should it be subjected to adverse criticism the 
iiSi||p^8ibility for the act would fall npon the shoulders of the European 
.Cfi^a} ; while if it met with ^)provai the Turkish official would get 
tkanr^t. 


prime difficulty, of coarse, in such an enormous tract of 
ownotry is to say where a beginning shall be made, and to assure 
that the funds available shall be used to the best advantage. Any 
aeheiM of refotlus, to be effective, must provide for improving the 
aMiditioa of affairs from tlie foundation upwards, and by roaktug 
spuitl improvemenlH first. It is useless, and worse than useless, to 
talk of makiug eleotrio tramways when the riding tracks between 
iia|K>rtaiit towns are dangerous to pass along for lack of care in ira- 
firairiDg thorn. A start should be made in each vilayet to improve 
the organisation in the village commanes, i.e., the Nahies, and there- 
after a certain amount of progress could be gradually made to permeate 
lha admuNbtrative system. 

On sndli lines as these it would bo po^ible to achieve solid results 
that would hrlng lasting benefits to all the inhabitants of the 
riic^Ms eftaCemed. What is wanteA to carry them out is good- 
twill ; goodwill en the part of the Powers qnite as imirh as, if not 
more than, on the part of the Turks. At the present time Turkey 
wants trained “ adv^ser^*’ and diRimeresled helpers more than advice 
fwiu well- aiesuing but loo often incompetent faddists. One of her 
chief difficulties is that while she can get any quantity of the latter, 
wife tannot, for one reason or another, apparently get enough of the 
former. 


A great many sympathisers with the Armenians are constantly 
crying out for so-called “ reforms,” but beyond saying tliat they 
alant “European control,” “justice,” and “ progress,” they make 
Wo practical suggestions that are capable of being carried mit forth- 
irfih. As a person who had a right to speak with authority on the 
wobjeci remarked recently; “ Wlien doctors are in consultation 
Woaceming a patient they try to employ a treatment suited to his 
case and his means, and also one that can bo applied in the circums- 
tahcea of the care. But in the discussions concerning reforms for 
the Eastern vilayeU ail these essentials aVe commonly lust sight 
of. In Turkey, laws, regulations, and directions are often not 
t{i|)ned or attended to at all, New laws are not required ; hut 
craiMary laws should be applied with ocunnmn sense. At present 
dria is not done. But as the Turkish Government is anxious to 
iuiprove the state of affairs, why, for the sake of the Armenians, can- 
Wot an attempt be voado to do it?” Perhaps the Powers could provide 
ata'imswer tq this question. 

The ®hdet hopeful feature <;f the perplexing problem is that, in 
^(i^inissiomug Lieutenant-Coionrl Uavrker to organise the Gendar- 
wai^e . force, on the lines already described in A^^ar the 
Ti^iah OoTerEuqaent bas actually taken an effective step in the 
l^ht dit^ectioQ. ThiiPK are now at Twbizond nearly 1 ,600 soldiers 
arc ill prooeM (4. conversion efficienc gendarmes. Schools 
lutve already been opened fur officers and men, and a considerable 
gaap hte been paid for uniforms for the 16,000 men who will idiortly 
kd (oino for the seven vHayrtu, The Oavernment, clearly, is 
Colonel Hawker, and if it co'ilitinues to do so we 
teaff expect that as far as his of solving the great 

4||ih||^ k will be a case of “ eometbing attempted, 

wteiifi^wg dpia^ Eait. 


Cemf^siom. 


The De^tch ef the Cotrtrmnent of ImJia. 

foUowi^ the Government of India has been 

P^ey papew on the subject of oonfeagiona, presented 
Secretary of State for India 


jrn. 

’nf India, department. 
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a. The enquiry formed part of a general examination, whkh 
was initiated in 1911, of the provincial roles in force governing 
varions matters connected with the investigation of offences by the 
police, the object of which was to apprise all local Governments of 
the action which had been taken in other provinces towards dealing 
with the same subjects, and to ensure the further scrutiny of the 
local regnlationa with a view to remedying possible defects in them 
and embodying provisions which had been found useful elsewhere. 
With our Uome Department letter of the 12th July 1911, ne acjggjd- 
ingly circulated a pn t is of the orders in force on tlie subject ot the 
procedure to be follov ed in the production liefore mac strates of 
accused persons who hsil intimated a wisli to confess, and iu the actual 
record by magistrates of the confessions of persons who were thus 
brought before them, and while inviting opinions regarding amend- 
ments which might suggest themselves, we particularly asked for 
answers to the following questions, namely — 

(1) whether, on a balance of advantages and disadvantages, 

it facilitated the ends of justice to have confessions 
reoordfd at all before the trial commences, except in 
very special circumstances and by the ordero of the 
District Magistrates : 

(2) whetlier, assuming that the practice of recording coni* 

fcKsioos licfore trial continued, it was practicable to 
intnxiuoe more stringent safeguards against abuse; 
and 

(3) whetlier the actual procedure of magistrates in record- 

ing confessions was susceptible of improvement. 

We annex copies of the replies received (enclosures nos. 2 to 
11), and in reviewing the matter we have had regard to various 
suggestiona which have been mooted by questions in the House of 
Commons and in the course of discussion in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, indicating possible lines of reform. Briefly these may 
be said to comprise the prohibition of all record of confessions prior 
to trial, or a legal instruclion to the effect tliat no conviction could 
be based upon a confession once made but subsequently retracted, 
unless the commission of the olTcnce was materially corroborated by 
direct evidence. 

8. As Your Lordship is aware, the powers of magistrates to 
record statements cr coi f essioMB m.ide in the course of j:)olice in- 
vestigations are defined in section 1C4 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code which runs as follows : — 

“164 (1) Every Magistrate not being a police-officer may record 
any statement ivr ennfession made to him in the 
couiHo '.(f an invcBtigatitm under this Chapter or at 
any time nfterwiuds before the commencement of 
the inquiry or trial. 

“ (2) Such statement sliall be recorded in such of the manDerti 
herrinufter prescribed for recording evidence as is, 
in his opinion, best fitted for the circumetanoos of 
the case. Such confessions shall be recorded and 
signed in the manner provided in section 864, and 
such statements or confessions shall then be for- 
warded to the Magistrate by whom the case is to be 
inquired into or tried. 

“ (3) No Magi.strate »ball record any such confession unless 
upon questioning the person making it, he has 
reason to believe that it was made voluntarily; and 
when he records any confession, he shall make a 
meinornndum at the foot of such record to the fol- 
lowing effect : — 

“I believe that Ibis confession was voluntarily made. It was 
taken in my presence and hearing, and was read over to 
the person making it and admitted by him to be correct, 
and it contains a full and true account of the statement 
’ made by him. 

(Signed) A. B., 

Ajagifftrate. 

** Explanation, — It is not necessary that the Magistrate receiv- 
ing and recording a confession or statement should be a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the case.” 

Tlie major issue raised in the discussion of this matter involves 
(Me tfitneellation of these provisions ; the minor issnes cover the pos- 
(^lMy 6f adopting further precautions with the object of securing 
that oemfessions arc only recorded if voluntarily made. Underlying 
the otmBideratiou of the whole question is the desire to prevent any 
mlwarfiiige of jnstioe, arising from the record of confessions which 
ate not Willingly volunteered, or which are taken down in circums- 
tknbes In which it cannot be guaranteed that they contain a full state- 
meat hf What the accused person really wishes to say ; and with that 
dtetre it is needless to state that we are in complete sympathy. The 
dkagen to tai avoided are the mkiwe of their powers by the investi- 
glKWg j^libe in order to induce persons cbi(r^ with offences to make 
IdtelMisskma of guitt, and the intervention of -rnexperienced magii- 
tMtti tiihro do ^dt ajqnMte the ntetesity of lUMjertaining the oiromns- 
fitf<MTh %B^«a(ktoilihntk made hf of tedOfdmg it oatefdiy «ik| te 


m 


Th<» C^Qin^. 


Wtf h*re no wUh io deny ihM« ritkf or to refr«iii from Mf 
ttMMort o*tcal»tod to them, nod we tiitnk that it mijfiUetf 

" bi ctftiwRid that they h«7« long beeo geoerolly recogaised, «a ia chown 
by tbi inetractiofls already ietoed. There are« howerer, con^ideratioof 
which deaer re to be carefiiUx weighed before the aimple axp^diaat U 
' weoepted of ebolUhiag the recording of aU eoafeeaione made before 
triai,»Bdia dealing vritfa the queetioa we think it es^eatial that it 
•bottld be approached, not from the atandpoint of coniemning the 
whole police force unscrupulona, bnt^ Vather with the deitre to 
ancm^age amoug the police a Hpirit of pr 4 de in tlieir work, to dUooarage 
attempta to aiibiitttute confeHaions for Intelligent detective methods, 
and to emphaHiae the disgrace which^attaches to reaort to the ilU 
treatment of pnaonera. We believe that this feeling is to be fonnd 
among the new generation of i)olice to a greater extent than is 
frequently credited, and our policy should proce^ upon its recognition 
rather than upon an attitude of widespread distrust. 

4, lltivertiog to the main consideration whether the recording 
of confessions prior to trial shall be allowed at all, the salient feature 
■ of the correspondence is the practical unanimity of judicial authority 
agaioat any prohibition. With the exception of the Lower Burma 
Ohiof Court, three Judges of the Madras High Court and one Judge 
of the Bombay High. Court (differing, in the two instaocea last 
mentioned, from the majority of their colleagues), tlie leading Courts 
in other provinces traveroe the arguments advanced in our letter of the 
I2th July 1911, and urge that no such departure of practice is 
required. That these high judicial oiBoers are unwilling to approve 
of any such prohibition is a vsluable indication of the fact that these 
eonfeasioDs are not regarded in the majority of cases as false or tainted; 
in fact, the instances in which the courts express a positive opinion 
that a bogus confession has been obtained by reason of the tntoring 
or ill-treatment of the prisoner by the police are, wo believe, few. It 
happens, no doubt, that the coarts rn ly think it unsafe, in the absenoe 
oi other evidence, to convict upon the basis of a retracted confession, 
but this is not necessarily synonyiuoiis with a finding that the confession 
was untrue or that it bad been obtained by improper means. The 
local Governments are in genera! agremaent in this matter with the 
courts, The Oovornment of Madras regard the idea of prohibition 
at dnneoeasary and inopportune; that of Bombay is convinced that 
to forbid the recording (d confessions before trial would be to put a 
serious hindrance in the way of administering justice, which might 
and ih the necessity of altering the law so as to tnako police officers 
competent to testify to statements made to them by accused persons. 
The Oovammont of Bengal and the late Government of Kastern 
Bengal and Assam oonour in the view of the Calcntta High Court 
that a man alleged to bo implicated in a crime should l>e permitted to 
make any statement he likes before a trustworthy and experienced 
magistrate. The Lieutenant-Governor »f the Unitoil Provinces 
dravri attention to various orders which are in force prescribing the 
proper use of confessions, aud the Lienteuant-Governor of Burma 
regards a confession as evidence, for what it is worth, whiuh should 
not be intentionally ignored; he holds that it wonld be ilisastroua 
to disaard the evidence of confessions. The CTiicf Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces considers that the abandonment of the 
magisterial record of confessions would in no way reduce either the 
' temptation, or the opportunities to [>at pressure on accused persons, 
and if this, therefore, is the main object of change, it would not be 
achieved. The Chief OommisHioner of the North-West Frontier 
province would encourage the making of confessions, leaving it to 
tbe judiciary to asses.s them at their proper value and to brin^ to 
; any nliegations of their having been extorted by improper 

means. 

6, In the fUbe of tliis consensus of opinion we are not prepared 
to support the radical modiftcation of j)rooH<lure which has been sug- 
geetod. PracUoally the upshot of the distmssioo is that much ex- 
perience thows that oonfessions are frequently willingly meda in 
direamstauoea which afford no ground for doubting l^ietr truth; 
their prompt record by a renponeible magit-trate at least ensures tliat 
there is AO oonflt(4 aa to what the a^.‘CU4ed actually did say, and 
at long aa statements made to a police officer are inadmissible in 
avidetice^ title result oaa only he secured in this way; the degree of 
credouee tobe attacbod to sinfit a statement is for the court to 
determine, but becatue abuses may Occur there is no causa to rofosa 
antirely to aeoept tills souree of informatiou: the proper remedy is 
to minimise th« chances of its being abused The advocates of 
prohibition are ordinarily actuated by two expectations, firstly, that 
it will do away with one of the principal incentives that the police 
have for ill-treat-ing acoosed peraona, and secondly, that 
it will compel the polios to rely upon evidence and the 
pursuit of clues, in place of the ooofeasiou of the accused, aa a meana 
of muring the conviction of the guilty. Of these two arguments 
Uioai Weight aiuches, probably, to tbs second, which usually iii-4 
ffuepces those executive and polios oiSceri who inclins towards this . 
policy, although it should be possible to achisye tho end in view by 
Other means. But tlie prohibition of cohfaMions would do little ju 
itseU to diminish the risk of the itl4raatmsht of the acoused* , 
because tim ofcmdulag of a coolestnoa U aot tbs aole, or aveu tlm , 


priuelpal m>tiTe which iadooes tacompeteai or dUdmaest f adf eo 
officers to resort to a mlxiore of Coaxing, threaCeaipf, wony 
ill-usage; their object is rather to induce the aooosed to gtvw 
ap stolen property or to indicate where some clue miy ho 
found, sod the opportanities of putting pressore oa him witik 
this in view would still exist. If this is the case it seems to us to 
be unwise to ignore the proved fact that the novice to crime in thin 
country is frequently unable to keep his guilty knowledge to himsdlf, 
while even the more hardened criminal not infrequently ittsiatu 
upon unburdening his mind, and the prohibition of coofeenoiii 
would only deprive the courts of evidence which in many cases ma^ 
be qnite reliable and of value, without ensuring that a higher 
standard of police investigation wilt be attained in ooosequeime,, 
That oonfeMgions, after they are made, are frequently retracted is 
not stirprisiog; once the accused finds himself awaiting trial them 
are his fellow-prisoners and, in some iostancas, possibly even thw 
prison- warders, to advise him to withdraw his statement and adopt 
a line of defence, which they sometimes suggest. It is easy to 
represent that retractation can do no harm, wiiile it way turn tlto 
scale in his favour, and after the first moment of excitement til 
which the confession was made these considerations may well prsvatt; 
but that fact does not inevitably indicate that the first oonfeaeioa 
was false, and, for what it is worth, wo are strongly of opinian tbsi 
the court should be able to cousider it. 

6. Our conclusion in this respect need not, however, prevsui 
the adoption of any measures oalculated to discourage tike ptdm* 
from placing reliance on confessions and thus neglecting to punnw 
definite clues, to diminish the risk of tlia ill-treatment of accused 
persons, or to give surer guarantees that confessions mide under 
section 164 are really voluntary and are oarefully recorded, and we 
proceed to di-scuss seriatim the various suggestions which the eor- 
respondeuce has revealed. Some of the.se were pub forward In our 
letter of the 12th July 1911, others have been advanced by leeat 
Governments. 

(a) Proposal that the police should be forbidden to questions prieawtw* 
once he has been arrested. 

The Madras Government recommend the issue of instructions to 
make it clear tlut when the polics are endeavouring to discover ilm 
author of a crime there is no objection to their making enquiries of, or 
putting questions to, any persop from whom they think they caw 
obtain useful information, but that when once an accused person ban 
been arrested, while they may, aud indeed should, listen to any statw- 
meuts which be may vein utorily make, they shtmld be strictly forbiddasp 
to interrogate liim or preso him to make a statement. The pritonrjt 
duty of the police after arrest is to take an accused person befoM n 
magistrate within the time prescribed in section 61 of the Ortwitud 
Procedure Code, and it is only in very exceptional ciroumstanees tbak 
he should thereafter be returned to police custody. We underitsiiMl 
that tho iastructions actually issued in Madras further atlpulakk 
that if the police desire to question an accused after arrest, tiw 
permission of the magistrate must bo obtained. We welcome tbeaw 
suggc.stions as most useful, aud are prepared bo direct tbeiv general 
adoption. It is true that no rules will prevent tho poli0e from 
qucHtioning a man if they wish to do so aud have the opportunity 
while he is in their custody, but if they do so, they will know that 
they are acting contrary to rale, and it is only by the eioady proa- 
sure (>! instructions that they will be made to underatiiafAd ihab 
attempts to obtain confessiona are not only improper but a sign of 
want of intelligeuce or a lack of industry. It would be irratibuil . 
to forbid the iuteriogation of a man while he is merely a 
bnt once he has been arrested (aud he should not be arreetwa Mi 
insnfficient evidence) he should not he pressed to ionriminale bisia- 
s«lf. The object, in fact, is to limit the use of secitOA lfi# an 
far aa possible to cases in which the accused ia really anilotif . Id; 
oobarden his mind before a magistrate. Making allowad^ W 
differences in the Indian system as to the evidential valoe q|' sNld- 
meots made to the piKee, the remarks of Lord Branspion oil fib* * ' 
point in so address to Buxlish oonstables [of which we aa^ME ipt 
extract (enclosure no. 12) j seem to us clearly to aummss^a fihMi. > 
appropriate principles to be followed. f 

(fr) Proposal that a prisoner who has confessed should^ in 

tances, be returned to police emtodjf^ ' : 

This Was mooted in our letter of the 12th July " 

general views of those cousultei is that an absolute 'pfohtbibibi^^ i^ / 
remands to police custody after confession Is itApraottcaAd 
the prisoner may be required to idenUfy pei^na proj^Hy* In . 
assist at the disoorery of property, or gea^lly, ^esMit 

hia statement is being verified. It is atd^reo ver bn , bn , 

thnt it is not the prteoaer who has neado * <M>nfemkk thi^ dtauite 
in mnob dimgetof iU-treAtm$ut |^ H jk trtti ^at 
tber tutored, biit it i» rather the wan ; who he# aantv 
mahe A.:eUt«ipi#t'’AOd wbe* at4be;>)b# ; 
wlibtit 'the. pollet ara-. BMy ;.«a ' 

reiidHotIhQ of 

•xeraba of ibe^pb^ ^^reataid##^ 
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4lier (WDuden^ion of made we think the 

^following principles should be insisted apon;~ 

(t) A remand to polioe ciistodj should not be given unless 
the officer making the application is able to show good 
and satisfactory grounds for it; a general statement 
that the accused may be able to give further informa- 
tion should not be accepted. 

(m) No such order should be passed by an officer of lower status 
than a stipendiary magistrate exercising 2ud class 
powers. 


(hi) Whenever possil)le, where the object of the remand is the 
verification of the prisoner’s statement, he shall be 
remanded to the charge of a magistrate. (The Calcutta 
High Court would forbid the presence of the invistiga- 
ting police and direct the magistrate merely to confine 
his attention to verifying the facts alleged, while refrain- 
ing from any attempt to obtain admission in corrobora- 
tion of new facts, but in practice, we think it impossible 
to attempt an absolute direction to tliis efiect. The 
presence of the investigating police may, in certain 
circumstances, be essential, while the magistrate may be 
trusted to exercise a proper discretion.) 

(I'w) The [)eriod of the remand should always be as short as 
possible. 

(v) A prisoner who has been produced for the purpose of mak- 
ing a confesssion, and who has declined to do so, or has 
made a statement which, from the point of view of the 
prosecution is uusatisfantory, should iu no circumstances 
be remat»ded to police custody. 

(I'l) So for as is practicable, confessing prisoners while in jail 
awaiting trial should be separated Jrora others. 

All these safeguards should materially diminish any risk of abuse 
A)f the power to romand to police custody, and at the same time they 
recognise the practical conditions in which investigations, etc., are 
conducted, which in sumo instances preclude the issue of absolutely 
rigid rules. 

■(c) Proposal that confessions should only be recorded by a magistrate 
having jurisdiction, a Id class magistrate ora specialty empowemt 
2nd class magistrate. 


There is practical agreement among those consulted that the more 
-experienced and responsible the magistrate who record.'! a confession 
the better. While the risk that a junior magistrate is likely to be 
improperly inrinonced by the police is apt to be exaggerated, the 
presumption is that the more senior offioets are mure likely to ol)Hcrve 
-oarefully the prcscribt?d 'procedure auJ to bring a more mature judg- 
ment to bear. Goi>d reason has been shown for di.scardi ng tlie condi- 
tion that the magistrate before whom the accused is brought must be 
the one who will commit or try *die case, hut we are willing to limit 
the recording of oonfessiuns to sub divisional magi.strates, stipendiary 
magistratie of the l.sl class, or of the 2Dd class if speoially empowered. 
We ha’fe not overUx)kod the opinion of tiic. Madras Govornmeat that 
em absolute restriction t> lei class magistrates, who may be ou tour 
may be inconvenient, or the 8ugge.%tiork of the Governineut «>f U u.-nbay 
that reeoUirse might bo Inui to a magistrate <‘f lower status if a higher 
•officer cannot bo reached within a sipeeiiied time, which is analogous 
to » rule already eurwnt iu the G nited Pr<»vincet! to the cllect tliU 
** $yBry confession which a prisoner in police custody whhe.s to make 
hhculd be recorded by the highest magUtrate, short ui the district 
magis'trate, who con 4)6 reached in a reasonable time.” The Calcutta 
'Htgli Cottrt would also recognise that a iii&gisirate of lower status 
Tliay ba called in if no other is avatlablA, but on the wh(»le, wo think 
instances of practical inconveuieuoe will be few, and we 
WO(dd be prepared to ignore them in view of the advaotagos of 
leatridiiig the record of coufessioas to courts of status and experience. 
^d) Proposal that no prisoner should be produced for record of his con- 
fession unless he has sfient at least one night out of police custody. 


Tjbe answers received Indicate that while the principle underlying 
ike enggestion Is recognised to be enuad, no definite rule to this effect 
ia practicable. Wo tlunk that all that can be douo is to deprecate 
immediate examination of an accused person, directly the police 
bring him into court, and to suggest the advisability (where possible) 
9I giving Into a few hcKirs for reflection, in circumstanoes^'iu whiidi he 
^ infic^noed by the police, before his statement is recorded. 


Prop0dl lh<ii^h^ accused person shall be prodficed before a magie- 
C's ‘ ifmfa to make a conefssion until he hatf bem examined by the 
' ^strict et^ennUndeni or assistant eupet intendmt police. 

A i|^e to. this effaevt is current in the Meerut dUtriot of the United 
, bttt w^le it U desirable tf^t th^rders ofaachao officer 

v eqniUt hMfhre a remand to polioe 

^ tbia effect is likely to be 
: aii »e > j^libr , plUbe offiotiiM bre /mpieiitl/ absent on 

mttir. Tbt fH)bed(if« desirtthle» whew practicable. 






if) Proposal that when a confession i$ recorded the investiy ruisuy 
police shall not be present. 

This suggestion is offered by the Bengal Government, with whom 
the High Court agrees, and in the United Provinoea there is an instroo- 
tioD to this effect, as also that the fast shall be noted on the record. 
The precaution seems reasonable, and we would support it for general 
adoption. 

{y) Proposal that confession should ordinarily he recorded-yjss opem 
court and during court hours, unless for exceptional reasons. 

This too is favoured by the Bengal Governmeot, the idea being, 
presumably, that all shall be done openly aud above board. There 
may bo circumstance requiriug a different procedure, but ordinariljr 
that suggested should be feasible, and it possesses some advantages. 

(h) Proposal that confessing prisoners should be questioned by the court 
whether they have complaints of ill-treatment to make. 

Of tlio Local Ooveruments who have noticed the point, those of the 
United Provinces aud Eastern Bengal aud Assam support the idea, 
but the Govermuont of Bengal is opj»osed to the inviting of oomplaiota^ 
and tlie Allahabad High Court notes that the procedure would be of 
little benefit. The Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province considers that it is open to strong objection. It appears to 
us that the essential point is that the magistrate should satisfy himself, 
that the confession is being voluntarily made, and we would preeeribo 
no direct interrogation of the kind suggested. If an accused person ba« 
been coaxed or intimidated into making a false confession, be will 
certainly have been tutored to deny that he has had any pressure mr 
force put upon him. 

(1) Proposal that a magistrate should question the confessing prisoner 
with the view of ascertaining the exact circumstances in which hip 
confession was made and the connection of the Police with it. 

This is advanced by the Government of Madras, and it meigeo 
in a wider proposition which emanates from other quarters (noticei^ljr 
from Burma and the Central Provinces) that it should bo the endeavour 
of the Court to record the confes-siou in as much detail as possible, 
with a view of affording material from which its gcouiueaess can be 
judged and of testing whether it is freely made or is merely the ontr- 
come of suggestion. We arc aware tiiat anything like the cross-examln*-' 
tion of the uccusod lias been rightly deprecated by the courts, bnl;. 
it seems to us to be desirable that, without any attempt at heckling^ 
or endeavour to entrap the accused, a magistrate should record his « 
statement with as much detail as possible. The more detailed a con- 
fession the greater ihe chances of correctly estimating its value. Il ia 
also useful to know precisely how it came to be made, to what extent 
the police had anything to do with the accused prior to it, and in the 
contVsslon itself the fullest possible particulars of the incidents involved. 
The questions aud answers would of course be recorded, and any 
misuse of the procedure would thus be detected. It would also bo 
expedient that the magistiaie should add to the cerliScat.e required 
by soclion 164, in hi.s own hand, a statemeut of the grounds on which ho 
believes that the conro-ssion is genuine, the precautions wliioli he took 
to remove tlie aooiwed from the infiuenco of the police and the time 
(if any) given to him for redection. In the United Provinces nino 
definite questions are prescribed calculated to eusure that the con- 
fession is being voluntarily made, but such detail is, on the whole, to 
bo deprecated. But if a record of the general character indicated 
WHS made, the attention of the magistrate would be directed towards 
the possible risks against which ho had to guard, and the full eiroama- 
tances of the confession would be stated at the time, 

7. These proposals cover the differet safeguards which, after oarefol 
examination of the circumstances surrotindiug this difficult question,, 
we are prepared to recommend, and if they meet with Your Lordship's 
approv al, we will addnvss Local Governments requesting them to arnead 
their rules in conformity with them, after such consultation with the 
different High Courts, etc., as may be necessary. So far as possible 
we would prefer to proceed by the is.sue of iiustructJons, but the noccssiiy 
of amending the law can be further considered when the policy to bo 
followed is finally approved. We will await V uor Lordship’s reply, 
however, before any action on these lines is taken. 

8, As it ap[)earei to be possible that Your Lordship might desira 
to make public the discussion.s on the important qiie.stioQS now raiaod 
we have obtained the concurrence of the Judicial anthorities who 
have been consulted to that course. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lord Marquess, 

Your Lordship’s obedient, servants, 

H.\KD1NGE or PEMSHURST. 
O’MOORE OREAGH. 

HAUCOURT BUTLER. 

S. A. IMAM, 

W. U. CLARK. 

B. H. CRADDOCK. , 

W,S. MEYER. 
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T«iU*h F«»» m«d« m Ti^ejr 

, Jnrt unpacked fresh soft Turfash Fezes, Military 
I CWpaAa, as worn by Turk high officials, straw-hned 
jhard Egyptian Tarliouches of d^erent quahUea, sizes, 
mj^ljpohurs. Prices varying fh>w ft». 2 to Ks. 5 . 

S. F. CWSHTI ♦ , 

Benarsi Mansions, Delhi. 

Sole*Agents for India 

for Fabriqua Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 


The Delhi Academy of Architecture. 

BENARSI MANSIONS, 

CHANONI CHOWK. 

' For imparting up-towlate training in Architecture and 
Building Ckmstruction on Western lines. 

Apply to : — 

THE PRINCIPAL 


Personal Etperience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the duly paper of onr Moslem brothers. 

Tbo Proprietor of the **Akhbar iTslam/* tho leading 
4*Uj ot Bombay, in the isHue of tlie .SUfh dnnuary 11) J 8, writes : 
**Tb# well-known native phjHioian, l)r, Kalidas* Motiram of 
Esjkot, hes obtained otunorouH cert! doalee for hi.s medicines that 
lutYe stood a saoooNsfnl test to diseases pertaioin); both to 
males and foinalen on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Govcrnnieut amongst 
which, tho Royal Yakuti Anunga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
ran in all parts of the body, gives stability U* genuine luauhood 
rwnoving all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vineed of the fact that the praises regarding tho pills made in tho 
adv^isement appearing in (his paper under Uio signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend tho use of the pills for perMOns having a 
lean body and enfforing from debility.*’ 


THE ROYAL YAKUTI AHANGA VILAS. 


I'lils Yaicnri or life-giving nwtnr has been prepared from 
Ute heat choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
Inl property of ineroasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
diaordera. In fact, it tnakes man a man. This valuable medicine 
ia uaiMl in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
Clir wateemed cnsUimws. But we have ventured to give it publi 
nation aimply with a view to place it liefore the general public 
owing to tlie demand of several friends. It ia neerlless to expatiaie 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medhune. We 
would not like to blow the French boro as is tire fashion of tho 
day^ hut auffierf It to say that the use of the imidiciue is recom- 
inettdftd iq those who have any faith in th« efficacy of Ayarvedki 
god Uuanl medicine*. We reevunmend it alao to those persons 
who detdire (o tone up the nervonn system, to strengthen the bokly, 
awd to guard ag.-iitisl debility. It works like 
a oWm ahd the effect is lasting, it replaces lost strength and 
irihkeiMktea the enikoiatad, and it is enough to say that musk ia 
aU tli^t which a peirfamer admires, it is that which diffneea frag- 
vknew oil ila d%i» kumd. Trie* i*er tin containiTig 40 pills, Rnpeaa 
ten daly f lSe. 44), Pdihfcge extra. No ParAae necessary. 

Dr. XAIIMS jkmiUUll, R«ik«t, KalUawar, Ia£a. 
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An Ottoman Daily JonmaL 
Addregs .^OHSTAfiTINOWB, FLACE DU TAJW 1*4 «, 


The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modem life of 
New Turkey. 


The Jeune Turc gives the most exact and 6arly infor* 
mation alxiut the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 

The JeuUe Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Economical articles on all questions connected 
with the Near East and teems vrith. humorous 
literature palpitating with Political life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the 'Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

A paper, baring the greateat circulation in the East 


Subscription for Foreign Countrie* i 
For a year Rs. 24/- For (5 months Rs. 15/- & for 8 months Rs. 7/8/“ 


RUUNG BY MACHINE 


LEDGERS AND CASH BOOKS SUPPLffiD 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 
DIE STAMRING NEATLY DOI^E 


MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 
SATtSFACTION GUARANTEED 
TRIAL ORDER SOLiOTED. 


THE COMRADE PRESS, 
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EXTRACT TROM A LETTER RECEIVED FROM THE 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAUTY PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


ESANOFELE and MALARIA. 




Tr<1ilment with ESANOFELE coutrolled with quinine in most cascfi was recently given a fair trial The 
majority of the caeea belonged to the Parol Hindu Orphanage, where MALARIA OF A PARTICULARLY SEVERE TYPE raged 
this year. 43 eases ot Malaria were treated of which FIVE WERE CHRONIC, with considerable enlargement of spleen and General 
Malaria Cachexia." Result : 


REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OF THE SPLEEN ^ ^ 

DISAPPEARANCE OF PARASITES ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

INCREASE IN THE HAEMOGLOBIN VALUE if 4f 

GENERAL CONDITION OF PATIENTS VERY SATISFACTORY. 


Writing on the result of chronic cases the report states: — “ Quinine would not have worked equally well in these oases and one 
is especially emboldened to give this opinion from the case of a Snkharam Jivaji, who was a chronic sufferer and ALWAYS TOOK 
INE OR QUININE AND ARSENIC MIXTURES WITHOUT MUCH BENEFIT. 

“ On the whole, ESANOFELE appears to have VERY GOOD EFFECT ON CHRONIC CASES. 


■ w 

IQCI 


ESANOFELE is obtainable from all Chemists and Dealers thronghout BRITISH INDIA, BURMA AND CETLOK. 
Otfural Agtntt : — 


Messrs. B. G. GORIO & Co., 

3. Wdl.ee Street, BOMBAY. 


FOR rKPAirrs 

"ESANOKBLIKA.'’ 
APTKB MALARIA. 
PEUBO CHINA WINK. 


It 


MANVFACTURJSIiS 
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H. M. Ahmad Beg, 


Indian Rubber Statnp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Enpf^raver, Monogmmist, Munu- 
facttirer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Detder u£ all 
Staniping RcHiuisites and Rubi er Hand Presses. 
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The Manager, 

"THE COMRADE” Press, 

Kucha-i'CKelan, 

DELHI. 

Dear Sir, 


EVERY KIND OF 


PRINTING DONE 


IN THE “COMRADE” 


PRESS. DELHI 


We duly received six schedule books sent to-day 
and arr‘ ijiiite satisfied with the work. Will you kindly 
send us as srv^a as po.ssihle three copies of the issue 
schedule, proof of which was sent to you the other 
day. 

We hope you will endeavour to complete the order 
at an early date. 


^ » if 


/ ■ 


Yours faithfuUy, 

Per Pro. THOS COOK * SON, 
C. Ltnw. 
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niP nip V 

No experience is necessary. Men, Women, Boys and Girls, all 
can make themselves earning units in their family. No lengthy 
tuition — No Premiums — No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small 
price of a DURBAR AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker 
and wage earner at once. 

ANOTHER MILLION WORKERS « 

WANTED 


f^tookinga 


We hit VC at proHcnt mill ions of workcrn, all over the world, allbusy — very bu8y, supplying 
tgs, etc., but tnev are not sufficient. Wb' auinot meet the groat donmnd for hosiery made on 
^-KNITTEKS-^We want a M ILLION MORE—We WANT YOU. Write for full parties 


plying us with socks^ 
ide on our DURBAKi 
particulars TO-DAY,. 


READ WHAT A WORKER SAYS:- 

StM. Pan, 1 0th Augm 101 S, 

1 beg to inform you that 1 have sent yon two paid porcels, one on Oms 14th instant and the oUier to-day, containing half « doeen pair of 
Cknt’s Socka each and requeat that you >YiU be kind enough to rcturu me the quantity of wool consumed in them and pay my usual ^agwt 
al aa early date. 

Thanka very much for the nice little machine you sent me, and it runs so smoothly that I can be able to knit daily half-a-dozen paitm of 
i3eSt** Socks and whoa speeds oonitM* a few more pairs can easily l)e kniUod. 

Wishing you every suocesa. 1 ara, Dear Sire, 

Yours faithfully, 

(8d.) Miui.N. PEDDim 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 

u 611 Ze WllCRier OC Lo*, Dei>artm«iit No. 36 , 


11-2 UndlMi' 
CALCUTTA, 



THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FULL DETAILS. 

FILL IT IN, DETACH ALONG DOTTED LINES. AND SEND TO-DAY. j 

■■■ 

Date .. 4 L: 

OsSTTiBUBH, 

I wish to take i4vBnt»ge of your offer. Please send me Immediately full particulars, whe|el>y 1 m ten 
Ha. 3 a day. Hoclosed please find Anna Stamp to help to pay poBtages, ^ \ 


Naim 

A 4 dr§o$ 




m'. «<,>.• •> , «b*>. 


GENj^ WHEELER & CO, Dcsit 3 $, 1 l-SJiiidiay sy?tiowr^^ 




7'*’t •»*' A. 



f>riaiM.aiid ^ Aiu Ka^ 
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iiprigJil, 8['eak thjf thougUt, I 

Ttw tiuth iho?i hMt, Ui»t all may Hh*r«‘ ; J 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; j 

They only live who dare ! | 

— Mwrtt. 
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Fbe Week. 


Home Role. 


f^tin'ion, b'ch, II. 

In the conrso bin *}pe«eh Mr. Idoyd (jeorgM itaid that tip; 

, 4jio»«tnrovnt would go to the very cxtr«;n«?, cuiijmtible with the main 

i puriioee of the Bill, but they could not, aod would uot, betray (<ie 

majority of the Irishmen. Alter the proposalw liini beeii pusiued in 
I the Commons, tiiey would ^<) the I.ordj whom they had no 
• conifol. The rusponsihilitv for vrhat would happen ihore would rcs-t 
with the Oppoailion, If after (l)in>, cveiything po.-;sil-l(! to allay the 
legitimate feara of U later the tiovei'uiueut quailed lief ore tlie ihrnatK 
of violence, they would violate their trust. Mr Lloyd Deorge said 
that for some time they had bren liring at long range, but their 
opponents were now face to face with them. The (lovernment would 
submit Us proposals on its owq rtfap<mKlbility which was the heaviest 
that had devolved on any Government, hut the respon.sihility for accep- 
tance or rejevtioi), which lay with the Oppiisitiou, was equally heavy. 
In the House of Commons t<» day, the debate was resumed by 8ir .John 
Biiuon. He laid stress uu the declaration tlnUr an election now 
would mean tearing up of the Parliament Act for ever. This the 
MlniateriaUsts were determined to resist. 

Sir Edward Carson, who, on rising was rocoivtsi with salvoes of 
‘ 4a|^ecl^ conrid^^ that Mr. Asquith’s speech was absolutely dis- 
Mp^inting. He ehouui have outlined tlie actual proposals. Sir 
Carson laid emphasis qn the unparalleled gravity of the 
statmneni in the King’s sp^h. He said thnt the Bill was con> 
F dinned: on ^ own oonf^on. Someihiug had 

nodbuhtedly been gained. Oulouel he said, would now 

|lffhapn eease ietling .hisy oonstitiMnti i^t he (Sir Edward Carson) 
. fitti iiii^ He tbAfc thn G^eroment weie insnoeuvring 


(Ijoud cheers). They were making (he pDsition of the Irisb 
IjnioiiistB i.jtoh'rabli*. I’h'-y were asking them to sit quiet and vote 
c.stiiiiatfs while the situatioi. in IJlstcr was becouiiug daily more 
difliciill. Lbter did n<.t want court shIoiis. She waritcd to be left 
alone, lie declared with cruji'iasis ; *'Yt>u laughed at the Con- 
veuant. Laugii at it now.’ (Cheers). 

Sir I'ld ward Carson inferred from Mr. Asq nit h’« spotv.h that the 
e.vdu.sion of Ulster did not eoiiHict witli the fundamental principles 
of tlie Bill. If ex. lusion. wen.! proposed, it would be his duty to go 
iuumHlittieiy to Ulster and consult with the people. If they attempt- 
ed to coiiipt I Ulster to Come under the control of the Dubliu Parlia- 
ment, he, regflidless of persona! conscqnence.s. would go with the 
pejMjlo to the end in the policy of resiutmice. 

Mr. Redmond said that the ITaliimalists were rea.ly to respond * 
to the jdeu for amicHble settlement. He considered that the Opposi- 
tion Htd Dot Mie U tvernnieut slioul 1 have taken the initiative. He 
jiceepied however the iicw situation. .Mr. Redmond iudignautly 
ropuiliatf’d die snggeslioM that (lie Nationalists only wanted Ulster’s 
laxe.s, 11- deprecated (lie talk of civil war. He did iiol take a 
irngi<* view in t hat connec tion. He desired most sincerely that the 
new I'aj'lianifiit should not la* handicapped by any conflict between 
fellow count rynien. 

Mr. Bonar Law said that he fully aocepted the re.SjAmsibility of 
comitf n.uioing re.sist.ance on the jvart of Ulster. 1 1 ep<?r a people in 
the world s history were entitled to re.sist, Ulstermen were. It was 
certain that the country had given no luandab' to coerce Ulster. 
The single fact that ai med coercion would be uevees-sary entirely altered 
the sif nation. Mr. Asquith, on the lOlh instant by olTeriug special 
treHisnciit to Ulster, iiad admitted her special identity. It inevitably 
followed tlnif if Ulstcrnun were not couvinooil of the acceptability of 
hir prep osals Ulster should be « xcludcd from the scope of the Bill. 
It WHS in Ml. Asipiitli’s power to prevent civil war by making pro- 
posals acceptal'le to Ulster or going to the peo(ile. 

Mr. Walter Long's arneiulment to the Addre.-s was nqixited to- 
night by oHd to 25b. 

Debate in the House of Lords. 

/.o-.dora, AV6. //. 

In the H oiise of Lords this evening, l^ord ijoreburu resutnoci 
debate. He described the King’s refertmee to the gravity of the 
sitnatron us a courageous and hononraiile departure. Ho considered 
that dissolution did uot ofTcr a i-n|nti<in, but merely postponed the 
question. Tim Bill was a gisal one, but settlemeut by consont was 
better. The real danger was not so much bloodshed aud civil com- 
motion as the prolongation of discontent and disloyalty in Ireland. 
He believed that Federalism would prove the, solution of the difficulty. 
He made a strong apimsl for c.mciliatorinoss and gtrod will to all. 

Lord Lausdowne affirmed tlmt everyone was in favour of a 
friendly arrangement, but the Government made no suggeationa. 
Ho was bound to sny that the prospect appeared as hopeless as it 
conld possibly be. Even if Ulster were sxolndod, o.xclusion would 
have to be acconipainod by safeguards in the interests of extra- 
IHsteir Unionists. The proper ebnrse for the Government as d«iiioh 
orats and straightforward men to pursue was to frame whatovar 
amendments they thought necessary and then go to the oonDtryi. . 
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Lord Haldane admitted that thin «|*eciac Bill had never b<»u 
before the country, hut Huid tlmt priii(:ij>If» had Ixen fully dis- 
tfdiMed and tlio Unionixtfi /n'nvc some iuliinHtion that they were 

prepared tfi> inw^t the fJrteeriiuie/jt in principle, Kolfh'tneijt would he 
intpoHfi ihh-. 

Allahabad. I'eb. 11. 

The piiblisluH a review hy Mr. Horace I’liuikelt of the 

condition (»f IieUnd. Mr. I'ltinkelt is eonviii.«-d that IHstcnnen 
will light if tiecehsar), and die for what they regard aa a holy, 
righteoas caUHP, and he snggei<tK that ‘Ulster slxeild accept Home 
Rnle on condition of lieing given the right to secede after the term 
df trial, Tlie 'f'imfK docs rod think tlial'this provides a solnlioti. 

/.niidan, h'eh, lil. 

Tn ilie ii oiise of lords. Lord (hewn saiil that tlie (jl.iverument 
did not believe that the learn of IJl.ster wirre jiHlilied, but he wuh 
prepnred to try to meet them He would not remain in the olliee a 
dtty if he believed that (he infeiestM of anybody in (J later would ho 
imperilled. 

Tlie 8ttiking feature of tlie debate was e brief Htaietnent by 
Lord Bnbci'ta who declared that it was unthirikahh* that tlie Army 
nhoidd be called on to fight against (IKteriles. Such action, he saifl, 
would mean the ruin of the Army. 

Lord Midleloii’a umundiiient was adopted by 2 Id to .bb. 

Orieiita! School. 

Londan, Fch. 12. 

A meeting is to Ih; held at Mansion House on May (>tli. at which 
Lord Orotner, Lord Cur/.ou and membcis of the Cii!»iiiet will speak 
4o inangmato n campaign for obtaining an endowment fund, grants, 
and aubserifitions for tlie Oiiental Language Sehool. 

That (iovei tinient has promised CLODOaiid the India Office 
J>1, 250 per unuum, leaving ,CH,7b() to larus.sured annually for the 
(Utahlishmeiit of an elficieiit sclend. 

Pending legiHlalion on the lines of the recommendations of I.ord 
Haldane's Itoyal Oommis.sion, the school will b(> cstidili.-died imdi*r 
• Uoyal (Jhartor, tlie drafi of wliicli has been approved liy tlie I'rivy 
Council. 

It ia hoped to begin work on the strnetnral alteration of the 
London Institute in April and to finish it early in 1 i* 1 5. A rion- 
olTUdal oomndtiee., with Sir Montagu Tiirn-M u.s (^bairimui, has been 
formed to furllier the project and collect Knliseriptions. 

Resignation of Lord Gladstone. 

London, l'f>h. 11, 

In the Houhc of (bunmons to 'lay Mr. Hurr'onrt announced that 
Lord Oladstoiie would resign at the end of the pivsent session of 
the Union Parliament. His lesignation was due solely to dome.stic 
reasons and had no eonnection wlnr'ever with nu'ent events. Ilis 
«lMxa3SH(>r Would be designated in a day or two. 

LoruJcn Feb. I L. 

It is oflieially stated that Mr, Buxton will snci-e d l.md Uiadstone 
an Oovernor-denei'd of South Africa. The appoiiilnientH o.*’ Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Mnslernian, Mr. Hohhouse, and Mr. Samuel are 
oon firmed. 

Natal Indians. 

London, Ftih. 12. 

At question time in the Hnnso of (o>mmonH ttv-day Mr. Har<!ourt 
explained to Mr, Wedgwood ihe cireumsfaiii’es isices^itnting ib<4 
fltiitding back <>f u number <if Ntilal Indiam- !<< the mines lo vrork 
instead of to prison lie said that tlie pui, .'diir,* appeared to b;3 
Itrgal, but fortunately it was not the noruiul state of alTairs. 

JjEAgtan Islands 

* CnntantinonU, Feb. 16. 

The decision of file rowers regarding the Aegean Islands has 
been rminnotnicaied to the I’one am*’ a written tvply askod for. 
Turkish ortieial ciicles are tli-api-ointi'il and grieved, and it is not 
improbable that Turkey will endeavour lo negritiate diieeily with 
Greece for the exchange of ihe islands occupied by Italy tut (Jhios 
libd Mityiene. 

Con»t mtinoplr, Feb. 16. 
In reply to the dre.i.'»ltnr of the Powers regarding the /I'igeaii I.slnnils, 
the Pi ,rte point out (hat it if«d Uopetl iliai with regard to the island 
in »l»e 'icinity of ike aliaits and tl,o>e it, tr‘gially belonging to Ada 
A'linor the P« werw wmild have s-dved the <.pie^tion of the /1'lgeat* in 
aCeordai'ce with the bec't interests of the directly interesled | urti<>R. 
Th^ P«»rle reeognisea the duties of |M)ace, but says it will endeavour 
(k> assure its legitimate demands. 

New Albania. 

Berlin, Feb. IS. 

The Prince of Wield has roturnod here. 

liAtiAM WAiiauira aa Escort. 

London, Feb. 16, 

The Ttalinn Wsrsldp Qi crfo i.«5 ox verted at V'enic tn erenrf the 
A qfurinn wmaLip Taurwt couTejiug tjhc Priboe o. Wied to JDiurmo* 


Turkish Railways. 

• Berlin Feb, 19. 

The draft of the Franco-Oermaa Agreement regarding the 
Turkish railway fimme el question has been initialled, it takes the 
form of an arrangement between the Deutsche Bank, representing 
the AnaUilian and Bigdad Halwa'S, and the Ottoman Bank, 
re|)icsen ting the Syrian Railway Company and the Oompany to 
he formed for the Black Sea basin. 

Turkey. 

London, Feb. 11. 

Reuter leurn.s respecting the repeated rumours of a Turco-Bul- 
gurinn combination against Oree<!e, the Rumuiiia and Servia would 
ccitiiinly inOTven** in favour of Or<(ce, tln.ugh (hey would remain 
quiescent if Turkey al'jiie atlaidcod (1 recce, 

Turko- Persian Frontier. 

Karachi Feb, 14. 

'l\w Sind (hiZi tie' H Mahomerah correspondent writes under date 
February 7th : — The Frontier Commissions returned on Thursday 
night from Sabah, liaving had ii very trying time in heavy rain. 
They have now delimited all tlie frontier within easy reach of 
Maliornernli, and it is undersUind that an early move will be made 
to a fresh centre. The results of their delilHuatioiis have not been 
made public, but it is understood that so far the delimited fnmtier 
follows liie boundary lines hitherto, to mutually recoguixijd by Turkey 
and Persia. 

Hindus in America. 

Waehingtcm, Feb. 14. 

.Mr. Sudhindni Bose, Professor of Lowa University, was one 
of tho.se who nppeari'd before the Iminigration Committee of the 
House of Representatives to give evidence. He opposed the ex- 
chi.si'in of IliiidiiH from the comitry on the gionml that kindred 
Aryan people were entitled to theriglits of British subjects. When 
tier ('hnirimin ol.i.scrved (hat Briii.sh Colonics were excluding 
Hindus, Mr. Bose n plinl that the Imperial (jrovernment had 
yet endorsed their exidusioo 

Persian Budget. 

Tiheran, Feb. 11. 

A proelama'iiin will be piublished on Piidtiy, tiie birthday of the 
Propliet, fixing the Coronal iorj tor .Inly 2l.-.t. \ comniissi-an con- 

sisting of two Itelginns, is dnd'liiig the Biplgct in readiness forth,' 
meeting of the MfJltKi^. liitlieno, Per.'ia has Imd no regular Budget. 

Tim f dlowitig telcgi-fl; hie communication bus been received 
froit. ilie Foicign office at Tvlicratt by Sir Mir/u I'avood Kliau. 
Miftshoe Siiltatieh, Consul-(»eneral for Persia, at Calcutta . - - 

“ On t.he Ihih instant in the Ibirbiir S.ilam in rdifran on 
the ocension of Id in borioiir of the unniv'‘r>ary of the Prophet, 
it will bedct liin-d by lliglincss tlie Regent, tluit according to 
the kK Ar'icle of the ( '.uisi iiniioii, the eoiomition of His [uqverial 
Majesty the Shall w.ll take place on the 27lb Skaban corresfu>udiag 
with the 22nd dniy U)14.” 

Froniicr Raids. 

Kohat, Feb. 11. 

Some few days ago the village of dhandari in the Cliulra Valley 
was raide 1 and three houses were looted. In the first, a young 
Iv.iebelor, on the ove i.f e uiel iding tlu> Kargain which was to provide 
1 *m with a wife, was tied to bin bed and robbed of Rs. 200. Joickr- 
ly he liadnlie.ady .ser.t away ll e two hundred rupees to tShnkarda^ah 
in part payment, fiet ua hope the young womau’a relatives will 
not l*e hard-hearted enough to make him wait for hU bride till 
lie liHs "nee again saved np enongli money to jiuy ti)o price in full f 

In the next hou-se, a widow was robbed of al! her money aott 
jewels. Raidt r.s Imvo rather a predilection fori ieh widows. 

Whllat searching the third house, one of the hoiiaehold, wl!r^ 
had managed to slip away, raised the alarm and the j aider® made 
off before help arrived. It is very p<issible, however, that local 
ettu’masArs were riHpon.sible for this claciiity. But raids aud raidtiff 
have had a stiff set back owing to the vigorous measures the Andr ■ 
has been obliged to take with the Khoft outlaws, Shaurang and 
his gang, who it may lw> remeiribered raided Jatfa Lstrail KWl 
raiher more than a year ago, have been captured by the Qqve#:uor 
of Kliost and a Khaltack of these parts and some Hindos haw 
been released. 

It is believed that of the three Hindus, who were carried oCi 
on the Kohat- Bannu road on tiio 11th of laU month, two haw 
been killed, their cnptnrs and the third hidden away soinewhcra 
in Trans-Border territory. Of tlw eaptivos wag a PnbUo 
Works Department road contractor, and it is probable that he ii 
tha one who is still alive. 

South Africa. 

Car0m, Foh.ti, 

The Jdeverend C. Andrews Iiwirred before a «»igtihgnighe(| 
andi-nc(j in the Tiiy Hall to day on the aabjvct of Rabindiaflath^ 
Tagore, The Mayor pi eaided. 

'A!t ■- .j’ 


The GNnrade. 
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Mr. Merriman, nioyiag a rote of thanks to the feotorer, em- 
phasised the necessity for a better understanding of the Indians, 
particnlarly of Indian intellectual life. 

Lord Gladstone, seconding the motion, said that the had list- 
«ad with great pleasare to the lecture which was one to make them 
think and realise in a fuller degree what India was, what their 
duties were to a people who were members of the British Empire. 
Lord Gladstone said that the subject had interested him when at 
Oxford. He had made a special study of Indian history, and 
had later visited India. lie wished more South Africans could 
go there, and by so doing rise to the highest appreciation of what 
the Indians were. They would then think less of India us a 
country which sends its coolies to the Soutlj African coast, and 
would realise that there was Jo the personality of Uabindranuth 
Tagore an intense expression of an iinsginative national life. In 
fact, India had developed perhaps far above the line attained by 
some parts of the British Empire in its civilisation, and the eiTorts 
to rise to a higher life. His Excellency joined with Mr. Merriman 
in thanking the Reverend C. Andrews. Ue believed his lecture 
would do much to induce a feeling which would help to a solution 
of tb© troubles which had stood in the way of good relations be- 
tween India and South Africa. They were troubles which, they 
all hoped and expected, would be solved before long. He thanked 
Uid lecturer heartily for his efforts to bring about a better under- 
•tanding. 


Our London Letter. 

The Lok’don Indian Association. 

Londov. i]0th, January, 1914. 

This Association, which owes its creation and popularity 
mainly to the efforts of Mr. M. A. .liimali, is gradually though 
ateadily becoming an integral part in the life of (be Indian Colony 
in Tjondon. It bolds regular fortnightly meetings at Caxlon Hall, 
Westininsi. r, when subjects of varied interest are keenly discussed 
and debated upon. Apart from acting as a happy uteaits for 
social intercourse between tim Indians, the Association uudeubtedly 
serves as ail excellent trniuing-grouiid for those who are aspiring 
to gain oratorical distinction and fame ia fiituio. 'Jim roceut 
“ parliaraeulary” delmte, arising from the fonnul introduction of the 
“Hindu and Moslem I’niversitics Bill,” reached a fairl_^ high degree 
of eftkioncy and several hitlirn'to latent .speakers were ‘discovered’ 
during the subscipumt discussion. Tlie “ House” I'oi'owcd the debate 
with intense and genuine interest. Ihe ^Kssociatuui is suffering 
from the want of permanent hcadquarteiF, but it is hoped this draw- 
back will soon be set right. 

J’uK IvoiAN SvJciAi. Cnun. 

A very laige and representative gathe.uig responded to the 
invitation of tioj President and Ccinniittec <•[ the above I'luh to » 
Hew Verr Hci’eptir n, which was held on Saturday, the 2 Ith inst., 
at the ConURught Rooms in Croat Queen .Street, Kingsway, from 
3 to ft I'. M. An e.'.trcniely intcrestiog iri'isical programme had hc.en 
arranged and the various mnalcur ‘artists,’ who.ie uames appeared 
<»n the programme, exldbiled an uiiu«uai sUiMdanl ( f perfection, which 
conld Cculainly do justi (!0 to any pvole.ssi'.'iial troupe. Mrs. Kaidn, 
who hi.s jv.st recovered from a severe iliucss, was seen after a long 
period of absence, and her nmuerous fi tends and adniirm’s were 
gfccting her on her ric veny. Her |>resence at any social function 
uever fails to tnfui’.e an ejement of cheorinoss into l1u< very soul of 
h©r fedow-guosts. Her tc-mporarv ahseiicc fioin ludian Society 
had left a gup, whicii wa.s only filled by her .velcoinc ro-appeaianc« 
amcugKl us la«t week. 

Tux “ MoKNiNO Post” on IliNurj- Mohlvm IJ.vrrY. 

The question of Hiudn-Mosleiu unity baa been dealt with by 
the Morning Post in a leading article. The sinister motives of 
ill© writer will beconic evident even to a rnoiet ca.snal observer, 
iflathad of welcoming tho new sitmition, which rs decidedly favour- 
abla for a Hindu-Moslem entente in India, as womd he tlm duty 
of a grent jonrnivh which has placed it:s iinperiali.sin before everything 
©Icie, this paper has spared no efforts to misrepresent the case to its 
readers to a degree almost reaching the stage of tragic criminality. 
A studious paiisal of the article will readily indicate tho high degree 
of utter and deplorable ignorance of the Writer on Indian quostioiiH, 
whS^h is also unhappily visible in various other newspapers in this 
country, which handle Indian prohloma from time to time. 

The Morning Post article, however, will not bo without it.s 
effect, as, leaving aside tho merits or demerits of such comrnuni- 
. Cjitfons, the iodUo ca will undoubtedly gain by tho occivsional 
prsseutiiient.s of its case before the Britisli public, through tho 
medium of the great organs of the Press ; the thinking public will 
tlms meet with the qiportunity of reflecting for itself upon the 
importance and vitality of this truly Imperial issne. From this point of 

0 / * 


view, if for no other reason, those who are devoting their energy 
and time towards the solution of the numerous problems affecting 
India and the Indians, will no donbt welcome the article io the 
Morning Post which will, no douht secure for the Iliudu- Moslem 
entente an advertisement of no little magnitude. 

Evidently the writer, who poses as more or less an authority on 
the Indian question, has thoroughly failed to grasp the simple yet 
signiiicaut fact that, in spite of tho various sections and creeds in which 
the Indian population is divided, there are certain issues on which the 
300 millions of India, whether Hindu or Moslem, are alieolutoiy 
united, abd on which they can speak with one voice. The writer of 
tho article need not stretch bac^k his memory to more than only a 
few weeks ago, when the Indian crisis in South Africa was at its 
height and when, much to his surprise and astonishment, the differences 
between tho various coininunities in India, which he has taken 
much pains to describe in his cominunication, did not for a single 
moment prevent the masses of India, irrespective of caste or creed, 
from showing their feelings and indignation in no unmistakable 

manner. J'he wave of passion which overcame the Indians and 

which shook the very finindation of British Ilulo in India, as was 

so rightly stated by Lord Ampthill at tho United Empire Club 
the other day, wastlio most Impressive demonstration of Indian unity 
and Indian co-operation in matters affecting tho Indian Empire as 
a whole. Tho writer ap[)arently requires a sound knowledge of 
modern Tiulian history, as, in the article, ho is exhibiting a 
supreme and colossal ignorance of facts. Ho seems to be absolutely 
out of touch with the present-day events in India. It will, perhaps, 
be a rude awakening for him to he told that to-day no important 
Bill, affecting tho condition of the J ndians as a whole, could come 
before the Siqiremo Council, on which the votes of tho Indian 
Members, whether Hindus or Moslem, would not be practically 

unanimous. 

The writer adopts a sad tone of (lattory — or what he, no doubt, 
intends as flattery — when he. Ge;;cribc8 the Moslem to be, in 
sentiment, propably “ nearer to the Cliristian than to the Iliudu,” 
Bearing in mind the policy of grab, which the Cliristian Ikiwers of 
Europe have been of lute following in their dealings with tho weaker 
noii-Chrisfiaii Mtutes, it i.s indeed questionable whether the above 
remark will not be received by the Moslem in the same spirit in 
whieh it was intende.l to be. accepted. 

'I’lio cnrieid uunil'er of PlarL wood's Magazine abso contain.s 
an unsigned article on India, its writer, who is evidently a stout 
party-mnn. dc.. lores the Indian ebuos eausod liy the present Liberal 
Administration, ennmeratos the litmif roiis blessings to the country 
under Lord Cur/.on's reign, describes tho present Viceroy as 
“ ready to yield to violence and let law-breakers go unpunished,” 
expresses a .siiK‘t>re hojsi that Lord Kitebouer may bo India's next 
ruler, defends the Civ’l Service ami suggests various remedies of an 
autocratic character. J’lie article in (pic.stion is so utterly inconsistent 
witli the rcalilics of the situatK ii that it hardly deserves any Svjrious 
attentnui. 

How “News” ib maok i\ Tuukey, • 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives 
an exedlent uccoant f.f tlio methods adopted by the representatives 
of the I'luropeau I'ress in the Turkish Capital for collecting “Nows,” 
which are suli.soqncntly ilashed across the wire.s as coming from some 
“reliable nrce.” 'I’lie abhi corre.s|H)ndent of the Telegraph is 
entitled to ilie deep debt of grntilmle of all those who luive tho 
real interests of J'uikcy at heart for his timely exposure of this 
reckless fraud committed on the reading public at large, inci- 
dcntly, i’.is iof. rrnation and bis lucid statement of facts indicate the 
real and busi mess- like uietbod in which the Turkish authorities attend 
to their official duties and that, in spite of various sensational reports 
which are cireulatcd .so often in the European Press, concerning the 
Sublime Porte’s intention.s or schemes regarding eurvout quc-stions, the 
Turkish siate.smen are extremely careful in observing official secrecy 
in matters of conhC((uenee. 

According to tlio corrcppondent of tlio Doil‘; Telegraph in 
Constantinople, not far from the Emba.vsie.s at Pera is a place fre- 
quented at all hours of the day by uew.s])apet corre.spomlcnts, who 
arc eager for sensational news. All the hatred and spite against tho 
Young Turks is collected there: Levantines, Creeks and Armenians 
anxiously wait there for the return of certain J..cvantine reporters who 
have proceeded earlier in the day to Staiuboul in searcii of informa- 
tion. 

In the way of some of the foreign corresjrmdents, the.se rcpc^rttu's 
spend tho whole of the afternoon wandering about the long and 
dismal corridors of the iV'rte and the Ministries watching for lunc- 
tionaries, both great and small, and obtaining from them a few odds 
and ends of conversations, the sum-total of wliioh constitutes apiece 
of news, vvliich ou their return to Pera they .season according to tho 
taste of the correspondents employing them. The latter, in their tarn, 
embroider tho news, and liicn go to obtain information of it.s accuracy 
at the Embassies, which have such a deficient news service that it may 
be regarded as non-existent. 



on rec«iT!nj( the information, 
tu4« thoir igBoraaoo under the veil ol diploniatio reaerre, feigning to 
Itaow mow than they dare tell, and while repeating and propogating 
tb« noire eonfidentlyi, give it a quasi-official diplomatic stamp. Ihe 
newe ianoir ready to be aproad thsoaghout the world. Moet of the 
eonaatioiial reports regarding Turkey have an origin of this kind 
npd, theroforOr it ia necesetary t»f rooeive them with the greatest 


otronmepectioo. 
2^rj> Awi'thili. 


ON THB “Indian Puobi.km in South Avuica.' 


’ A debate on the abore aubject, which was held at tlO United 
Stnpire Club, Piccadilly, on the 2Hth instant under tiie chair- 
manship of Mr. Pitfsjohn Oldham, produced (a atricking declaration 
by Lord Ampthill. Ulit Lordahip, who opened the debate in a 
powerful Bpeech, Haul that this question was not one of a mere otriko 
for the abolition of a poll-tax in Natal. The real origin of the 
controversy was to be found in the year 1H5H, wlieu the memorahlo 
proclamation <;f Queen Victoria to the people of India established 
for them the Charter of their rights and their liberties. The 
Indians of Sonth Africa were not agitating for votes or for eijual 
political rights with the white inhahitanls of South Africa, but were 
only asking for that which had boon actually promised to them, not 
only by the British Government but by successive Governments in 
South Africa. If British subjects wore ill treated in a foreign 
country we should demand tliat their wrongs were righted and would 
enforce that demand with Dreadnoughts and troops, and we sh<»iild 
certainly prevent one of our own partners fntm doing irreparable 
damage to the Imperial concern. It bad b*ten urged that the 
solution was to bo found In dej)orting the Indians and helping them 
to cblomse elsewhere, hut the Indians in South Africa did not want 
to go, and they had every riglit to stay there. Tliey had more right 
than some of the coauiopcdituu rilT-ralT who received an undue welcomn 
there. The colony of Natal would have boon impossible without 
Indian labour in the Helds and in the mines. 


With regard to the present situation, after 12 years of persistent 
Appeal, patient onduronco o» suffering, paswive resistance, and heroic 
selt'SacriHce and repeated disappointed hopes, an arrangomont was 
mads between the Union (iovernment and Mr. (randhi, tlm high- 
minded leader of the Indian community, and if the I 'nion Government 
had faithfully carried out their part of ihe agreement, the trouble 
would liave bt>sn at an end, hut they <lid not do so. It was agreed 
(1) that legislation should be passed in the following Session ropeal- 
iQg the obnoxious Act of 1007 ; (2) that there should be no »aeial 
bar in any future legislation ; (tl) tliat e.vi^fiog rights should he 
maintained; and (4) that there should be an amnesty for pa.ssivo 
resistors. The promised legislation was not [)fi.SNed till last year, and 
then it did not fulfil the two essential condithms of the compact — 
Tomoval of the racial bar and inaiutenauce of exi;'ting rigUti. The 
Immigranta’ Ucgnlation A<'t, moreover, prejudiced th<5 rights of 
Indians and brought about a new grievance in failing to recognise 
the validity of marriages among IJiudus and Moimuiedan.s. The p.ill- 
tax was always oppressive, and it was promised (hat it sliould be 
repeated. Thut tax was rcqulrrd simply as an iustniment wherewith 
to drive hack the coolies into indenture. He reminded tlieni of 
the public spirit disjdayed l>y the ludians when they refrained 
from taking )>art in the strike which took place on the Hand some- 
time ago. If there were much delay in the settlement of the ijnostion 
there might well be a dangerous agitation in India which would be 
frought with the gravest peril. Tlie South Afrii.ans were a virile 
raoa and had a virile way of managing affairs as we had seen during 
the paat few days. What they wanted was sirulght talk fixni the 
Imperial Government, The people of this country had no( the 
fldoteat idea what this question meant to them nor how oo npletcly 
it was within their right that it should l>o settled with jUKiice, and 
immediately. 

India, from every pxc.nt of view, was worth more to us than 8.mth 
Africa, and if it were a ohoice Ix'tweon offouding India and < ffendmg 
Boath Africa, there could be no shadow of doubt which alternative 
should be choaen ; but there was no ucod to offend either if wiser 
and fairer oouuaels at last prmailed. 'I'hc real enemitis of the Indians 
in South Africa were not for the most part Englishmen <»r Boers, 
hut the ooHiuopolitan class of nliens of wliom wo had seme knowlt*dgo 
even in the heart of tiiia grt*al m.oiropolii - -people who repaid the 
protection and exoe.«Mtive hf'«pital;ly they enjv ytd under the British 
flag by hiingiug diffcredit upon British name. It only required 
a little statcsniamdiip to briug about a jut«l wettleuient of this vital 
jproblem of Empire. (Gheers.) 

Hoferring to the present indnatrial unrest, in Snath Africa, as a 
reanU of which General Botiia has deported ten Labour leaders, 
Mr. H.M. Hyodman, the Veteran Socialist, on being approached by a 
I’tosa reprceeointivo yesterday for an expresaion of hit, views on the 
situation, declared himself as follows : — “It serves the white jieople 
right that they Jshould have some experience of the sort of treatment 
that has been served out to their fellow Indian subjects in another 
part of South Africa.” 



iSiwNHof uneasiness and alarm arc of lute ht«joming increasingly 

mauife^it in the Clrristian misMonary 

Christianity v. Islam. world n gardiug the rapid pi ogress of 
I, slam in Africa. V’^igorous diaounsions 

have been started in the l’r(‘.ss and on the platforiu and a number of 
conferences have been lielcl ui. vurious plaoo.s to bring home to the 
Ohristian conscience the rclmko implied in the comparative failure 
of the missionary propagaiul.i in Africa and to concert more 
cucrgctii; measmes for combating the forces of the ri val creed. The 
recent conference at Kikuyu was a notrvhle event, it sought to 
hand together tlie various Christian Missions in Africa into tho 
comm.m resolve to adopt a uniform policy and mobilize their forces 
in the face of “the eoimnou enemy. ” Aud this resolve was conse- 
crated by a reinarka.hle ritual iu wliich clergynien of various persua- 
sions received the Holy Oonmiuuion from the Bishop of Mombasa. 
The furious storm, by the way, that the Kikuyu ceremony 
has aroused in the Church of England is not very edifying, 
and one may well ho amused at the spectacle of Christianity 
riven into warring sects going forth to deliver Africa from 

the horrors of Islam and ileatkonism. It would, however, be 

wrong to infer that genuine religious fire ha.s ceased to born 
in Christian lauds, ur that there are no honest souls aftame 
with missionnry zeal who are ready to face any hardship in 

preaching the Gospel and striving to bring the heatliens into the 
ChriKtiaii fold. Kuormous sums are raised every year by means of 
contrilmtious from the pious (diristiaiis for carrying on the missionary 
campaign througliout the world. The various Christian .Missions 
planted ftTnid.st people of other faitlis liave met witli a degree of 

tolerance that was unknown in any previous period of history'. And 
though their aims and methods have occasionally borne the taint 
of things of the very oarl.h earthy, the non-Clirislian races have ift 
the main shown little resentment at the open preaching of Ciiristia 
uity in their mitlst. As long os the ring hirs been kept fairly and 
inissioiiaiy efforts have displayed no militant aud oggressive zeal, 
the peoples of the JCasi have never gone out of their way to thwart 
Christianity in its b.Htiling with rival creeds. But ths Christian 
missionary lias on occasions rot de.spi.sed other weapr us when hia 
(itraightiorward spiritual appeals have failed. A new change would 
now seem to lie coming over tlie s]niit of the dream, mainly aa a reanlt 
of the failure of Ciirietiau p<rcaching iu vJenlral Africa. The, tone 
is becoming more aggressive, .and the challenge of the Christian 
missionary rings witii furious cries to day. The la-eath of the min* 
gionary world is hot with irrepresgihlo anger at Islam and tha rapid 
advance it is making amongst the heatlien trilies. As a sara|^e ol 
the Worst passions of jealousy aud religious hate we rnay taki^ thift 
following extract from an article by Dr, Norman Maclean whieU 
appeared in the Atanclu»ltr Oiiardian and wliicb was reprodadied by 
tlie Pioneer iu its issue of 7th instant. The writer after rcfirriAf 
t.) the evils which evoked the Kikuyu conference, goes on t© Httf 
that the great peril in Africa is the peril of the conqqeripg 
Islam. Every Mohamedan, he says, is a missionary, “ThWw i» 
no God hut Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet*' i», 
watchwotni which sounds wherever a Mohamedan i« found, “li )• 
far otherwise with the Cbristinn trader and planter. Too ofteb he 
says: ‘I don’t believe in Missions,’ In heathendom the Chriatiiiw 
too often is utterly indifferent to his faith.”, in face of sneh ex- 
cellent reasons to acconut for the failure of Chriaiian Miwiona on® 
would have tbougiit the writer's chief concern would be to preach 
Christianity amongst the so- calk'd Christiana bofor® he under- 
took to convert the TieatUeus of the world. But, no, he would rather^ 
hare few good Ohriatiang tlian ape Islam Advanoing lu Africa. B® 
is convinced that ‘‘in the great fight now being foaght for . tb® 
religious destinioB of a continent the united power Xtdaha , 
the forces of Ohriaiianity and oen^ne| Africa for 




ObrisjiiM Missions organise ^fcemsol?!^ into an amj aniie|()^ 
obroinon poUsy/’ thns states tlie real issue boiore him; “It is not 
tJlS tjinmpb of this chu^V cUurch which is at stahe in 

Afnca; 4 is the fate of Obristianity which lieth iu the balance. 
Islam conquered Christianity in Asia, in North Africa — is it now 
to conquer in Central Africa? Is the whole of Africa to fall under 
the sway of a religion whose God is an Oriental tyrant without love 
or JatJterkood, which degrades womanhood, and tvhich fanuucisea the 
people which fall under its swag! It was in face of tliat problem 
that the Missions in British Qast Africa sought so to organise 
themselves that they might do sometiiiog to save Africa from tlie 
withering blight of Islam.” The lines that we have italicised afford a 
glimpse into the spirit of thti faitli that moves this canting Cliristian. 
We would not presume to vindicate the (xod of Islam, iu)r i.ecd we 
explain the position that it assigns to women and the message it 
has delivered i) mankind. It is not our business to track down 
every pharisee ma-squeruding a.s the mes.senger of light, or put dv>wn 
religious firebrands. Wliat we would like to point out is that 
writings of such inllammalory eburaotor should be ropruduceJ by 
papers like the Pioneer in India witliout called to hook under 

the Press Act. We need hardly say w!iat effect such vulgar attacks 
on Islam may in all likelihood liavc on the Alussaluians. When we 
remember the fate tliat has Iteen meted out to purely religious 
I journals like A!- Uadis of Amriksar and the Itadr ol Qudian, 
because they had written something of (Christianity with the sole 
object of rofnting the false charges brought agi inst Islam, we can 
not but bo itstonished to see the latitude that certain cluss of news- 
papers in this lionutry arc permitted to enjoy. Wo cannot think of 
any reasonable ground iu view of which i\w Pianeer s latest effort to 
bring into hatred and oonlempt an important section of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India should not be dealt witli as it deserves. 

Wk published last week a despatch of the (loverumeiit of India 
to the Secretary of State embodying the 
The ConfcMioas. result of an e.vaiuination which had been made 
in eonsidtation with local (iovernmonts ‘"of 
certain important considerations relating to t!ie recording of the 
confessions of persons accused of criminal charges.” The proposals 
that the Government of India fiavi* submitted to Lord Crewe are ex- 
pressly designed witli a view to provide more safeguards in the record- 
ing of confessions. They do not recommend any radical modification 
of the existing procedure by doing away with the recording of con- 
fessions altogethei, and this decisii/ii is based on the eonsensus of 
opinion formed of the views of the local Govciuiuonts and the 
majority of the .fudges of the High Courts and the Ciiiof (Courts. 
The advocate>s of proiiihition, as tlie Government of India say, are 
ordinarily actuated Ity two expeclations, firstly, that it will do away 
with one of the principle incentives that the police have for ill treating 
oeeuaed [wrsons, and sccottlly, that it will cmupel the police to rely 
upon cvidoiice and tiic pursuit of dues in place of the confession of 
the accused, as a means of .I'-curir.g the euuviction oi the guilty. 'J'he 
Qorornuiont of India aUach small weignt to tlie second argument, for, 
in their opinion, “ the obtaining of a coaff'-ssion is not the sole, el- 
even the principle, mo'ive which induces im-ouipotent or dishonest 
police officers to resort to a inivLure of cwaxiag, threatening, worry 
and ill-usage : their object is rafhtr to induce the aeouaed to give up 
stolen property oi to indicate where some clue may be fMund, and 
the opportunities of putting pressure on li lu witfc tius in view would 
still exist.” Even if t.hif< were correct tiie prohibition would still 
materially diminiab the chauee.s of ill treat meat where no stolen 
property is t<:» be traced. But ibe (joverniuent of India fail to gia.sp 
that tlie prohibition would act as a detei' cnt to ill-tieatmeut of every 
kind, the police would realise the duagm '.*f relyiog on old methods 
*nd police iovestigatioos would griulually come to -S-o conducted oa 
iotelligoot detective lines. Tlie only plea tiiat can be urged in favour 
•of rettduiag the existing procedure i.s that eonfesaioiis are sometimes 
true, and in some ca-scs tliey affoi-*! valuable clues even if iliey are 
retrketed liter on. Now the n /vice in crime who, tiuougU remorse 
or any other imjmJse, wishes to unburden Ids mind womd do say to 
thi police tf his own accord, while the hardened criminal would 
haaten to make a statemout mainly to cscKpc torture and possibiy to 
eend the police off the scent. In either case there is no likelmood 
that the ends of justice would be defeated if the existing practice were 
abolished. As Mr. .Justice Beaiuau of the Boruljay Higfi Gouri says 
in his atrinkiiigly aV)lo and candid mi mite, “every Sessions .Judge of 
^any expericuce who knows the native, would upon vigorous sclf- 
. examination, I think, admit that the average mofussil criminal would 
nerer confess if left entirely to himseU'. lu fact he confesses literally 
in .skoals. The Sessions Jttdge of experience who knows the niofussil 
jKJfeie as well as he knows the native, knows very well Why.” He 
goes on to say that with the exception of violent crimes when the 
murderer i« half mad or actually proud of what lie has done, all other 
retracted confessions have been directly or indireotliy induced by im- 
proper moans. Where actual torture is not/used, the widespread 
bisllef that it ordinai-ily is ased upon obstina^ suspects and the know- 
that it will bt uM) may liodno^ a phmber of criminals who 
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wonid not otherwise confess to do so in antieipation of the methods they 
dread being employed upon them. This i» the utmost that can be 
said by way of concession to those who believe that all confessions 
made by prisoners while in police custody and uniformly retracted 
at the Sessions trial are voluntary. Where the confessions are genu- 
ine they are superHuou.s. They ought to l>e superfluous in all cases. 
The safeguards now suggested by the Government of India will not 
materially affect the existing situation. They are, however, a move 
in the riglit direction and may ultimately disappear with theubolitioa 
of the practice now iii vogue. The real thing is the (raining of the 
police in more intelligent methods of work. This can be achieved 
-only by .shutting them off from the easy way of getting convictions. 
A police invostigatioii should be the collection of evidence and not the 
extriu'tion of confos-sions. 


The Delhi 
Municipality. 


Si.NN K tlic trnnsfer of the seat of Indian Government the affairs of 
the Delhi Municipality have been growing in 
iinpoi lance. The old, settled parochial out- 
look is l)eiiig enlarged hy an accession of new 
respousibiliLifs, and new sohenics are boiog 
hroaclicd or formulated which have a large bearing on the welfare 
of the citizens and will decidedly affect the pocket of the tax- 
payer. There is little indication as yet whether the people realize 
adequately tlie change that is coining over the methods of the Muni- 
cipal administration and the fast-.iuickening pace at which it has 
got to move. They have yet to learn to take active and intelligent 
interest in civic matters, and till that time the city father may 
serenely coniinno to be what he usually is — ao undisputed ornament 
to himself. Honestly Kjieaking, it is difficult to blame an averagi 
elected member of the Municipal Oominittec for doing what he does, 
or rather — to he iiioio correct— for heing occasionally ignorant of, 
and often indifferent to, what is generally done iu his name. He ia 
the creature of aii nnwIioleHoiiio tradition. As long as votes are 
given as a mere matter of personal ooinplimout and the candidate 
values the pos.sessioii of a seat in lorins of his prospective dignity, 
tilings would remain pretty much where they arc. Educative 
inHnonces arc already at work and the average voter may before long 
begin to piTceive the real sigiiilioiince of Jus vote as something quite 
different from what he njgards it at present — an opportunity to 
disKtharge a social ohligation or lay by a favour. Men having gen aino 
entliusiasin and capacity for iiiuuieipal work should come to the front 
and give the pci'pie iritclligont lead, 'J'he people’s conceptions of 
civic vliity may at present he vague, liut they have enough common- 
sense and Would never tail to respond to the call uf all earnest workers. 
The affairs of the Delhi Municipality are, as we have said, assuming 
greater inqiortanoe every day. (^iiestious involving drastic changes 
and new taxation are houml to aii.se iu increasing number. It is 
essiMiiiai that men of proved ability who would truly loiiresent the 
views of liie people should guide the delilicrations of the Comroitteo 
at this juucLuie. All new sanitary measures and improvement 
schemes mean new and enhanced expenditure, and only siwli men 
can bo expected to exercise effieient supervision and safeguard the 
general interests of the piiblie who, if not experts in municipal finance, 
are at auy rate intelligent and industrious enough to form correct 
judgment. These remarks have a special Iwaring in view of the 
existing fiiianeial positiiui of the Miinieipal (Committee. According 
to the repiort of the Prosidc'il h'r the year 11)12 — Iff the receipts 
froii various sources of income were l0-.’)7 lakhs, while the normal 
expenditure on the })ayiiu*nt of establishment and up- keep of Municipal 
properties wae )),{ lakhs. 'Die dhief Corntnissioner in reviewing the 
Municipal Jlcport observes that “ it is clear that in order to carry 
on ordinary Mniiicijial administration and repay loans, without any 
special e.v'pendilnre on improvements or large works, a normal defi- 
cit of about tliree-qiiarters of a lakh has to Imi faced.” In view of 
this lie requested the Deputy (Commissioner that immediate orders 
wouhl bo passed t<» close down all work wiiicli could bo deferred 
without actual h»ss of munoy and to avoid giving out fre.sh contracts. 
He further urged close scrutiny of th«‘- accounts wi<!i a view of reduc- 
ing expenditure to a minimum. But in the opinion of the (Chief 
Commi.sbioner the imposition of fresh taxation to meet the deficit had 
become iticvitahle. and ho proposed an increase in the House Tax. 
On lust Tuesday tile question came up for considcratiou before the 
Municipal Committee with the rem.irks that a ileficit of about half-a- 
lakli shall have to he made up even aftcir a luireful revision of the 
Budget ostinialc and the effecting 'if all pos.sible economies. What- 
ever the ultimate decision may be we rinist say that resort to fresh 
taxation will be viewed with widespread alarm by the public. The 
cost of living has risen very high within the last two years, and tlie 
jMjople are experiencing considorablc difficulties in trying to moot the 
now situation. The addition of a fre.sh tax will prove another 
burden, and it should not be imposed until all other means to make 
up the deficit have been oxhausUnl. We are curious to know if it ia 
not possible to effect economy in the existing exixuiditure. Jhe 
Health Department has grown enormously within the last year or 
80 and we would like to be convinced if it has not over-growit 
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llbe CeioriKle. 
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iU needt. There ere other depertmeote which require a cerefal 
eertilin^. The expeoditare on esUhliehraeot and the upkeep of Muoi- 
eipal propcrtiee ie very high and efforte ehotild be made to nee if there 
ia DO waate going on anywhere. Several Municipal Cotnuiia* 
aionere, refe^i^ in the laat meeting to exceaeive generoKitj in 
paying for thingH piirchaHed or work done for the Municipality and 
there waa more than om^ hint of corruption on the part of the Muni- 
cipal eatablislinient. TiieHo are mattera which should he looked into, 
lor corruption in a not infrecjnent accompaniment of l<x-ul self- 
government in all countries. The rapid growth of expenditure 
ill 'the past two years has been mainly due to the change in the 
status of the city from the divisional lieadqiiarters to the Capital of 
India, and it would not be unreasonable *if the Municipal income 
ia supplemented by necessary grunts from Imperial revenues. 

Amotukh important matter Ihut came up for decision before 
the Miuiicipal (vommittee related to the 
The Sale of Meat> final sanction of the Jlye-laws f(ir the licens- 
ing of premises for the sale of meat and 
tlio carriage of meat within tlie municipal limits of Delhi. These 
i:ye-UwH had been framed and approved by tl»e Committee at its 
special meeting held on the 2nd l)w;emher, J!> 1 55 and were subse- 
queotly published for general inlormation. They require in the 
liirtt place that no person shall expose or keep for sale meat in any 
premises until such premises have been licensed a<;coiding to the 
prescribed loriii. The conditions attuciiing to tlie license are that 
(1) the licensee will keep the premises .structurally fit for the sale of 
meat, that (2) he will keep the premises in a clean and sanitary 
condition to the satisfaction of tlie (Committee, tliat (fi) lie will 
comply promptly with all notices issued by the Committee in respect 
to sanitation, tiiat (4) a copy of tliis license is always posted up in 
the licensed premises and that (fi) the license may be withdrawn 
by the Committee if any of the foregoing conditions are Itrokcn or 
for any other reason given in writing. Now. these conditions me 
very drastic and wliolly unnecessary in some, n-spccts, even t‘r<uu tlie 
point of view of sanitation. .St ructural litness for the sale of meat 
is defined to include “the <‘xisteuce ol stone tbiors, walls well 
plastered and white washed, suilublo diauis and at least om^ venti- 
tor.” We do not see why stone Honrs arc insisted upon when it is 
obvious that meat is nevi>r placed on (loors and zinc covered boards 
would uiOet all icquiivmeuts. Ifraius within the shop uie altogether 
•anecessary, for meat is brought in for sah- only after it has l>een 
properly cleaned and washed I'Isewliorc, d hen, again, only ignorance 
of the conditions in which the m-tiiwl sidling lakes [dace imuu be res- 
ponaible for the suggostion regarding “a ventilator." M.-at i> i.ot sold 
in dark, insanitary cells awtiy from the pulilic gaze. It is kept 

exposed iu as open a situation as the shop cui. peimit, near it.s 
very door. The ventilation ol the place is n.s good as can l>e desired, 
and a “ ventilator ” beyond satisfying the jicdant ry of a 
aanitary enthusiast would bo -d little praciunil ntilitj. All that tiiis 
tnaislence on stone tloors and drains and a ventilntor is likelj to 
to achieic is to euhauco the rents of bulchen-’ sbojis if, indeed, any 
landlord is fou tid willing enough to carry out "impruvenicuts” 
aecoiding to tlie new faiiglcd sanitary u itioms. In fuct it was these 
difficulties which had led the butchers to infer tliat tlie conditions 
had been made delilicrately stringent to fo.-ic them to go to Munici- 
pal markets. We are glad the rresident of the A1 uoicipality in 
hii note on the ohjeotious received from filC butchers and the 
gianaral Moslem public of Dtllii m.iUes d abundantly dear tliat 
“this allegation i.-. untrue — -imtirdy uutme.'’ The Preiddont goes 
on to aay that “the markets liave been built in ordc’ to pn viih; 
aanitary premises wladi meat-sellers esn occupy if they cannot tnukv 
aanitary premises for themselves. If tiiey .;ai, obtain privai' premises 
which are sanitary — and these rules !>lu)W what are the rrqnir'tes 
for aanitary premises — there is no reas-.n to ask the meat-sdlcr« 
to take up stalls iu the market.’’ J ins is a oleai- statement and 
will serve a useful (lurposc ii any trouhlc arises on this .score 
In the future, liut with all this assniauec it is {ilaiu that 
the new Bye-laws womd make v.w butchers’ iot in private ju’cmlsmi 
much more difficult, and the cousequeuces of ii all will b«,' i»orne 
by the meat-eating public. It is further laid clown that no license 
shall bo granted unless a fee of Us, 2 ha.s been paid. 'This fee 

is justifie.l on the gr.rund that the 'inspection of promises and the 
iMiue of licenses will entail expenres to the Committee. If we 
understand aright, the fee is V.v> l;>c levied once for all and is not an 
nnaual < r a monthly imposition. It woold not bring iu a large 
income to the Comnuttee, while it will most certainly fur- 
nish a plaiisililo excuse t«> the butchers to euliaaoc the price of 
meat, voting or. this question in the ComniitU'e was Instructive as 
indeed on several other questions relating to the Bye laws. It was 
decided by H votes to 7 that the fee should be levied. All the 
Mnssaluian M<’mbcrs with the doubtful exception of Jlaulvi Abdul 
Ahad voted against and all the Hindu Members with the notable 
nnd welcome exception of K. B iSultan Singh voted for the motion. 
Maulvi Abdul Ahad insisted that the fee should be levied, though he 
generously conoeded that it might be reduced to Be. 1, We can not but 


be amused at this fatuity. The Bye-law that aroused maeh diaoneaion 
relates to the hawking of meat. As orginally approved it provided that 
“meat may be hawked for sale after 2 p.m. by the ocoapiera of licensed 
premises or stalls in a Municipal meat market and their authorised 
servants. Such hawking shall be confined to Afohafias in the occupa- 
tion of Mohamedans; the Municipal Committee may by resolution 
forbid such hawking in specified streets or areas.” Objection waa 
oaturully raised that there should be no time limit to the hawking of 
meat, and coiigcnt reasons were advanced. It was urged that several 
Mossalman pantananhin ladies who conld not afford to keep aervants 
and invalids got their daily meat supply at their doors in this way, 
and ii. B. .Sultan Singh said that he had actually seen this being done- 
on several occassions, Wc would like to ask the great framers o! 
this restriction on the hawking of meat what purpose it is iniended 
to serve. Is it sanitation? If so, why is it less sanitary to hawk 
meat bfforf> 2 P. M. when it is fresh than ajter 2 P. M. when it 
may he getting bad? Is it a regard for Hindu susceptibilities t 
If so, when “hawking shall be confined to Mohallas iu the occupa- 
tion of Molmmedans” — a needless condition if it is not ambiguons 
(for there are Mohallus in i>ccupation of botli communities) and “the 
Municipal Committee may by resolution forbid such hawking in speci- 
fied streets or Hrca.s,'’ wliat have Mindu susceptibilities got to do with 
the matter ] The votes on thi.s motion were equally divided, all the 
Iliiuliis with the exception of R. B. Sultan .Singh being on the 
one side i.e., for the Tiiotion and all the Mussalmans against it. The 
President did not give the casting vote and the matter was left 
for subsequent decision after an inquiry about independent hawkers 
(/. e., tliose who had no shop-s l)ut sold meat only by hawking) 
had been made. But we must ask here, why is it necessary for 
‘•independent hawkers” to exist before the city fathers permit hawking 
before 2 P, M? Why should not a shop keeper have his meat 
hawked before that hour if for some reason he cannot attend to its 
saio at his shop r,r would prefer it for some other reason to be 
hawked as well as sold at his shop? Wc are, however, glad to note 
that M. Basliir-iHi-Din Saheb vigorously urged hi« objections 
and insi.sted on an ndeiiute recognition of the butcher’s diffi- 
culties nnd the eonveniece of the public, and we are surprised to see 
that Lala Wazir Singh Sabib, considered by some to bn an inde|vend- 
eiit Muuicipali Ooinmissionor, was as vigorou.s in opposition. We 
will itot surely b«.* atked to believe that he has developed all of a sud- 
den consuming passion for “ sanitary ” reform, for he has seldom 
been known to feel thn stieg of inaeh gravei evils nearer home. 
The hawkers of puri-lainouri arul other stulfs not frequently fit 
tor htunan consumption may be allovvi'J to ply their trade without 
let or l.imirance. But a meat liawker iiiu<L be “ controlled' ‘ to 
satisfy f.ala Wazir Sirigh’.s sense of Muni.'i{»al duty. After such 
exhiliitiou of party feeling and potty |>rc'iudice it would ne hopeless 
to aspire for llindu-Moslem co-operation oven in small local matters, 
wore it not that tliere arc luon in botli tlie commnnitie.s like Lala 
Sultan Singli Salieb, wlio.su honest and stmigliforward (’(»njuct holds 
promise of better tilings. J'lie Byc-law No. 7 is slill nioro stringent 
as it insists on carrying meat tliroiigh public .streeio and phu^es in 
deal; rcceptaelo.s aid coicred by a clean doth in such a manner 
that the meet slmll not be visible to pa.ssers-by, J'heao conditions 
are altuo.st iniposible to carry out, and may exjiose the liawkers to 
iufinite trouble and persecution at the hands of luiscrupnlous 
Municipal fimctioiiaries and policemen. We liave every desire to t<> 
support Municipal ucti vity whenever it it; directed to secure reasonable 
saintry i;omlitions for the sale of meat. But the conditions imposed 
by the n»;w B.u-hiw.s arc in several cas'js harsh and impracticable, 
an<l we trust the (Commissioners would not finally pass tliem in 
their present form. Wo appeal to th<» I'resido'nt who has already 
mx'urcd the good will of the citizmis and the biitcb- rs !>> stopping a 
biurideriug locum tcnncris from needlessly worrying them both. 


Self Consolation. 

What though thy hand no wond’r;.)a.s work hath wrought 

Of Art 01 power, to glorify thy name ’ ^ 

\V hat though the far-resounding voice of Fame 
Breathe not the music of thine uttered thought 
If stlli, within, thine earnest soul hath fonght 
(lainst Self, and learnt its ministers to tamo ; 

If, still regardless of Man’s praise or blame, 

The Good, the True, the Beauteous thou bast songht^ 

Be thou content ; each ihought, though unoonsignoi 
To word or act, God’s piercing eye doth sec 
Far down the deep recetses of the Mind : 

So thy true worth, though onexpoaadj will be 
Still in thy Maker’s eye, ordained to find 
A deathless record in Eternity 1 


2ltt February, 


The Comrade 
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The Comrade. 


The Press Act. 

VI, 

Isr our last article in this series wo had jjointed out that accord- 
ing to the Calcutta High Court the stntcruent of the grounds of 
Oovcrunient’s opinion is a mandator)' conditon of a valid declaration of 
forfeiture under section 12 of the Act ; that “the repetition of an 
opinion cannot be its grounds”; that “ the specitio relation of the 
“elements that the law requiws to be present in order for legal 
“oonsequences to follow” is merely such a “rcj)etition of an opinion”; 
that the statement of grounds is “an essential part of the Legislature’s 
“scheme, for it might help tlie High (’ourt to j)erform tlie duiies 
“cast upon it under section 17”, and the absence of such a statement 
frould “sensibly add to (he High (’ourl’s difficnlties in diseharging 
“the peculiar duties oast on it by the Act”; that “it is intended that 
“the Court should Iw in as good a position as the (jrin’ernnient to 
“judge the merits of any proscribed thing”; that “tlie less particulars 
“are allegorl the more difli(!nlt it is to say that a pub)icatif)n does not 
“come under section •!' ; that as the, .\et stands “it may be the cas(i 
“that a stiiteinent of facts too meagre to give an Bp()licKnt under 
“section 17 any real assistance would be sufficient to satisfy (he nrquire- 
“meut of section 12”; ami that those appjiaring for Government in a 
Press Act case are, lo-i, averse to arguing that “nothing need be 
“set out at all ” in;thc declaration of forfeiture by way of a statement 
of grounds. 

To tliese scatliing criticisms of the, three aeniormost Judges of the 
premier High Court in India — a “competent jr.dicual authority”, 
on the showing of tlie Executive itself — how did the Executive reply ? 
All effort was ooricentratedon showing that Mr. S. 1’. Sinlm had given 
DO pledge with reference to a forfeiture under section 12, but had (uo- 
vidod in the Act itself in all other cases the so-e, ailed sufegnaid 
of stating or describing the words, pictures, etc. That m wo 
have shown, is a very minor ftoint indeed. On * can construe Mr. 
Sinha's frpeech in I'.tOH rigidly or otherwise, according to his 
inclinations and requirements. It is even possible to c,\elude the 
keeper of a printing-press from the supposed bemdits of the 
“ wafeguard ” on the ground that Mr. Sinha spolc* only of a 
man wl'.n hud U’/vV/i??/ and imt of mie who had printed, anything 
objwtionable. Tlie fact is that, (>n the. face of it, ii is quite as 
unjust to punish ttio uwnci of an olTending publication “without allow-- 
itig the man tic know nimt lie is being puriished bm” as to punish the 
publisher or printer of an offending fuiblication 'u (1 is miwiner. We 
readily rocogni/.c that section 12 is in immy eases likely to be applied 
only to such pu’nlicutions us have luen published aluoad or scco tly 
iu thi.s country, and wben (Government eamior. rtveh or doi s not know 
the printer or publisher tbereof, V’A- "bo recognise dial, Govern- 
ment would bn giving a tr"<; cireuiotion fc,' matter wliicb it coiisideis 
to be of undc.sirahle character if it reproduced it in a Kotilicatiou in 
the official Garetir. I5iu. surdy it is not 1,'cyo id the pah* of practi- 

•ahility to amend the law in s’leh a way .aR to inb-j-m the lovner oi' 

A ‘‘botik, newspajior, or other di'cuincnt” b) private riolicc in wrifcing, 
what words, picture.s, etc. lin'O imhiced (Government to declare its 
forfuitnr-e. For insturico, wnen the Distrief Magistrate of Ihlhj issued 
• warrant for the seizure of all copies of (ho Maeedo.iia ramphletand 
ol the Comrade and /i-xi,i,i:ird in which it was reproduced or traiis-- 
laterl, could he not httvii informed ns w hy oi r property was ueing 
<»ufiacate<l I It would have saved us e(,nsi ivirable embiirrHCsment 
tD our defence if we hud known which words or pictures were, in 
tho opinion of the Goverimu ut, likely to produce un.'^e.sirabie rc.sulti . 
As it was, we had to rack our brains to disoovcv wiierein we hud 

offended, for we never learnt wl'ut classes of bin Majesty’s 

•ttbjnots in British India were likely to he brought into hat- 
red Of contempt heforc flic Advocate-Gencial, on being called 
upon in Court, exjilaircd tliat they were — Greeks ! On being adred 
bj the Court whether there wore any Grc‘ek srdqccls of His Majo.sty 
itt Brilitsh India, ho hastily modified ti e answer and said that the 
cImscs likely to be bj'ought, into hatred or contempt wore ('hristians 
•nd Englishmen, “ Still,” h.s Sir Lawrence Jenkins writes in his 
judgment, “the answer In the original form is not without its signiti- 
emDce though it was afterwards modiiied.” One need not be plainer 
tisfun this, and wo desire to remove the “ significance ' of all roodiffed 
•oairers by requiring Government to notify what clasafc.s are likely 
to bo affeoted and of the two diverse Hentirnents apprehended whether 
it is batred or contempt. All this can appear in tho public Nntilica- 
j|^ witbont doing the slightest barm, and the person whose 
|)foperty is to be .confiscated should bo privately informed in writing on 
what words, pictures etc., specifically Government has based its order 
©f Confiscation, This, as we have repeatedly stated, Government dws 
Hoi dio at present even in orders of forfeitnre /bnder sections 4, 6, 1) 
imd 11. But this is essential in all cases, and not a word has yet been 
tmd by any official wbkh maji even’ remo^ly suggest that this is 
&Dpnictieable Or for any reason ttndcsirablev 

But the statement of grounds wbiok is a mandatory condition at 
of WTjuttt^ under secUoD jtS jtmly sbonld be made a manda- 


tory condiiiori of «// forfeitures nnder the Act, and it, is not an 
appro.xfnmtion of .section 12 to sections 4, (5, !) and 11 that is neces- 
sary, but, oil the contrary an approximation of llio.se sections to 
section 12, This we liope, the Hon. Mr. Surcndranutli Bnnncrjoa 
will note, nml the Press Act Auicndrnei’.t Hill which he is now drafting 
should embody tliis imporiunt reform of the existing law. 

Here we may affd tliut altboiigli in (lie majnrity of ea.sos 
sectioi. 1 2 is likely to be applied to a few copies of pulilicutioiis sent 
gni'iti to a person by some uokm wn puiilisbor cither abroad or in 
India whieb would be of trivial value, there is nothing to prevent 
its application to tboiisamis of copies of u book pnlilislK'd aliroad 
and worth a good diod of money which a bookseller in India may 
impon in all good lailli in the onlinary coiir.se of his busines.s, 
T'bcie aica nmid'ci- of wi-ll known bool-;.'; to vvliich flic Piess Act, can 
be far more rcsomd'ly applied tliaii to our innociions Macedonia 
Pvnipldct, and a liook^ ilei is not likely to onh'r llu-m fi' m abroad 
so long us tills Swoid of Itanioclcs h mgs over Ids bead, i,o matter 
how L'reiit the dt iiiand. In fact tlie extent of the deniai.d would 
in itself be an indication <>f the li.-.k involved in the entcipiise. (jau 
(loverimieiil rightly eonteinji'ate sueli a state of affairs with compla- 
cence? Alt tin’s is, of course, due to the uncertainty of the law on 
account of the “all comprelien.sivc ’ nature of section 4 (/). 

In this connection, however, we wonhl quote a very just ohserva- 
tion of the lion. Mr. Pundit. In the course of his speech in supjiort 
of Mr. Haniierjea’s resolution, although lu> was a keen critic of some 
observations of the lion. Mover, he said: 

Every rig'it. Ilf i»i'''|ici'ly (Icsi'rvcs loin- rcspiclcil. W'hci her il is eiily a 
few copies of hooks worth :i hiiiiilrcil rupees or so or whet her it. 
is tie- Keciirily for Its. o.iioo oi Its. 10 (too nr the jircss its, -If of coti- 
aiileri'liic vtilnc, every pcison who owiik propcrl}’ i.s cut illeil to 
have tile grounds llr•liIllfc!y .siiilcil to him hecu ii.se i he prcwisioirs 
ot this Act, tiarlakeof the nature of a [iciiiil enact inent.. In the 
siinplesl cri'idnal e.ascs i he ace, used is cniil lcdin tie informed jis 
U) w'nit idle eiiar,;c is ag, dust, him, and similarly in a ease like 
rhi.s t venture to ih.init that justice re'piircs that the person 
again.-it w iioin an nrdej of foricturc i.-, (lassed ouglil. to tie in- 
form' li as to wliiit u is t’nat is laketi eveciition 

It, shoiild lie ''.uito pii.-.siiilc and ijiiile easy for i|, 

(a Ivh.mI < iovcrniiienl ) to give those extract,, iijion wliich Ih(‘ 
opinion i.s liased which renders tin' [ndilieal.mn li.ihic to forfeiture. 

As regards the ruling of the (Tilcutta Higli (hiurt iti our case in 
connection with the statement of giMuiids, namely that it i.s a manda- 
tory condition of a valid declaration .J forfeiture, wc are glad to note 
that neither the Hon. the Advoeate-Gcneral nor the Hon. the Horne 
Mtndier insisted on the contention that the words in section 12 were 
merely direrio n And yet the learned Advoeate-Genernl had 
only four months pre\ionsly argoed at great length before the 
Doll. Judge, >-• of the ( iih ulta Di:,'h t’ourt that the statement of 
gionii Is was not a nnindalory (•onditioii, and had with true forensic 
skill ignof'aj (he fact ())..) il thi.s was not mandatory, it was no more 
Miundiilory to give a not lee, of forefeituie in writing to the keeper 
of a jiiinling press or jv piihlivle r nnder sections I, (i, !) and I 1, or to 
state or even de.scrl)!*' the w-rds, sigMis ur visililc reprcscntatieij.s 
wlii( II, in (lie (Governiiicni's o linioii, were of the nature desorihed in 
sei t.io:i 1 siiti-section (/). Had this 'oceii the law, the Precis Act 
would have li"cn rediu-ed to an even greater farce than it is at 
present An iiitliniilion to the off’eniliiig keeper of a prill ting-jircss 
or pul'li.sher to the (dTeel, lliat his Hecuiity had been forefeited, or 
even a warnaiit given to (lie jeci' e to lei/.c the offending printing- 
press without any further ceremony, would in tliat case have been 
enough, for tl enst coehl have safely be.-n neglected at pleasure 
as “directory” and tliercfore supertlnmis. This tluj Supreme 
Kxei'utive (Toverniiicnt of India has evidently come to recognise as 
an untenalde position, but if we turn to tlieir attitude as regards 
the other coneln.sions drawn in tlie jiKlgnionts of the (hilciUta 
Special Bench, we shall see that this; provides no conaolatioii for 
those who may he adversely (ilTectcd. 

Having tacitly accepted the ruling of the Culeiitta High Court 
tlint tl'.c si.ntciiieMt of grounds is a msudatiny condition, the Execu- 
tive Governim lit has refused to accept the ruling of tliat Court as 
to wliai, const it nte>s a proper statement of grounds. 'i'he Hon. 
the Advocate- Geiiend who generally “suhniits” »slien appearing 
befoie tin* Hon. the Judges of the Calcutta High (.'ourt, evidently 
“la)sdown tlie law” wlien he stands up in tlie Legislntivo t.'onncil 
behind the H<ai. Members of the Exceulive Council. In tho 
course of his spieech in the debate on the 'Jtli .lanuary he said with 
reference to this matter: 

kicction '1 contain, s six clausc.s wlii' 'i prosciitie tin- various grounds on 
whicfi a puliliculiou may Iw lorfi iied. These clauses consist of 
sevenil sub heads, ami if tin: M'ction is carefully read ami 
analysed it vviil he seen tinil f iierc ari' some ( hirty ///vni/c/.v on which 
a pulilicntion tiy means of its eriiniiiHl and ndschievous tendencies 
may he forfeit! d. Now' » he tiovernmont in exercising liicir power 
of forleitnre nnder sect imi 12, iuis ahraiiK notijird (he purtu iilar 
grtNieil re resfuet r;/' u/iieh (he moder ee/aex ii'Hhiti the .lectitm. 

2n Niititicatioii of forfeiture of a jiarticiilar pamphlirt or pa}>ei i7 ix 
inrariuhty xtated in l enjfcrt of u hick purticuiar y round of these 
thirty in the opinion, ef the Local Ocrcrument the document 
offtnuln. 

The Hon, 111© Ad v< cate-G( neral goes further arid declares that 
the Hod. Judges rhould have merely said that (lie b tfeiture 
in (he particular iiostance which was submitted to the Court «a« 
valid in law, and all the rest in the judgment Himmids to mere obiter 
dicta. Evidently the Hon. £)r. Kenrick is not iuolincd to 
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f in«cli rri^pect hr what h& all^ tkn pi^ifsr \ ol^ thq (ihief 
Jafstlew, uml wifli tim nHS'.irano*? horn of t/io ^v’capunij of a owiat 
. M)iod the Ex'v^iiiive jrj the ,ho bru)>h(M a.<i(U the 

whole of thAjt fuHixis jii<lu[n)‘*rifc. 

, 'rnruing to the lloo. t)ie Ho|mo Mornber, wn (ifnl tl|;it the 
KHine tr<‘,'it,;ti,*iii is hcc )r(l(!il l>y lii;a aljto to the .jud.'rnpot , of the 
Cttlcuttii llt;?h lie hai-i : , 

I ii<r,v |,u' s to iIm‘ I 'i.it (iVil i'lri nf f h(^ Gfivor't ;ncn t 

III i siilii I lie. .'-'ut iii'‘-e i'll! ii.)'lt T si-ctiiii) 12'if flic cr mnils 

I .r il 4 iiiKii 111 h'l I ri'ii ills ‘.''lari/.'it. I’lic I'Mrii/iil ('tiicf .1 i itiufj 

• mil )' 1 1 )t ; ■ 1 1 y s'l 1(1 tliil till- ('ii'irf ill viiiic (!iuicir.i'-;smi-ui rriiiii 

t'j- :: ii-'ifc.' 'll lli(-y ft.'iii'l L'l'oiiti'ls ill III". S' 'I • iiii'ii imi. il it it 

A".// I'lKi,/ hif J,U'I^ ! n-f- r t .^1 ■■/!> 1 thut, '.vlicri 

imii I'iiic (!"• !' II ii'it 'll (‘ Ilf u il'iimrii'^'Tii ii’i'l r ~”i-' ' I'l i.l, // n'lt utli- 
ri ■:il I.II- /A" Xo* I r/ln hi ii'!iirl, it! A’,'/' yi/' rlaU^ ' i 'I- 

■ I I'l ! Iiii Ill /All,'.' lu’iill'i Ii: ) i: •i‘i'. 'li'Lil 

/"A I'- : .-’I I'll' t II Ul r /> ’ il I I'll III r 

Xovv I.-, liii'K* ill I !irrm (ii'liliiM life c.x j 'icssinii.s 111’ ii|iiiii<>'i cv.tn ft 
fijilftlil' f(i s!i(iw t liai m l 1 Ikt ' I (In* Iwn i-iicakf'rs li.'i'l ever hi’iinl ul' ihc 
0!mnirij<iii.‘< in 1 muchI c!' i1i<- (hrim scni.irrun'it, .liid^i's of the p .'iu cf 
(.'ocrt. I'l’ liiilin to lln* ri'l'cct (litit wluit tlo'y still iii*clar(j hi bo 
ijiuiiiiil-i 111 ' the tj(,vi rjiiUMils <i|)iiiiiiri arc not ‘'if i miri Is" in tic; sciiso 
Irc(|'iin'(l by lli'i law, wba! cvi r t ho linoal ( lovoi iiiiioiils niny nr iii ly not 
liitvo jihvi'.y 1 iiioh l■.^lll'lil, iiii'l lliiit thoy iho imt roiisl il iito /or/ 1 , jiro 
“iiiorcly a cif.'iMoii Ilf tlio wnrds nt’ a socliuti which iiro itiv.ikcd," 
I'l', ill 'Oli'.i' W'li ls, ‘'the sjccilii' ro! iiinri <0 till* elements th I.L the 
“law rc(|iiircs tu lx- |ii I’Si'ilt in cr ier i'er lejj^al ciinscijiicn • -s to 
“rollow." riic law. i\eii us it stamis, re'jiiires tin* t » iver o rnent 
bcf'Mo it. 'I'‘( lHre.s a I'cri' 1' uro in stutc iict ' oly ir.'io-h ih the i' lrty- 
iwo, or thirty - nccnr'Iiiitt ("flie .Nili'ieatc > ;,.||,i|-al -iilT'mcfs ciiti''tinfMi 
ill “I'he si ^ cl inses in •:''cliiii) I ami tlm sii'i cla'i-vos aMn-.h ' I to 
lii-isn KC'-l i'liis" hiis been c oiimil ted, biii als'i //“’/y it thin! s so. 
W’^lnm li Ic'Cid t j.ivernmeMl i.eiiios an or.lrr 'b f irbetiire, it, ilc 'S so 
becam.o in its o/iinion at least one oi' tin* biri y-two nlTonces mon- 
tiofjcd in sccliiii -1 ( / i, v.hic 1 it ejuvili.is, has hecn cominittcd. 
'I'liis iijiiiiinii, ir it, IS to havt nny value, oin.d, be baseil on some 
ipdii ii'l.-i. I'lih's-i i/i'in ih/m all' state.! the letei’enco oj' the ordi*r 

ot tile »-xi (mti\ o to the jndieiary can liave im reality, an 1 the 
Clo'irt (‘an |)erform no fmieMcri. Tli'-to may be teasons 
vvhva cci turn jiiililicutiiiM of an niTi nsiva ehaiacler \\liiel( it wiedd lie 
(jilite /I'.y >/ to proecrili'' should or sh oiil'l not I'c nroserilu'd I'y the Kx- 
eculivoat u I'lirticulnr time. That is a matter not of law Imt of .-^liiUi.s - 
nmriiship, 'I'hn Ilitd* t’omt doc:; not lay any eljiim to iironom ee on 
“the vvii>i(Iom or unwisdom of e.veei|tive ueln n." lint if it i ' called 
iH»on to jirojioiuiee on the /ei/n///y or ///( / ,''//// of executive action 
whioli the Legialatiiro has ant Imi i.seil it to d >, then it TiMist have 
liefore it not oiilv the unhr of (he c.vi'ciitive, and its o iinon that oiio 

of a' uniuher of olTeiiees de.seril'ed in the various ehuises ind suh- 
(ilunseis of section 1 (/) has heen committed, as lh(‘ lia.sf.s of that 
o.'f/fr, hut also the v/'o'in'/s that are the ha.sis of the (b'veriiinent’R 
opiiiioTi. 'I’ake a |a*iallel case. If a I ordinary citi/Uii oommitii 
an olTeneo for whieli the Indian Ih-nal (’odo [iroviiles a punisli- 
uK'lit. would it he sulfieient for (.lovt rrr.uent t.i nr'/c/ his arrest 
and make a statemerit deelarini' that in its oi//.o.>,a the olTooeo is one 
nm'ler tlm section wliieh it syceilies, anu havins; done so, 
leave it to him to jp) to a law (’onrt. and .^litisly ttio .liidj^es 
tliat ho has not eoimnitted that oli. nee Would not the (Jovera- 
men A he requited hy the (hiint to i;(ale what, '//o'oii/.s it has for 
its (Y>//noi/ that that I'ftttieiilar olTi nee has been eommilted hy the 
ftifCU'Sed, and why I'ne onli'r of arrest .siioiiM not he caueelled and Ifio 
aooused discharged and s<tt at iiiiertv i* It is true that the burden 
tif proof h as ii\ the I’i-cHs Act tiecu eurionsly onou^di put on the 
|>erson adversidy nll'.stted by the order of the ( i-ivernnient artri the 
benelit of doubUis lo h* ijiiven to tJovernment. nut tint 's all 
the more reason whv (ioveniment should |>lHee the person ad- 
verfttuy nlTectcd l y its order, and the Court winch entertain, i 
his applieation, in possession of the (/noz/jji '.v on which it ha;t based 
it*i opinion. 8nrelv it is absurd to think that iri the p.*»rallel 
case which we liave siu'i'ested the .siatcuncnt tiiat au otfenco 
mentioned som r.vhere in tlm Penal Ood^ has been oommUted 
hy tlnf fteeused i-’. the •'.pii.oon of t Ji.vvrnm'Uit while thy spcci* 
(veati )ii <*f the section of tleit Code np[ilicalih‘ to the partienlar carjo 
is the tjioiml for that opirion. Ye that is exaetly what the 
learned ,\d\ooate'(h»nei!»J and the (Ion. tlie Homo Me.rnlier 
have cleclarod uft-'r four iijoudis’ di lihrration over the judupments 
of tim Hon. Sir Lawremre .ienkins and die Hon. Sir Harry Steplnm. 

In view of the dcol«.ra(io(H of Dr Kemiidc and Sir Ucginald 
Craddoek. the Hon. Mr, Viiayr8t;li\eaehan#r was, we believe, 
fully juslifu’d in sayinij in the course of the Council deb.ate that 
the position faken np by (joverniH'Mit, “ f it :n«aris anythin^f clearly, 
“practically nmonntH to strying ‘Wo do not care what the Hiirli 
“ ‘Court has said and we will do ae wo please.’ .... Wimb 
"the Oovernmeut say ainounlis to this: ‘ rhe Court may say 

“ ‘and do wdrai they lik<% hnt we will pass our own orders ae we 
" ‘have been hitherto doinjj: under tho Act.’ ’’ Every reasonable 
man would awjroo with this speaker’s ohserv.dion that “the Act 
"has coostrtK'd and declared to have a particolar meaning 
“by tho High Court, and I Mieve even th® JBxwjotivo Government 
"is bound to abide by that declaration and interprsUtiou—nnlest 
•‘and until it anumds tho Act itsolf.” If thn , Govei^ownt 
. if wot willing to amend tho Act with a view to yalidatn ,|fnrjtlw 
/iduro its practice In the past, and yet refuses ib abjde by \nr: 
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terpretatioa of the existing law by • tiie jitdieMryv it mil motA-ttB- 
suredly be guilty of brin-ring into -cor^tempt the .adniinfstration 
' justice in a xgift of BritisU India, uol^ts it tberebjf beings its owb 
self into eontempi. ' ' . 

That may be its own concern, but what we have to see is 
tho only Court to which a very limited juris<Iiction is permifctpti 
in tlic Act should bo able to perf(>rin the dritios ca.st on it under 
section 1 7, and tho (.orson adversvdy alTcctod by arj order of tho 
exermtivo could go up to the judiciary ti contest tho legality of 
cxccnt.ive action with s<iine hope of a fair trial According to tho H(/n. 
the Chief dn.stice of Calcutta, “it is intfuidcd that the Court should bo 
"in a.s giiod a position as tho (rovernuumt lo judge the merits of any 
“prosci ihoi thing ami unlcs.s this is di.methe reference to t he judiciary 
would li.avc no reality at all. In the words of .Mr. .Instice Woddroffe, 
"the le.ss parti. 'Ill, irs arc alh'gcl the riimc dinicnlt it is to say that a 
“imbli' iition does not cunt! under section J .so it follows that to be 
i.iii to a pc. son advcrs'-ly alTccted hy it.s order Ciiivcrnment .slionld givo 
.as full a statement of the gnjunds of its opinion as possilde. On the 
other han.l, in the opinion of ,Sir Harry Stephen, "il may be the 
“ei'C that a statement od’ (.acts too meagre to give an aj»plioant under 
"section 17 any re.al as>istaricc would he .siinieient to satisfy the 
‘‘re(| nirenierit ol :-!ectio'i 12; ’ and we, ha/e seeii that, those apiiearing 
for (Jovernmeiil in a Press Act case , 'ire nor. a 'cr.'.e to arguing that 
“nothing net'll lie sot out at all." Cn lcr tht! cir e.mi.sUnc'is il is not 
dcsirabh* that tiio Pre s Ac/t, if it is still to remain as a afcain on 
llie ,statnt(> ho.'k, .'.li udd he so umende 1 llniL the Ht itcuieut of 
gronrids slionid l-e ol'ligat.'ry on (Government in «// cases of 
forcl'cit tire ; that it shoiiM lie as fidl as j)o.s>ii.)Ic; and that the 
benefit of doidd hlionld be givitti in t to the Government but 
to the pers ri diversely alTeclcd liy un exi'cutivc order. In fact, the 
bnrden of prooi .sli.mld lie on the (Government, for tin; onus of proving 
a negative i.s even .n ordinary cases tin unlair liiirdeu with which to 
saddle the imliii.lual in contesting a case with th« .State. 

It may, however, be .stated that the (Ion. the Horne Member did 
make some attempt to convince the Council that notliing could b*» 
dime to remove, thes;' defects of the Act. He said ; 

But tdrhonvrli Hie t.;nief Jiis'.ioe cniii|ilainod of eiiib:irras.snH!nt, neitiier tw* 
.lorlhe .lnil,_'.is wild s:it w th him imliciil.ed prcei.soly what kitMl 
of fuels or ivhal, mfi.'i iiiainin would Isr iioid to i'.oinply with btie 
■''tier of I he s"e,t!oii. 

Now, in the lirst place, it is not the duly of tho judiciary to declare 
Ud'orchand oti wtiat grounds a fyrfeitiire for any olTcnee under th® 
Press Act nin.sL be lia.sed tor it ti.> he ii^itn Id by the judiciary. Jn 
t!'« course of tho licaring of oiir appeal the Hon. the Advotratc-Gone- 
rnl, "o Iviiig pres.sed hy the ilou. Sir Hurry Stephens, admitted that th® 
Notil’ication was “not sali.si'actory," that it *ia.s “loosely worded’ 'lUid 
tliat It “could not liavp liecn drawn up hy a lawyer." 'I’liis is a pretty 
coidV.sslon, incu'cd, of tho ways of the I'lxecntive when out on a raid 
on people’s property Hrmed with "loosely worded" Noiilicatlons wnicb 
“could not have been drawn up by a lawyer." The learned .Advooate- 
Gcliend was willing enough to have the Notilicution atuondnd, hoi 
the question wliich the Hon. tho (y’hief Justice put to him was 
imatiswerahie, U'ld W'.' make a present of it to the K.v.'entive (Govero- 
nient. "Do yon want us,’' asked Sir L iwreneo -ienkins, “to order 
(lie Executive tt> amend its order?" What more the Hoo. 

the H onie Member want? Does im, tho cn.stodivn of the power 
and prestige of the all-wise and all-puwcrfiil Executive, want the 
imich-maligncd Judiciary to suggest on what grounds t.h3 Exeentiro 
should h.vm its opinions of the eliaract-cr of publications? 

In the ne.v't ploim, even if tho .htdiciury was iuchned t^) ad^iae 
the Exeenlivo on tiio subject, it cu/M not do so lor the t^brtoott 
reason that it is, iu the words of tho Chief du.stiee s judgivient, “no 
more iuForined than tho man in the street," In tho course of the hoai'- 
ing the Chief iusiice had clearly intimated that "we do not know tbft 
"facts: only the (Government has tho facts.” Obviously, Uimw- 
fore, only the (Governtuent could declare on what i'acta iU opiniiMa 
was ba.scd. Where the work of the Exocutivo ends tho Work of 
the Judiciary begins. Having decided what to disclose as the basia, 
of iA.a opinion and what to keep aocret, the Exeentivo nanst 
and must leave it to tho JuJioiary to pronounce, not upon tlio 
wisdom, but upon the legality of tho order of forfeituro, in the 1‘Sfkfc 
of the facts disclosed. "NVecando nothing, said tho Chief 
tice, "except in tl»e eye of the public. Whatever oar co«i»foti<M»s 
‘'may bo of the cliaracter of tho Government, wo ranpot forpi a«y 
"opinion apart from tho facts." If tiio Executive was cottvin^ 
that it would be called upon to doolaro the forfeiture of pnblibatioiip, 
cni itii!s and printing'pressos on information that could not be 
dia(jlosed in a law Court, that it would bo. moved by impressions and 
(lersonal experiences to which no expression coidd be given iu ta 
law Court, and that its action would be based on ooasidei^itiaaa 
.forbidden to law Courts, then its obvious duty was to ask the Eegialts^ 
tore for powers to declare such forfetiuros without hsying to sutmut 
its orders even to a subsequent judicial scrutiny. I^gulatiott III: 
of 1818, as we know, is still extant) and only io 1878 the V'sntuesh 
lar Press Act bud freed similar executive aotiop frond aH 
, ehaekles. Wimt was it, tbso, tlmt xirevenied our pru^ressive 
tiveiu 1908 from progrejmmg baokwurdutp 1818, or ^ 

Oj^utly to a far more developed prolession, ifhich noW 
‘^ks uomu. uf ttiu M 

T4w apWied it 1878 ulet 3^ 
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less developed vertmcular jonrnals only? In a wonl, it was a whole- 
eonae fear of public opinion in Iniia, and still more so of public opinion 
in England. Well, it is to the same anthoriLy that wo appeal to-ilaj. 
If it could not tolerate snob a retrogression openly, it slioiiM tolerate 
still less the same retrogression nn ler falsa pretences. An 1 is 
there the le.ast doubt in the mind of any reas )iui')1.3 person that 
the «f )/0 safeguard under the Press A'-’ i, namely a roi'oroaee to tije 
judiciary, is a sham and a simnlacrnm and a p;t.'c>i of rnin'fest, 
if unintended, hy[)oei'icy? 

The Moslem University. 

Amono t!i<' things iliiiL reahy ma’c'* .a srar'-hiin' tost of tlm mon- 
tiil virility nnd strongth of pnr[inse (;f a (he (irojoot, (Miilootl , ing 

the desh'e of lli*‘ M ns-.'.locMi.s to have u I'liivcrdty ef their o\v,t is om*. 
Our ciiief ciirieerii at, pre'^i-nt Is nsii |.i ( X.uiiine the i lenis nndeclying 
the project, which hevc icoed l!ie M' -lein r ,.ii:;iu'h:y Inr npwards nl 
a geiieraticiu and sum up its (iiiiV't hi'pes aisiMl, tie* future. .\ims 
aii<] ends have hecti iis .< <] ihri .‘((’I'.i’e in tlie coiiisc ot (he hast 

thirty vears, anh jniicdcal iinaiiiiiiiiy had in.cn re iciicd al)'Mi!, tliein 
cveu before the oi .;:iiii'e i e'rori, 'lieHit, wiy, and meafis came to t>e 
launoltetl in Ihl 1 onder (lie oiiMlaiu''' o! II. i,. tin? .\gfi Ivhan. I he 

prumpL tiinl ent'nc.siiisti,; re- jiMiisi' to appeals foi (lie Alosleni linivei- 
sity I'’un<l fnriii-iied a ir,,,isii'f ol the P' .p;i! '.rity float the idiMls 
had achi(>ved wish ilie Toa ; of Ihe '• oniii'ini! v. VViieii it hecame upp.i- 
retii. after il.e iirh a] lu ;;! '.s.is iii-id(> Pn- tiie e d! • ■(i.m of fun Is (hat 
the snirit l'( .'iMtil th" ii'o.rioenf w \s e.o-'e-,s( sod resolute nod [itiMic 
response ungrod.gru, the proji et of (heeail v M.'Vi'uf ies, wliicli had 
gertii !!i!t t Oil i ,'i tlo' ill; ;u o! iiie !‘'u' ^ 1 ;r vPyed .'diuied and to whieh 
clung the as.e)-.:! I"it ; i f hi-- life oue* and of flins ■ who had hoped and 
striven witii him, (unei p-d froiu il.e die.i.'ila/t-! .m l begau to l.ie ham- 
mered inte, sh.tj e lo snii 'he i \i'.;eneies . f ttie dii v. d'lie framing of 
a ,;uitul>hm'oiis ' 1 pu ;i III ;or lie- .v’l.'eoi ( ' ;u vi-''.-:!' y was not an easy 
!)nt it w'.s tie'kh d with great ll>oin-hi and care nnd witli 
the nnit'fd labouus o' tlie ai'lest imd uinO exp. Timieed Mll^salmans 

in the coitnirv. iN’o time w.'is wasl.d in n iiieei s.-uuy delays. The 

MoKlem l-d-iver.-ip. b',,|i ui' u'im, ('..muntt''e did its woi-k in a bnr-'i- 
lU'ss-lilu* way, ami the draft ( 'onstit.i!( ion tii.vt it tirmlly drew up, tiiougli 
not Idettllv perfiet in ail r--.-pe,'{s, wa.g iievm t heiess, the friit of a 
ruonnmental ta.-k I'lnadly emu-eived ami eari dully eMO Mil.ed on Liles 
gein'rally .ipproved !)v itie diosh ui e ouiunnit y. ivit oefere tlie (h)tis- 
titntion (,'oiuiuit da' ha.i.l lliushiii :l.s he. u' p w liormt m noon its 
ild elltgence in a (L’amatic ni iniier ' rit it liarl e-lt eert oii ‘‘e.vigeneics 
ont of accoimi wuicu if not properly met mioht wreck tlie whole 
Univerrdv sclicmi' and eomh iuu (he .Mus.srdmims to wild and liitter 
dreaming lor aioeher oenera'.iou. 'I'lu s.a “ cKiceiicics ” were set 
fortti in u reimu ' ib'ie hdter wloeh w is rt'’ei\ed ail of a soddoii by the 
President of (he (hmstitHlion Coiit:. dMeo f’'or:i t.lie Head of (he J'Jdii- 
oatioii Ueparimt nl. of the Jovcrf.im'ii., of India, d his aimuiieg enii - 
muiilcat.imi crdleil the ultenlion 'd 'lie mroideas ol tlm (Jolistitution 
(hiUimitteo f r die fii.st time to eer’uin “(imd deei.dons *’ hejoiul 
w'llch l'’ey were wm iied ri i'. to .pi, bhir t le memhcr.s mdJiiiig could 
provide a more d>- iliii.siouiiig cxpcrie'ncc than tics tiew .situation. Tiiey 
had ciiie'.'pd oi': th< ir tusk witli rtromt F''.ill) in their ideals ami full con- 
fidcuce in Ihe sj lupial'm l ie af.(.itiide of tlietil .vi-rnmeiit. Tiiey bad con.snl.t- 
€(t the wisIk R oi the Member fe.r bhln atio i a:- every step and bad i ried 
to umuld ibelr seiiemo in tbe, sj'i'it of li e rown id-ails and in the light 
of all th<' rcasonai'le 'Ugg •slions they Itad, reeeivaal from tiu'lr friends 
nnd udvi;-er.s. And tmvv, that they Imu mitnred their sehemc and 
were almost at the e mi cif their Juhour.'; and imagined the fruit to 
be well within theJr grasp, came, tlie snd.den intimation that they 
would have to recast their phiijs and radically cluiiigo their whole 
design to suit oOlcini plea.siire. It wus a rude avvakening to the 
M'.Bsalumna in gt ucral, for they luul f'ludly iuuigitied that {ntrt'iy 
<Hlncationttl gchetnt'.s based on the needs and prom'^ted hy the united 
wifihet of a wh' le commntiit y vvonld be immuiic Irmu rirlutrary f.filieial 
checks. Bu* they learnt at the rigiit psychological moment in 
their edncationii) history that they were mistaken. 

What “ the linal deoisior.s ’’ of the Secretary of State commnni- 
oated by Sir Harconit rutlor have .achieved needs no telling. At 
the time they were first made jmblic the whole eommnnity wa.s filled 
with dismay. It seemed as if the cup of it- hope, winch had taken 
jearp of devoted «e* vieoand MKirifice to fill, was siiddeuly dashed to 
the ground. The disappviintment was naturally as bitter as the 
enthusiasm had been and it sank deep into the hearts of the 

people. Only those could measure the shock with accuracy who hud 
known exactly what the ideal of a Moslem University htwi meant to 
the Mussalmans. It had be^n their one infatuation, their Kiipreme 
hope for years, the master-purposo that had suHtained and inspired them 
for a full generation. They had dreamed and toiled for it in utter 
diaNvgard of everything eh>e, and had been waitiug in glorious eon- 
teatment to see it grow into bodily almpe as tlie crown of their en- 
deavonr. And just when tho goal swam into their ken and they 
were hurrying to reach it with sure jiiyous strides, “the 

final decisions” weire fiung iWross tlieir pth like some dark and 
'dismal finger of fate. The|e6nlt has been no better than what 

*«««* caprice of a despot, 
and purppaa that/ tho University scheme W 

\ tieab turned iijto and misgivings. The scheme 

/ Mtsetf hht been defimt«j /alMindoned--^we 'h< 4 )« 4 Berer 


will. But the energy . needed, for its practical realisation vs being 
just how wasted in patlietic attempts to devise some meuns for pro- 
pitiating the Fates that }»reside over its dcstiiiies. Tiie wave of 
genuine enthusiasm evoked hy the movement would have Imen an asset 
of inealctilahlc valiu in the growth ot Moslem education. Tiie wave, 
Imwover, lias almost spent ihself against the formidahle rocks that 
I'.av’o suddenly risen across its path. The elTect of reactif)n has licen 
felt all along (he line. The hitter disajipoiritment of the llniversitv 
muddle has had the most depressing elVeot on the Moshnn edicjiationat 
eD'iirt H.s a wlmle. 'I'lie workers every where have been forced to pause 
and w. wider in blank surprise what sort <if a coping-stone they would 
be nitiinately allowed for the edihre, or w.lietlier they would have to sliift 
.as best tli.'yeuii witli uit a e iomg sloiu* at all. It is worth remember- 
ing that the umi.uuicniiUMit of “ tli(( final ijeeisioiis ” h'd directly to 
the iiiiinediate .slDijoiij ;■ Ilf all fiuMier e 'ntriinition;-; to the fntids for 
the proposed I ;i.\eisiiy. If udiMpiate fund.s had not already been 
eolleeted the Itiiaiciul asii 'ct, ,,1 the ipieslion WouM aiorie have proved 
a gre.'it Irvndieip. .ks i; i-;, tie' ( uiv(‘r'.il,y Inn. Is liave b.'ien dcjirived 
ol a Sinn, ul lea-.;, isjii ii :o iiail tlieauiount ulrea ly hiili>er;ii.'d, whieli 
ciuiM ]j:)ve lieeo eas;!/ coli.'-fed but for tlie g'Ojeril pes.simlsrri 
tliat lias sitilel loer tlio U' uiiuiuuity. riiosi> who an^ tem[)ted 
to .-leetisi' the <'.uuiiniui(y 'li ! u-k m .'-n lained /.cid and purpoKC, 
woiilvl rlo Well to hear ill lu' ud licit no jieople in the world can 
lie induce, I to wit* llii-ir li.ird-e irneil snh-.tan('e in juir -uit of shadowu 
or on mere eai! -a'ln-.-s of t!i.“;r hhi-ied iiopes. If l.iie M nssalmanu 
Mild h;-*Il ijuietly told at the Siai't llliit tiiey WiUlhl l|i)f, be (lllowcd 
to have the sort ,,f ruivci-it} they were hoping for, there would have 
ix-en deep disa]ip..in! inent iiide,.ii, l,iit they would have been spared 
(be juigiii-!'. of wasted (•; Verts .and the s.-n^e of baiillved dosire.s. 
'Idle ilecisiiiii- tonued un i uiiiiouiieed iilne st at. (ho eleventh hour 
liii\<> elianged (he wlede aspect of the situation. Xi.it only th« 

.Aj ns.-aiinans ijai e failed to ( l e.ifethe I ' iii v- rsi ly f.ir whieh they h.ad 
been striving with ii singl 'iiess of purpose rare in the ri'ceiit history 
‘d (ndiii, b’lC (li“ir wii'Ue ediieatioiial '‘d’wrt lias also received a .seriou.s 
Mioval .dieek. 'I ho leailiin,; spii it, tn.nt weic ueii vi'ly helping forward the 
liiovenieiit inn,- he,.n everywhere depressed The funds of the 

Univer-ity lia-.e heeti deprived o!' :ilnio-;t all further liclp, at any 
r.ale, till the scheme is fieally disposed of one way or the other. 
Even the Aligarh ('.ilh-ge has sulfcred ujaterislly in this period of 
general bitleiuess and di--may. Ail these rissiilt.s are the direct 
oiiiconi" of file “.imd dc'. isioiis” which (he Si-cretarv of State had 
been pje.asod (•' imp os,* on liui Moslem II niver.-uty. It is not very 
dillieuit afteu (his to realize '.vliy the* .VI ussalinaus of India have bocn 
forced to <•0^^1101.0 io'v.’i'dly us llcy liad never ooijc befoi’c. Eurio^g * 
tlio jiast two years the \\ u'ld lias witm s-e,} a 3 'ariefy of ovents that 
iiave deeply stirred Mo.-,iein leelings, 'I’he most prominent among these 
liave been Iho wars <,f ag ’-r '-sion agalMst Alo lem Slates and the 
terrible sulferings to which (i. gave risi*. Tlie excitement amoDgsk 
the .VIiKs.sulman.s ol J ndia Was due chielly to their deep grief for the 
distress and luisfortune.s of their ee-religioriists abroad, and it 
was so general and great (iiat their own grievances and disappoint- 
ments were, for tlie ti ne being forgotten. But it »lKmid bo 
Worth while piointiiig out that the real tiling that liiiH fe.stenKl 
in the Moslem miti li ; the treatment meted out to their deep -cherished 
scheme for the Akosli'in University. If nuything could really 
ttifect (heir nttitu,|e it is this all-iui[)ortant question. Let thoso 
who wander far and wide in quest of “ reasons” for a supposed 
change .)f attitude amongst (.he Mussalmaiis ponder this oarofully. 

Now, vdiat an tlie.-ie. “ dcci.sions” which the Government calls 
final and whiidi w.mld shatter iMo.slem hopes altogether if there is 
to be no limit lo tlieir finality. Briefly, they are that the proposed 
Moslem University .diall have no powers to affiliate schools and 
College outside Aligarh, that it shall have as its Chancellor, not the 
Vueroy, Imi the Governoi-tjiencral in Council and that it shall be 
styled, not. “ ['he Mo.sletn University”, but “'[’he Aligarh University.” 

, As regard.s tiie la.st we would not say anyliiing c.xccpt that only thoso 
who have lit tie sense of (he value of sentiment would cry out : 

“ Wliat is there in name.” The questions of (Chancellorship and 
of aftilialion are of vital importanee. 'J'he framers of the Moslem 
University Constitntiou vesied largo powers in tlie Chancellor solely 
on the assumption that the olTico wmild he lieid l)\ the, Uici'roy in his 
ox-oflicio (“apaeity. 'riie substilntion of the Governor-lieneral in 
Council would practically lueaii that the p iwers of (ho Chancellor 
woiihl be exercised by the Education Uepartinent of the Govern- 
ment of India. This w,)uld constitute a grave departure, for it 
would result in bringing the admiriistration of the vital affairs of 
t.b<s University directly under the control of officials with their 
fixed standar.Is and idea.s nnd pre-conceptions formed in a wholly 
different educational atmosphere. The -proposed Moslem University 
would be nothing if not a novel experiment on now educational 
linos. The lines are to be laid down by the Moslem Community 
and nobody else. But if it is to sink into the eonamouplaw 
pattern and become another copy of the State Universities, it 
had better be not ereated at all. this is exactly to what 

the control by a State Department would finally and inevitably 
tend. If the Government of India or tlie Secretary of Stite 
cannot eventually agree with the Mnssaltnans on this point, 
the only course open to the latter is either to have an 
' official Chancellor or to revise the powers reserved for ihe. 

' Chancellor^ as it would otherwise be impossible to guarantee 

) 
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reMonahle freedom for the 8ncce8« of the IJnivertu'ty experiment on 
linofi laid down \>y the MuHHalmaos thetiiHelvc*. 

The quenUon of affiliation it* not lews imp<jrtant than that 
of the Chancellor. It i8 an integral part of the echerae ruatnred 
jbj the . MiiHsaliiianH niainl/ because it lies at the root of the 
whole qucMtioM of MohIoih education. Moslem disapjK/mtraent is 
keeneHl on this point, ami as far an present indications go the 
ootiiniiinity is in no mood to change its attitude in tlie matter. Wo 
need not argue Why. We have said enougli oti the subject, and those 
who care to know Moslem standpoint wouhl not fail to do so for want 
of adcfjuate material for knowledge. For the jtresent we are only 
ooncermsl with Htjelng if it is at «!! neces.sary or desirable for the 
Oovernrmoit to persevere in its existing attitude, 'j'ho (piestiun of 
efficient control of affiliated institutions and the supervision of teaching 
would not jirove an insuperable barrier. 'I’he State I'uiversities some- 
how contrive to exercise efiicient control and mpcrvision, if we are to 
heliev*' th(> best <dlicial testimony; and why it should be an impossible 
toak for tin! Moslem University we fail to see. Let the .standards be 
BH high as possible, the rules as stringent as you j)leiise. The 
University would have to provide itself with a conipetent in.specting 
utaff, and for its own reputation and convenience as well a.s 
for the sake of .Moslem education generally, it would weigh every 
case on its inerlts and exercise the utneist care before it decide.s 
to grant uffiliatiou. Wbat elTeet a separate inspeeting stuff 
and exumimiUoris simnltatieously cc/nducted at iliil’crent eentres 
cun have on the tenehiiig spirit and tone of the college or colleges 
at Aligarh it is dinionlt to conceive. Aligarh will retain its own 
atmosphere and its (»W'n truditioiis and hy the facilities for higher 
wtudies and research that it would provide on a generous scale it 
would attract the most promi.sing hoys f(ir post graduate study .at 
the .scat of the University. It would at the same time tran.^mit 
its spirit and energy through iniiumerahle ehunnels ami eo 
ordinate Moslem cducatiotiul elfort throughout the country. 
In view of these consideiiitions we fail to see why the (iovern- 
inent should insi.st .on 'Icpriving the Moslem l.Liiver.sity of the 
powers of affiliation. 

Rumours <.f compromise on this quc.stion have long Is'cn 
in the air, and we are (<ild tlie ( Jovernnu'iit would be will- 
ing to grunt (he Uiiiveisity the };ower of affiliatijig high 

sehof'ls. Thi.s would be tni important coneessi.in, thongh it 
is not elcai- ns why permission .should he withlield iti li e os.so 
of a few Mohletuetdleges which exist or ar»> hkidy to <’onie inti, heing 
in the near future. In fact (he urgtiiiients lliat might h*' urgt d 
against the affiliation of school.s iosc all their v.ilidity and 
force when appliisl to affiliation of colleges. 'I'he ordy e.,n-si(le;a ■ 
lion tlial should weigh with all leasoiiahlc men is that the Moslem 
University .should, so to speak, find it.self, liefoje 't cun he fit to 
exercise efficient control and su|iervi.sion ont.siiie it.s hvality. The 
best saf’egiiHitl in this ease wtuild he ti' giant the powers of affiliation 
to the University wilfi the stipulation that they siemld be exercised, 
nay, fivhi or six years aftrr it (tomes ddo bcii g, We trust the 
lion, rtir Uarcoiirt Hutler will lecoiisldci the vdiole. matter in the 
light of the ohservalions we have made aii;l let the Mu.s- 
KaliiHn.s g(‘t ('Ut of a .state of .su.spemUd uniinaii in, Tlieir wtiolc 
•tducational prograuime is hanging o?) the fafe of the Mo.slem 
University. 'I'he M>‘sleni University I’ lumlatiot- (hnnuiittce liad 
decided at it.s last, meeting to aj'p iint a deputation of x\- 
|>resentative MusMilmans frotn I'very province to submit t)i..i 
yieWB <»f the corunumity to tin* < Livcrniueut and ascertain (!.«■ 
latter’s wishes in regard to the poln’.s inpioing .settlemem. 1 lie 
deputation has not l.ceii given a hluuk eliequc, hut it vvoidd lie com- 
posed of some o' ^tlo* be.st. a r.d ino.st 1 1 md<'d liit'u in tl>e eononunity 
and its united und eonsideied views ; houhl cany weigf.t witti tb.at 
Oovernment as they do with it . < wn perpie. W’t: iiop.* that 
the necessary .stcj's will loon be lakcn to «‘airy out tlm msohi- 
tions of ilio Moshiii I .'nivcr.sily I'lii'iduLion t'oniinilic, «ml 
an endeavour will be nuvile to rc>cue tlu' ' U nivcrsiiy protect 
fn.'ni the /r/ipt'.'wv into whicl'. it lee. ftd'cp. No lime slioidd 
lx* lost. The delay that ha.s r.lnady ■ c.'urred Im.s wrought in- 
calcululde harm to the best ijitcrests of die community, 


Crusade Against Islam Planned. 

Thk rapid growth of Islam i.s causing a great alarm among the 
great leaders of the Ohrintian World these day.s. Well constructed 
plaofl and elab.>rat« edvemes are being made in Europe and America 
to thwart this pt ogress. At a special committee of the VVorld’s 
Sunday School Conventi'in, appointed this week in Now York, it 
was decided that an attempt should be made to conquer Mohamedanistn 
by erlucating childn'ii under Christian guidance. The modern 
crusade will be conducted not by the sword, but by the primer and the 
blookboardv Sensational reports are being published to the Ameri- 
can, and European oewepaperH, and a great enthaeiasm ia shown 
by the people. The Inrioua Btorm is coming with great thre4bi» 
4Mid if w«v True Belieirere, |aU to hold our positions, destraotipii 


is sure and certain. The enemy has got to he faced and a 6erce 
battle has to be fought. It’s up to you, brother Moslemfi, to realize 
the gravity of the situation. 

Here is the exact copy of the plan your enemy l as worked out 
to carry on the warfare against your faith. Read it over and again, 
and ask yourwdf what you should do to avert tlie danger: 

A modern crusade against Mohamedanism more sweeping than 
the crusades of the Middle Ages may bo the re.sult of plans elaborated 
this week by the Special Committee of the World's Sunday School 
As.sociatioii in New York. 

Alarmed by the rapid progres.s of Mohamedanism which is far 
oulstrijiping (Christianity in Africa and some parts of Asia, the 
ci.ntinnatioii Committee on Mohamedan lands of the World's 
Sunday School Convention held at Zurich last summer has under- 
taken to make a religiou.s and social survey of the Moslem World. 
The survey will he (onductfd along scientific lines by special inves- 
tigators, and the tindings will be reported at. the W'orld’s Sunday 
School (^invention to lie held in Tokyo in The re.sults given 

in the rcjiort will lie placed at the disposal of all the missionary 
lioards a.s the basis b r a concerted camp.'iign uguin.st Islam. 

Mi.ssiomiry leaders of world-fame will make a four of thirteen cities, 
fri.ni February 2 to Jl, holdirg confiocnees and pui lie meetings to 
lay all the detail.s of the plans lieforc the denominations. 

Jlislo p .Joseph C. llnrtzell, l>r. S. TM. Zwemer of Egypt, and 
Dr. E. F. Frense of North Africa are members of the Continuation 
(.'oiiiiiiittce, f\Ir, II. .1. Ilein/., Mr, F. K. M anens and Mr. M. 
Lawrene(>, as ( tticeis of the Wtold’s Sunday .School Association, 
will a.".' ist in directing the survey. A gi'iicra! secretary for the 
Coinmittie will lie iipjiointcd with headquarters in Cairo, and it is 
In ptd that special .secretaries will he apjiointed for Egypt, Turkey 
and Albania. 

To WoiiR Tnnom-it Ciuliimood, 

To capture (he Moliarncdun world liy capturing the cliildiiood 
is the nllimute projii t foi whidi the survey will he a jireparation. 
Since it is believed (hut illeteracy and ignorance are tlie ehief 
hulwnik v f Mviliino dnnii ni, spctdid study w ill be devoted to ways 
ami im an.s of intrediicirig iiu dern educational mctlioi^s niider (ilhris- 
lian direction in Moshm countries. The modern crusade will bfr 
condiuftd mt by the swotj, but by tlio } limcr and (he blackb.»rd. 

The survey e\pert.s will c.i-operate on inter-dcnomiuutionai lines 
with H pi. scionlivi i f liilTt ient mi.ssiimary hi ards in Mofelem lands 
and with the (fovei i.mcnt officiaks in arriving at the best types of 
ehildhoi d liteiatnie. pit ! ore tracts and .simjile (extbookf, huitable 
local ions am: builiiings and the ne st effective metlKals of teaching. 
Ilie i(.-ull.s iroiii tin (• to time will be publi.'-hed and placed at the dis- 
posal of all the missiomiry foices and public authorities, pending the 
final report in 19 lb. 

“Mol i'im (Inuisir is having a larger sitecess than tlio Christunn 
eligion csju eiaily in Afri. a,” said Risliop Uarlzel], cliuirman of tlie 
Coiimittei', in discussing the pio.'.j cctive survc) . “()ue eighth of 
the World's pi juilalion is Moslem. Tin* projiortioii is increasing 
yeniiy. 'i'o diiy nearly all the sacrevi places named in the Bible are 
under Moliaiueiiaii rule. 

Ist.A.vt OuTs'i’iuni'iN!- Chuihti \Ni rv. 

“In Africa Isli-m is leaving Christianity far behind iu tire race. 
Mohamedanism i.s absclulely dominant in the I'ersiaa Enipiirc. 
Many more native Indifiis are bccotmtig Mohamouaiis every year 
han Christians. 

“'Jilt re ate eighty miHiou Moshm children. The vast majority 
of tin hi aic stunted in mind and body as a result of igmirancr, 
siqfntiiions practicrs, early mairiago and licensed imiuoralUy, 
which me iLciiUnt to the Mohauudnu religion wherever it has 
pievailid. Infant lucrtulity is enormous, di e largely to the preva- 
iei cc c f sex disease.s. In Algeria it isi said to he (iO per cent., in 
8i(’ria Leoce 60 per cent., in Egypt 7.^ per cent., in Morrocco oywr 
76 |)cr cent. 

“In Egypt during the year 1911, 74,000 children wert bora. 
In that same year 22,000 or nearly one-third, died at less than 
twelve years of age. It is estimated that in Persia only one child out 
of ten roaches the age of 20. 

“Only the lest modern education, by nlevating physical, intellec- 
tual and moral standards con change Uiese conditions. No itn- 
inedinte results can be looked for. We oahnot be too conseryaU've 
in forecasting the ootceme of the present snrvey. lUoteracy, 
ignorance and fanaticism are to bo fought down and this will take 
many years. 

“Statistics of illetcraey in all Moslem lands are alarming. 
Cartful investigation shows that from 76 per cent, to 95 per cent,, 
of the Mchamedans in Asia and Alrica are nnable to read tod 
write.” 

Umt. of W^ing^ 1 SiiMO M. M«mooii. 

Seattle, U. S. A. | oa* 
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‘Seed Cap !i'<{ c Thought.’ 

Umper the auepiceBof the Bcmba; Sludents Brotherhood the Hon. 
^r. Justice Bennian delivered a few ago a lecture on ‘Seed 

Capifules of Ihciight’ in the Wiben College Hall, Chewpatty, 
Bombay. 

Ctn.mcDeiug his dificourte, Mr. Beaniau ^aid he did not intend to 
preach a rejn on or deliver a college lecliiie to enable them to get so 
many maihs in their next exan inaticn f ajeror letter evade the wiles 
of the devil; but lie wanltd to talk to tluin in the friendliest spirit 
for half- an- he iir or so < f anything nhich ccnie iipj ermost in his own 
mind while he was tliinking over what (hey should talk about. For 
after all theie was only the thing (ultlu nph its c< nipJexities and 
wide ramificatic liB were almost inexhanstiMe) (hat was worth talking 
or (hitiking alov.f, and that was — Life and how to make the most of 
it. He then jiocctdid to deni with the philosophy of life in its 
Taiious phases. 

‘Earnestness.’ he said ‘is ore of (he d( minant notes of the day. 
Almc -st every (iiell.a\e listened to, f.dditssiiig yon fi( in this jdat- 
foim has been very eatiiesi and has exhorted you to ho very earnest. 
Ubitally the exhctler was, let us say withe ut offenoe, middle-aged; hut 
you are young and I wish yc ur teachers and preachers would mrt insist 
£o much njon the reed of (his eanicstness. Is the round world about 
jcu veiy carncsl? Hot at all, Haliuc is full C)f humours, ir.de jests, 
cartl quakes, stc ims avalancl ts, nlletnatiiig with smiling almost 
purring iiK i ds (1 qniet hajj.inos, and again riot< ug cxhilaiation as 
whenalnsh wind is ll< wing over a laughing sea, and kissing every 
dimplii g wave. I’ccplevho are always in encnest usually have little 
imaginaiicn ai.d no hvnu ur. Karr.estress without hinu nr is like lamb 
without mint sauce and young nien really have no bnsintss to be 
eaiLfSt; lh«y shculd le t(.o in!l of ll.e joy of life for life's sake and 
the dcfciie to live out every lu t r of it in its fullest intensity. If all 
the world were ftlled with earneft fc.lk only, v.e should indeed be a 
drab and .sreutless flower on the top stalk of evolution, 

Ho Hi.no roll Seuiocsnkss, 

It is a dreadful thing to liave a serious pujpese, too young, to 
fondly devote yonrselvee while still in the class roonns to seme High 
sounding mission. 1 mean of eoni>e, any serious f ur pose outside the? 
mobtseiir.us and at that time important of ail the d< vc-lo| ment of 
your own faculties to the ntriK St pii< li of receptivity and piiweis of 
assimilalirg all (he h< allhy at cl not ri al life with which you ec me in 
ccjntaet, and alto of givitig out again eniiched hy yoi.i own ]!ersocali- 
(ies all the best of life yitt have taken in. What .iie we to .^ay (if 
those good attcnualcd si u!s, wh. ] ro|* ts to 1 ave devi ted ll.i rnsidves 
to the cause of hnmrriity? Frcepunlly indeed whi’e under the in- 
fluence of ibis hlgh-si'iii.ding but rather nebnlous notion they may he 
very nice and kind to huniatiity 1 ut extii iuciy disagreeable devastating 
fellows in the. family eitele. Let rue n mind you in tiiis e<inneetiun 
* of Ibsm's ‘Brandt.’ It is not in the least inei.iupatinfile with exprea- 
tusg the lest williin you !o open yonvsclvts in yonlii to all the glory 
and the glac'ness and the lauglaer of ti e world as r. at orally as tfio 
Bunilower turns to the sun. Benver.rto Cel’irti was perhaps’ the greatest 
master ct his own craft yet ol serve how high the sap of life rose in 
him, bow full his veina were of its richest rncst exuberant wine. 

Life needE to he alTiruiod m t derdeo, and the ascetic idea with ib 
teaching of renunciation and a pallid eeUiessness is the uegatiou all 
natorni hfc, Altniism in (Ctierpt is an ihsurdity. If everyone were 
equally altruistic the wo-.d would have uv> ineuning and life, as we 
kuow »t, would have no meuning either. But every reality if recogniK- 
abie at all, rouat be recognised in univY rcels, and a tsniverpal altruism 
is • contradiction in terms. The notion c)f altruism is only intelligr- 
Wa because the majority of men are not aliruistic and those who are, 
*r« only partially so. The virtue of altr lisni. like a clialk nuirk on .a 
black b<»ard. is thrown into relief by the mass of uon-aitrnisrn and, it 
thus becomes clear that in proporti<<n to its rolatvye exiguity is it to 
{m apprehended and admired. The greeter its exLenstou the more 
Wpidly it approaches annihilatioo. 

Phuase wiTHoCT MrcxmiUi. 

‘And I shc'Hlcl like to reumrk tlmt while a great many of os are 
wy fond of talk iijg about loving humanity, although that sentiment 
IB prominent in a great many slightly ovcrwrouglit societies where the 
fitsest play is given to all ainittble emotion, it is a plirase without a 
neaning. Love is a very easy thing to profess but a tuiog not so 
akasy to feel. You can promise conduct but you really cannot promise 

•entimeuts. Thus you cun promise to lovo a woman from the age of 
Wft 20, to the end of your natural life, and if you are a man oi yont 
aieid all that tnean/s is that you will promise to act towards Ircr an 
tikOQgh yoa bred her. But you might as well promise not to have a 
in the next twenty years ( provided you have any teeth 
«f.«<Ktrse ) M that you will not cease to love her during an equal 
jpcvlud. Bat if U is so dilflcnlt to command lore even in the closest 
most iotinukte personal religions, it is merely absurd to talk of 
Idling millions and millions of human beings whom yon hare never 
C«ee|n and nerer will see. ^f jou mean thaty^ are in bve with the 
«bfiraot potion pi bnmaniiy^' pll that 1 can sa/ is that having tried as 
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an honest man very hard to make out for myptlf what this means, 

I have been forced to the conclusion (bat it mottim nothing. 

‘The plain truth is, no one evei has loved humanity and no one 
ever will ; and the ‘great cause of humanity,’ though it i.s sometinic.s 
a convenient and ei m| eiidioiis expression for a gn up of eommendal lo 
pmiposfs, is just Dse. For (his — ti for no other lesson — Iim 

Kj eaking of course <»f wliat wo as human being.s are capable of kiit,w- 
ing and < x]ierieneiiig not of what may or may not bo under other 
conditic.ns of which we have not. and as men never will have any 
knowledge— fliis iea.>-( ii (hen (hat human life is eo ordered (hut 
radically like all do in the otganic world man depnds for his very 
existence n[i< n et iilliet. ‘Jhe struggle for existence, to use a 
hackneyed I hrase fiiui (he vocabulary ( f a happily moiihund evolu- 
tionism, in'plicH (his luoeh at least, that praetically everything which 
religion eolLs evil is insepnrahle from organic life. 

Demo* uAcv and Sooialism. 

Tiocfeding, (he lecturer said ; — ‘In these sentences very colloqu- 
ally wcuudl haveUen hinting at rather profound things, sowing 
I lu pe seed eaj'sules of thought which may bear fruit in some of yonr 
minds lal*'r. 'Hu re is hnidly a ti pie ('f the n ary 1 have just touched 
iiponwhidi 1 could not l.ave .'•pukeu lo y* u for revel ul hours at a 
stretch, if 1 lind wished to ( xhaust it or really lecture you. But that 
iHcxrctly what Id*. n’t want to do. My idea has Veen to take yonr 
vaiious knowledge 1* xis and give them a g* * d shake up so as to ret 
the editcnts in motion, set, y, u thinking again for yourselves about 
so n.icli ibat 1 111 *)’ n * st «fyou are rather ajt to lake for granted. 
Take siuh a woid, for exi n ple, ns (htiueriuy and what does it mean? 
W’e all p’fit idly resign ourseiv* s lo (he giowii g powi r of democracy, 
but does anyr ne j ause to rdU et what a perfect* d dtinocracy would 
he? Just as a singl*' man n ay impose laws on himself, which are 
very got d laws as 1* ng as be * liooscs to obey th* m, but no longer, so 
n<jw we are invitid lo witness the speelacle of a pt'ople imposing laws 
on itself. 'J biiiv ii’eans ('i.e ol two things, that no one ever would obey 
(he lavv.«, oi ihai the laws will b** enf* reed by majorities. That is to 
say ICO ( cisons will bii dgetn 90 pei>f>nH into (Teying tlum. It is 
quite p< ssil le that the 00 may e* mi rise all the wtallh, talent, intellect, 
ability < f (lu* total 100, I lit still (hey niu.^t ( hey, f*)r this is demo- 
cracy. ('ould you inuigine any momo, nioio iritoleiablo tyranny in (he 
world ? Happily it always bidtksdown long before it reaches perfec- 
tion and I (gins to bleed all certs of inferior bureaucracies or 
plute cireies or e (ber ‘erueus.’ But the only ‘cracy’ that is ety- 
molegieally end * tactically m ii; *1 is aristocracy. Rule by the be St. 
Yon )(jt eg g* nil* nu ll, Ilf India, 1 istorieally and constitutionally the 
most, aristcor itic couiitiy in (be world, would do well to think out 
seriously (f.tti fi r himK'H the full (v iitent of those words now glibly • 
Landed from lip to lij-, diniocracy nnd socialism 
\\ isDoM OK Lasts: System, 

The great cause of He.!.; ro (mancipation anti-slavery with which 
Englitiul wt'K alhioh and Aiueriea woikcd to such a white heat of 
zeal ell throngli (lie iiiiddlt! of the 19lh century produced mighty 
results. Millions of lives were saeriHeed, Imndrcda of millions of 
money spent and u very ancient and respectable institution was over- 
thrown. it may be doubted wheth* r tin; Negroes of America are 
ically much ladter off as free men than the majority of them used to 
bo as slaves', it cannot seriously be doubted but that the great white 
people who wrt'Mght so strenuously and Hcrcely to set the negro free 
have siilTered to gr^.w up in their midst, in every one of their great 
cities and centres of industry forms of slavery worse socially and 
morally, harder to bear, harder to erudiento because masked under the 
sning convontionH, the higlt smindiug shibboleths, and the bourgeois 
hypsicrisy of rejiubliean plutocracy. 1 must Jown at the risk of some 
unprpulari'.y to an ever-growing admiration for the wonderful system 
of ca.ste tiiicly conceived and admirably adapted to social neo<h by your 
Bagaci(>as and most rightly veueraied iinoe.stors. Proof, if any were 
needed, of its essentiul soundness’, is best given liy its long duration 
and the general social stability wiiich it ensared. Hot the least 
p<»pular of current, and ‘causes’ in the abolition of caste, and a 
philo-sopher may be permitbid a large note of interrogation. A vast 
amoinit of generous, high enthusiasm, is being focirsHod upon the 
demolition of thi-s stately old edific^e. When these amiable and high- 
minded zealots have aocoinplished their work, when the venerable 
and inipodn,g fabri(! of Indian society lies about them in ruins, I 
Huppos(r they are much too earnest to bo able to spare a moment for 
nursery rhymes or possibly the’y might puiisiv iqioa the sad fate of 
Ilninpty Dumpty. For the simplo truth is that men are nut free 
and never can be free, as long as they group theniBelves in societies, 
that men never ■were, nc/er are and never will be equal and that 
universal brotherhood is a chimera, a morir emotional mirage. 

Perfection of Socikty, 

‘But do not misunderstand me. Try to distinguish. I am not 
disparaging genuine purpose, and lofty enthusiasm, least of all do I 
wish to undervalue ideals. It is only ag.dnst an ebulienl, impetuous 
and sometimes rather prematunt determination to force our own 
notions of heaven upon the world that 1 venture a gentle warning. 

The direction, not the quality of the effort, may sometimes give rise 
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to RittFPfiHng and donbt. And unrely before «qrtandorlnj;^ ourielfee 
Id modem ‘caaeee’ we may well remetnljer the eononma and stately 
Wbrdis. ‘Ko mao may rodeo h bis brother for it coats more to earn 
Ida own soul »<> that he must let that alone for ever.’ 'I'ho psychology 
of crowds hs*i.lonK been the anbjeet of enrions stndy ; the psychology 
of moch «<;ciat Veform’ ia |><*rha(m dowdy allied with it. I'lio raottc^s, 
fomuilti* and war cries of nil militant organizations in proportion 
M they prove to bo intdlectnal anodynea, prove to bo in other direc- 
tions, the most poworfiil emotional atimnlantg. It i« only by a 
gradual change r;f monil climate, that the jroret moral wwida can be 
extirpated, and the fairest moral Howers brenght to p(Mfoction. I do 
not wish to dogmatize, because I partfcnlarly dislike anything like 
dogmatism, pedantry and pedagogistn irirthe fine regions of thought 
in wliidi I would fain greet yon. And as yon may huvt! guessed I 
abonld bo the last to l.-ty profane bands too rndcly upon any arc of 
the covenatit. But I may I bojx; make tbi.s anggohiion for what it is 
worth wilbmit giving olTenco to any of my listeners that you can 
hardly put yonr lives to a better or mot** nsefni pnrp" o than by each 
striving in life, every detail and part, as well as in the whole ';hown forth 
in conduct and the man’s tfjtal re -action ii{>on the universe shout liim, 
to be the best prtssiblo exemplar of your type or raran In t his w ty by 
first perfecting yourselves working upon material within yonr own 
power and control, yon may surely hope to help on the perfection of 
the group or society in which yon live and of which each of yon is an 
integral part. Life is t believe given to ns, that we may make out 
of it the highest and the best wc are ca[mblo of, by ilio ray of the 
ifivinc within ns.’ 


England and Egypt. 

By Ai.i Fajimv Moiiammbd. 

I write these lines at a lavonrafile time*, wlien Ivigland, the 
<lominant Power in Egypt, and Tuf key, the nominal Ku/.craiu ,>f Egypt, 
would appear to be drawing together inme closely alt it a per'od 
of estrangement ; when JCngland seems r<‘al!y rlesitons of giving 
satisfaction to the Egyptian pfo] ie, if she can (iinl l•.<•atlH of doing 
«o, as compensalion for tin* nre of their country u--; a military post 
in her scheme of Imperial delenee. I helicvi* that flu* Ihiiish Ooveru- 
nient were perfectly sincere in their desire to get rid of llie Egyptian 
muddle in 18H7, when Lord Salisbury declared in the House 
of J^ords (ilaiiiinry I.''*') that the object they aimed at was 
“the neutralisation of ICgypt.” 1 believe Uiey are still anxious to 
find some jilnn that may at the same time safeguard t.beir Im{KTinl 
interests and satisfy the uspirations of the Egyfilians. I boHevo, too, 
that England is in Egypt Dot to exploit the resources of the country 
to her own advantage, l>ut to )>ru»ect the high road to her Indian 
Empire. Nor do 1 forget that the Oconpation costs her a round 
Hum for tiie niainleiinncc of her garrison. If the i'^gyptiaos are 
prepaivd to attcept the inevitable, I think that the Britii,b authorities 
«&d the British public are no less prepared to do so. 

8o much for one side. On the other side, .1 feel confident that 
no reasonable Eiiglisbman would blame the Egyptians for disliking 
the occupation of their fatherland by foreign troops. And if tire 
Egyptians have lawn liumjliatcd in this way for mme than 6,000 
years, that is no reason wliy they ahonUi Iw humiliated tiins for ever. 
The masses, no doubt, do not yet grasp the idea of poliiieid indepeud- 
ofioe. But the educated clivsses are ever ready to apjieul to the r 
seotiraenta, even to their sentimentality, U) drive “ the nnholievers” 
oat of the country. Another side of llie (jnestion i.s tlmfc Europeans, 
particularly those English wiio possess u good kimwl. ,ige of the 
«onntry and a perhaps belter experience of the tuvideru Egyptians, 
behove, rightly or wrongly, that were tl.e British to ir *ve thn Nile 
Talley it would at once fall into a state of chaos and disorder, ftHueoted 
to their own advantage by the “ entbusiasts.” The Europeans,! 
recognise, firmly believe, in the words of a former corr< spondeat of 
th« Trines, that “‘Egypt fo - the Egyptians' means Egypt for a 
handfal of |'e’>ple, S'mie of whom are not Egyptians at all.’* Never- 
theJoss, Bio Egyptians are uspuieg to a noble purpose, but oof efforts 
to attain it bcoio to be aHogetlmr incffeclive, and “ the sum of energy 
expeuderl” (to quote th* same 'Arne*' correspondent again) “ ilivainly 
crying for the moon would U a mighty f<*rce for good, if directed in 
other channels.’' But recriit Vxpcriences and develo|iments seem 
to me to prove that Egypt conid lie regener.afwi by one < f two alter- 
natives — (!) Tiiit the country sboald be handed over to a powerful 
and benevolent de.^js't, such as Loixl C’romer, l>ut devoid to her 
•cause, iiTespeetivo of all conaideraWons of //yne ; or (2) 
that it shonid be entrusted to “ome superior .Tur veil lance inspired by 
foreign advisers or bodies, also entirely independent of colonial 
obligations. 

I have no intention of dwelling here in detail upon the issue that 
it is believed in Europe would follow njpon the British ovacuati|on of 
the country. Nor would any worthy Egyptian wisli to sobstitute 
another foreign soptemacy for the British. For, then, as Shakespeare 
well tMiid 


“ Thds mhst we fi^oik‘ the smoke into the smother.” 

My cobteotioh is thkt England ik tied hand and foot by many 
restrictions and coasidermtionS in preparing ns for self-grtseromeot 
until the Grand Egyptian Question is settled on some permaoeiit 
basis. 

“ Our promisee of conditional evacuation,” says the 
Telegraph, “ are on record, and whether the Egyptians prove capawo 
or not, we may be sure that other nations at times, when it soita 
them to do so, wili not fail to remind us of our engagements ; at 
these times they will insist that, whatever experiments we may make 
in fulfillraont of our promises, law and order shall reign in Egypt.” 

In this sense M. de Freycinei wrote : — “ L’Eiirope lo ferat-ello T 
Niil ne le sait. Mats ce dont je ne doute pas, malgr^ les apparaooea 
contraires, e’est qu’a un moment de I’histoiro I’Egypte cessera d*dfare 
sous la domination anglaise.” Once 1 formnlated “ Proposals for iha 
Solution of the Egyptian Question” (dated September 7. 1908). 
The essence of those proposals is the substitution of an internatioiltM 
garrison for the British Army of Ocenpatiou for a limited period, after 
which the peace of Egypt would not be tlireatenod from within or 
from without, and the substitution of a temporary 
international control for the British Adnruntstration**-~- 
the whole arrangement would finally result in the neutralisa- 
tion of Egypt. This solution seems now, however, to l>e less tiusia 
possible, despite the fact that the proposal was received with appreoia- 
tion by many high authorities on Egyptian and ioteruatiotia! affatvs, 
among tliein one no less than Lord Milner, who wrote Vi me : 
“Althongh , as yon say, your point of view is different from mikie, 
still, you argue your case in a reasonable manner,” 

The solving of the Egyptian question is looked upon now by 
British statesmen and diplomats as a question of “life aud death.” 
They are naturally afraid that Egypt might fall into other hands. 
“When I 8{)eak of the loss of Egypt,” says Lord Cromer, “1 do not 
mean the withdrawal of the British garrison and the establishment of 
a purely indigenous Government in that country. ] allnde to the 
much more probable contingency of the withdrawal of the Brltisk 
garrison and the establishment in its place of a military force belong- 
ing to some other European Power.” In this sense the 2'imi^ 
military correspondent says: — “We can never for one moment dreaui 
of accepting the arrival of the foreigner in Egypt without giving him 
a fight which will make the welkin ring . . . The vast iinportanod of 
Egypt as a link l>etween East and West makes it not impossible that 
u great conU'st for the Empire may be decided upon this histotie 
ground, and it is not too much to say that tlie Minister who loaesi 
Egypt will <le.serve to Jose his head.” 

Now, in the of those declaratious, coming from such com- 
petent autlioritios, it is idle to ignore that, by the logic of 
England is determined, if not to retain her h dil over Egypt, at Isaalt 
to oppose, at all ha^^ards, any other ascendancy in the land of th« . 
Pharaolis. We all, Egyptians, quite realise that this is onr ideal 
too, and therefore there is common cause aud ooramon interest bctWeeiii 
England and Egypt. As I have pointed out, England is in Egypt 
not t<> profit materially from her, but to keep other foreign comers oMt 
and to safeguard her high route to India. These iHting the advaih- 
tages and disadvantages of the situation, I believe the following 
suggestions may be of interest to English and Egyptian politiciana 
aud statesmen. The question, lieing of vital iitiportaoce, uecemitaten 
much sacrifice on both sides. There was never a nation that did not 
pay dearly for her national eniancipatioiv, and, till now, we Egypitaiw 
Cannot claim to have offered the sacrifice. Moreover, it is a moiMiUry 
sacriHoe, which will not ai%ect the economical condition of the tfX' 
payer. Nor do 1 think the British authorities would hesitate to oiler 
the rcx]uired sacrifice in exchange for the politmal and militery 
support and co-operation of Egypt in Imperial defence. V(7e hare 
seen them inviting their colonies and dep<mdencie8 to co-operate <e 
that Imperial, defence. And I think it would prove ultimately fklRl 
to their cause if British diplomats attempt to incorporate 
within the British Empire. 1 firmly believe that if the reiiWMil 
irotween England and Egypt are cai'ofutly developed into laafaiil 
cordiality and help, British statesmanship will only be doing its 
towards human progress and Imperial defence. Thens ii DOir a 
growing desire to promote good understanding l)etween Engloiid aAd 
Turkey ; and Egypt might well serve as the link of Anglo rHoAiiilin-' 
medan co-operation. It is not for roe to dwell here in detgili^A 
the concessions that may be exchanged between the prinoipal fthhtiraH- 
ing parties ; but, as an Egyptian, 1 put forward certaia ^ 

which directly concern the destiny of my country. 

A. — Ow THB Pa*i OF Eoyj»T. 

1. The equipmant of an Egyptaia arwy fjrbm SOO,0(K) to 5O0«^(| 
men strong, to be employed, in tl)« plaoe,/or the defenca hl 
Egypt against any foreign aggroanoas and, ih the 

for saf^ardiog other clauses of tha ; pr0|M)6ed Anglo-Thirifiirii 
AlHimce. This army should be cotnniifidi^ fiy i#o Eritisli HHi 
Turkic generals and ofiloered tnijyy by Egyptians. V 

2. The expensos of the navy at Ale)^^ 

to be borne by the E^Bba freaMtry^^^ M otfa^blb- 

pettdlttcree fonnd'nee«ikiy ^ ' 
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8. The cocetraction of an Egyptian fleet to oo>operate with the 
British epnadrooe in ^e Mediterranean. 

B. — On the Part of Enoland. 

1. The withdrawal of British troops from the capital (Cairo), 
and their restriction to the ports. These troops are to be gradually 
replaced by Egyptian troops within a roasoiiablo time, during which 
political confidenoe should be established between the two countries. 

2. The proclamation of a moderate and reasonable Constitution. 

8. The attempt by England to abolish the Oapitulatioas or, if 

that be not possible, to transfer the jurisdiction of the Consular 
Courts to Uie Mixed Tribunals. 

4. The revision of the schools programme and the re- organisation 
of the Egyptian University and the University of Al-Azhar, 

5. The unification of the Egyptian Public Debt and the reduction 
•of the interest thereon. 

6. The gradual but steady decrease of foreign functionaries in the 
Government service. 

These are my ideas, which I publish for consideration. I hope 
they will make others endeavour to find some way out of the muddle, 
without being objeoliouable to either side. Lord Kitchener seems 
anxious to give satisfaction to our legitimate desires ; he is busy in 
developing the material and economical resources of the country. 
But it is not merely by materialism that a rtmutry can be regenerated. 
It is essentially by the uplifting of it.s moral and social conditions 
that a nation can revive. By various restrictions, which it would 
be out of place to cite here, England is tied bund and foot in dealing 
with these questions, unless and until] the Grand Egyptian Question, 
in its international aspect, is solved one way or another on a 
permanent basis. The Near East. 


The British Control of Egypl- 

From Sir Flarry H. Johnston. 

To the Editor of The “Near East.” 

Stu, — T think yon liave rendered a service to all who are studying 
the problems of Ibe Near East by publishing Mr. Ali Fcbmy 
Muhammad’s suggestions for a permnnent settlement (»f the relatious 
between Britain and Egypt. These suggestinns aptly illustrate the 
utter impracticability of the Turkish or the so called Egyptian 
Nationalist point of view. 1 write “so called” because the “Egyptian 
■‘Nationalist’ Party’’ contHin.*^ very few descendants or repre.s/mtative.s 
of the Copts and the Fellaliin, and nio.stly consists of me+'i of Turkish, 
Kurdish, Circassian, or Syrian race 

There is no reason whatever, Imsed on the past iiistory <if the 
British Empire, why Egypt sliould jiot, as a protected kingdom, come 
within the recognised limits of the British Empire, on the same 
lines as the more notable of the great Indian feudatory States, as 
Sarawak, the Malay Sultanate’s the ICingdom of Buganda, or the 
Sultanate of Koweit. Egypt can never Imoome a British 
“ colony ” — no B-itish statesman has ever conceived of her 
«8 such — though she is probably destined to be a European health 
resort and to accommodate an even larger element of Levantine 
Ohristians than she possesses at the present day. But an Egyptian 
kingdom entirely uueontndled by some Europyao Power is an iinpos- 
tiibiUty, not only now, but for fifty or perhaps a hundred years to 
Oome. And the only aUernativcs to tlie present form of BriiLh 
<O0ntrol and protection are a redn(;i,rporafcioii in the Turkish Erup'ie 
or the transference of tlve European supervision to h rareie, Italy, 
or Germany. Such alternatives would carry with them the break-up 
of the British Empiie iti East Africa and toe Sudan, and in Southern 
Aria; 80 it is a waste of time for an Englishman to diseu.ss them. 
That ft is the duty of Britain at the earliest opportunity t>) ut>oIiah 
the Capitttlalions in Egypt and to organise iasleact » woit equipped 
uationiu administration of jus’ice, dealiag alike .^ith natives and 
Coreigners, no one on this side is inclined to dispute, anv more than 
anoUier of Mr. Fehmy Muhammad’s propositions — the urdficatioo 
of the Egyptian Debt and reduction of interest thereon [as a ecfc-olf 
againat iDoreaaed security of payment) — would be fsjouted by 
British reformers of Egypit, But the foreign capitalists would 
nerer agree to this last measure of reform if the British troops 
afete to leave Cainv. 

Of oourae, there will gradually grow up a form of native consti- 
tiational government,, responding more and more to tlio needs and 
. aapirations of the masses of the people, above all of the eight and 
a half raiilioBS of patient agriculturists; in the same way that under 
Uta British regis in other dependent States constitutional g ivcrn- 
mant i« being gradually and reasonably established. The decrease 
of tlie non-Kg^tian officials, especially in all the l<»wor grades 
; .of WSjdoynaent, is a matter which depends largely on the progress 
y ol lreal, praoticaU twentieth centwy edncaiion in Egypt, the 
ediaeation which will impart a souad knowledge of Wstory, geography, 
jBdplogy (especWl^ ho^nj, engineering, chemistry and 

vfaoitation. This together with the drMrio of the A1 Asshar 

■tjniTere tine rescue of the fuG^e oL^ellgioiui foundations 

irom grecriy miaapproiuiationby faoarios or fOnetionaries, is a 
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direction in which the Egyptian Nattonalists might bestir theinselvea, 
to the great ad vintage of the country they pnjfess to love. When 
a Mobainedan Egyptian is found showing an intelligent appreci»> 
tion of the beauties and the history of Saracenic art, or becomes 
an apt pupil in Egyptology of Flinders Petrie or Maspero, or 
initiates or prosecutes some additional great discovery paheontology, 
or finds a seam of coal or a well of petroleum or vein of emeralds, 
it will be time to talk of filling the great educational and industrial 
posts in Egypt witli natives of that country. I write without a sneer 
and with some hope, for I know that in medical science Turks and 
KiirdvS have risen high in the Egyptian service, and have received 
full recognition of tlioir attainments and abilities at the hands of 
the Britisii Government. But amid all their clamour in the 
Press and on the platform, what Mobamedan Egyptian has ever 
referred with legitimate pride to the results of British and German 
discoveries by whicli Egypt has been shown to have liad a wondrous 
past as a creative centre, to have boon the theatre in which not only 
the whales and the elephants, the hip^xipotamus and the inanati, 
the old and new world monkeys and anthropoid apes, but 
possibly oven man iiim.self have been evidved? No “ Nationalist'* 
Egyptian I have ever met has once referred to the amazing dovolt^ 
ments of human genius whieli took place in Egypt between lOOOG 
B. c. and 100 b. <5., or has in any way ideutified himself with thw 
glcu-ies of his country prior to the destructive invasion of the Arabs 
in the seventh century a.<;. 

If the Mohauiedan Egyptians prefer to regard the QoroA 
and tlie medieval elaboration of the Qoran as the last word, 
tlie dominant and ultimate authority in law, science, sanitatioD, 
morals, and social economy, so long will Mobamedan teachiolg; 
institutions be utterly futile in coping with the repuirementa of 
the twentieth century, and so long will Moliamedan peoples bo 
unfitted to govern themselves and still less to govern mofo 
intelligent fellow- citizens of more enlightened faiths. 

But it is in the proposal to revive Turkish militarism, to 
saddle the reveniie.s of Egypt with the upkeep of an army of 
“800,000 to 400,000 men” and the creation and muintenanoe 
of a navy, tliat Mr. Fehmy Muhammad’s letter reveals most 
clearly the di.screpaiiey l)etween the outlo )k of the Young Turk 
and the Egyptian “Nationalist” and that of advanced Europoaa 
staiesmcn. So long as the present British control lasts Egypt 
needs little more in the way of ipternal protective force, than » 
good constahniary. '{'he power (d‘ tiie Brtish Navy and tlic efficiency 
(tf the British and the Indian Armies are sufficient guard against 
aggression from any outside direction; so that the ma.sH of 
Egyptian rnauliood can devote its inu.scless and its energies to 
the fight witli nature, to conquering the d«»ert and the marsh, 
the rock and the mud, and to ninkiug Egypt ten times mors 
productive and p )pulons th in in any previous period of her 
history. From out of this pro.sperity and increase there may 
slowly he built up once again a rtial Egyptian people, no longer 
mi.senil)le serfs under the b.utalising tyranny of Arab, Turk, 
K<ird, CirciisHian, Armenian, or lievantinc renogado ; a peviplb 
wortliy of a Raineses for king, worthy to be the ally and no longer the 
Ward of the British Empire. 

U. U. Johnston, 


TTie Irrigation of Mesopotamia. 

Thk greater part of Lower Mesopotamia may bo regarded as a 
gift made hy the rivers Euphrates and Tigris to ni'vn ; and thanks 
to tire composition of the alluvium, whicli provides a soil of extraor- 
dinary h-rtility and riclines.s, it is a gift of the highest value. To-day 
the great mud b.'ir at the mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab bears witness 
that the rive-s are still building up the land at the head of the 
Persian (Lilf ; th y have never ceased from piling up the riches 
they have plundm-ed from the Armenian mountains; but for many 
c0niurie.s man Uas been too busy, or too careless, to take advantage 
of the opportuuiiies they have offered him. Lately, however, ho has 
liestirrod himsedf in the matter. East and West have taken counsel 
together. And with the opening of the Hin lieh Barrage, last 
month, the reviviscence of Baiiylonia may he regarded as having 
begun. 

The temptation to draw the strongest possible contrast between 
Paat and Pre.sent is always a strong one ; and by their free a.so of 
hyperbole the A^syriologists have perhaps inve.sted the days of the 
Babylonian rulers with a false glamour and accustomed us to esti- 
mate that pcriml of the country’s prosperity by a distorted scale. 
The discoveries of the last twenty-five years enable us to see the facts 
in truer perspective, and t<>day we can hardly accept as literally correct 
the description of the plain in old days as “one widc-streching field 
of splendour and blooming gardens,” which is how an enthusiast 
described it. In point of fact it would appear to have been a patch- 
work of cultivation and wilderness, just as it is to-day; but in the 
past there was more cultivation and less wilderness, while nowadays 
there is <iiach~very much — mote wilderness than cultivation. 



Tile Coninkle. 
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Aneieiit ioscripUooe leave little room for doubt that in the paet 
tiie ettltivator waa faced by the (tame problems ae ia his suooessor of 
thMby — how to get the water where it is wanted in the dry season, 
•Hd how to keep it from finding its way where it can do nothing 
iMi harm in the season of Hood. Thus, among the records nnearthed 
hj the American exjs’dition on the staff of which 1 worked at Nip- 
jpuiwwin therjvery heart of the country — were found official reports 
Wpon the '‘shutting off" of cansla and the inundation of districts, 
and the destruction of oities by floods. Again, a tablet discovered at 
Abn Jdabba, by Professor Sciiiel, contains the complaint of an official 
who, being “fctati«-ned at Dur Sin, on the canal flilimsikirim,” can 
find there no food that he can eat. This li|irdly seems to indicate a 
land of plenty, “one wide-stretching field,” etc. Finally, we have 
it on the ttiichority of Sir Willisrri V.'i^ocks that “never in the 
history of Mesopf/tarnia has the whole' of the country been itiider 
irrigation at one and the same time,” and that “the whole of the 
•rca of 5,000,000 hectares in the Della is not caj'sblo of being 
irrigated at the same time.” I he biightly co!<uired picture presented 
to us by tlie AssyriologistH must, then, clearly be regarded with some 
sccplicii.m. At the same time it is beyond question that both in 
Bahyloniun days and in the times of the Abbasside rule at Baghdad 
the country was in a very much more prosperous condition than it is 
now. The fields and gardens did undoubtedly exist in plenty in 
those times, and though, the cultivated lands were not unbroken by 
patches of waste, they were very extensive, and capable of siipporling 
« large popnlation. 

Snch being the cate, it appears almost incredible that the greater 
part of this fertile country should have been allowed to fall out of 
cultivation and to deteriorate into a wilderness in which the Bedawi 
wandered at will, gracing his flocks and herds whore he pleated 
, and pillaging his more industrious — or less adventurous! — brother 
who sought to fe>)low an agricultural life of sorts at one or other of 
the imall villages that lie on the banks of the rivers or the chief 
canals that have survived the silting-np procr^ss. Vet such whs the 
state of the country when I knew it. In crossing the plain one saw 
long lines of mounds . tl.at marked the course of old canals, 
numerous other mounds, of varying sixe, that covered 
lonX'dead towns and cities ; but save for Baghdad, Nejof, 

Kerbellah, Hilla, and Busrah there were nrr towns of impor- 

tance in all the district, and even villages were far scattered and 
pitiably poor. As a rule the Bedouin and the .Ma’adan (half-settled) 
Arabs had things pretty much their own way ; might was right ; 
law and order ran only where the V'ali of Baghdad felt himself safe 
in sending troops. The whole region was a wreck of its former 

greatness. And the trouble was nearly all due to the water, loo 

much, or too little, as the case might be. 

To do them justice, the Turkish governors saw this, though 
4ituly ; and from time to time they made efforts, teclle and erratic, 

remedy the existing evils. Unfoiti'nately, owir»g goneraliy as 
much to lack of funds ae to luck of tin eght, tluse clTorts usually did 
mors harm than good. An exsn'ple of this is afforded by the case 
of the well-meant but, as the event j>roved, ciitiHstious closing 
of the Sakhlawia by the too eneigetie and unlucky Alidhnt Fasha, 
and the subsequent tinkering with ti e Itindieh Barrage. Cynics 
.deelnic'd that the Turk would “never make a job of it,” and it almost 
locked as if their cynioirm would be justitii^d. 

It ninaimd for tbe Young Turks to tackle the problem, which 
^with others, r.o less difficult) foimed part, of the legacy they took 
over from thoir prcdecctsors. Acd the foci that they lost no time 
in giapp'ling with it is infinitely t'* their credit. They set about it 
in the right way — calling in the lest advice obtainable, and foHowing 
H ns far as their re»K)ni CCS would pomit them U* do thr aigh ttiueo 
of extraordinary strrss and diftkulfy. Tiovt they should have found 
Ub« help they so urgently needed in lids c. untry is a {mint on which 
both they and we are to he eongratulutod — they l)ccuuse the adnea 
that baa been given them and llie service they have hten aee«>rde»J 
have been as duinteresled, as honest, Hud n-s skilled as tiiey could 
possibly have cbfatned auywliere ; we. beia5i.se in helping them 
we have carried on a tiadition of service in Mesopotamia which 
mats upon a very solid foncdalic n inJoed. The work on the Uindieh 
Barrage is the first step towfards restorii.g Irak to prosperity, The 
work on the liabbaoia Escape jwilf tie the scx'oiul. I almuld like 
to see Umb work of preventing the waetage -f water on tiie Tigris 
(which constitutes such a jBerioua difficulty to navigntlon) made the 
^itd. Beyond that one can hardly see at present. The work 
pf providing Mesepotamia with a perfect system of irrigation is 
too vast to be undertaken all at once. The country roust grow 
pip to it gradually, the tract opened up by each new section being 
d^vdppad bafore other a^'ctions are pnt in hand. But it has been 
begun. , Turkey has put her hand to it at last, witli British help. 
J[ hope that Turkey and Britain together will see it throngh. 

' Valentine Geere, in the A’eor JEdar, 


The opening of the Barrage. 

(By AH £yk- Witness) 

Baghdad^ Decmher SI, 1918 » 

About forty-five years ago Midhat Pasha, the then Vali of 
Baghdad, closed the Saklawieh branch of the Euphrates in. order 
to avoid floods which frequently inundated the district between Baghdad 
and Fclooja. In doing so he did away with an escape for the flood 
water of tlic Euphrates and gave that river more water than it could carry. 
The original Euphrates divided into two at Hindieli, and the two branches 
were known as the liilla Branch and the Hiodieh Branch. The Hiodieh 
Branch had the b.wcrlying Led, and the result was that most of the 
stirj Ins water went down the Hiudieb, and the higher (Hilla) branch 
gradually silted up. S( n.e twenty- eight yeara ago the Turkish 
Government att«ni}»t*d to dam the mouth of the Hindieh Branch 
in <^rder to raise llie level of the river sufficiently to keep tha Hilla 
Bianeh supjilied with water at all Fea.son8 of the year. This Barrage 
was desfpmd by Mr. PclKendefer, who commenced the construction 
of it. IJe wa« tuc(etded by Mr. Mougel, who in his turn was 
sviccecthd by M’’. Cugnin. The Barrage was built out into the 
river fr( 111 both liHika and it was intended to join the Barrage 
in the centre. As woik proceeded and the distance between the 
two ends of the Barrage decreased the strenght of the water increased^, 
and the ihi oe aliovo-meiitioned engineers found it impossible to complete 
the Barrage. 

In 1009 Sir William Willcovks was asked by the Turkish 
Governnu nt to close the opening in the centre of the Barrage. A 
Mr. Mcdlici t was put in charge of the work, and in 1910 he succeeded 
in the closing of the opening and thus increased the level of the 
water by two incties, wliich was sufficient to divert it down the HilU- 
Branch. 

Sir W. Willoocks bad grave doubts about the strength of the 
Barrage, and suggested to the Turkish Goveinment that a new 
Barnige slioiid be liiilt abimt 800 metres above the site of the then 
existing Barrage, and that a canal should be dug above the proposed 
Barrage to lake the water into the Hilla channel at a point some 
distance I'mn its old mouth, which was very much silted up. This- 
propi.sal was ncccpU d by the Turkish Government, and the work, 
was commenced and handed over to Sir John .Jackson, Limited, ir^ 
about March, 1911. 

On December 12 the construction of the Barrage and the anbst-* 
diary works were completed, and Mohamed Fazel Pasha Daghistani 
performed tlic cerernony of the opening of the new Hilla Canal. 
The system followed in the carrying out of the work was as follows. 
The new Barrage was built on dry laud on the left bank of the- 
Euphrates River with a bod about one metro lower than the bed of 
the existing river, 

The ground in front and behind the Barrage was. diig onb 
also to u deptli of about 2 metres, below the existing river 
to a distaiice of about .''lOl) metres in front of the Barrage and 400 
below the Bairage so as to make a new river bed. A thin strip of 
land was left between the new channel and the river. 

When the construction of the Barrage was completed and the- 
excavation work finished this strip of laud was taken away both 
above and below the Barrage, and the water flowed into the nevr 
channel, which was one metro deeper than the old river. A Iarg» 
eiobankmeut was llien constructed across the old cliowanel so a» 
to divert all the water into tin new one. This enibackment con- 
sisted of a number of large sausage- shaped rolls of mats and reeds- 
measuring about 20 yards long by 9 feet high. These were rolled 
into the river one after the other and gradually packed up with brush- 
w<x.'d until an embankment was formed. This ciohunkmelijit wan 
then fllhd u]) with a large quantity of earthwork, ami it is now about- 
20 metres wide and appears to Ire quite strong enough to pireveii,b 
the river returning to its old bod. 

While the excavations were going on at the Barrage tho canial 
which oonnects the river above the Barrage with tlio old HiUtt- 
Braneii was being dug. This canal has a width of 80 metres 
the top of the banks, bat shelves down to about 20 metres. 
head of this canal there is a regulator which consists of aix dbdlhi dt 
5 metres each and one lock of 8 metres wide. When the 
were completed some of the doors of the Barrage were closed^ ^ithd 
the level of the water above the Banage was gradually rataidv by 
manipulaliug the doors of the Barrage. Wlmji the level bad^tjledb 
raised about one metre the water was allowed into the Hilla vabidr 
but at a distance of about 200 metres from tb^ motttb of the panal 
a temporory earthen dam ,waa erected. . • 

When the Vali, bis staff, and goeata arrived at Hindteb on tin- 
evenring of the 1 1th inst. they were pkori^d with atMOiMod^idii lb. 
the eo^neeFs bouses. About half-paA nine in the mtiwinlng ' n oom- 
pany of abont eighty infantry and. a of about- ^fty candti^ 

lined np near the houtw in whtoh iho t^Aii waa atay^g; ^ 
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There wm a lerge niArqoee where the gaeste awaited the arrival 
of Uis Excelleocy. When he arrived he greeted the guosU). end 
-aooompanied by the soldiere walked up to the temporary earthen 
•d**n on the Hilla River. Mr. Whitley, the manager of Messrs. Sir 
John Jackson, Limited, made a speech in which he intimated that 
the work of construction was now Hnished, and that he had pleasure 
in Itandiog over the Barrage in working c/ndition to His Excellency 
the Vali as the representative of tlie. Turkish (Jovernment. Mr. 
Whitley mentioned the difficulties that Ind to bo overemno by the 
Deflerdar of Baghdad and the Minister of Public Works at Constan- 
tinople, and pointed out that tht3 works had e.xtended ov(u‘ a longer 
jxriod of time than was anticipated owing to financial difficuUies. 

His Excellency the V'^ali replied in a sliort speech in which he 
expressed ploa.Hnre at having Ihw honour ofassi-^tiug at the inaugura 
tion of the first of a miniher of scln'inos (or irrigation, which, when 
all completed, would bring Irak back to the position she had at one 
time held in ti>e universe. A well known Mullah said a {irayer, and 
His Excellency the Vali was handed a spade, with wliioh lie took oik' 
or two spadefuls of eartli out of the dam. Tlir Kadi followed his 
example, and Mr. Whitley, nlsoat the invitation td the Vali, removed 
a spadeful. The Arabs sa •rificed sonn' twenty sheep on the (o)) of 
the dam, and after the carrotses had been removed about forty Arabs 
lined up and ut a given signal coumieuced to dig away tlie dam. 
The Arabs entered into the spirit of the thii g, and the water soon 
found its way through the dam. As soon as (hen* was a fair amount 
of water on the lower side of trie dnin a nnnlier of Arab women 
dashed in and washed their faces in the hope that by so doing they 
might eventually l»e blessed with olTspring. The whole scene was 
most picturesque, hut owing to a iieavy mist the photographs taken 
are not too clear. 

After the cere.i:ony Sir duhn Jackson. Liutited, invited the V'ali 
and his guests to a most excellent lunch, nt which various speeches 
were made, including one by Mr. Edmond Beoiiara, the Chief liitga- 
tion Engineer for the Turkish Government in Mcsoj>otumiH. who 
spoke in four dilTerent languages — Arabic. 'J'urkish, English, and 
French. The most interesting item of his speech was the tiguro lie 
gave aa lieing the total cost of the Barcage, namely, .£‘880.000, this 
figure including the cxjienses incurred by Sir William Willcocks 
while ho was jirojuring bis various schemes for the irrigation of 
Mesopotamia, 

The water arrived at 11 ilia about ihirty-eiglit hours after the 
opening ceremony, and we understand that there is now I metros 
of water at Ililla, and th.it this level is maintained down to Diwanloh. 
The water, at its present level, enters the Ililla Canal at a depth of 
about I’hO metres. This will gra'ltially increase as the Hoods come 
down. It is very iutercsting to remark that the Imo 1 of the. Hindieh 
Brandi 1ms not been materially effected by the opening of the Ililla 
Oanal. This i« to be accounted for by tfie fact tbat the waters in 
Ho Hindieli are held up by the lake at SheTjahVli. — 'I’lio AVco /'.’a*/. 


Mr. Balfour on Theism. 

The PUin Man’s Picture of f^hilosophy, 

Mr. Balfour deliveriHi in tllasgow hi Mail week hie Gifford 
ketureiii. A special correspondent, of tlie VVmev writes ; — 

The first lecture was iutrodiictury and e.vpository. Mr. Balfour 
Attempted to d.) no more than to indicato the topics t<i which he 
would deviite the 20 lectmes, 10 in two KiKoessire years, which are 
/cquirod by the Gifford trust. He s|K»ke. of the great prohloms 
which every man hasio face, and be adruitt<'d the failure of pbilosofihy 
to solve these |>roblems to the general s.itisfaoliuii. Hardly any 
JUan of science t reats philosophy seriously, and the plain man feels 
that pbiiosophy iEjch not mw't his dtfiicidties or eveu loi'k at them 
froift the same j>oint of view. Ihe plain man's pi.'Mire of philosophy 
wan fJ men generally quarrelling in an unknown tongue, lie 
hiniiself had never l>c<*n able to fteeept any of these great systems. 
He had none to offer, and he did not iutond to devob- much time 
to ehowing where he differed from those of others. At thi.s point 
Mr, Balfour toid his audience th«t his subject is t.> be fi'.eism, 
attd he felt it necessary l.o say at once (hat he could not U' .vttisfied 
with the conclusion that from the very notion of experience the 
idea of God could l>e exiracted by a logical procos-i. ‘ When I speak 
of God,’ he said, ‘it is not the ahwdulc of which 1 am speaking, 
it is the God Whom a man may easily love and adore, not merely 
the end or conclusion of the logical process.” t>ome critics might 
describe lus statement a* autliropomorphisin, hut he hoped to commit 
worse crimes than that in their eyes if modern man’s Idea of God 
wa« descended from ancient agd corrupt mytlis, the very permanence 
ot IhAf ignored ; and it was inadequate, 

tttttfue, ta itay that Gf>d tokes sides, and works with Him, 
Tli«i plain main’s oopcept ion for groat ends and asks ns to work of 
Gtid aud the t^'^tioepti must ivltimntely be brought into 

harlMopy afld coDnexion, ■ / 

THIJ RgOW AHl^fO 

Mr. BaMour hu le^tufo by /reinarkidg that his view 
ibhat h^bfe ' a« reawnahle in a theiatio setting 

iftihut jwem id carry ‘ ^ iyinmect frera design, 

Mth * dicottssiott of that 
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finite creatures due solely to matter ?’ But its reply to tiu 
question did not curry us very far for tlie mere belief that mind lies 
behind matter is compatible with the wildest heresies in the develop- 
ment of thought. Vet the idea of mind as existing behind matter 
18 a big step towards natural theology, and there is force in design 
when we do not consider matter by itself and when the design we find 
IS a de.sign wliiclj has value for sentient beings. He believed that 
the hoavens do declare the glory of God, but only if there are men 
and if there is a God, iiiid be hold with Bacon that if the noiverse 
IS the result of blind chance the glory vanishot 

But tills is an aigument, not from design, but to design. The 
‘ argumeut to design’ became the key note of the lecture. The two 
argumciits arc, Mr Balfour insisted, vitally different, and he would 
have frequent occasion to refer to tin* hitter, but ho had still something 
to say about llie former. The argumeut foriii preface to his lecture. 
If the argnuienl. from design i.s from an adaptation to a contriver, 
it has force in dealing with organic life, llecent advance in biology 
has increased its force a tiiousand times. VV’^liy, then, do we not 
agree tlmt we cannot be dealing with mere chance ? The answer 
is that Darwin lias sliowii tlial, given certain oonditiulis, yuu eould 
I'uild up an infinite we.alili of varied organic life. Natural NeleotioB 
shows a method by which design c iii he mimicked, given the promiaea 
I'f life and variation, and yet he, tlioiight that Kelvin’s view still standa, 
that if we trace back the present distrilmtion of energy into the past, 
we Clime to a time wisen our argutii uits fail us. Tliore was a begintng 
of the pliy.sicial universe as we know it. and we are approaching a 
time, not to be absolnlely reached till after an infinite duration, in 
wliicii (here will be no more transl’onnalion of energy out of which 
work may be obtained. We have regular process before u.s, after 
wbicli we cal; infer nothiug. In the middle we have life, feeling, 
thought, tlie equations of which settle the relations of energy, and 
matter lemained the same, Imt tliere were added the feeling of feeling 
beings and tl'.e thought of thinking beings. This fact of importance 
fi'niu the point of view of llie argument from design, was, he said, 
still more important from the jiolut of view argument to design, 
for it is reasonable to conclude that because matter cannot make will 
and reason, then will and reason must have made matter. 

Thk Bationa). Vamikh Ouit of Bar.rKKs. 

I'lilcBs liehind our reasoning there ia ultimately a rational caase, 
behind our ethics a moral (!ause, ami behind our be’ief in beauty, 
a belief in a God who cares for beauty then our scieulilic, our cthioal, 
and onr lesthetie beliefs all lose, value to a degree which nobody can 
seriously contemplate. U might lie asked, ‘Cannot natural selection 
whicli can mimic design mimic also creative reason. This, said 
Mr. Balfour, is an imporliint ohjei lion which he proposed to keep 
ill view, hut for soiue reason or another all things which have Hie 
greatest value for thought, for morality and for beauty seemed to 
him to h:vve no survival virtue at all and they cannot he raimickod 
bcoaii e they do not effect tlie survival of the fittest or the miiltiplioa- 
tiort of tie* race. 

Emotion and Belief. 

(I'UOM TIIIC ‘‘ 'I’lMKh” SfKOIAI. i;ORUK,SI'ON1>RNT.) 

Ohi«guw, Jan. Itf. 

Even a Glasgow fug hud no appreciable effect upon the numbers 
who waited in the cold corridurs outside the Bute Hall to-day to 
listen tu Mr. Balfour’s third Gifford lecture. They were rewarded 
by an address which excited in *‘nt)uisiusm with which philosophical 
disquisition t are rarely received, and the cheers, which on Wednesday 
emanated from youthful anxiety to find a joke, canoe to-day in more 
suppressed volume from eager listeners glad to discover that a Gifford 
lecturer could defend what they themselves had the wish to l)eIiove. 

Mr. Balfour began by referring to the classification of beliefs with 
which he coucliijod liis last lecture. He had, ho said, adopted tbat 
elaspificrttioli becansi' of the varying degree to which enmtions arc 
lassociated with our beliefs. In ivsthetics, with wliicli be projvosed 
to deal to day, emotion alisoibs almost the wimle of the belief, for 
the sense of beauty is an emotion and its value lies, not in the 
judgments, but in the emotions associated with the judgments. In 
ctbic.s judgments are of fundamental imp irtam.y, yet the emotions 
or moral sentiments must be there also. In science emotion is 
the vanishing ipiantity ; there is an emotional olenieiit. but it is of 
little value. 

Giuoin (u /Estiiicxm JCmotiox. 

Wbat, ho proceeded to ask, are ;csthetic emotions ! And he 
described tbeiu as always exi.stiug in cniitetuplation and never leading 
to action. He admitted, of cour.^*, that beaiiLiful thing.s might l>e 
used for practical ends, lhat the creiitivc uffort vvluch ):r 'duced the 
beautiful thing was not. included in Ids definition, and the very act 
of contemplation itself requires much effort and prtqiaratiou. But 
when a great artist h.ad put a gre.at effort oi conccutratod will into 
a groat work of art. ami when the obeerver had put liimself into 
harmony with it. the result was not action but contemplation. It 
had Wu said that the essence cf tragedy is that it “ purifiaa by 
terror and pity.’’ The pity,” said Mr. Balfour, “does not suggest 
assistance : the terror docs not prompt to fight. Nobody rushes to 
rescue Doitdemona.” How did these a'stbetic beliefs, aqd the 
oontewpletivo emotions associated with them, come into existenbo ? 
Ai^e they due to any process of natural selection ? He heliered, , 
wifii T^Rfd to ethics and knowledge, np to a certain point the b^efa 
connected with thorn a due, or may bo plat^^j . 
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•ttrihat«d, to Uie general proeewi of organic erolatioo. But he could 
ftnd no such pedigree for tlie cpethetic emotiona. They cannot be 
tkoftn to have in any effective h«dmc their root in the attributea 
brad into the race by the atruggle for exiatence. Herbert Spencer 
iMd' tried to contribute to the explanation of how we of the 19th or 
jSOth century f#el in the preaence of a great w<*rk of art by Baying 
that onr epc-like anceHtora howled in inoiuent.s of emotion. The 
•odtence laughed, and Mr. Balfour told thetu that to ridicule Mr. 
Spencer was not hi« ohjccta. If Mr. Spencer could have shown 
in the anthropoid ape an element of musical appreciation, and traced 
ita development into our elaborate appreciaiioti of n symphony of 
Beethoven, he would have produced a causal comiexioo between the 
(wo. As it was, he had rnistakeri an hisVric accronnt of origins for 
a theory of genesis, and the two were in this instance unconnected. 
From the naturalistic standpoint, Mr. Balfour insisted, the whole 
psychical (rouiplex of aesthetic emotions and beliefs is a chance by- 
producty '» happy accident of evolution ; and tlie geniuses themsolves 
who produce works of art are equally accidental products, for poets 
and artists did not greatly contril)ute to the dcstructioji of tribal 
enemies and the survival of the Htest. This view, ho held, really 
destroyed the values of lesthetic beliefs. He did not refer to the 
miuor manifestations of the sesthetic emotions, and he admitted that 
n cinematograph can i»e enjoyed without reference to cosmical theories. 
The SptiKTiJAi, Intuition. 

It is the n'.Mthctic emotion in its liii^hest manifestations that has 
moat to lose from a purely naturalistic <»rigiu. The poet or tlio 
•rtiat is generally supposed to hav<f an iusiglit into reality. The men 
who are most alive to the higher aesthetic emotions fevd that their 
nmotiouB op<m up something that contains an intuition greater than 
knowledge. There is always in a work of art the sense of com- 
mnnicaiioQ from its creator. Behind the poem, the picture and the 
•ymphony are the poet, the painter, and the composer, and works 
of art must be communications from one spirit to another spirit. 
The most perfect kaleidoscope could never be a work id art or convey 
•atbetic emotion. Could they, he asked, accept thia view for works 
of art and deny it for the manifestutious of natural beauty, before 
which, he thought, the greatest works of art faded into insiguiticance ? 
Were there two principles of iiHtbetic ? Beauty moves upon the 
anrface. Ouly what appears is beautiful, if wo could |Hirccive the 
Wither and the Hcattored electrons which are the real facts, such insight 
would merely excite curiosity and wonder. We must re;;nrd the 
baaiities of nature a-s signs, us syn'bols, as a language, just as we 
do chords and colours. The entire value of the glniics of nature is 
lost unloHS wu conceive behind nature one who has designed it. 
Art, he imiutcd out, clings obstinately to personitlcation, in spite 
of the toachingM of science. We live and move and hove our being 
in available energy, but wo eauuot write an ode to it. Poetry clings 
to |)er8onification, not by the staying power of long tradition, nor 
by a feigned literary conceit, but bwause the naturalistic exfdcnation 
is felt to be intolerable, in that it destruy.s lesthotie values. It is, of 
course, possible for a reader of Wordsworth to actiej't conventionally 
the nbtion of a God of nature, while lie is reading Wordsworth, just 
M a mall tvlie does not lielieve in ghosts may read a gho.st story with 
» conventional lielicf sufficient for hi.s artistic purposes. But it ;s 
BOt possible to enjoy the best of Wordsworth as it should he enjoyed 
unless ymi take the same general view of the universe as Wordsworth 


did. 


Mr. Balfour had now reached the culminating point of his 
ATgUinent, and he drove it liome in some eloquent sciiteDccs, He 
wrgued that what is true of Wordsworth is true «]«,) of natural 
Ixiiauty, and he invited his hearers to recall the inonicnts, too rare in 
»ny life, when the sight of some maguiticieut s|>ecUioIe seems to drive 
out not merely all'tb.o smaller cairs and anvieties of life, but all 
the aamller pre-occupations of art itscll. At such mo»ntint( it iti iru« 
tb*t a man has af>mething better to do than to think of cosmogony. 
But, just as no pain is so seven* luit that it leaves a mao some corner 
of couaciousucBS in which to ask low long it will last, so there ia no 
heanty, however overpowering, but allows of tlm thouglit that it 
mrana eomotWng and is not aimply a matter of lether and electrons 
«nd brain and visual nerves To per-made a man to attribute no fcuch 
Eigniticance is to weaken fatally tlmse s'cthctic values wiiich can only 
sixist if, behind that grant appearante, is a reality, and if it contains 
a tnessage from sjurit to spirit. If we desire to preserve those values, 
to argue to design frotp value, we ctu my that, unless men are willing 
to sac r idee the wetbetic emotion in its highest dovelofunent and in 
ita greatest examples, we must believe in a Great Spirit whose 
nanlfestatious those things are. 


Limitations of Natural Sdecdon. 

(Fhom tbi: “Times’* Spboiai, Corrkspos i>knt,) 

Qlwsgow^ Jan, 19, 


Mr. Balfour demoted his fourth Gifford lecture to deraonstratiogthat 
«ur ethical ideas can retain their value only in a theistio setting. He 
began by admitting that natural selection has played a large part in 
ithe development of our ideas of right and wrong, for ethioid valuee, 
unlike lesthetie t alnet, do not hang loosely upon tbs mlutionary 
prooesB, but are up to a certain point dependkott upon it^ while the 
msthedo emotioBs lead only to centemplaticm.^^ hi^ ailuBtlalty 

do "do with aoHoh, aad if there ^ an^ tfBth ih Jhe' «odim |1|(^ 


el erahttion, it would be straiiM hfiied if 


Altroxsm IV Mav ahd Animals, 

At this point Mr. Balfour introduced a distinction similar to that 
on which be based his argument regarding nsthetlc values. The 
whole stress of his reasoning was laid upon the higher values in the 
ethical scale, and these higher values he deHnod as being those de- 
pendent upon the group of altruistic and unselfish feelings which 
ofierate for the interest of other individuals or of the faimly or of the 
State, or of mankind. How far, he asked, ere our altraisUc valnes 
the result of the mimicry of design by natural selection ? How far can 
they retain their value if we refuse to put them in a theistic setting ? 
Mr. Balfour began his ansvier to these questions by pointing out 
that we find no altruism in the lower organisms ; only certain powers 
of reacting to environment for the benefit of the individual. There is 
no efTort of the indivi(lu.al to serve the species other than instinctive 
efforts under the impulse of selective forces. Such instinctive efforts 
were not, indeed, the limits of the power of natural selection. Animals 
higher in the sciile show parental, and especially maternal, love and 
sacrifice, uiid give examples of altruism in one of its purest shapes. 
We cannot, of course, say what goes on in the consciousness of the 
animal, l)ut we cannot deny it .something of true altrui.sm marked by 
the higher qualities which we admire in the dev(;tion and the self-Bacrifice 
of men. This, however, did not amount to social instinct, for it did 
not outlast the early days or mentbs after birth, and it did not help 
towards the social organization wlikfii is e.ssential for human existence. 

It is true that bees and ants give a resemblance tii social organiza- 
tion, lint each Iwc has only one dcsiie — that of subserving the good 
of the whole hive. In the bee self is lost in the interest of the society, 
and the very mechanical perfection of thc.se amazing societies im- 
paired their interest. There can never he a conflict of impulse in 
the case of a working bee, never the problem of the self against 
the whole, or the more dilficult problem of the divergent interests 
of two wholes to eacli of wliicli the self belongs. Such conflicts we 
cannot avoid, because we have a choice of ends. Here Mr. Balfour 
explained that he used the word “whole” to mean such a collection 
of other individuals as a family, a town, a state, a profession. It 
is not simply a choice between self interest and one of those societies 
to which a man may well, and even a selfisli man constantly does, 
sacrifice his interests, but it is a multiple choice, because the interests 
of these wholes come into collision. .Mankind must have progress, 
not unchanging perfection. Loyalty to family or tribe is essential 
to progresii, and it was c^ ^'ii ial to very curly and piimitivo progress, 
and is flipreforc, a direct product of the individual. The argument 
that it is folly bi(an.sc it involves a loss to the self-regarding ins- 
tincts was an appeal from tlio later stages of evvdutiou to the ear- 
lier. 

Kvoi.htion and Mouals. 

Of iiiiiig to the central fioint of his argument, Mr. Balfour said 
that the c.^Kciitlal point is (he answer to tlio que.stion whether, grant- 
ing that selection has improved the aUrui.sti() feelings in their earlier 
stages, wo can attribute the growth of morality and the higher ideala 
to the continued action of natural selection. The higlier emotiona, 
he argued, can have no effect upon the struggle for exi.stcnce. 
Nol >ody could maintain (hat in that brute struggle the virtues of 
mercy, charity, nod loving kindness are to the advantage of the r<uH.v 
from the point of view of a biologist, who studios what it is that 
enables one organisni to ou.st another. For tliis view, the lecturer 
said, he could quote high anthority. Nietzsche was perhaps the 
best known in tin's country by the references to superman made hy 
A bnilinnt dramatic writer, but be had many disciples in his own 
country. Noitzsche held that the higher virtues arc what ho called 
denaturalized — that they have no place in the natural development 
of morals, and that they have only been made possible by religknis 
beliefs. Mr, Balfour summoned him as a witness to his promiaea,. 
not to hia conclusion.s, because NieUsclic's conclusion was that the 
higher virtues arc not merely express products, but even hamrfnl 
products, of the biological process, and ought to be stamped .ottt. . 
His own conclusion was diametrically ojiposito, but he agreed , that 
the higher virtues cannot retain values if they are to be 
simply as helping or hindering the interneoine struggle for/ tite 
isteoce. 

As another Witness Mr. Balfour quoted Huxleys' Romance leetora 
delivered in 1893. It was, he said, an impressive and a palietift 
lecture, because, while Huxley accepted no form of religion and WIN 
an agnostic, and, indeed, the coiner of that oonvenient word* ai^ 
while he took a purely naturalistic view of the uni verses lie ioli» 

Mr. Balfour himself felt, that the higher valuea canmA be hitnbdd 
into the evolutionary process, to which he assigned everything 
aronnd him and behind which he saw nothing but energy and 
matter. It was with the utraost diflUdtru^ that hk 4lff<Kb^ from 
80 eminent a biologist, but he thonghi Huxley went too far whoB 
he Skid that all that is ethically best ia opjiiQaed to entoona ih thk 
ooemic struggle. In opposition to this unhappy eonolttsion Oloodi 
maternal love, one of the higheet thin^ iH the ethical feeldei ABf 
still uosorpsased. fie eonld not faimsi^ peas npon ^ i^^ , 

process the same heavy condemBation . whloh efM 'cfil it M 

that great man, wlm had 4^Be m >>ha(4^ to make iiintell%|blt - m 
worldi but he asked hotr nay one to 

. lest. exiceiBo fhrm could imagi.Be thal^t liijgM s^ 
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Batare.’* If the einaple teachiug of nature ia that the higher rirtaee 
are oeeleee and noxious, is not the teaching of NietaMohe an inerit- 
ible conclusion? Men will argue that if derelopraent and the course 
of progress must alwajs be the result of constant internecine war- 
fare, then they must pin their faith on the untrammelled licence of 
that struggle, and the return to nature would moan the abandon- 
ment of all the higher and tenderer virtues in which the value of 
life entirely depends for us. 

The Rkljciious Framewoiik. 

In conclusion, Mr. Balfour referred to the efforts of philosophers 
and preachers to show tliut there is no real discrepancy between 
self-interest and altruism. Such efforts are not founded on past 
experience; they represent the ideal of a future reconciliation. 
8u<sh an ideal has no meaning on a naturalistic basis, and we wish 
to keep and to improve their higher values. If wo feel that progress 
in ethics bas been as great as in knowledge and in the arts of life, 
we cannot rest content with tao belief tlmt ethics lias now no survival 
value and no root in some higher moral purpose which, a.s the world 
goes on, will ever give it more and more meaning. ’‘If,” said the 
lecturer, “we are to keep the liighest of all values in the scale 
where religion has placed them, and where wo instinctively feel they 
ought to be, we cannot tear away that religions framework and sup- 
pose that the ideas remain.” A theistic setting, he again insisted, 
la a necessity for ethics. The argument from design, he added, 
might show the ingenuity of tlie contrivance, but it recjuired such an 
argument a.s ho had been placing before them to add to the concep- 
tion of a powerful and, if he might say ho, an ingeuious Deity, the 
conception of a God, the author of all that is beautiful and of all 
that is goi>d. 


The Paris Press. 


(FnoM TUK “ Timw-s” Couukscondknt.) 

Paris, Jan. 2. 

To thiise who sm accustomed to the aspect of English or American 
newspapers the Paris Press, including those journals which have 
adopted big headlines, scomy at tiivt sight quiet and unenterprising. 
Thia, however, is far from being the case, and it may he questioned 
ft)r example whether there arc half a do/.en joiiruals iu the W(/rld that 
give such elaborate and uii tu dale information on foreign affairs as 
does the Temp», whicli soiiu'time.s by half past four in the afternoon 
produces with the aid '>f the telephone the greater jntrt of a debate 
that has begun in the German Reichstag at 1 o’clock. The Tnup^ 
in one of the few Paris journals which rotnins its old literary, philoso- 
l^ic, and scientific llavour, while keeping puce with modern demand 
for full and early nows (vn all the events of the day. T'ue Joutnal 
dfis Debats, with a considerably less elaborate news organization, 
likewise retains many of Its old traditions, but there are a number of 
floarisbing halfpenny journals, the Marin, the Jou nal, the Petit 
Parisien, and tb.e Petit Journo,’, which relegate both literary form and 
party politics to a se</>nd place, and frankly devote themselves to 
purveying fresh and lively news. 

The hi.siory of Parisian juiirnalistic enterpnse during the lust tlO 
or 70 years reveals the fact tliat a groat many innovations which arc 
•apposed to be English or Aiuen’o.m iri origin originated in la rilU 
lunwrre. Take the groat new.^ iigencics of the wot Id; llava.s is the 
frther of them. The Apenre Hams was founded about 1835 by 
fttt enterprising translator. M. Haras, who used to select the most 
antereating news from foreign jiturnals and supply it to the Corieti- 
Mimnel. He snh.sequontly opened a little odic(‘ in the Hue .loan- 
Jauques llousseiin, and liegai* to supply his foreign news to all the 
PjiEm newHpapers, but bite first great suecess was the osUblishmcnt 
of A 8or<fice of carrier-pigoons between Paris, liiondon and Brussels. 
Hla pigeons left London at 8 a. m., and he got lue news cubed from 
libc Engliab PresB at 2 i*. m. From Brussels to Pari^ the pigeons 
aidy took four houra. M. Havas likewise was firnt in the field in the 
•Uj^oyiaeut of railways and telegrajdis for news purposes. The 
foBoder of Reuter’s Agency, it fs bjlieved, came from his office, as 
mu. Wolff, who established the agency of that name in Berlin. 

The Okmiir of “ La Presse.” 

Thetis and a great many more interesting details of Press deve- 
lopment in Paris are given in a comprehensivo article by M . Louis 
Eatsarus, the first part of which is published in the current numl^er 
of the Revw de Paris. M. Latzarus traces the editorial and business 
Idtiory of modern Paris journalism from what he describes as the 
4aoinve date of July 1, 1836, when de Oirardin founded La Presse. 
IDp' to that date the Paris newspapers had been essentially organs of 
iiDpiDtoDr and addressed themselves exclusively to the well-to-do classes. 

annual subaeription was uniform and it was 80f. (£3 4s.). 
XiMtis ' PHiae Minister, de Villele, when proposing for 

purposes to raise the newspaper postage, calculated that a 
kmniiit tfithi only 3,000 snbsbribers made a pr^t of £2,000 a year. 

tbaA‘ time thete were about a dozen daily papers in Paris which 
)|jd!^^fanqiul sitter their pyop^etors regarded 

ip a jreasoiiabile profit^ rahging from the Ogam nmntioned. Here 
||4h:TiUeV» oaloidati^ for the 

fr trith ^,000 Acoo^ing jtb his oalcolatloti, the 

ef the^firal 1,000 ooal ainnllly jnst nnder £2,000 

total 4^ of 

,S$0* stamp t«^ V 
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these two items together amounting to about £21,480. The total 
expenditure was thns about £27,800. The subscriptions produced 
£57,600, so that the net profit was abont £80,000. 

The ConstituU'onnel, however, challanged these figures in its own 
interest, and made out its profits to be ouly £14,000. 

In any case, there was a great opportunity for a newspaper which 
would appeal to a wider circle of readers, and do Girardin seized it. 
He founded I.a Presse, and reduced the subscription by half — to £1 
128.-— calculating that with 10,000 subscribers he would lose £8,000 
a year, but counting upon making good bis loss and securing a liatid- 
Boiue profit from advertistmumts. lie .soon had 10,000 subscribers 
then 20,000, and ultimatlj 25,000. The [taper, instead of e.xpressing 
political views of its own, invited coutribulions from all political 
camps. It intntduced the Jeuilleton and the column of daily gossip, 
and it had among its contrilnitors Balzac and Victor Hugo. There 
were scientific, agriciiUiiral, and iiiJustrial reviews, and general articles 
on various aspects of life in foreign couniries. The modern journal 
was thus established. 

The later development, after the Presse hai l>een freed from the 
stamp duty and also from the censorshq) during the Second Empire, 
is marked by the foundation of the halfpenny Press in the form of the 
Petit Journal in 1863, a paper containing such petty nows touching 
all sides of jtractical life aucl giving no place to polemics or even 
discussion. The Petit Pansien followed on the sumo lines, and these 
two pa{)ers soon ran neck and neck with a circulation of over 500,000 
— '* records ” la the period belwceu 1880 and 1300. Hero is M, 
Latzarus'h t'xplanation of their success:— ■ 

'Those two [)a[)ers are intended for the mass of the people — 
peasants, workmen, and petltes pens. They give these classes exactly 
what they want — a popular, easily-read article on some incident of 
the day, a sentimental feuillelon, a full and moving account of all the 
dramas of the police-court, re[>orts of tlic proceedings in the two 
Chambers without comment, and very little foreign news. The 
assassination of a dairymaid has more chance of interesting readers 
than a Speech from the Throne 

ClKCUoATIONS To-UAV. 

The .Matin, somnolent when it wa.s bougiit by M. Poidatz in 1838, 
soon ailopted a still more ambitious programme, and became a six- 
page [taper. In three years it attained a circulation of nearly 286,000. 
M.. I’oidatz then thought that it hud its utmost development and 
[tarled with it, but lie was mistaken, as the Matin has altogether 
increased it.s circulation by P.OOU [ter cent. In Paris the circulation 
of newspapers, in addition to tlicir own oaloiilatiun, forms the subject 
of police statiat'es The Matin produces good evidence that its 
average and normal (:ilctl]^ltion is a million copies ; the Prefecture of 
police says 610,000 copies. Similarly for the .Journal, the police 
estimate is 1)07,000, hut M. Latzarus has “ sure information ” that 
its ciroidation is over l,2O0,O0(), Jn the case of the /Vf ft /’amfgn, 
the two estimate.s are l.ODO.OOO oo[»ics and 1,550,000, There are 
now 1)0 daily so-called political newspapers published in Paris, and it 
is calculated that their total circulation is six million copies a day, 
of which no fewer than 4.^ millions are accounted for by the Petit 
P<ais,en. the Journal, the Matin, and the Petit Journal. Among 
tlio remaining 62 papers there are 2r> which have only the appearance 
of life. Some of them do not issue mort than 200 or 800 copies, and 
there are -dhers which hove ouly an issue of 100, 50, or even 25 copies. 

“They have neither an office.” M. Letzarus says, “ nor a staff 
nor readers.” They have only a name, which may once have been 
famous, and it is mysteriously added; — “To issue a dead journal is 
nevertheless a fairly profitable occupation.” The method of making it 
so is not explained. 

The great journals which cost more than a halfpenny, the Temps 
and the Figaro in particular, do not require a circulation counted by 
hundreds of thousands in order to pay. The class of readers to whom 
they a[)>.vcal makes them most potent mediums for advertisers. Many 
of the smaller journals live iqion the Temps in respect of their informa- 
tion, as it has a splendidly organized news service both at home and 
abroad, besides iU s]vecial scientific and literary articles by eminent 
writers, who place their pens at its service. M. Latzarii.s considers 
that thc.re are only three Paris halfpenny journals w.kich have a per- 
manent organization that renders them independent of the Tempt 
nows. These are the Petit Parisien, tlic Petit Journal, and the Matin. 
The Peff't Porisiim publishes six and sometimes seven editions a day. 
of which five are dispatched to the provinces, the first at 6 p. ra., and 
the fifth at 11 p. m. ; the Paris and the suburban editions apfiear at 
2.30 a. ra. and at 4 a. m. The Matin contents itself with publishing 
a special edition whenever there is any piece of news of quite first 
rate importance. The Petit Parisien and the Petit Journal require 
to have an editorial staff at work all day, in addition to their night 
staff. 

There is a great deal of further interesting and detailed informa- 
tion in M. Latzarns’s article. He shows, for example, how the Petit 
Parisien wa« the first halfpenny paper to devote systematic attention 
to labour rooTements and trade unionism. It® halfpenny contempo- 
raries soon had to follow its example as their circulation increased and 
an ever-growing proportion of their readers belonged to the wortdng 
dsMes. He traces the deyelopment of newspaper photography, wfiica 
was b^jiinbyM. Poidata, of the JHatin, in 1903. That paper call < 
npw prodpee n zinc cUchs ready to be inserted in the fornted in 32 . 
i^nntee^ The methodii of the new^per photoginpher •$ well m of 
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2tir Febrtiilf* 


Make Hosiery at Home & Earn More 

As much as Rs. 60 




oer mensem can 


be 


earned regularly by 


making hosiery for us. 


No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls, all can make themselves earn- 


units in their family. No lengthy tuition—No Premmms-— 


*o monthly Fees*to pay — Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER andj'you ^become a worker and wage earner at once. 



lip" Another Million Workers WANTED "vn 


We have at present millions of worlou’s, all over the worM, all busy — very busy, (suj)j)lyiiig ns witli socks, 


t present 

stockings, but tlicy arc not sufli ^ient. Wc* ainnot meet the gr<‘at demand For Itosiery made on our DllKBAR 
AUTO-KNITTERS— We wanta M ILl JONi'MOltE— We WANT YOU. Write for full particulars TO-DAY. 


Read what a worker say*: unh Augmt 1918. 

Uka** Sih», — 1 be)f to infunri you UiHt 1 haves msiit. you two [said parcels, <sue «su the J ith iuKtaiit and tins sstlier to-day. containing half 
a dosen pair of Oont’H sSocka cacli and r<*queHt that you will h<* kind enough to return me the quantity of wool consuniod in them aud p*y 
my usual wages at an early dat*’. Thanks vtuy much hsr the nice little machine you sent mts, and it ruiiH «o Bmofsthly that 1 can be able U> 
koit daily half- a -dozen pair' of tient'ti Socks and when Hpeeds cniesa few nmre pairs can easily be knitted. Wishing you every success. 

1 am, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mu.s.N. PEDDING. 

r« 117L l ^ 0 r HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS. 11-2 Lindsay Street. 

GenZa Wheeleir & Co., Departmeat Nq 36. CALCUTTA. 
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RUUNG BY MACHINE 


LEDGERS AND CASH BOOKS SUPPLIED 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 


DIE STAMPING NEATLY DONE 


MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


TRIAL ORDER SOUCITED. 


THE COMRADE - PKESS. DaHI. 



THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

yUAy/rss — CONSTANimOPL^ PLACE DU TAXIM No. «. 


1'lic Jeune Turc tin orgjtn of the modern life 
New Turkey. 


'The Jeune Turc give.s the morit exttet and early infor- 
inatioi) v^xnlt the iVditiwil, Eeonomieal and Sodol 
life of the Ottoman Umpire juid of the Balkan 
States. 


1'he Jeune Turc pidrlishes Political, liiterary and 
^>K>noInieal articles on all rpieationB connected 
with thi New Last and leeuis with hutnoTot)S' 
literature, palpitating with Political life. 


Whoever wants to keep himself 
informed about whatever passes iii 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 


FOR THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

A paper, haYing the greateit cMktSan ti| IIm Ent 


•:o;- 


Subaaiptioa for Foreiga Coiuitriei : 
yw a year Ri. 24/- Fbr ^ & for 8 
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EVER SINCE INVITED. 

** LEUCOJDEUMA ” Specific is the only cure for 
WHITE LEPROSY Numerous testimonials from 
all parte of India. For particulars apply — 

B. N. DIXIT, 69, Shanwar, Poona. 


Pertoaal Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i Islam,” tlie leading 
dsUj of Bombay, in ilie issue of tlie 30tli .Iniiuury 1918, writes : 
“The well-known native Dr. Kalidaa Moliruin of 

Rajkot, has obtained unmerot5N certificHtes for bis medicines that 
have stood a succeKsful test to disease.^ pertaining both to 
males and females on account of bis long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
. which, the Royal Yakut i Amingu Vilas, the best tf»nie, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful hlo<>d 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manliood 
removing all diseases of tlie hudy. We had an occasion of giving 
a iiial to a tin of the said pills from wliiidi we have l)eun con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in tiio 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
Mid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of tl>e pills for persons having a 
lean body end suffttring from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving f;cc*tar lias lieon prepared from 
the beet choicest and rieliest vegetable drncs. It has a wonder- 
ful property oj incri'Ksing tlo* Htrcngth and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. Tills valuable medicine 
it nsed in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
onr esteemed cnstomerN Ibit we have vemttired to give it puhii- 
oatioD simply witli a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friendp. It is ned'ess to expatifite 
upon the magical qualities of this our invalnalilo medicine. Wo 
wonld not like to blovv the French h<irn as is the fasliion of the 
day, but sutTice it to say that the use of the medicine is recoin^ 
mended to those who have atiy faith In the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and tv< guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the elfeet is lusting. It reidaces bust strength and 
nqovensics the emaciated, and it is enough to say that is 

not that wliich H perfumer admires, 't i.s ilnil vvliicli diffii.ses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin ciuitaitiing 40 pills, llupoos 
ten only (18b. 4d.). Postage extra. No Parhez necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 


25 Years Ago 

was founded the business of Uberoi, 
Ltd., Sialkot, which to-day is the largest 
Athletic Manufactory in th^ East. 
The accumulated experience of these 
years pt^ the knowtedge of English 
Experts is embodied in all our products 
end is at the disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy 
of our catalogue- free for the ask- 
ihg-^will show that quality for price 
offer the best value obtainable. 
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Ic AGadeniy of Architecture. 

BENARSI MANSIONS, 

CHANDNl CHOWK. 

For imparting up-to-date training in Architecture and 
Building Construction on Western lines. 

Apply to : — 

THE FRINCIPAL 


A Turkish cx-ofliciul of hi;xh stiuidinn; who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOND BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 


The Best Companion of Women ! 

After forty years [iractical ex|)erience and on the principles of 
modern hcionce, I iiavo with great labour compiled two hooks, viz. ; — 

Sehatun-Nlsa, which treats of the ordinary complaints 
and scrii.ms co.iiplications of »narried and unmarried women ; and 

Mohafizus Sibyan, which treats of tho ailments akin to 
oil Idivu, wiih easily obLuiimhle presciij»tions for eacli and o\ery 
cast* aud rock-b )t(.<itn principles of hygiene and sanitation ; about j 
wbicli I.t.-Col. Z. Aiuned, I.M S., (lleliied), writes that those I 
book.s ought to he in every houseliold and II. li. the Beg.nm 
Sahiha «»f Uliopal haviiur approved of the u h^ughi n large number. 
F.)r the benefit of luy si.stcr.s ut large 1 have reduced the prices 
fi)r two mouths- - 

Actml Pricf.. Ueduced Price. 

Its. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

8td»nturi-Nisn ... ... 1 10 () 0 12 0 

Mohaliy.us .Siltviiu ... ... 2 8 0 1 0 0 


IJnlu .Medical .Jurrspruderjee will 
Illustrations 


1 0 0 


To he had from : — 

Dr. SYED AZIZUDDIN, 

Medical Oflcer, Dujana Statgy 

P. 0. Beri (Rohtak). 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monognimist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

»i 10 ^ 14 . Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


For Stationery write to — 

The Comrade and 
I the Hamdard Press 
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How »ufferer» from RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA 
and alh similar pains may find speedy, welcome relief, 

' and certain cure through 



KEPHALDOL. 


At last the victims of these torturing 
complaints — men and women whose lives 
are long-drawn-out agony — may look with 
hope, confidence, certainty, to pain s most 
glad departure. 


In Kephaldol is offered, for the first 
lime, a remedy which not only has medical 
endorsement for its efficacy in all cases of 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, and Sciatica, but 
is also guaranteed to be a perfectly safe 
pain-reliever, containing nothing to injure 
the heart or any other bodily organ. 


Kephaldol hrini^H, indwfl nutold blensing to pain \vreck(;(i Iiiinmnity , joy of 
jun'fiMit lifo again to those wtio, perhaps for many ymrs ha^■e dragge(i tliroin^h a 
torinenUxi existejiw. Kftplialdol in }>res(;rihed and praised by <loctors, " 

Kephaldol loaves no al u'r depressioj^ or bad idfocts on the Inrart, or ears, as t|uinine, 
and all sluiilar prejmrations do. It ctin be taken regularly vvitliont )o.sing its effceta. 
Never be without Kephaldol, as its constant use guarantees your health. 

Kephaldol may Im* obUiined from all Chemists and Stones throughojit India in two 
size, fn (ase of diliiculty in pmcuring locally write ns, and one tulnj, large small 
will be sent at Its. iJ-4 or He. 1 Tvspef'tively, on l eceiptof ainoney>order, or per V.P.P* 

Complete directions in English and Vernacular languages are supplied with 
i^ach package. 




WANTED. 

A» filngll^b-lenoyviiig Molmnu'dan oxperioncod llnad 01«rk 
for the Ofitoo of Albliidia Muslim Longuo frnin Ist April. 
Only those who know secounts, typ# writing and short-hand newt 
nppiy with teatimonisht to lJ»e nndamigned. Salary Its. 50 — 70 
pw menMmi. 


An experienced Ho|isti»(Un typiet for tlw ttaid Office from 
Isl April. One soqnikinuid wlUi nbort-hsnd i« preferred. Salary 
RA W— *80. 


MoiuimiiuMi Yutnf Khan, 

Aseiftaat Secretary, 
AIMndw M«t£m Ijeag^ Luckmiw. 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANlWtflla 


Turkish Fezes made in Turkey 

Just unpacked fresh soft Turkish Fezes, |f 
Calpacks, a« worn by Turk high 
hard E^ptian Tarbouches of (&erent ouaE^ 
andoc&re. Prices vailing fmm 

S.P. 
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Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share ; 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who dare I 

— Morria. 
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I am informed that no general advance will be made till Friday. 
The opinion is that the troops are oil to wipe out the tribal raider*, 
but ca XX not advance till the sanction of the Home authorities to the 
move has been obtained. 

The roads are bad for mobile columos. 
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The Week. 


Franlier Outrage. 

(Faex THH EvaLieHKAN’s SphCf Ai. Co»R»s7’OHi>i*?it' ) 

Paahawcirf Feb. 10. 

.A. report haa come in ihet the Sussex ftegiment now under 
at jelaaai. on maneeuvres, were Bred on by a band of men 
•aid ho be two hundred who are known to have l»een in tirat neigh- 
iMHii^iood jBoipe weeks. 

At my beareiw Itave been sent out in case of eveatualities and 
orses are kept in lines, peuding orders. 

Vothing aatbentie is known aa to casualties, but the Canton- 
iaWht is practically on the qut vive. 

Oa ttottdiy night raiders attacked the west abbutment ol 
AAtosk I Bridge. The police resisted wounding some raiders. 
AJIer a fosilade of some boors the raiders retired. 

liowaheray Feb. 23, 7 a.m, 

Tl>4 greatest excitement prevails here and at Peshawar and 
wil lEtikidi of rumours, are aBoat regarding a pending expedition. 
'y4jiaf|y all the troops in lifousbera have marched for Hoti Slardaii 
iirilier^ a whole Brigade is now endamped. The official explanation 
Ih tiiat i^ troops are engaged in manceurres. It may be remem- 
<iba( explanation was offered in 1906 prior to 

Zakkba Khel country. Colonels 
Mmijfi^aB^^^ Supply and Transport Corps* have amved 

^ ■- peahawar to superintend . their department. Addition* 

^I^^iioope hath heim ordered to bold themsdvM -iik readiness at 
Bhidmwarf in^ndiiH^ oompibijw of the 14tli Sikhs* who are 
. liiiider to watt ta Beti Iprdaai when teqf 







/E^ean Problem. 

London, Feb. 16. 

The replies of Turkey and Greece regarding the Aegean Islands, 
each making reservations, leave the situation much what it was 
prior to tho presentation of . tlic Kotes. The Porte’s reply' is 
somewhat strongly worded, and c.vpresHes keen regret that the 
Powers have not tak-ou into consideration tho vital interest of ths 
Turkish Empire. 

Greece and Turkey. 

London, Feb. 16, 

A telegram from Alhens states that M. Yeolzelos has returned 
from his European tour and has told tho Cabinet that the close 
understauding between Greece, Rumania aud Servia has secured 
the maintenance of tho nhitus quo in tho Balkans and has rendered 
complications between Turkey and Greece impossible. The Greec 4 
Cabinet to-day discussed various matters, including the immediate 
strengthening of the Navy. 

Turkey. 

London, Feb. 16. 

The Ottoman Bank Public Debt and tho Tobacco Regie have 
advanced the Porte i’ lOO.OOO to pay one month’s salary to official! 
in Constantinople which arc three mouths in arrear, excluding the 
salary for December which has been abandoned to help the increase 
in the Navy, 

Constantinople, Feb. 16, 
An Infantry Captain, Djemal Eddio Bidhri, has been sentenced 
to death and his property confiscated on a charge of attempted re- 
volution and participation in the assassination of Mahmud Shefket 

Pasha. 

London, Feb. 10. 

Colonel Asiz Ali Bey, the distinguished Egyptian 4rab officer 
who revived Arab resistance in Cyrenaica after the departure of 
Enver Bey, has been arrested in Constantinople on arriving from 
Egypt. He will be court-martialled, being suspected of belonging 
to the Arab Political Association, the object of which is to under- 
miooj the authority of the Committee of Union and Progress. 
The greatest indignation prevails ,iD Cairo where the arrest is 
attributed to Eover Pasha’s jealousy. 

Constantinople, Feb. 23. 
Iiientenaot Kemal has been court-martialled for deserting his 
post at Jaoina, and furnishing the enemy with plans of the forts. 
He was shot this morning. 

3 ervia ami Bulgaria^ 

BiAgrade, Feb. 18, 

King Peter to-day received in audience bf. Tchappachicoff* 
Bnlgnrinn Minster, in the presence of the Premia and Forsiga 






THL ' -v J 

The Comrade. 




Kioltter, Speeoluw were mede referiog to tha baaeftte reealtiag 
from the renewal uf diplometici relations. 

Greece and the Poweff. 

Athmg, Feb. 82. 

The reply of Qreeee to the Powers was presaatei yesterday. 

It declares that Greece is ready to oonforni to the decision of the 
Powflpi. It assataes that the Powers will dociJa that islands which 
they do not allow to be fortified will never be the object of attack, 
and agrees to evacuate the territories assignel to Albania within the 
time fixed. It also undertakes not to encourage resistance to the 
daoiaions of the Powers, but urges the incorporation in Greece of 
oertain villages in the Argrocaitr^ Valley, f-‘r which Greece is 
prepared to pay Albania 2 If million francs and accept modifica- 
tion of the frontier extending fi^ the Albanian coast to Cape 
Pagimia. 

Greece thanks the Powers for an equitable solution of the ques- 
tion of the islands, and assuni w that Turkey will not ba allowed 
to fortify the coasts opposite the unfortified islands. Greece is 
prepared to give Turkey guarantees on this punt and will also 
effectively prevent smuggling between the islands and the mainland. 
Greece will likewise guarnntee protection for M u-ssulman minorities 
in Greek islands, and hopes tliat the Powers will demand a similar 
guarantee for the religious and educational liberties of Greeks in 
Imbrot and Teoedos. 

Albaaia. 

Ijoni<m, Feb. 16. 

The Prince of Wied will visit Loudon to pay his re^pocts to 
the King, and to confer with Sir E Iward Grey, prior to leaving 

for Albania. 

London. Feb. 18. 

Prince William of Wied lunched with the King and Queen at 
Buckingham Palace, and conferred with Sir E I ward Grey. He 
aliM) visited various ambassadors. The Prince of Wied has been 
iovested with the G. C. V. O. 

London. Feb. 21. 

Prince William r>f Wied has received the .Vlbauian deputation 
and formally accepted the throne of Albania. 

Neuwied, Feb. 22. 

The Prince of Wied was cerern miiously received to-day by an 
.^Ibantan deputatioo ied by E«sa l P.nlia, who said that tin d eputa- 
tion, on behalf of Albania, »sk(il the. Prince to aoiie[>t the tlirone 
pf free and independent Albania. The Prince repliol tiiat lie 
wonld devote hirn.self with heart and niiglit to his now country, and 
hoped, with the support of the Albanians, to lead Albania to a glori- 
ous future. 

Berlin, Feb. 22. 

The Norddentche Alleffemeine Zeituntj announces that the Prince 
of Weid will visit Petersburg on the 20' tU instant, and meet the 
Tsar and Hussian statesmen. 

Bagdad Railway. 

London. Feb. 16. 

The French and German Governwonts will now deal directly 
regarding certain details of the agreement on the Turkish liailwaj, 
and (inanoial questions which will not take effect until both came to 
an understanding with Turkey. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Ti^nen adds that the next steps 
♦HI doqbUess bo the comjiletion of the already practically perfwt 
agmmanta between Britain, Germany and Turkey regarding the 
Bagdad Railway and the Gulf, and the early arrangement of a 
Tlirkiah loan in Paris with Gjavid Boy. The ostensible object of the 
argaoment is to prevent all further dnpates about rival railway right* 
ahd olid 108 . The real effect will doubtless be to settle the whole 
failway map of ASia Jdinor, esUldishiog Russian and ^mneb clMms 
in the north and French claims throughout Syria, leaving Germany 
free from all possible iniorreronce over the whole Bagdad Railway 
aphere of action, ineludiug various northern branohee, bnt preidadiag 
wcoewa to the Black Sea. 

Pcriia. 

Teheran. Feb. 18. 

, Fighjting with the Balurh raiders ceased this morning when the 
Gendarme* rotmrned to Bam owing to insufficiency of aramuaUton. 
It V8 hoped that it will h« ^Hissible to obtain roinforoement* from 
Kerman. 

It is stated officially that tlio RiMsian troop* at Ka/.vin will bogio 
to isiave in xVpril, and it is explained that the new force recently landed 
kt Enzeli was to replace troop* whose time had expired. 

^ Arnold Appeal. 

Ltondon. Feb. 19. 

The appeal of Mr. Ohanning Arnold against his oonviotioa 
lor UMHng a Magistrate in Burma in 1912 was before the Privy 
Oonhcil tq^ay. 

8|}r Bojbeii Finlay, opening on behalf of Hr. Arnold, reviewed 
^ oiee at leagth. Ue had not oonolndbd wKhn tha OooH adjohraie^ 


The hearing of the appeal of Mr. Ohanning Arnold fiu reraniei 
bdfore the Privy Oooncil to-day. Sir Robert a4rW(Mi at (»«» 

length that the Magistrate should not have igbot^ Rie petiBiraa 
against his hearing the original cue as he Was a hriend 6f the aesneedl 
McCormick. Mr. Andrew ehould have held his hand o&ttl the Olinf 
Court had disposed of the application that another Magistrate shonid 
hear the case. Sir Robert Piulay matntained that Mr. Arnold bad 
acted in good faith. 

Indians in Africa. 

Capetown, Feb. J9, 

The Rev. C. Andrews will sail for England on the 2l8t iostailt. 
He has paid a farewell visit to General Botha and General Bmotn 
on behalf of the Union Government, they both warmly thanked Mr. 
Andrews for the services he has rendered towards a peaceful solotkNI 
of the Indian question. General Smuts assured Mr. Andrews of hit 
sincere desire and hope for a speedy settlement, which he would do all 
in his power to realise. 

Allahabad, Feb. 29. 

It is expected that the Sooth xVfrican Commission uf Boqniiy 
into the matters connected with Indians in the Union will reasstHoblW 
on the 2drd instant and be able to finish their re oort early in Maveh. 
Thereafter it will have to be considered by the Union Governmeai. 
Posts and Telegraphs, 

(FkOM THU ENaX.lSiIMAM*8 OwN CoRRBSPOHDKlIT.) 

DelM. Feb. 29. 

Information has been received that the scheme for the amalganaa- 
tioo of the Post Office and Telegraph Department has been sanctioiiod 
by the Secretary of State, This scheme has been prepared on Ihw 
lines of the experimental amalgamation nnder trial in Bombay and 
Central Circles since 11)12, which involves a complete separattOW 
of the engineering and traffic duties. The Director-General of jPnnln 
and Telegraphs will be assisted at headquarters by a Chief Enginear 
and a Deputy Director-General for telegraph traffic. AU tratila 
work, throughout the country will be transferred to the control of tha 
P<*stmaster8-General. For engineering purjmses India, excluding 
Burma, will he divided ittio three administrative charges, ooutrdffad 
by Directors of Toiegraph Eugiueeriug, wb > will be responsible fof 
all technical and engineering work. In Burma the Post Offioa aad 
Telegraph Department will be placed under the control of a Poak- 
raaster-Getseral, who will be a senior Telegraph Officer. Tha 
scheme involves a considerable reduction in the sanctioned number 
of superior Engineering appointments in the Telegraph D^artmaak. 
Adequate measures have, however, been taken to safeguard th« 
interests of all officers now in the service. An offer of specMl 
f>eiisiuns will be made to a certain number of these, b<A the sokwaw 
will not involve any compulsory retirements. A new branch C8klW 
the Superior Traffic Branch, comprising forty appointmenta <lii 
liberal rates of pay will l>e created and it will be roornited rani n)y from, 
the snbordinalo staff as the existing surplus of superior o^em ii 
reduced. One-fourth of the superior engineering appointnoMitn 
made in future will also be open to the subordinate ^aff. Tim 
schenne will be introduced From the 1st April next, or as soon after aW 
possible. Full detaib will be published later.* 

Pres* Act. 

Lbwtin, Feb. 24* 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Morrell asked questbns with 
reference to the right of appeal to civil courts, under the PreS* Ael 
and quoted the Chief dustice of Bengal as saying that the task 
imposed on the applicant to courts who must show that bis pamjpblei ^ 
did not contain wiwds falling within the all-comprehaostve provinfcNkf 
of the Act was almost a hopeless one. Mr. Roberts said that Iflw 
Morrell was extending to all actions taken under the Aftt oertiwQi 
remarks regarding tlie action taken under section 12. Lngd GbAttk 
after oarcfnl consideration of the recent debate in the 
Council held that the powers of appeal provided by ^ hllllfil 
suffice to supply a remedy against an arbitrary admtiiistrati^ Uf tllf 
Act. Mr. Morrell asked whether Lord Crewe would direeUi 
enquiry into the forfeiture of the Laltore daily 

Mr. Roberts replied that Lord Crewe had seeu the 
had led to the forfeiture of the paper. The Editor Wa* 
appeal to the High Court. Lord Crewe would awaik the iwSKffi iiWf 
such action before considering the matter further. 

Soutli Africa* 

Cape toum* 

The Rev. Mr. Andrews, in a letter to tha '^Oape Tintes*’ 
eve of his departure, warmly acknowledgm the gejierMiky- witK wM^ 
he has been treated in Sontb Airica. . He egpffHWpe Ihw ' 

that the atmosphere with r^^d to the ladiaa has woal^ 

fully improved since the be^nning of tliq.year. He wye thrt li|r. 
Gandhi's ohivalrous attitude during the dt^nary trtrikp ^id 
Smute* great eonsidemteDess it a of overwhe^^ 
brought about a rery coneillstDry whS^ iilf 


needed. Mr. Aodrawa 
might be inlrodnoed^o 


a. that A'rtu 
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if ®®**‘*®****’» were erreng^d the eettlement 

Uiet « eetileittent hee 
Oendhi iviU depert tor loaie. 


The mein polote 


Mr. Andrews enUcipetea no 
end the nterriege qaeslroo, in connection with which he 


^|e thei they here etill snfficlent faith in the oinniscieuce of lewjera 
^ te eeriein that they will find e phrase to meet the situation. 
The only rock eheed U on the side of the Mohamodans. “Let there 
be no compulsion in religion, is one of the most admirable precepts 
•f the Koran, Mr. Andrews points out. If the Union Oovernment 
legan^ and regislers one; marriage, and one only, there will be no 
w^jeetion niede, but if tlie State goes beyond and attacks, or appears 
^ attack the Mohamedan religion itself, (here will be endless trouble 
and cndloi^s misunderstanding. 

The Indian CommiKsiun fesumed the hearing of the eridence 

tO'dny. 

IHie President of the Cape British Indian Union complained 
4|hOUt the. Immigration Department interpreters and accused them of 
mttortioo. He further expressed the opinion that Parliament should 
le^tire prdygamy, stating that only about seven per cent, of the 
llidhtoa.had more than one wife. 

Tijrisc* Pound Tax. 


Capetown^ 24» 

, before the commission to enquire intu the grieranoes of Indians 
k^y» Mr. Meyler, member of the Assembly, and Senators Churchill, 
Winter, and dohiistone gave evidence in connection with the Three- 
JPmiuid Tax. Mr. Meyler and Mr. Churchill favoured the repeal of 
,lhi6lax, iMit Mr. Winter and Mr. Johnstone its retention. 

CcMt ol Delhi 


(RxuTtE’s SanvioB.) 

London, Feh. 2S, 

I** the Honse of Commons in reply to Sir Charles Hunter, Mr. 
Charles Roberts, the new Under-Secretary for India, said that 
aeeording to the estitnaies of engineers and arcliitects which tlie 
Qovernment of India was now examining, ihe outlay on all Ourern- 
«MQt buildings in Delhi would amonot to £2,800,000. 

DsMi, Fei. 24. 

With reference to the statement made in the Honse of Commons 
Btgsrdiug ^e cost of new Delhi by Mr. Charles Roberta, no in- 
h>rSBsUon is available here regarding the Government of India 
hoUdfngs which the estimate of £2.800,000 is supposed to cover. 

Ap^rently the orders have been given that ou information of 
they kihd is to be given to the public, as all the aitthoritios ooocerMed 
adth the oonstmotion of New Delhi practically decline to answer 
••T q[oeries, and questioners are referred to the recent answer given 
^ a quesaon in Oie Leglslntive Council by Sir Robert Carlyle. 

March of the Guides.*" 

Delhi. Feh. 22, 

Ja consequence of two serioim raids recently committed by 
Btinerwals in Briiish territory, tb^ firwt on 4th .laiiuary at Oalagardhi 
jm 4 the eecond nn 0th January at Cincna, near Uastain, in which 
^together eight Riitish snbjecti' were murdered, it was de< ided to 
reove tlie Malakand moveable o<»!umn fo-Jay over the Malandri Pass 
tiito Bunsv, with a view to rounding up two of the villages most 
eMMMff med. vtz , Nawa Kih and Langi Khan Banda, a distance of 
?!i, miles firnn the frontier and taking hostages ond moveable 
|8r*i»pdfty for the due 3*ftll«ment of these cases, Ai 8 15 

ibis murning thB Malandri Pass was oceopied by the Gudies after 
iiigbi oppbsitibiiv The troops had a tiring night tnaroh and the 


■ beyond was eawloped in mi.<t when they reached tlie fop. 


, wc»t<''(Nie<t »u taking theylDagea and in secnriiig a number 

nfjpsiioiiers. No casitsNee hare been reported on our aide and the 

■otfifg-wiy 
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London, 6th Feh, 1914. 

' ** Tub PauftLBiii ob Asiatio TnRKKv." 

TMe iHiuiber of tiio Oontemporarff Seriew contains a 

^y inWrestiug artfele ofi tho abive eubjeoi. by Mr. M. Philips Price, 

by pcrfeiH reasonableness of attitude, 
fsequaltj^ ^>nfiited with a degree of impartiality which is seldom 
..fTkll^tlSglod: Ih lopek of ihe communications on this and kindred subjects, 
.' .'wlisdh hare been rather f re in the numerous mout lilies, 

/ ^ of late. I tie a enrioua fact that 

l^jfciS wim uwially deal the NearEast, the MiddleBast and, 
B||^ factj, -U Oriental qneations in general, aije broadly 

tki iteavily steeped in their hatred and prejudice for the 
*0 excessively aympivthellc towards 
BftM tl»»L 00 cai«r«Jly penising their artiolea one 
tlrtir a^hom Imve nnconaclously 
by ihefr pr the otheii, ♦♦oonsiuii- 

seefifieing uiahrfefihjjirkttd holiest opinion. 


Mr. Philips Price's article on the subject. TheBnfihorftatlve person- 
ality of the writer and the breadth of view wlifidi eo foieihly tinges 
his remarks, added to which in an extraoniinary amoant of local 
knowledge and absolute fairness, will undoubtedly proceed far in dis- 
pelling the deep-rooted ideas, which are held in certain qnarters as 
regards the so-called Armenian question, with which Mr. Price deals 
tu his article with such lucidity and impartiality. 

A more clear statement of facts concetning the re-oconpation of 
the sacred city of Adriaimple has never been made before. That step was 
absolutely imperative for the very cxi»tence of Enropean Turkey, and 
whether it was in accordance with or against the terms of the Treaty of 
London, had to be taken under the circumstances, and so iiureastia- 
ablo critic could find faults with the Turks for having taken the 
right step at the right moment. We need not here enter into the 
vexed question whether the Turks are the only people lo modehl 
times, who have not fully observed the terms of a Treaty I 

Mr. Price's words on the Armenian aspect of the question are 
full of signilicaiice and should be read carefully. He goes fully into 
Uie various modes and methods in which the Armenians are rendering 
themselves a ‘general nutuance' to the authorities. 

The writer quotes a happy little instance in which lie found the 
Ariiieniaiis and Turka assembled under a common roof — this happened 
on every Sunday — for religious purposes, wlien perfect harmony 
and good-will prevailed between the followers of Christianity 
and Islam, and goes on thus : “All of ua, whether Christiao or 
Mohamedan, were worshipping at the same shrine, and whatever may 
be said against Islam, this incident is enough to prove that there ie 
DO other religion which shows more tolerance for the riglit.s and 
custoiiia of other faiths." Incidontally, what a magnificient and 
genernns tril>ute to the tolerance of Islam is so truly embodied in 
these simple yet charming words of Mr. Philips Price! 

“ “Such," the writer goes on, “is the paradox 

of Eastern life. But no one who visits Lesser Armenia canrey 
that the Armenians are crushed nnder the heel of a tyrannoiM 
Turk. In Zeilun at leaat, it is the other way.” The writer 
recomniends as a lemetfial measure ihe employment of European 
advisers, from the neutral States, to help the Turkish authorities 
the solution of this problem, which alone would, aoeord- 


in 



ing to him, render the administration of this part of the Turkish 
Empire successful. But he is emphatic on the question of “retention^ 
of Turkish contnd r>ver Armenia, for the sole benefit of the ArnieniaUf 
themselves, if not for any other reason. With that view it is diflSoult 
for any fair-minded person to disagree. 

“Lir* IN THB Habhm.'* 

Voiir lady-readers may perhaps be interested to know thst,. under 
the above heading, a series of articles, from the pen of an BngUsh 
woman, Grace Ellison, have recently appeared in the Dailf 
Telegrayh, which has been giving an unusual prominence to tlie 
coinmmiications. It is satisfactory to note that on the whole the 
tone of the articles has l>ocn friendly and the wri er has certaiHly 
rendered a useful service to her Turkish sisters by removing the 
deplorable impressions wbicb unfortunately exist in Europe oonoeriifOg 
the '‘harem" and Moslem women. Grace Ellison has been in close 
touch with some of the best families in Turkey, with wlioin she is on 
terms of intimate iriendship, and so site can speak with an authority 
seldom possessed by tlie thousand and one European women, wito 
have in the past Btempted to write on this important subject from 
“personal experience." 

“Tlie Turkish womon," says Groce Ellison, “does not often open 
the doors of her lioine to the foreigner, not for lack of any friendly 
feeling towards her, but because the foreigner has lost her oonQdeiicer 
the foreigner hss made fun of her, and, above ail, the foreigner 
“pities" her. But when the Turkish wonmn opens her door to tha 
foreigner, she opens lier big, generous heart too. Always and always, 
however intimate may be their conversations, the iionoiired guest 
^tands on a peilestal, and the generous liostess is at iior feel, longing 
only for an opportunity of showing courtesy and kindness, in no other 
land have I met such a lavish hospitality — hospitality even that 
makes one feel a little nncornforl able, especially when one realiin'S how 
little one has done to deserve it. The courtesy also is almost over- 
whelming. Every time I go in and out of the room the assemhied 
company, men and women, stand, and every time coffee, cigarettes 
and sweets are brought by the slavcii for the guetls, my hostess rises 
to serve me herself. It is the custom, too, for the master of the 
house to pay all Ihe visitors’ bills. That I should have promised to 
stamp my own letters hurt my Irienda more than anythiog 1 eoiifd 
have said or done. 1 feel almost guilty when I accept all and give 
nothing in return, and always I have before me the haniitiug fear of 
the terrible disappoint mpnt my friend will have when she visits my 
country, for our hospitaliiy cannot be compaivd in any way to 
this.” 

The writer goes on “ . . • . - . - But cleanliness, as 

erery ^m« koow«v is godliness itself in Ihol^toKlcm religion. . v . 

. . , . . . . . Tl*e Minister of the Interior, Talast Rey, 

B lBlin of surprtsing energy with a clear nndersiandiinff « f nten juld 
thiii|i«« B real Ond-rend to tklsemHiiry Iniis prreeui ata^* 

B»y wotit lex the advaoeement of woomb, tad be is pa|iBg pahls^^ 




to their •dacotion. 

r / bat It will dome if the Turkteh womao 




The daim if eomiog 
reall/ iriehea it and 

^brkf alwajf'with that aim before her — the opliftiog of her aex. 
y , , . . , . . Ev'erj' time coffee ia served — and coffee ia 

offered to'overjr tieitor— I take a cop, it girca me a Iwtter chance of 
atndjing the cariona ecene in which 1 am plajing apart, and the 
more I look, the more beautiful it deems to me, and it makes me 
almost sad to think 1 cannot meet with this rpirit of democracj in 
any other land. But the most beautiful part of it all is the absolnte 
^nataralhess* of the situation. The rich woman has not the patro> 
niaing attitude of the Westcirn woman towards her htimblo sisters, the 
poor woman has not the cringing gratitnde of the West for favours 
received; each knows her part, ear;h is fpIHlling her destiny, each is 
iontant with her lot.*' 

WasTtnN MisoojrcKrTioNB. 

Grace Ellison’s own words, in her noble attempt to remove the 
lad misconceptions prevailing in Europe as regards Turkey and the 
Tarks, are precise and full of signiflcance. “I do not swear” she 
writes, “by everything Turkish, much as 1 love the Turks. They have 
their faults; which nation has not its faults? But as a woman, whe 
has led tlie life of a Turkish woman, surely I am privileged to point 
oni to the reader the most ))eautiful features of thid life as I see 
them. We have been unjust to Turkey; we have for so long con- 
foaoded the Turkish subjects with the cruel despots of the Uamidian 
regime ; we have for so . long now condemned wholsale everything 
Turkish, and the novel-writers of the day describe a Turkey which 

certainly does not exist to-day And the word 

'hfrem'l When will Europe understand the meaning of that 
uofprinnate word? An Arabic word, meaning “ sacred ” or 
“forbidden,” it is used to describe those rooms in a Turkish hmise 
allusively reserved for the women. Imagine for a ruoment a Konak 
(Turkish palace, a largo Turkish country-hoHse), situated on a hill. 
And with a magnifleient view over the sea of Marmora and its 
piotureaque islands. The wooden gates arc always open, the beggars 
Aoter at leisure and loiter in the carriage-drive, and walk along the 
gardea^pAtlia, and ail und^r the trees and cal the fruit; so that uolaHs 
you notice yon have entered a gate you would imagine yourself still 
on tho road. To the the ordinary tourist this garden would seem a 
mass of ruioa, a waste heap, a place most shamefully neglected. 
But tlie oobuoisseor knows at once the priceless treasures this garden 
■containst relics of Byxantian fountains, caves, oornerstoncs, for which 
Western ma'seums would give a fortune. There are two cutraiio«w 
to thia Turkish house. One leads into tho selantlik, and the other 
(eading into the harem is at tho side. Tn the selanilik or men’s 

J iuartern, there are reception rooms, a dining-room and bed- rooms 
or ibe unmarried male relations living hero. A door in the 
aelaiblik leads into a big saloon, and a door also from the ftamm 
leads into thia same big saloon. It is here that European guests are 
received, having entered by the door of the .selamlik, and this ia all 
' they see of a Turkish house; it is here they rmwt find all the material 
for their romances of Turkish life. Occasionally through the open 
door they catch a glimpse ot some of the ladies of the kou.4e, who 
pass by the door, and who strictly keep their hair veiled. They see, 
|>erha{:>d, the slaves in their picturesque costumes, and immediately 
tlm tbouglit of “polygamy” enters their minds; all these ladies must 
^ the wives of the Pasha. 

Polygamy does not exist nowadays in Turkey, or at least it 
bt very ekooptional. Even the memhei's of the Imperial Family 
oontant tliemselvcs with one wile. The rurkish woman is exceed- 
ihlgly proud, Aud insists Uiat her honour be respected, and personally 
I know few would put up with the “polygamy” which women of the 
XtAtio rooetare obliged to accept. The Tu.'k, as a rule, is a good 
hhebAOd and father; perhapa it is that he sees in his wife a charm tlie 

ffbrbp<tAQ do<Hi not posiees.” “ All fheeetreforme” 

abo QonelndeO ^^aro going on iu what Enroim ooneiders an aimoet 
klAkrnM Education, new roads, industries, a new navy, 

ATatyrttung ia needed; but Turkey will pull herself together if only 
. AAa herself.” 

o Aeux'u; Imaiohatiox in thk Uwd-Ko States.” 

A BUI to prohibit Ariatics from Aettliug down in the U nited States 
of AmeHoa, aoofoniiiitg to Reuter, W Ueo i^^jected in the House of 
Repreatmtativea at WAshiogton. Though the object of the Bill was 
obviously to Arreat iha growth of thw .Japanese colony on the Pacific 
(XE»st of Amerioa> tV main |dea*^^ forth by the Government as 
wurraoting its rejection was the conaideraiiou that, bearing in mind 
fhb fact that Great BritAliu who ie about to celebrate the hundredth 
aniUversAry of ihA l^maty of which has given a century of 

feaoa to her and AmericA, had miiBona of Asiatica nuder her rale; 

It y^nld not be a friendly aet on paii of the Americana were 
they to intr^ce and paaa legialation forbidding Asiatic immigration 
ultb 4h»erican territory. It ia, no donbt, a eruel irony of fate 
fk e t i a* moment, bundradi of loyal Indian stdqoeia of 

Ria ata being treated with open ant^oniam, if not ^Hb 

brq^ity in oartoln parts of the Empire itaeU. The aiioation 
AOd reqaires thebi^edt^a^ furita 


nTeATaTe 



The trouble at the 
Medical Ctdlege, 
Lahore. 


A vRuv grrtv'<- sUaiitioi! has come to exist in tho Lahore Medieaiil 
Coll<»g« which is causing serious public anxiety 
in the Punjab and calls for immediate iater- 
vontioo OB the part of the local Govornmeot. 
l*racticaily the entire body of the CoU^pe 
students decided some days ago not to atteaff 
their claMscK as long as certain complaints of theirs remained URhewril, 
and after submitting their complaints In writing ti^ the Principal (dm/ 
carried their decision into effect. Wc received a copy of the studeoUi* 
representation at the time, hut we prei’erred to wait and see tlie things 
settling themselves amicably without being drumm.'d and shouted 
abroad. Wlien tho alinrini of a public institution find themvoliei 
at cross-purposes with their teiiobors, one’s naturhl msh is to leAva 
the things alone lest by keeping up a running fire of u.xoited Cumai«oi 
at a distance one might only injtife where ouc meant tn serve. Ww 
regret, however, that it is no longer possible in the public intoreei •• 
ignore the serious impoMUf. that has been rewrhed iu the affaira of 
the College mainly, it would Kccm, through the stiff aa 4 
unbending altitude of the Principal. Several days have passed uinew 
the students ceased to attend their lectures. 'I’hey have made DoiaA 
earnest attempts to settle the mabpirs and return to their stndivta, 
but they aeem t*) have failed. Publie anxiety has, intlm moantimil, heem 
growing and signs of excitement are manifesting thomselvtw in tha 
Lahore student world. A big public meeting recently held in Lebovw 
showed in an unmistakable manner what gravity Is gcnandly, Ak< 
tached to tlu*. situation. V'et the Principal has propewlad 
with Ruprenic nonclialance t<i tell the stadents that tikelf 
names have been struck off tlie College rolls and for readniiA 
sion they will have to apply individually to him preanmAbjlf, 
bearing in mind his earlier reminder not unlike a threat thai 
each one of them will have “his case considered on its merits. AM 
all this, wo may presume, has been done iu the name of discipliAO. Wf 
need not say that we know the great value of a r(>gulated educatlowai 
regime even if it is a little austere on occasions. The mAintcntMt 
of autiiority and strict control over students ia a postulate that boa 
seldom been questioned in India. But unfortunately Wd havo beef ’ 
accustomed in this country to hear theory of diaoipUi»e flkeatljr iw 
cases where iiomraon Uoi aud sympathy have been oonspiottuoa by 
their abseooe. 


Wk must, however, see what it ie that drove the studeute into 

that can bo justified only In rxi^ djrcWnMAMfW^ 
The Studenta’ We have before ns the repivseotAtiof 

GrievEAces. mitted by them to their Principal, 

half of what they complain of is trinv- 
eaae ia indeed deserving of sympathy. They say, in brief, 








treatment accorded to them by (he Principal himself and aaverM bMkir n -Vi/' 
bers of Ms staff is aooh as would be intolerable to aov pert^ . ' V, f'>' ' 

wholly devoid of sel^re8pect. They have invariably to faoA 



and contemptuous mao uers. They have even topoi op iriih '^ 
epithets ana abuse, “ as if the students were toe vilest 
not reapeoUtole youngmen of high University «duOAtMA.**r^ 
treAtinent aoeorded to them by the head of the 
aay, lowered them in the eyas of Uie olei^a, the 
even the menlala of the hospital. The only thing jrAnt 
oonneotioB is that>*wo should at least he toown.tlie AattiA 
as the students of the Ai^ Oolleges aipi sbdwn by 
professors.” Then, agatq, toeyoom^Aint^^o^^^ 
hate to bear in the prosi^tiou ot tbei'rf 
are both serious and i»aoilol<L tbsy aIk tip 

eff seJtolajrslupsI^ been iMhcM AAd AysArin 

EjPioontA in ioto4 A 

^ higher s^sa ahroed.” TberA Aridriff lArtker 
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trainiiig. Tli« KtodciaU proofed to however, that “ we might have 
])erfa«p« i»tn! pat up with IheditadvanUges from which we have so long 
been aaSerlng, bat the olitaax was reached oq W^ednesday last. As 
the prooeediags of the Loodon Hospital students wore unfair and 
ttQwarrantod as oondemniug the whole race of Indian students and 
iM we feared that their example might be followod by other institu- 
tions, we approached you with a request to preside at a meeting 
we proposed to hold in order to protest against the resolutions of the 
English students of the Loodon Hospital. . . . Wg were grieved 
to learn, however, that you refused to entertain the application and 
help U8 in the matter, but added to our chagrin by endorsing the 
opinions of the London Hospital students and in addition insulting 
tis by condemning our own character, making remarks about our 
bebaviour towards the nursing^sUilT, which we b<ig to say were quite 
unjustified.” This, as the stiidents say, wa.s the; last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. They decided at last in a body to stay 
away from the college intimating that “ wo will be only too glad 
to return to the college when we are kindly given distinct assurance 
that our grievances will be redressed and no punisliinent of any sort 
will be inflicted on any one of us for our staying out uf the college.” 
The Principal returned to this representation a curt reply saying 
that each student’s case would bo judged on its merit and fixing 
a date for the unconditional return of tlie students to their duties after 
which no roll-calls would be taken. 


Now it is obvious that the students alleged inconsiderate and harsh 
treatment at the hands of the Principal 
The Attitude of the himself. They also urged » number of other 

Priiuapal. complaints of a decidedly serious character. 

And they asked f(»r nothing beyond a 
“distinct assurance” that their grievances wonUi be properly dealt 
with. The proper course for the Principal was to give the assurance 
and let an independent inquiry be made into the complaints of the 
etwdentii. The allegations alx>ut ill-treatment are eerious enougj) 
in all coneoience, and if they could l*e shown to be groundless the 
Hadents should liave been punished as tliey deserved. W'e know 
what is the U8»»sl fate of such grievances when those against whom 
complaints are made themselves sit in judgment. We can well under- 
etand why the students held back. When the date fixed for their 
return to the CoUogo was over, the Principal issued another notice 
based on the dof.Msions of the College (Council, that “the students 
hare severed their oonueotion with the College by their own action” 
and that they ahull be re-admi*ted ^nly- if a fresli application is made 
by each individual in person not later than the Ist of Maioh. He 
further stated that the students bad made allegations of ill-treatineut 
a^ldnsltbe professors and the Principal which ahall have to be 
proved or denied. So there the matter rests. We wonder why the 
local Oovemroent has not yet intervened to save tlio situation from 
becoming still TOoru scandalous apd grave. It i.s essential to hold a 
prompt, thorough and impartial io<iuiry into the matter and to allow 
Ute studenta in themcMttimo logo back to tlieir studies. Their tieno has 
been wasted enough already. If their grievan^-es are found to be base- 
less and there action frivolous and unjustifiable, let them by all means 
hear the consequences. But it is not in all fai/iiess for the Principal of 
the Colley t<> determine whHher the s' afents' oompUintH are lust 
Mid their action a measure of extreme ueoeatuly. Frankly, we have 
pqt be^n impressed with the manner in which the Principal has so far 
handled the situation. The Indian student is not au unmitigated 
ypue^ barbariaB who would kick at the traces for slieer lov« of revolt, 
lie £i by nature doolie and patient and has not yet shed his traditional 
W^teooo f or his teaiiber even in this irpeverent Mg«. The Principal 
ol tbeludiob Me^ College is re|)ortc(l to hav i said to the ropre 
eifiMiative of U loual paper that lie had remarked to tHe lUudenta’ repre- 
'*thit thaiw was a good deal of truth in what had been said 
hi tbo rspart of the meeting of the London Hospital stndents, 
id^ongh tlia lanfim and possibly a misioier- 

mratM^on or a mkrepresentatlon of what actually took place.” 
Ferhaps it would not be wholly unprofitable to ask the Principal 
ii6 swttMd tl^ maaaure of “ truth ” lie sees in the resolution of 
Umutndeuts of the Ijoudon Hosf>ital. It may prove a new illmnina- 
to those wHo hava been told with such engaging frankness what the 
l^ndon Hospital students think cd them. Rumour hath it that the 
Ujinonymoas author of “Sri Ram, the Revolutionist” and the Tirrm 
raportvr at the last Indian National Congress session at Karachi are 
ilM and the same person who has the farther glory of being 
pssoeptor of India’s youths. What a remarkable oombiDatioD wo 
Itijqfe lit this iniltaqee of a friend, philosopher and guide. Such com- 
fitdiittione not very rare. Unfortunately they bond on our int^li- 
only we nave to lament with the poet : 



.that has been 

hM liera dd^ oQ<e who k^we me*) , 


The immediate cause of the trouble at the Lahore Medical CollegH 
is still more serious in some respects than 
The Resolution the situation to which it was given rise. As it 

the London has already been stated, the students wanted 

Hospital Students. to bold a mooting of protest against a 
resolution passed at a meeting of the 
English students of the London Hospital, and asked their 

Principal to preside at the Tnoeting. The princi[)al, however, re- 

fused aud added to his refusal certain otn'ter dicta which the studenta 
considereti to bo insulting and altogether unjustified. The argu- 
ments advanced in support of there solution arc reported to be as fol- 
lows : — “(1) That it i.s detrimculul to the proper goveroraent and dia- 
cipliae of India that youngmen who are by no means regarded as oquala 
by whites in that country should come to England and be treated aa 
such and that it is sbated on reliable authority that these studenta 
on their n^turn to their native Und become discontent^Hi and often 
.seditious by reason of this fact ; (2) that as an inferior and subject race 
tliey have not the rights of biHglishmon ; (3J that medica’ study can 
be pursued exceilently in India and at Ws cost; (4) that Indian 
students are undesirable a.s u whole, do least work, and are frequently 
sent back to India in disgrace for having got some poor innooent 
English girl into trouble : (.'>) that these students liuncfit litte by 
their stay in England, adopting the white man’s vices without li^ 
virtues.” It is further stated that the meeting at which the resolo*- 
tions was passed was presided over by the Head of the LondoW 
Hospital who sympathised with and supported the English stadeoliir 
demands to impose stringent restrictions on the admission of IndiMi 
students into tlie Hospital. There were several speakers who oppoiefil 
the resolution, but it was carried with a large majority. We need 
not set about to examine the conUmiptiblc aspersions cast on the 
characters of Indians as a whole. Wt; are sure all fair-minded 
Englishmen view such exhibition of petty insolence with disgust. li 
must, however, be noted that the spirit of racial hatred and intolerance 
of which the Indians have been made helpless victims in some of 
the British colonies, is beginning to be manifest in strange forma 
in the heart of tiie Empire, The virnw has Ixwn ex:|K>il(vl from 
abroad. The microbe that is the transmitting agency is not always 
of the colonial type. Wo are told that a ftirmer member of the 
Indian Medical 8orvi<!e was one of the priunincnt speakers who urged 
the exclusion of Indians from the London Hospitals. The fact is 
significant and should carr^ its own lesson. As regards the English 
students who have so shamelessly traduced Indian character, the least 
that can be exoected is that they would bo debarred from competing 
for the Indian Medical Service. India aud the Empire would both 
be better served if all avenues are shut on the men to fatten on tb* 
substance of the people they have .abused. 


W a have received the following very interesting letter from Mr. 

Frank Hugh O’Donnell of O’Donnell for 
India in England. publication. The writer is a disliogtiisbed 
politician and journalist, having been a 
Memlier of Darliamcnt for ten years and bring at present the 
Foreign Editor of the Tory weekly, 7'Ac Outlook, which has so 
splendidly championed the righteous sense of Turkey during her 
recent troubles and which equally splendidly championed the righte- 
ous cause of Indian Mussalmans in the Oawnpore Mosque Oatte. Miy 
O' Donnell’s is indec'd a unique personality. He is a Catholic and 
an Irishman, bnt is the Foreign Editor of a Tory paper and baa 
dUtinguished himself as a valiant champion of “Clean Government** 
in the recent controversies about the American Marconi Shares and 
the pnrehase of silver by the India Office through the finn of the 
Montagues. During the stay of Messrs. Wazir Ha.san and Mohamed 
Ali he contributed several articles on Indian affaire to the New 
Witnem edited by Mr, Cecil Chesterton, the brother of the famous 
“G. K. C.”, which is the organ of the “Clean Government” mov«- 
raent. In particular Mr. O’llonnell wrote on “ The Colour Line: 
the Negation of God ”, a subject on which he addressed a meetii^f^ 
also held at Essex Hall under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. Wo value greatly the first contribnlion of Mr. 
O’ Donnell to 7’Ae Comrade aud trust it will not be the ia.st. W« 
write a discussion on the subject bv our readers and reserve onr 
comrnents for the present. Mr. O’Donnell writes as follows Hear 
^r, — ”1 have read with “great interest recent publications of the Indian 
“Press, including in the first platic, yoor well-informed and able 
“newspaper. Many English friends of mine regretted that Mr. 
“Mahomed AU and Mr. Syed Waxir Hasan were obliged to quit 
“England so soon; ns tbeir clear, eloquent, and very instructive 
“lectures aud speeches wore of great assistance towards the better 
“understanding of the Indian questions of the day. When tha 
“Moslem delegates were in England, they brought home to the miuda 
**of mgUy Englishmen the danger to universal liberty which must artae 
“from lawless outbreaks of tyranny as have been exercised br«t» 
“South African Government towards the Indian settlers in NatM iod 
“the Transvaal. EngHtfiimeD can now reflect upon the bii^jty wtli 
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Bo^Jishmea [mfo beett trMtod wUbit tb 0 i«gi few den bj 
fMOW Sotttit AfrfMti Gav«rnmeot« witliooft tfra «Il][j’lit«8t twg%(ni ib 
T^friubltrfie of tb« CooiiU or any ifftOitibn o( EngliaU liberty 
i ««*»»« Mttlera were expoeed to every brutality of' lawleas 
*nt)lvebt iftn E^ngUebiuen expected that it would so «oon be the turo of 
^Ino ualives of Koglatid to be treated as outlaws like the settlers 
**froD) India tliemselves. It U in tliis maoner that license for tyranny 
♦♦in one instance soon becomes a general disregard of human right and 
**Iiberty. I have often regretted tlud the Nations and Princes of 
**ladia have not establUhed long ago a general office and mansion in 
•‘London for the permanent representation of AU-liidian interests in 
nho British Capital. Something after the manner in which Canada 
“and Anstralia possess their central offices and their Agents-Oeneral 
“for the representation and protection of Australian and Canadian 
Mntereats, «o those native Indian interests which are so deeply 
•‘concerned with <jue8lion8 of oomiueroe, education, public reform and 
••other oimeerns of general importance, would have much to gain in 
“poswsalng a permanent centre of bnsiness and jatriotism in Loudon 
“M well. A largo and well p|anno»l liou^o, with Indian roadiugrooma 
“with commercial ofHcea representing the Indian Native Cliaiiibers 


**td Commerce, witli an office for educational information for the 
“beneiit of Indians resident in Englaiid, with two or throe halls for 
^“aooia), literary and scientitio meetings, would be an immense assistance 
•‘both to Indian gentlemen of disiinotion, and to British friends of 
“India desirous of a ceijtre of Indian information close iit hand. A 
“joint contribution to t^m support of what might l)e called ‘‘The Indian 
“Empire House’*, on the part of the Princes, N.ildes, Chambers of 
“Oommercaj and general public of India, would Iw a matter of very 
^“•roall expense, that would bo hardly noticeable when spread over so 
'“graat m area; and It wonid !>« conducive both to the dignity 
!**of India and to the bettor knowledge and understanding of the 
requirements of India among intclligont and enlightened 
•*KnglIahmeri. U would bring the public opini(.n of India in contact 
“#kh England, and it would enable Indian visitors and residents to 
“acquire a l»«tter kn(»wledgo of British civilisation and progress. 
>With renewed expressions of the groat interest derived from the 
•‘leaders of Jiidian opiniiii whom I have recently had the pleasure 
“to m»et* and with esp<-cial recognition of the valuable Indian news- 
“papersand Ueylewa, I remain. Yours faithfully. P. Hugh O'Donnell 


Ww published in our last the discmirseof Mr, Jnstice Beaman on 
. ’ ‘‘Opportunities of Life” which was delivered 

Seed Capsules before s gsMiering of the Bombay Students* 

id tboeght. Brotherhood. To many of his hearers it must 

u u *«ttnrer 

.aTcioed the stock banalities of (he stamp proaolier on manuera 

•Dd morals which are frequently inflioted on hapless assemtdies of 
Indian youths. He <tived straight into the life-purpose and U.IUly 
citallonged some of the ideals, enthusiiwms and aland- points which 
warty a groat popular appeal in these days. Aa ho aoid, he hinlei 
et rather profound things, trying to sow “seed capsules of thought ’ 
tbers was nHhing lnlriu.4cally new or original in what ho said HIh 

distrust of earnsstness, of aenliiiienial seal, of humanitariauism and of 
.demosraoy is of a piece with the general doubts and misgivings which 
toindioap the modern sceptic in his outlook on life in Kurotie. They 
Auve, however, l)een seldom stated with such directness and emphasis 
Itofors an audience of young Indian sUntents. If the object of Mr 
; 4lUitle9 Reaminwas to impress on his hearers the loied, particularly in 
the early stage of iotelletuual development, to keep an oiien mind to 
WliUivale the spirit/if free inquiry and to save tlwir young enthusiMm 

from the suare of cheap formulas and noisy catchwords 4»f the crowd 

, lie could not have chosen a better text lor theoccadoo. Bwt the 
.wxamplee with which he sought to enforce his views are 
IK>i r^avant to the condition of tilings in India. The intelleotual 
weetitioism and wgjlal heresies of Europe have grown in a rntmliar 
inielksotual ellnmto. They are ti»o f roduotsof as iololy that has oastod 
through many a KWge of evolution yet nntraveraed by iheLmte 
d this country. HttwwmUriamsm wiih ita sob mn creeds and symlndB 
democracy and its wea»)ooa, public •‘eothusiaams ” and tinblio 
•‘camws” wera^m jumder the str^i^s of a peculiar social energy • 
and if thosa of Europe who dwell, in “finer regions of thought” haW 
dimovered that, like everything eW that is human, the enthusiasms 


dfsiiQct foolal 
to mould porcM 


to mould pnrppse and deffim 

infest 

Md oi^ni» h« ««i.l «,„g, i. 

hlnnd ” goveromeot democracy ta said to^ 

blundering slow and inefficient, and lotncalirthJ 15 
instrument for the coercion of minorities. ^Bu/ it is oonto^ii% 
forgotten that democracy, like the socialism of the greqteat thlttkciw 
of to-day postulates a certain degree of trained interilgeiioe l»itd< 
moral culture, certain soeial habits and ways of (hooght. w|tu>b#re 
the fruits of education and freedom to mako “earnest” experimeoto 
in pursuit of social “cauaea.” In Europe itself democracy is yet b» 
Its trial, for the simple reason that the edneatioa of th#-' 
ma^s has not yet reached a sufficiently high level. How ft# 
It 18 just or relevant to confonnd the nascent social pUTpolito 
of a people still on (ho lower stages of social effieieocy with the 
errors of the imiierfect democracy of Europe we need not padsc' 
to consider. Mr. dustice Beaman seems to think as if sbms kiodlj 
Pato intervenes perpetually to save mankind from ever attainiwJ' 
piT.ect democracy, for rt would, in his opinion, be a condition of perfect 
tyranny. Perhafis the fatcof social o.xperimeDt8 in Greece and RoS anil 
elsewhere in a remote period of t.iimao history haaiits his imaginatloB. 
The simple fact la that democracy in (he real sense of the term has 
never existed More. Univer^al suffrage and equal pcHtfeal ststua 
among indiyidiials are mere devices that have often been adopted 
in the past, inspito of the absence of true democracy. Behind these 
devices lay a mass of social inequalities, conventions and enstoms which 
wereaa formidable as any “ergey” that rouses the scorn of Justice 
Beaman in modern times. Equality may be a d.imera, but the 
eqiia hty of opj^rtunity is something worth having and not a hopeless 
quest. It la this condition of things that true democracy promotes., 
and in fact it is this feature of the moilern social experiments which 
seta them far above all kindred efforts in the past and may nUimatelf 
lead to the wlution d the terrible riddles that have pnzaled the 
ingenuity of man since the dawn of history. As Justice Beaman 
a«ya it is uwlcsa to dogmaiise^-either one way or (he other. 

Euthusiasins. Ideals, “causes’* may be illusions after all. We w^d 

have only to admit in that case that God baa choteo thus to ftUfll 
his purposes on earth. ' ” 


. . . . •*>»«» wunMisiasms 

wad devices ot the lUth Ceotui^ Kurope are not peifeet, tlie discovery 
kgs no very great rekvaace In Us bearing on Udi.gs 


>ttraanitarlaMism is an sbsntd tfiing in logic and. according to 
, European exfuirience, can sometimes mean a foolish waste of effort 
and that d^uivociUcy may easily lend iteelf to social injustice and 
•b«»o. bpve lUile value even oa a warning in a place where humani- 
torisuism of the secular ly^ie and democracy of some son have vet • 
,, Add At r. .lusiive Beaman perhaps ffirgets that dainocracT ' 

is nwthsr sn inatitauon pur a popular politkid durieo. It ; 


Tnu story of Suehalats Devi’s fpathetic end has nstnrally afonied 

P»tJ nnd fiorror among social refcHnamw 
Sndialatos in Bengal and it is possible the woo of a 

Marlyrdom. young life flinging iUelf as a hnrnt offwia^ 

of ciiHtom may ultimately sear 
the social conscience of the Bengali community. The demand for 
exPirtiouate dowiioN made by the parents of eligible boys has grown 
into a lyraunons usage, and murmurs of disapproval were fkst toc^ 
iiig audible amongst a section of the educated Bengalis Bp«halala*a 
tragic death has revealed in a flashlight hqw far this perpici^: 
custom has become a terrible siwial evil. Her father was i»»t liX 
enough to provide the cmitornaiy dowry. ITe tried to horryw^ witE 

out vucoess, and when all other means failed ho decided ?» the 1 ^ 

result to raise the necessary sum by mortgaging his hotiee. Ww 
the girl became aware of lier father’s troubles and the deeWoo^ 
which he had been driven on her ai*c«mnr, she was stwig^WiS 
grief and resolved to qnletly end her own life in order to M^a W 
father from tha odium and humiliation of such « conrac 
carried out her resolve in the atillnessof night and witli a tervlkt^ aU 
c«»n8uming earnestness that is the soul of all moving tragedy ttW 
flames that devoured this young, liapless, devoled thing. 
syroliolofa mightier conflagration and set the conacleneea 
lieopla ablaee, her sacrifice would not iie in vain. Noihipg 
more fstiioua at this time than the petty controversy that 
on in some impcrs as to whether Siiehaiata’s deed was heroic, 
deed rosy have in it elements of a grave apfritoal atrogalh 
uUiraatvly convinced a j<*uog, passionate and lirsve hemrt’tli*^ M 
path of duty lay (hrongh self-destniotion. Gi> ■ 

of morbid, broodingof a fragile spiiit ov« dtifflculiies (hiA 
spinning darkly aroniid her. In any cato it fl oponlhtc? 

roHse pity of and turn m a whole cnromuulty md setJtio sArfy ^ 
examine (he j^logoe-i^s in its social ' * If iha 

extortionate dowries has Sfwung pp IhP 

young men is toot adequate, the nnly 
U., ,<)<ri)ibri«<i> I, tlw 

ere weM gnowt? <«» years. The tetdiiortv to isWkikriia^ 

by some uetkodok Beitge’i Hfto|itt ei| tWl)^ SBeiS^SS^ 

• toge(nia.tee.toui^l,blAtejpi^ 
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e rwi* Act 

VII. 

■ Wm btte de«lt in our Usi two orticlefl oa the eabject of the 
PWBi A«t wth the dmooseion in the Viceroj’e Council 
oil the question of the ststement of grounds in the ordera 
of fonfeituie, nod we here shown bow the Exeoutife in Indin 
hns prieltonUj flouted the highest judioinl tribunel in this oountrj 
ih n Qtntfer Vbioh is entirelj Within the proriaoe of the judicinry 
Let ns now torn to the second pert of the Hon. Mr. Bsnuerjen’s 
ROolntion in which he pmjed thni ‘‘section 82 ot the Act be so 
“asodifled ns to definitely empower the High Court to set nside nn 
«‘<wttor of forfeiture nut mnde in conformity with the prorisions of 
^‘sectioflls 4y 6« 8. It nnd 18 of the Act.** 

It will be remembered thnt nlthough the Speo^sl Bench of the 
Cnionttn High Cowt held in our Pamphlet Case thnt n mandatory 
oooditipn of n TSlid order of a forefeiture under section 12, namely 
thjb statement of grounds, had not been fulfilled, the Court felt itself 
to be immlent before the bar of all jurisdiction under section 22 
of the Act except that of the High Court on a single point of fact. 
The Chief Jostioe had said in his judgment that — 

• TM Notlfloetion therefore appears to me to be defective in a innterial 
pattioularand but for section 22 of the Act it wonld (in my 
opinion) be our duty to hold that there had been no 

legal forfeiture The result is that tlongh I hold t he 

Notification does net ocanply with the provlalons of the Act, still 
we are (in my opinion) barred from questioning the legality of the 
forfeiture it purports to declare. 

It is not difficult to see that this interpretstion of the Act 
is bound to hare far-reacliing results, It docs not merely 
refer to a particular mandatory condition, much less to a particular 
esse. If the jurisdiction of the only competent court under the Act is 
ai> restricted, then erwy maudatory condition io the Act loses all 
aiguifidaoce and value. The Hon. Mr. Das in the owurae of the 
fli^te in the Legislative Conncil very rightly said : 

Sir, I have always understood that the mandatory couditioos of nn Airt, 

' especially when the «v>nditions are conditions precedent to any 

, action, or to any measure, or to any piocodiire, are a 

ttiM qua nm to the validity and legality of what follows 
But here wo have a case whore the mandatory con- 
ditions have been differently into: preted. It is admittefi 
that there are conditions of a mandatory character and 
yet It is contotidfd that the Hight Court’s power to pronounce 
on the legality of the forefeiture, by reason of the failure to observe 
the mandatory conditions of tlie Act, Is barred. If they are to be 
at aU mandatoiy conditions, certainly they must bo twtod by those 
rules and canons of luterpreution which have always been held 
to bo applicable to luandatory conditions. 

The speaker asked Government to conuder iho effect that its 
Uk>vel iutcrprctatioti ttf the force of raaDdak»r> couditioiis would have 
iu other oases. For iostaoce, seotious 4, 6. 9 and 1 1 make it a 
waodatory condition of a valid order of forfeiture that, (/) the Local 
i,ilov«rnm«nt »baU give notice of the forfeiture in writing to the 
kceptf of the oflendteg presi? or the publisher of the offending news- 
Igqest, and that, {Ji) it shslUtate or descrifie the words, signs or visible 
ftpieatmtatroBS which in its opinion arc ot the nature described in 
, MfiiHiioii 4 kob-gection (i). If a Local Government fails to observe 
t|»«ge magdatorv conditions and merely confiacatea the security 
#potlted together with the printing-press ooucenied, the person 
iidydegely affected by A«ich action can liave no redress of his grie- 
As it is, he ii! not very much the wiser for a “description** 
r .'nft, the offeudiog words, signs etc., and it may be that even the for- 
inomfiky of a written notice with such a “ de8cripti:)n” may some day 
kA dfspeused with. As the Act stands, what ts thcle to prevent it? 

us now see what the Executive had to say on this question, 
l^e HoU. the Advocate-General who had uqsucoessfuHy contended 

uwntbk jirevioflsly in the Calcutta High Court that a similar 
wee not mandakry but only directory, preserved a discreet 
dlsuee. Xo other Hon. Member spoke on the side of Government, 
^e Hcu. the Home Member, and all that be had to say on 
^ is eoutained in the following significant pronounce- 
■fllWlti ^ 

The only la-me that it was inlonded should be submittad to judicial 
Ueeision. andthatonly toa Special Bench of the High rourt, was 
the quaeti^ whethw the worrls, ilipstiations etc., which forinod the 
V Bubject of forfeiture, fell within the aim ofsectioa ^ of the Act 

^ or H'Wi. • • quite clear that there never was any 

» intention to give any special Bench of the High Court any other 
pqaW eJtCcpt to decide Aye or No, whether the words, etc., 
Of^lained of did, or did not come within the descrfotlon ooutalnwl 
to the clausal and eub-olauiieii of section i. Very naturally, 

will Mykty$ deHre U> comply 




Benewtive 


ioki^ ti^/arms »idpre«criptwmofiK» y^ to the. prdoedHrefhe 
fmomds htd the tmi mtte im Phi* caht^^ all 
mmettha doeuou^ ditaotriiedt^ to the Mat. 

^ m ^whether 

AffL . That Jp. ttisv|^J#ue-^^ and vital 




10, Jpf at^okyiMl and as I add, any ir* 

of that wild' kamd be Unlilhaitloind fiitn 

of the Owfonunent, . ^ irreyietaritjf • to duee 

iL ^ /iff** Oflw 

take^thm thf meet retieliaiomry j^mphUt- 

aMre^Hed ^ tAreutatUtn white the error ym keti^'oteoueied 

That is to My, nil mandatory oonditioas nre more^ **trehtiio«I** 
matto^ aodsooh “technical ertors^ as Ibeir' oon-obfierttaoo 
•TO vital neither to public nor • to privato interOBto# Looat 
Governments should be trusted not to Oommit them ; bat, 
all the same, if they do commit them ia faot, it doea not 
matter a straw. No Court in the world cao i&terTOfle, and 
no redress is possible. After this proDonocement what oho wo do 
but echo the words of the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahmitoola who said ; 

“ I think the Council is indebted to the Bon. the Homa tfember 
“ for having clearly explained that thongh so much was made of the 
“safeguards, io actual practice the safeguards are wff,” In the Void 
of the speaker, the Hod. Sir Reginald Craddock's speeoh ••ooa- 
pletely disp^s of the question of safeguards.” 

If that is so, may we ask why so much fuss was made about the 
pledges of the then Law Member? Why need Govern rnent hate 
discussed at so much length and with so much elaburatioQ whether 
the so-called safeguard of stating or describing “the offeodiog 
“words, or articles or pictures or engravings or whatever it is 
“which the Local Government bases its orders” oouM, or oooldnot 
be extended to section 12? Io either case it was ineffective, for 
although Mr. 8. P. Sinha was emphatic enough in declaring ’ that 
“it is of 00 use to attempt to convince ns that it is a very drisfle 
“meaBure, because we have pot in all kinds of safeguards,” Sir 
Rftginul.l Craddock tells us that his predecessor and Mr. 9inha*8 ' 
colleague, the Hon. Sir Herbert l(i«>ley, had clearly iutimat^' “that 
“there never was any intention to give any special Bench of the 
“High Court any power to declare u forfeiture null and toid on the 
“ground that this pledge was ignored.” We confess we have nfiMr 
swDoasmstry carried to such lengths by a responsible Member of 
thd GofdrnnieDt of IndiM. Wh6n th6 noo-offioiiJ mombofs roioiDd 
Government of its own solemn pledge, they are equally solemnly 
assured that the pledge referred to quite a different matter; but when 
they ask that whatever the subjoct on which the pledge was given, 
it should be made compulsory on Government to redeem that pledge’ 
they are told that there never was any intention of makin^it 
legally binding <mi Oovernmoot. Are we to understand that This 
was another “ Araichaud's Treaty ” devised by a “ slim ” Secretariat? 
We are fully convinced, and we know what we talk about, au4 say • 
this with a full sense of our responsibility, that not all thb 
seditious writings in all the seditious newspapt'rs in the #orld 
can bring Government into so much hatred or contempt as the 
least suspicion in the people’s mind, justified by any declaration .of 
Government, that it plays fast and loose with its pledges to the 
people. In 1878 Government had frankly enough asked for and 
obtained the necessary legislative sanction for executive action 
designed to suppress seditious writings in the Venacular Press of 
India. It wanted no reference to the judiciary and said so. lu 
1910, too, it bad a largo enough official majority to pass any kind of 
Prws Bill that it felt disposed to enact into law. Instead of avoiding 
judicial reference, the Government of the day boasted of “ all kinds 
of safe-guards ” which it bad provided in its Bill. Does it, then, 
lie in tlie mouth of the Government to-day to say in one and the same 
breath that those safeguards were very limited in their application 
and that even as they are in practice they are of no value. 

It is all very well to talk of the intentions of Government But 
when we are told openly enough that oven the best of intentions ou 
the part of a printer or publisher do not make him immune from the 
ngoiirs of the Press Act, what consolation can it be to him to believe 
that the so-called “ technical errors ” of Government are 
uniutentional. That brings no grist to the mill, and for all we know 
the good intentions of Local Governments may serve for gridirons 
io roasting an equally well-intentioned Press. The Hon. Mr. 

Vijayraghavftchariar said in the course of the Council debate : 

“ Is it plain that there was a defect or is it plain that there was 
“ not a defect 7 It seems to me that the trend of the argument 
“is this. Apparently there was a defect, but as it suits us we 
•* wish to have it. That I understand to lie the upshot of the 
“ argnmeht in opposition to the resolution.” We ask, ia Oovern- 
roent content to leave the question at that ? Not a single Notification 
declariug a forfeiture has exhibited the least effective improve- 
ment consequent upon the declaration of the Hon. the Ad- 

vocate-General in our Pamphlet Case that in that case the 

Notification was “loosely worded” and “ couldn’t have been drawn 
up by a^lawyer, and the Chief •Justices apt retort that “surely, 
you can*t confiscate people’s property on loosely worded notifications.” 

10 th© cftS6 of of Otticutt© evon the dAt© of th© insuo 

declared to have been forfeited happened to be one on which 

that weekly journal was not, and could not have been, published. 

In the case of the {Hamdarcra translation of the Macedonia 
Puapblet) three issues out of a total of eighteen ware left oiit 
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goiUf 7 uuMf ,«lopg, wiUi.pU r0»|>lM Ifoa^ jrliM 


ffOt 
ihp ' 


brMe htd goae oM bitter; tbaiir ilie OoTvrstatfii^^^ p^ 

; •, V. IThst iKowe the ciiri ittd diltgeaei friUk iirbl<(^ 

d»el*r«tiod/ 6f f<frfettPri end io .'e^oh we 
! our troit for the due obsdrraaoe of oeoeteiM^y epd proper 
proeedure. The Pioneer, that eti^dj champion, of .^adir 4fAaAi pro< 
Mdei^ U.nghed only the othcg- de 7 < *t the shifte to wpich 
.looel . OownmenU were put drawing up Notid\;ations. as k 
lawyer, uiy, the ffon, the Adyocata-Qmieral of Bengal, would 
hate drawn them np — not ,“ loosidy worded '’ but ns tight, we 
pnwtimei aa a wedding knot. . And. yet not one could hare 
•atiided the Courts as , being in oonformity with the provisions 
' of the Press Act. So much for the unintentional ** technical , 

errors . ot Local Qovcrniuents. . As for t)ie excuse that if 
•ocU **' toebntcal errors " could vitiate the action taken, then 

the meet revolutionary pamphlet might hare a free circulation 
“while the error was being discussed aud rectified.” Can Government 
supply many instances of suqh prompt action as they wonid like them- 
selves to be credited with ? The Macedonia Pamphlet reached India 
last April nod was rep^-oducod by us in May. The declaration of 
forfeitnre by the Government of India did not come till the middle 
of July, apd our reprint was not forfeited for another month. Simi- 
larly, .tba Zofnindar Piess was. confiscated nearly two months after the 
pnbliei^fbO of three articles which constitute the subject matter on 
which the order of, forfeiture has l)een based. These are not rare 
instances but typical of the “prompt” action of Government. And 
iftheee are all the arguments that can be offered in defence of 
Ooirenuneut’s attitude, we fear Government may appear to be 
altogether bankrupt in every thing save “good intentions.” 


empowering QoyerniMit to 4«etme e fbrfdtnre «k4^ 
ti^dgh seetlon 18. ' An for ^ Secretary of State, it 4a 
n^fOr ns to question Ms I^ordshlp's comtN>t«uce for tlw 4^ 
he holds. But we venture to question his ability to reverse the 
ment of the High Conrt of Oalcntta. That only the Privy Cwnw 
can do. But ee believe his Lordship harboured no such intentiiOB 
but biS been confused by the report of the debate here, 

for we have shown amply enough that the point* at issue 
were befogged and die two (lorernment Membews never at- 
tempted to face the situation created by the judicial pronounemnent* 
of great value and importance embodied in the jadgfnenta in our 
ca.se. May we not, hope that when Mr. Roberts understands the 
COM better and is convinced by a perusal of the Press Act and the 
Calcutta judgment that it was not Mr. Morrell who was extendlttg 
to. all action taken nnder the Act the Chief .Justice's remarks io. 
our case, but that the Act itself made tliera applicable, and that thh 
Chief Justice himself applied them, that he would announce in Par- 
liament on the next oecsr’ion that he refers to this crude and cruel 
Act that “the Order of Release” has already gone forth. Evidently 
Lord Crewe is not qnite sure that the Act does suffice tr> “supply 
“ a remedy against the arbitrary admininstration of the Act.” fl« 
only held that it might. Well, we think we know better, for 
in oar own ca.se it Aa«ra'r. And wo live in hopes that bis Lordship's 
present absence of certanity would soon be replaced hf the presenes 
of the fullest conviction that the Act supplies no remedy against 
arbitrary administration. 




Member after member rose from his place in the Council Chamber 
on the 0th January to press for the i|,mendtnent of the Act. and the 
•iUl siUfiU venoe of the Mon. Malik Umar Mayat Khan Tiwana’s dissent 
whi0h alone seems to have reached England, only served to 
em^haaiee the unanimity of non-otfioial opinion. One member 
in partlculgr, the Hon. Mr. Qamrul Uuda, supplied in his short 
spoech the key* note of non-official protest and prayer. Uefering 
to the assurance of the late Sir Herbert Binloy to which we have referred 
more than once in previous issues, ho said : “ This sacred assurance 

“ and promise of complete check was endorsed and supported by the 
“ Hon. Law member qf the time. We believed in, and relied fully 
“ and completely on, the words of the responsilde oflfioers of the Crown. 
“ Bat when the first appeal under the Act goes t<j the High Court 
“of Oalcntta, we, io our ainaxement and disappointment arc 
“ told that ‘ the complete chock’ promised to us and provided 

“ in Um Act are words without meaning J'he Re- 

. “ solution we are diswussing is nothing but a rcque><t to Go- 
“ vemment to rectify its unintentional error in an Act which 
“ WSs passed in a hurry and under j»ccnlinr circumstances 

“ Sir, pray do not give any one ground to think that the Government 
“ can err but it doee not poeeeat courage enough to mend that error. 

“ L4 it not come into the minds of the people that the Government 
“in lie aseurancee and promises plays upon words. Sir, we cannot 
“ for a moment suppose that the Government ever says anything 
“to the p(n)ple it does not mean. ... . It was expected 
“ of the Government to come forward ere long with a Bill to 
“amend the Press Act of 1910. Sir, it was a mattsr ok honour 
“von run Govrrnmkkt! ” Nothing could be more clearly indicative 
' of popular feeling than this quiet but forcible appeal of one of the 
most sedate and quiet Members of a quiet and sedate Council. 
Au4 yet the response of the Government of India was what we have 


Education of Mussalman$. 


The Sixth Quinquennial Review of the progress of education itt 
India, which has just been published by the Education Department, 
is an industrious survey covering a wide range and brings together * 
mass of facts and figures which afford a useful and interesting study. 
The chapters dealing with the evoloUon of the State policy and the 
general lines and scope of educational advance are interesting in 
paiUcular and must naturally engage the utmost public attention. 
We reserve the consideration of these vital matters for another occa- 
sion For the present we would only note at smuo length the facta, 
inferewees and conclusions set forth in the chapter t)n Moslem ednea- 
tion, csptMjially in view of the fact that wo have devoted several articles 
for some weeks past to emphasising the importance of the subjeci ag 
the chief factor iu the general f>roblf.!m of Moslem advancement. It 
is essential that the Moslem standpoint in regard to communal ednoa- 
tion should bo tested in the light of the official survey, just as it la 
necessary to examine official policy and measures with reference to the. 
real needs of the comiminity. 


men, 


Now comes the response of the Ueme Gorermuent, Heuter 
tells ne that in answer to Mr. Morrell's question with reference to 
Sir Lnwronoe Jenkio's judgment, Mr. Roberts, the new Under 
Secretary of Stale for India, said that “ Mr. Morrell wan 
“ extaodtbfif to alt action taken under the Act, . oert.aia remarks 
“ regarding action taken under section IS. Lord Crewe, after 
“cartful consideration of the recent debate in the Viceroy's 
“ Council, hold that the powers of appeal provided by the Act might 
“ stifHeC to supply a remedy against the arbitrary administration of 
“ the Act.” This is, indeed, moat hopeful, for evidently there is at 
the present moment neither a copy of the Press .\ct in the India Office 
nor uf the judguaene of the learned Ohief Justice of Bengal, and 
eqitall^ evidently the Secretary of fttata for India requires, if not 
18 tniUy readings of “ the recent debute in the Viceroy Council” aa 
iJhe Home Rnle Bill of his Goverufuiant hat had, at least one 
noru to recognise that the debate hei^ jniLfies ho such ooncln- 
donaa ha has drawn. The task imposed on the applicant to the Oourts, 
vko ipiist show that the the pablioatbo in question did not contain 
' worda falling within the aU-oomprahenaiva provisions of the 
lot" wae . declared by Sir LawrenoU Juukuui to be “ almost 
Kkpaless,’* beimiw section 4 aniibHNoiioo (I) as the very 
itxtsentUBoa, iiid» in fact, the whole jiidgiineat wsarly indieatea. 


in considering the attitude of the Mussalmaos towards modern 
education it is necessary to bear in mind the general piKsition and dis- 
tinctive features of the community. The Mussalmans of Briltsli India, 
os is pointed out in the Review, comprise 22 7 per cent., of the total 
population. They form a large and important mitiority differing from thw 
rest of the pople io religion, tradition, ideals, manners, and the iangO'* 
age of their sacred and classical literature. It is rightly held, theihfoire^* 
that their needs require special measures and the a'^coutik of their prognMS ’ 
demands separate treatment. The earlier attitude of the Mussaliiiana 
towards Western eduuatiou was one of distrust if not of actual hoerility. 
The traditions of their past political power and social iuffueuc^ Wem 
still fresh in their minds, and they retained intact a marked indteh-' c 
duality in thooght, manners and outlook which they had acquit^ iii' 
the atmosphere of a powerful and independent culture. The KgvaiM 
of the ideals embodied in tlie arts and science.^ of the West was, ^ Hb 
earlier stages, a source of great anxiety aud alarm to the MnsaaJwiiaoa.^ 
They felt as if an irresistable mural and intellectual avotanohe waa i^nd* ' 
nent which would sweep away all ancient landmarks and wipe out th# 
symbols of their communal individnality. Time, however, profijkd d^^^^ ^ 
soothing tonic. The earlier distrust began to wear away as experlfnga} 
grew apace. It began to be realised that no c<^numitnity could ^ 

toesehew modern education in tlie new conditions of exi.steaiife ao^ 
the Western cultnre wis neither a thorough-going iconodatti nor lA - 
insular a charaotar as to Im utterly inadapUlHe to tha needk the ^ 
various commuuUtes in India. As this panM^tiqn dawned end the 
pressure of circumstancea increased, t^d ^ 

and dislike towards Western^ edoUation Tbe 

rapid elraoge of feeling has Ivecome manlfi^t a jro^ari^te ^ 

In i^oi y^m. The deimuid h>r VKkoiUKA^ lhas ^iqwA ep <* ; 
new ■ idMe have ■ 'taken ■, the, ' blace': -of ' t^e' did;' Abd; 

' ■ 'iiL' 


effpiia aiM bel^ orgd^M <Mt a veil a^ . ^ 1^4 , 

ednoatioimflllj vaio line with lAie 
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lioi^.^ad titto ICidssidiilaht >; a Km traly 

diaeipliiie ainki 

inflow 


r<1%fte4a<^^o4 progYMS of Uie Mosaalmana during the qom* 
qqemtinni (1907—19) is worth noting. The number of Mussalmans 
«h4^ iniltrucUoh^^^i^ au classes of institutions in 1919 was 1,551,151 
agunst 1,172,871 in' 1907. This increase represents nearly 32*8 
per osnt. on tho pi^^'^ious figure against 25 8 per cent, in the case 
of pnpUs of all classes in India, The advance represented by these 
($g^8 is appreciable and shows tltet the Mussalmans are becoming 
inoteasingly. alive to their educational needs. The percentage of 
ICusiMlmans at school to the total of pupils of all creeds at school 
how just exceeds the proportion of the Moslem population to the 
whole population ; the latter is 22 7 per cent., the former is 22'9 
per cent. In some localities the percentage of Moslem pupils at school 
oonsiderably exceeds the percentage of Hindus; thus, in the United 
Frovinces, 13'4 per cent, of the Mussalmans of a Gchoo!- going ago are 
under instruction, and 9-8 per cent, of the Hindus. Of the total 
number of Mussalmans under instruction in all kinds of institutions, 
1,837,954 are boys and 219,197 are girls. The figure renting to 
girls represents an increase of over 75 percent, upon the number of 
girls in 1907. But while the Mussalman.s now fully hold their 
owm in edncational institutions regarded as a whole, their propor- 
tion in secondary and higher education is still below their numerical 
strength in the population. But before wo set forth this deficiency 
in actual figures, enumerate the causes aud consider remedial measures, 
it is desirable to show the net actual increase of MnssalniAD pupils 
in the various classes cif public institutions during the past five years. 
In the arts ct^llcges the number of Moslem pupils has increased by 
i)7‘3 per cent. ; in professional colleges by 41'0 per cent. ; in 
secondary schools by 89 1 per cent.; in middle vernacular schools 
by 6*7 per cent.; in primary schools by 29'9 per cent.; and in 
special schools by 315'8 per cent. It will be noticed that, 
while the increase among those in primary school pupils has 
been comparatively small, the increase in arts colleges and in 
secondary schools represents not far from a doubling of the pupils, while 
that in special schools has more than trebled. In prctessioual 
colleges (save those for the study of law) there has been no decided 
increase — indeed, there has in some cases been retrogression. Among 
special schools those for training as teachers and those for technical 
«nd industrial instruction exhibit increases of Moslem pupils in 
the one case from 1,102 to 2, 1 04. and in the other ft'om 1,188 to 
2,520 ; but the great advance in the numbers enrolled in special 
schools as a whole in reality represents cuhancud numbers in 
madrassae and the transfer of maLtabut etc., to this class of institution. 
It is obvious that the growth of Moslem education as a whole has not 
been in the direction of numbers alone. A far larger proportion of 
pupils now seek higher forme of instruction than was the case five years 

Bat a comparative study of the statistics </f the past five years 
relating to the progress of Indian education as a whole slmws that the 
proportion of MiTslem pupils in secondary schools and arts colleges 
is still considerably below tbeir relative strength in the population. 
The percentage of Moslem pupils to the total number of pupils of 
all cpeede in various classes of public institutions is as follows -In 
the arts colleges the percentage Ir 10*1 , in professional colleges it is 
10*0^; in secondary schools, 19‘0 ; in middle vernacular schwds, 
in primary schools, 20*6; and in special schools, (>(> 2. The leeway 
to made np in secondary and collegiate education seems particularly 
wlM>n we bear in mi nd tlrat the Musleu) population of British 
Xndi* is 22' 7 per cent. oJ the total population. The general po.siti<>n 
•of thn Mussalmans in all branches of public instraction is not uniform 
thnmghont the country. It varies with the oonditi''n.s obtaining in 
provinces. It would thus bo observed that nicording to the 
cnnsxis figi$res of 1911 the percentage of Mnssalmans to the total 
•populatino in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Province^<, Pnnjab, 
BMt«rn Bengal and A^sawi, Uentral Pnjvinces and Berar, 
Cioqrg ai4 Korth W«8t Frontier Frovince is 6'C, 181, 17*1, 141, 

I hd'g, 8*5, 68‘5i 8 7, 7*5, and 92-8 respectively, while the percentage 
nf iiolseni pUpiU to the total of pupils of all classes in pubdc iustitu- 
tlons in those provinces is 9*0, 1(1 6, 17*4, 15*2, 88*2, 8*6, 52*0, 9'3, 
^8*2 iUid d8‘l respdclively. In Madias, Bengal, the United Provinces 
BnMin and the Central Provinces, tlw proportion to the number at 
aeh^l exobeds the proportion V> the total population. The advance 
in the two Bengals haa been iq)preciable, while the Pnnjab and the 
Frontier Province show marked backwardness. 


. the relatively inferior position of the 

the (^Rcatfonal progress of the country arq not far to 
ednnotional activity is only of recent growth. The 
ilMtlida ihf inditference and distrust showii:chy the community has 
i proportionata of edneatien 

The etart mao^^hy ti^ Mussalmans 

diytwwe dindei tl^ 


aboeJitat^ pace 
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noea and creeda. Then, the Moslem eommanity has special re> 
ligions and social needs which cad be met only, by special measures. 
It is also comparatively poor. Then, i^mU, oyer large areas the 
Massalmans are included mainly in tlie bultivating classes who 
only proceed to secondary schools in exceptional oases. It is plain 
therefore, that the problem of Moslem education will have to be 
solved according to the varying conditions of the different localities. 
The measures to be adopted in each case will have to be evolved 
after a careful! inquiry into local conditions ; and wo may mention 
in this connection that we are awaiting with keen interest the results 
of the provincial inquiries based on the Circular Of the Qovernmeot 
of India on Moslem education. It may, however, be observed as 
a matter of general application that an effective increase in Moslem 
teachers and educational inspectors should be made irrespective of 
local circumstances. As special measures suited to special provinces* 
scholarships will hove to bo increaseil, exemptions of fees granted 
in larger numbers, rural schools will have to be opened and school 
curriculua will have to bo devised in accordance with the lingoistic and 
other requirements of Mo.slem pupils. All these questions haVe beea 
touched upon in the Quinquennium Review with sfwcial reference to 
the existing facts, but little mention has been made of the steps that 
the (Jovcrninent intends to take with a view to remove the obstacles 
lying in the path of M;).sloni education, and no effort has been made 
to indicate the directions in which Government encouragement and 
support would seem to be desirable. Perhaps these omissions are 
due to the fact that the Government of India has already empha- 
sized in general terms its own point of view by issuing a special 
circular on the subject and is, like the Mussalmans themselves, 
awaiting the formulation of definite measures by local Governments,, 

Government help and enconragement is most certainly indispens- 
able in the interests of Moslem education, but the real problem 
would only be svilved when the Mussalmans themselves are allowel 
to organise the higher education of the community according to its 
peculiar needs. In other words the creation of the Moslem Univer- 
sity is the first and most urgent step that shall have to be taken 
without delay if the Moslem educational advance is to be assured. 
We dealt with the Univeruty question in our last mainly from 
the Moslem standpoint and recapitulated the ciroumstaocea 
which have delayed the scheme from coming to fruition. It 
would, however, be obviously unfair if wo only blamed the Govern- 
ment for what is maiaiy the. result of Moslem inaction partionlarly 
since •fuly 1912. As a matter of fact the Government of India is 
not in any way iaesiK)DsibIe for the final decisions*’ which emanated 
directly from W'hifehall. Those decisions were naturally coromnni- 
cated to the President of the Mosleiu University Constitution Com- 
mittee the moment they wore received from (ho Secretary of 
State for India. They were considered by the constitution Com- 
mittee at its last meeting in Lucknow in .fuly 1912 and a reply wm 
sent to (he Hon. Member for Education that, while these deoisiona 
conHicted in some aspects with the principles on which the Committee 
had based its task, it had no power to accept them, for its mandate 
was derived from the Moslem University Foundation Committee and 
it was naturally limited to the framing of a suitable Constitution for 
the Moskm University. Nothing has since then passed on the 
subject Isstween the Government and thc»8t* responsible for the creation 
of the Moslem Uuivers.ty. It rested wholly with the Mussalmana 
to take early steps with a view to convince the Government or tins 
Secretary of State of the reasonalileness and justice of their views. But 
they did nothing of the kind. Thu only thing so far achieved is that 
the Fr undation Committee has declared the Secretary of State’s deot- 
bioiis to bo unacceptable in the best interests of the Moslem commanity. 

It was in August 1919 that a resolution was unanimously adopted at 
the Foundation Committee meeting at Aligarh to organise a strong, 
representative Moslem deputation to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment, to state and explain the Moslem point of view and to ascertain 
the views of the former with a view to final settlement. But no 
effort has jet been made to carry out the resolution. There has 
i)een a great waste of time already, and we trust the proposed depu- 
tation will umjn be organised and proceed to busino-'is. We are 
confident the Government will consider with sympathy all the points 
that the deputation has been authorised to urge. The .Mosleiri 
University scheme does not owe its origin to a spirit of adventure 
nor has it been trunipted abroad as something desirable for 
pure communal glory. It embodies the supreme educational need of 
the community, and the longer it is delayed, the greater would be 
the general harm to Moslem education. The responsibility of 
Moslem leaders is heavy in the matter. The question is hanging 
fire simply through their indifference, weak- kneed pusillanimity or 
procrastination. If they do not bestir themselves even now, they 
would have the finger of scorn pointed at them. It would l>e absurd 
to blame Govornraeut now if the University scheme is indefinitely 
delayed. It would mainly be another direct conse iiience of th» 
masterly iisactivity of the communal wiseacres and guides. 
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I4«r Letter to her Ftito^ 

Tto Jtoii^ato pobllNbet ®to ioUowiag free Irti^ of « Mtter 
toportfd to bftrotoea wriitoa bf Soetokto D«fi to h» ftttor befor« 
tor Ingio 

**Uo§i Honoured Vnther , — 1 ennnoi toar to tbfab of jonr 
nortfftguig Ute booM for the iake of mj marriage. Yoa aban’t do 
it. Yon wiU have no oeoaMitf to do it. For, are the ana abiaea 
again to-morrow momiag, tbe ironblad apiri^ of yonr iaaaapiotooalj- 
bora daughter will bare winged ita flight U where be/ond ttoae roioe 
there ia peace. 

**Tou have lariahed jreor aftection npto me. Yon hare let this 
tender tendril of lore entwine joox manijr breaat. I bare been 
bappjr in the lore of nt/ doting parenta, be>ond the dreama of 
Piinceaaea. Am 1 then to reqoite alt thia wealth of lore by making 
myaelf the eanae of the wboto family being turned oni into the 
atreeta and yon, my loring father, doomed to life-long penury and 
miaary? 

**L)ay before yeaterday, late in Ute afternoon, when you returned 
home, footsore and weary, after haring boen ont the whole day 
ainoa the break of dawn. I saw your faec, saw the world of angniah 
and deapnir which was depicted on it and heard with my own enra 
tboM fitnl words—* *nll is lost. ' That face has nerer oenaed to 
hnunt me ainoe. Thoad woi da. an* atill ringing in my ears. And 
I beard tba rest of that heart-ltreaking story, how the big mortgage, 
whloh yen ware ao aang nine of yonr ability to put through and 
wbt^ waa to famiah the money required for my marriage, bad 
almost at the last moment been cancelled and how the only way out 
of the difileulty waa to raise tlie money by a mortgage upon the 
tooaa. 

**Fatber, 1 can’t bear that idea. What is marriage to uie, 
oxeept as a ineana of lifting the weight of auKiety on my account, 
which lies so heary on your breaet? What eocial obloquy hare you 
itot already endured be^nee I am still unmarriedi What herotic 
cffmrts hare jou not already made to find a anitable match for me 
and witli what ill suooeas? No, the hall of my ancestors will not be 
tiddden by the feet of strangers nor resound with unfamiliar roioes. 
Kot you, adored father, but 1 am to be the sacrifice. 

**Fathar, I hsTe heard that many uoblo-hearted and educated 
yomig man rolnnteered for philanthropic work for the relief of the 
anlBerers from the Bnrdwan floods. God bless their kindly hearts, 
an full of compassion for their aufferiog foUow-helogs. 1 have also 
kcMd that many young men have taken a row not to buy bideehi 
atttolaa. Only tto other day 1 heard how bands of noble miuded 
youths, had gone from door to door to raise funds for the relief of 
some people in far away South Africa. Bat is there no one among 
ttom to feel for their own people. 

**Lsst night 1 dreamt a dream, father, which made me take my 
■ vow. To tlm enthralling strains of a music unheard before, and 
. amid a blare of light as never was uu land or sea. f mw the Divine 
Mother Durga, with benignant smile, beckoning me to the alx/de of 
tto blest, up stove, and then 1 thought of you father, of the ever 
iorrow-laden face of my beloved modter and of the dear little ones 
who have done so mneb to brighten our home, And then 1 resolved 
to save you all and made a sign to the Divine Motlier that 1 would 
nbt delay obeying her merciful call. 

“Alter I am gone, father, I know you will shed tears over my 
Hikes. 1 shall he gone — but the house will be saved. Siitce then 
1 hnve been pondering on the best way of ending my worldly pilgrim- 
jege—Pire, Water or Poiw)n. 1 have preferred the fliht and may 
Ito oouflagrrtion I sUtll kindle set the whole country on Hre. 

**And now, dclr fatlier, farew»U, The hour of sacritlce is eouie. 
,4Jil nntu is alumberinc peacefully and ere long 1 am going Ut fall 
Into ttot a^ which knows no waking. A strange and sweet 
liirinititTn Up above, in my new home, at the lotus 

fiwt-of tto^Dmtm Moth within the light of uncreated 


rqyil, Mi 1 used to Ue upon your loving breast, I have only t » wait a 
little while tiU you and mother come! — Your ill-fated daughter. 




The Lahore Medical College Strike. 


The following i^lkatioti wan submitted to the PriadpaL 

To — Tun Medical College, Lahore. 

8iu,— We, the students of your College respectfully beg to submit 
ttifd we have been latouring tmdir a number of grievances in the 
iCedical College, which we tog to lay before yon in the following few 

1, The first and the foremost grievsnoe from which vre sufier 
if the treatment accorded to us by yoarorif and some other tnembett^ 
<if the teiuhing aiafl. The Indian stn^^ uevot been fbnnd^ 
lacking ih doe re^[>eot to hia teachors Mid the students of your 
tore never failed in their du^ ttoi^ thrir ^ 




.Ufton tto^pfotoMpH 

•trictly obeyeif fto WOMSSOfi. with fg|nf 

do not show us the oonansoa eonrtosy of aekoowhi 
The stodenUi of your CdBege hate tover dirihted 
of duty nnti beve elwfys eboiVa the greetito iikpefi in / 
teeobUto BCill, ho#ever»‘ the'memtod of tbetottt toih lu^ 
but the greeteateontempt forthe stotonte. It ie iiii ^ 

for them to addiwsa us by such insulting onmet; ns ^bkidd^ 
donkeys, ssses, devils, and slaves, ss if ^ students weife tto 
worms and not respectable y tmngmen of high University ndntottto* 
We have tome these ioetdta ae tost as we oonld, but the 
has DOW become intolerable and has compelled na to make n 
protest against it. 

The treatment accorded to us by the Head of the fnatitutton haf 
lowered ua in the eyes of the olerka, nursing staff and nvto'ito 
menials of the Hospital. We are not dasiroos of any speeial foMif- 
sions at your hands, all that we want is, that we should at Ifalt to 
shown the same consideration as the students of the Artk Oolhrlto 
are shown by their Prtodpab and Professors. ^ 

2, Oor second gnevanoe ia with resptot to the disabBitiee fiwn 
which we are suffering in the proseootion of onr profesrioitofInMto 
so far as the practical work ia concerned. Although the'pracmi^ 
Examinations are becoming etiff-cr and stiffer, onr oppoiiuttiriei of 
doing practical work are growing rard' every day. We alrf 
allowed saflBcient use of the surgical apparatus, instnunents, mfdeK 
etc., nor given a fair oppovtnnity to watch surgical opqr^ui^ 
There ia in fact a strong impression growing up that the ataffdtos 
not like the idea of Indians attaining any efficiency io the Shrgfcal 
work. 

8. Oontrary to the practice in other Colleges the students of 
the Medical College are not allowed to avail of the Lfbrai'y th thf 
College, 84 no student is allowed to take out any book for honoMl 
study on payment of any security whatsoever. 

4. The students are always unreservedly sospeoted of forcing 
their attention upon the nurses. **The students should on nioi 
sccount talk to the nurses** is the standing order and althongh eveiy 
one of ua tries honestly to otoy thi| order not only in letter, but hi 
spirit too, yet there are almost daily uncharitable and unwarranted 
remarks cast against ns. Should a student prefer any complaint 
against a nurse, it is dismissed sammarily and the student is never 
believed whereas immediate action ii| taken on any report against the 
students by any nurse. The contemptuous treatment of the nnrsee 
therefore towards the students never finds any redress. 

b. The number and amonnt of scholarships has been rednied 
this year although the number of classes will really iocrease atoir 
two years. 

6. The system of taking bonds for merit scholarship m peoutov 
to Medical College alone. A bond does not entitle the extootor to 
Government service after comfdetion of the College oouric, hut ii 
only used as hinderances against prosecution of higher studies 
abroad. 

7. We also beg to draw ycuir kind attention to the laet that 
great difficulties are put in the way of students proceeding to England 
for the prosecution of studies there. Exorbitant fees are V(hargodj 
before certificates in the various subjects are issued. It if alter 
tiring the patience of the applicant that the necessary eertiflcales are 
granted. Thestudentaintending to proceed abroad are disoouraged 
and thus csdd water is thrown on their just and noble aepfratlttna.' 

g. We might have perhaps still put up with the disadvigiliMe 
from whioli we hare been so long suffering, but the climax wa« toscimM 
on Wednesday last. As the proceedings of the London H|M|ttlal 
students were unfair and unwarranted as condenruing the wh^e race 
of Indian students and as we feared that their example mighty 
followed by other Institutions, we approached you with thf reqpa^ lb 
preside at a meeting we proposed to hold in order to protest 
the resolutions of the Ko8^‘®h students lof the London 
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This, as you would see. Sir, was the beat course that ws coq|| it^i^ 
We were grieved to leSrn, however, that you refused to eUtoitoik Ito 
application and help ns in the matter but added to our (^igrtjh % 
endorsing the opinions of the London Hospital sti»denta |^ 
addition insulting us byooodemoing our owf charfpto*^ l|a|^to 
remarks about our behaviour towards the Narring itoll 
beg to say were quite unjusli fied. f f " '4'% 

Smarting as we were uwler the numerous grievaiiieto bff 
which have b|cu referred to above and wto® repjston^ to ydhftoto 
time to time directly or indirectly, thf mMyrnpattotld: treattoeat; We 
met at your hands was hipt iikrfjv thft* ^ 

We did not think it eohrietont wiHh oto ■ ton^ 

.reftoct to.uontinne' attahdlog' the 
vH^rawn- and nnr .grievanoes gs dMo fl^' ■ t 

to 



« Mekthai it 


!ntoz«ia tootoover a standing regnUtion in itoiPoUege to the effsot, 


to Tott trhfle itoffihg in tho- 






2hli iFebnittry. 


' The Comrade 
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tuttni'a to the College when we arc kindly given an asaarance that 
<Miir gnevancea will be redreeeed and no puniahnient of any 
will in:dictcd on any one of oa for our slaying out of the Colleg®* 
Waiting for a favourable and an early decision. 

We beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient pupils, 
Students 

of the Lahore Medical College. 
Jpated the (3th February, 1914. 


The Lapse of. Mr. Lovat Fraser. 

In Tory cirohs It pres alniost withor. t saying that General 
Botha is the hero of the h< ur, just as Lr rd Morloy was in 1009. 
Mn Lotat Fraser, who rl)n| s( din s rn the lh« mo of “Strong Men 
•Dd 'Measures” to the extent of a c<diinin in Saturday’s Daily 
^ail, is so completely carried away by his euthnsia.sin that he de- 
dares it to bo “the real truth” that ‘•th(^ English are not inherently 
« law-abiding race.” 

When we see <hat South Afiicn has produced one great, clear- 
headed, detcririncd man who steiuls fnr | cacc and good government 
4Wid social atability at any risk, we aie ready to say lie is right witli- 
4Mlt much regard for the lawyers who wng their heads in dismay. 

Lord Kitchener, it would ap}tar, is another of the same kidney: 
dtbotigh, sad to say. he is “intellectually, not among our greatest 
men.” Hut Ips “great merit” is prodainutl to bo that “lie sometimes 
cares little about the means he employs so long as bo nttnin.s his 
porpoAc.*’ 

Ho knows something abrnt di poitutioiiK, f<u- )ie had a sb.ne in 
the dramatic episode when a doy.en prominent agitators in Hengal 
were stddriily seixed one tine morning, lictigul was calmed in an 
instant, but one recalls the stories of liOrd Kitchener’s anger when, 
’actme months later, the agitators were incontinently realeased at the 
bidding of a nervous Cabinet. 

Bengal was not “ealmed” in any way by liic deportaiion.s, as Mr. 
FraiPer would lime us believe: but what df>es t'lat niutler? Lord 
Kitchener is admittedly without scnij le: and fo he is beit.g pushed 
as a suitable Vieeroy for India ly Mr. Finser and bis friends. No 
vfonder the “Nation” find.s the ili.r ger of tlu.s epidemic of deporta- 
tion to lie in the fact tliat it indiea'es a relapse into the liable of 
' n|ij>ealing to ftiiee. tl :<> niotncfd tliat i(>|eet ft r oidinury lilierties 
b^ciuea in the least degree incfuivcnii nl to the gorerning classes. 


For, let it be noted, it never strikes the l^ovat Fraser Ivpo of 
nriiic that peers and privy cauncillers 'n I tsicr and Unioni.st poliii- 
cinus in England are inciting the application of exactly the same 
Wca|X.nst(' themsehes. Cn the criitiary, .-ays Mr. f’lascr. “liad 
fkc Literals a gient leader, he woii'c hsve the coinage, t.i tel! Mr. 
'Eedmoad at tills ns inncfnie that be < oiild not keep hi.s pro- 

miAea, and would take the cc nstijiu nces.” 'I liat is to say, per tidy is 
IWIimissible where the interests of a ,-mail nnd privileged coterie me 
dwmed to be endangered : 1 ut rwift arid mldtinry punishment lo-isL 
tidl upon tnen w'lio “ create unrest emong wtige-rarners ” — wbiib is 
Remain cliarge forir.ulatcu agains- the South x\fiican strike loaders 
k) tb« Indemnity Bill. 


Mt, Lovat Fraser c ncludes his art icle on a uofo wiiich must 
filled biHidol, Lord Cur/on, with all tiie indignation iif outraged 

Vfoitjr. 

Here' in England, wiiii sick longing, we still await the ai'pear- 
i»te cf » mar. , < ne wl.o will hrd the natii.p onward, a nu d'-ri' 
idnpt»ti< n of Pitt. Ihe piestnt Gi vsinuiUit is tolerated be- 

Cf;Ti<e, tD the whole, it has s. me K< rt (d policy, wlcreas the Opposi - 
iJkn )« tplit into secret fafli. nH and stuns to hn\e lo piduy :n 
•Hi . < . Nowhere is fl c ht'k of a gnat urn ci mmandii g nnd 

, «(V«lwbelwi»ng porst pality n ote vieiblt jtitd now ihnn in tlie i..nks 
. ^tba Cpposrllon. With one great ina:i to lead them, the Unionists 
dcbnJd sweep tba co^ to day. B<*th political parties recopynisc 
liikt tbe bonr ripe for • Unioniet trii.mj;li, and only lie man is 

... * 

“Only the man is lacking.” We can imagine, (he astonishment 
with wbk'b Lord ('urr-t n read these words. He must want to deal 
with tbb tieachejreus paiicgjiriKt of bi« cn the lines onco adr pled by 
4«r Wiliam Hunter. Headers of Mr. Skiine’s biography will 
, nintluL^r ibo {fiMiiiage, wbich occurs in a letter to Lady Hunter. 


^ jf bnd to smwh a nameless individual about bis lying letters 
i did it quickly but pitilagsly— -a single blow, but 

^ ^ it;;;..; t t-ti. 


‘wiW w ike pubUe scorn of tkd whole of India, and left 

I bopeH' witt'Btb^ his wicked men - 

' ' ' jgfb^ ^are hbt “nataelese"* : btt 

' miogle diacretiou 


.'he-' 
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Journalism as a Career for Indian 
Youths. 

Mr. Blair’s Lecture at University i Institute. 

Mr. A. J. Eraser Blair of the iState$7nan delivered a lecture 
on “.lournalism ns a career for Indian Youths” at the University 
Institute, Calcutta, on Tuesda) evening. Mr. Justice A. Chnudhuri 
presided. 

In introducing the speaker, the President said that Mr. Blair 
was un eminent journalist. For sutne years he had been connected 
with some of tlie biggest journals in Calcutta. He was coniucted 
at tbe pie.sf'ut lime with one of (be biggest newspapers in India. 

Mr. Jiluir said tliut wben be wa.s invited to address them on the 
subject of joiinialisMt iis 11 piofession for young Indians, he at onco 
thought of the ndviee to those about to be niiirried “Don’t.” When 
he dwelt upon all the drnw-bucks of jonrnulistic career ho did not 
want to impres.s on tiiuii tlmt lie was against taking it up. It was 
Jio.s.sible (hat that might be the ('fleet of tbe remark.s he was going 
to addies.s 1(1 till 111 , Hut I bey would ai (jiiit him of such deliberate 
intention. 

Pefore enleriug upon the question of bow far journalism wa.s a 
career for young Indians be would con.sider journalism as a profesHion 
from a geiii'ral point ol view. H(' would fust eousider its relation 
to (he civilisation of (be world. Newspajiers e.vistcd, because they 
served a very useful work. The main function of a newspaper was 
to keep (be people i.n toiieli with the events of the day, to break down 
the limitation of lime and space vvliii li hedge in every individual 
and to widen their ( .xperieiico. A regular reader of a daily news- 
paper i.s kept ac'piainted witli the Icudiu;,' events not only of his own 
country but, of all eoiintries in the world. Nevvsjiapers constituted 
a great influence. Tliey broadened tli(' outlook ami led to unify the 
races. 

The .speaker then dwelt .at some length on the inflnoin’o which 
newspapers liad cxoieisiHl in the international politics of Europe 
and in removing race hatred. There were, he said, of course other 
cuuses at Work. But most influential among tbem had been the 
newspaper Press, d’bat was 11 great task to have accomplished. 

if ther(> was any nsjiiring journ.di; t tliere he would bear in mind 
that good new.s]inp('is vverctlio.-e which were truthful and bud nows- 
jiHpeiK whi(d) C'luld not he lejicd upon, no matter how well written 
the articles might lie or liow di.'^tingiii.slieil names were H.ssou'ated 
with them. If new; papeii \i< rc uuserui'ulo'is their value was nil. 
Tht*y were not newspapers wlnifeve.- el'C Tiiey might he. It must 
be admitted Unit. 'die, fuiicl ii ii of a newNpuper was also to influtnctt 
public ojmiion l>y reasoiialile comments iqion the leading events of 
the day. Tlie git'uti i- the weight of their comments the greater 
were tlieir iiidueiice. Tlie liinetion of newspapers were thus divided 
inf.) two pait.s-- - die news service wiiich served the purpose of keep- 
ing lilt) reader io (oiieh with tlie events of the world and then the 
comments .huiJ criticisnis of events. The fitst was generally ad- 
mitted to lie by far the more imporiaiit. One could not imagine a 
daily newspaper witboiii. commenis and a good newspaper was one 
whose coiiiim iits were alwii vs icHuMe and whoso views were always 
correct. Piiit newspapers, ns every ether bmimn invention, bad 
their draw-hni ks. i'iiey sometimes desiroyed the sanctity of private 
life. In Imlia tliey bud not done that lo any great extent. In 
England and in Amerien, especnilly in the latter country tliey con- 
slltuied .% verituhiu Inig-bcur. In the United States that practice 
had no limit. PiMhaps tlie Presidci.t would be able to tell them if 
ihere was any law of libel in that country. If lliero was any it was 
never call’d into exercise. It was one of liis greate.st pleasure, said 
Mr. Plair, to find that the Press in India wa.s conducted witli a cer- 
tain amount of di’ceiicy nnd restraint. Might the Press in India 
life long lo imiintain that honourable tradition. Am. tier draw-back 
about daily journttliuii was that tlie, editors were eonipeiled to give 
tin ir vievvs ( ii even an lionr’s notice on any subject umlcr the sun. 
W'it)i regard to many questions no man could do justice without 
investigation. But Imw niuch investigation was . ri editor able to 
undertake wben (be papi'r was going to the j.re.s.s — when bo v»a8 
expected to say son ething uIh nt the lendinp; (ojec of the day? Even 
with regard to some of his own article, s wlun he caiue across them 
casually and read them, he experienced a feeling unlike that ex- 
perienced by Dean Swift when lie read his Gulliver’s 'Travels. Ho 
said, “Great God, what genius 1 wa.s in writing that hook ! ” A 
■jourtmliat was not even adroit enough to conceal his ignorance. 
Newspapers exerci.sed a great influence in moulding the thought of 
the readers, consciously or luiconsciously. When a journalist 
went wrong, he also led others astray. Whether the draw-backs 
of newspapers outweighed their advantages, the fact remftineJ that 
it waa one of those things necessary for civilised mankind. If it 
wa* an evil, it was a necessary evil and wag likely to remain one for 
a good many years to come. 

Coming to the second question, namely how far journalism 
opened a career for Indian youths, Mr. Blair said that the Indian 
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0O(M4M«od ft reniftrkftble ftptituclo for jouroftliim. He took to it ftt 
no took to Iftw. Mr. liiair came aoros* a good many Indifto jonroft- 
iiita of OTory creed and he conid anheaitatingly eay that he did not 
oome ftcroei une^whora he did not admire. Eren the lowest among 
them displayed a power of oheervation of a high order. While some 
iftmong thflDM were worthy of reejwct (tf the beet exponents of Europe. 
The father of Indian joiirnaliHm was, he took it, Raja Ram Mohan 
Jloy whose writings wore as itispiriag at the prei»ent time as when 
they were written, three-quarters of a century ago, then although 
Kesliar Chandra San, was not n jourrialist in the ordinftry sense of 
the term many of liis writings displayed the signs which marked 
the writings of practised new«[>aper writers. Tlien coining to latter 
days they liad Shambhiichandru .Mulyirjce of Iho Rein arul Hay et 
and Kristo J>as Pal of the llindti ratrint. Mr. Rlair doubted 
whether among the many able writers that lieogal had produced 
there ever was any man who had a greater command of English 
than Blmmbliu Cliandra Mnkerjeo. He had a command of the English 
language to which not luuov Englishmen could lay claim. Kristo 
Das Pal was above all other tilings a man of stubborn spirit. A 
manly spirit Itreatlied through his writings which gave them all 
their charm. Coming nearer to our own time they liad Mr. .\falabari 
of Rombny and Mr. Sliisuir Kumar Gliose, two distinguished jour- 
nalists who had receqtly passed away. Coining still further down 
we had still living and active jourmilists— Mr. SiirendraiiaUi Ita- 
nerjea and Rabu Motilal Gbuse, It could, of course, be said of Mr. 
Banncrjea that he was mure of an orator than a journalist. He had 
often heard it said that some of Mr. Itaiierjca's articles were 
unspoken orations. Moti Bahu was more of a journalist and his 
simple sense of humour was inirnitalilc. Coming to younger class 
of journalists there was Mr. Mahomed Ali who seemed to combine 
the qualities of both 1^1 r. Ranerjea and Mr. Motilal Chose. Each 
of these gentlemen, however, was uniiiuo in a way and the fact 
suggested enormous possibility of liuliuu journalism. Tlie speaker 
would hesitate to advise any young man to embark upon the sea of 
journalism in which there were under currents and hidden rocks for 
young mariners. The Hr. t advice which he would givi^ to the wonld- 
1)0 Indian journalist was to he honest. Tliut was a d.nicult task in 
most walks of lil'e, esjiecially in joiirualism. Friends will press a 
journalist to put back something whieh ought to iqipear, or ask him 
to put in Komething which ought to he ict’t out. Then, in order 
to iill HO much space in a lirniicd time, a j oninulist sometimes wrote 
things which he did not mean. They must resist that leinptatioo. 
It was bettor not to write anything which the writer did not mean. 
The journalist was called upon to exercise tlte function of a critic. 
They could not be tfsi eaicfnl to .see that their critieisin was as 
oonitructive as pos.sihlo. To indulge in dcstnictiv.* < riti nsins was 
one of the b(s)ns (d public life in ^hi8 country, it could not be 
said that in the writiug.s of Mr. iSuriMulranath Rancrjca or Rabu 
Motilal Hhoae there was much of constructive criticism. The 
Speaker did not say that no result came out of their criticism. The 
Pdtrika hammered at the question of water-supply until Govern- 
BOfiut took up the matter in liatid. Tlie HerujaUe kept on agitat- 
ing over the Partition of Rengal until, aocurding to the Government 
of India, it managed to persuade the Government to believe that the 
Bengalees would never he Hatislled until tlic Partition was annulled. 
For tlie most pait, were the criticism.^ to wliich the Patnka sub- 
jected Government helpful. Did they make any allowance for the 
difliculty of administrutiou? The speaker was afraid the answer 
inost be “hardly ever.” He did not say that Govt?rnruenl did not 
deserve all critioism it got. It deserved perhaps a great deal more. 
But the man who is a sintesmao as well as a journalist would try 
to look at ft public; question not from the point of view of a critic 
alone but he mnsti look at it from the point of view os to how far 
i( was expedient f-n him to criti«’i>e. A certain amount of oritioism 
was goisl for every body including the critic himself. Rnl rritieism 
W^itlwut offering auy hint what. wa'< to be done was bad for the critio 
for Government and also for the pe.'ple. It was bad lot the criUo 
iteitause fault-finding f>ecamo a habit with hinj. It was tmj for 
Government because it placed an inferior picture of men and things 
before Government. It was bad for the poi'plv because they oblainod 
one-tided view of thioga. V^’’liat tlic iuqirussion that those editors 
left upon the minds <vf the readers? Sundy they were that India 
was poor bocatwe of British Got ern#umt. The European Magistrate 
wail iiard upon the Indians when Indians an I Europeans were oon- 
cermrd; trade and commeroe were pracUcally monopolised by Euro- 


peans leaving for Indians notbfng but cicrkslilps and jute-growing.' 
That was the impression one oouW not help ourrying. Was that the 


case? They knew very well that things were not so bad. No one was 
4 more aware of the shortcomings of uie Oovommeni than he wa^ But 
it waa bettor than no Government at all. He ventured to say that it 
was great deal better than what any other foreign Oovemment 
,waa likely to be. Bo long Ihdia remained under foreign rule it 
would not pay her to exchange any other role for British mle^ 
Those oritioiams only made the task of Goyernmeni t more difficult 
than it heed be. 


Mr. Blair in passing referred to Suehalata'a soieide. limr 
profoundly he said he was moved by the tragio story of the BRndb 
girl's suicide. He earnestly wished success in the campaign they 
opened against the evil of extortiouate marriage dowry. 

Returning to the subject-matter of the lecture Mr. Bialr eaidh 
“Let your crtUcUms be constructive whenever possibLe. DoB*i 
merely say this is wrong; but show how it can be put aright with 
friendly disposition towards Ouvernment and towards every body 
else. Government like individuals are more easily led than drivea.”* 

Proceeding the speaker said that it was diflficult to establish a 
reputation for trustworthiness. Wiien one lost it one realised ita 
supremo value. He would say to the aspiring journalist never la 
get into the habit of doing just what he was to do. They shoidd 
net do their duty with their eyes fixed on tiie clock. They moai 
make tlicir paper their first consideration. He asked them to Iw 
keen and self-sacrificing. 

In conclusion he said to those who were meditating to take a|i! 
journalism as their profession or those who had already taken tha 
plunge that it re.stcd on them to uphold the tradition of the prolea- 
sion ill future. Their admirers — among whom Mr. Blair tacloded 
liimself as he had liecn an admirer of Bengalee journalists for many 
yoarji — would watch their efforts with keen interest and applaad 
your success with heartiest good-will. 

Rai Radhacharan l^al Raliadur in addressing the meeting refer- 
red to the work of the late Babus Ka.shinath Gbose, Kishorl Ghand 
Mitra, Harrish Ohandra Mukerjee, Girish Ohandra Ghose and 
Sliisir Kumar Ghose in the field of journalism. 

Referring to tlie lecturer's observation that criticisms in Indian 
Press were not in many instances of a constrnotive character^ tlm 
Kai Bahadur said that it must not be forgotten that they labonred 
under great disadvantages. How often, ho asked, they were planed 
in a po.Mtion to offer constructive criticisms? That state of thii^pi 
wa.s due to want of reciprocity f>etwoen the rulers and the rided whhA 
notwithstanding the progressive age wa.s wanting at the present tittw;. 
At a time when (here was no council and other representative ion- 
titutions as at present editors cf newspapers who were iuclined to 
offer criticism wore helped by Government in offering such critioianw. 
He remembered when the Pros.s Commission was establiahed. 
The first Commissioner he remeinbered was Sir Robert LeUv- 
ridge who interpreted the motive and intention of Qovarn- 
ment to the I’ress, But at present the Press was in the 
dark as regards the intention of GovornmeDt about the meaaniw 
intimded to enunciated or tlie objects which led to such enuttcin- 
tion. The Kai Buliadur did not know what led Government to 
aboliidi that institution. AUliough that institution was aboUslMdl 
certain members of the press had the privilege of close aasooiMliia 
witli memberB of Government and, thtu’eforc, were in a podition to 
know the motive and intention of (iovernm^nt and were thus in m 
position to olfer constructive criliciuin. But at preseotf ootwitb- 
standing councils and representative institutions they were ftiilbftr 
off from Government. That was the disadvantage under which Bio 
Indian press laboured. Tfio Anglo-Indian Press was Mtaated In a 
different position. 

Whatever might lie the motive of the criticisms io the Press it 
should not 1)6 said or thought of that they wished a chaoga of auta- 
ters. They fully appreciated the benefits of British rule. 'Wliak 
they learnt to love and what they wanted were the rights of citlaaft- 
ship of the British Empire. Tiiey wanted to enjoy the aaitta pri- 
vileges as other subjects of the Empire. He hoped that th^tr motiva 
should not. he misnnderstood. 

Baba Janau Chandra Rai B. L. in an eloquent speech thaokeB 
Mr. Blair for his most iaf.ere.stiitg looture. 

Mr. Justice Chaudhuri said that the newspaper in India hadl 
great possihilities. It wa.s a great power both for good and |or 
That depended on tfie oooductors of newspapers. Mr. OluMidiMIfi 
had great faith in their youngmeo. He found writings by 
youngmen which would ao credit to auy man engaged in joqrcHsHi^ 
in any country. They had great facility of expression — 
almost say a fatal facility of expression. They were bleseed Hriib ;iak< 
imugination that helped them and led them to write arUcUe 
papers which they ought never to have written. The life Of a jbor- 
iinlist was a strenuous life. He was to write, as they bdai’f frOfla 
Mr. Blair, on any subject that came before him. That * 

great strain. Mr. Biair would bear him out when he^ eaid ibid li 
England journalists worked ^or 18 hours a day and Biliat for | 
to acquire some p4)sit)on as a journalist in England. It wm iwy 
difficult to acquire a good knowledge of the ^ 

There was ft great scope for them in joafin^isin la Ibe vernaeolpr*^ 
Their newsjpapers should not extend thd^ yisioa b^bd f^te , 

horixon. Mr. Ohaudbari asked ifiem fox ooodaoi t^mseltes in • 
manner whitsh befitted the spciel^ tp wbi^ lMlo;nie<h ,, if 
oottlfi do j^t.tbey would havn . done a ^ d<^ & 

ao^tding to the oiinnasiaiM^ wble^ 

'cording to. tfi'eiir enTiroumeato. :;VTf'';i^ey'bagi^ tba^v'iia^^ 

'' be a gt ^ step lorwa^. 
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,^peni in the country one was amazed to think that there was no 
institution in the country where young journalists could get some 
help or some books of r^erenoe and acquire some knowledge of 
journalism. 

One monthly journal published the sensational news that a 
youngman fell in lore with a young lady at Darjeeling while skating 
and motoring up and down at Darjeeling. They aH knew that 
there could be no akating or motoring up ami down at Darjeeling, 
there might be lore-making. That might be a bit of romance but 
a news of that kind degraded everybody connected with the journal. 
In taking up journalism as a career they had to equip themselves 
with the actual knowledge of things to be able to write truly. What 
Mr. Blair had asked them to do is to be able to tliink truly and 
.‘■write truly. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair ami the lecturer proposed 
by Mr. R. D. Mehta the meeting came to a close. 


Warm Girls. 

By Jamks Douglas. 

B-R-R-R ! Excuse me ; 1 can’t help doing it. B-r-r-r ! 1 am 

thinking of the weather we are having in fiondon this week. It is 
real Sbackleton weather. 1 arn a fresh air man, as a rule. Every 
morning, W. P., 1 take my duty walk in Rotten Row. (“ W.i*.’' 
means “ weather permitting.”) lint just now the weather 
does m)t permit me to watch the merry little Amazons cantering 
x)n their merry little horses beside their nicrry little meu. 1 
really do not know how Achilles contrives to keep up his circu- 
lation in the east wind. 

» • * 

B-r-r-r 1 How Nelson keeps warm on his monument without 
Lady Hamilton I cannot imagine. Some of tliese days his 
sword will fall from his frost-bitteu (lagers. I think the nation 
ought to send up to him a fur coat and a hot-water bottle. The 
poor, dear lious might also be supplied with cosy red flannel waist- 
Ooats. As for the Drittln of Temple Bar, she ought at least tc 
<harea muff, a»id Boadioea deserves a pair of fur-lined gloves. 
Fancy driving all day and all night at this time of year! 


Thbrb h only one thought that comforts my shivering heart 
«s 1 wander about the refrigerator of London. The girls are 
■warm. Do not ask me why ot how. The girls of London take 
no notice of the weather. Thej go about as if they had never 
heard of pneumonia, or bronclutis, or laryngitis, or tuberculosis, 
or phthisis, or cata-r- r-h Sometimes I luh my eyes and wonder 
whether I have suddenly gone mad when 1 behold the girls i>f 
London breasting the blizz of the bliz.’!:«r<l and the freeze of the 
freezing-point with one yard of frock round their waist and 
three yards of far round tlicir e)lt(»ws. T’hey might at least wear 
an evening gown when the climate is lit for notliing but Emperor 
ueDguinsand Esquimaux. 

^ ^ H •# # 


Mt teeth chatter when 1 see the snowy throats of these cold- 
proof coquettes leaping out of their fuiT and simply askiug for 
unflaniatioB of the lungs. If I were to lay bare my chest to the 
inuezee oi the Serpentine and the Round Point I should n(*t live 
tctt minutes ; but tliese fearless maidens lower tJieir neck-line fasf.er 
than the thermometer. At presoot it is at least eighty below zero, 
'Wild a further drop is anticipated. It is enougii to make the mer - 
uhry strike and the Clerk of the Weather cut his throat. The 
, ■provoking thing is the darlings will wear their furs for decora- 
tion itistrad of warmth. 1 know th.at timrs is a legend which 
dtR'htres that there were two holes in the Aik and that Noah stop- 
ped one with a dog’s nose and the other with a woman’s elbow. 
But surely the girls of London ought to cover Vnore than their 
elbows I 

• * 

Wh*N X remonstrate witn them, tliey a-ssure me that they are 
■quite warm ; and, unfortunately, I cannot contradict them. They 
^ught to kttOw best, and certainly r.hey present ali the appearnuee 
tul warmth, for the [an are there or thereabouts, although they 
iiliW not taking auy. X suppose they wear them for publication 
and not necossanly as a guarantee of good faith. A girl with fnrs 
on the horizon may seem to be rcOkless, but so long us the furs are 
within call she moans you to understand that she can be wanii 
whenever she chooses. Wheq is a far not a fur? When it is a 
jtfurbelow. 

,, , Why have men less hardihood than 

T Why is tho blood of the colder than the blood of 
tpiw 7 EJVery Nut who is seen .ahroad jdst now wears a 
, aeMf ro«od his dainty neck. No Nat ventures to be a 

is pot strahge ^ strohger sex 
^ lotoed W ^iW tiie weaker sex 

itsieU W Xhw—welli let nk yeoH it the ooUir-booe 7 
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1 TuixK Sir Ernest Shackleton ought to reconsider his plans iia 
the light of the revelations being made this winter. Why should 
wen be allowed to monopolise Polar exploration, when it is evident 
that women are far more suitable for ice-work ? I advise him to 
lead an expedition of London girls to the South Pole. They would 
not notice the cold. Probably they would travel lighter the nearer 
they got to the Pole. They are wearing less in Bond Street in 
.lanuary than they wore in July, and they are still moulting. It 
is a case of the colder the fewer. Their stockings, for instance, are 
growing thin by degrees and beautifully less. Two skirts are hardly 
equal to half a pair of trousers. 

• • • 

1 AM told that the lab^st stockings are made of invisible enamel 
blown through a glass tube. The enamel is made of liquid air. 
If yon fan it gently it vanishes in a cloud of vapour. There is • 
rumour, that the now spring frocks are to be made of liquid nir 
dyed in fast colours to reduce the diaphany. What will happew 
when they jade heaven only knows. Mrs. Grundy may see through 
them, B-r-r-r ! — London Opinion, 


The Ottoman Association. 

Ijord Lamington, who returned from the Continent specially for 
this purpose, presided at a meeting of the Ottoman Association, held 
on the 21ht January, at 22, Albemarle Street. 

Althougli the Ottoman Association has been only recently 
founded, it has already a strong and representative cxecutivo 
committee, composed of Lord Lamington, Lord Bury, Lord Brooke, 
the Hull. Aubrey Herbert, M.P., the Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., 
Lient.-Generai Sir Reginald Pole.-(/rtrcw, M.P,, Mr, George Lloyd, 
M.l*., Mr. Harold (ilox, General Sir John Brabazon, Major A. Paget, 
the Hon. Montagu Parker, Or. M, Gaster, Rev. Dr. H. (L Kosedale, 
Mr. li. Wills, Mr. 0. Wills, Mr, II. Seppings Wright, Mr. 
Marni&duke Piekthall, Mr, (*. Raffalovitch, Dr. A. Pollen, Mr. E, 
Pennington, and others while Mr. E. N. Bennett and Mr. W. H. 
Seeds are the hon, secretaries. 

The objects of the Ottoman .-VsRociation are To study the 

needs and conditions of the Ottoman Empire. (2) To help in 
nittintnining tlie integrity of the Ottoman Empire. (}{) To promote 
a cordial understanding between (iteat Britain and Turkey. 

llie following resolutions, proposed by the Hon. Waltor 
Guinness M.P,, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. H, Q. Itosedale, werci 
uuaniuiottsly adopt oct — 

“That this meeting views with great concern the proposal brought 
forward by the British Government that the islands of Chios and 
Myti leno should become Greek, and is of opinion that such a solutioo, 
is likely to be followed by political disturbances in Western Anatolia. 

“ That this meeting regrets the failure of the British QuvernmeBi 
to accede to the requests of the Porto for help in its sincere efforte 
to reform the administration of the Asiatic provinces.” 

Tile association has decided to start an energetic campaign te 
enlighten public opinion on the true state of affairs in the Near East, 
and to empiia.size the political, strategical, and commercial importanoa 
to the British Empire of maintaining the integrity of the Oltomaa 
Empire. 


Memoriai to Sir E. Grey. 

On behalf of the Ottomou Assotuation Lord Lamington, Sir 
Thomas Barclay, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Aubrey Herbert, M. P., 
Mr. Walter Guinness, M. P., and Mr. E. N. Bennet Lave addressed 
to Sir Edward Grey a memorial upon the subjects of ; (1) the Eaatena 
Anatolian riYoyr/x and (2) the islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Chios, 
and Mytilene. Regarding the first subject the memorial says ; — 

’ “ It appears to i)o the case that the Armenian and Chaldien Chria- 

tians are generally desirous to remain within the Ottoman Empii« 
provide«l that in addition to the full religious liliorty already enjoyed 
they are guaranteed sound civil administration and real security 
against violence and ill-usage at the hands of the Kurds. It seemn 
to bo equally dear that deliberate efforts are being made by foreigo. 
agents to foment civil discord in Eastern Anatolia and frustrate 
the sincere endeavours of tlic present Ottoman Government to estab- 
lish a just and orderly administration in tiie Arineoian provinces. 
Under tliese circumstances wo regret that His Majesty's Oover»- 
meut has not seen fit to accede to the Turkish proposal that a number 
of able and experienced Englishmen equipped with adequate p<>w«r» 
ehould be employed by the Porte for the purpose of restoring and 

maintaining order in the disturbed vilayets By aooed- 

iQg to Turkey’s urgent and reasonable request we should not only 
evince our goodwill to the Ottoman nation but secure the gratefid. 
approval of millions of our Moslem fdlow-subjects in India and other 
portions of the Empire.” 

With reference to the second point, the memorial suggests tbnt 
0ir Edward Qrey should press Italy to evacuate the islands that rite 
llM held sinoe the war with Torkoy. It directs attention te %h 
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cnntoii expressed by ibe best naral and military experts (iaclndingf 
assodatioD understands, Admirsl LtmptiM, irbose services have 
bi^n placed at the ’disposal of the Porto by the British Government), 
tlmt the cession to Greece of the islands of licmnos, Samothraco, 
CSlios, and Mytilene would be fatal to the security of the Dardanelles, 
tha port of flynirna, and the adjacent inaiuland. The association 
believes that the lohs of these islands, after the previous surrender 
«l Ottoman territory in Kurope and Africa, would produce a 
bitter feeliujf of exasperation in the Turkish nation which may com- 


the Turkish Goveniim nl, sooner or latcf, to re-opeu hostilities 
frith Greece, while, even if war is avoided,’ Chios and Mytileue may 


xrcll b« made the base of Jlellenic propag^da on the mainland on the 
IIacs of the former activities of the Greek Dands in Macedonia. 


Islam. 


I To THK KruToii OK tuk Nmr Kant. 

Dear Sir, — The Oftomau Association pniposcs to resist encroach- 
ments upon the integrity <•!’ the Ottonian Empire. Tliis Is only an 
act of justice and a moral ol-ligalion, as all Powers who profess to be 
bonest, and rjot theiven and brigands, would sevun to attempt to 
•|)prr)priate that which is not their own ; but it is astonishing what 
pf«texta for robbery they can advance, like the wolf in the cose of 
ttus lamb, when themselves .the dishonest aggn'ssors. 

This Association also vIcHiros to ernphasizo the strategical and 
•oinroerciai inijKjrtance of the Ottoman Empire to llrilain. There 
is no (|iif'Btion regarding the necessity of this jiroposition, as the 
intrigues (d the j)ies( tit day arc so fur reacliing and malevolent that 
•t any meiment, if not rcndcied imjiossihlc (;f fmition, they rnight 
dtovclop info srniclhing that would (•l;nng(' the whole aspect of Europe, 
«!Vcn with the disappearance of one or other of the (Jicat INtweis, 
fiuch so intrigue and secret ulliuiiee having alrtady been proved to 
im a fact. 

Finally, the Asseciation {)n,>])Osr« to estahli.sh the most cordial 
wndorstnndirig between Tnil s and Ilrilc ns on all points, and such 
no understanding is er-nimendahlc, niorally, politically, and from 
mgrcantlle {njiiita of view. 

In all this theie is no clement rd violent propaganda ; an alliance 
is a friendly relation, and tboidd any violence ensue, tliat W(.ul<l be 
because K me Power witli less lionest motives ol^jectul to it as being 
* bar to its diblw ru'sty, 1 he violence would only arise from liiut 
nourcc, which wcudd <-crtainly get in return the full allowance of its 
deserts. It is simj/ly desired to keep a watchful eye, so as to be abh; 
twCounlCl’-aet a mischiev^ us use of tlic I’ress for seattering hi; adeKst 
anti-Turkish views and abusive narratives, wliohy fietitir-us. with the 
4«lil>eiat« pun*ose of ruining Turkey and British interests, tie* centre 
of the “ army of which ” ni,».s( lufc]y rests nj'on Turkey, at least in 
the Eaatern hemispliere. On the whoh', we think we can deal <ff.- 
<}U‘filly with any adversaries of Anglo-Tni kifh inlcicvts in the British 
jpresa. Their mnlignanf nsp< isi< ns sod llie purpose of tlo ni can he 


easily rendered ridienh os In ihe eyes » f ti e British pul 


little more t-U'ort will have lo he exerted to dispose »-f viniilur untu- 
gunistn in tb.e Continental I'ress, and to (ibiain a clear insiglit into 
its origin and ultimate junjiose, IJowevcr, ilu'ie is oneway of r(nti<r- 
ing aucli intrigues cntiiely abortive, it is all very well to watch the 
Ittablv dcor lest tlie liorsc shall he stolen, a watch, however careful 


maV, from wome cause or other, moment.Hiily fail, and it is much lett-r 
lick the door, with a lock that rai not fe piclud, and watch as 


well. The ciily vvny todothis is to fojin an alliuuco with I'm key, 
IMi elofcio as it can j’os^tiiily I'C made, tudy securii’g Die best inverests 
of both England am! Tprkey. No other Power hniJ a riglit tr. nbjeta 
4o this, and none the ]',>wer to fiflcr Turkey such good terms of 
lAutual interests, owing to the vas* rnmibeis of Mobairodans. who 
look upon Tuikey as hotlj fatherland and centre of their rchgioii, twit 
UtiU ar« British suhjeets. {’nfiicndliness with her is both a weakness 
Mid danger to Britain ; but bonds of fiicndstiip, est.’« ni, arid bus.'nea^ 
itttorests bring the etrcnglh of lu '.h to a maximum. 

Wo declare for an alliance wiih Islam “ the principle e,f ohedience 
to the Divine will,” on© which dues not set m to concern or irdlocuce 
politioiauH :n any way ; but we can have no prinoijilo a tenth part 
«0 govvd before «a fi'f obwrvance, and we can form uo alliance to In? 
4 »iopared \vith one Uiat iuclode* that principle. 

loaight Uonse, Ingloton, IlcmKiii U. M. Bauokkstonk, 

wear Kirkby Lonsdale. Ottomau Aasociation. 


Russia and Armenia. 


“The a nriouian Question,” a i>amph!©t just published by 
CkipUin DiTiOu-dohugon, may be ooramended to the atteutiiio of all 
Ibiuking people who desire a happy iaeoe for Turkey out of her 
di^ulues iu Aria Minor. 

Captain Dtxon-dohneon coromenoee his booklet with the f^uota- 
tUm of Sir Charlea WTlson’s figures with regard to the 

pPpulatioD of Asia Minor. They show that Aruisuians era 
ihaiely more th*n ons-ssTenth of the popuiation» apd that the Ar> 


meniana are in a majoritj in only nine oat of the oue hundred' 
and fifty-nine Kazas or gub-districts into which Turkey-iiy-Aiia ia- 
divided. “Annenian emigration to Adana and Trebixood is due/*' 
eayg the writer, “to Buesia’a future aspirations, and it was owing 
to her grasp of the situation that Turkey requested the British 
Government to lend her oflicials to aid in the re-organisatfon of tt^e 
provinces of Asia Minor. ” 

“ The reformed Government of Turkey desires to fulfil he© 
part of the Constantinople Convention by re-organising the ad* 
ministration of her Asiatic Provinces with the help of British offi- 
cials and looks to Great Britain for the help she is entitled to expect; 
and so long as Great Britain remuiDS in Cyprus she is bound by the 
Convention ‘ to undertake the onerous obligation of a defensiya 
alliance with Turkey if Uussia should attcpuit to extend her an- 
nexations beyond the present frontiers which the present negotia- 
tions will assign,’ ” {^Letter of Lord Sulinbun/ to M, Waddingtonf 
./n/y 7, 1878.) 

Russia, continues Captain Dixon- Johnson, is said to have objected 
t<» the right of '1 urkey to select European officials for employment 
in Kurdistan to carry out ibu necessary reforms, and suggests as a 
counter projMvsal : — 

“ A scheme of international control which would practically 
abolish the st>vcicigii(y of Tuikcy in her own dominions and which, 
as an insult ^o their niilii iinl prestige, would be moat diRtasteful to 
the great majority of tho ii)bal)itnnf.s and would probably lead to 
tbeir giving vent to their vvratli by persecuting the small minority, 
whom they would natnrplly consider rosponsihlc.” 

I ho writer cites four reasons which he avers actuate Ruftsia in 
oiijf cting to Europeiin ofTieials — namely, that British officials would 
curtail Russin’s facilities for smuggling arms into Kurdistan and 
for itjtrodueing fif/rvfs prori i'ntcvrr.WrM. the country vv( uid be in touch 
with the Press ol Etifope, “ nml the Bnti.sh officials On the spot 
Would learlessly report the true facta, ’’ that the Provinces wcidd 
become prosjjerous and 1 iirlo'y licisell would he stronger ; and, 
finally, that the cxi'ii.se for intervetuion Wfiuld tlicn cease to exist.” 

J he suggested intcrnatiorinl coiitnl is, he con tin ties, proposed 
by Rmssia in the hope that citlicr Turkey will refuse point-ldank. 
Olid lier pi.ssiMc sul>:-c,]nent (mn.scut will ulT' id time, to promote 
trouble, and thus creme un cv.i.-im for invasion, or that her (Russia s) 
ciaiiU as tiic nerghi cuiring Stale vvill t nalde hej (,» pi t dominate on 
tho (’onimissiuu for the ii}i)ioinlm( nt of the ( nicials, and thus, by a 
roiiml alMiut way. givt' Iicr a jireli xt for intcrventi'm, 

1 he l.vllowii.g j.assjigc hpi'aivs clnjiu ntiy (»f the reason of the 
disturbed conditions of Turkc , -iii-,\sia : — 

i liiil 18/7-78 llio iVimcniaii’s nlatioos with his Kordiali 
iicigl. hours were m t untrictidlv : raids fiy the latter were in^D- 
pn.itteul and non-set lai iau, and ( luisiian suffered equally. 

'1 lit n until the death of Alc.\iin(irft II there fidlowcd a peiitid of 
active prof jipiuit’.H by i’ln.sijtii C'oiisiils ; these agents founded 
selu-ols, viieoiiniged the Aimtiiinn language and inculcat.d th,© 
bel’ef ill u future Ajmi nian kingdom under Russian protection, 
a Stale in whieli ihe miiiuto atid de.‘]iistd minoiity were to lord 
it over the proud Mo-slim. Jnccn.'-erl and suspicious, the Kurd no 
longer rcpanled I he Aimouinn merely a.'j n heast to bo fatten^ and 
periodically hied, Irdiflcrcnco turned to hatred, and worse followed 
when, encouraged by the success of the murdcrons hands iu Bulgaria, 
revolutii iii.rv ei lumitiees wen: foimcd in Titlis and various European 
chpitid.s wl;t iHc hr-iids I f Eiliili'-i'.s, fiimnotd hy blavkiriail levied on 
the rich Armenian hati hers «nc! traih r.s in Evirojic and Araeriow, 
were .irnt into the.vc •’nhaf'jiy Oistricls oi Asia to stir up gtirif© add 
bloodshed.” 

rafUttin i>ixcn-Jo)tnson .shows liuw the Arnienian has avrajieued 
to the heijetii uf Russian promises, and liow Turkey ha« always 
recognised tho csj aeiiy of loyoi Armenians by appointing tlietiu; ■ 
to high office, and will not foiget the courageous wnduct ci| lln*' 
Aimeninns during llte pa.st war. Russia fears a tycUlemcnti 
is therefore entirely working againsL the Tmks. and it i» {Great 


Britain’s limy to secede “ to tlio urgent Tmkinh request tmt 
port and fer adniinistratirs. ” Vital reasons are addt)cod Ark 


port and fer adniinistratirs. ” Vital reasons are addt)cod lok 
British aclivti — namely, that trie strategic effect of Ruiwia’)^ IkD 
vance into Asiatic Turkey would he a menace to our intef4»t Aji 
the Persian Gulf and to the Indian Empire, while x 
Tiirkey “ might well deter Russia from making a 
went through iVrsia against the Indiaa frontier.” 


1 he Problem of Adatic’ Tudf.iy, 


xV Studekt of Eastern polities vriihtHer bxit traced Rk 
history at home or wbeifcec be f^aa jralcb^id the w 
upon tbo 8|^ot, is often apt to become a partiton of otfbw 

Of ^ many »^]bi abd iactions, apt^atb^ hreaia . tl^> 

** Kaatern qaeation/T 1 am pat^nlly aw«re el notMl^r 
oiui.;Wod«soy' on , own . ' 

^fmpatbtkaWiib-;: tbiav 

l ean detect Uierein tome qnidtty y tp 

■ ■ -■ ■ "'frf-: 'f S - ■ vy ./.it'.''- 
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•entiment or emotion within rae. This Is do ibtlcss ontj of tho rWIingfs 
iti luimaa nature, liut before goiii^ further 1 beg the reader to believe 
that in spite of this iinconsoiuus teudeiicj, wliiuh we all hare^ I have 
Attenpted in this article to see all sides, and to form a jiidgiiieut, 
wiiicl), even if he does not agree with, he will recognise us sincere 

Last autumn, for tho tiiird time in four years, I set out on 
aaother journey in search of knowledge about Oriental politics, 
and with the, object of touring the Otlomnn Empire from Thr.uco 
to Armenia. The Balkans had just been swept by a desolating 
war j Bulgaria was crushed ; Alhania l)oru ; the tJoncert of Europe 
was but a name without prestige south of the Danube. Turkey, 
onue hnmbloJ, was now returning to her own tbrougli victories won 
byotticra, straiiiing eagerly lo divert atteiitiou from ber A^iatio 
di.sorder8 by a furilier dose rtf “ ITtlkau iiiir<* jIic.” Such was tbo 
position when 1 reached Constantinople last October to begin a 
jmirney into Eastern Tlirace. 

First of all, it inlerestcd me to know what was the elfoct on 
Turkey of the re-occupation of Adriatiople and the surrounding 
oountry, and how far tliis new move would prejudice her regenera- 
Siou in Asia Minor. Xu Con.stuutinnple I heard the point of view 
af the civil official, in Adriunople 1 heard the point of view of the 
nuUtary, and in bazars and street-corners £ heard the views of 
Ttirkisli public opinion, ns fur as this is at present articulate. All 
•piniune, iuuluduig those of many impurtiul foreign observers, 
agreed that the position of Turkey under the Treaty of London 
Would have been one wliich scarcely left room for the cxercinc of 
ber inde^tendrnce. It was pointed out to me that the Midiu-Euos 
lino laid down by ti e Powers was stralegii;ally indefensible. An 
arbitrary line drawn without regard fur physical conditions across 
a featureless downlniKl, it would liavo cnnbled a Bulgarian force on 

Ergene at any moment to cut the communicutions l)etween 
Chatalja and Dardanelles. I'he absence of any means of lireuking 
invasion from the not li- west and of Keciiring cn-opeartion between 
the military force.^ at tliese two points would make the oapiiai 
strategiculiy iudefeusibic. WbiUever we may think of the tiietbod 
«f Tui key’s move last August, itiaonly fair to remember that by 
Uiat action she extiicated herself ftom a po.siiion which practically 
meant defiendence on the will of ueighboutiug states. 1 cannot 
apeak with know ledge »)f mililury nlTinrs, but tbo impre.ssion that 
E gathered from various quni tors led me to ujlievo that tbo ro- 
occupalion of EiusU-rn riiiaco would iinpi>so no extiT biotieji upon 
Turkish Finance, Tbo problem of tiicdefeiico of tloit frontier may 
oonoeivaldy bo solved, not by fori ideations at Kirk Kibsse mid 
Oiniotikn, but by a re-orgauination of the inetlioiU of mobilisation 
which ailects tho Ottoman Empire as a whole. 


After a few wco’ks inTInace, i err-ssed the Straits and travelled 
down the Anatoluin nolway thro uiii 1 !>g heart of Anis Minor. 
Hotc in the vilayeU of Kuiiia and Angora (bo tnio iiomc of the 
Turk is to be found, Here live tlio.se kind, lio.spitaiile, W/.y, and 
king-suffering eons of O.^man, win. for ci nimies have borne tlie 
bnrden of einjiir'" in <oder to gm'ify Ibo greed of tyrants in 
Biainbnl. Ti e Turk of Anatolia is the backbone of the Empire, 
and tliore he ceil b*’ srcti, liring like a oigidurulcr in the forested 
Talleys of the Tailin'^, oi on the high [ibi cuu (>f (/cntrnl Amitoliii, 


auliifaiing his pnlcbes of wheat and mni/.e, nnd living at pence 


»iih hift neigiibour. Ilie lianJy l-fe on the Idghland piiireau oas 
bred in him a physique /ihly equal to tbnt of the Ccvsiick, nud 
IHion him hrtS falliMi the whole bind , mi of milittiry service, which be 
lias borne so uncotapiaiNingly. But in this twentieth century there 
is at Inst Some sign of miiterial j rngres' , for wbi!'' other pmta 
of the Empire are dislracled by maRsacrefi, loigand laids and wars, 
in Anatolia at least the .sword lets given place to the plongb, amJ 
Enro} t*an methods and western education i^n* , /miking wlow l ut 
flire headway. 'I'be great medium of wcsiern ci’nji.ali. n is (h rnimiy 
whose Influence is, I am {Husoaded, in every svny lu nehcial. By 
Iho railways and irrigation works, wfiich her companh-fi and hanks 
are carrying out in co optMudon \ 'tl* ihe 'rui ki.di (>o' ,n u;.’.' nt, 
by the lmi!Uin!.i: of roads and ibo cslu'ili.-hmcur of schords, f h<- is, 
%tlh"Ut piejurliciug the tlmcloprueic;, 4 tho (fio iii.in mtininnl ideal, 
itttroducing European metho ia into a .<“faio of Micidy n .w worn out 
*n<l effet?. In aonth-oast Anatolia r.ii the plniiis of t.'ilicin, western 
i4<'Aa have niatie even giealsfr lonidnni thao on the Anatolian 
platean. Hero is a laigu Aifneniati |.f.|iuhi!i< n in th.^ towns, 
and tho A rnieiiiiin quesiioh ha.s bi < n »;oni-i<l(Mid>iy lo the fore of 
recent years, Unliko Anatilia, which in recent years has never 
<Aiiown a massacre, the Ciliclnn jilnins only a few yems ago were 
sceiiu of rriW of the Wor<?t holocauHts which have ever taken 
Turkey. This wna all (be more jcnmiknl'le in viiw of the 
(g(^rowih of western Influence, which had undoubtedly got u good 
’ftibttfig in those parts even nt that lime, -The masiucre at Adana 
bbty serves to Htnstrale (lie fact that such occnrivncea as theso never 
ftke place in Tit! key without a direct inspiration [rom above. But 
in view of the great Cl iais through wljHb tlij/ Km| ite was p 
jkt.thbt ,pftHivttTar ipiitnietd, ftbil in vu w of 

wUcU bud fpritbg dp 


passing 
Ik} poi'ulimiy daiiKi'ious 

kt the time among (he 









ArtncniiuH, a collision, of some sort wtvi hardly surpri.sing. I 
think it would be safe to my that the advent of liic Bagdad railway 
to the Cilician plains, accompanied by tne rush of modern improve- 
nuMit.s iind European meiliods, will prevent any ortificially-organised 
replisal.s between Alolnimeduii ami C!iii.stian In fiUnro, 

As socm as I left tho zone of German influence, I at once ob- 
serve i a ehange to n more primitive state of society. Indeed, it 
Would not be loo much lo say tliub if some of the influence which 
Gennaiiy is now oxereising in Anatolia and Cilicia were introduced 
into tbe Armenian rt labels, we should go a long way towards solving 
tbo Aniu'iiiaii problem. De.sirou.s of vi>iting some of this more 
primitive country, 1 made up a small cnravaii last Novem- 
biT nt Adiijia, :iml tracked info tlie bigblaudv of Lesser Annnnia. 
The nortbern parts of tho rilayets of Aleppo nud Adana cODtain 
a largo Armenian population, severed from their brellireii in the 
norib-castei n riUtjeU, and forming j>art of the ancient kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia, which was km>wn in history as the ally of tlie 
Byzantine Emperors. At the present day the Cliristinn populntion 
here is confined to tbo hecluded mountain valleys of tbo Anti-Taurus 
Range. Tliitber they have been driven in tiinee past, while the 
Mobninedaii de-cemlant.s of Seljuk and Saracen inhabit the plains 
to till' north and sonih. Lesser Armenia is a striking cxiinipte of 
tbe princi[ilc liuit bumauily liecome.s what its environment makes 
it, for here wo find a semi- indeftendeiit race of liigbliinders, with 
six centuries of freedom beliind them, not cringing and winning 
like the Ariiieniaus of tbo A.siiitic of)ast tcovn, but vying with the 
Caucasian for bravery, and with tbe Kurd for rascality. During 
the few weeks that I was in Lesser Armeiili, I visited Sis, Uadjin, 
and Zeil ini, tbe last t wo plaee.s being noted as out-jaw retreats for 
tbe whole countryside. Sit mated at tlie head of rocky gorges, these 
lowi 8 consist of mud bonacs, literally piled, like packs of cards, 
up the prec’pit.fiu.s niountnin slopcH, and oven against cliffs, for 
protection fiorn enemies in the val!ey.s Ixlow. At Zeitun I found 
a lari'e colony of out laws and brigands, beaded by a bishop who had 
H closer ac(jUuiiitanco wi'li military lore than with principles of 
theology. A slate of warfare existed on all week days between 
the. iiiiiabilauls of Zeiiun, bended l)y itt bisboj) and font’ so-called 
nol>l<Mncn. against tbo Turkirb garriflon ot fort lower down the 
valley. Raids and forays wcio fnqiicut on the rocks a() 0 V 0 the 
town, one of wliif it I wituevsed one ev<*tiing front tho verandah of 
tbe bisliop’s lionso, between a Tllrki.^b out post and a gang of out- 
law^. The in. Ilians c f Zeitun wort* up in arin.s against anything 
wlii’li .savoured of <en(rni go. nnieiit conlri-l. Nothing woiita 
jieiMiad.! tluMMi to p.ay tlndr l.ixt s, .-r bviul a soldier to servo in the 
Tnrkisli .Artriy, while, of comae, any caravan of Turkish got ds or 
a flock of sliei 'p pasrii;g from one town to the other, was iu their 
eye< !. lawful object for plunder. In fact, here, is a conniry unsub- 
dued liy 'I’lirkey in the betirt of Imt J'liupiie, living in a tribal 
stivio. .and oni* can hardly wonder at tho Young Turks taking some 
slips to bring these primitive tribesmen lo law and order. But, 
ns usual, their nudbods have been clumsy and stupid. One of 
their inetliod.s is to (iiid out tbo .\rmenian villages lower down (he 
valley, where the Zeitun brigands and oiit-Uws come, and to put 
pressure upon tliese innocent peasants in order to make them betray 
lludr I'lctbren. As a rcsuli, tbe latter have lo . large extent joined 
the out laws, and the position is made ii.linitely worse. There is lints 
a slate ol guerdia wm buc coiitinmdiy going on in and aronnd 
Zeitun, with a truce every Siitiday. I witnessed the comedy of 
Oiii n>al wai fare olio .Sunday morning last November, when I at- 
tended ma.s.s in the ancient Grigorian cburcli on the rock at Zeitun. 
Ilii* nif.bof) officiated in full robes, niul as 1 renebed the clinrch 
who slmuld 1 find at itie eiitrance but the Turkish commander of 
the roldier-i with w li III the Zeilmilis wfio at war on week days, 
«u:eom['auu'd by the “ mufti ” or Mobamedan chaplain of the 
Otloriiui forcis. I shall not readily forget tbe sight of that gaunt, 
Imre elimcb, priebed upon the elilT, lialf-foi tress like, battered 
liy sl.ot.n M( ge f.n' m oiy a cvii'uiv. M'iii.iii i's w.ilbs stood 
tl'c rude t'bri.vUon rdlar witli its screen "f bs'liec, * eliind wliicli went 
forib t ill* anci.'iit Gregorian eoanls in sluill, w.-ini Eastern slruins, 
while the incense enveloped tiio body of tlie little church in its 
fiMgraiit lia.o*. It wms a (i .-pluy of Oriental Gliristiaiiity, with 
all ibs portiji and mysierv. And iberc, crowded in tbe nave, were 
the tude pictniescjiie Ai im niaii nioid.uid. rs, armed to ti,c teeth with 
knives iiiid rifles, m.d stmi iiig bisi.ie iiio tiic i. iuesentativo of llio 
'je.ikisli Govei iinient, C"mmuii‘lcr <f the force.-:, with whom lbc.se 
bi-lblaiHleis were ut war on week days. All of us, wlinlliCr 
Clirislian or Alobamedan, were woisldppitig at tbe same shrine, 

• lid wIiMlever limy be said against Liam, tbis incident i.-i enough 
to prr>v« that there is no other religion wbicb sh iws more tolerance 
for tbo rights and ciislonis of other faitlis. After tlie service, tbo Bis- 
hop, tho Tnikisli officials, and myself, all retired to tlie vestry, where 
a spread Hf riee, nmtton, anil grease Was served with wino and 
^ogUm', Sf Cecbes of a 8end-|>i.liiie)il nature were uceompaiiied by 
upruariuus lua»td, and (iiiully the Bishop became very merry, aud 
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th# Tnrki!«h GaTi*fnor required the aasiataocu of a ^^endarme to get 

him out of the room 1 i • • 

SiHh ia the i.aiHtiox of EaHtern life. But no one who vi.-itn 
Eeaeer Annouia can na)' that IIkj Ai in<'iiiaus ate cni^ihcd tiotli'r tho hee 
of tjraiiiioiia Tiiik. fo i^oilnn at Ictibt, it h llic otliei vmy, in 
the country of tin? <J»*ok So civcr, the piincipal hrit'iiiul hni.ds tiro all 
Armenian, lit tiict, I. fiUiml jii>>t tlx; stale of nfTniiK hcie as I 

found fiirt-her east, ill (jreaf«T Atiii.'niia,‘'«h n I vihliid it hxt y< av. 
The only (lilTerenea is that here Z.-itiinll Arnx ninns and to a eertam 
extent Circ.iHniunH, ars tlie <li tllJla^r^', eh tio i.t, wlillo^ in (itoater 
Arnienitt that function is iisnri'cd hy (!te Kiinis. (Jiadnal’y the 
Turka are pBiietratin^f l)o(h these .h'slnels, and iinl. ■(■(], (‘ond lerahlo 
progresH l-as heoii niiide in the hiht lei! years in hnihJIng roads, and 

ju c»tai<hMw'ig ^fiidtti ino! ill jiosts in lliese inglilaiidi. An Aiiioiieiin 

misaionaiy, whom / met at Alarash, and who had liced fmty ;,earH 
on the border;, of this coniil ry. I<du' me (hat he had hinis' lf witnessed 
during iliat (nne a gi'cat impro' eiiuOit in the k-cI'iI slate ol the 


population, fluids on villages l.y r')l;in;r Inn 
compared with forimo' liiim;, ihe jiower of tin* In lal eliii fs is 
gradually tlioTuiluah Ciovei nim nt is usserlin^ Its e.mtrol. 


!ie<|iniit ns 
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Leaving the Armenian liiglilnmis, I reaehed the Kyiian plaim«, 
and hero J croseed the imehil dividing line rmrlti of wliieli tho 
population ooiiHista of Tiiihs and A nii< nians, and honlli of which 
tho Arabs cormnence, and form the Inilk of the popnlulion iifi to 
tho odgo of the Arnliian ite^ert. This line runs from Airitab to 
Urfa and Diabekr, 'I’lie Arali-spealiing popnlulion of (he Hoiroiind- 
ing plain* have little in eonimon, eiiher liir-toi ieally, nicially, or 
politically, wilh tho 'Pnrk of Asia .Minor. Tim preKent-dny descend- 
anta of Scljnk ar.d Haiacen h.ve ea< h other tnit little, 'J'lie Aral, 
doapiaoa tho Turk, lieeanso he lias sharper wils and keener intelligence. 
Partisans of the Arnlis, however, forget that their one great failing 
{# thoir lucjk of coherence and of coMslrnctive ahilily, of which the 
Turk, with all hia faults, has siune uimili nmonnt. The 'Piirk ia able 
to govern the Arab hecuusc he can conceive a plan and carry it out with 
« atolid persoverance nnknown to the ^lnll. 'I'he rosnlt of thin 
difference in ohuracter, due I think pniily to race and partly to 
«nvironment, haa caused tho Aral) <pieslion recently to lioccnie uento, 
and ha» threatened to disturb tho stability of tho Ottoman Empire 
in a part hitherto regarded as ir.vulnorahlo. In Darnasena and 
Aleppo I met Boveral mcrnliei'a of the A rail party, and from them I 
gathered the onturo of tho demands which they are making niion the 
Turkiah Ooverninont. Tho chief puints <if their programme are : 
recognition of Arabic aa an official langoago for Govornmonl 
offloea and Law Oourta ; the incrcaao of aclmols in which Arabic ia 
tire medium of inatrnction ; the realriotion of the native liability for 
military service to tlio Syrian n/oiy'fn Tii« principle of all thoae 
pfopoaala haa been admitted by tho Turks, and at present the firat 
two have been carried out, but the netliciuviit of the thir.i is btill 
pending. Thua the Arab and Sytian problem in tlio south-oast of 
iiie Ottoman Empire differs from the Anneiiiau problem in the 
north-eaat in at least one rosjioct. While tho former can only be 
nolved by tactful conecasiona haaod on lioruo lUile for local nation- 
•litlea, the latter leqniroa a policy of consolidation of the power of 
the central government, ao as to control a still primitive Nomad 
and highland population Tho formor uMbhuu requires the excroiae 
«f a little common aonso in Stamhul, but tho latter cannot bo s.ilved 
without the appiuiation of European aasiatance to the central Turkish 
authority. In Armenia an adequate nnclous of European ollioiala 
mnat be introduced into the local adniinatration ami the gendai mcrie. 
and mnat be accompanied also by tbe construction of roads and raiiwaya 
along the principal t^ailo routoH. There are two ways of acconipliah* 
ilig thia. Fristly, tlio eastern rhVijveta may i>e aeparaied from ttie 
Met of A ata Minor and put under direi t international control, with 
Buaaia ao the agent of the l*<>wers. This, of cmirao, aa the history 
of Riwaia in Central Asia shows, would lie tantamount to Unsaian 
annexation. On the other hand, I can tealify from what 1 saw when 
I waa in the Canoaans and Turkestan in 11)11, that those parta of 
Central Asia whidj had been ddinitely annexed by Iluasia have 
benefited to a certain extent by (he comparatively orderly and jK’aceful 
rule which she has brought in her train. But 1 also did not fail to 
see that this resnlt is abtaiBed at tlm expense of local nationalism, 
and is in direct autegonisui to tlie sineitJ of the Mohamedan idea, and 
of anything that wakes for the regeueratioo i.f ihe east on the lines 
of niwUve culture. Russia absorbs every race she comes in contact 
with, sod while her expansion has been materially benedcial up to 
a point, so far a« it has gone, nevertheless there is no reason why 
rite should bs allowevl to acquire ihe hegemony /V«ia and to over 
wbelm the Moslem ostionslitiesof the east, who^are struggling to regeiie 
rate themselves, ia a wilderness of crude Slavism. It is true that 
tlie OaaOMus has recently been blessed with a humane and progressive 
viceroy, but It is not a decade since the oonttsoatioa of the Armenian 
ehttreh properties, the massacre of Baku, and the terror of the 
Oalitain rq^/ms. Anyone who knows Bnsaian politics is aware of 
the coustsut dangff of reactionary upheavals, and of tlio peculiarly 
WAsUbls aUte of that eountry iatorually. Moreover, the history 


nf linssia’s Finl>li and Polish policy is not calculated to inspira 
fmndtMicc in tl.c minds of Russian Armenians. From the cooversationa 
had witli Armenian eccle^iiastical dignitaiics in Turkey last autnm^ 
ml also wilh cerluin members of the “ Piishnaksfion, 1 am sti^ngiy 


conndtMice in tl.e minds of Russian Armenians. From thecooversationa 

1 

under the impression that Turkish Armenians would infini ely. 
fer t«. roiiiain under Turkish rule, provided that they can 


J.riirc leneiils of luw iiml order in the remoter parts of Asia Minor, 
where «t pie.^iTit they arc nt tim mercy of Khnrdish tribes. * hey 
n-«li.v, in fact, that under Turksih rule iheir rcligiouH freedom and 
•uiloiomiy are j.v;o!;nised hv (he mpitulations, and that there »a 
irdiiiitelv tome cl.aticc of the development ..«f their natio;ia! cultiirw 
than under the Riis.ilying polir y of the St. Peterslmrg Gorernmeat. 
Whv, tlieief..re, slioiil ! such dra.^'fie meiisut'en as a Iliipsinn proU^ctorafe 
for '{rnienia f-o adopted when the pn^ciss of civili.siugtlio eastern 
rihiijetti of Tiiik.y is going o/i .‘-tea.Iidy, if slow ly, nnder Turkish rule 
at llt‘‘ present time, iill*eit mider conditions of peemiar dlffictillyf 
As 1 have shown, (lie indrjx ndent witness of American missionariew 
iH on till* side of Tin key, and after all it is only six years xinco the 
Empire hiiH been rid of the corrupt rule of the single tyrant. Now, 
beeaiisc a group of eiit hiihiastii;, if inexperienced, Jews and Tnrka 
have giHsj ed power iri StnHil)id. and have failed to convert tbe wholer 
of Asia Minor in six years into a Puradi.'ic, is that any reaaon for 
allowing Anm'iiia to l.e crnshecl under (he heel e*f the Cofisoirk? ft 
is merely excliangirig one tymn: for another, wifhont having even 
attempted to reform the first. When I was in North-West Persia 
last year, I saw the working of Russian diplomacy at Baku and 
Kolur, where Kliurdisli chieftains were being bribed by Russiaa 
agents to keep up a state of disorder along the Turko-PoraiaB 
frontier in order i to einlmrra.s.s the local Perstun governora and 
Tnikish KaimmalamK. A fuller account of my observations was 
contributed to the f’o7if«;A;;w/viry /*etve;e for April, lf)18. 1 wootd 

ask, tiierefore, has Turkey had a fair chance? it is well known 
that nothing would assist Armenian reform more than the conatriie- 
(ion of railways and roads; hut a treaty between Turkey and Rnsaut 
prevents the former from eonslnicting any railwi.ya in the Armenian 
vilayet without Russia's permissioii. Thus Russia, while iinctnou^ly 
pretending to favour Armenian reform, at tlie same time witholda 
one of the chief methods of efTeiding it. Moreover, the recont 
action of Russia, in preventing British officers from l>eing used t 4 » 
reform the gendarmerie in Armenia, indicates that Russia Is interested 
ill Armenia, not in order to reform it, but to make it a stepping- 
stone for further advance sonth wards. Mr. Noel Buxton, whose 
Opinions on lids subject I cannot share, In his article in ll.»e Nimteemth 
Century for l>ccetnber, appears to maintain that the north-eastern 
I'iiayeta of Asix Minor could be annexed to the Caucasus withowk 
any effect on the political situation in the middle east. Hetrieato 
prove at one point that “the boundary of true Armenia is the 
“ highland, with its borders in the lofty hills north of tho Diabekr,** 
and argues that she could quite well annex the country north of thi« 
fK)int without affeoling the other parts of tho Ottoman Empire. Aa 
one who has traversed a part of the territory in qneation, let mo nay 
that to my knowledge no such natural boundary exists. North east 
Asia Minor, like the rest of the central Asian plateau, is traversed by 
disjointed inountaio rangci:, cut off at various points so that oodcfinitia 
physical boundary over a large area of the country c*an be traoed. 
Thus the mountains north of Diabekr are not contiguous with ike 
end of the Anti Taurus on the west, nor do they form an impenetrable 
wall to anyone joiirncjing south, since the Euphrates cut* a gap 
right through them. In fact, the saying of Moltke, who knew tbst 
country half a century ago, is full of meaning : “ The power tfeiM 

“holds Kraerum can control the lower reaches of the Eupbiatea.** 
Moreover, Uie whole history of Asia Minor shows that a political 
power in its eastern provinces must sooner or later permeate Uia 
whole of the continent, for the physical conditions are sndk tbal 
ai'c 4 ;SM east and we^t is even easier than access north and votttlu 
If Rosiiia advanc4>s (leyond the Aruxes, she will be able to dirmiliats 
MeKO{K.iauiia on Uie south, and Anatolia on the west. The ap<^</|[i«(a 
of Russia in this country fail to realise that an Anti-Turk camf^igw 
is merely assisting Russia to convert that country into d||>^h4tr 
Azerbaijan, and to re-enact the tragedy of north-west Peraia em ilMr 
plateau of the Upper Euphrates. 

What, then, is the alternative scheme ? The most conuDot-MHiia 
policy, and the one which seems to Ire in process of adoBtioil |y the 
Powers at Uie present moment, is to assist Turkey to refcfiw.tbe 
aortli-eastero vilayets by supplying her with the means of carrying 
out reform. I'he re-organisation of the gendarmerie and of the ftnamMi 
nnder European officials would be accompai^' by tbe^ appoiqtluen|i 
of European lospeutore-General to wel^ lO >o-oj[^r#ici|i witli ■ ibe 
Turkish Governors-Oeneral. In the eyeht of disagrei^nt betweiMi : 
these two beads, the matters at issue would biB referred io Ui« Sel^aMi ' 
Porte, and the Powers, if united, woqld .be aUe to briiig dib}olniatle 
pressure to bear in the aettleipaeot of ally such diipnbBu Pm Poiilit . 
is believed to be willing to agree to these ime^tions, which do M ; 
iefriege the sovereignty of tW Pniplre, but si the djgne / 

tha ^emsftta of reform. The ehief diMenlt^ heieia ^ ‘ 
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f tbo nationalitjr of the Eoropean officials. Russia objecta to any foi ei;afn 
officials in Armenia who are h"t Kub^oi vtcnt to her “ high policy” and 
(llterior designs. If England back.s RiHsinn dijiiornacy and becomes a 
party to au unofficial “ triple euton'e,” will bare tosncrifi<’e not only 
the idea of a reformed Oit inmn Kmpin, but also her duty to the 
Armenians, to say notbing of bar own prestigo nii oasteri) Power. 
To my mind, the best solution would be fonnd bv ini rodmung 
officials from the neutral Stat'^s of E(jro[:e. The Swedish geudannes 
and the Belgian Oa>lonis olTioials in Persia have sliown witiit can 
be done under most trying oricnmsf.ain'e.s !;y suhj.Hds of neiitral 
nationalities. Moreover, the ItiiUdi in t!ie East Indies Jiave given 
distinct proof of ability (o g »\o>rn Orientals. In this way, tln‘'-efore, 
and by the conslrnctioii of roads and railnays in the oast <d Asia 
Minor, the Armenian problem <vin lie sol\'ed, and then it will be 
seen to bo only a part of tlm gener.d jirnhlem of consolidafing the 
central authority in the ensfern j>rorinces of tiie Oltoiuaii I'hnpire. 

I maintain that this can Ih* done without, infringing tin; sovereignty 
of tlie Sultan, and withont giving the ulna dy ovcrgorgeil Ho''' ian I’.ear 
yet another slice of the juicy East. History mu-.t oiice again repeat 
itself, and another wave of western eiviIi.siitio:> lunst 6wee)» acros.s the 
continent from the Bospborns to the Eitplirafe.s. Asia Minor has 
had many of snelj waves before. Aryan, llillite, (jireclt, Partbiau, 
Roman, Arab, Seljuk, and 0>inanli ; all these represent successive 
waves of civili.sations, wliieb bav(! surged to and fro acro.ss this high- 
way between cast and west. But the lunv wave of the twentieth century, 
coming from the we.st, will, we lope, not l>e nceonipnnicd by chose 
violent polilioal commotions military invasioms, and social upheavals, 
which have characterised the race moveritcrits of liistory, but will 
rather prove to bo a peaceful penetration, whicli under the intiuence 
of western science and industry will lieraUl a new era. What Peter 
the Great did f-.ir Russia in tlm eigliti*entb century, vvlnm lie intro 
duced Germans to reform liis Govennnent, can e'so be done for Turkey 
in the twentieth century. Previous attempts to introduce foreign 
officials into Turkey have failed because of the lack of sympalby 
between Tnrk and European. Mutual hostility, based on religion, 
has created a barrier which u|) to now has been nnsurniounfablo. 
But the days are at hand when Europe will reali.so that Islam and 
Ohristiani.y, so far from being enemies, are fmt dilTeronl inspects 
of tlie same great fundamental truth. The awakening of Islam 
from the lethargy of centuries will thus be stimulated by its contact 
with a symputiietif! Europe, and will have its firsd-fruits in the 
material progress of the continent of Asia Minor, one of llie fairost 
lauds of tlie Ottoman Empire.— M. I’hilich Price in The Contempo- 
rary Remi«w. 


Indians in South Africa. 


liOau Anipthill addressed the men, hors of the United Empire 
Club on tlaimary 28 on the Indieu problem in Soutli Africa. 

Tde Si kkch. 
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The question, he said, was one of vital importance to the Empire, 
and not one of a mere strike for the nl-olition of a £55 poll-lux in 
Katal. The real origin of the controversy was to be found in the 
year 1858, when the nieniorabh; projlamation of Queen Victoria to the 
pmpUof India established for tiie'o ihe Cliarter of their rights and their 
fibertios. The Indians of South .Xfrica were not agitating for volts 
or for eqnal political rights with the wliito inhabitants of South 
Africa, but wore only asking for that wliich had been actually pro- 
iniecd to thorn, not oply by the Briti :h Governinenr, but by successive 
Oovefoments of South Africa. If British subiects were ill- totaled in a 
foreign country we should deoiand that their wrongs were righted, 
and would enforce that demand vritli Dreadnought^ and troops, and 
we efaouid certainly prevent one of our own poiliiers from doing 
irrepgrabie damage to the Imperial concern. It had been urged 
that the solution was to be found in deporting the Tiidians and 
helping them to colonise elsewhete, but tiie Indians in South 
AfHcii did not want to go, and they liad every right to stay there. 
Th«y had more right than some of the cosuuqtolitan rift-rafT who 
■feeeiv«d a« undue welcttme there. The Colony of Natal would have 
impossible without Indian labour in Uie helds and in the 

adnas. 

With regard to the present aituatiou, after 12 years of persistant 
vafripeal, patient endurtnee of Buffering, passive resistance, heroic 
.aeU'Saorlfice and repeated disappointed hopes, an arrangement was 
aiada between the Ifnion Government and Mr. Gandhi, the high- 
ipihded leader of the Indian community, and if the Union Govorn- 
naiik had fatUifuUy carried out their part of the agreement the 
ih^qAihfe would V did not do bo. It was 

( that legielation should be passed in the following session 
the phiioxioua Act of 1907; (2) that there slKuild be no 
sieSal W in any ftHnre legialation ; (8) that e^atipg^ rights should 
i%' ihiintaiO^l (^) tl»et there fibonld bP ay anmesty lor passive 
wetiiataiw. The promised legr^ation waH n<)t ^vaed till last year, 
add then it did not fnffil the tto esseuital oc^dHions of the compact 
of th* rachll bar and maiot«hMM« of existing rights. 
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The Immigrants’ Regulation Act, moreover, prejudiced the rights of 
Indiiiua and brought ah )ut a new grievance in failing to recognise 
the validity of marriage hotwcea Ilin lu.s and Mohamedans. The 
pell (ax was alway.s oppressive, audit wa.s promised that it shotild be 
repealed. That tax w.is required .simply as an instrument wherewith 
to drive liaok the coolies into indenture. Ho romitidod them of the 
public sjiirit displayed by the luillaus when llicy refrained from taking 
jiart ill th.i .stiike which tnoV place on tbo Rand some time ago. 
They were not, ho said, coiiteulliig for material advantages, but for 
a liigli idea! — ibe honour of (iieir race, Tho position at the pre.sont 
iiioiiieut was that a iiu fu.'t r/>'enli w.i.s being maintaiued, ponding 
enquiry int'i tlie urigiii of tb>' disturhaiico, and all wo could do now 
was (i) Wiit patteiifly for the report of tbo Commission in tho hope 
tliat if would le.il to a fair solution of the prohloru. There had been 
Kr.uidaloos luisnunageineiit of this (piestion during the past 14 years, 
wlih’h bad b‘d to wid' '.-.plead iiidigtiation lIiKUigliout the length and 
breadth of India. If there wei(' much delay in the settlement of the 
qiie-ti on th 're might \v *ll he u daugerou.s agitation in India which 
would he fr.vughl \vlt!i Mm gravest, peril. The South Africans were 
u virile race and had a virih' way of mau.aging affairs, a.s we had seen 
during the past few days. (E oml applause.) What they wanted 
was straight talk from tho Imperial Government, The people of 
this country ha 1 not tlie fainted, idea what this qiieation meant to 
tlicm, nor how completely it, was within their right that it should be 
settled with justice, and liuniediatcly. 

India, from every point of view, was worth more to us than South 
Africa, and if it wore a choice between offending India and offending 
South Africa, there could lie no shadow of doubt which alternative 
should be clioscn; but there wa.s no need to offend either, if wiser 
and fairer counsels at la>.t prevailed. The real enemies of tho 
liuliuns in South Africa were not, for tho most part, Englishmen or 
Boers, but the eosmopolitsu class of aliens of whom he had some 
knowledge even in the heart (d this groat metropolis — pepole who 
repaid the protection and excessive iiospitality they enjoyed under 
the Britisli Hag by bringing discredit upon tho British name. It 
only required a little statesmanship to bring about a just settlement 
of this vital prolilem of Empire. 

The Discijbbion. 

According to tiie Mnnehexter Gurdian, tiiis speech placed the 
morviliers of the Uiiited Empire Club in Bomewhat of a dilemma, for, 
while they were asked l>y Lord Ampthill to protest against thw 
trculiiient (if Biitiisb Indiuus liy tho Sonlii African Goverumeot, they 
were warmly in sympathy, os they tostitied by their applanse, witi 
the ‘’virile” action of the same Government in regard to Europeans' 
during (lie last few days. The only logical way out of the difficulty 
wa.s to eoniinend the action ef the Govoroineni in the case of the 
British Indians, and this was (lie course which most of the speak<ws 
took, rather to the discomtit’aie of laird Ampthill. 

Lord Amplhili introduced the subject as one of vital importance 
to tlic Empire, and complained of its neglect by the Press. As a 
nation w« had not yet learnt to think imperially. “It does not 
pay,” he said; “Imperial ImsinesB decs not attract votes.” It was 
said we were unable to fuKil pledges because South Africa was a 
self-governing dorniriton. Tliat, he held, was an unsound and 
taiwardly excuse. Tliero was no law of any dominion which could be 
enacted without tho consf’nt of the Crown, and in the new constitu- 
tion a right in matteis of this kind had boon specially reserved. If 
British subjects in any part of the world wore ill-treated, should we 
say we had no jKiwer to interfere? 

It had been proposed by Mr. Richard Jebb that a solution was 
to be found by deporting tlie Indians of South Africa to Borne tropical 
territory and starting them in colonisation with an Imperial grant. 

( “Hear, hear,” remarked a member). “If you favour that,” replied 
Lord .Ampthill, “you should advocate the same solution of the Iriah 
difficulty. (Laughter.) Why not deport Ulstermen to New Zealand 
or to Botany Bay? It is quite (rue some such way of cutting the 
Gordian knot has been advocated in the ca.se of tho suffragettes. 
The difficulties in the way of dejiorting Ulstermen and suffragettea 
are precisely the same which are in the way of deporting Indians from 
South Africa. The Indians of South .Africa do not want to go, and 
they have every right to slay. South Africa is their home. They 
have more right to bo there than the somewhat cosmopolitan riff-raff 
who receive an undue and excessive welcome in Sooth Africa.” 
(“Oh.”) 

In the course of discussidn, Mr. Richard Jebb maintained that 
the ultimate aim of the Indians was social and political equality, and 
that the South Africans had a perfect right to prevent farther immi- 
gration and to prevent tho.se already there encroaching on the field 
open to white labour. Did the defenders of the British Indians 
proposed to send an array to fight the 80,000 borghers who so lately 
gathered to protect the railways? There w.aa no .solutiou except 
persuading the bulk of tho-ae lu'iians to leave the country. 

Other speakers urged that regard must be paid to the mw3 of 
U>e South Africans themselves. 
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* Fevers and Feverish Colds. ? 
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^The quic}^ and sure action of 


Kephaldol 


^ in reducing high temperatures to normal, gives to this great 
2 natural remedy an altogether priceless value in the treatment 
•• of all kinds of fevers and feverish colds. 



Kephaldol relieves the burning in the 


* 


head, allays pain, soothes the nerves 
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.and V 


means a 


brings that sweet rest which 
speedy restoration of health. For Colds, 
Influenza, Catarrh, and similar com- 
plaints, Kephaldol is unequalled. A tab- 
let or two of Kephaldol taken at the first 
indication of trouble will unfailingly arrest 
its development and restore health. 


> 

* 


Kephaldol is widely used in medical 
practice. It leaves no after depression 
or bad effects on the heart or ears, as 
Quinine and all similar preparations do. 

It can be taken regularly without losing 

its effects. NEVER BE WITHOUT -Jl 
KEPHALDOL. ITS CONSTANT Jl 
USE GUARANTEES YOUR Ji 
i|. HEALTH. !■ 

ill KepltnMol may be obtuiiiPd in two sizes, from ail 

Cliomists ami Stores tliniugliont India. In case cf difii- 
cully in procoring loctilly, wiite to ns, and a tube, 
or srntill, will be Rent it Us. 2-4 or Ue. 1 rc8j.>e«tively on 
receipt of u money order, or per V. P. i\ 

Complete aii-crlimw in F.n['lisli ami Vernacular lansmices are -I 
Huppliod with ouch Pucka^^e. 

* KEPHALDOL, Ltd., ^ 


Sold in two 1/1 i 
and 2/9, by all Chemist* 
and Stores throughout 
Ind a. 


15, Elphinstone Circle, 
BOMBAY. 


WANTED. 


An Kngli^h-knowinu: Moh.iivedan «>x|hi V nord ll.’nd rlork 
for llm Office of tlie All-liidin 'Mu slim l.ruguo ftoiM list Apiil. 
OdIt those wlio know Rceoui'U, lou! sIk ii-IdukI i.'mhI 

Apply with tehlin}oiiittl!V to Ihe tiiultrsij^tud. Bidaty Us. 50 <0 

|)«r mefisem. 

An exj>er!ence<l MohamwlRn typist for ihe snid Offieo from 
tst Ajpeil. Otto acquainted with eliori'hand is preferred. Salary 

Ra. »0. 


Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 

Asaiatant Secretary, 
AIMndia Muslim League, Lucknow. 


FABRiQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTAWTINOFtE. 


Turkish Fe2e8 made in Turkey t 

JiiPt unpacked fresh soft Turki.^h Fezes, Miferv 
Cnljwks, as worn by Turk high officials, straw-Iiiiei 
hard Egyptian Tnrbouchcs of different qualities, sues, 
and colours, Price.s v.arying from, Ua. 2 tO Rs. 6. 

S. F. CHISHTI A CO , ‘ 

Benarst Mankion^* Peihi, v 

M'l* SoWAgonta for {luRfi , 

for Fabrique ImporlaFo fforolte, l^ontlanUhopfo^^ 
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EVER SINCE INVITED. 

LEUCODERMA ” Specific is the ouly cure for 
WHITE LEPROSY Numerous testimonials from 
all parts of India. For particulars apply — 

B. N. DIXIT, 69, Shanwar, Poona. 


Pertona] Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of onr Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i Islam,” the leading 
daily of Bombay, in tb© issue of the 80th .lanuory 1918, writes : 
“ The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motirani of 
Bajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to disea-ses pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much ns it makes tresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of tlie said pills from whicli we have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in tlie 
advertisement appearing in this pa|>er under the signature of the 
siud doctvtr are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body an^ suffering from deiiiJity.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Y^aruti or life-giving nectar lias been jjrepared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is used In large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
onr esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view to f)lace it before the general public 
owing to the demand of Hovcral friends. It is needless to expatiate 
npon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fachion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the luediujne is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in I ho efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani mod'.oines. We recommend it also to those jM'rsons 
who dasire to tone up the nci vcms system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replacee lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is eiiongh to say that rnusl' is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Trice pei tin containing 40 jnlls, Rupees 
ten only (ISs. 4d.). Postage extra No Parhet necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kothiawir, bdia. 


- Our increasing output 

bears witness to the ever-growi.ng demand for 
our products for Cricket, Teuni.“. Hockey and 
all gaiuek. Spttrtsmen realixe that “the 
Perfecta ” quality is unequalled. Graceful 
in design, they are lightly yet strongly made, 
giving plea.su re to every user. 

At the same time wo make other quaii- 
ties — to suit every pocket and can surely 
please jfou. Many hnndrorls of l^lnhs and 
thousands of indi vidual players are ur.itig our 
goods tO'day. 

Why not send for a Catalogue now and 
join in their salKsfaction. 


UMITED, 

^ SIALKOT 

(Portneriy Ganda StUgh Oll«Nii & Co.,) 


The Delhi Academy of Architecture. 

BENARSI MANSIONS. 

CHANDNI CHOWK. 

For imparting up-to-date training in Architecture and 
Building Construction on Western lines. 

Apply to : — 

THE PRINCIPAL 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. DeiJer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

31.1014. Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


NOTICE. 

BENGAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Candidate.s for admission into the Bengal Veterinary 
College should be present at the College at Belgachia, 
Calcutta, with necessary certificates in original, as 
required in the rules at 11 A. M. on 15th April 1914, 
Rules will he supplied free ')n application. 

A. SMITH, Major. 

Prhicipaly Bcrvjal Veterinary College. 
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TheComradie. 


Make Hosiery at Home & Earn More Money. 



As much as Rs, 60 


oer mensem can 


earned regularly by 


making hosiery for us. 



No experience is necessary. Men, Women, H 

Boys and Girls, all can make themselves earn- 
ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition— No Premiums— fl 
No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURBAR ^ 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once. 


Another Million Workers WANTED 

We have at present millions of workers, all over the worhl, all busy — very busy, supplying us with socks, 


stockings, eU^, but they are not sufrieient. We cannot meet tin; great demand for hosiery made on our DURBAR 
AUTO^KNITTEUS— We want a MI LLlONi MORE— We WANT Y OU. Write for full particulars TO-DAY. 


Read what a worker says : — Augmt iOjlS. 

Deah SiiiH, — I bofj to inform yon th»t I have sent yon two paid parcels, one on tlie 14‘Ji instant and tlio other to-day, eontaining hj»lf 
a do»en pair of Gent’s Sockn each and reqncHt that you will be kind enough to return ino the quantity of wool consumed in them and pay 
my usual wages at an early date. Thanks very much for the nice little machine you sent me, and it runs so nmnoihly that I can be able to 
knit daily half-a-dozen pans of Gent’s Socks and when speoda comes a few more pairs cun easily be knitted. Wishing you every success. 

I am, Dear H’rs, 

Yciirs faithfully, 

(Sd.) Muh. N. FKDDING. 


Genz. Wheeler & Co., 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 11-2 Undaay Street, 


Department Nn. 36, 


CALCUTTA. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

.--CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAXIM Ne. 8. 


RULING BY MACHINE 


LEDGERS AND CASH BOOKS SUPPLIED 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 


The Jeune Turc is tlic organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune Turc gives tlio most exaett and early infor- 
mation about the Political, Economical mill Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
Sttites. 


DIE STAMPING NEATLY DONE 


MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


TRtAL ORDER SOUCITED. 


THE COMRADE PRESS, DELHI. 


The Jeune Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Ec'onomical articic.s on all questions connected 
with the New East and teems with haniorous 
literature palpitating with Political life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes iia 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


A ipBper, havinf the (reMcit dnofelaHM |b the Eait 


Sab«crhptim for Foreign Ccmnciw 

For • yew Be. 24/- For « monOw lU. 15/- A for g tnoaUie hu 7^ 


PTMniaPikiUiedhf gAUBAuERAneil MOfpwaftlR* HMinAaoFiMR, Eneki-twOlMlMi, Ddhl. 


,v<- 






.';fv .s;;:, ,, i, 






Sttlid npright, «peak thy ihoaght, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share; 
Be bold, proclaim it ereryirhere; 

They only live who dare I 




No. 10. 


Slagle Copy 
Ajiiim 4. 


Delhi: Saturday, March 7, 1914. 
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ftrilDiaiU 


dslipopiiults in !%iriui propose to deolam 
peoir^ Goremnetity r^ioh b being 


London^ Ft^, 89. 
a republic so soon 
orgaaiaed, is com- 




fWonci, Jfap. 8. 

iorinerly Qov^Qi»r-Oeneral in Epirus, 


l|«., fonnerly Greel Governor-General m Epirus, 

tiM head of the autpiioaionfi Qotsrament of north- 
fo tlib luCefnaUonal Cv.» no Com- 
4 ^ saydikg ^ai in nocofdiiiice with the resolutions 

I'hn Epirotes nrill i never 
Qilllpfe M even if Greece withdraws 

jirotei wi^ ohsiAde in the way of 

I ji^dn^ the territory. 

. AtheHB, Mar, 3. 
^ OT^r iorylWa fc? ths Albanian autho- 


4A,l^giai eottnunni^tta statei that there Ig much uui^ at 
The OoTsriiRiept, while Inst^ctiog 
wW lias just 

' pi:sisenne' 







M. ZographoH proclaimed the auixinoniyof Epirus declaring that 
the Epirotes were prepared to die in the defence of their liberties, 
and concluded by calling for cheers for King Constantine. 

Greek soldiers participated in the demonstration. 

London, Mar% 3* 

The situation in Epirus somewhat resembles the state of affairg 
in Ulster. The self-proclaimed autonomous Oovernroent refuses to ba 
annexed to Albsma, and relies upon Greek trixips refusing fOi 
©nforoo the annexatiou upon the^r compatriots, and even deserting t# 
help them. 

Attiania. 

Vienna, Feb, 8B, 

The Entperor Francis Josepli to-day received Essad Feaiia^ff 
Albanian depulalifii in fpecial audience. His Majesty hoped that 
ihe Allanians wore now united. The future of Albania wonid 
Uien bo assured. 

TUe depntation afterwards lunched with Conrt Berohtold. 

_ . „ London, il/or. d, 

Pnnee William of Wied and lus coasort embark at Trieste to-duy 
for DuraKEo. They will be escorted by an international Beet. The 
difficulties awaiting the now Sovereign are evidenced by the spread 
of the Epirote revolt end the outbreak of inter tribal Bghtiog 
among Albanians. 


Celinje : A telegram also reports that the Mobamedaos of 
Skntaii have decided not to send a deputation to greet the Prinoe. 

Penia. 


IS com - London Feb, 8$. 

In the House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Morrell, Sir Edward* 

I, JfoT. Grey declared that according to the latest information the Russian 
i Epirus, troops in Northern Persia numbered 14,200, showing a redaction 

of north- of $,800 since July 8th last year. Orders h^ also been issued for 

iio Com- withdrawal of the bulk of the troop from Kazvin. 

esolutions Heplyiogtoa question from Colonel Yate, Sir Edward Grey 

rill 1 never ***'^ that there was do reason to believe that the Persian Government , 
withdraws would not readily admit tho claim for prolongation of the option 
lO way of wncerning tbe Mohammerah-Khoramabad Railway surveys of. whidi 
bad beii delayed by disturbances in Luristaa. 

, Mar, 3, London^ Feb. 87. 

n antho- course of tbe discussion in tbe House of Commons yester- 

inrest at supplementary Estimates for the Treasury^ reference wag 

ste^inff ®Q^« to the advances to Persia from tho Treasury. Several Opposi- 
lia meifebers criticised tbe procedure. Mr. Montagu said thkt a sum 

Inas* ad> ef BRy tbonsand sterling would be reimbursed out of the Foreign 

?». a4?-. OiKee Voter and that no inconveuience bad been caused by the 

Adopted, 

r. /VI t -J^on, Mar. g: ‘ 

ti Qttitt- ^ Y4^ raieed Ike questioii 

0^ Peiwan-fialtwhistan attd aaitM if Uji r 

A oomWat fkw advisability ol lending a tew Brltiah and Mobamidkft 

A terseof )et|let'to:.prbtitet;tbe t^ ^ )\ 
v::|^,,jgdwai4'G«ey;i'^^ imV,On,wi»oiMleiierid,'. 










Tb^off 1 MB soft eooftanplitiag tekUig tlw ftt^gtitBiA 


TA0xm,Miir,S. 

Fighting . oonUnoM nt KaseniQ. Two Swodish Onptnios, 
KiUnoder from Shims, nod Laoberg from Botblre, bft?o onter^ the 
;^iro reioforcem«ot«. 


London^ Mar. 
Kazernn nnd ii 


!• 


Boshire : Th« gencUrtnerie hts re~ooonpied 
roportod thftt the tril^tmen nre fleeing. 

Teheran ; Naaridiwan and his ineo hare been driren ont of 
Kasernn by the gendarmes. * 

The Persian Legation declares thf^ Oblson has not been killed, 
hat that he has gone to Shiraz. 

Tile Estimates for Foreign and Colonial Serrioe include £220,000 
for the Persian loan. 


H. H. the Begum of Bhopal. 

Aligarh, Mar. 1. 

Her Highness the Begnrn of Bhopal has been pleased to make 
a grant of tweniy-flre tliunsand rnpees for the bniiiing of the central 
offices of the AlLlndla Mohamedan Ednoational Conference at 

Aligarh. 

Aligarh, Mar. 5 , 

Her Highness the^Begurn of Bhopal left here for Delhi by motor 
yesterday. Her son, Prince Major Harneedullah, iorited liar as 
the Captain of the OoUogo Cricket Team to an “ At Home.” She 
made a ^MirmaQent grant of taro hundred rupees m >ntlily totrards the 
Cricket Club of the College. 


Her Highness performed a number of ceremonies in connection 
with the female education movement and laid the foundalion-itone 
n| the oew £^eoaaa Boarding House to bo named after her the Sultana 
Boarding House. 

An address was presented to Her Highness on this occasion, 
tn replyingi ehs laid great stress on equally looking to both the 
wheels of the communal cart. She then declared open another 
boarding hoase in connection with the Mohamedan Cirls' School 
lately eetabUshed. Her Highness the Begum of danjira and a 
lurge BBinber of Maseatman ladios from Lahore, Moradabad, Lnoknow, 
AUahabad, Hyderabad, Delhi, Karachi and otJlier places, also some 
Buropean indies of the station attended the ceremony, after whieh 
the ladies assembled in their ^fSeuana Oouferenoe presiiled over by Her 
Highpese the Begum of Bhopal and held in the newly opened SSeoana 
Sohooi. It was resoWed that the Goofereooe bo held annually. The 
other resolutions passed dealt with eootal reform and the ooustitation 
of the Conference. Her Highness then visited the science iaimratory 
of the College and bestowed KhalaU on Maulana Haqqt and Qaai 
daii^uddin, Profeeeora of the College. 


Delhi Eeetimate. 

LoHfifm, Mar. g. 

In the House of Oommona to-dey. Sir J. D. Rees inquired 
fittKWting the estimated total cost of the move of the capital to 

mL 


' -^ Mbi* Bqberte replied that there would probably be some eteesa 
t original estimate of four mUlion, but how much, oonld not 

bo epld at present. '1^ Government of India wm <djOsety sorntinla- 
Iffg the attgineert jnd^architecta* proposals with a view to effeotiag 

"bII * ‘ 




Our London Letter. 


Loadofi, Idih IPId. 
Tat« Ofvmwq PaKLiAvsKT. 


debate OB t^ aho^ AmaBdoMBi^^ 
tobeeqMBl cooraa of debate ia (As Hogae wftt lend |b 
dieeoasioa OB ntettere aSeetiBg the British donlBkHW 
Seas as well at the Bnnaeroas important proMeais in jhiu^li 
which are at present In a rather unsetUed ooBdUdoBv . 


The King’s Speech baa been dngnlarlj devoid of ladllte inteirtet. 
Apart from a bri^ reference to the regrettable faUam of the relBe 
in the peninsula last antomn, no menHon is made ^anytmng elle, 
though it waa fully expected that the Speech would at least toiieb 
upon the Indian question in South Africa, which is undonbtedlx 
one of the gravest problems that has ever presented itaeK to lAs 
British Government. The House of Commons, however, wUl 
be able to discuss this Imperial question, as Mr. Maoi^um Sooin^B 
Amendment, which ^regrets that no mention is made of any antettO!^ 
tion of the position of British Subjects of Indian origin in Smitit 
Africa,” is coming before the House in a day or two. Ho dOttH 
the debate on this Amendment will be followed with intense aBBlefy 
by all those who are fully aware of the importance of the sahjoet to 
the Empire as a whole. 


London Souool or Oaisntai. LANQUAOBe. 


It is satiiifactory to note that good progress is being made with 
the project for establishing a School of Oriental Langosges ia 
London. The Government have intimated that they , wiu approvB 
of the incorporation of the School in the University, of LondM 
after the passing of an Act in eabstsntial accordance with the recoBi* 
mendations of Lord Haldane’s University Commission; and,B«ntL> 
ing such legislation, the School is to be established under i teyal 
Charter. According to the “Times, the draft charter has 
already approved by the Privy Council and oommuoicated to ^ 
various bodies to whom it is proposed to give representation on tht 
governing Council. It is hoped that contracts will be settled iB 
April and that the work will be completed early next year. Xh* 
Government have undertaken the flnancial responsibility for the 
structural adaptation of the buildings, now belonging to the LoBdoB 
Institution in Finsbury Circus, which are to be repaired and extant 
slvely altered to meet the neoessary requirements. It is esttmated 
by the Committee, of which Lord Cromer is Chairman, that the 
annual cost will be £14,000. The Government gfraot will btf 
£4,000 and that of the India Office from Indian revenues £l,2fl0. 
An appeal is to be msde for an endowment fund and for annBhl 
grants and sebsoriptions. 


This School will oertaialy provide an institution here, whioh ha* 
been a loog>felt waut. Curiously, though EogUnd's inteifesta in, 
Bast are enormons, site has been sadly neglectiog tq plaoa. 
facilities before the large number of Englishmen, who ath 
or abont to serve, in India and other parts of the Bast, fur auqtdrv^ 
tng an adequate knowledge of the Oriental languages. Itt flhtrBilBy 
and France, however, the case is quite different, as Berlta and FMht 
can already boast of excellent Schools, where Oriental langnagef atn 
tanght by efficient teachers. 


The scheme has the best wishes of all those who ha v^ the ttp* 
interests of the British Empire in India at hsMt. Bfficfent idikoB^ \ 
ledge of Oriental laugaages, particularly those spokea in tadli^ OB ; 
the part of British offioials cannot but lead to that deiDiddB ddgted 
of mutual understanding and promote that harmooy awd 
between the Indian and lira Kn^iehman, which are so ..aaej^iat^lnkt ~ 
the successful adwimstratiou of that great Dependeoey ; Jd ilte V 
Empire. 'v^' vt' 


OAKBaiooB : AppoxNYMBirr or OaiBiriAi. Tbaobabb;^ 
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The Foreign Service Studetite Committee hwre nj 
following gentlemen ne University teachers:-^ 

Abdul Khayr<ud-Dia in Arabto; Eusajn Kasim Eads*^iB 
and Alt Rica Bey in Turkiih* 


tnTBoBixT or TflTit TeUKisB Ehpxbi^ 


The State opening FarUamentary Session nnd tbe 

a||,Bb«orblng Ulster debate, ifMoh l^s followed the Speech from the 
have edipaed all Bthnr ibbIm during this week. Tbe un^ 
tteOiid omiree adop^ in forthBith moving nn Offielid 

AmnBdmentto the Addrose on the Irish question hss aaturaUg 

the Hotwe of Oommona of the opportanity for engaging , . , 

inte n linberi^ Um dahnlt on the Address, nud ' MiriBesa Bten,! M 

ilmii Imperial inleretl in trtber pntte of the Bmplro jhnrn 

h^; ignomd te fnr. : . l^h^.: 

lor the time bring act Baldiet te 


A meetiag under the auspices of the Ottoiaaii 
held in Cannon Street Hotel on the. 1 1th ibst. with 
arouring public interest in the imporlanne fit' W' 
tegittj of the OttoBiaa Bmpink Sir ThomBie 
the obnir. moved fltel iWntioB dpposlBi^lha' 
thePowero in the interiial affaira 
froiik:\.ibe :^ieet. ,ri»e BalkaB 
the Tttren^liaHaB War,*'bnslikaM in 11# C 
nl a nUddriril Ht. Mariat^* 
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' Hr. tBfwoM Cox “That this meeting regrets that the 

. Great Britain baa the apparance of haring been 

' ^j^etentiy directed against the Tnrkish Empire.” Ho admired 
dir Edward Giey as a man and a speaker, but could not admire his 
foreign policy, which had befon marked by a long series of blunders 
aibd di»8lerB. The whole policy of Great Britain, since Sir Edward 
CHrey went to the Foreign Office, had been marked by deliberate 
flftibaervience to Ruaaia, and the intention appeared to be to keep 
Turkey weak to be ready to be swallowed by Russia. Sir Edward 
iGi^y waa unable to move band or foot unti! he received his instruo> 
tioiis from St. Petersburg. A similar policy had been followed in 
l^^rd to Tibet and Persia. There bad been a complete departure 
from the traditional policy of ^his country. 

The Hon. Walter Gdinness, M. P., seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by Professor E. 0. Browne and passed un> 
imiinoasly. 

The meeting has made a profound and sympathetic impression 
is the City. 

SiB Edwaud Obey AND TuBKBt. 


The Ottoman Association has forwarded to Sir Edward Grey 
a memorandum on the situation in Eastern Anatolia and the Aegean 
. Islands, maintaining that attempts were being made to "frustrate 
tbs sincere endeavours of the Ottoman Government to establish a 
jmd and mrderly administration in the Armenian provinces.” 

To this Sir Eyre Crowe writes on behalf of Sir Edward Grey: 
am directed to inform you that Sir Edward Grey has under his 
ennaideratioD' the memorial of the Ottoman Association. 1 am to 
•Ute ihat he is in full accord with their desire to see peace and 
good government in the Turkish Empire, and that the considerations 
<icged by year Association have been duly weighed by His Majesty’s 
Oovernment in the efforts they are making, in conjunction with 
Mhsr Powers, to secure a permanent and satisfactory settlement of 
questions still outstanding in the Near East.” 

Pbusiaw Pbodlbms. 


The Timet publishes a long conversation which its Teheran 
oorrespondent hs« had this week with M. Korostovetz, the Russian 
Hinister in the Persian capital. According to The Timet, M. Koros- 
tdrotSt though somewhat reticent in the expression of his views, has 
impressed its representative with his sincere d^ire to deal with 
Farsia and the Persian problem in a sympathetic and enlightened 
flpW*' 

His ExoeUenoy, according to the report, has said that both he 
•Il4 the Viceroy of the Cancasus, with whom he had spoken at 
Tifiis, thoroughly approved of the policy of the withdrawal of 
lUssian troops now in Persio. The withdrawal, which had already 
h# 0 nn« ^ould be continued in the spring. There were, however, 
r ^p y Persians who feared a recrudescence of unrest in Azerbaijan 
FrhviiMM. 


In response to a suggestion tbab the Swedish Gendarmerie orga- 
nixadkm should We extended to fill the void, the Minister replied that 
Ibw RnsidaBS would riaturaBy prefer the Cossack Brigade to be en- 
preserving order iu the Russian sphere, 

’ he ^ well aware that tjhe question of an iuerease in the 

WW the Russian officers in Nor^em Persia was a delicate 
qiie, He added that it waa the policy id Iris Government to main- 
Iwlh the Anglo-HiNM^n Convention, to support the OoBstitution, 
gUfl aii intMih as polni|is to smooth away all difficulties. 


Iti Y^rd to the queeitou of the Azerbaijan elections nod of the 
, nlleg^ to ^ given by J^ssfa to Shuja-^-Dowleh, His 

'HxilUiimy sa^ thai the Rnasian 0<fntvik in Ax^baijjafr had been 

wiili the coarse of the elections. He 
question of a revisian of the Anglo- 
f It if? l 4 . would arise out of the situation in Azerbaijan. 

H> Kdrok^oveta expressed scepticism with re^rd to the im- 
/ slgidia^ ieali^ of a Trans-Persian Railway, 

he wai in mtouf of the more practical project of a railway 
. - or dulfa tp Teberah; Progteasive keheides were, in any 

pM,#^ take enro of thenmelvea without poshing. He 

f & cgpressf^ hiijaself in fkvonv of a loan to be made as soon as 

f as he thougf^ that the oonntry could not go on much longer 

lioiMy. He Wf» idso (mneerhed to place the Russian Bank, 
Irtu ■oma t^ paek had not been in a ffoqrishiog eonditian, on a 

0* Korostoveln is on the whole 
qf'B^an.diplomaey -'do hoi Qafor> 
■ uh f he# hopefei is to»tbe Mhro^ of Persia. We 
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scheme is a happy one and is certain to meet with the hearty appro- 
val of the general body of members. 

The hrst dinner, nnder the new scheme, was held last Saturday 
and was largely attended. Subscqneutly thoie present were enter- 
tained to a very interesting piogranime of music and singing. The 
intervals provided ample opportunity for social intercourse and the 
most cheerful and pleasant feelings prevailed during the evening. 
Judging by the success of the ‘opening night', there is every reason 
to look forward with no little interest to the subsequent periodical 
dinners, the most happy feature of which will be their purely in- 
formal character. The Committee of the L. 1. A. are to be heartily 
congratulated on the step they have thus taken. 

An Egyptian "Blub.” 

The most interesting person in last Saturday s 'Varsity Soccer 
match at Queen’s Club was an Egyptian undergraduate, H. Hegazi, 
who played for Cambridge, the winning team. He is, I believe, the 
first Egyptian to get a Blue, and though he is only in bis first year 
at the University, his name is quite familiar in the sporting circles, 
as he has already established a reputation on the Football-ground. 
Hegazi plays forward and is an excellent shot. The Light Blues 
were looking to him more than any one else to win the match for 
them, and though he certainly did not do full credit to himself on 
that occasion — and it must be remembered that the weather was not 
ideal by any means — he undoubtedly proved himself a pillar o! 
strength to his side. Hegazi plays in very light soft kid boots, 
without toe-caps, which give him a remarkable control of the ball: 
he gets the "feel” of it. The Young Egyptian is most popular 
with the crowd whenever he a()pears on the field, and the London 
Press has lately been full of his praise, llegazi's future career will 
be followed with very great interest by every lover of tbo game. 

Woman in Tubkbt. 

A leading article, under this heading, appeared in the Dai^ 
Telegraph this week. The communication, which is based on the 
series of articles, which Miss Grace Ellison has lately contributed 
to the columns of this journal, dwells upon the various aspects of the 
Turkish woman, who, it must be at once admitted, is very favouir- 
ably treated and doait with in this article. It is highly encouraging 
to notice that after all the true virtues and the real worth of the 
Turkish woman have been driven home to the Westernere with such 
force and empliasis, and no little credit is due, as I hare aaid in my 
letter of last week, to the efforts of Miss Ellison, who has tiras 
rendered a great service to her Oriental sisters. Tarkish women 
will no douU remember her with nothing but genuine affection and 
esteem. 

To those who have been closely in touch with the national move- 
ment for liberty aud freedom in the Turkish Empire, the noiqoe 
patriotism of the women in Turkey has struck them as tha moei 
hopeful sign of Turkish regeneration. A similar spirit has likewise 
been manifest in Persia among the women, to whose strong sense of 
patriotism Mr. Morgan Shuster bears ample testimony in hiS ^'Strang- 
ling of Persia.” Nothing can extinguish this fire of patriotism 
and liberty which has been kindled in the bleeding heart of these 
women in Turkey and Persia and the torch of li^t and guidance 
with which tiiey are determined to proceed oe the path of nationid 
freedom and national salvation will be in time productive of stupen- 
dous results and substantia] consequences for the ultimate welfare 
and prosperity of their countries. It is indeed a raagnificient spirit 
atkd Turks and Persians have every reason to be immensely proud of 
their womenfolk. 

The Indian woman, and in fact the Oriental woman in any part 
of Asia, has equally imbibed the same spirit and the same sentiment. 
The time is fast approaching when the Oriental woman will demand, 
and rightly demand, her recognition in the affairs of State and thst 
claims for "Votes for Women” will, I am sure, be put forward by the 
()riental woman with more dignity and more grace than is done hy 
her zealous sister in these islands. 

A new chapter is Iku ebout to open in the national life of the 
East, which if conducted with care, perseverance and statesmanship 
will go a long way towards the uplifting of the Orient in general. 

Impobtamt London Conpbbxnob. 

A OonfePsnee, under the auspices of the "Nationalities and Suh- 
^ect Racee Committee,” of which Mr. L. T. Hobhouse is Chairman, 
is to be held next week in London to discuss the following subjeots:— < 
( 1 ) The Pre<m Laws in India and Egypt, ( 8 ) Bussia'a lofiuenoe 
on British Policy and (3) Indentured Labour within the Empire. 

$ir Benry Cotton, K. 0. S. I., Hsi J. A. Hobson, and Bir 
iBuger Ohsement, 0. M. G., are thePreeiitekrte pf the Committees and 
the foRowing ^ntlemen are (expected to speak at the conference 
Bt; Heir Hardier H. P.» Mr. Zafar All Khan, Hr. Mansor Rlffit, 
Hr. IV. Xcherkeroff, Hr. H.^Butherford and otbsre. 
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Oo# fMdcri will rentdinber that it was onr iorariAblo cnstofn to 
_ take them into oor confldeooe m regards 

Ottf PItpportfirs* the finanoial position of The Comrade 

and we nwd to supply them in as 


. •• — vaavaaa aas ••• 

r kt detail as possilde the data for judging of the progress 
wir eiroiilation. 0 hts was thfl nnlv tn» 


W <Mir\ etroiilation. This was the only method wo adopted for 
Mirsiiillltg Tht Comrade, for we felt sure that in view of the spirit 
m^efntmraderte that existed between us and onr readers, they would 
wi tike hest of our canvassers, and that they would need no other 
#Up or spur to urge them on than the hare facts of our circulation. 
Xtjite so tnany other things tiiat have suffered a soa-change since we 
Wtigrated to Delhi, this procedure also was dropped. The 
MMon is not far to seek. As the poet saysi 




flwil after, ws had reached Delhi the Balkan W^ar commenced, 
IMBd wilii a ataflf far from complete and in fact not even 
that whicli we had at Oalcutta we were com* 
iji the situation arising out of the war and 

IOC jPtiod that we commenced to collect for the relief of its 
'twifafiMW. The arrangements that we were called upon to make 
1^ the aale of Turkiah Treasury Bunds took up still more time, and 
^ now appears to us that so much did we look after tlie flnanoea 
of owrs that we crippled our own. The 6gures of our oiroiUation 
which we used to furnish to our readers from time to time ceased to be 
J6ini|Mled and on going through our books wo have now for the 
BIrat titne leisura to realize that the utmost oonfunion prevailed in our 
We hatre no doubt many of onr 'readers must have bad to 
|ldi tip with a groat deal on aoc^mnt of such confusion; but they will be 
^ “* intiwlgence when they are in possession 

1 thd infoi^niAtioti ns th® loissos thut w© ourMlrM li^d 


r.r ' - 

. Wit«ui tbt-oujjh the ttt)k{xi<lneett or neglect of sf>nae of our reftcjers. 
WC Jiaro had a statement prepared of the number of new suheoribers 
ft^nt month to month daring 1^12 and 121 and 
, whose names were struck off during 

| pf 'y t* period. An examination of these figuiwa is net withoat soKle 
Sr**^?* T*'*®*» completdy I disposes of the theory of 

"; ll«Ra OT onr kind friends who would hare the world bslleva that 

of an honest policy to the desire to increase 
i^r. tdfoulatioo. 'As it happens, there has been a peiwptible falling 

dnrieg the montiia ta which 
to have reoonciled ourselvea — •‘ lor walm^ 
loss uf grace. In the nexl plaoe, 
no grist to our miU. If, liBw^r. ww 
: % names ol sabsorilMrs struck off we dtid thit 

when Indian Mussalmana were most generous !• 
I^'ng With ^ sofferiuge their brsthrvn in Turkey or nt 


our cirenlnj^ 


SepUmber. In the two years 1912 and 1918 onr eirenla^ 

IBS “**^1,.*** of fome 40p, and tf we t*ke lAto ! eon- 

■ si^nriion only the y«ar 1913 we find that our 

migration to pelhl there has been a net decrease el about 29# 
Instead of the increase which we bad so confidently etpecfel. thiiiiT 
figures would caiise os the greatest disquietude il they wera^ 
dieative of a decrease of appreciation of the rlewa polished h# 
The Comrade. To n cerUin extent they undouhtedlf ma^ £ 
natural chagr.n of tiie less indulgent readers at our 

unfortunate but equally unavoidable delays. Bnt i^e 

which we now propose to supply would convince our reiu^m 
that the decrease is in the main indicative pf Uie iofhaS 
or at least negligence of some of our readers in their d ealftifirt 
with ourselves. In the issue of 8tb February, 1913, we publish 
the amount of arrears which had not been paid up by the subnertbem 
whose naiaoa we had reluotanlly i-emoved from onr bboka oi 
f.nlU,r,. Tt.xc.«l,d R,. 2,700. Tl.. Zi.Tiaw fc 

cecd Bs. 4.GOO ; and it appears that B*. are due from sttbn- 
cril>erg whf)«o names have been removed during the last two montl^ 
while nearly Rs 1,300 are due from subscril^irno 3 
custom to paper is still being supplied in spite of tlieir defoulL 

as regards This represents unpaid dues of more than Rs. 9,000 in two temiL 

Comrade »od we sak onr readera wheilier it is possible for us tU go on m«i2 

m in as longer at this rate. We can Well understand a snhsoriber finding# 
progress newspaper not to his liking and disoontinning to bd d eubbdrilm 
)pted for though we must acknowledge with gratefulness that we have had 

the spirit remarkably few such eases to deal with. But we fafl to 

hey would umlerstaod the justice of continuing to rooeire a newspaper ow# 

no other from time to time expressiag admiration of the way inwhS 

irculation. conducted, and yet depriving it of its logitim«li» 

I since we dues. This shows some defect of character in our people Which 

d. The cannot assist them in attaining the position at which tlieif gaz* is 

fixed. We intend to send the list of such demnlters to the ttiocfi 
enthnsiastio among our subscribers in each district with • HeTto 
request them to assist us in baviug the^e arrears cleared, and citch ill 
them as would volunteer to do t||i8 work for us would, we need luwd^ 
say, deserve our heartiest thank's and save ue considerable tronblm 
To us nine thousand rupees are a fortune, but the few rnpeaa #W 
(mmenced, eech individual defaulter oweg us must be only a flea-biteto 

not even We, therefore, trust that each of them would hear thie in miS 

ere com- and discharge his liability to a friend and comrade. But that’ ia 

war and no* all. We find that it is necessary for us to have at 

ef of its least 2000 more subscribers within the next six monlha ^ 

> to make place the finances of The Comrade on a solid footing. Thli 

time, and aluMild not prove to be a difficult task. In fact if we had not hod 

le finances to remove the names of defaultem from our lists for petty arriii^> 
riroiUotion cot paid up chiefly through sheer indoienee and unbdMDCti-^a 

asod to be habits, we would not have needed to issue this appeal, XJof s^^ 

iW for the tence entirely depends on the support of our readers, did iM 

ed in onr trouble them even in our greatest difficulties because there weie Sto 

ive bad to greater difficulties of others in which we desired to bes pe ak 

my will be generous assisUoce. All those difficulties are now boppiJy ptor 

possession and it is only because we do not feel that there is rr dnWriik 
selves had person or community whose need is greater than ours that We aS' " 
■ readers. otretch our bond. We sliall now give every week the r^olt ^ 

uhsoribers app«sl» and we need hardly add Uiat oay other agsistahto w hS k 

1913, end The Comrade receireo from its aomerom aupporters Will he wdl^S 

I duriog to tts. Let our readers only remember that this is ad Cottntiasaj^ 

out some concern, nor the pet of a grandee on whose support it 

heory of an organ of public opinion entirely dependent on publie ' 

Beve thafc ment or support. If it languishes for want of soch t 

> increase naeot or support, whatever conclnsioo would be drawn It would 

le falling » oonelueioo adverse to the interests and reputation tJ ihe^TbiBc » 
a which ^e support of wlddh we have always relied, , V^***^^^ 


'WJJOiw they to us. In Jaunary, 1918. alone 

gilmdtd rai^^ namea. In Angusl tost another 

be otriKlk ctf. lad th|a fbllowod similar 'treatment in the 
liirt of ififi in tW previloaa duwa. II we turn to the net increase of 
dNoraase we find fa, 1912 the apt iccrease ranged between 96 and 

19ft IH firmf 'fyanv Mmsaesikoi 41 %.^# Im dl^ja at. ^ 


• aI e* # ® \ WM arv utMXA,, 

nni four ibnViii ih^ ty^xi two months there wm 

extensive weeding oat 


weeding oat 

Weal on for some three l|onth4^ ind tiiat gradually thf 
iimi# was converted intO ' a iner«ase which 

lasted to tha ead ' of ihe ytot*, The year I9i2' 
wiA a Blaughter of |bno<W as ire hai% 
ho: #onder thsle was - ^ deoreods of 419 

' Ill Fehraary aad' Haitdt ''-tk#i<e':’:. were. net 'daeboeei ^ 
|t<| a^ter thh* daereeaet dentiow^ 

edtdke .i Wff^. ' 


Twu death of Lord Hinto has caipted wide8prea4 *od 
sorrow throughout this coanivy. T 
The Late Eod i>f his Vloeroyalty wAs aasoeWedU 
of Miftto, opening of a new and fruitful era 

advaneeio the hlstoi^y of the peOd 
British Rale. He had sneceedvd Lord Guraon wHea the pofi 
was heavily overcast aad there were ugly iutiiCathme 
thoUder above the horizon. His brilHant and maeterfhljijred^ 
by biestiennous administration of affairs, left fhrhii 
of tfonWe, Shortly after his assumption of thA MA#%^ 
Oohserrotive Party wot crashed af ths lo^fk ^ ; 

caent, borne bn the crest of tiie popular 
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iliato »tid Lord Morle;f, ftnd both addressed tiiemlelros in mutual 
aymjiaihy and <kk operation to the task oC Indian, gorernan.oo* 
£bd^, their earnest oo-operation furnished another notable 
4^xnple of the great truth that principles may differ but men can 
4^ree. As We hare said, the situation in India wore at the time a 
dpoidedly ugly aspect. The agitation against the Partition of Bengal 
waa growing in fury and heat. Signs of grave unrest were breaktiig 
forth in various parts of the country. The bomb made its first appearance 
M W weapon in political crime, and it was soon realised that a serious 
anarchical conspiracy was organising itself underground in the soil of 
BOngal and spreading forth its tentacles in invisible wajs to distant 
jp^vinces. It is not difilcult to imagine what might have happened if a 
tns^ of less courage nud resource tlian Lord Minto had l)een at the helm 
•of the Indian administration. As it was, tlie situation was saved by 
omorkable tact and wisdom anS a courage of a high order. Not only 
the anarchical movement was arrested by the application of drastic 
Uaeasures, but it was shamed into self-rebuke by its txdng robbed of all 
Idretence at patriotism or moral justification. Lord Minto had Uie 
wisdora to perceive the distinction between anarchical crime and 
legitimate and healthy unrest, and the courage to apply tu the latter a 
MOasure of liberal political reform in frank sympathy with the growing 
oepirations of the people. Those who have never been able to rooon* 
eBe themselves to the Miuto-Moiiey reforms, who in fact would fain 
IMithem torn out of the Statute-Book and the country handed over 
|0 ^e «ole and tender mercies of the ‘^men on the spot,” have a 
^rious foudness for discussing the autltorship of the measures. 
They Hite to persuade themselves and others to believe tliat Lord 
!^Qto was a well- meaning but a sttnple-mhided Viceroy who easily 
fdil iuto the wiles of an astute Radical statesman and was gently 
^bn^ooned into doing what he, if left to himself, would have never 
ventured to do. As an estimate of Lord Minto nothing could be 
liftore inaccurate. Asa matter of fact, Lord Minfo himself claimed 
Ifublioly on more than one occasion that he took the initiative by for- 
amlating a scheme of reform which the urgency of the situation 
4BiukDded, and we have no reason to doubt its veracity. The form 
in which the reforms ultimately emerged was of course the result of 
ah earuest and fruitful collaboration with Lord Morloy. But this 
does not mean that Lord Minto was led into a course which ha disliked 
wt heart. Ho was a man of upright and independent character. He 
was too aiive in his sensibilities to become a dupe or be easily gul- 
M. He saw with clear and steady gaae the forces working around him. 
BeHoos unrest was growing, Political crimes were becoming danger* 
oipihoth in character and magnitude. An overwholnllnj^ section of 
educated classes, who had no sympathy with political murders 
smd anarchism, were nevertheless feeling iropationt of the narrow 
BmiU within which their political energies were cooped up. All 
thia was liorae in with irresistible eitect oh the inquiring mind of the 
Vicefoy, and be immediately saw the danger of sticking to his 
gunf and refusing to move ahead. He took his courageous 
iieciielon, which finally laid down the lines of India’s political 
and stiwatgtbenod the foundavions of the British Rule, 
^is is the greatest service that any statasmao can have the privilege 
rehder to this country and to the Umpire. Another service 
that Xie^ Minto did to India was his bold recognition of the prin- 
Muiit all p^diricsl evoU^^ have a communal basis in 

where religion was the dominant force in the lives of the 
This historic pronouncement was made at Simla in 1906 
Li refponae io the famous Moalem Dey uUtiou, and the debt of 
giftl^itde that the Mmiaalmaos owe to Lord Mioto can hardly be 
q^lirtatuiu^ Lor4 MfhW was a straightforward, chivalrous and 
gV4liroo«^^^^l^ tmhUwian wlmse peraona.l integrity and ehartti 
yi^ ^ 4ike of th^ of India. His death 

loss to India and the We join with the euiire 

Z|filan jj^ple oondolenfie Lady Minto 

bereaves^ 

tb Ante that through the wise and timely intervention 
'•:< V of His Mennor Ih# Lierttenant-Oovernor of 

Agfw Medhcnl thd i^anjab the strike of th« Lahore Modkal 
Oddege students Itas come to an end. They 

hate been readmitted in a body to the College, 
has decided to boM an independent inquiiry into their 

~'^<i^|nc«s.ai»d the whole troutde td which they gave rise. The 

ni^Covernor’i note on the subject refers to “ such dis- 
ifieasnre in rega<d to Ml nr any of the stndents as 
approve.** We trust, howevCr, that after a searching 
W in%; theOoUejj^ no saph measure- would 

^ desirable. The siadents’ atti tude 
heen marked with modera- 
n^;>reM^nai^ ;'d^ they 

'■,:|to^^’e»B,bark an egtresiyi^i^r|e'>it'h a light 
cd defiano^.^ 

0^|iwy«|i|^;#fi^ of ; afiairs 

"■ not 

t.- be- esr- 
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dosing tlis school for one year. Such heroic remedies are simple 
enough to adopt, but they iurariably. cause infinite harm all round, 
more particularly t<» the repntatiofi of the foepoftSihle authorities for 
adrainistralive capacity and tact. We need not go at length into 
the causes of the trouble at the Agra School. They may briefly be 
summed nj> under the one general head of harsh and unsympathe- 
tic treatment. The complaint in this case is not against the pria- 
cipal himself — the students, in fact, speak of him io terMs el 
sincere respect. But they say that under the existing rules he la 
absolutely unapproachable, and his assistants, Lrs. J. P. Modi and 
0. M. l)e, with whom they have to deal directly, are invariably ovor* 
hearing in their manners and never let the students' grievanocMl 
reach the Principal. Comphu'uls against l)r. Modi have bows 
frequent, and we can well recall a particular occasion when hO 
pursued ratlior vindictively a stndent that had somehow iitourred 
his displeasure. Me seems to have acquired considerable infitteneo 
over the Principal and is considered to enjoy unlimited freedom to 
have his own w.ay ill all matters relating to tlio instruction, dis- 
cipline and general welfare of the students. Bo that as it may, wb ' 
trust that the local Government will promptly intervene and 
remedy the situation. The School should be opened artd ttid* 
students allowed to go back to their studies, and if any discipliii- 
ary measures are deemed necessary, they should be devised in thW 
light of the results of an impartial inquiry into their grievances. 

OoK Calcutta contemporary, the .1/wsso/man, calls attention to a serionw 
situation in connection with a number Iw 
Mosques and Burial mosques and burial grounds in a suburb <i| 
Grounds. Calcutta which are situated on a vast tract 

of land that has been acquired for thfi 
extension of the Kidderpur Docks. The mosques are threateifijs4 
with demolition and the burial grounds are being swept oleai^ 
of all vesligt*s of tombs. Our contttmporary thus describes the 
situation : — “ Now, the acquisition of a vast tract of land, for thi^ 
extension of the Kidderpur Docks, at Sonai, ICrishtapnr, Belpaknl 
and other villages, in the suburbs of Calcutta but within the jurisdith 
lion of the District of the 24-rargatina8, affects some 15 mosques an^ 
about 12 burial grounds. With the exception of 2 or 8 which ari^ 
likely to be spared, all the mosques are going to be demolished, soma 
of the grave-yards have already Iwcn dug up end human bones aii4 
skulls have boon taken out and exposed to public view, some of tb5 
grave-yards have been levelled to the ground, and thus Moslem fediiqj^ 
has already been outraged. Several days /igo the demolition of a 
large mosque at,Nashkarpar was undertaken, four of its 6 dooMsi 
were dismantled, when some Mnssahnans iuterfortd and the work qf 
demolition has thus been stopped for the time being. The qiiestloil 
has become a serious one and unfortunately the authorities are itj!t 
letliargic inepite of the repeated representations of the local Mobtb^ 
dans. So lung ago as November 1909, the MusSalman residtnfit dl 
Sonai, Tndri, Muchikhola, Krishtapur and other villages submit^ fi 
hiemorinl to the then Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, stating Uiat 
the 6000 biglvas of land acquired by the Port Commissioners oonUdtMKl 
mosques and burial-grounds wherein lay entombed the remaiiM ot 
several saints and pious men who were leaked upon with much iteneiral^ 
tion by the Mohamedan public and the extlnotion of which would 
considered as an act of sacrilege, telling very heavily fipoil tkb 
religious susceptibilities of the Mohamodans. While drawing thw 
attention of tlte Government of Bengal to that memorial we eatd in oeir 
issue of the 19ih November, 1909: * We join the m^nmriaUsta ta 

* their prayer that the mosques and burial groaods in queatioti wa 

* be retained and we trust that the case will receive a mostsympatbetL 

* conwdetatlou at the hands of a level-headed ruler like Sir Edward 

* Baker,’ We find our trust was misplsoed and our hope has beaii 

falsified. The matter has now reached sei'ious proportions, and thak 
under the rule of a Governor, known to be so jtisfc and sympatheUm 
Uoy somelime we are being informed of the acts of sacrilege tbit ifi# 
being perpetrated by the Dock authorities. We ourselves went 4b 
ilie spot several weeks ago, saw things with our own eyes and wait 
satisfied that the grievances were quite genuine. Before we took 4fe» 
matter up in the columns of the Musaalman we considered il 
imlvisable to write to His Excellency the Governor a dsml-ofilciid 
letter and seek redress from him.” Accordingly on ^a ifital 
jaonary the Editor addressed a letter to His Excellency’s Priasg# 
Secretary setting forth the facts of the matter and requesting If ia 
Excelleocy to intervene and settle it peacefully in vie# of tha seridmi 
shock it would otherwise cause to MoNlem feelings. The Bditnr^ 
however, received a ^‘stereotyped reply” from the I^rivate Seoretaij 
ioH. K. ^e Governor, informing him that ¥ft Inttnr hail nfidwr 
Mis ExcelteneyV orders been transferred to the Ohtef Secretary t# 
the of Bengal for disposal, “ to whom any furtbsk 

o6jrt<|fi|>oad*^c0 on the subject should bo addfiMtsed.*^ Ooroontsbat 
poraratproqeedt i ‘*We have since writad lor a favourable reply froai 
^0 ^retsr^^^ have received no rqipofise yet. Alt 

tha m and n»ora seriotia every day and af 

appsi;an|ly ^e au^orities^ apathetiei we consider it auf.duty ba| 
to Je ;j|i|[aqi owr id oncq to yoioe the leeHnga gadl 

ak^lMQta of dnr cbfl^ <m tiM anbjebt. Tile quastjan 

l^ ogsr it affects the Muasalmsiia all over 
' " iloiiaae and U huriMittoaiidf ara iarolv^^ Wa (mf, aritit 
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MoteiniKU’ary, that tha Beogal Ooreroinenl troold talce imnediato 
to itMjnifa in^ the whole matter end alley pnblic anxiety and 
wliltii. Bat the crux of the eituatioo, to which the Munialman haa 
f^hjUy dfffjn pointed attention, te that the Government of India 
•i^ld move ptomptijr to amend tlie Land Acqniaition Act so aa to 
♦iprfqde all placea of public worahip and btirial-grounda from the 
iaope of ita operation. The AlMndia Moelern League iinanimotialy 
ptffftd a reMololion on the aubject at ita Agra Seeaion, and now it 
MMama for aome Mnaaalrnan Member of the Imprial Legislative 
Ootmcil to aek a queation with a view to |iaecrtain what the Qovero> 
went intenda to do in the matter. We need not aa; how urgent the 
matter haa xrown. Ita riabt aolution wonlwfor ever remove a aoiuce of 


oaatter haa grown. Ita right aolution wopUffor ever remove a aoiuce of 
|>abUo anxiety and alarm which ia reeponaible for nninoroua diffionl- 
liea and eiobarraaamenta that the officials have to face in their 
efforta to maintain pnblic tranquillity. 


**Bx-Oiti*m'’ writoa to na aa follows: — I must thank you for 
your kindly publishing my last letter and 
A loat tomb* for your generous remark in reference to 

mjaelf. May 1 aak the further indulgence 
of yoar allowing this short letter also space in one of your issues. 
I hear that the ‘ Zinat-ul-Masajid’ — architecturaily jwrhaps the 
aeQond beat mosque in the Dellii town — is now included among the 
* MWient moDoments * to bo looked after by the Government. This 
iW M It should be, a matter for congratulation both to the 
^OTeroment and the public. U seems to me it would be appropriate 
(0 anggeet a htting recognition of the claims to memory and 
iaepeot of the founder of the mosque — I’rinccss Zinat-nn-Kisa 
Begam* daughter of Aurangziob. At her own request she was 
Iwtied within the mosque, close to another enclosure said to have 
(be^ the receptacle of sacred relics, probably a similar institution 
^ what yotthave in the Jami Mosque. The two enclosures do not 
Aghit now, Stephen in his book on the archeology of Delhi men- 
ifiiiAS that the tomb disappeared immediately after the mutiny. It 
would be a aimple matter, 1 think, and not very expensive either 
to iraiae a tomb with an engraved Uead-atone at the exact spot 
which can equally easily be located. Aear-ut-S'anaitui cou- 
tiina a ooinplete record of the head-stone engraving ir»oluding the 
weraea, evidently her own composition and after the familiar style 
■it of the lady's annt, Jahan Ara : 

oi •*! jiU 

C^\ jd Cy»^J j} )\ \L^ 

iPh# work could perhaps be taken in hand as part of the repairs 
which I think are needed to tire mosque. There were evident signs 
wi ueglfot and decay when I last saw the place not hmg ago. 
Jt have no donbt that the authorities have already taken notice of 
ihe condition of the mosque, and that my present suggestion will 
teoeive a sympathetic consideration, should it be placed before them 
4a a euitable form. In case tirere should l>e more pmsing demands 
nubiio funds in other directions, 1 hope permission would be 
lofikooming for doing the work by private subscriptions. By the 
way, ‘ Zaih-uii-Nisa’ in A«ir-«s-A’art(itf*Vl is clearly a misprint for 
106^^ “ 


iSTwa Gonatantinople corrcapondenl of the ATsar Writing about 

the financial difficulties of the Tnrkiak 
^ Fmancul Government, says that the finandai boycott of 


Turker. Turkey by France, at the instenoe of llnslia, 
i^ppeors to be maintained, with the result that 
jttmiw laao ever^iocyeariing anxiety ia this country as regards thf 
process of putting the screw n|>on Turkey is being 
A^i^g iaiiwfttialy far} for the continued inability to pay salaries 
wS.’iiitffti l)Hy lead to aaarohy in Government departments. Hereto* 

' iakk the aiwit has at least been provided with suffitdent pay to 
wadaiaiit dispipTitie, and ibo feeding aud supplying of tlm troops hM 
wet fsilhrll ThedUfllenByr however, of fioaing cintraefors who will 
awliatm W Wly the •vwy on eredit is besoming 

^ II laiAviafia that a failure lo thw respect would lead to 

'•' j SiiM i t t . “Is Ilws4a ay Fri»*** 

*0 luenr the feepoaefcbility ot such a o^>llapee of the 

fitSUyriioaay,^^^ commodity, should Iw 

S^n market ftihisol ^ laws of supply and 

,2^ .rf U^^WnloS rf i» Into • ^«<»1 

' RST fe •pnI,ia«l»mU to tlw twiM ol nooMlru^™ 

In, Om gi»(A or ooioowow. W.^4 
STS BilWa lw» ito oojto^ to mtontF,^ 

wnw’. iknrtdn^ljat# 3*patoff 
to hntono rwnitotorpfiiooW*^ 

15SSS^S2tiS6..iw*oi»-- - • V** 
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The Comrade. 


The Press Act. 


VIII. 

Wa are afraid we have already taxed the patience of our readeia 
by the close study which we have made in so many soocei^vw 
issues of the Press Act and its many defects bri>U|^4 
to lightby the judgment of the Calcutta High Court iu our Panaphleiv 
Case and the argumeu Is used for and against the amendment of ttm 
Act in the course of tbe debate in the Viceroy’s Council. But #b 
long aa ihe Act remains on tbe Statute Book of India there it hw 
such tliiug as the liberty of the Press, and although it ia hot wiibili: 
the power of any of us to repeal or amend the Act, we must do the 
next best thing we can and convince every fair-minded reader thik 
the Act is an impossible one. To-day we turn to tbe queatiim <d 
the duration of the Act and discuss whether the Ooveromenl ot 
to-day has the same conception of its temporary character aa. tibiw 
Qavernroent of Lord Minto that passed the Press Bill, 

It must be noted tliat when the Press Bill came np for dlsottariolg 
in the Viceroy’s Connoil four years ago more than one amehdiheni 
was moved by non-official members witli a view to limit the dwtattow 
of the Act. The first was moved by Ihe Hon. Mr. Gokhale whdr 
asked that the Act shall remain in force for three years only from; 
the date on which it receives the assent of tbe Oovernor-QeaeiWL 
This amendment was fully justified by tlie speech of the Hon. Sir 
Herbert Kislcy who piloted the Bill through the Connoil In traoing 
tbe history of Press iegislation and the administration of thw ^uai 
laws of the lond in connection with the Press, the then Hoa^ 
Member pointed out that the Press In I&dia had been free (eko^i 
during two periods) for seventy- five years, in fact ever since wr 
Charlea Metcalfe repealed the Li<^nsiDg Act which was in force 
up to 1885. Tbs two periods during which the freedom of the 
Press was interfered with were, firfl, the period of the Mutiny wbM' 
the entire Press was nnder absolute control for one year and no more, 
and second, the period from 1878 to 1881 when onlf the Vernacidar 
Prem was subject to the control ita|> 08 ed by tbe Vernacular PiriMW 
Act of 1878. During tbe latter period recourse was only once 
bod to the provisions of ihe Act which was repealed in 1881, Be* 
tween 1870 and 1907 even the ordinary law waa put in motiou i^aiasl 
the Press only sixteen times. On theSrd of ditr*e, 1907, hoW4^. ftil 

Government of India issued a Resolution in which Uie^ refarWd 
“ tbe recent outbreak of lawlessness in the Pan jab and 
Bengal ” and to tbe “deliberate efforts made by a number ol 
newspapers, both English and Vernacular, to inflnenes thb mfiiidl 
“of the people, to encourage ill-will between classes, to {nroinolw 
“ active hostility to the Government and to disturb tlii puMie 
“ tranquillity in many different ways.” Now we know what ib|M« 
newspapers were, what motives they had for their writings apd what 
leseonsUey preached. We also know the nature and fi»‘ifeeobi»gf 
character of the outbreaks of lawlessness in certain partsNif tker 
country which had forced upon the attention of the OpfOriWeiil 
of India the efforts made by these papers. These mattiili of 

such recent date that we need not refer to them in BtHf 

the cimmustances of the time would be forcibly brought to one^ i 
if we refer to the defence of the Newspapers (Incitements to 
Act of 1908 by Lord Morley at tbe Indian Civil Bervioe tonniw 
in London. The Secretsa-y of State for India said on tlmt occ<«i|fl|: 

Whflu I am told that an Act of this kind i« a rBStrlction on toe 
^ of the Proso, I do not accept it for a moment, . . i i; , 

said “Ob. these iuoondiafy articles" for toeyaw fqixaiUai^-v, 
Jnd m«idcjc.«s - " are were froth." Yes they we , 

they are froth stained vritb bloalsbed. When yftu 
admitting toot they delltoratoly write these orticlce wsa ntottom, ' 

thctc nowteopers with a view m furthering, tanideious AOWtoW 
talk of the freedom ot the Press in oonoestiott with that fe 
moontoine. We have now got a vwy Badkad Hoasis ut' Otoitolto f , 
the better for yoti. Iff we^e stfU a 






Wim-' 


So much the better f^ yon. If I tme i 
liouas of Commons, 1 should not mind far a 
to the Uottse**and 1 am sure that ay ooHeAj 
tn say that when you hnd those artidlas eh 
toawod expmriy^gpedlo muditoMa 

when you «*»" * *?» 

it is moehshUie to talk of the ^ fmedan, or ft, , 

'any 
■■'t wfii 
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liOT^ lfhilO» whoae !<»«« India monrna to-day wi(h deep angnlali aa 
^ a true friend, anfioaneed in the He»<»Imloo of <lio 8rd of Jtino, 1907« 
tKlA ** the Governor-Oeoeral i‘*e no desire wlmterer to restrict Uie 
* fc^itimate. liherty of the Press to criticise the action of the 
'^ Government, and he wonid he most reliictHot to curtail the 
freedom of many well-conducted papers because of the misbehaviour 
**of a few disloyal journals.” All tl*at lie did on that occasion was 
to ash Local Oovemments to inslituto proKecutions against the 
dhdoyal journals under the ordinary law of the land. The resiitt 
WAS tl»at npto the end of 1909 forty-seven prosecutions, or almost 
exactly three times the numbers <»f prosecutions uodertaknu in the 
pref^os thirty-seven years, were underlakHn in pursiiance of these 
As a further precontion the N<*wsj>aper (Incitements to 
00^0^) ^Aot was passed fh 1908. Although these measures 
|Nre«^ ample for the snpprcsslnn of incitements to murder and like 
ofl^uces, and newspapers of the character to which Lord Morlojr 
iwfsrDed iu his defence of the Act of 1908 ceased to exist before 
thf P/ess. Dill eameon the legislative anvil, Lord Minto's OoVern- 
AShsd for the passage of the latter Bill in 1910. To our 
odlid. . * wholly unnecessary precaution at the time; but 

Qc»verpmont thought otherwise, and with the help of their official 
wiajority carried the day. The Hon. Sir Herald Stuart, then 
Umn* the Bill on the circumstances 

tben etisting. He said that *' the oounteTpart of its provision 
*» wUl be found In an Act passed by so great a Liberal statesman 
•* ae iff. OlaiLtono. As he aald in his spew^h in the House of 
*• Cororaona, ‘the question is whether the measure is roq*tired by the 
^ * circum4.*ances, and whether it is adapted to the circumstanofs.* 
My Lord* we believe that it is adapted to the circiimstnuces ; that it 
** is required by the cirouiusto tiros tio one can doubt for ii moment." 
Hi* chief, Sir Herbert Uisley, had in introducing the Hill four days 
previously described in great deUil what, those circtnnstances were. 
Ha hfd said that “«veiy day the Press proclnim.s, openly or by suggos- 
** t\ottor allusion, that the only cure f.ir the ills of India is independence 
** fqom foi^lgq rule, independence to be won by heroic deeds, 
•* sclfrsiicrifioe, martyrdtmi on the part of tlie young, in any case 
** Ay foms form of voiUnce. Hindu mythology, ancient ami modern 
^.history and more specially tli« European literntnre of revolution 
« aiM ransacked to furnish examples that justify rov<dt and proclaim 
** itA Inevitable success. The methods of guerilla w irfuro as prac- 
** in.Circadiv, Spain and South Afreu ; MaxuiniYS gospel of 
assassi nation; Kosstiih's moat vhilent doctrines ; the 

things of Uiwsian Nihilists, Hie murder of Marquis Ifo ; the 
**4talqjti« between A rjuns and Krishna in the Gita, a book that 
•* I* t» Hindns what the Imitation of (Jkrut i« to emotional Chris- 
** these are pressed into the aentio* of indamiog impression- 

«aMe mtfids.*' 

As we stated in a previons article of the series, on the authority 
of tl|0 1*1® d*' '■**”''***•• had greatly been altered 

by the iatroductii^n of tbe Minto-Mmley rofonus, and, in the words 
ofvLord MJhto, we were thm " at the eommeDcement of a new 
poiiUekli era.** Can any one say that tliere has been since 1910 even 
at single day the kind lawtc^sneas wliioli had induced Govern- 
to interfere with the freedom of the Press, or that there 
beefi Incilemente of thechavacler mentifinerl by Lord Morley and 
late Sir Hetbert Disley? Wheic are the incitements to violence, 
Md whfiw.Ute references to eastern aiyihob^gy and western ti.^ratore 
ail jostifyiti^ revolt and pr<:>otaiming its inevitable snocess? 

ViiwtiaN of gtiefiillw warfare as praotioed in Circassia, Spain and 
A|rLia and whoy>i^sehes from the gospoi of politiesi ssssssriia- 
MWat^tdittg to- I There are no douU nnsrehists working 
lltpdiA# hqt thf!7 neither itiHwvnce ilie normal political life 

^otry . sqceevd in securing recruits fo^m among the 
citiaent throhgh the inditeements offered by. any section of the 
they;<^^ times before the re- 

w#ro estaMMied. Lord Minto had truly gauged 
jiistiAcatiou for the release of the 
.Ijttme^aUly on ithe Press Dill ii(>on the 

ti. pqlltlo^ entirely changed, that the . 

of wMeli. they were leaders---S(!diiiuna It was — 
,{,«U^lirrkedi^ wlifeh can no longer be 

II^UMatyiy ineiuded AS part id the political agitation in which 
W^rf SO dnlpably implicated,’* Lord Minto then said tliat 
i.v4 that wa are no merger confronted by a political move- 
^ftiqh as tltay inaugnrated, bnt are face ^ with an anar- 

against Br{li«h and Indian comm u- 
r it^ he J(>ng before wo oaq exterininate the 
' d^trsf iS>»m*buqities' agree to work, hrgethkr hand in 

in 1910 when 

:^rSsa, Aqt .do«S. "th'd, dresson • that 

^ **' ..f^imnieiidiHig Uie 
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of the then Viceroy, Lord Hfinto, the present Homo Member will not 
find it difficult to furnish nn equMlly long and hoiiit le tale of 
such outriiges, including ihe awful crime of the 23rd Decrmher, 1912, 
when 4iur present Viceroy was to miraculously^ saved by, Pro\ideuue, 
thougli not without most severe injury. The Press Act prevented 
none of those crimes and the rigour with which it is being adminis- 
terod does not seem to make the least impression on the secret v 
conspirators. As for any good effect lhai it may tm claimed to hare 
produced on the ordinary ciiiztMis, the reformed Council had already, 
succeeded in rallying the raoclerafes who could have been induced/ 
if the reforms had long been withheld, to indulge in violent . writ iiig 
and thus court the rigours of the Press Act. If these Copu^ 
eds are to be made to degenerate into ineffective and puerito de- 
bating societies tliat make no impression whatever on the Goveriin 
ment and as!^i^t in no way in making Government's policy more and 
more popular, then indeed (here is every prospect of a jonmalielio 
saturnalia such as India witnoKned in the period just preceding I ho> 
reforms. But if such is not the de,sife of Government, the roiao^* 
d ct'C for the 1 less Act has ceased to exht and it should not itaiii ■■ 
ihe Statute Book a day longer. 

The lion. Mr. Gokliale whose support of the principle oflhePVbtt 
Bill in 1910, ulthouKh very reluctant, had made such a tremendouSi^ 
difference both to its supporters and opponents, had also based it o# 
the extraordinary siiitaUon when the Bill was introduced in tlik 
course of his first fpeech with which the consideration of the Bill in ' 
the Council had commenced. He had referred to the hardships and 
risks involved in the existence of such an enactment, but he had aaid 
that “ all these risks may be temporarily liorne if they help in some 
measure to free the air of ideas of which I have apoken. Only it i§ ^ 
of the utmoet importanre that they should he tempornnj,and I therefori 
most earnestly urge that the operation of this lau) thoild he limitel to a 
period of time years only." Mr. Goklmlo subsequently moved an 
amendment designed to m;d<e the demsnd of security an exceptional 
iiistoml of a universal meaRiire of procanli*.n, but be could notgetmbre 
than 9 votes against 50 on the side of Government. In Mr. QokiiateV 
own words, Ids amendment was “not only defeated, but positively 
slaughtered,’' and he used this as nn argument to prove that “ if after 
“the expiry of three years the general hi» nation in the country requites 
**t.hat similar lei/iHlatioM Hlinidd acniiti fm ii, (here Would Dot bd 


that similar legislafioM should again ho in force, 

“the smallest tlilliculiy in fhft way of tlio Government paasing^anothtr 
“Bill like this tluongh the Council as it is constituted." When he 
the amendment limiting the operation of iho B.ll to 
years, Instead of a bare 9 Mr, Gokbale secured no 

the votes of all tlie‘ Iqr 
of the Punjab Govern- 


moved 
three 
less than 16 
dian Members 


votes, or prsctically 
except the Dominees 


ment and a couple of ‘Merr torlal magnates,” Even Hoii. MettbetS r 
like Nawab Abdul Mnjid C. I. E., and Baja Paitab Bahadur, of/ 
Purtabgarh had opposed Government. Mr. Mudholkar who subUw 
qnenlly moved a similar amendment of his own, had said in snpp<^ 
of Mr. OoklmleV Buiendment that “there is no principle which bitf 
“lieen more unreservedly odmiited and considered more sacred, attd* 
“which is rsgariled as more in accord with the British Conatitnthw.v 
“than the principle of the Riipreniacy of m v, and I would beg tlie GooiH*. 
“oil to see this that of tlie cloibing af tin Executive witliexirarirdi...,** . 


•thing v>r tlH Executive with exiraordiusry , 
“powers Rhoiild be cmfiriod to the nwrowost possible limits atui 
“should nrd go beyond the exigencies of the situation. When these 


“exigencies cease, it would be a fit occasion hir the expiry pf Hie Abh 
“It would lie not a little difficult to obtain a repeal of the Aetk. 
“1 say, 88 in the case of the Irish Act, this present Act should exnlr* 


present Act should expirp. 
“of Itself at the end of three years unless its cmitiouance tlieu ia • 
“considered necessary by the Governor-General in Oounoil " 
The Hon. Mr. Basu, who also had a similar amei^hwil 
hiandiog io hfs name, gave Ids snpjiort to Mr. Gakhale’s amende 
ment and ba^ed it on the speeches of Government Members. - 
IlepJpni? ' ebalf of aovernment Sir Heihert Risley feared he o«uM * 
hold out no hopes that the amendment would be accepted, but it is pf 
the utmost importance to note that he based his rejection on the 
ground that “ we cannot predict with any degree of cerlainty thak/i 
“ that Olid (getting a Press temperate in tone and honest in la- ■ 
“ tenlion) will t>e attained after two or three or even after five 7 
“ years. He added : “Ihe lion, Mr, Gokliale told os at an Mflier r 
“ stage of the debate that the air was thick with anti^AiitStii, 

“ How soon will it clear ? Can we be certain that it will be cleared 
“within a certain Huml*er of yeiirs? . . . If the people concerned 
“ have Hiems' hes applied the remedy that w« desire, nothing will be 
“ easier than to repeal the Act.” From this it is as clear as it 
can be that, although Government could not at the time occept a , 
definite period as the lemporsry limits within which the exigenctea 
that hsd c.vl!ed the Press Act into existence would Cftsee f.o cxisf, 
they did regard it as a temporary measure tq be tep<>ale(l “ if the 
« pw|opU c<Uicernorl themselves appH-d the remedy that we dealrp.^ ' 
very eff^’ctlvely qoot^ in the dvlaite jii 
en ubitervttion of that unbending Tory journsl The Spemtd^; 
tlfjlt measures a« t6mi>»*rary 

, ** ^^tbcsutlous ; India cannot be governed by a scries of resiylet{d(& 
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** eWDtiiii no teed of progrees, no poesibifitj of fraeiffleetioo/* 
Of now torn to the replj of the Hon, the Home Member of 
t<Hd^j;to the nrgament tbet the oonditione of 1914 are wholly 
thoM which 'called! the Proia Act into being. He aaia : 
** Althongb the Hon. Mover from time to time and other Hon. 
** Menbere rrj^eeent to nt, that the tone of the Preea has greatly 
" hnpfored* that the general sitaatioDbaealsogreatlyirotMroTed'— 
^ it Is a faronrite topic with the Hon. Mover — it seems to me it 
** innild be very rsali to remove these very things that have secnred 
** that improvement. Yon might as well say to ns when after 
great labour and expense and many sanitary regnlntiuns wo have 
'improved the health of a town, * why have this expense and these 
** * harassing regulations, why not get rid (V them ?' What applies 
** to the bodily health of a country may aho opply to the lueutal 
beditli of its newspapers.” 


Now, if this means snytliing, it means (hat like many sanitary 
regulations neceresry at all times for tliu bodily health of a 
country/* the Press Act must he treated as a permanent 
measure necessary for the maintenance of “the mental healtli ” of 
its newspapers. We wonder whether we shMll be courting merely 
the mild trestment meted out to newspapers under tlie Press Act sm h 
as the oonflscation of their security and the seizure of their entire 
priotiog'press, or bringing im our devrtted head a few years’ deporta- 
tion, if we refer, “ direoHy or indirectly, whether by inference, 
suggestion, allusion, raetsphor, implication” or the alboon>pr«liensive 
the **ptkerwit«" that in making such a statement aa he did on this occa- 
•ion the Hon. 81r Reginald Craddtwk wa»< breaking a pledge given 
on b^ialf of Qovernment by his late predecessor, 8ir Herbert Risley. 
Mr. Bevan's llionghlful and admittedly iiiiparliHl study of Indian 
Kationalism suggests to us a simile somewtiat diiTerent from that 
need by the U on. the lI«>mo Meinl>er. Tiiu Press Act remaining 
permanently on the Indian Statute (look will not he (he sarritary 
regulations of Sir Reginald CrMddrrck to insure “bodily health” in 
tfaeoounlry but the surgeon* a steel frame of Mr. Reran which assists 
the patient's rectivery and iha < jnstiHes tlie temporary restraint it im- 
pQies, btil wliioU the Hon. the Home Menber would prefer to use 
pei;roan«ntly‘>~as a substitute fur natural ftarnlysis, Even Sir 
Regiuald Oredduck could not deny that llie tone of the Preas and 
the general eituation had greatly improved. If ary oontirmntiou of 
tide klgniilcaitt silence is needed, the comments of I'he Pioneer 
on tHe “Indian Peril” articles of 2’As TtffKMi supply it. The whole 
thing hit fallen dat 

But “ the improved tone of the Press ” must not be 

mtsnnderitO'>d. It simply means that even before the Press 

Aei came, into force the sediliuits itewKpapcrs bod ceH&ed to exist. 
'As Rjf the newspapers that were then in existence, their tone is no 
better and no worse than before. The jrapers (hat canie 
Into existence enbeeqirently are naturally better conducted than 
meny of tlicir prodi*cesBora that bad worked aa pioneers of 

Indian jonrnaHsm for those that would follow. But for every 
ejrtiele proserilwd during the last eight months we can produce 
frow the newspaper files of the thiee and a half yenra imme- 
diately following the enactment of the Preag Act fifty articles equally 
Vfigoeona in their cr licitnu of tlie Snpreiue end the Local Govern^ 
mbiiltSt and of individual ofticiatn pubordiuatc to them, not to 

meptkrn criticism of Ilia Maji Kiy’s Minioters and the pd cy and 
ulviliMkihm of Christendom hjkI 3‘'!nrope. 8o long »» the Press Act 
j^tnalned a dead letter, it was tolerated; b t the ni««mcnt it was 
eitproviHf to bo intoiiMaMe, and it is a sad oommen ary 
bd 'ihb at^g^ of Sir Reginald Craddock about its salutary elTcv^ 

. that whe^ it was treated by Oovernittcnt as a dead letter Governror'iil 
iottlld lid oemtslon to Viinplain of newspaper ciiticiam, hot ever since 
jt ia Wwg li^^ necesoity fur uhiug it still mors fieqrently and 
bnd moi'o severe pcnaltieK under the Act isue'Ug 
Aa tor tlm improvement 
lO liitn^ that, as wo have repeatedly satd, is due not 

tb atich bofieliMi realrietiona whiciv in the words of The Spectatvr^ 
obnUio nn no posibility of fmetification, but to 

tdte fc uiiful of the Minto-Morley rv5y<'>*<! and the sagneimw 

peliey of Il.< B. LoW Het the reactionaries assert them- 

mIvw ouiw tQoi« Press Acts would be able to oops 

wiUi tbs gravity ‘ 

/ Tfs m^w oppea! to Hla ExosUeiwy tbs Viceroy to take the earliest 
repeal the Act and uiit delay any longer a oonsnmroa- 
Ij^ 'i^ dsvofiUy to 1‘S wislted merely Ot the suggestion of some reactiou- 
ni^i^d hare no sympsthy udth Ui tdsafa abd policios and with 
wWm IdfjMa and polioiea lt wtH be a f^iil Ubal to eredit him with any 
, Qfiis uilng ti oerUlq. Tbia AH wttt net (or ersr dim;raee 
Booh of Indfia, and io fact its span of life it now bus a 
Sbofi dilill^ hd oonaidsr^ (idV in bils auoceaaor .. 

m iha Aet towards ibe end of bit term of > 
aA*^H . it/ir«il4 to'n.frli---' 
B bs« assainsd ti^dayrbo loak 
M ifiblily oUdmeA al a iviiniplk of 


Qevmomeoi is now {a m potltlan to rob tba maob<rina!igned, yad 
meeh-encouraged agitator ^ his triumph, and wasbali be btSp^y (^.^0 
accessories of the Ooverument in such a robbery. Bat fai^bg 
whether we could reasonably be excepted to resist the (emptation 
triumphing with the agitators, we leave Government to jod(|jptu / 
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The Financial Statement for 1914 — 1915, which wss presented fw 
the lion. Sir William Meyer to the Imperial liegielatire Oouum 
on Monday last, con lai us few features worthy of note. It is a proesliu 
review of the current financial year which lias been marked of letr 
abnoimal conditions. Tlie appearance of famine condiliotis In parts 
of the United Provinces, Central India and Rajputana, due to A 
partial failure of the rains, and the disiut banco of the commeiwiay 
conditions due to the banking crisia have not malerially altered th# 
general Huaucial poaitiun. It is plain, however, that the fai yeaii 
of the prusi'eriiy budgets, which it was the good fortune of Sir Gay 
Fleetwood WiUoo to produce during h!s term of oflSce, have for IIhs 
time being come to ao end. 8ir William Meyer’s task baa not beau sm 
eaay one in view of iho tranciitoual period that he has had b> fsce ili 
the fiist year of Lis oilico, and he has acquitted himself with ability. 

Without im()ONing any additional burdens he has contrived to 
budget for l'J14 — 15 lor a surplus of £l‘280 million. The exislmg: 
agricultural and trade conditions have led him to estimate on molW 
cautious Hues and hence in the present budget dispoailkms wa 
are naturally warned not to expect “some of lliose attractive features 
whicii have grown cusiotuary in recent years ” The regret for thw 
aluence of “attractive features “will not, we trust, be keenly felt if Sir 
William Meter's cauttuu bus not beep iuordtuately excessive. For 
many years past ibero lias been a stci^dy and marked growth in tbs 
Indian revenues. Even iho revised estimate for tlie year 1918 — 14, 
ill which the genei'ul prosperity has rtk’eived a set back owing to ihw 
failure of the Scpteiui>«'r rains and the disturbance of the trade 
condiiiuiis, show a surplus of J&l '828 million. In view of tbia U it 
not unieasoiihblo to urge that the “attractive features” of the IiHKiA 
budget eatiiuaUB should cease to be mere kindly devices to satisly 
popular clamour and almuld become xermsuent features like other 
normal heads of ex))eudiiure, fur which provision has got to U nuidw 
wheiimr the general conditions arc abnormal or otiierwise. A FinaiKSS 
Minister Iims, of course, to see in ihe fiisl place to making the boUt 
ends meet. Rut it is something quite dillercnt to deliberately Imdget 
for surpluses which may be someiimes e.iormous. Sitbh priaci^S 
does nut give auy re.-d clue to the general financial poaitiou. It 
certainly h aves out of account the steady and normal expsftsioil of 
the general revenurs, while ic ton Is to perpetuate the habit of intro- 
ducing, what Sir Wiliiam Meyer calls, “attractive featorefc” ip tb* 
budget, by doling out uncertain and capriciona iwdp in difv4liftittS ii 
which lie the larger iiiterosls and wider needs of the people. 

The Finance Member before proceeding to the actual figures fc« ' 
the ru'.ised estimate of revenue and expcndiinre in the Uttfrens j^^ 
alii the budget estimate for the financial y^r 1914--if5, 
altentiou of the Council to tlie roatcrial dilfiireiice between Ure 
acttvities of the Govornment of India and those of the local 
ments. The Central Government is exclusively responsible 
vices such as defence, the railways, the posts and telegrapba, beeiAsw^ 
tilt chargee which are finally accounted for in Biiglaud. Tl»9 Ito 

Governments administer the variouB branched of oiri inary civil 

uiiuislration throughout the country. As the Hon. ; the ^ 

Member a dd, it would make for perspicaity of finaisee if oondill&llie V . ^ 

admitted of a complete paralWiam in the allocation of rOvemie.^; ■ 
cording to exlfting arrangements, howfver, there ara^whoRy 
beads such as opium, salt add customs,' while the lfK«l'.GbyiiWwtj|^ 
have as wholly Provincial heads ihie revenues froin forests m A | 

trations add id some pro vi nets excise, but Ibe receipts 
remaining imi>orUbt heads are divided in certain propr^ianl ’ 
by the terras of the Provincial scttlementa. The distid«j4ic*fi 
Provincial and Imperial finance, thopgb arti«eI*I, ia^ f^ 
por|K)ses very sigmficant. A q Imperial deficlL Asp 
render R necessary to impose fresh Uxotmn, while Ijft J 

rireninstancvs a Provinrial defioU merely weime ^ ^ 

Vtrammtt* f dwwing npon bainnoes which ye ifc# 
gradto ttom tlie^JhnjpHW revenn<»:.fdr^4^iri|hmoA 

'rJ V V .'Vl :V'.; .-1:. 
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! %#* <** M^gfiW h>« DO noaon to be dissatisfied with the 
" ft yjuTi.; The Opiam wiDdfalls bate of ooaree disapp««nred. Excluding 
•Opiatt/altogether the acRE^regate reronues of India in 1912 — 18 
io £81,788,OOOl The retenaes in the current year, 
K ¥tl fyi l‘" g Opiom* have yielded £82,656,000 inepite of a defident 
laiafall and a eommerotid erteie. 

The total expeoditnre pronded for in the Budget (1918 — 14) 
naa £ 88 , 911 . 000 , but in the rerised estimate it ia reduced to 
£ 88 , 675»000 as a result of an increase of £578,000 under Imperial 
chargee and a decrease of £809,000 under Provincial. The increase 
In ' the Inifierial expenditure is chiefly due to over-spending under 
lUHtary Serricea, while the decrease under Provincial is tlie result 
of onder-opending under Medical and Education. The Imperial 
•orplni which was estimated in the budget at £1,826,000 becomes 
£ 1 , 828 . 000 , that i.«, it remains practically unchanged. The 
I^rorinetal deficit of £741,000 has b^n met by drawings from 
balances which were £10,55 7,000 at the beginning of the year and 
are expected to stand at £9,816,000 at its close. Of this large clAsing 
balance, we are told, £4 8 million roughly represents special grants 
given by the Government of India for expenditure on education and 
sanitation and other beneficent local objects. 

Taming now to the budget estimate for the year 1914 — 15, 
the aggregate revenue for the c<»niing year ia placed at £85,088,000, 
and the aggrearate expenditure at £86,962,000, thus showing a 
deficit of £1,929,000. There would not, however, be any actual 
deficit to face, fy)r tlie enhanced Provinoinl expenditure of £8,209,000 
in the budget" estimate will be met by drawings fnun the balances. 
As a matter of fact, it is hoped to obtain an actual Imperial surplus 
of £1,280.000 in 1914—15. The Finance Member says that in 
|g^ent cirourastauces it is desirable to have an unallotted balance 
of about this ewount to assist the Government in their heavy capital 
oommitmeats. The Revenue estimates under various lieads 
anticipate increases of £145,000 under Opium, £612,000 under 
Land Revenue, £134,000 under Stam})R and £242,000 under Excise, 
while the receipts under Cuatom'*, Mint end Railways are expecloil to 
fall oflf to the extent of £1 18,000, £155,000 and £190,000 respeo- 
ilTaly. 

The aggregate Imperial aud Provincial expenditure for which 
it ia proposed to provide in 1914—15 is, as we have already 
stated, £86,962,000, or an iuciease of £3,287,000 abfjve the 
expeoditnre o4 the current year. Tim inoreaee under the Imjwial 
hea4s stuountiit, however, to £690,000 only, the remainder being 
.doe in the main only to diuwiogs on tlie abnormally large 

bnUinCea at present in the possession of local Governments. Budget 
ppovtsione under priuripal heads of expr^iuliture are £21886 
millipb under Military Services, £9 675 milii(u» under Interest on 
PuUi© l>ebt, £4183 milUou under Lsiid Revtuqe, £5 208 miUinn 
itnder Police, £4 000 million under Educuiiou and £7 455 million 
«nden Civil Works. Expenditure under Opiam shows a decline of 
£4l2i0()!0. The interest on Public Debt increases every year as 
dew 1^^ heavy borrowings which the 

^d»4r»m«nt of India c-mtcmplalo in 1914- 15 they have to provide 

■fb^ Ah additiou of £262/)00 for interist on the Public Debt 

pmpeilr as well as for £214,000 more iu couneotion with lhat 

of the SecreHary of Bute’s Unrovring transactions which 
f|Atteots thrwigh she agency of companies working Suto lines. 

expiktiture there i^ an increase of £199 000, 
vii|^ increase of £172,000, m^er Police an 

im^aas el 837,000, ondei Education an incivaas af £758,000, and 
MLitary Ssrvioea an increase of £481,000.'^ 

matin heads of expenditmre require a brief exaTnination. 
fhat about o|ie*fo«rth of the Indian revenues arc 
b|4h« fxpfnditum under Military Services. The Mitiury 
has b*eo aienddy growing fr^wn year to year and the latest 
||lpji^t ptov$(NOR mpiese^ advanoe of £858,000 above the standard 
4li^lp|4wl iii framing the budget last March,. The increase is justified 
€Ml iht gronnds that the east of provisioning the army 
Stonlihe owing to the higher scales of prices, that new 

to be pprehawd and that the pay of British Service 
here Io be iuci^ aeoordanoe with the oonoessfona 
whdeinlhii diwotiop in England. The Finance Member 
ptrpposiag higher standard at expeit- 
he gives the assnrnnoe that 
Im^ noy wtto umde of the Army in India 
" " ThOWHinvn yui toi be eoostdered 

^1 1 thf i 

► lhif the sM» of any (tamedinte gnid, d<» nnr 
ouflr 



military expenditure is no less weighty consideration, and we do 
not see what purpose special Committies on military expenditure are 
intended to serve if “ special and temporary reasons ” oontinue 
to emerge in unbroken succession. 

The budget provision for the next year' for education 
is, as we have stated, £ 4 million. It stands in the approxi- 
mate ratio of 1 to 21 in respect of the general revenuea and 
of 1 to 5 in respect of tlie military expenditure of the countiy. 
This niggardly proportion can satisfy none of India's well-wishaig, 
«8p«*cially when one compares it with the proportion of public ex- 
penditure on rdiication in other civilised countries. A great ad- 
vance, it is true, has been effected during the last few years on the 
condititms existing before Lord Hardinge assumed charge of hie 
office. Since 1910-11 the scale of the expenditnre on edneatioo 
has practically doubled. Comparing 1914-16 with 1910-11 it 
appears that the direct expenditure has risen by £2,406.000. 
Of tl U amount £2.815,000 is Drovineial and is being financed to 
the extent of £1,856,000 from special grants given by the Central 
Government. But, as the P’inai.ce Member liimself pointed ont, 
the higher figures of expenditure on education and sanitation for 
the coming year should not be taken os necessarily representing a 
permanently eslablinhod standaid. The provision for 1914-16 ia ' 
found to a considerable extent from non -recurring grants whidi 
are likely to be rspidly exhausted if the local Governments develop 
an adequate spending capacity. In analysing the figures it will be 
seen that the recurring grunts given between 1911-12 and 1914-16 
amount only to £756,000 for education and £245,000 for siinita- 
tion. They no doubt represent a decided advance on the past lutd 
a more liberal and progressive policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment. But bearing in mind the mitgnitude of the country’s oeedn 
in these directions it is manifest that the pace of advance should 
be accelerated year after year. Much, however, depends on Uie 
energy with which the local Governments address themselves to 
these tasks. The unspent balances ilmt have occumronlated 
out of the Imperial non recurring grants for education and sanitation 
do not give a satisfactory measure of the enlliiisiasm that seems to 
inspire the local Governments. Wo do not see any adequate reason 
why the Imperial grants should remain unKpent, No one can seriously 
maintain that gotiera! demand for education is not growing in tlin 
country, or that the local Governments find it difficult to deviso 
suitable and prompt measures for broadening the scope of publie 
instruction in the Provinoes. What is nmlly wanted is to infuse 
into the Education Departments of tlie local Gov'>rnmcnts the vigour, 
the energy, and the entlmsiHsm of a new and well-directed purpose 
wliich should aim at the spread of knowledge and enliglitenment I* 
the mass of the people. v 

As the Hon. the Finance Member pointed out in his statement, 
there is a large field of Oovernmenial activity outside the revenue 
account of the current and coming years and the adminiatrattve 
extiejiditure. Every year heavy capital expenditure is incurred on 
Railways and Irrigation works, to wlifch the construction of new 
Delhi has now been added. Tlie Finance Member discussed ai 
length the capital outlay ou Uitilway.s and, though he ennmerated great 
many dillliciikics, ho nov. rtlM‘lc.s9 declared his Intention to adhere to 
the railway progrannno of £12 inilli.m lai t down last year by Sir 
Guy Flcotwool Wdson, Tlii.s is probably the result of the pr^suro ' 
that hits been brought to boar on the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India by thow wlio are materially ioteroeted in tho 
extension of railway coinuiiinicatious. Irrigation receives a gr mt of 
£1| million for the coming year, and New Delhi million. Theeo 
and other items under capital outlay, amounting in all to£l8 million, 
are to bo financed in variou.s ways ORpeclally by further borrowing to tb* 
extent of £0]- million in India and England. There has been much hon 
aud cry in a s^otlou of the Calcutta papers about the probable expendi- 
ture on the buildiug of New Delhi, much of which has, however, bee» 
singularly ignorant and ill tempered. A yearly outlay of £j mitUoa 
OR the cons .ruction of the New Capital of India is m»t a drain that 
would disorganise ludiait finance or impoverish the general tint- 
payer. Whether the change of capital was well-advised or not, is now 
an idle question. None but a few malcontents in Calcutta would now 
seem to brood over the loss that tlie city is said to have sostainad in 
prestige and dignity. When the New Capital has got to be bClilt, 

It is necessary to provide that it should be built well. The sobeme 
should be financed iu a way that the finances of the country may 
not be thrown ^ out of gear. The Government of India seem 
, to be in no partienlar hurry to raise fine palaces for iheir winter 
reeidenoe fritbnat carefully weighing the cost and considering the 
ways and means. The Finance Member has siud enough to reae- 
enre a|i reaeonabte critics that the prog'rast of the work would not 
be ondi^' hastened, but that it will be sUMdy and all cobriderMiUMie 
aboot ebat wo ild be fully weiglied io the tight of the annual finaakhi 
|id|tm of^ the oonatry. 
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T!» ©bmrade. 


'Tdi'Htiiik:' 


The Indieui Press Act, 1910 , 


Ak AprSAL TO THK BuiTItH PofiLIO. 


/im{/ 4 ifl'Iii issue of the 18th Febrnarj piitlislies (he following 
signed appeal to the Briltali public on the subject of 
i^,|o4jiiui Preoa Act of 111 10: — 


The news which ia continiialljr arriring from India of the confia- 
Cation of oewf'i'iijicia and priiiting-presscr allurila evidence of a 


aerioua state of thinga wliich ia not rpcciviag the atlention it rcqiiiroa 
‘ ■ whil 


In this count r/. While recognising that, all pntjier steps niuat be 
taken to deal with iucitrmenta to violetffo and disorder, it teenia 
efetr to na that the proTiaions of the fiidian PreHa Act of 1910 are 
being naod on a scale and in directions wliic-li were not contemplated 
when that Act iraa paaaed. The piihlicntion of criticiani of theac- 
tion.rd local aulhoriires, and even the expression of sympathy with 
ibe tniafortunea of such Moahtn Stutes aa Tnikey, Persia, Tri{ioii, 
nttd Morocco liave been made the excuse for the in^tst draatio repros- 


MOg, 


J t ia elated that ai nee the introduction of the Press Act there 
baTe.been twcnty>eight cases dealt with, of which twenty- two repre> 
•ent MoaleHi organa, and in twenty-one inptancea newrftapers hare 
eCMad to exist, either Irecanae the presses have been confiscated or 
hiyaUaa the good cundnot aeciu ity demanded has been too oneroua. 
In tbf other eases, the seem {ties demanded have been paid ae nu times 
if; PHhlio anUcriptioii. More than a dozen forfeitures, either of 
tuonily or of preisea, have occurred curing the last few niuntha. 

The Press Act anthorhea actir n without judicial prf>ceedings, 
•hd* tltould an a{ peal agsinst the orders of the Kxecuiive Ite lodged, 
lilipi hare the authority of the Chief ,Jiu-iice of ftnigHl for saying that 
•*iia powers are of the r srrowest,” that even if an illegality has been 
e^lkimUted he has not tlie power to rectify if, that his “ability 
tn pronounce on the wlfdom of the executive order ta withheld,’* 
Md that auy chance of redrew Is “almost hrtpclef^s.” These npiniuns 
extracted from liis judgment in the case of the of^nfiscation of 
the psmplilet, “Come Over Info Macedonia and Help IT,*,” and in 
tl$f artine judgment it is definitely staled that the I’ress Act is 
Wing t»ed, fur purposes for which it was never intended; that its 
ffVarfc pfftalllea are inflicted upon men of position and repute; 

conviction under it im{ lies no stain upon the character of the 
•Ccttfcd; and that its operation “would certainly extend to writings 
may even oomniand approval,'* 

th* fting of thesw judkial oommenta is intensifled tlia faei 
Unle vrkftt (he Press Bill was under the consideialion of the Go> 
weriifoeut of India, the IJon’Lle Mr. Sinha, who was in charge of the 
BUI, speaking on behalf of that Goieiunuiit, eni| imtically declared 
ikat an atptal to tlie Civil Ciuits lisd teen introduced into the 
liiiMtt, Older to afford an effective safeguard to the iodepeudeuce 
Press, . 

• We wkU fuTlher to draw atrention to the . fact .that bqth the 
fljdixn Nsriotial Corj|resa and the AlMndia Moslem League have 

S i|Vcd sii< r g leH’lutions ca)lti>g for the retwal of this particular 
though not, of comre, of any itieesures under which inclremenra 


violence may ie dealt with, aitd that influential puhlic meetiuga 
Lave been held all over India. 

Wgibgrefore make an earnest appeal to the pnhlle of this ootintry, 
>,ii)Uati name and by whose authority the Indisn Prera Act is 
ftiliixtmdt to demand such an immedfiKe alteration of the law, 
ihs^ hy i^eititi^fl'Ui or repeal, as will put in end to thu abused 
‘its operation. 



fSner/ ^nrhirt Buri^'Wf ; W. P. By lea (J 
J.Sftlin ttiiw Ih, Principal, 

frjiM); Hti- O. (H P*)? B. 


jUirc^ln (Bishop); Courtney ol Penhnrst; Percy A 14*4 , 
0. Arm®W'» (li<« Chairman I. L. P.); F, S, Br^afy ’ 
iqjrl|VB. 1#« Bennett (ex-M. P,); M, M. BboirniM^tll^ . 

Scawen Blunt; tlypatla UmdlSja^ > 
Byles (M, P,),* Edward Carpeatee; 

’ Manoheator College, Ox* 
(♦X'M, P.); .^olm 

'0^ 0,)p4. Henry CvHlon (K,0. S, t* 

Ajt.M. )r H. B. A. (L* 0* C.); Edward Dalgado; Bhvg- 

vi^i) bube; Bof-Mg Wee^ $rt»gb (Piiiieesa); C- J- H. Bvati 
{flii:fr.*Grn., 0. »,)*• ^ Onip^ite (*^H«ily News and Leader’*); J, 

^^k. Qieen (Sec,, lntfrA*tit[>]h*l Af^ihmrjfin and Peace Skiciety); 
Greenwood (M. P,); W. Oc^lwi Hall; H. TL Hanna (Colo- 
to Hardie(M. Hii^rwv^ (U. C. LT; L. T. 

(Professor, U^lveiwtli nf London.); J. A. H«lisc»p 
H^rtsfldun (1. C, 8 , reijrt^); Harry, done* (“IJaily Ohrow 
^ Maurice; Wrdlsib Mlirkhy (H. C. L.E 
‘ ■»fciii,4*'H.''Pnr»kh; Einest' Pfrke H'’»wa «n4,_, Lt^’r^);;_ 

ReynoldaOv$*s^'^--t':0v'-8^ H..,’;; 

P;)’ A. MacCailum Sgoit 

C. Betnard Shiw; K. P. Sinha (Majvr, J. S„ reiiit^); Fi^nclf. ' 
H* SbriM (1 Bw Mdiied); HerUrl B4«lt (Steulnt BdutpMttdb . , 


League); Philip Snowden (M. P.); S. H. Swiuny (Prniidi^ti,, 
tiviai bociriy); T. Finher Unwni; dan* L>Udeu Uniein^^ 
Wilaou (“luveatora E«view’*); Sidney Webb; W, Weddexitu^ 
(Bart., ex-M. P.); H. O, Wella. " 


Indians in South Africa, 


A MASS luceting of Indians, numbering over 8,000, wws AgldL 
by peiuiiat-ion of the Martial Law oulhorities, on the Indiiu FuutbiU 
Grtiuud, Durban, on Sunday, under the auspices of the Hatal Ittdiea ' 
Association, to disenrs the details of the provisional arrungeumbbi 
between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Smuts, and to take action thereon* 


Mr. Imam ALduI Cadir Bawazeer was elected Chairman, and amohj^ 
those present were: Tl’he rev. C. P. Andrews. Messrs. W. W Peer* 
sou, U. Kalleubsch, 11. S. L. Polsk, A. H. West and O, T ea s Oi 


Mb. Gampbi SrxAKfi 

Mr. Gandhi, before proceeding to explain the terms of the 
visional agreement, annoirnced that Mr. Andrewa had received » 
letter from England preparing him for the death of hie beloved 
mother, whom lie hnd expected to meet on his arrival in Ei, gland. 
He also added that Mr. Andrews was suffering fionifeveir due to|lie 
strain under whx'h lie had worked in Pretoria in eAntMw,i(.\M 


in Pretoria in connection wftb 
the agreement. Notwitlihtsnding these facts, Mr. Ahdfewe 
insisted on attending the meeting. 


had 


Mr. Gandhi addressed the meeting at length, bt»lh fn BngBtdv 


and Hindustani, his remark being subsequently rendered into Tamil, 
r. Gandhi raid that ilnise to whom he was addreasiDg his remoi-ka 


M 


..... - - remar-kf 

in English would, he hoped, have read what Lad been ptiblialed in thA 
papers, but he would give them iho purport of the agreetneui wUh 
the Oovernment. At the tir.^i interview he had had with General 
Suiiita, he had placed before him three pnqHjbitions, the acceptinct 
of any one of which would have eualded the community to lead «vi- 
deuce before tbe Commission withoqt violating the solemn declara- 
tion made some time sgo on that very ground. These alteriralrvfA 
were that either the Government shimld appoint another CotnmiV 
sion and restrict the scope of the present Comiuission purely to 
judicial inquiry into the allegations that had been made as to til- 
treatment and cruelty, while the ollj*r tdioiild go into the q«cgt|oiv 
of grievances, when the community Vrotild be able to lead its -evi- 
dence before both; or timt a member should be c*vopted to the pottj. 
mission to represent Indian interests who would sit specially on Htw 
Commiesiirti hearing the alalcment of grieraiices ta apart frbm 
allegations of cruelty, so tliat tlie funcimns of this Commissibn coid4 
clearly bo divided into judicial and political; or that the swipe of ti|)4 
present Commission should bo restricted purely to a judicial 
and that btdoro the community’s appeorance before it, the 
meat should grant the community’s request in terins of 
Cachalia’s Utter, namely, the five points (1) thn repeiU of , tBs 
tax; (8) th« re^ toration of the status of Indian wires a* H exlslbd 
before the Searle judgment; (8) the restorati on of the right bf BpAtB 
A fricau-bom Indians to enter the Cape: (4) the rstnoval 'bf 
little difficulty that still exists with reference to tiM 
bar regarding the Orange Free State; and (5) 
of Ute just administ ration of existing laws with ' 

to vested rights. The last three points could be deell with 
tratlvely; the first two only by amending legiilaUon, 
had ventured to submit to General Smote the easlewi 
quiehest way in which tbe matter could be dealt with, 
rat Smuts had said that he would, consider the 
after he bad considered and conferred wkh 


me 

OT*..:. ..v — 'I- ”"7 . " r 

said, in the presence of Mr. Andrews, that the Gomrnfls<mt few 
willing to grant these things, but wanted the Commfssin’^ 




them, and that they could not possibly, though they wm>^ 
have wet the Comro«nlty, meet them at that stage with 
i,U proposition* regardih;g the Commission. 

Of oonroe, tliat wnnld • deadlock*, , and 

either passive resistance and ail that that meanL 
a .RiMpension of passive resistance uqiil, tha^ Oq 
had a ehanotv l OtB ilia Oommisaioii had had 
d<>ii>g. wh4 ,,ih*y proposed to do, aqd |if h4d 
onlty in coming to- Uie mmeliwwni alter^ 
with M4 Um comnmnity 


jreitiixtafice, seeing that tjbe 

reaep^la attitud** apd 
weet p^(iared.io^ , 

V afd' BoLtn^reae-lAMhBt: aiMffdf Af -■# 
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:>iyKM«Nh. 


Tlie Comrade. 






^»rd to those if the oomoioiilty wm not to lead evidenoe even 
With re^rd to the judicial espoct of the Comniissioo, and jet it 
, floemed clear that in the present cironntistances thej could not lead 
•videuce. It then meant that thej should publish a book containing 
the whole of the evidence in their possession, and challenge anybodj 
who wished to bring libel proceedings against the community, so 
that in defending the charge the community could prove its case. 
As a passive resistor, it immediately ocomred to him that there 
ahould he no difficulty in dropping those proceedings. That would 
avoid all irritation, and in the estimation of those who might think 
fof them* elves and who knew the history of Passive Reaistance the 
eommaiHty would stood justitM. In any case, if the community 
could stood juatified in the estimation of the Qurernment, and if the 
community could ask the Gfovernmeut to appreciate its motive in 
TOfc ehalienging libel proceedings, he felt that the community could 
ignore what the world might say as to its being afraid now of com- 
ing to a court of law because it had really no evidence, and that 
it had airuply token allegations to India in order to work on feeling 
there. They must tolerate such criticism from the World, for the 
WorW would hare something to say against the best actions, but, 
if U» Uoverrimont appreciated the community’s attitude he felt that, 
an passive resistors, it became them to act in thst manner. They 
ware not passive registers of the purest type. They had for example, 
token advantage of law and defended actions in law courts; pure 
passire resisters would not have done that. But they had not yet 
Csatdied the purest stage of passive resistance. They roust, how- 
ever, keep such an indeal actively before them and, poriiaps, one day, 
they wonld have made such an approach tp that state that they 
would he ({bnsidered perfect passive resisters. Till they had reached 
that stage, they could not call themselves perfect passive resisters, but 
>*y need not therefore remain stationary, and ho hod felt they might 
toka that step in advance, and he had come to the conclusion that 
that was a proposition Uiat might ba submitted to the Ooverumenr. 

net effect of the letter written to him by the Government and 
Mr reply was, In his opinion, that they had aoceptod the pfioctple 
oooeultotioD, that they had reoognieed the motive of the 
Wnarmneity in dropping the oneetion of the allegatUms altogether, 
Ihat they reeognlsed the community's motive in not loading ovidenoe’ 
hlefbra the Odminission, that they had given at) aeauriMica that thaw 
iftobed to settle the matter in aooordanoe with the oomtannUy'p 
fwbmisslon sod they wanted to do this thwmgli the Omnmission ; 
iwt tfaby felt that the ooramnnity'a demands were so reasonable and 
|h4 hsen so sanotifled and strengthenad by the suffering that it had 
WndMgg>ne during the past mouths, Uiat there should be no diffiouky 
In isonring the recommendation from the Commission. They felt, 
lie thought, also confident because of the presence of Sir Benjamin 
jffotmrtsoQ and because of the preetlge that wns behind Sir Benjamin 
Bwbertsoo, that be onme not in h|s individual capacity but as the 
liptosentotlYe of toe Viceroy, that as such his testimony before the 
tod«iiUiask>n wipi bound to carry its due weight. And under those 
hlt' 9 «hstoaeto they worry thamseltos, thiaking or fearing 

Siltat might happen ; and why need a passive resistor evar fear so 
as be had the purest weapon in tlm world at his disposal ? 

, fiit*wa lay entirely in their own hands, and holding that futwro 
ffrtoly W ♦▼eJf* he had no hesitation in rscomtoendiog the adoption 
|h« argaemeat, and he hoped that the meeting would apprevo 
h At the same time he had not bound 

MdO^mmtity. ge had bound the oouunaaii^ on oceawons when 
hh kad i^e with a al«ir mind and when he bad known what the 
had ah#a^ toksd for, but po tois occasion s new aituation 
'toitop, and for ttmt <dtnation he oertoialy required the ratification 
He could not possibly, bind ^he community 
‘ falsiMto to this matter ^toich he had not hiiiiself eoatemptoted. 
toto stated to General Bmuto that was preparad to 

in aceordanoa wito the tenor of hie letter, 
that they were free tgeato 
1^^ toe agreement tram their minds if they 

h# Ito bMiNto toelr ihei might eeoept ilH*4t wep perfectly 

amowni of misery^ Wk& 
totoitr ^ eontd to eMoOiato the 

VIeerojr, Mr. Gokhele 
if their 

4kl to>t eato did not approve, they 

hot aeeept tl||Si« ^ws» hut when it wee possible for them to 
osto to fPtis^y^ he toonghl that tben 

toe ntoswt f A mesting to# witoes of Mr 

vhenn, pmdiiips^ there was 
torffV BhM and Xioni WilUfto Bentkk ; 

^ to stow 

M ideimw wnq Vkserey, 

»ti|»ftoaned',by::;^ tqH 
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who. while lying on a «ckM, had yet worked for their cause and 
made It World-Wide and had made India ring from end to end with 
Ibat and notlung elsc-Mr. GokI.ale-also desired it. Lord 
Amplhill also had been saying : ‘ They had a noble cause, they 

were bound to win ; lot them now stay their hand; they had made 
snfllc.ont demonstration ; they had aroused the conscience of the 
United Kingdom ,• let them now even give tJieir evidence under 
protest before (he Commission. That view they had been unable 
to accept, but they could accept the present arrangement. Prom 
every point of view, the agreement was good, dignified and worthy of 
acceptance. ^ 


Mb. Anohkws. 


Mr. Andrews said that he wished, first of all, to speak about the 
great sorrow which had come to him, but the love which he hsd for 
the people of India, Ins own people who were there, was So great that ho 
con.d not atay away from them and wanted to be with them. In 
connection with tlie visit to Pretoria, there wore two things ho 
wished to speak about specially and assure them on. The one thing 
was that in that argeement and in all that had been done and in <0 
the interviews they had had, one thing had been kept throughout, and 
that was the honour of the Indian community. That had navbr 
at any single point been sacrificed to expediency, but all through, 
from beginning to end, had ever been the first oonsideratiou, 
Otherwise, he would not he able to stand there before them, who hid 
suffered so rnuel.. and speak to them. But because he knew that 
at 1 retoria thoir honour had been kept throughout, he was ready to 
stand there before them and urge them and ask them to accept the 
agreement and to carry it out as it had been proposed before General 
Smuts, and he could atsure them that in no point whatsoever in that 
agreement had there been any sacrifice of honour or self-iwipeot 
to any Indian in the whole of South Africa. The second point waa 
that, whatever might hove happened in times past, on the present 
occasion there was th« greatest consideration shown to thair isider 
V* tiiere. In spite of the general sl^to 

Which WM on, in spite of the immense difflcultids of finding «Me. 
General ffrauts and othera did their very best to give every opboViM^ 
for the grievances of the Indian community to be brensmt 
them, and again and again Mr. Gandhi met General ffinnia, 
he was invited to he present. It was for those two teasoiis^>--hemS 
their lionpur h^ been preserved and because such great aamainSi 
had been shown by the Ministers at Pretoria— that he hoped thai itow 
a time had come when a settlement might be reached of ihs 
grievances which had so long been distressing the whole In^ 
^mmunity. He trusted that they would accept the propos^ 
Commission freely and heartily, and that through aooept(n|t^ 
something else might come, and that waa a settlement of all tMr 
difficulties, and he trusted that that might come in a Yisry ah oyt 


a signatories to iha letter to 

General Smuts, a little while since, immediately after their last wrest 
feting at that place, he strongly approved of the tenns of toe ftew- 
viaional agreemont and atrongly recommended it for their aoceptonei, 

. Mr. Ivallonbach said thst he had also been asked to give bis 
opinion about the provisional agreement, and he wished to say that ks 
folly agreed with it. ^ ^ 

Thh Risolutioh, 



Mr. Parsec Rastomjec mored the following resoluUon, wbioh 
waa seconded by Mr Laaarus Gabriol, supported by Messrs. Omar 
H.A. Johan, P.K. Naidoo, C.K. l-humbi Naidoo, and Lalbahadw- 
Bin^i, and carneil unanimoosly ; ‘This masa meeting of British 
Indiaiis, held under the auspices of toe Natal Indian AssooiatioB, 
after having heard the terms of the provisional agreement arrived 
at betweeu tbs Government and Mr. Gandhi, hereby endorses Mr. 
Gandhis action, and earnestly and respectfully hopes that the 
prayer of the Indian couimonUy, as set forth in Mr. Gandhi's lettsr 
wiU be granted.’ 



1 ^ r^rts of several funotions at Pretoria 

held in hon^r of Mr. Andrews, including an important apeech at one 
of them. We also intend to reproduce a portrait of the poet-lanreate 
of India— Babn Rabindranath Tagore. 


Th* ManTiiL Law CoxDiTioys. 


The foUowlDg were the conditions of Martial Law under which tot 
Miss Mn^tiog was held last Sunday ^ 


' “ TO.v#’ 



to^attoe 
le;-"^^ -tliem 


•Notefiammatory language is to be used car langnage oalonlated 
to provoke to a breach of the peace. ' 

* Mo gritofisio of toe Government’i past smtom it permitted. 


4ie(mssio^^ must be confined to toe policy 
out of the ootrespondeDto between Mr. 


to be adwtoi 

-AandW- 




The C^i^ade. 




Books and Readers. 

liOKV MeRtey of Blaekborn, Chancellor of Manchester 


Univer- 

iitgr. Wm presi^/ii»ted last week in the Whitworth Hall of the Untrer- 
iflCy frith Ms portrait. The portrait is the work of Sir Hubert too 
Herkomer. After the ceremony Lord Morley declared the addition 
ibe ObrisUe Library open, and disooarsed on booke and readers. 

* What Bacon says about oar contemplations all being guided 
in the oonsideratioo of the business of the day must not be taken 
fa too narrow a spirit. Literature can b^ as much of a social 
force as either soienoe or scholarly learniug. I think that critic was 
not wrong who said — I hope nobody here wlfl be offended if I quote 
— that Oliver Goldsmith with bis ‘Vicar’ did more for what is 
best and kindest in human natore and iu human life than a hundred 
preaohers and a tboasand sermons. 

Books a Social Forcs. 


* I do not enter into any quantitative comparisons, and I do not 
•ay anything against preaohers or sermons. But yon know what 
I mean, 1 mean that the stimulus to social feeling, to right feeling, 
that you get ont of so delightful a book as * The Vicar of Wake- 
field, ana a few like it is as good as direct exhortations, however 
backed. Christie overflowed with the spirit which we ongbi to 
hhvd 10 this place — the spirit of tlio true scholar. He thought 
nothing at taking a jonrney from Manchester to Toulouse to verify 
a reference or from Manchester to Lyons to And ont some new fact 
in the history of the subject that greatly interested him — sixteenth 
eentary pri nUng. 


All Sorts or Rkadbrs. 


' Perhaps you will indulge me for a minute or two whilst I say 
» Word abont varieties of readers. There are half-a-dozen — it may 
Jbe lOore than balf-a-doeen — species of the genus reader. There is, 
dt odnne. at the top the profe-'nional reader who seeks fresh know- 
|e and the fruits or stimulus of fresh research. There is the 
f^isfooel reader at the lower end of the scale who seeks in old 
>ki material for the mechanical roanufsolure of new. And then 
"thle* nt eli eyenta you will recognise — there is the student terming 
biineelf for hU duel with the examiner. Then there is the listless 
IdUe rsiadar who takes a book as a sort of ploasant sedative, with 
no ihorc fnMlfceluat oonoern than goes to the satisfactory smoking 
olWbaooo. Then there are those men and women — and I hope 
tbgt here at least they are most numerous — who read, if you go 
to ^ root of them, on the principle that your own mind is theatre 
•bough for Knybody. On that principle they read because books 
•tlmhlxto curiority, feed, multiply, and enlarge the whole mage and 
CQUicwiss of yoor interests, and raise a man or woman to the high 
l>l^f—thc highest level — iu the general cultivation of their age. 

What A Lisrart SaovLD B>. 


those 


* A great library is a warning, a rebuke, a lesson to 
Uhluoky {>eople whose minds are constantly unable to hold more 
idea at a time, A great library is, or ought to be, a check 
4^ that impulse which belongs to the old Adam in us, that frightful 
tgijpalie to rush to take angry sides at flvo minutes’ notice on the 
UKslI important and delicate questions that may happen io be raised 
tg tbo bsoitning or evening newfipapers, A library checks that ira- 
iMiI^ A library is a place for learning, but let one hope that a 
fllri^isaleoa place for unlearning. The sages say) that the 
of life is pot to learn, but to unlearn, 

I dare say tome 

ol it-»<'the Tory picsenoe of one these great eolleetiona 

M bOOwl^ aei^U and maousei-ipts seems in itself to give a new wgatfl- 
Cigba iotbo'b It was Lord Acton, himself one of the tnost 
laSjnM^^ W 'who said that, ‘ the gifts of historical tkiak- 

ittg fabler .than the gtfto of historical learning/ 


The 


1C 


Mind. 


Most trutha of a genend luring are in danger of dying ia the 
dllilU IMknctiiy of tniisMs. It k a ekm task of liteniture to Save them 
fram Uiia fate by giriag ^ttt fresh and original ezpresriooi. 

liFo.uimhaa contribute moiwto tlk work ol salvage io our time 
JL^rd Morlsy. For io easa^ or addreaaeii, whatever bo the 
|f<|Wi{di^ toj^ or occasion, hU miiul always risM to th« elevation of 
, and maxim* wbjieh rightly govern conduct and 

many of them eommoh t^ghk ha give* new 
from hit own rich pkads etoren of cx^itsaimi. 

. I^Tuc Bajkw |trivak ^atoro can egdal in kbn&dimoa and yatriatj ^a 
iSnsprrcIrs of hltSory* and the aidmUrk grestsscrice fobis tim« boi^ta 
, la hk ^nbllikf to draw freely and fittingly npdfi 

' / . ^ 'v . > . . ‘ • i I 




commonalty. And in tWa matter, among living 
Morley appears to as inwmiparable. Take, for example, t^ 
known passage from Bacon whieh he quoted in his address lapt wm^ 
on opening the new addition to the Christie Library at MandieaffSIr 
University- “To write at one’s ease what other people may read #1 
their ease comes to very little. What I want is the wboleaomw and 
well' bottomed contemplations that bring a better order into aokai 
life and enter into men’s business with sll tite tural<i41 of titai 
business.*’ We esn well imagine with what keen regard for tlii 
present needs of England Lord Morley launched again this reqmti* 
tion for “wholesome and well-bottomed contemplations.” Th* ag^ 
indeed, in which we live threatens to banieh contemplation from onC 
vocabulary. For the process of contemplation involves a security of 
soul and a flxity of vision hardly compatible with the outer or ttiw 
inner world of to-day. Could Bacon himself have “oontempbdad ** 
in the London of our time, with the postman at bji doer 
ten times a day, the telephone bell breaking in upon hfai 
thinking with its mechanical inaistenoe, and a dozen new momMston* 
“crises’* bearing down upon him in bis daily newspaper? Mo, 
feel that oonteinplstion is an exeesiive, almovt a prepoetelrinif^ 


we 


demand upon ns. If we can attain “ reflection,” “ ooasideratkMh *' 
that were much for busy folk like onrCelves; but contemplation, wlfli 
only iwonty-fonr hours in the day to do all we have to do 1 Agni% 
“ well-bottomed ” seems another inconsiderate requiremciid^. “ 
we may ask ourvelves, “has bottom to do with an ag* clqv^k 
ohsnges in thought, in manners, in government, where evolkiitmli 
always Itkrly to take in its * r ’ while we are proud upon the whnlc fd 
have it so?” In the ewirling cnrrei^ of niodern politics, eeieaeii^ 
business, domesticity, religion, sport, and art, which make up lb* 
life we live, wo have mnclt ado to keep our head above wi^r by 
swimming with the tide. As for “Bottom,” can we hope anywbefe 
to hold it, though occasionally to our surprise and our ^imey 
we may bump against it, as we are home along ? 


Such are the familiar plaints of reflective minds to-day. Th#* 
they contain much truth is uodebiable. But none the lees, the 
measure of our self-criticism, expreased through vivid metapboii, 
is likely to bo excessive. If the pace of modern change has been 
subversive of old principles, while it makes the deposit of new 
priuoiplee slow and difficnlt, we need not exaggerate the dtnger« 
Even in politics, where at the raojlnent not only Whigs, ee 
Johnson's famous phrase, but ail otlilr parties appear “bottomless*’ 
or deviod of clear fundamental principles, we have no grottnd lor 
despair. There is at any rate, no reason to bewail the shedding 
of faded principles br cause the new buds that will displaoq, theiii 
are not vet fully formed. Here is a shift of metapW wh^ 
may claim to temper the pessimism of the other by an 
to the new faith io organic process, which is most.ohraoteni 
of our modern tliinking. For our admiration for Bacon’s distiiwdri|M^ 
phrasing, “ wholesome and well-bottomed contemplations^ *1*1** 
not lead ns to press too nrgentiy the sensuotw support* oil wl^4^ 
the phrasing rests. If this be not precisely the aga for cooteihpleili^ 
or for holding bottom, it may have other wliolesonie qnaUike a(*4 
•eourities. The very rapidity and variety of modern hapn$id*|* 
stir and stimulate the mind of men to novel and friutfut lb 

the achievement of understanding and the guidance of oondhefil 
is tinirue that we are living in a time of mere dissipation, 
nod opportunism. Seldom in the history of tlie woHd‘ 1^ Ik* 
Totume of serioiie iotellfiotual and moral effort after “a bHte* 
been a tithe as great as it is now. Never has there been *» : 
well directed, concentrated, and widely co-operative thoAghk 4lo 
not merely to the practical, bat to the theoretioai proMeaie 
If the IrniU of this effort are Urdy ift appOaranoe, thk k 4** jilik 
to the lack of skill or indnstry in our thinkers than to tlie 
and complexity of their mtelleotual tasks, set io the new 
ilton^it in whieh the evolutionary concept has enyleai^ 

Mdet scientific thinkers now claim for their “laws” neithiMr 
nor final persistenoe. Thiy recognize that, in the cchsitMi* 
exp^teace, novel pltehomena oocnr, compelling contihiiphs 
tioBS and frequent snperseestons even of well grounded * 
interpreUlions. This is not, of course, becausf Nelur* it 
but mutable, but because iU unity ia alweye 
dlveraitjr. It k the rtoh*r perception and exptrie*M *|: 
fng ereativeMSs of Nature that furntsb** the Thl|d 
charge of iaslabUity or unsettkmeot ol ' principl^ *0^^ 



•gainit modern HiAinght. The old consiri 
mder, IneorporeCed in » raetrict^ nnilth*r 
taws, has to gl#e, plwk to 
riwRtitnde of cHangiog lalw of katrk*|i 
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Leonadtp la 1600, B»oon in 1600» Laibnita in 1700, Goethe in 
|$0i0u-hM no dear enooeseor in 1900. Partly no donbt tliia areralon 
frohi ^neralinetion, or from the eocyclopasdic riew, is a more natiiw 
KMoIt of the muUipiioation of knowledge which places its fall conteote 
far beyond the direct apprehension of any human brain. Indeed, 
"^<eiHsyclopeBdio” in the older sense of direct close personal concern 
with ’^e whole range of known facts and the thoughts relating to 
them, in some sense practicable for so capacious a mind as Goethe s, 
!iis noir impossible. If, therefore, we wore to look for any living 
person to whom the term “ encyclopasdic ” should apply, we should 
litre to seek him in regions of thought farther removed from those 
of oonerete fact in whicli the earlier encyoiopfiedists moved. No man 
;t0^ay coatd be in soch iotimate touch with so many fields of thought 
jind action as was Leonardo da Vinci. If even in recent times we 
find a few instances of the general scientist or the general artist, no 
*^^006 combines these to majestic roles, though one or two have striven 
»to do. so. There are, of oonrse, to be found here and there in every 
e(iacatcd community, a fair sprinkling of scholars who, rejecting the 
clominaot trend to specialization, hare insisted in taking all knowl^ge 
lor their province, and a few who, by dint of industry and capacious 
memoi^, have aoliieved a high measure of success so far as the collec* 
tkm of intellectual Information is concerned. But this alone does not 
^constitute what is meant by the cncyclopa*.dio mind. For the effort 
of snch abnormal accumulation almost invariably impairs that faculty 
of digeatioQ and assirailatiou essential to true knowledge. To 
<«Bri8age in •cyclic unity the imnaeDse multiplicity of representative 
facts in *11 departments of knowledge and of practice is a rash defiance 
of the limits of humanity, and can end, at most, in “ sciolism.” Tlie 
truly encyldpmdks mind of to-day must then content itself with a 
more distant and a slighter acquaintanoe with most departments of 
^knowledge, if it is to make in any sense its claim to survey the 
whole. Tlie modern encyclopaedist cannot properly be a scientist at 
.aU, We shall rather seek him in the narrower ranks of the philoso- 
phers. But it will be among those philosophers who consciously 
taking science for their base, though not their goal, so endeavour to 
get **bottom” for their “contemplations,” and thereby “to bring * 
better order into actual life.”— Nation. 


The Limits of Government by Consent. 

Wassr are men justified iu opposing force to legality 7 That 
is a <|Ue«tion which is often put at the present time, and may be 
wofih considering from more than a party point of view. For all 
Liberals We must suppose, at least, if they found their creed upon 
Jiisiory, believe in the jnstrfloatioo of armed rebellion against legal 
|Krwar in oerUin ciroumstances. The Bevointiou, for example, was 
Id eyent on which the Whig Tarty founded itself; most Whig 
writom lay it down as an article of faitli that the armed movement 
by which James II was replaced by William III was one of the 
most righteous acts in hi8t»»ry. For ourselves, we are troubled with 
dohbto ; but wo do at lentt recognise that the attempt to rule a 
E ngland by a Catholic Monarch was likely to end in 
4l^imiliher. As far as we can moke out, James 11 was a good King : 
he wtM *Uo Bagtishmsn and * Stuart— <nir legitimate nod lawful 
. h(<M#ch. Moreover, we have a great enthusiasm for the Butch House 
least f0r , the member of that House who ruled 
iBholaod:. We fMw iiriUi^g to leave that enthusiasm to the Liberals, 
now persecutiug the deseendaots of the Orange 

<!«»• in ISlster. ^tran permutations of history! 

' T^lk, It l^t, hovfever, we may say : that tlie Revdlrttion was inevitable, 
Allc^pi to keep James XI Bing over such aiS Eugland as we 
Seveutecntii Century was attempting the 
kwd armed Pefiiatance. The mofsl that vre draw 

' ffWiiif W**^ that armed roaiatanol was juetified— *011 the contrary, 

, justification— but that it 

! ^ And wn shoudd put it Uko this : That there is a 

rolid which legality jDaoiiot^go against the sentiments or 
Of p^jnilicee or people. It U the task of all 

tb r^oguise that brCaking-^int and stop short of it — and 
■' fatar Ja.A hml oir a fanatie who does not see the line of danger, 
djMdpg % steps across. It Hi the same in Russia as io England : 
^tepenor, ^though he caight be thought an absolute mottiroh, 
itwtt Stllct lines he outn^^ public s^timent 

Mobamedan-^nothlog could 
Throfie of Rassiti He would have crossed the 
„ ji, wehW be hki left in, the country to 

^ 0 thw British Govern- 

the be 

Blltiih y Aimy^ In neither 







There is, then, a limit to the powers of any (Nwemment, and this 
limit is fixed not by legality nor by a unwritten Constitution 

but by the consent of the people, The more fanatical and turbnlent 
the people, tbe narrower and stricter the limits and the heavier the 
penalty of overstepping them. We have no doubt that James II, 
if he were to come to the Throne of England to-day, would have 
some little trouble with the Low Church Party and the Dissenters ; 
but we doubt if Queen Wilhelmina would be called in to take his 
place. A country which tolerates the appointment of Lord Reading 
as Chief Justice of England would hardly object to King James the 
Second. We are nearly all moderate and reasonable people nowadays 
— and therefore astonishingly easy to govern. Still, it must be 
recognised that there are still limits to government by consent. 
The Westminster Gazette, for example, said the other day that if • 
law were passed to make everyone go to church on Sunday, it 
would consider rebellion justified. Tbe example is not altogether 
felicitous : many Englishmen, no doubt, think that tbe naiioa 
would benefit by a course of compulsory chnroh-going. But let os 
take an example beyond controversy, and say that if the preeent 
Government established Ju-Ju worship as the State religion fjr 
made Welsh the medium of instruction in English schools, or decreed 
that the family system should l>e abolislied, or that football should 
be regarded as an illegal pastime — if any or all these changes Were 
made even by a Oovermnent elected by the people, the result would 
inevitably be revolution. It follows, therefore, that there is a limit 
beyond which government cannot go. And this limit depends a* 
much on the sentiments and prejudices of the people governed a* 
on the nature of the legislation proposed. And it is also evidaut 
that legislation which might be received without a murmur ip OBU 
part of the country might cause a revolution in another. Compulsory 
Welsh in Wales might be popular; in Yorkehireit would almost 
certainly lead to a revolt. So with this Home Rule Bill : England 
does not like it, but would, no doubt, submit to it rather than take 
up arras ; but Ulster feels so keenly on the subject that she is fotced 
to fight rather than surrender. 

The Home Rule Bill, ilieo, is an example of a democratle 
government overstepping the limits of government by eonront. It 
is arguable that resistance to the Bill is justified ; but what is oertatB 
is that there will be resistance. Jiuitification, after all, depends ois 
the point of view. An Irish Catholic, for example, might disHIt# 
the Bill ; but he would hardly justify himself in resisting it. TkiB 
Ulstermen are driven to resistance becanse they cannot do othemriiU : 
it is their nature, their tradition, their whole life and history to 
fight rather than submit to an Irish Catholic domination. Let uo 
remember that we as a nation put them there with that objjlftt. 
We put them into Ireland as a garrison ; they had to fight for thsir 
lives for centuries against a savage and fanatical majority. Sutdi ■> 
history toughens the character of a race, but does not sweeten itO 
temper or lead it to that altitude of complaisance and sobmiMnOB 
which makes almost any government possible. The Ulster people 
are, in fact, the toughest, etioagest, and sternest cominanity in these 
islands — the most fanatical if Liberals will have the offensive word. 
Of course they are fanatics : that is part ->f the problem. Jf en English 
official in India were to set the whole Mohamedau community sgaiiMd 
him by clearing away an old and useless mosque io order to make an 
up-to date slaiigliter-imuse for pigs, and if the Mohamedens 
thereupon rebelled, he would hardly jnslify his conduct to tbe 
Government of India by pleading that the abattoir was a good 
thing^ in itself, and that the opposition was fanatical. The reply 
would be that the fauaticism of the community was one of tlie 
forees on which ho should have reckoned, and which it was folly to 
offend. So in Ulster : the Liberals are excusing themselves for 
the horriblo mess into which they hate dragged the country by 
saying the Home Rule Bill is a good Bill, and that they are fanaties 
who oppose it. But however that may bo, the solid fact remains that 
whereas in 1905 the Unionists left Ireland in a stale of profoniid 
peace and quiet, in eight years it has been brought to tl;e very edge 
of civil war. Not only d(>e8 Ulster men threaten civil war if the Bill 
goes through ; but Mr. Redmond is now hinting at civil war if tji|e 
Bill does not go through. The government of Ireland is to be « t fi 4a 
“ impossibe” if M r. Redmond does not get his way; it is also to ho 
made impossible if Sir Edward Carson does not get his way. The 
difference, as far as wo can see, is, that whereas Ulster has a himdred 
thonsand men in an organised and armed force to make good it* 
position, Mr. Redmond is not in a position to make gor>d his seareely 
Tfiled threat. No doubt if the situation ooiiUtiues much longer 
Mr. Redmond and his friends will i)e able to organise some sort 
of force to carry out this policy of making Dublin Caetle government 
impossible ; but whetlier the force would be adequate remaios ta 
be seen. Wliat is certain, however, is that Ulster has a force qidt* 
adeqiUMk to the policy it bas set before itself, and is also in ^ 
temper K> make it* policy good. That i« the terrible sitnation inte 
whlcli Asquith and his coHesgu** have gol ^ conn try, and 
have dooe it by neglecting the simple rule of statenBianship, whiibh 
is theidfttiied by iHs« men in every part of the worl<l^-~iie?er 
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gowfflmwji by potmaK No mUer whPi the 
i ^*^ ^* *^‘^**^*^' Dometter il the policy caa be jti«Ufi«4 
ewtra^ and ideal considaratiooi-^and wo certainly do not 
fntfeK that H<mio Rule can be so joatlfied^-thoy who break this 
eoinmon-acnso rule must of necessity find thctnuelree up against 
jwft^a sitoation as this unhappy country has now to face,~Tfts 
Morning Po«t, 





enough fo be ecninnHihl' dagpeffc- 

»eapoa waa cffeotfie be^e » iae; a W 
of the old'faahionod woman. It waa eltwtise b^ 


an 


appeal to general citkenship ; but to tha / Mwelaifaw^;- 

k wsaf««<tAl -1 ^ ^ . V . ' - * T^- 


Militancy : the Moral 

Br G. K. OiiesTXRToa. 


It is a rery false and shameful defamation that calls the Suffra- 
l^tbM unsexed. The tnie and tremendous mural of tlieir tale ia 
that human Wnp cannot be unsexed. I hare called them names 
^ ^ compared them to the Bacchaj and the 

WUeli a Sabbatb; 1 may, for all I know, have called any of them Cleo- 

^ called »oy of them Claudius, 
fi*?**^" *’'*?*.!•* beluga man. I think 

of the ^ffragtst ladies what they think of the Anti-Suffraxist 
ht^ ; tliat timy are the Foolish Virgins rather than tlio Wise 
I never doubted they had their lamps burning to guard 

I hope. 1 never 

o» womanly women, lo a simple mind like my own, it 

JI^tLr ‘**''*‘*’ the occasion of the split 

citadal of the sisterhood, and the eeparntioii of two great 
***“* *0 offer an cp|.orlunity for pointing out what the 


The refusal of physipal pleasure^ the endurtnoe^ot pbya^ 
the use of coldness as a rebuke to the wrong fort ojf kiaffiwilii IkW' 
art of being at once unsympathetic and unselfish, the a ^a 

walks close to the cliff of suicide — these are things that • b#*y b tW I ' 
ahown hy wives and mothers for unthinkable thousands of jwaw J- 
at all tbs firesides where people have been hauled over tbs ^ 

In short, it was poworfnl in the prison because it is tnimb ibow 
powerful in the home. “ No, thank you, I don’t want any biM- 

fk*^* 11 fight.” “ Oh, don’t trouble aboot to* j 

there W ho dinner for you at eight.” » Thank you, t have to SOa to v 
the washing. Believe me, those were the andent afrows of 
Atnaaons. And if the traditional woman is indeed vanishing {whidb' 
does notaecm to bethecasehyany meaDs)the Parthian shaft win 
the J1 linger Strike ;aud without <|uestion came from her quiver. 


I will not deny that I think there was a certain element of tyraish 
nv in the unreasonableness of the Hunger Strike : but there is’^thS 
also in the domestic tradition. » Go and see what Tommv 
and tell him he mustn’t ” is a . . . / 


IS 


iirr*k A..* uiUT,;iuvui. reaiiy aoes prove. 

"* «t>o»t oitiMn«hip u<) 

•WWe j, M> deep wd womaDlr io h.r. Mis. Cbrist.h.1 

Bt aMwra p lynl, toll. Ih. W.g.P.U. ih.t it. p,,!!,, i, • 


Eft.!' = tzt 

AsdtniroU. Our male puli tieians do it: but they daren’t aav tt 

h ***^*‘“**k ^ lowered if she doe* not 

jflSrSq ^ her dangbter snd form yet a third party 


, , , — ancieiit female formula. To tli^ 
samephilosophicalschool wemay well ascribe the conocpti<hi ; « I 
will not eat. If you make me eat yon are a torturer. If yon do nob 
make me oat you are a murderer. If you give me wbat I want 
you are a turncoat. If yon let me go you are a cowtrd.” Bat it 
is an apcieut and stately injustice ; not In the least a new SO<t 
menacing anarchy. And Uw moral on tlie whole matter fs 
what I have said. The Feminfsts bare proyed Mterally nothll 
wept their feminity. They have been heroic as Dora and tUtf 
Ji ell would have been heroic ; hysterical as Dora and tittle Bfelh 
would have been hysterical. Wa owe them one very real obliiriiito]i 
f^ having helped us to find a fundamental fallacy.-^iWs Sm 


mt one broad tnith about the phase that seems to 

ttott I think, bean noticed. It is not quite fair to 
.W^ iy eidweweforms^^ Feminist protest have b^u . SL! 

if that most of thena hart been an utter failure ; and one 
WMTerynm ya iucoesa. And if we look at the soHtaw 
WM pntontially or conceivably • .uccess we ahall find J 

M^ JITaw Wom^ very much indeed to the Old Woman 
^ word in any invidious sanae, as Mr. Ben Allen 
^ ^hem all that waa exactly 

noman - whom the SuffragcTtel 


The Gifford Lectures. 

Mr. Bhlfour on Probatniity, Catixatioii aod 


Sfxarjhu as usual from a few notes oo the back of an •nvelopw’ 
Mr. Balfour on January performed the feat of making elear {o 
an apdienceof more than 1,600 people his views on thheKtaiW' 
world. He made no reference to the disputes of oonfitoting nblloiin. 
phical systems, and gayo only slight indications that he was tiqiikitifig 
on the perpetual battleground of philosophers. His point pf yt^- 
was that of common sense and of splence. 


a letout with the ideal 

Whit they caUed ‘‘ comradeship ’’ letseeu the sexes; man and 
Wi^n ware strongly recommended to march “ sliouider to shoulder ” 
|h» notion is simplicity and the senais 

j W ^ho Oold shoulder. But the thing, Uiongh a sophistry, was a 
aophiatry : and from it waa deduced all the doctrine that 
!S^’ wtmlt, re^ism, Mily battle, slionld be treated by the 
fjfb yyo mifco, Women should do Uiese things beoauae men had 
g^ { not because women liad ever fpaud them irood 
gjthfbrw wt>sd a sort of female riot, in imitation of the old^^e 

It faiied bacanse of sax; beoMse tha 
^d no nduon of the real nature of %h|lng. They thmwht 

wjiog—tbat far more Mterlul 
undaretand that in war if you cawac^ nsaeh 
^reythen him ; hs is (he firmer fur bsliM 

graaj^.a't.s. ss' iS 

ajkliniffi bpii^ tauat and in a rout, pat in p list, 

IM th^ inlfita^ dSd |i 0 to cimtura our cities, but ioeantura 
Thfil dW i <4 fight lo Imiare fortrasees, but to ndievp 
IsifiAgs. Thus, on till n^vp liUa, the whole busineM has onlf 

mw unmanly 


Causal a»|) CooxiTivp gpniKs, 


The lecturer spi^ied to the scieutifle view of the external wbrlti 
his distinction between the oansal scries involved in baHef and tfia' 
rational, or, as he to-day preferred to call it, tlie cognitive, s«r|as>^ 
that is, a series having relation to knowledge. What, he aSkeghb 
the commonsense vie a of the external world? It would be gehartillj 
admiltad that commou seoee never eonriders that axtaroid tthiotui ■ 
pieces of matter, the soKd globe, the heaVens above, are mentifi hUhtf, 
and that It thinks of them aa independent of the pet sou who^msa|^ 
Hiem. These objects affect us when we perceive idiem and #1 ]|L 
affect them by perceiving them. Further, he thought — but of fin fix' 
was not so certain — that when we look at a nateried objitot wi 
tiUnk tha^ts reality is Mhausted by the aspects of it ifiai wl p^pwSk <^ 
He summed up by saying that, acoording to common stgsfL '"IViL 
doguitive aeries which is opr belief ip external things is a jkSwS ^ 
iwunadlata perception of objeota themselves, and ho piOooedod UlmS 
tW pafot on which bis Whotn nrgonmnt depend^ 

Tnn FofHiDATioii or Boinvon, 
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This simple and dirad 

foundatlin upon whiA the w,.... 

}, Dooause Phyticist and the physiologist lo 
r “ axaotlv as you ind I I 

" thp eanspl W'les wnicb oomblfMs wltfi 



of extertiid onsets 
superstruetnm of 10(^1 


i tM bw. I atelr, iMra 

w |Ib|. That in ona oa|9 akma, by biio 

in a gi^ %fft|Ni!|y; | 

•• tWnga am fieM I 
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inadfiBoiently noted 

alone, they dig put 
I nay <ud hold thinia 
If a bankruptcy mr 
It inn 


fo ^ buBfif in tbe oxtwnal world^Is 

and iaiotiilni iMbdintn or siotpia ^‘dpnil 

‘■m*. kVainairiiAtyiiiii'' iiiiitiAfitiir till 






otb»r j^ycbol^eikl ooimidiftriiliona. H« took the kntlogi 
letter ooist fr^m ooo town to another to llliiiitrate 
; likir before a meeliigei starting 

liitim foiuiti^ ootild reach mind. 


> CUnhg thna described the contrast between the caoaal series and 
cognitire series in onr belief in the extornal world. Mr. Balfour 
{NMnted out tliat the diatinotion which modern science draws between 
omtiter and the perceiving mind is a distinction not fundaiueiiiallj 
^liferent from the old distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. That distinction has been carried furtlier by 
science, which teaches that reality is hid from us behind the screen of 
ite own effects. We cannot perceive an electron, ether, or the 
ipstioal image in car own retina. Science can never be content till 
geta to the nnperceivable. and the reel world, as science pictures 
ft, is more and more remote from the real world as we perceive it or 
iwo capable of perceiving it. It is science that insists on the separa- 
tions and perceptions and the outside causos producing Uiem. 
Science, then, is in a logical tangle. 


The lecturer pointed out, again, that what the scientist sees in the 
conimoQ-seDse perception of the plain mao, but what is actually there 
if Somediing quite different. 'J ho position of science is something 
like that of Locke, who has been justly criticized for developing a 
theory of the external world which never gives direct access to that 
world but only to sensations and feelings produced by it. Hero 
Jlr. Balfour aguin insisted that science is entirely dependent upon 
tbs CoiumOn'Sense view of direct perception, and argued that it 
aesti<uya its own foundation, and tliat it provides its own premises 
fn bs interfused with illusion. He quoted Hume’s statement in tlic 
“Dialogaes on Natnral Theology ” that we can only argue from an 
effect to a cause when we have seen a similar cause producing a 
similar eBfeet. No body, ho said, has over seen electrons and ether- 
produoing sensations. We have never seen the causes, and on 
llijime'a priuciplo we cannot found theories of the causes upon the 
affect. 


Extkrhal Rsamty, 


All this does not dimin:sli the faith (which everyone has in the 
fact of reality. Can we, he asked, imilaie Hume's serene acquies- 
cence in having one set of doolrincs for the study and another for the 
market place, doctrines about things of everyday life ? It would lie 
mrrogant to speak of solving the diOiculiy, but he thought that it 
would be mitigated if we gave up tlie ide.^ that we c»>iild got our 
Wntion of an independent external reality as a conclusion from 
itemedlate perception. We must start witli external reality as an 
inevitable belief. We know that cause is there and that is indopen- 
4sut of the percelver, and if we are not to make nonsense of the 
wb«4o process of learning by eX|>eriertoe wo must begin with the 
aesumplion of an external materiel mechaidsni acting upon us, and 
iry to find but bow it acts. 


til# Malhoniatitatl Calculut. 


The “dant»ary bla?t*' did not seriously diminish the si'xe of the 
which gathered on January 2G, to hear Mr. Balfour's 
liivertth Gifford lecture at GlnRgow. 

He br^aii by claasifying beliefs into inevitable and prubablc, and 
In tite in^iasts of this classidoation ho offered a criticism of the 
It^t^tnaiticaV theory blf>t'<3!b«bility. Traditional logical theory hod 
#Eitt(|n«d ittmlf t4> thbl 1^^ of probability, and though the 

^ipbbmlUtiwl staU^eai of ohanoes had yleidud resulU of tlm first 
i^Mporta^oe both for setonoe and for practical life, it did not cover the 
' whole ground* It had not distinguislted clearly different kinds of 
|.|tW^WbilMcS^ end it bad failed to '^ire any aivouni 

j^V la^e range of beliefs which were neitfier iiieviuble nor 
iMfletii^ mit which were yot conterminns with over inevitable lieliefs 
WW j>a;4 of neeeasary hasia n| all oitr knowledge. These bKilefe 
ptllL iBidfnn*’ OajUd^^^^ was in this sense that 

^Sle^ hlKii used his dictum that proi>abUUy was the 

Afp K{row(,epoB. 


1; If ^ Balfour's first task was to show precisely under wliat eondi* 

’ , «^^ihe. hiatbema^icsl calculus He liegnn, to the 

f ' of Itls aivdlePpe, by exprcM^^^^ that he were a great 

^ ||jfl|rtW^s^aiap,;dif eyep a tRathetneliciaa at all, for the matliemaiician 
V in terminology ko that no 

exy.res^on-.or in his reasonipg,. But Mr. 

«bt s®t. forth tlieir: premises 
i'’ ■ their'^^yotitiflwioivs, Ahd they did 

1|e' igdlcs ^ 


P|oi'0'‘ro, ^ m*‘mory be paid a 
ttoyt :;«baoee ■ 









could not be, as previous logic hsd taken it to be, merely the measure 
of our igtiorsnce, for (he aistement of chances wsa often the basis 
of usefal knowledge. Mr. Balfour developed thla thesia by consi- 
dering some typical cases in which knowledge was furnished by 
statement of chances. 


There were, first of all, such cases as the tables of mortality or 
the laws of the explosiveness of radinm. Theie we were dealing 
with g. oup.H of fads in a purely empirk-al fashion. A eecond set of 
cases was that in which the slaleiiient of chancea was based on a 
priori considerations. Thon; 4 h experience confiinied (he results of 
such thcorl/.ing it was possible (o nryiio a priori (hat the chances 
were one in two (hat (lie (osM’ng of a penny would result in heads, 
and it was eq ually possible to say on purely a priori grounds that 
the chances were mucii against a visitor’s leaving Monts Carlo with 
as much money in his pocket as ho had had on entering. 

Probablx BsLrsrs. 


But Mr. Balfonr argued (hot there was a definite limit to Ibis 
kind of reasoning. There was the difference in feeling, if not in 
logic, between the argoiuont fiiim objective knowledge and tbe argu- 
ment from subjective ignorance. But these argumenia were nauslly in 
the same logical form, and logical ilieoty did not distinguiBh (hem. 
The results of the confuhion between thehe two became serious wbso ths 
attempt was made to carry the argument from probability into morn 
fundamental spheres. 


For example, an agnostic might say that he coitld form nd con- 
clusion as to whcliicr or not the woiUl was created by an intelligstti 
being. It might be replied to him (hat either it must have been so 
created or it must not, and ho might be forced by that argument to 
agree that the chances of there being an intelligent Creator were 
even. To assert this, however, was to assert a great deal about ths 


world — indeed, as Mr. Balfour put it, it implied that tbe chances of 
the exihtonc'j i>f an iiitclligi lit Creator were rulher more favourable 
than the chances of winning on the black or red at hlonte Carlo. 

But this argument Mr, Balfonr believed to bo manifestly unfair. 
It was a case wliicb the calculation of probability could not cover, 
and it plainly rented on an imperfwt analysis of the conditions under 
which mathematical calculation was valid. Mathematical probability, 
he considered, had meaning only within a system already determined, 
and the knowledge of that system must have been arrived at by other 
methods. For prohlem.s such as these he believed that another kind 
of probability was required different from that resting on the highly 
abstract niaihrmatioHl calculation. So ho was confirmed in his view 
that in addition to inevitable beliefs, there were probable beliefs to 
whieli we were inclined but not driven. They varied in deg^yee 
coercive power, hut were capoble of being detected Ihroughout the 
whole of scientific knowledge. The.se beliefs has not received sufficient 
treatment from pliilosophers, either of the critical school or of Um 
empirical. Knnt and Mill alike had thought more of th^ 
grounds of beliefs than of the actual content of belief, atid 
Mr. Balfour pleaded for as impartial an investigation into What 
men of science had actually believed as had been given to outworn 
philosophical creeds. Me proposed to undertake, in hia next two 
lectures, a survey of some of tlieso holiefa. They would go to support 
his general Theistic argument, ba^ apart from that, they were of the 
utmo.it aignificancR fora aound pliilosopliy of Boicnoo. 


Mr. Balfour delighted his huge audience on January gfith by a 
brilHiinl discus-'ion on the law of universal causation nod an enter- 
taining oritieism of the position held by John Staurt Mill. He shows 
our belief in the regularity of the universe as an illuslralion of 
probable belief in tbe sense in which he defined the word prohablo 
in his last lecture, lie would not dotino the word regularity. 
to-d*y Ivecaiwe it is a characteristic of all fundamental prohal)illtle8 
that they have taken many various forms in the history of humaa 
tliought, and that, they vary to-day in accordance with varying 
degrees of knowledge. 


Thw Idua of Rboularitf. 


The belief in the regularity of succession among events can go 
far behind human cimsciousness and human reason ; for, though the 
lower animaU cannot be said to believe nnyining, they foitii hahiU 
which produce eX|»ectations In mankind. The expectation horn of 
habit, or the jmwer of habit to pro<luce cxpeotalion, is the rosidt of 
natural , seleelion and has survival value ; but mankind does more 
tlian believe that Nature is anfiicieutly regular to j istify expectniions 
bora pf Ijahit. We carry further this notion of ^regularity until it 
nmbrsens the whole universe, PiiitosopUers and scientific men have 
ernbbdiM this idea of rejuhiriiy in tin* law of ymiversal c usatiop?--. 
that every event has a oause or anteasdent, and Umtihe ^same ai|tee% 
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wp l tw o tW mat »g«t. TM kelvfii wM dtftM ito 

^ ^ diaMaa, Aod ia WIVt 

Mid lwt S»l»if potfllsbed wHttogf Im had atraadjr axpoaad 
. (Il'lrdl^oii that «ach mail h^aprooMt of logM lofarooi^ oao 
; t from hUoWQ indiiridiial exparianoe. la 

' Im lb m/ obrioai that oatara ii regalar ? He found hi m- 
1 :;V^ tofmoted by ita irregiilaniiea, bjr (iie occurence of aometbii/g 
^ii^{>aeted. 'W’e often speak of the caprice of Nature. It fs true 
v that, wlieo we recover oar temper^ we do not apeak of Nature’a cap- 
fj^otta behariour, but of our oiro fabity obserratiou, or the interrea-- 
; Hott of etreota of which we bare oo knowledge ; we at onoe put nature 
the right and oaraelrea in the wrpi^. A cheer of approral^ gare 
tho lecturer hie opportunity of driving home hh point “Quite right,** 
he laid, “ but obserre that it means our belief in the regularity of 
Nature doee not come from exfjerienve.” Experience could only 
ehow that Nature ie eomelirnee regular and eometimea irregular. He 
quoted the aay/ng that if Kepler had ptmcHeod wore perfect iaetra- 
mefite he would never have made a great generalization about the 
elliptical character of tho orbits round tho aim which was at tho root 
of Newton*! immortal discovery ; that if he could have observed the 
deviations from the elliptical form without having our modern know- 
I^ge of tho cause of the deviations he would have discarded his theory. 
Hr. Bsifonr himself thought that, so ingrained in tho mind of man 
is the idea tlwt there must be sotiielhirig like a plan, Kepler’s robust 
faith would have triumphed over his ob<iervAiionA. It was at all 
events true that nothing we can discover ever npsofs our fuitli in the 
regularity of Nature ; but there are unexplained nl)errations and it is 
aa act of faith. 



A OannoBT or NRot>iaiBii.iTy. 


The acoond criticism is that tho law of universal oansation is not 
SUfllcient for scientilio purposes. Scirntific experiment depend nf>on 
Che admission (hut a great deal of NaUtre is for itriniediato and special 
purposea, practically ueglogii>le, and lie propoHfHl to invent a new 
^fttegoiy—lhe category of negligibility, lie pointod out that negligi- 
biljty is a probable belief, is nnprovuble, and cannot be established 
by, experience, and yot it ia of vital irnportnTice for any ci ocial experi- 
ment, Tho category of negligibility is npjwentiy inconsistent with 
tha view that the world ie an inter-rolalod tissno of causes and effeois ; 
that If anything ia di/Terent, everytliing is altered, perhaps invisibly, 
but yet reeliy. This ie the view oxpresed in Tennyson's poem about 
tits iiuwcr in the oranuied wail, lie did not quarrel with it as an 
Intcllaottial ideal, but it is because it is inercdy «u ideal that seitnee 
la |toaaihle. A world in which events of one instant could not be paned 
cA with events of the preceding instant would be a world in which 
hlatory waa possible, but not somnoes, for unless wc can break up the 
world into praotically eeperate strands and threads, no inducUve logic 
could draw any oonclusiou from any experiments. 


A BotXKOK or Society Imfoshible. 


He went on to say that thin calegory of negligibility has different 
dtlgirecs of npjilieability to different areas of knowledge. Pliilosf»pheis 
have assumed that wo can use it in rnent.nlity, in history, and in biogra- 
j^hy abd have uttempled to conatruot a science of sociology in the same 
aeoM aa a science of matter, As a Miever in fiTC will, he could not 
aoOeptthia, but, apart from free will, a science of society ia impoiKible 
bfoauae'you cannot negl.’ct things outside your particular cxperienocs 
di you can in a physical or chemical laboratory. Science depends 
bd lilpHitiOb^^ but history never rejveats itself, nor does ths life of an 
hidIriidiMU, In mental experiences there never can be complete iden- 
' l||y beypnd the simplest and crudest stages of me ntal life. jBergsoa 
h^ eloquently, and it wae one o) hie great 

.ndatHburioilf to contemporary thonght. Mill's idea th it you can 
tva^er the metl^^ of phyalcaUcienue to tlie complioaUsd phvaomene 
ani^ejli, end and that the only dlffcreoee Hes in tlie 

oompTicatious is an illusion. Yon can 
enil 3 oc|l^» ‘^"'d intereaUng parallels, bat yon can 

never get eiMt^iHbjbaeqi^^ in which a cause is attached to en 
effect er^ in whiol^ by lepeeiing the cause yon can produce ike eiect 
Hnmen hfn etMmnk l^^ sequences. The morel is 

tlm of methods which require 

lew of nnimaal 0^ id trying to see how our greet body 

" Ibowledga Inm in Jfadt it end what inevitebleor pro- 
bniinli lit el the iwbt if ell tbel efe. piiak end do in the wholi 


aegnlerity of 

kSiave» pivbebiiltiilSyw 

couras of linmen i q m pnfet ibft.;,: '.. ^ 
these indinations and 

look back npon tlwhiatt^ ol thonghi ^ , . _ 

eneh tendencies, aid thit fliey !iay« tied, and He 

tant effect upon the itnietQre of onr Wliefa. Thb 

admitted with regard to printitive beltefe end 

apt to be denied with regard to roodeiD iitottghl. It 

qoarreis with Positivism that the Positivists argne Uibt felm 

scientific knowledge has been arrived nt bv different mfthriifil ii^ 

ail that waa done In the earlier inteUeciael mstory of ineiilM< 


Mr. Balfoar then proceeded to show that the idea Uiet nDMH(lriM| 
lies aceumiiiated its seientifio knowledge as a child pfoke np nbqffe bjy 
the sea-shore, moved only by the whim of the moment end triMldil 
guiding itjffuenctfs or inclinations, is inconsistent with the Mfiimry el 
scientific investigation. He selected two exampiet of amenttile .die* 
trine to illustrate the fallacy of the notion that there li no fevooritlinilvb 
in science, no inclination towards one kind of thing rather thih 
another. 


Atomism. 


The first of these illustrations was atomism— the theory wbicll 
ascribes ail the variety and spleiiuoor and interest of Uie material 
world to the moveiuents and tho relative posiitons of the very Small 
particles of which the world consists. That theory may be found i* 
early Oriental s})ACulatioos ; it was the theory of Democritnaj it mm 
through the whole of antiquity ; and though it waa thrown into 
•hade in the Middle ages, it burst oat again at the revival of learnhitf 
and was the theory of Bacon and Classendi and Hobbes and Boym 
and Newton and Liebnita, all of whomwrre in titeir respective faahioiit 
the heirs of Democritus. Modern physical science is atomic tltrongjh 
and through, and modem theories of iital ter, of electricity, and of heal 
arc based npon atomism. 


When Tyndall, at tlie Belfast meeting of the British AMiociation, 
gave big preMdcntiul address on the iiisfory of ntoiiiism, neither ih# 
lecturer nor his critics seetned to lin\’e ihonglrt of asking how it oaiqa 
about lliat through all these centuries this theory, which had origineily 
no experimental or inuthematteal or scientific basis, came to prevail 
and never lost its hold, and how it turns nut now to ho true with a 
degree «/f occuracy truly a*t-)ni«h!t»g. Mr. Balfour found tire answer 
to this question in the fact that the belief had run behirethe aviden<% 
and that the evidence has justified the belief. 


,.V 


TiivoaiRS or Cohskhvatiom. 


The second ill ugtrslion WHS the grotq> of theories oonoerned With 
eonscrvul ion, which, he Koid, showed a fixed resolve on the part of 
•cieutitio inquirers to find conservation wherever the/ cag, Hb 
pointeti out that matter, inas«i, weight, motion, force, heat and energy 
have all l)een regarded rh nnehaugeaUe in quantity, conserved 
all vicitisitudcs, unalterable in amount, lie d<^U with each of Jthasa 
ill turn, anil pointed out how the idea of c.mserTation hhd 
wrongly applied or had been applied in the wrong form, ani^ 
foientitio investigators, after the diwmvery of each error, pnrbuod their 


search for conservation until they wer^ ngtitty happy when 
for conservation had found its legitimate exemplar. 


The disensaioo of the changes in the idea of the eoniervaftf^ af 
energy led Hr. Balfbav to an intereeting speonlatiOR. He i»ai^ Im 
said, often amused himself by wondering -hr* •tiTiid ■hath 
if, in the early forties of the 19 th eeotaiy, thw 
CDDservatioh of energy had been a theological dogma. He i 4 i| 

U might eerily have b^n so, for James Prescott Jonie, iriib <“ 
tbe conservation of energy in its modern form, distinctly aek< 
he beUved in it because be thtngbt in it tbe timihbd ^ 
had iqade the world. IM an imdring pMaege My. 
an imigniry Poeitivist criticiam upon tlua ttedkri^^ 
theory; and he represented the critic at fnslElibgJ^nibil 
fact that Joule's results attained by nsod^ 

•pt bear ont hia e priori view that the gyend 
aetnie by' the OrteUnfa fiet indeatiaetili^et v Jfi 

fe «ni H m dH v^y en^ amd 
SI el . 1 ^ . CHlHiy .bf 'fasbnffiig. 
tike " 
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ifrtm' ^ ;i|im fat ooaoiiikicui, '^•ij fa^<^ wh^i 

dtt; &M rll^ impalse m ttie organic world. ThoM 
. , 7 ”-^ pwis on definitely in one diredtion. 

^ and riotorioas in another, 

bnwarda, and with them derelopa all that ia 
^da^lh dnT thought, alike about the material world and, as he 
l^e^ed, about rdigiona themes. They hare been and they 
■aie Hen in fruit for hnman progress and for Imman knowledge, 
fixjwrioient and iobserration are guided by 'these Itendeooiea and 
inbUnattoiuu 


m 


f^ged pipor. Imt Ui^Msiiihot l^ave a sighorer thh sad pltglit 
of the ragged rioh. It U a nKmttroae and intolerable injastioe. 
^e rich hare their feelings just ae the poor hare their feeUngs. The 
pluto^My dbtyere in the icy blast as vbleatly as the proletariat. 
The rich woman catches cold as readilyas the poor tromaa. The 
wife of the millionaire sneezes as oonvaUirely as the wife of the 
pauper. The only difference is that the rags of the poor woman 
cost a great deal less than the rags of the rich woman . 


— e. 


Leg Muffs. 

(Bt Jambs DocaLAS.) 

1 sOMBTiMBs feel disposed to agree with the iShakespoarean 
gentleman who hinted (hat this is a mad world. This mood comes 
orer me whenever I take up a paper, especially a picture paper, for 
the picture papers d4) not trouble to toll lies. Ttiey are satisfied 
with photographs taken somewhat hastily, and nearly all tlie people 
in those photographs are stark, staring mad. Fur instance, at 
ibis moment I am gazing at a picture of athlde^ running looi<c at 
Kheinis. They are running loose in a snowscapo, and tliey are as 
emked as sarnges. They have nothing on but a scanty loin cloth. 


I MAiMTArw that the shivering rich deserve more sympathy than 
the shivering poor. The poor are aoon^tomed to the dicoomfort 
of being cold. The rioh arc not. A wealthy woman clothed in 
silken rags runs a far greater risk than a poor woman clad in 
shoddy rags. She is not so hardy. She lives in centrally-heated 
bouses. She is like an orchid in a cosy liothonse. The poor 
^inan, on the contrary, is trained to endure cold from her birth. 
Moreover, no poor woman is forced the horrors of the higher akiii 
and the deeper decolletago. Her station in life exempts her from 
the compulsory dangers of correct exposure. But the rich woman 
naukt go through the winter shuddering in expensively draughty 
garments and extravagantly thin shoes aud stoolviogs. There was 
a time when wealth w is warmth, but now no rich woman dares 
to be warm. As the smart woman shivers on the threshold of 
the Carlton or the Ritz she oasts an envious glance upon the rosy 
flower-seller muffled to the nose in her shawl. 


I TDBN from that insanei picture to a telegram “ From Our 
^wn Correspondent ” in Paris. It is liearied ; “ Deeper Decol- 
letsge. — ‘Deg-rauffs ’ in Use in Paris.*' Rubbing niy aiitonished 
eyes I read that “ the (endoncy ia for morning dresses to be cut 
with increased decolletago. I have soen some remarkable models 
tp-day. The effect at a casual glance is that of a dress which lias 
accidently slipped down to just above tbe waist, and is retained 
by a siogle thin slip of materiitl negligently thrown over one 
shoulder.'’ “ These dresses,” it soertiM, are “ particularly popular 
just now with the smartest set of Uuglisli society. The English- 
woman, being as a rule of a slighter figure than the Frenchwoiiiao, 
da aide to wear the dress lower cut.” 


If Kinu Caimibtoa wore to come back to life he would not 
throw his clock over the shivering 'shoulders of a beggar girl. He 
would probably warp it round the blue ankles of a frozen duchesa* 
He would not stop to ask whether the duchaAS has only herself 
to thank for her cold feet. He would rocogolso that wealth aa 
well a.H poverty is helpless under t)ie wiiglr, of an iron law. It 
does not matter whether the iron haw is eoo.n ornio or uneconomic. 
Misi'ry is misery whether Ik is rich v)r poor. A cough inn RoIIa- 
Royce is as painful as a cough on a kerbstone. Chilhlaina in 
Belgravia are >a8 sore as chilblains in Bittorsia Pn,mm>ttia in 
Mayfair is as disagreeable as p.oeiitnonia in Milo End. 


Havjwo polled myself togctliet 1 read on : “ Muffs for the 

legs are a novel fashion accom panning the un-oiinaHy long spell of 
. hiiteriy cold weatfiier slid prevailing in Baris The mo le of the 
aiit skirt abd the fairy -like shoo led to many amart Parisian women 
taking severe colds ovou while only crossing the pavement from 
rtheiif heated tootoroara to the doors of n resfaurant or the.atre. The 
leg Uiuf , which has been dodgnnd to n'msiy this, is a silk 
Hoed vrith fur which can be drawn on over tno light shoe 
;*hd COtnei above the knee. It i" tak-n off nt the sam'j tims as the 
^Mra-okwk and left tu the cloak 'rciotu.” Lest you shontd suspect 
; of havitig iuyodtod thi^ astoundmg story f swear that I read 
411 iff the lihiify JfoiL 


1 AM sick of the misdirected sentimantalism which we find in 
I he Ci.ristmas tales of Olnvrles Dickens. 1 am positive that if 
Dickens were aiivB ho would write p.Ulietio novels about tbe poor 
MerchionpM who lives upstairs, and not about the healthy “Mar- 
chioness ” of the area. Ho would rage against the angniah and 
agony endured with lieroic fortitude by the poor rich unfortnnatci 
who go about in looped and windowed raggedoess, and who tie 
their flimsy footwear to their tortured feet with ribbons that siff 
a parody of the epidemic »>f varicose veins in high places. He 
would denounce the cruelty of the descent of tight lacing from the 
waist lio the ankle. He would deliver the smart set from ite 
masked tormentors. 


hbt think that the madnewi of the leg ranffs ” is 
r majlfft H>e madness of martial law in Johanesbnrg, or the 
' of '%ha vabat army iff Belfast. But these three kinds of 

^ IhU is a pecn- 
irbrld. xhi^ may be eqioneotioo between these three 
bat, oh th^^^^^ may. And there is one 

1 that ia iffadder t^a^ It is the iosasity 

. I ^ with indlfferOnce. I am, I 

it^afairiy h«^esspeMoii.THitI deolare that my heart bleeds 
Vh?tha poar dear lalies whb a^ driven to wear leg ffiuifs. I 
to (Botest agalnet the ealfons attltode of maafcind to wards 
(ll^idfaHnff ^IMd^ra who are ruthlesHy-saorifloed on the altar 
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Thbris ought to be a Society for the Prevention of Crnel^ 
to the Rich. We pay much attention to the woes of the poor. W» 
need a band of devoted philanthropists who will rescue the wealttiy 
from the hardships of wealth. They might agitate for a ftoy4 
Commission to inquire into the nefarion-i conspiracy that fxi ete th 
moke the life of the upper olaskt^s not worth living. Who aiw theaa 
scoffadreU who tear the clothes off the backs of the ariattXfraoy, 
and ehill the bluest blood in Burke and Debrett ? Are they So- 
ciallett or Syfidioalnts 7 Are the rioh being stripped naked iW 
Older Iff itolBe idsaltli a bwiden too grievone to be 2 If to t 
eaS Qpoll tke dpwntnodden rich to revolt agaiast their oppressovw 
and to or:|^l^ I genetwl ttriko egilhst Hie ftttb^ Wfdtehei 
nta tryiag to drag the last rag off their beantifnl baeke.-— 
JSieWstHt* ^^pandm* 
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The Cbnmide. 


EVER SINCE INVITER 

“ LEUCODERMA ** Specific i« the only cure for 
WHITE LEPROSY”. Numerous testimonials from 
ill pmls ^ India. For particulars apply — 

B. N. DIXIT, 69, Shanwar, Poona. 


PanoBtl EipeHence deriTed by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Minlem brothere. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i-Ulam,” the leading 
dally of Uombay, in the iwue of the SOth .fanuary 1918, eritee : 
**Th« weli'known native ]>)i}aioian, Dr, Kalidaa Motirani of 
Bajkoii ha» obtained natneroua certiHcatoH for hia medicines that 
have stood a anooessful test to diseafies pertaining both to 
malea and females on aooonnt of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yaknti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as mitcb as it makes fresh and youttiful blood 
rnn in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing alidiseasos of thw body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of thi» said pills from which w« have been con- 
vinced of the fact that^ tlie praisea regarding the pills made in the 
advertiaement i^jpeartng in this paper under the signature of the 
•rid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it U therefore that 
WC ipeoially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
Iain body end atiffering from debility.*’ 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This yAKOTi or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs, ft has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing tlm strength and rectifies all urinary 
diaordcra. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
il naed in large qtuntjtiec among Rajas, Maharajaa and many of 
•rir aatcemed costomera. Bui we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation aimply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to tlie demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. Wo 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, bnt Boffioe it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
•nd Unani medicines. We recommend il also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to stiengthen the b<K)y, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strengih and 
rajovenatca the emaciated, and it is enough to say that mntk \h 
hot that which a perfumer admires, it is that whicii diffuses frag- 
rance of ita own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
iah only (18e. 4d.). Postage extra. No Parheg necessary. 

Dr. KALIDAS MOllRAM, Rajkot, Katyawor, Indlit. 
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Years Ago 


WB$ iouiide^ the business of Uberoi^ 
Et^a SteUfoly which to-day is the largest 
Athl^c Manufactory in the Ea^t. 
The experience of these 

yeare |rikls the knowledge of Eni^i^ 
Experts U in all our products 

and U at disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy 
of our catid«HFU(^^ for the ask- 
ing— will show^d^ for price 

we offer the bent vidue obtainable. 


Immediately a Demonstrator in Biology, lor ths 
Intermediate classes. Starting «dary Rs. 40---7D per 
month according to the qualifications. Prefer^ce 
to proficiency in the Practical work. Apply hnipedlstdy 
with copies of testimonials to — 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

M. A.-O. College, Aligarii. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 


Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, (kyppetf 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Manu* 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


81-10-14. 


NOTICE. 

BENGAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission into the Bengal Veterinary 
College should be present at the College at Belgachia, 
Calcutta, with necessary certificates in original, as 
required in the rules at 11 A. m. on 15th April 1914, 
Rules will be supplied free ou application. 

A. SMITH, Major. 

Principal., Bengal Veterinary College . 
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UrtCRODUOTlOK TO THE COMMENTARY 

or THK 

HOLY QURAN 

CALLED TAFSm-LHAQQANI. 

Thb original book waa written by M. Aba Muhammad Abdul 
Haqq Haqqani of Delhi in the I ndo* Arabic language. The learned 
author hw left nothing untouched concerning what is required for 
a Tidttable book of this nature. The unfair objectionsi raised against 
Islam by its enemies, through their ignorance or injustice, have been 
treated and- refuted at full lenght. The existence of God through 
reasonable arguments, the recitation of suspicions and double raised 
by Agnostics and Atheists, the discussions on the nature and 
attributes of God, filled with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
together with refutations of the falsB and absurd assertions of the 
opponents are subjects wortliy of appreciation by lovers of truth. 
The nature of angels, their existenee as independent beings, their 
itansforraation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of thie statements of the rationalists and philosophers on the subject : 
the detsbates on the mission of the true Prophets ; the different aspects 
o\ insp ration; and revelation, the proof of the miracles performed by the 
Pfopbe and Saints ; tl>e just answers to the plausible statements of 
tiie disbelievers in the Prophets and their mlraolA-j ; the soul and the 
next world; the trsansference of mao to it; the reward and punishment of 
good and evil deed ; the refutations of spurious religionsand of Atheists 
by their iusuffioieot and false teachings ; t<igether with reasonable 
answers to the suspicions cast by the malignant spirit of the enemies of 
Islam and the false imputations charged by them against the holy 
pi rson of tlie Prophet, together with the teBtimoiiius borne in favor of 
him by the critics of Europe, h»vo been fully describ«i!d in this translation. 

jAn abstract of review by the Comrade : — The translation in 
English is quite good. The printing and get-up is excellent ; 
Messrs. Thaolier, Spink «& Co., lieing responsible for it The book 
has about 750 pages, but from beginning to end besides being learned 
and instructive in very interesting reading for a Moslem, and more so 
f.^r a non-Moslem in search for truth about lalam. The book for 
the sake of convenience is divided into three chapters, and has an 
Introduction which dealls with knowledge gained by External Senses, 
Internal Senses, by Revelations and by means of Signs and Emblems. 
The first chapter deals with the last and the greatest of all the 
Prophets of God, Mohatned, the attributes of God- -the creator of the 
unirersei, Sanctifiction, A ngels, Genii, Soul Ressitrrection, and the 
next world, with objections raised by opponents of Islam and answers 
to them. The second chapter is the important as it deals with 
the early history of Islam, gives a brief sketch of tlie life of the Pro- 
phet, and discusses fully ail about crusadoe, poUgamy aodiu spiratioo 
of the Holy Quran, Judaism, Christianity, Vedis, Budhism, Jainism, 
etc. It explains the Divine Science io the Qiiran, explaining the 

0 irs, Zakai, pMting^ Hoti nud J^d. In tue lost chapter, a great 
is explained al'out Ite Old and the New Testaments and the 
portions theii'of which have been lost. Very useful ioformatioa is 
giv4n tdiout Christian and the Hindu seot^, and closes with an 
aeceuat of H^orastriaos. Tt is a book which will be most nsef ul for 
tilf Shglinh educated Moslems, as it would give them a very clear 
insSfbit ihto their faith, and prepare them to defend It easitv against 
Mie atacki of tiie Ohristiau and other Missionaries. Books like this 

badly needed and 


were 


dsa|ii}g' Witfa the tto^n U 

pttfclm'e aud study it csrefuily.” 
FATE UPU HI, D>si?Ai, 

English franslation of ** Al-Buyan, ’ the famous 
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English translation of “Al-Buyan,’ the famous book 
wnt>t^n l!AauleP4 Abdul Haq has been given to for reading and 
iwi^|ring by Hftjca Muluu^ 

^ beauties of the author's 

dJotton have been amply preserved. This treatise would be 
A ^ to tbc ' IsUniie lilerutufc in the Engiish 

Tt ekpbiillds in a iot>st lucid and logical manner the 
/;i4i#hf<ng M tl<* Oreat P^oplieC and givea a rational and logical 
4^^!^^ttataon o( «U the attacks po Islam. 

. ^ vT^I bock would be nsMuHiot^ Urn Mobamedan readers and 
! ib^ Etiropeans bho want to learn (he truth about Islam. 

A. ANSARI, a.A., n.B., M.D., m.r.o,#., i.b.o.p, 
book >iu bo n boat cbmi>anion to the Moslems and non- 
in India ijod Foreign Countries mid tlio members of the 
AU Ittdifk Muhajmedan R^tgious Association. Price ^a been 

learners of trhth idioat 
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LO! Hmn'iSWHATYOUWANT& WHAT YOU NEED! 

THE TEACHER. 


) o 


A lugh class educational monthly, devoted to advance 
the cause of education, to create taste for healthy? 
literature, to supply good reading matter to the educated 
public, to help Students in their studies. It is thel 
only magazine for students in Upper India. Best 
medium for advertisement. The best and the cheapest. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 2 only. 

For Bona Fide Students Re. 1-6-0 only* 


The Manager, Teacher, 

DINGA, GUJRAT, (Puiqab). 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSYAHTINOPLEi, 


Turkish Fezes made in Turkey 

Just unpacked fresh soft Turkish Fezes, Military 
Colpacks, as worn by Turk high officials, straw-lined 
hard Egyptian Tarbouches of different qualities, sizes, 
and colours. Prices varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 . 

S. F. CHISHTI & CO., 

Benarsi Mansions, Delhi. 

Sole-Agents for liuim 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, Constantinople 


WANTED* 


An English-knowing Moharaedan experienced Head Olerk 
for the Office of the All-India Mndim League from Ist April. 
Only those who know accounts, type-writing and short-band need 
apply with testimonials to the undersigned. Salary Rs. 60—70 
per mensem. 


An experienced Moharaedau typist for the said Office from 
Ist April. One acquainted with short-hand is preferred. Salary 
Rs. 25—80. 


Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 

Assistant Secrolary, 
All-India Muslim League, Lucbiow. 
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~ As much as Rs. 60 ^ 

b||R ■- per mensem can be |B 

nBi BI^B 

jSS earned regularly by JHw 

making hosiery for us. 

No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 
Boys and Girk, all can make themselves earn- 
its in their family. No lenxthy tuition— No Preir 


P ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition— No Premiums— JH 
No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once» 


wm- Another Million Workers WANTED -W] 


We have at present millions of workers, all over the world, all busy— very busy, supplying us with socks, f 
V stockings, etc., but tney are not sufficient. We cannot meet the great demand for liosiery made on our DURBAR 
IAUTCuKNITTERS— W e want a MILLION MORE— We WANT YOU. Write for full particulars TO-DAY. 


.^•MTitad" Ithfflt ft TYTM^rr T*y • — Pun, ICth Af»gwt 

i U StRf. I bea to inform ;on that 1 have Rent you two paid paroele, one on the 14th innliant and the other to-day, containing hair 

It.' ■■ . 'v. . , . *11 L* I. A* A ll.. 1 J At. .-..J — .... 


pair of Qent’« Socks each and reqneKt that you will be kind enongh to return me tlie quantity of wood conanmed in them sad pay 
iP SV Otmst wages at an early date. ThankH very much for the nice little machine yon sent me, and it runs so amoothly that I can be able to 


my ntimi wages 
Icidl My balf-a 


balf-a-doaen pair* of Centra Socks and when speede cornea a few more pairs can easily be knitted. Wishing you every soooess. 

I am, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfnlly, 

(Sd.) Mbs. N. PEDDINa:. 

^.-, 0 HfL Q HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 11-2 Lindiay Street, 

ll6llZe fflieeter « VOe, Deportment l*®. 36, CALCUTTA. 
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An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

^-CONSTANTINO^ PLACE DU TAXIM Uti A 


RUUNG BY MACHINE 


tEI>GSR$ AND CASH BOOKS SUPfUSD 


The Jenina Turc is the organ of the modem Itfe of 
New Turkey. ^ ^ ' 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 


DIE ^STAMPING NEAITY DONE 


The Jaune Tore gives the most exact and early, ihfbr* 
mation about tlm Politick, Economical and 
life of the (Ottoman Empire and of the BoBM 
States. 


monograms ENGRAVED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The Jauna Turc pubiighes Political, Litftfttry ^4, 
Economical articles on all questions conniec«4* 
with the New East and teems wdth 
literature palpitating with Political life* Si : , 

'Whoever wants to keep hiimelf iiralv 
iofprmod about whatever passai id 1 / 
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The Week. 

Hw Jhiew King of A&ania. 


London^ Mar, 6. 

Prince William of Wied and his consort embark at Trieste to-day 
\leir JDvraaeo, Tliey will be esoorled by the iuternatkmal fleet. The 
4|HfiettUtc« aweitiftg the new sovereign are eiideiiced by the spread of 
llm B|iif«i4e rivolt and the outbreak of inter-triL«l flghting among the 
AAidieft»e 

reporle that the Mohamedans of 8 k atari 
tiilrf deeidea not to send a deputation to meet the Priuoe. 

; Trieste, Mar. 5. 

IVnce and Princm Wied have embarked for Albania. 
|y|£tee vrere flred by the batteries of forts and warships, and the band 
the A Ihaniau National Anthem. The crowds, which gatitered 
Mime their Highnesees o0, loudly cheered them. The Prince visited 
Ji^bidriaQ gii^uadron and British and French cruisers, 
s . ^ Duraezo, Mar. 7. 


; • Ijfiie l^noe and Piincesa of Wied errived to day. After the salute. 


tary, were in the Poors’ Gullory. On entering the House Mr. Asquith 
received an ovation from Mtuisterialists, as did Mr. Bouar Law and 
8ir Edward Carson from tl»e Opposition. 

Premier’s Speeou. 

Mr. Aeqiiitli, at the outset, emphasised that by making suggee- 
tions they were departing from the original Bill, but were merely 
endeavouring to allow >t to start with the greatest measure of success. 
There was a prospect of civih strife in Ulster, yet. if the Bill were ship- 
wrecked, the outlook througli(,ut Ireland was equally formidable. He 
was as convinotflt as ever of the soundness of the machinery and prin- 
ciples of the Bill. Ho Raid that eonversBtinri.s in the aututnn}had not 
led to even an approach to an agreement. They made all realise their 
difficulticH more than before. They had tried Home Rule within 
Homo Rule, but it satisfied nobody. The second suggestion was that 
the whole of Ireland should be included in the present Bill, and after 
a lapse of time, the Ulster counties should have the power to exclude 
themselves. That had alro proved unacceptable. He continued that 
the Government then proceeded to explore the road of exclusion. 
He pointed out the formidable difficulties, for, he said, exclusion would 
keep the controversy alive and involve serious administrative and 
financial difficirlties. He believed that some form of provisional 
exclusion would be a via merlia between the surrender of their 
principles and tlie application of force. The best plan was to 
allow the Ulster counties to deteiinino whether, in the first 
instance, they desired to be excluded. A poll was to be taken 
of the Parliamentary electors of each Ulster county before 
the Bill became operative whether there should be exclusion. The 
electors would he asked ; “ Are you in favour of the exclusion 
of the county for a period?’’ If the majority was in favour, the 
county Would be automatically excluded. The Government thought 
that the term should be six years from the first meeting of the new 
Parliament. 

, Mr. Asquith concluded by saying that six years would ensure 
au ample test of the actual working of the new Parliament. Also 
before the end of the period of exclusion, the electors of the United 
Kingdom would have the opportunity to pronounce whether the 
exclusion should continue. The excluded counties would continue 
their roprcKentation in Imperial Parliament and the Irish Executive 
would hnve no control over them. An Impeiial Minister would be 
answerable for the reserved services and every detail of the adminis- 
tration of Ulster. He declared that as to the rest of Ireland, 
adjustments would be necessary. The proposals were the price 
of peace, and he did not expect them to be received with enthusiasai 
in any (puarter. , 

M«. Bonar Law’s Views. 


Mr. Bonar Law said tliat he fully appreciated the spirit in which ^|||| 


London, Mar. 9. 
ifM A Ibf* nioflkti^ opwirrda on the 

M ap])ro|Nt^^^t«.’ln tha House 

> MM to ^ 




proposals were made. If, however, the proposals represented 
last word, the position was roost grave. He emphasise^ that Union- 
ists were op^qsed to Home Rule with or without exdfisioo. JAg 
Ooveroiusiit luid no right to make a change of this kind b^rt 
the eleetora had been oonsnlted. The Q^veromeni could avert (he 
danger b> satisfying Ulster whioh, he thought, they could do 
idtihMii the aaerifiM of pHneifile. He emphasised that if the Oovhrn- 
M ^ ih nm a^ied to Mr conditions, they woi^ ooly do so bsoause they 

vide M offer which they knew cwOd not be accepted. 


a.eUlM.'’4!os y i^ •««< 
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Tile Gmuracie. 


X ^ Me. Bidmoeo*! Dbvaeo. 

*.. *?'* Mid thst hif Tiew wm that the Pfoinior htd goae 

il-r! concottion. Ha itm oonriDood thmi 

-Ikfut?® . "** ^ •bJe to niEko EQ 

5Jn»Wt*0n of E modarEte, tolenot goreromant, which wooU oompletelv 

£*?f® *}} •“«* aofpiciooi. If UIeUw refaaed the propogElt Eod 

jEtionEhate coaid not accept them, then it was the pUio duir of the 
Houie to place the Bill es it stood on the Statate BtSok. ^ 

. Mr. O’Bbieh's Omiow. 

End intoUrabir Prewier’s snggestion as hatefal 

Sir Edward Carson^s Sdoobhtioe. 

Sir Edward Carson frankly Emitted that Koruo adranoe had 
^en mada. Ha asserted that if the aovorn.ueut would raraore 
the time limit, he would call the Ulster Gonrention to cousidar the 
proposals but not otherwise. 

Indian Peril.” 

I’ky. '/f • • I . fjOndotif Mar, 0. 

ihe Unm, in an editorial, deprecates the rauiiinisin;r of anar- 
ohisra in India : “ Angto-InJiun jonrnils daridei the recent articles 
in the rimes on the “Indian Peril,*’ saying that the country was 
smooth enough on the surface, but wo should have thougl.t tlut tho at- 
tempt to kill the Vioemy does notcouHrm the suggestion of placidity “ 

Advice to Young Britons. 

of Iwk^^ r ”t Onzette on the aubjea 

^ interest m luJun aflairs shown Dy European young men 
who come ou to this country. Lord .Sydenham writes to thit paper:- 
l Egreo with you that never in the history of m , l.,ra Iniia was it 
more desirable that mm of Britisti liirtli who make tlieir homos in 
£ ftoduirean acquaintauoe with 

iJll!.!.?' I f«sr It IS true as you complain that am >ag non-offi- 

S u* yonn^sr m iii. there is a lack of interest in 

Tnutioiis. Speaking at a gathering of the 
II 1 ’St year, I f. lay stress upon 

tensed of bringing np our b)ys. whither their future lies in the 

f'*r the welfare of the 
share. I believe 

•^ool End ooUege ediication at Home can we awaken a spirit of 
ittftelUgEBt and sympathetic interest in Indian atfiirs, wlLli is 

to bn studied 

1?'* British residents. Bduoated 

^ndf allrMes and countriei have oommhn Intellectnil ground 

Ehim^tiltLl b’S ‘'id mutual undorstan Jiug w.mld be 

waged if thie ground were recognised and c.vplore.1. rodiana 

Ti” interchange of ideas and 
2! **^tor would acquire fresh iatereets and a dstper 

•^BEEuceif they sought to piay a part in Uio greater life^of 

of an Anj^o- Indian Paper. 

. I * BomAotf, JIfar. 1? 

, At a meeting of the Directors of Uie Bombay Oattitu yesterday 
^ #Es decided immediately to Wind up the concern, iucludiug both 
.odthejobpNMMj th<>r.»m bo no fu.U..r imn,. 
J^todlnjr » b«i“« tliiui » 1 >« loot iwuo of thlf historic popw. The 
iM informed of the deoiaion of the Directors this morning 
f ‘lUk>ng ettort wm mide to resuscitate tlm paper a few weaka 
E(^ when Hr, 4 K- Woolaoott eaoie from OaloutU to amitcus 
tth^je. n Utthderstood thatMr. Woolaaott, Mr. Kjctey, Mr. Mika 
H*'* ■ P**'litog^bonj of tlie ediiorisl staff will proceed horde iiidihedi- 
afrtjf: AjrSiOhr, the Manager, will remain to wkd up the 

MtkZ appoinUd liquldstor by the Directors. 

A. bulletia of tekgrmm* issued by the Bombay thk 

didrnliig k with the following noUoe : — “ The Directors 

<tf the Bmba$ dAoid«d to stop puWisbiag the pdper 

ihdk old form Ikef Arraiiged to issue this hheet daily, poodim 
cm 6 f wnkdgtmtmiaX ^ ^ 


mtlMck 




■tv 1. 


Our Lon^n Letter. 




. 20. Feb. 1914, 

^ Iebu AjiofViu.iaiia»«» ; ,, 

^ Gwsmoaa hae -dimaeeed^ « earthly aubjeoi 
Wi^i lhe EiWeptlon of the ^'Soath AiIri^^ probkm '* vAa I 
■i^^iyed ^ «j kttet o# krt wdelh^ 

dejm^ pbt down . an ameodmeabt^lo Alie i Addreii^ >deEliiagv,irf^^^^^ 
(Mi lUfkirlint qaaefioo, bsrti folr aomi > reiaoa iSWc others the^ saatiar 

<^**®*** oirtaia tktfe ikkdidiM 

Sk^aewkw>.iij^rA. •)P»ttY» ' AiiMhilidiiMit- tb'^- Shi 

wtiW r . f ‘. r > » .«t<itVr aE it' ‘bnaiiA-in> i MUa h.J nJ .i i ' . J ■ iT ' ~ 


depork^a <rf the Labour kaders, when Mr. Hamoarb ^xutmtoi • 
qoMtion would not be lutroduoecr ip tb 
iavestigakd by a dkauak^ 

EmSr. ;• Mmittedly of vital improtatioe to the 

Jo^itoioudy . passed . o and tM|Dr India, never 
popular in the Houw, ha# not on this oocaeum even reoeived 

^ in prerions yeme. 

during the general disouswoU/ which Speech 

British. Crown and such is the treatment meted out to Great 
Britain s only empire in the Imperial Parliament I 

Reuter no doubt has already informed you that, as eTDeoted, 
some deBoite demands have at kst been formuUted by the^OrS 
Powers with regard to the iBgean IsUnds. The AnstiiHudfi^ 

Ambassador at Constantinople, as dovon of tK? 

Oon.., hM pr,,».t,d . Coll«,tf,. Not, to th. Port, A, p^ 
w which corUiD propo*.l. laid down. According to 
of Europe, Inrkey is to surrender Chios and 
rotaining for h.r«If th. .call i,land., In.brl\^,S^ 
tellmizo. Which lie at the mouth of the DardanellA. w?? « 

enough, the ^wers end by expressing oonH W^ their decis^lool 
will be respected and loyally executed by the Ottoman Goverrsa^i 
It would seem from the Pt>rte’g reply— the only possible reoly 
mkplai^el respects th’J confidmSk 

The matter, it must he aimitteJ, is by no mean^ 
looks, r/ie Dxilj/ TeUgrapiK in a leading article deals wit!r*t|Ia 
widaiit 1 . ... ^ai. . **r®e83 of mind which havE 


cbaracterised its attitule on the qu^tion throughout The ree^nT 

^roubles in the Dallcan Pemmula. “PUa,ible argument 0^2^ 


Turkish side,” the j mnial prooaeD, “ are^roadV fortf»oomlo7 ^ 
are at least as logical as those wiiioh have ^weiir had 
Power,. The principle on which the Power, haro «tol i, SoJnI 
that arccce shooU retain the territory . which her nrm, hwe^ 


, . , ^ , . - ■ wiuod ner arms have 

subject to the defensive necesWties of the Turkish Empire ^ 
if sriull istandshke Irnhros and Tenedos and Castclloriao fri 

left in Ottoman lianH^ Ki\i«Bii.]a . X to b# 


left in Ottoman hands because they are necessary for^thl 

^ the Dardanellej inight il not hi! at easily argued timt 

-Witylcn, are oijilall} iiocmsary tor the protMtion of th. ,1.?..^ 
A,i. Minor ? Sneh. at l«„. i, the Iffi.m.lbn M kn^rSl 
th,in,,lves, and there i, a good iloal to he .aid for it If Tn.h " • 
rtooinmend*! to leav, her European d-nninion, alow «d |! 
^enlrate herself on the task of deroloping her A, into Et^ 
i^n It t, a roawnahl, proposition that th, wo.toril XaocSfrf 
that Empire— in other words, the coast line of Asia MiB™I!-S!L2 
be made absolutely secured . . j . . ., v ^ 

submit ? From the tenor of her reply, apparently oot. 

^ been a great recrudescetice of military spirit ia OoiJaa2e!3? 

Th, Yonng Tnrk Party hay. • pnt th.i„C 

nationa oorwiraiit, sAicb, a. a nattar of conrM, «,)„ to J^saTII 

TOoh of th* liwt torntory « i. pawbla andor th, pr^ant 

«,«y «D, .war. tkjt Twkay im twtartly pSi,M,iM •. iSSt?SS 

destined for Braail, and there are many other siwaa 

some offensive acUon. The iniUMoe of air enenretk ^ 

lik. Enrer P«h. «n.t ^rtly h. i„ £ 

aa we saw the other day, only too obrioos opportawSu^L^ 

fomenting disturlmnoe id Albania. . --v if. 

^ support olvBelgrade, and also of Bucharest, it ia. \ 

^ no neaot oeiiaiE that CoastantlEopk has aob 

rmdj hahd^jE the raaobtoftiousot the yAirorT^ttSk^lSE 

who. aoo9rdmgbo the text o£ thebr lateat yosa 

f»»tore of Europe to oouaider the vital needa of theSiJSEIa 
Empuw. Thu^ the situatiWH thongh in some aensest H 

iJMcribed as free from menadgg ; 

The Telegr<^ has possibly attributed aa 
of aggressive aeal to the Fowtg Turks, who 
abuttdEbtly oleEribetia order towu]k>y thei W hbbMiE wf 
iiwet 'pvepufe tlMmielvear for' '•wan^? . iiafe 

Turkey be able totaltead to W Wbrkdbitfteihal rai^ i 

ftoEM iw wrder^^ without any fios^Mity M -EkiMKlaa 

It is. Wer; that ii S^ 
de^Mhoito allow their Empire to W ttse| hga^ 
tel# of 4ipli^^ 

however, ahowa a very olosa; 

» uudoobtedly written on autteSte^^^^^ 

tl»TErlce^-.,.. . ■: . ' .■. p.i 

^teW mhk 




^iis^'mfsi ft’ia I 

WmWwiTWy 
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Turkej ig being enriried too far, to the probable injury of 
4NV iq the Near ISast. At the present monieat, tlie 

Porte ig engaged on an elaborate scheme of interuai reform, which 
■ley be brought to gucceaa if the Powers adopt a Himpathetio attitude, 
kut will assuredly p^»Te a failure if there is interference of the kind 

•O often witnessed in recent years In regard 

to Turkey, in particular, it ia time that we returned to our traditional 
policy, and, by showing our friendliness nt i ho present juncture, we 
wall be belter able to accomplish a settlement of all quentions in 
lliaputa, while at the same time we shall promote our commercial 
Hrterests in the Near Etist.** 

It is evident that the business circles in England are yiewtng 
tba aitnatioD aiih no little Isnxietr, and though their sympathy 
/towards Turkey is obviunsly prompted by purely seinsh motives, 
anpresentations from such inHueniial quarters could not be altogether 
%aorad by the British Foreign OtTice. 

Lowoow CoHFSRBifoR; TuB Pkbss Laws in India and Eovpt. 

The Natiqualitieg and Subject Races (JoniiQittee, of which 
Mr. L. Uobhouse is Chairman, held a series of meetings (the 
Annual Conference of the Committee) at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel during this week to discuss, among other subjects, the question 
Ilf tbe Press Laws in India and Egypt, and the iuduence of Russia 
4MI British Policy. 

*tha session which dealt with the press Laws in India and 
Kgypt, wsfc presided over by Qir Henry Cotton, Iv.C.S.I. 
TWe was a nnmerous gathering presont, which included 
aereral lodiarr and Egyptian gentlemen. Prominent on tbe plat- 
form were Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, the editor of the ill-fated 
JfSvmhudar of Lahore. Ferid Bey, the Leader of the Egyp- 
tiao Nationalist Party, and Kliwaja Kamai-ud-din, tiie editor 
of the istamic Hevitto which is puidtHhed in fiondon. Lclters of 
regret for hnavnidable absence were received from Mr. Keir Uardie, 
IL P.« and Mr. John Dillon, M. P., and the President of the Kgyp- 
tlao Ctbb at Geneva had wired his best wiHbe-i for the success of the 
Owlffeooe, while the International League of Parts waa otficialiy 
reyrasentrd at the meeting. 

Bid Heury Cotton moved the following Resolution from the 
Ckair;— 

That this Conference, believing that the free expression 
of the people’s innid through » restwnsiWe and indepe i- 
dent Press ia necessary for the healthy development of a 
flvilised State, demands llio repeal of the Indian Presa Act 
of 1910, and the remission of the harsh sentences which 
have beeu carried out under its operation. 


of ‘‘Served them right’’). Mr. Ma*haral Haqne thonght that the 
Zainindar had become an absolute oecesetty for the Iudi»B 
M'Uileins. He challenged any one to say that the articles were ip 
any way diNloyai or seditions. Mr. Masbarul Haque had said ho^ 
deeply be regretted baving been a Member of the Council which 
passed tbo Press Act. 

The Govemment of India, continued Sir Henry Cotton, had 
even lately rcfiused to introduce the necessary safeguards in the 
Act, noiwitbstanding Sir Lawrence .lenkin’s now-faraoiH judgment. 
We must have a repeal of ibo Act (prolonged cheers). No one could 
honestly say tbere was any necessity for its retention on the Statute 
Book. Anureby in India bad n<>tbing to do with the Press. If 
Indian papers, which were naturally the ordinary channel of ontn- 
mnni..-ation between the Government and the public, were suppressed 
and thus no outlet was allowed for the feelings of subject races and 
natiimalitiVs, their utterances would be only driven uudorground and 
thus would give rise to such manifestations which we would all 
deplore (cheers). He could not speak of Egypt from personal 
knowledge but had no doubt that that country waa eaSeriog equally 
under the existing conditions (cheers). 

Mr. Mtuirice seconded the resolution in a brief bnt elnqneD| 
speech, during which he wao visibly overcome with great emotion. 
His last sentence — “ I feel that we have been wailing ever iince 
1858 for the realisation of the spirit of Queen Victoria’s Proolama- 
tioii” — was cheered to the echo. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, in supporting the resolution, said that the 
whole continent of India was brought under a law which hiul ad> 
miltedly failed to differentiate between the gnitly and the innocent. 
The Conference followed wiih intense interest hia sad narrative of 
“ imprisonments and forfeitures.” He concluded his speech by 
suggesting the creation of an “ Indian Press Defence League” 
in London. 

The Leader of the Egyptian Nationalist Party, Perid Bey, who 
spoke in French, declared that the situation in Egypt had not 
changed sinoo 1910, when he had last attended the ConfeienoB. 
Since then ho had himself undergone long terms of impriaonm^ent 
(cries of “Shame”). No Nationalist journal was in existence to-day 
in Egypt as a result of the repressive Press measures. Papert 
couM now only exist by flattery, A mere stroke of the pen from 
the Minister of the Interior would at once kill a pa^mr (“Sbaine, 
shame”). 

The Resolution was carried unanimously* 

Or. II. Rutherford then moved bite next Resolnttoo, whiefa IMl 




l^rih^more this Conference proposes that a memorial be drawn 
np appetiling to H. 11. the Khedive and the Legislative 
Aasenibly of Egypt to consider live alwlition <»f the Press 
t*aws of 1881, which have been revived in all their rigour 
since 1909, and the amnesr.y of the poets and journal^ta 
who liave been condemned to imprl^nment under these laws. 
The Chairman, who was received with a great ovation, on rising 
to apeak* aaid that he specially wcIcoToed Ferid Bey at their Coii- 
fmembw aa he has snfTeredin a good cause. The Press Law of 1910 
undoubtedly paH<cd in India when the nulhorifies were In a 
rtata of panic, and it was placml on the Statute Book In spite of 
protest on the part of the Indian Mcml^ers of tti« Viceroy’s 
dOottbcil. It anthqriaei the Executive on their own initiative to 
kBkt J^hrity from ties Indian ncwsfuipers. The authorities have 
baao tia^ng a more vigoroiis action during the pist two years and 
there was a memorable case, in whici; Mr. Mohamed A li. 

; t)( iha Dcllti Camrofle^ carried au ajtpi^l to the High 

f of Befigul. The Act is so cratiily worded and elaborately 
: that even the High Court decidfvl 

to interfere of “Shame”). There wa'i tlm§ 

BOnl^ol wtii^ over the Executive authorities, so that tiie 
ak^iiiBillad iNifegU did not In reality exist. The mo^t prominent 
oi tilts A hti- Press Crusade was Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, the able 
‘ of tlm Lahore Daily Z'imindu*-, against wlnpn the Punjab 

^OVi^rftumnt had recently proceeded iu an unparalleled manner, 
iwndmled audience that (hla pa|)er, which liad a daily circu- 
/ litiMoto bf 27000 copies, was the most widely-read jonmal in Urdu 
BUlxHighoUt India and had indeed proved ftseif an tiistitution in the 
r 'Mniriw world of that conntry (clieexs). This journal had in N>»v- 
laafe pohUhhed three articles, wliich in the mind of the Secre- 
to tha Ptuijab Oovcrnmejit* ou® of the most acutely sensi- 
** da fh the World (laughter), were of a seditious character, 
cfitoted a few passages from a leoent speech of the Hon. 

an ewineDt ex^Memher of the Supreme Council 
wha is heU in nnfveraal eiH|^ aod regard amongst 


flimlnk'tfXi the Mphamedank al 



wi 


(ha latter 


Pf 

Ik 


fd t&yin ni* the only 6l ^ Zamndar waa 

■■ %/' ■ wpl^tii ■ hnneetly 


Uut 




Id af tlifi 




as followst— 

That this Conferniioe welcomes the proposal to logm am 

Press Defence League* having bath Brithdi and Indian 
support, to keep betWe the Parliament and Public of ibis 
country the position of tlio Indian Press, and to agitate fdg 
the repeal of the Press Act of 1910. 

In the course of a powerful speech, he declared he had been that 
afternoon listening with great diiignut and humiliation to the moving 
account of whnt has been going on in India as regards the horrible 
treatment meted ont to the representative Press of the country. 
“I feel,” said the ex M. P. witli characteristic force, “that 
the law hss been undone by legislation and that the Execu- 
tive is piK. aiioTJ the law.” Dr. Rutherford’s speech, which 
made n very deep impression on the Conference, was full of sincerity 
Slid stirred the audience to extraordinary enthesiHsm. Hit com- 
parison <»f the policy of the Government of India with the “methods 
of General Smuts” roused hearty cheers of approval, which were 
reiiewetl when i-hortly afterwards he said “1 should like to hear Sir 
Edward Carvon defiiic ‘sedition,’ ” 

It was plain that Dr. Rutherford had carried the whfole 
audience with him. “ Coercion” he proceeded quietly “ has 
been tried in Ireland and at last the British GovernmOBt 
has come to the conclusion that freedom is the twt tiling 
for Ireland.” The tone of his speech then changed and tlie »pwker’i( 
feelings became intense when ho con' inued in all earnestness and with, 
great chthusiasiTi: “ and so it is for India.” The audience was 
spell-bound for the moment hut almost immediately the silence waq 
broken by a mar of deafening cheers. The gathering was, 
of course, cosmopolitan and even the most bitter anti- Home 

Ruler was heartily cheering these significant wor^s of tli^ 
speaker : “ The Irishman, the Indian and the Egyptian love 

freedom as much as the Englishman,” Mr. W. H. Seed seconil®^ 
the resolution. He was explaining why it was necesffarij 
ft preaeQt to establish an “ Indian Press Defence Leaguej^ 
when he was interrnpted by the Urge, body of Egyptii^ 
gen^emen present, wlio were, anxious to know the 
Iw thus excluding the Egyptian Pr^s. They were 

mously and rigliily diswatisfiril and 4®hUnded an ei^lthatUB, 
liiiraitirB of dis^utent were andibie over I the Kgyptiaa kkhohiii* 
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Bti ibe gn uinV fr wj»< prepared with an eaceUent aoiwer, 

Tbi# •xolu4H|,of E<jrpt wa- .lolilwrete and iiiteudei, aud 
tharaae^m wa^ o.l^t far loeoek. {Jtillnew roign^J enpremo a« le 
oroceeded ia m^aiurel i'OM: p .lmc,illy and l.*gHll/, 

KalyptU n»i a U il‘*ujr «d Ei^Ianl. ’ Hi* w-»rii» acted like 

UuLfo 0 ^»t hi* iiiierrupterM, wlio receired the remark with 

ionized cheer*. Tliey renewed their applipino wl.eii he eaid : 
^We*reqiiire loiiilly dilTereut weiip.m* to a.(lit the two batllei. 
Ererybody appreciated and ih im.^diljr realined the cogency of 
Ilia rea*oniiig. Mr. Seed priteede l to .qn .tc a eentence fr nn 
ibe weighty in Igmeot of the Oliief J.Htice of Calcutta-- 

" Bdr M*lia ii'l Ali lin lost hi* h > ik Imt lia* rei.ain.vi hia 

ebaracter '* Chat »* ttie kind <»f oertifuaie given t > an In ii.ui EJiior 

bfthe highwl tribnn.a in tlie eMiiiry and yet. he wont on the 
High Oonrt wa* piworlev* t * interffie in tlie case. He ih »ng!il an 
‘‘Indian IVea* Udenoe Lmgn.i” in L .n.lon w.h essential, by which 
mean* they conld keep their cave c .mtantly before the Urittali 

Public an I in that way tmly conld they aecnre the repeal of tiie 
Pfov* >ct, a* the UriiiMh l’ro«*.s lie wa* -orry to n .lice, w la g.vmg 
a deaf ear to all their appeal*. In d-io cnr^o of time, p.rliaps they 
may be able t*. pn diih a pa^wr in En^dand uuJer the auspiocd of 
ibe propoaed League. 

The meeting paneeil the IdMolntion unaninaoiwly. 

IxrLOBMOK OM nillTIHH PoLlOY.” 

Xbf«yefting SWi ni of the Oonfen-no.-, which in^t on the IGth 
Febnmry. nmler ihe OhainnuMhip of Mr. J. A. H '»‘tl» 
the qneaiion of ‘ RtHHian inHnei.ee on tlntiHh P .licy. Pr.desHor 
B O IJrowue'a uuavoldihle alHence, owing loan important engage- 
mitit’ at Cambridge, wan a matter of general regret. 

Xhe Chairman, in hi* opening a I Ire**, hui I that we a* Idntonfl 
offer «ymp thy KuliH ®'‘*»j«*’t race* wlio are to-d»y unlTerlng under 
ill* high heel ftf the Un.aian 0..v.Tnmenf, Hno!i a* P iland, Kinlaml, 
Georgia and Peraia, tl.ongh the la! tci ia mnninally a free country 
a* vet, Nationality atill survive* in th«*o ..pprenaed people Ho 
dwelt upon the cruahiug of Finland hy 11 i*.sia an I the strangling of 
free Peraia at ihe verji birth of her rr»it*d'.in. I'lo Goverumout of 
Ruiiiia Uae ^ 

eingle Oiverninent. lU pr..c..cdrJ to explain why people in 
Englaad aii-l in «ny other free oo wiTy, for the mitter of thaf, c mid 
n »l view the fate of these atrnggHng nationalitie* with indilTeienco. 
Nali.m* do not live alone an.l the ah* ..piion of these «mall States 
by Rnaai* diminishes the arei of free lorn f w the w .rid, wliioh cv..ry 
■fireman and wont in woull do|.lore. Tne mnrlor of Per^a, for 
instance, wonll mike itlmrlor for In lU to rise to independence 
and self Govnrnni nit (ehaers). In h.s op.n.on, England 

▼erv great extent r.-Hponsible for the - Russian mnliods. We 
abaok hands with Russia when lier finger* were dripping with the 
bW>d of innocent vicims. The enthusiastic intrrc'iange of visiU 
between EngUnl and R.issia- .f fiiets, pa.liimmts lud lin.i.miers - 
bad enoouraged the latU‘r in lur b! ...dy campaign of Iloss.rieaiiort. 
He felt sure the «y I asaocialion with U issia w mid h.} injurious to 

mi^tea. Wr would he forced to pay tor their l.lroriy in t.jrm* of 
libertY. The cause of nitions pressed by Russia is our oanso— it is 
iba oauee of hnmanily (oheers). Too sooner we got rid of Russiao 
inftgfooa oo our policy the better. 


Idr* 8* H, 3winny proposed tbs following Resolution:—- 


TtnAJTST* 



W* daresay it will Uke some time for oar supporters to grasp foHf 
' the situation which we have to face oo aooowut 

Oar ScDDcwters. of il‘« reduced circulation of T/u Comrm t* 

during the last year. A deoreaae of 
about 600 sttbsoribera iu dUld inatoad of an ioere^ wliiob mm tbb 
role bafore U not a small matter, nor indeed Is tlie stiU unpaid wrraava 
of IU. 9,000 in two years a matter which sliould cause oa 
no anxiety. We have no doubt whatever that our support*!* 
will respouil most generously to our appeal, but naturalljr 
a few days are not eulficient wbefeiu to judge either justice m 
generosity. Had it been so their resjvwise to our appeal woald 
have been quite unique in cliaracter, for during the week ending on Uk* 
12tli instant only nine fresh subscribers were enlisted and we h*4 
to ro.iiove the uanies of oo less than iiitcen. The net result is a decream 
ofeix ! A skillful muthematician is required to compute the wan* 
and ages tu which we shwll secure au increase of 2000 in onr 
circulation at the rate of a decre^ue of six per week. We bop* 
none of our snbsc.-iUrs will attempt iMe tremendous task, but tlint 
all would undertake tlie lighter duty of adding a new ^ubscfibor 
witUia the iie.xt few days. Wo shall also thauk them to writ* 
to ns voluitleering their sorvices as our bailiffs so th»t we may wnd 
them lists of defaulters in their neighbourhood. In this litigiowe 
country the fact is very well known that to secure a decree may bo all tb* 
ten points iu law out i.* not even one iu fact. A world separata* 
the execution Iroui the decree and “ law’s delays” are nothing t* 
•those of “ fact,” Hut onr G ery Ameene are made of steriier aUff 
*antl we look forward to their ro.king the recovery of nine tboniMnd 
rupees a nine days’ wonder. We trust tliey will apply to aw soo* 
for enlistment, for onr rule is going to bo “ first come, first Serti.^ 
Need we add the needless proviso, “ No defaulter need apply” f 


That th's 0 onb^am^a h n \u L th it th . infi i j - jo of tha P .ro ;n 
0<fii.)e l>s m .re de iuiiv.ly us ' t to furtii u’ the can ■>> of hu n v- 
nity lieliilf of PTsia, anl al*. for th n itiu.is within 
ilteRisdan E n ‘ire wi.w tr,.ll^y or iiitimil rights are^ 
b*ing yiolawl oy th. d on 0 1 If. P.v.r, as in tin casejol 
Finland, Georgia, P »Un I and IJkrauia. 


Tlia spoakfr was anxious to m iUi. if deurafd’the outset lliat the 
•esolnthm impliel »u Hostili'y t.. ih- R peiple h it was dlmjted 

igsinst the G .veriimi^it ^.f Itn^shi only. II, • *ai 1 that, ..fter having 
aLlreil onra.>lvo* t..» retaih »" I 'P !" ^ <* Sovereign 


dwlgwil onra.>ivo* iei,aoi w.v . • -s.. 

5uto it is onr ui^g^nt a<id aofemn hniiii’Hs fn protect her integrity 
rohuM*). England, let it he »o her shi ne, hi I h,.en a siU'ut 

^ ^11 ,.«.« i.a.r«.A .UaI: U'Hshi to. I intro tiia,.‘d iu Persia 


oart.ueT in all the havoc that U toil intro luc.-d iu Persia 
widi ancU terror and biirhafity (“Siiame”) and he proceeded to give 


wiui encii lorror ano uw»wivg v« > — • ■■ i - - — - 

lOnve of the dwlwlsof the wh.lcs.lc shinghtcrs 

that had hoen committed by the R H^i in Qivm nmmt in Northern 
Persia irirnsjent men, women and ohillrmi lulhcvudom* to dcith 

and ihom'mid* of Poroami h i I boen m'rcil-*4y butchered in Tahri*. 
When WonU Sir E Uard Grey move? We h.ivo l>o*n n vt only fa’se 
to Persian* but tnitor* to our own oonsciwice ^cheer*). Tha. 
whole w^orl t ha.! prod.icea a verdict of “guilty” on England iq 
oqr deal^iilff* l‘e»sia. 


hy 


itr. O. H* wfileh *W mipportad 

Mr, W, Toberkewoff ami Mr. Pedorli«n^h, 




tha 0 * put to tii*^ ydliy wap 


Tub cccount which we have given of the enlistments and reiaovala 
of subscribers for the current week was i* iyp* 
'<wclj of Women. to-day cn the 14th instant we ifeeeltiid 

^ two letters, one from a siiUoriber Who ba* 

expreseed great sympathy with us in our difficuUies and has Wpt ^ .. 

the name of a i>ew enbscriljer, ami anotlwr fr<Mn a still moi* 
anthusiaslic supporter who hag sent us jour names frofll 
a very ni.promming district as “some grist to onr AtiR’*, ^ 
promising that “more will follow.” lint what fiffs tis will* ’ 

greater hope is the offer of his wife to send us, if *e#4 

irer jewelry. Much has altered iu our M v.thto laud, and 
little r.ir the belter. Rut, go'*l or bad, tlie spirit of ' st8| .v . 

survives, ami altliongh the blazing pyre no more adds a gl^ ^ ’ 

tlie Indian twilight by rivers’ banks, what boUgeb^M w . 

there in India, Hindu or Moslem, in which a atiffa# er 
do *8 not smoulder through life ? Qh.ry l>e to the name of, 
and our own counti vman, Unm Mfdran Roy, but a hundred Rwifl»k* - 
. and Uam Mohan Roys could not aMwh 
“ Ymiiig India,” which iqeans chiefly tim male pc tli*^ ^ 

d*ws not show merely signs of a healthy di*<»Hirent i^<»Hl^^^^>^^ ^ 

dition of Indiaa womanhood, hut also ortessionilly * vmqb » j . 
unmanlv and b*»rn of Self conceit 4r«^ped Bat ill f 

oii’v “ Young India, ” wbrnh bas*a^ i ita wwii a*|lwrt*rity' bvis* 
oiler generatii.n of Indians qo j^rqatel' Wlf'St^rlll^^^ applied 
aUndard to Indian womanlimgl* it wqiitd, athfiid. aslias^ hnjfore ^ 

silent a«drss.ili wr^nmtter^^flo 

TaU- the ease of those.. H jeMs' . I 

fny W, How often baa aot i!^*^]** 

^ diaiday 

^ af ■ 'rjtewlf % 
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tMon placed in Che hands of a hanband, a father 
or a brother to be sent to the pawn>brokor*« or to the melltog 
pot of the goldsmith, to save the one loved still more dearly in 
A^dlfficnltj or to be aqnaiutered away on ceroniouy or even vice T 
We tiiank the dear sinter that ban volnnteered so touchingly to 
come to onr rescue, but such thanks as we can offer is a hoplessly weak 
expression of what we feel. Wb, however, trust we siiall in some 
measure abcoeed in making onr aggressively progressive “Young 
India " realise what jewels of women India pos-sesses, and wliat 
a high standard of self-sacrifice Indian womanhood, with all its 
bar^rio display of jewelry and its absorbing love of jewels, 
has set np for the manhood of India. Indian women hare, 
we fear, snob a great deal to learnt But, thnnk God, they have not 
'•to nniearn a quarter yet of what the men of India have' learnt not 
wisely but too well in these days of egotism aud advertisement. 


Khwaja Karaal ud- 
dm and bis work 
in EjngUnd. 


Wb have received from Mirzn Abbas Ali Bnig Sabcb, Member of the 
Council of the S^-cretary of Slate for India the 
following important niul interesting coininu- 
iiication and we trust it well set some un> 
fortunate controversies nt rest, “It apt>oars 
“that the comments of some of the Urdu 
“ papers in India on Khwaja lvamal-nd-diu*s 
“ aotivilies in this counrty are based on an erroneous conception 
** of klieir true seoftc. The enetoaed extract from today's issue of the 
** London Times interest his critics and incline them to adopt 
* a more generous attitude towards him. They will he glad to 
** find on enquiry that the Khwaja’s work here is fundamentaly 
** non'Sectarian and charaoterixed by ao iran^^parent a spirit of 
** Islamic catholicity •« to attract to the congregations he adtlressea 
“ in London and Woking both Moslems and Christians of all 
shades of religion.^ and philosophic I honght. Had Khwaja Kamal- 
“ ud din’s views disclosed any scliistn rtic taint and narrowness or 
intolerance of <»utl<K>k, detrimental in the slightest degree to the 
“ solidarity of Islam, ti»e Trustee-^ of the Woking Mosque, the 
" Committee of the London Mosque Fuml and the Islirnio Society, 
would not have extended to him their confidence and support. It 
“ ie b> l»e hoped that a progressive and unifying movement against 
the disruptive tendencies, wliich in the past have done incahuiLbie 
“ barm to the moral and ioteilectuid a<lvnncemcnt of Moslems, will 
'* roeeive the encouragement it deserves from all wtll-wishers and 
“ all sections of the community.” From our personal knowledge 
of the Khwsja Saheb and of his work we can support this stale- 
lUenb whole-heartedly. Wo trust he will be generously assisted 
by all Mua.salinans irrespective of their sects. As we go to press 
1»o learn with pleasure that two more lad'cs have etubrace l Islam. 
Hisa Florence IVI and Mra. Dutta. 'Hu* Klnvaja 8abob has 
■commenced a serioH of lectur**s at Woking itseif on Sunday Hfiernoons 
wliich are attracting largo audienccr!. It is not oui of mere curiosity 
for more than half the number attend w**ek after week. We 
■fwjtMuo ai this aui oongratulate the Khwaja Saheb. 


TJwnitn tha heading of “ Aligarh jfdeniis ” the Pioneer pnblishes 
a letiur from an anonymous ct.miiibutc»r. 

Afiigafh ItieaLio*^ We confess we (juske and tremble when- 
ev<iT we find even the name of Aligarh 
itiaAtioned in the papers n iwadsys, for it is so frequontly memioned 
(n tiia Course of some foul libel on the Massnlmaoe of India aud 
~ parMCulat'i^/ cn the ao called “Young Moslems.’"^ There Was a 
V iima not ao long ago when any mention tif Aligarh aifitirs in tlicse 
CCltratna revived in the breasts of a particular set oY neople tlic 
- d^re ip tieport the editor or k I! the p.qx r, und now that we desire 
V abotre all dse Uiafc the Mussulmans should l>e left in peace and their 
gt<mt fMtioaal College should not he drag.;ed info Cimtrover.«ies 
^ . ' education, we find “ Alitfurb,” like 

tlie ubiquitous “ .Smile without the Cut ” in Alice in W'onderlanii, 
Sf^ry where. It i:‘, however, some relief to have to record tl ut the 

V lileiils” is of a different character 
r /^om the bl rtrd-mKl-ilMinder libel of Mr. Lovat Fr--, we mean 

V Aiitlticus,” in llm Noiioml Review. But the nnotiymons author 

> will naif we say that his opinions are exceedingly tanlali.siug. 

-^tisntiver Yfc ^ think thst lie will purane a theme to some cou- 

W Sets out oiv the' trail of another and equally interesting 
left in an impenetrable covert while 
i follows another scent. For instarirc, he makes the 

" iutatsutiog ptiiwrvathm that “ a grcft Freochman tune said that 
i. . Adt Hkii'.lo see the MonaVehy made prize of a race, 

' • ^ as sad to*ee the pontfof ,<il A sfreat dn^liliUion 

a ar»mewhat ignolde mnggle/^ This made 

r loo^/iint Inr somd revela- 

struggle.*^ 0«ytb« ibame is parstied 


DO further and we are left to gness whether the writer really knows ' 
something of the reality of the parties and cliques of Aligarh 
or has merely heard in the Club some ill-informed oracle repeating 
hearsay and laying down the law after the manner of self-sufficieDi 
bureaucrats. Later on we are told that “ u University especiallj 
“ in its early days wants wise direction, united effort and peace.** 
We do not know who would disagree with such an axiomatic 
obser^atitm; but we are told in the very next sentence that 
“ iheltMulcrs of the Moslem world of India perhaps do not realise ' 
“ the difficulties. Tliey pay hurried visits to Knrope — some of 
“ them do not even think (hat process necessary — and then they are 
“ sure that given necessary rupees everything will follow.” This 
excites our curiosity but keeps it uusnli.sHed; for it is difficult to 
g ess whiit Mo.«iletu leaders get such a great store by ti e “ necessary 
rupees ” and either “ pay hurried visits to Kuropo ” or “ do not 
even think that process netTssHry,” That dru's not, however, prevent 
our agreeing whole-heartedly with the observation that “men cf 
“ a kind can always l>c got for a certain sum of money, but tlic 
“ light men are not always on tlio market, and they may not 
“ want to come.” If tliis refer-i, a-s we think it does, to Enropeaik 
tutors, tlie writer only says that to which we have rei>eatedly driwa 
attention. We can never ignore the economic aspect of the question, 
but money by itself is nut a sutHcient, nor indeed the main attraction 
of ediicaiioiial work. IDdticaiion is notoriously the worst paid 
profeANioii all tiie world over ; but it is the most highly honoured 
jtrofoKsion, and while learning attracts learuiug, ignorance only attrouta 
ignorance. 


Another observation of th« writer will be read with interest. 

•‘Wlierever,’’ he writes, “yon get English , 
‘Their Own Way.** “men together in an institnlion, they. 

“ will try to run it ; and in nine cases oat . 
“len they well run it well in their own way. But this does not suit 
" Y^oung Islam. They also want to manage what is their own affair, , 
“and it is a good sign that they have siicli a desire and have it strong- 
ly.” We sball not question the com|ieteneo of Englishmen to rnn 
an institution well in nine cases out of ten, and even Englishmen will 
imt question their desire to run it wherever ten of them happen to 
get together, Biu what is so important to remember is that whether 
they run it well or ill, they will run it “in their own way.*’ Now, it Uf 
not only “Young Islam” that wants to manage what is its own, 
but every [Togressive section of the people all the world over. In 
tliis “Voiiiig Islam’ is guilty of nothing that is not a nnirersal 
crime among progre.ssive people. And if “Young India” wanta 
seats in Executive Councils, mixed Committees of officials and non- 
officials to recommend dianges in administration and initiate legia- 
hilioii, and more appointments in the biglic.st grades of the Pnblio 
Services in India, is “Young Islam” to Ihi denounced for its desira 
to manage what is peculiarly its own? But that is not all. 
Whether it is permitted to share iti tlie work of teaching at Aligarh 
or not, it insist) on having the institution tun in its own way and 
not in the way of the almost invariably competent Decimvirs of th« 
English race. For if an essentially Moslem institution is not run 
in an essentially Moslem way, it is l)etter to sell the place to Go- 
vermin nt or to some Mi-sionary Society as a going concern and assist 
M.oslem scliulais with the funds thus set free. Why will the 
numerouK autliorities on Aiigurli ideals always forget the main fact 
aliout Aligarh that it was the product of an educational revolt of 
Indian Mii-sHalinaus against the cdiicationul ideals and methods of 
a Government openly committed to a policy which has been so in- 
appropriately designated as “nndenomiiiatioiml” and of Missionary 
Societies equally openly committed to Christian “deiiominatinnaiiem.’* 
Tilt’s is nut a cawe of “might have been” nor of memories 
being mistaken fur hopes. 'I'he writer need offer no sym- 
pathy to the “ Young ” party and recognise that “ Sir Syed’a 
“policy made its own conliimance very difficiitt,” This was 
the policy of Sh‘ Sycd Ahmad Klinn, who would place none 
but .VliisMiItiians on the lioarvl of Truhtccs. Now, iinteNs vre ara 
assured that the Trustees ate only a “Coinmiuee of Ways and 
Meivos” that must provide the “tieoessnry rupees” and have no other 
Work to do, we sliotild like to be told wlmt is the fimclion of a Board 
of one hundred and twenty Musmdniaiis chosen from every Province 
of India except the laving down of the pohey oi» which Aligarh is to 
bo conducted. So long as Indian Mussaltuhns ate not in the position 
of the JHpan<?.se who sent out tlieir liest men to Eurepd and America 
to qualify thcnHoIves for the work of teaching their countrymen and 
employed them for the purpose on their return to the excluiiiou of men 
of all other nationalities, Aligarh would hare to rely on the co-opera- 
tion of English expert*. Naturally, it is essential for a cordial eo-o|>era- 
lion that fnch experts must he attracted to AIiga>'h by ibe offer of good 
aalarios, the companionship of ri|»« scholar's and the honour due to onn 
of tha noblest professions in th« world. If Muasalmans, wheflmr 
**YooDg** or “Oid,”fail in this, they will fail to get the 
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^ fipqniirtie qtMlifioatioM. We bare elireTt Mid th*t *p iaiititotion 
vhi^ reqoiree inert jrrt to run it will toon end in being mo 
If cbeeta. Tlierefore, liie piinivliment of nigi^erdlincHs end onfiiendlj 
Iwefiotir «%. the part of Indian MuMeiiiiefia would lie a total 
ffeuppege of llie recruitment «» tutors ot the hind of men without whose 
•Miataiioe Aligarh cannot be run satiafactorily to-duy. But here we 
Miut add that Ooverouient too should not cast greedy eyes on 
ihe staiTs of privute Colleges nor allow aii impreMr-ion to be 
wreated that every luim who can pick up a quarrel with the managers 
of such institutions becomes a firot ehurge on the Kducaiiuu 
Department of the Goverumeut in the si^'ed name of Prestige. 


AligeHi Aftd 
IVilttics* 


TflBRM is only one more observation of writer of the letter to 
the Pioneer to which we shall refer. We 
fully agree with what U. H. the Be- 
gaiii Sahelia of Bhopal said about stu- 
dents and politica and we are sure 
that Aligerh students even now fidlow her advice. With 
He# Highness’s excellent and characteristic apeeches we pro- 
pose to deal at length in ««iir next. But the author 

of the pioneer letter bhs cvidtuitly failed to grasp both the 
meaning of Her Highness’ advice nnd the significance of the 
iotprest taken by “Young Islam” in Aligarh, lie writes “the wsrning 
••of H. H- the Begam of Bhopal, that politic^ should bo left outside, is 
•Silgniflcant. But can they !•« left outside ? Tlie fact is that 
••Moliamedans are strongly and rightly politica! now. The most 
"important public they have, so fur ns influence and decision go, 
••is the student public; just as it is in the ease of the Hindus. 
"He who leads the students leads either cummimity, tomorrow if 
•*i3>t to-day. And while tlie educated body is so small this must 
•<|g •) and it is folly to shut our eyes to the fad. The politicians 
••pmiewl to tlie students and the student — well he doesn’t mind being 
"aip^led to.** Now, Aligarh is and has alway.H been the nursery of 
tba'futtt## leaders of the Mo-leni comninnity. It is and has always been, 
Ike Oxford, a mierocosin of national life. It thinks to>dsy whst 
Moslem India ronst inevitably think a year or two later, and it 
thlttka with ell the energy and intensity of youth. Whensoever the 
laafiD mey oome. it is bound to ferment readily, and Aligarh must 
•Iwkyi distribute Ihe forces, social, religious and political, throughout 
Mdslem Indie. Bui it is not the happy hunting ground of would- 
ba polUtoel lenders in quest of a following. It is the duty of the 
leedereof Moslem thought, social, religious and political, to see 
ibat the forces wbicli it is the function of Aligarh to distributa 
bamafleent end not otherwiao, end that the leaven which makes 
AU^h farmant so roedlly most be the very beat. But, whether it is 
ioblel, religious or poUlicai, it most be of au academic character, and 
ad' AUgerh undergradueta should no more he encouraged to leave 
bb^ work asasltident in tmler to swell the audience at political 
M^lngS or lengthen out political processiuns than to pve«oli at street 
SsHHaars on temjverHUce or wrangle with missionaries in the market-^ 
pt^ oalha doctrine of Atonement or the Trunsniigration of Souls. 

bast man in Moslem India must address their ap{)eals to the 
aibdant, in order to improve him and furnish Idm with right ideals, 
suitid hat wail, iia must not only not mind but must welcome such 
ifo. But he who appeals to the student as a prospeetiv* dfs- 
S|a tft laligion or (ollowet in politie<« abu6e.s a trust and should not 
^ itlbWadsp^ within a four-mife radi»»8 of the College. And 
Stibb pflditifi^n is wifrtf he will himself refrain from suofi taoilcs. 
H^a who plmsk* the unripe fruit must expect lo find it s^mr. No one 
aktlaid^i a still powerful g.*t at Aligsih has tried to •‘capture” Uia 
•tlidant, but the result even in that case haa l>een a dismal failure, 
Tilt Aligkfhwndergraduate is dwewd enough to fight ahy of artificial 
wnd knows only too wcU what some petrple older than ba 
la haw hot jat realixed. 
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Rewards and their Results, 


It ia seldom that we comment on the proceedings or raetilta 
of criminal trials of any sort, even though they be conneotad with 
allegations of sedition. Such of our readers as have a t*at# 
for seosatioDB can always satisfy their appetite by laediof 
on the accounts published at great length by our daily eoBtempo^ 
rsries. On one or two oco issibns when we have departed iroM 
this rule it hug been bacause of special features in the easee, anil 
no one will deny that the McCormick case, of which we are stilt 
hearing the echo, and the Cownpure Mosque case were out of tha 
ordinary run of criminal cases. 


We must confess we lacked even the ordinary enriosity of 
the •• mao in the street ” in the case which bad for aoma- 
time been going on in the Presidency Magistrate’s ootirt and 
aiibseqneotly in tlie High Court of Calcntta in wbioh Nimal 
Ksiito Roy was charged with the murder 
pendra Nsth Ghose, abetment of tJ<at charge, 

Teli, and (’ul{)able homicide not amounting to 
of Ananta Teli. 


of Inspector Nri^ 
murder of AnaoU 
murder in respeqt 


It is very nnlikely that we would have beeg ronaad 
from our stupor even by tha result of the High Court 
trial were it not for the circumstance that an extraordinary in? 
cidenttook place some six weeks ago in connection with this case oil 
which onr esteemed contemporary the Pioneer commented aa hh 


lows 


‘ Kvery one,” wrote the Pioneer, “ who likes to ae« 

“ vernment do the rigid thing will be pleased to read the am.npl 
“ of the jmlice parade on the Calcutta Maidan on Monday at whichl 
“ Lord and Lady Carmichael being present, Sir Fredeiiek Halitdny 
“ distributed rewards to those who had ./ 


been instrumental in #Af 
•• capture of the murderer of Impeetor Nripendra Nath Ghoee. Pour 
“ Constables and two townspeople who seized the man and wrested 
•• away his revolver received a present of R<*. 76(1, and three otherf 
“ who assisted smaller sums, l iie rewards are not only liberal ig 
•• themselves bat they will gain enOrmonsly in value by the promp- 
“ titude and the impressive manwer of their bestowal. In 
“ markable speech the Commissioner of Police drove 
“ slgnitkanoe of the occo.slon to his audience . 

•• be Ivetter calculated to encourage the Police at 
“ than such a speech.” 


this 


a r«<^ 
home tbt 
Nothing cpiifd 
trying seaaua 


The italics, we hasten to point ont, are curs, bnt tbe^ trial by 
Journalism is entirely the Pioneer e. Fortunately for sh# 
accused, unlike the United Provinces, they have a trial 
jury in Bengal instead of a trial by journalism, and the 
of this other trial was that the jury retUM-edon the llUi MmcII 
a uuanimons verdict on the two charges of the murder of Inspecto!^ 
Nrijwtidra Nath Ghose and of AnanU Teli, on which a verdici bl 
au;quittal would be recorded. 

It is true that on the 
eulpahlo homicide not 


minor conuts of abetment of murdsf and of 
amounting to murder the verdict of thq 
jury was not noaniraous, the dissgi-eement being in the prb^tion^of 


is neilher need of smiles HW of bewilchiug glances. A heart 
no intertnediary b* esptura a, heart.) Ahgarh, as the writer 
ql ific PiowrsT letter ssys, is sfter id) the most interesting edncalionid 
dltntlon in I»»dia, And if eopply the words left out 

llmA^ter--rt is left in jwsce by offieisldom, it would go on as well 
iti well-wishers ever thought and hoped. It is tim heert of' 
Indls* »«d he w1k» would capture t^e heart of Moslem Indhi ' 
tks kemt of Aligarh. XlM rMt tk only too easy. 


A reference lo the proceedings shows that according tjp the 
ease for the defence, argued with characteristic brjUianob and 
eloquence by Mr. Eardly Norton, not one of the three |oHefi 
alleged by tl»e Crown to have been fired at Inspector 
and found in Ins body was fired from the pisird a}le&^ 
have lieen so^fallsntly wrested away from the acenaed by H)oas^SK»£ 
the Commissioner of Police had rewarded, for the simple reasod Ih^ 
the bullets extracted from the losfwtotor's body were ’$fiO I 
Wh ch weigh 184 grnius, while the weight of a bullet in g j 
pistol such as was, we presume, allegeil to have been wrested ai 
the accused is 22b grains. That evidently was oonclnsive 
os regards Uie charge of murder of Inspector Nripendra N| 
on which the Pioneer had given its deliberate terdicl; of 
early as on the 28t)i January last. 

As regards tlie charge of shooting Ananta fell, 

based the defence, among other things, on the laela .tbai the nlstol 
alleged to Irnve been wreeled from the awwed^t^ihi^ W 
cartridges, that as three and only thref 

by the wltnef^ tor the Orown flight TflSS' 

for each of wIhcIi there wS| a gfiO gnt 

been ftrad from a 480 pistol^O i * 

of boy Abinta Telb ihe a«Hih| awi axi^k 
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**fir«d the spcned exploded cartridge, bocnase Wtweon the tyro there 
♦♦ysats a eaitriclge loaded. ’* He a]^^( niguetl nl gnat loegth about 

absence ot niUtiJie about llio wresting away of the revolver Irour the 
Itfcused ill the earlier stages of tho police inquiry. 

Mr. Horton bubuiitied to the jury iliut “iliis revolver was put 
ilito xny client’s hands,” “That followed logically,” said Mr. Norton, 
“as night llo'bed day. The case fur tlio proscciiiion was that 
“the accused hud tiii.s revolver in his liuudal the Suva Bazar cn^ssiiig, 
**in Chilpore IIoihI undull tlie devious lanes and streets throu gh wluel. 
*^he was alleged to have run, and tliat he was caught red-handed 
^with this revolver in his hai.o in Musjid Uari Street, Tho story, 
“however, has been contradicted and demotisLed by the evidence of the 
“rtvolvor itself. It had been suggested hy the prosecution 
** that this revoher jumped frightfully, .... and all that I would 
“ sfty in connection with tliat was that the Oxford and Cambridge 
“ sports were not in it with tliis revolver.” Mr. Norton said that 
bis client complained that he was robbed in Musjid Bari Street of his 
vstoh, a ring and his money. It was impossible, he said, uuder the 
drcumstance for his client to call evidence to prove what he was 
doing there. The uctyised was in the hands of the police. His 
case was that he was seized and lobbed by goondus in Musjid 
Bari Street and tlie crowd reached with the police after he had 
beea caught. “ lu this country,” said Mr, Norton, “ the accused 
Ootdd not go into the box and testify in his own favour. Tn 
Ungiand it was different ; but hero the law would not allow the 
aecussd to give evidence. The accused was the sole man who could 
i|>eak in his own defence, but the law said You cannot,’ and 
the Crown said, * Hang lum.’ ” 


We do not know what the jury thought of each argument on the 
aide of the defence, but it is ceriaia that it unanimously declared the 
luioosed hot guilty of tlie murders of inspector Gliose and Auanta 
Telit and even ou the minor charges disagreed in the proportion of 
5 to 4. The discussion of forty minutes had resulted in suoh a 
difference of opiuum, which according the Foreman of the jury^ 
was “on a vital point which seems to affect the whole case,” sci that 
* second reiiiement for teu minutes showed that the jurors were still 
divided on the minor oliarges iii the same proportion. 


A fresh trial on these charges has, therefore, been ordered; but it 
is worth asking whether this result lias justiiied the rewards which, 
aocording to the .Mlalmbad Oracle, were not only liberal in tlanu- 
aelvss but which had gained enormously in value “by the prompti- 
tude and the impressive manner of their bestowal.” Surely the re- 
sults of such “promptitude” seem now to bo far from “impressive.” 

We were told by the PiOneer that the Pcdice Commissioner’s 
■peach on the occasion of the reward- giving parade was “remark- 
able” and that it “dn ve i onie the sigiiiticsiiice of tlio occasion to 
kia audience.” It was also btutt<d tiiat “nothing could be better 
i^louiated to encourage the police at, this trying season.” Well, 
a bai'dly less rvimnkaole speech whs made by Mr. Norton a few 
days ago in the c<H;r8e of las defence of the accused, and we hope 
tVust that ihe K suit of the trial will drive home the “bigoificance 
ol the iiccasiou” ru the world at large, including the Calcutta Police 
dJa^ttli&fioner* Noihing could be better calculated to discourage 
^ police in certain rvgreitublc tendencies, bat we hope the result of 
llijf, HmIou’s brilliuui defence would offer at least some slight hope 
the owuwd “at this trying seaso^^ We offer no apology lor 
; a very long extrmm from Mr, Norton’s .speech, for it is its own 
fatfoD. Mr. Norton said ; — 

ICr. Hitter baa doafe grarrt itiju.Hlice to me by flaying that I ninU^d or in 
•iuuated, or wislieti to timt oj- iasinuaus, tl.^ tlicsc rewaoJfl were 

f iven by the govcniinent or the Ocflnmisflioiie. oi Pi/iiuo as hribea, 
never said so and 1 nevi^r intendcti to oay tio, u.it4 I did ni,t. even 
think sa. If i even thought sol wunid not hare hesitated for a 
arinute to make a I'emark, even with regard to the (^immissioner of 
Police, .did nothing w ould have made nie ahriok from my doty U 
there was any evidence. 1 am quite willing to admit that thiK 
w^ done W>Mi ah honest intentiur; by the Govertxmeiit. I am quite. 
WUUag to admit that the Conuniaaioiter Pidioe, beirig an BngKsh 
gendUnahn, would Hot stoop to bhiM* a witness, ft never w’as my 
fentoniioh to sugifost that in CroBs-examination. I crofls-examined for 
a different purpose. It was for the P*a-p‘»o of flbow'iug that all 
these yrit4itsfi«<!s half received tl^ir rewards as having captured the 
murderer ef the Ins^toi at* tiniie when my client was lying under 
conuaitmeut in tJie Volioc Colurt and had publicly prfK'laimod his 
innooenoe. 1 say the whole of the transaetion was a gross travesty 
of juatioe, I say that never w'ithin living memory there ever 
been a gtoam&r contempt rf court. Here was a man prote^Uiig bis 
(tmohenco, and.hc Was entitled by all the laws at England to a lair, 
; jn^, a^ imfN^ial trial. What was the idea of caUing a public 
awing his Exciilkmoy the Governor to proMdo, when the 
object pf tlie par^o was to declare to the w'tiirld, os was done that 
ihoiWijttk* that thew police offlow^ and bthew were, being rewarded 
1 thdjS had cap^^ Inspeotisr. That is 

^ ^1^ yerjy’ Issue that you have beep called ttpop to try t^ay. I do not 
' ^an it is against 

ae it standa, ' I say tbb), I iHU raalntalp this 
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dying d^» that a more ii^adioii 
beSOU ,di8p%od bmore lib 

iwd White this miip, my 








itiertoeu 


oxhlbltlon of official 
♦k® fcorders of 

leht, was procteimisg tite 
do not say tliat it woe 




done intonWcnally, but to aitend that parade, to take this pholo- 
grnph, and to pi(»iaiiu that this boy wax a murdi-n r, and dial, 
thofli! men were In'tii;' rcwardal btrciiupc they liad i;!i|)liired him 
was to tri'spas,. upon one of the gi'catost and most essential priu- 
eiple.s of Kngli.ii law. Tliis is how fai' 1 intendwJ to curry, but 
it has anotlior fiuther con.soqucnce of an eijually lametitable charac- 
ter bwauso tlie accused was uiuler Inal. Who knows wliat effect 
it has h:u] on the minds of soiiie of you, and if it has had soino 
♦lUix't on you, wlio knows what dillicultioH 1 shnll have to contend 
uuainst to remove any iiuim ssion (hut might have been caused by 
such un unvvarvantulilc practice as this. 1 suggest tliat the oom- 
inonctt cliivalry slioiild have in.'ule the Com miss ion or of Police wait 
till the t.ei ininatioii <»f this (-asc hefore he rew.'irded these men in. 
pulilic on the phsi Mint they had captured the murdertT of tho 
inspector. There was no need for huote. I'heir bravery would 
liav(.‘ waitcil to lie novardi'd afterwards, till tlie conclusion of thin 
(%*ise. At any rate, niy client would not have been prejudiced in thia 
manner. The nccuseii would have Inxm free from the Htigma 
which has In-en thrown upon him and the. suspieion of the Commia- 
sioner of I’olice and the Government must priivent. him having 
a fair triu’ ivs be was in the eyes of the Governmonl a murderer. 
It ha.s also another ellcet. Here you are going to pay large sums of 
money to witnes.ses of the class of those wim have given evidenco 
in this case, and to policemen who arc illiterate and who owe 
all that tliey have to the generosity of the Govwuracnt for the 
services they offer to the Crown. Do you think you will make 
it. less diflleuU, for these men to speak the truth ? I do not wish 
to snggti-i^t that the. Government bribed thc.se men to tell lies, but 
do you think you would make it easier for them to speak tho truth 
by paying Uiem large sums of money ? Do you not bind them to 
yourself by a strong bond of misplaced loyalty and gratitude f I say 
that, you do. Look at it fjom whatever standpoint you like ; the 
whole procewling was illegitimate and unjust and improper and I was 
8urprise<j to hear my learne<l friend Mr. Mittor justifying it from 
llrst to last. Now it has had a twofold consequence upon this un- 
happy hoy, and I am entitUsi to put it to you that in the first plawto 
it has raised a mass of tirejudice against liini wliich my poor efforts 
may be absolutely univvaillng to break down, and secondly it ha* 
stiffmioil up these witnessos, who with the payment in their pockets, 
would givrj evidence for tho Crown and try to defeat justice] by 
denying everything in tross-examinatiun that Is put to them. These 
are serious embaTra.sBmeiits and 1 am bound to say that It ha* 
crcatml a prejudice between my client and bis safety, and I am 
entitled to comment upon i' . 1 ask you to recollect that every 
police officer Ram Hhujan, Dobi Qoala, Radhn Shynm Sin|h, 
Abdul Gaffur and all of those who have rt>coived a reward of fts. 
71)0, are to tlist extent labomiug under a diwimiUficatioii which it ' 
would be difficult to remove. 

This is not. tli* first time that the Police has been publicljr 
comniendful ard even rewarded in a manner which appeared to 
prejudice the defence in a subjudice at the time, bni we hop# 
that, having availed himself of tho opportunity that at last offered 
itself in this case, Mr. Norton has succeded in making ft the 
last bad precedent. If so, not only will the public owe much 
to bim, but, to use tho words of our Allahabad contemporary, 
nothing could lie i»eitor calculated to encoiinige the police to rely 
on their own honest and etrenuous efforts for acquiring a better 
reputation for detective work. It is no use for the Police to 
depend on reward-^'iving paraiilcs for its reputalion and to neglect, 
for some days such obvious matters as the diffeicnee in bores between 
the revolt ej^ alleged to have been use.d in a case of double murder. 
As fm Governmc'it, surely its credit is not so low with its i’olice 
Force that tho price of honest and galiunt service must be tei dered 
before honesty and gallantry could even bo tested. The Indian 
Army is paid none too lavishly, and yet far more honest and 
gallant service is rendered by it — and long may it continue to 
l>e rendered — while everybody must have heard of war medal# 
being awarded to the troops long after some of the men had 
passed out of this world on- “ honoured ” though not unwept. 
That proves that there are enough honest and gallant men in 
India, but the way to discover them and to preserve their honesty 
and gallantry is not to appeal to less lofty motives by parading 
rewards before liaving an opportunity to parade the results. 


The Price of Peace. 

Mr. Asquith’s remarkable speech in introducing the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill mark's a new stage in the efforts of 
the Liberal Government towards the settlfmcnt of the historic Irish 
question. It is a clear, frank and impre-ssive statement of the policy 
which the Government has been forced to adopt os a very grudging 
coDccesIon to Carsonism and militant Ulsteris. Mr. Aspuitlidoes not 
disgntso it from himself that he has been driven into a course which 
is opposed alike to his political faith and his judgment. But the 
grim and gaunt ghosts which the Ulster fanatics had summoned from 
the vasty deeps of religious hate and secular pride and intolerance 
threatened Ireland with chaos and had to be laid to rest. The 
exclusion of the Ulster counties from tho scope of the H 5me Rule 
measure, ostensibly for a period of six years, which the Liberal 
Governtnent is now willing to concede, is, as hlr. Asquith said, the 
price of peace. The threat of civil war has swceeded in its aim; 
The compromise, the eternal curse—- or — glory of Brit Iflh politics has 
triumphed over logic and principle and paved the way foi a final 
Mtllement. The danger of civil strife has virtually passed. Ahd 
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though the teste (or mock-heroics which the Ulsterites hare acquired 
in the course of a year may yot contiuu*' to show itself through tall 
, and lusty phrases for a while, tho martial hordes of “Gcnfiral’* Carson 
seem already; flitting oil the stage to take up tlicir old, peaceful, 
though less showy roles and the right of rebellion no longer neeis 
to go through the extreme physical test. 

The settlement of the old Irish qnestion is now definitely within 
tight. There may be a few more alarnins and exctirsious through 
which the Tories may vent their wrath and chagrin, but Carsonism 
has ceased t^) be an incalculable terror upflf. Whether the provision- 
al features of the heltlemeut will grow permanent, and Ulster remain 
a separate administrative unit is not a Question of vital importance 
at this stage. The main thing is that Ireland's dream of Ilouie Rule 
is about to be realised after the travail of effort of centuries. What 
this effort has signiffod in British history we need not pause to con- 
sider. It is enough to remember that the bulk of the Irish people 
have in all stages of their ooan(Hd.ion with Great Britain been keenly 
alive to a sense of their national individuality. Their language, old 
history, religion, and culture have always combined to keep their 
national spirit indestructible. Their united efforts had always been 
directed towards the attainment of self-government, and they have 
submitted to sacrifices in their tenacious loyalty to the ideal which in 
the aggregate are little short of the heroic. Their struggle as a race 
has few parallels in history. Through confliots, reverses and utter 
defeats, through periods of intense suffering, agony and moral exhaus- 
tion, their (Xiurage has never failed and tiieir intense aatiomtl senti- 
ment has cried resolutely aloud for self-realisation. One of the 
molt powerful parties in British politics had early branded their 
demand as rank treason. But British Liberalism has throughout 
been a faithful ofaarapiou of Irish nationalism and cheerfully shared 
the misfortunes which the latter had uniformly had to suffer 
before the present Liberal Government came into power. Gladstone's 
herculean efforts to embody tho natural Irish Nationalist aspirations 
in some form of Home Rule were wrecked twice after fierce 
Itrugfflee, and when his second Home Kale Bill was rejected it seemed 
•a if the deep-seated and obstinate suspicions of Toryism would 
atwnye prove too devastating a force for Uie success of the Irish 
oauM. The shattered ranks of Liberalism, however, recovered 
their strength after many years, and in the meantime Irish 
Kationalism had gained still more in force and cogency. When 
the Liberals oame into office after ploughing the sands of Opposition 
for upwards of a decade, the settlement of the Irish question 
Was announced to be one of their foremost tasks. They had not, 
however, forgotten their one great handicap in the shape of 
the Lords* veto to all effective Liberal legislation. After a long 
and fierce struggle the House of Lords was first shorn of its powers 
and thug the way was cleared for important Liberal measures. 
The Home Rule Bill oame to be introduced in due course. 

It became manifest soon after the debate over the first reading 
of the Bill that the Tory opposition, though it roared with all the 
ferocity of time-honoured invective and abuse, had in reality lost 
iti old fire and energy of oouviotiun. But the campaign had 
to be undertaken with every brave show of passion and outraged 
laelings in the interest of the party game. The Tories were in 
gad need of a rallying cry. The Tariff Reform propaganda had 
faUett fist, and no other cry seemed to be available that could 
whip np enough euthusiasm in the Tory rank and file. And Home 
BtUe cries had done splendid service in the past. Pas- 
aionete memories thickly clustered round Uiera and they were replete 
with acceota that could be trusted to rekindle the old pugnacity 
if iterated with sitfficlent force. Aocordiugly the Tory leaders set 
to work. U is, however, a curious fact that the ohalleuge of 
Unionism found every feeble echoes in Great Britain. The masses 
in England and Sooiland could no longer endure the borsdoun of 
having to dim^uss perpetually how Ireland was to lie governed. 
Bnt Ubter #as still in Ireland herself, with its powerful Protestant 
minority end its landlords and it could be trusted to save the 
aituatioQ. So Uleter became the centre of the tight, the cry of 
dhispsiring Uniotiisro and the maaanivring ground of its infuriated 
champions. UUtsf was set up to defy Great Britain and the rest 
of Ireland. Oareonispik oame to birth with its solemn covenants and its 
volunteers who dsolaced themselvss mady U> fight against His Majes- 
ty’s forces if FaHameut passed and enforced the Home Rule measure. 
The whole thing seemed at first a joke and a farce as it actually was. 
W« sre sure evea >Str Kdtrard Carson did not in his early 
^lls and parades taka himself seripnaly. He was simply organising 
a vast threat t^> diuoonoert the Ijibends and more particularly to 
ytick out a peg by which the disint^rated Tory forces could hang 
tQgother. Bat Uie jeke soon grew into something earnest and 
grim. A defiant Uleter with e resolhtdy set purpose rose out 
of the artificial agitation. We do hot know with what (eriings 
the Tory ' firebrands looked on this terrible weapon which would 
oertalnly kmash them if they hesitated to use it against the King, 
the PerUamefit and the nation as a whole. It was to this dread 
Mtnatioii that the most reverent ppholdert of sstabUlAed auth^ 


and the Constitution lighted on '‘the-right-of-rebellioo*’ argameot> 
This desperate doctrine with all its implicaiious haa travelled and been 
studied far beyond the British Isles, and we should like to hear what 
Sir Edward Carson and his Tory henchmen will have to say when it 
comes homo to roost. 

The threat of Ulster soon grow into a real danger, and the 
fiiberal Government slowly but inevitably begao to feel that it 
will have to modify its original Home Rule measure if 
the calamity of a civil war was to be averted. Serious and reponsible 
men on both sides began to talk of the virtues of settlement by con- 
sent. Proposals for a conference of Liberal and Tory leaders beeamw 
general, but Mr. Asquith was rightly opp<^>8ed to the idea, for in the 
al^nce of a common basis for discussion any such conference must 
have been abortive. The Tory opposition to the Irish Home Rule 
Bill was not simply based on its organic features and form; it WM 
based on the principle itself. According to the Tory attitude Ireland 
not only did not want Home Rule, but also it should never be granted 
Horae Rule even if it cried for it with one united voice. The Ulster 
agitation was primarily directed to wreck the measure; “the rights and 
iuterests of minority" were tacked on to it oqjy to make it look 
legitimate and respectable. The idea of a conference was naturally 
derided in responsible Liberal quarters. There were ‘informal coo- 
versatioos" among tho Party leaders, but they led to no tangible 
results. The Oovcrninont saw the danger and decided to formulate its 
own proposals which while intended to conciliate Ulster would not inter- 
fere with the basic principle of the measure. At the opening of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Asquith announced that he would soon lay tlie Goveiumsiit 
proposals before the House. These proposals have now been definitely 
submitted, and it is difficult to oooeeive that the Government could go 
further in its desire to meet the Opposition in a conciliatory spirit 
without destroying the principle of the Bill. Mr. Asquiths proposals 
amount to the offer of a free choice to the Ulster counties between an 
exclusion from or incorporation in the area to be admioistered acoorfi- 
iog to the Bill by an Irish Executive responsible to an Iri^ 
Legislature. The exclusion i>eriod will last fur six years, thw 
excluded counties “would come in after six years, unless the Imperial 
Government determined otherwise.*' According to Reuter, an imprea- 
sioD prevails in the Lobby that a great advance has been made towards 
a settlemenc of the Home Rule question and that the menace of civil 
war has certainly disappeared. The discussion in the Commona 
“ie not accepted as conclusive, and the position is admittedly difficnli, 
“but it is hoped that a further debate will lead to a compromise.** 
The Opposition is now trying to fasten on some point which might 
serve to prolong the struggle, but in their failure to find such a poisi 
they are driven to take up such broken reeds as “the period of 
sion, which they say is too short.** The fact is that the Tory leadktfs 
have been completely nonplussed. The wind has been Uken out of 
their sails. The Home Rule batUo is practically over. Ulster wwited 
separation, union witii Great Britain and “clean out’* from the reet of 
Ireland. It has been taken at its own words and given the option to 
accept either alternative. We await further developments on 
the Tory side with s^>uie cariosity. The Liberal Qoverument has so 
far handled the situation with great adroitness and resource and they 
are now within a measurable distance of their goal. They have uUotM 
a difficult measure through the House of Coinmons and it will be to 
their lasting glory when it is permanently placed on the Statute Book. 
A great historic wrong would he righted. Nationahsms in every 
country would derive wholesome inspiration from the Irish exantf^e, , 
although the ideals of Ireland have takeu may toiling genei^aBohi .W 
fructify. 

* 

Verse. 

Hw Pfttii to HeafiB. 

Disowning claims of kindred and of clime, 

My errant thoughts did wander far from home 
And in all lands beneath heaven’s starry dome 
1 saw roy country ; oft on wings sublime 
Of Eaucy borne, which neither space nor time / ^ f 

Could stay, my daring spirit sought to roam ‘ 

Beyond the eartk. Bat tvhenthe mystic tumn 
Of nature showed her record sinmi the primn 
Of Man’s orettrioh,^fod I ■■■ 

That baffling mystery^the ioul <^ ^ao, 

I learnt that of rim immortd yi^n%a 
To reollnw Ike pivnuM 

The path' liea oft thr(Higk tV - 

Tbrough:commbAett:dBrii^ .rek^ing<wp''^ 
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The King’s Real Speech. 

What his Majesty Would Like to have Said. 

At the time of going to Press, wo have not seen the King’s 
Speech, with which Parliament will have been officially o|)eued 
on Tuesday ; hot we print below what his Majesty would have 
liked his Ministers to let him say, Hern it is: — 

My Lord and Gentlbmrn, — > 

My relations with all foreign powers continue to bo of the 
most friendly and cordial character ; but notwithstanding this 
satisfactory state of affairs^^ I require several more battleships 
of the latest and most formidable type, and a much larger 
Force for Home Defence, being satisfied that the friendship of 
my continental neighbours will ri{)eu in proportion to the strength 
of my armaments. 


' '•'f ' v 


I am sorry that my Canadian Dominion did not ratify the 
provisional promise made by its Prime Minister of the gift of 
two ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ to my Navy. In view, however, of the 
<$p8mopolitan character of the Canadian population the defeat of 
the suggestion is not a matter fur surprise, there having been 
evidences amongst it, for some time past, of a growing spirit of 
indepeodeaoe towards the Mother Country, and of a tendency 
to closer alliance with the neighbonriug States of the American 
Republic. Xu these circumstances, tny Ministers are to be congratula- 
ted upon their foresight in not having acceded to the sugges- 
tion by the. Leader of the Oppositon of a vote of thauks to 
the Dominion for the two ships. Whilst on the subject of Canada, 
I desire to express sympathy with the largo number of my 
poorer subjects who have been inveigled by specious misrepresen- 
tations of Canadian Emigration Agents iuto leaving my shores, 
only to fiad themselves in a worse plight on arrival in the 
already overcrowded labour market of the Domioion. 

1 regret the Industrial disturbances which have recently 
occurred in South Africa, and that they should Uava led to 
the necessity, in the opinion of the Union Government, to de- 
port a body of British subjects from the Colony. Such a 
atep should, in the opinion of my Ministers, have been taken 
only as a last resource, and then not until after consultation 
with my Governor-General, and, through him, with the Homo 
Government, which in any case should have been consulted 
before the individuals in question were shipped to England. 
Whilst fully recognising the autonomy of the South African 
Union, its Goverhment must ever bear in mind the fact that it 
rests upon the aostable foundation of military conquest, and that 
lor many years to come its policy should be dictated by a 
ttgilani regard to the susceptibilities to the British race. 

The condition of affairs in my Indian Empire gives cause for 
some uneasiness, aud 1 regret that certain of my faithful Com- 
mons, when visiting its shorb.s, at times display a lack of appre- 
ciation of the delicacy of the thread which binds many millions 
of the coloured races to my sway and which may at any 
time ssap as the result of injudicious utterances on the part 
of public men. it is my earnest desire to extend to all the 
natives as far as is practicable the blessings of freedom, but I 
am convinced that before they are fit to enjoy the rights and 
privileges of Westeru civilisation, they must pass through a 
imtnrel process of huisaa evolution. 

I dieplofo the present conditions o{ affs.'rs in Deiaod. Whilst 
aatisfied that my Ministers are genuinely desirous of removing 
1^6 fundamental cause of the long standing dissatisfaction on the 
^ 1 ^^ of the majority or the Irish people with the existing system 
of goveraraent, 1 regret that in formulating their measures with 
tibia e^act in view they did not take snfficiently into account 
the sentimevits of the Protestant population of North-East Ulster, 
aibd that it has been only as the result of armed demonstration 
iby that section of my people that the true situation has been 
realised. I cannot betieve that, menaced as my Empire is by so 
taany outside dangers, you will fail me in finding an amicable 
and honoorablo solution of the present deadlock. If a 
sM^ftantial portion of the Irish people are satisfied to 

iremain tinder my present rule, it wovtld appear both unfair and 
impoltio to force any change upon them; whilst on the other 
lumd the time has undoubtedly arrived when a great efifott should 
ha'lnade to recognise that unsatisfied sentiment of nationality — on the 
pfgt ittsittly of the GathoUe ^pulatioa — which has so long been 
a' lic^r dl discord in the internal politics of the United Kingdom. 
'Betvmc^ these twb extremes I am convinced the resources of 
wli^ ‘ai^ statesmanship will not fail to dud a compro- 

ixdint, if period of further del;^ ipast be allowed, 

' to settlemont./'eh4» to that end, 

\ t to euapend my assent/ to the measure now 

ham Parliament ^ifeoold It be sent to me - at an early date. 

~la: io md ohril war iay ova donuidoos. 
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Gentlemen ok tub House of Commons, — 

Estimates will be laid before you in due course for the 
expenses of the various public services. I regret that tlie provo- 
cative and unjustihable naval ambition of certain foreign Powers 
renders necessary a large addition to the naval strength of the 
Empire. The only alternative to this course would appear to be 
for my Government to intimate at once to such Powers that in 
the view of Great Britain their legitimate requirements do not demand 
any expansion of their naval resources, and to request that in 
the interests of international peace no further augmentation 
should occur. 1 am satisfied that such a representation, sup- 
ported as it would bo by whatever personal influence my own 
House is ca[)able of exercising with other reigning dynasties, 
would have the efTect of ending the present disastrous race in 
naval armaments and of liUirating for profitable employment 
vast sums of money now employed on wasteful and unproducrive 
pur|> 08 e 8 . 

The Army, too, will entail heavy demands upon the public 
purse. My vast possessions render necessary a perpetual drain 
upon the regular forces, ami if Great Britain is to be immune 
from danger it is of urgent importance that the Home Defence 
should be strengthened. 

My Lords and Qkntlbmkn, — 

The following Bills will be submitted to you: — 

A Bill to compo! every boy who receives free education to 
join the Territorial Force, thus repaying the State for the benefit* 
he has received. 

A Bill to oompel Bankers to disclose all dormant balances 
and unclaimed securities in their possession and to hand the 
same over to the Public Trustee. 

A Bill to tax Betting, Stock and Share Speculations, I Ad- 
vertisements, theatre tickets and bachelors. 

A Bill for the re organisalion of the Board of Trade, the 
removal of the Archbishop of Canterbury aud the speaker of 
the Irish Parliament from its membership, and the setting np of a. 
Tariff Committee to prevent the abuse of the freedom of British port*. 

A Bill to provide that in future the Preiiident of the Board 
of Trade shall lie a person of commercial training and exper- 
ience ; the President of the Board of Agriculture, an Agricultur- 
ist ; The Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Financier; the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a Sailor ; and the Minister for War, a Soldier. 

In coooUtsion, I rejoice to observe signs of a saner concep- 
tion of government on the part of my people. It is gradually 
becoming recognised that Parliament should bo the Businea* 
Committee of the Empire. 

Now Get to Work ,' — John Hull. 


The India Office and Mr. Montague. 

Mr. BumARD Borbidob, the head of Uarrods mamotb store* 
in Brompton, has been writing to the Daily Mail to protest 
against the constant changes of Postntaster-Geaeral, of which the 
latest has just been announced. He observes that the office, which 
involves the control of an industry bringing in receipts of over 
thirty-two millions and the management of some 300,000 employee*, 
is a highly technical business demanding great knowledge and ex- 
perience.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Burbidge has no time to look outside 
the cirotunferenco of his immediate business circle. For every 
word be writes about the Postmaster-General can be applied with 
still greater force to the Under-Secretary of State for India. This 
office, even mere than the other, “ is regarded as a mere trial ground 
for young and promising politicians.” Since the Liooral party 
c^nie 'nki office in December, 1905, there have been five Under- 
secretaries for India : — 

Mr. John E. Ellis (December, 1905-Decembor, 1906). 

Mr. C. E. H. Uobhouse (January, 1907-April, 1908). 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan (April, 1908-June, 1909). 

The Master of Elibank (Juno, 1909 February, 1910). 

Hon. E. 6. Montague (February, 1910-February, 1914). 

It will be said that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Asquith have done nothing worse than act in accordance with pre- 
cedent : and, indeed, that is true. For hero is the record of the 
previous Conservative administration ; — 

The Earl Onslow (1895-1900). 

The Earl of Hardwicke (1900-1902). 

Earl Percy (1902-1903). 

The Earl of Hardwicke (1903-1904). 

The Marquess of Bath (January- December, 1906). 

Two wrongs do not, however, make a right : and, if we are to 
apportion blame, there is at least this to be said for Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour, that their two Secretaries for State, Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Brodrick, sat throughout in the House of Com- 
mon*. Lord Morley, on the other hand, took the earliest op^r- 
tanity removiDg the office to the Eouac of Lords, where it 1i** 
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7«fn»lncil e?(*r wnce : unlit Is this fact which renders the personali- 
ty ol the UinJir-SecnUar)' wilh such imjtortaiife uruK-r {'resent 
cir<Jura»trtnces. Mr. Aloniugne came upon tlio scene in 

F«b rji»i 7 , 1 OlCl,^ Ins I'our pn)J>*cessors averaged just abnut a year 
is office apiece. Bultan after Bultau abode his destined hour and 
want hia way. 

Mr. Montague has sncc(irt(ied in establishing a difTerent record. 
06 lias on lour HcjniruU) occasions “ explained*' the Indian Budget 
•iateuiont to the IJousc of Cotninons ; and * heginning badly in 
July, ID 10, with a violent and wholly miifcTlneeivcd onsianglit on 
Mr. M ackurnese, has steadily improved jiuiil it has become no 
6Jfaggeration to say that be has won the ^confidence both of the 
liouae of (/otnmons and of llio Indian reformer. It is true that 
there has alwaya boon a tendency to be didactic. There was too 
nuoli of the pontifex niaximuH about him, and he was inclined to 
be unduly patronising. But these faults may readily bo forgiven 
in view of the breath of fresh air which he has brought into the 
official handling of Indian questions in Parliament. We fancy he 
was immensely relieved when the advent of Lord Crewe gave him 
• wider soope for his ability than the mere alternation of Tiilieral 
uomiuooplaces with a defence of illiberal meihods of repression. 
When he waa given his head he look it. No ; Under-Secretary, 
W6 venture to aay, has ever infused so much of the fresh air of 
Liboraliaiu into the atafty-burcaucratic atiiios{>hcre of the India 
Office. Year by year he has committed them beyond hope of 
raoalHo a growing breadth of outlook and a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the ambition of the educated Indian to have a real share 
in the government of the country. Uia visit to India had, it was 
hoped, placed the seal upon his labours : for he would now be able 
toOOnfroQt tile S^ruldbrugH of the India Council with the results 
of *Q examination of modern Indian conditions freshly made on 

ipot. 

Din aliUr vistttn. lie has been caught np in the Ministerial 
marry -go-round : and has bear chosen to succeed Mr. Masterman 
M Financial Secretary to tlio Treasury. In ifullnoaa of time ho 
wm, no doubt, enter theO.binet : for his new office is the recognised 
wai^ng-roorn : and that is the only consolation that can be extraot- 
«d from his promotion. We think he will make an excellent 
^eoret'ary of State for India : and wo hope that he will eventually 
be foUud in that post, and that for once in away previous know- 
ledge and experience will not bo held to constitute a bar insuperable. 


The Ntw Under Secretary. 

To the new Under- Secretary, Mr. 0. H. Roberts, who has lieen 
Xtiberal member for Lincoln since IDOG. we offer a cordial welcome. 
HU interest ill India has almost entirely manifoste«l itself hitlierto 
in tempornnoo matters. He was a member o:’ the deputation which 
waited up^m Lord Crewe in ,luly, ID ID, in connexion with the 
qi^ueation of Excise administration in India: and moved an amend- 
ipcfant on tlie Indian Budget statement in August of the same year, 
which dealt U'th with that sid'jcct and with the opium traffic. He 
ia Inarrled to a daughter of Lady Carlisle, and is the •)rothi*r-in- 
law of Professor Hilbert Murray, the Regius Professor of Greek at 
Okford, whoso sympathy with Indian reformers is well known. 
Ih Ilia early days he was a don at Exeter College, Oxford, and both 
tfUnatldas an undergraduate at Balltol, made no secret of Ins 
WpOqinpromisiiig Radicalism. We hope that ho will carry some of 
U into ihe performance of his new duties. He has not previonaly 
h^d office as a Minister, hut when presiding over the Parliamentary 
Cbiumitiee last yoar nhicU enquired into the Putmiiayo rubber 
acandals, he exhibited businesslike rapacity and a dotermmation 
to ^et the facts which augurs well for the future. 


Press Laws in India and Egypt. 


Cemfereoed «l the Westoninaler Palace Hotel. 

(SvxQiAi. Report for “Ikdix.") 

A OtiovMMifoa called by tlm Nationalities and Subjoot Racea 
Oowmittee waa opened at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday 
afternoon last (Febroary 16), when the Press Laws iu India and 
X^pt were disousaed. Thete waa a ^ood attendance. 

Sir Henry Colton prcaidod, iukI in the aWnco of Mr. Keir 
0afdie, M.P., who, with Mr. dobn Dillon, M.P., was detained at 
(he House of Commons, moved the following resolution ; — 

That this conference, bolmving tliat the free expression of the 
pcoplo*R mind through a responsible and independent Press is neoea- 
lary for the healthy development of a civiliseoi State, demands the 
repeal of tlie Indian Press Act of IDIO and the remission of the 
baiah aentencce which have been carried out Under its operation, 
rhia Oonference, furthermore, proposes (hat a memorial be drawn up 
ifipealing to H* the Khedive and the Legislative Assembly 
>f Egypt to consider the abolitinn of the Press Laws of 1881, which 
lave U-eu revived In all their rigour since 1909, and the amnesty 
if the poets and journaUstfi who have been oondeotn^ to imprison- 
sltt ttodst those 1atra» 'v , 
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SpEKcn BY Sir Hbkry Cotton. 

In the course of his speech, Sir Henry Cotton, while welcoming 
FeriJ Boy as one who had rendered signal service to the cau)se of 
free speccli iu Egypt, said that he should address himself principally 
to the Indian aspect of the question. The Press Act in India waa 
passed in 191U, at a time of considerable panic, and it waa a law of 
most drastic diameter. It authorised the executive to take security 
from nowhpapers and to forfeit that security, and then again to raise 
the security and forfeit it once more, and ultimately to seixe and 
confiscate the press itself. He need hardly say that if any newspaper 
were to stimulate the community to acts of violence, whether against 
any section of the community or against the Government, it would be 
reasonable for the Government to take measures to panish the offending 
editor. That, however, was not the kind of case wilh which they 
were dealing at the present moment, and he only mentioned the mat- 
ter to guard themselves against any such misapprehension of their 
attitude that afternoon. What they protested against was promiscu- 
ous interference with the liberty of the Press — (applause) — in ita 
freedom of utterance, and its criticism of public measures. There 
bad been one remarkable case during the past year in which the editor 
of a newspaper, Mr. Mohamed Ali, whom many of them must have 
met during his recent visit to England, carried an appeal against the 
action of the Executive Government to the High Court at Calcutta. 
The result had been the delivery of a memorable judgment by Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, th>3 Chief Justice of Bengal. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Act, which they were assured at the time were 
deliberately and intentionally inserted in order to afford safegnardy 
and protection to newspaper interests, that judgment had established 
that the Act had been so craftily worded, so elaborately and minutely 
expriMsed, as to obliterate these safeguards and protections, so that 
the High Court was powerless to interfere. Since then the Qovem- 
ment had acted very freely in suppressing newspapers, ami the latest 
victim was present that afternoon on the platform, (Cheers.) Mr^ 
Zafar Ali Khan was the editor of the Zamindar^ a weekly newspaper 
pulilished at Lahore. The Government of the Punjab had taken 
action against him by forfeiting the security of Rs. 10,000 which 
they had demanded from him, and had alsci confiscated his preos. 
The Zamindar was printed in the Persian character and would not be 
widely read among Europeans, but it was very populir with the 
Mobomedans of the Punjab. He (Sir Henry Cotton) had no doubt 
that the articles which had appeared iu that paper miglvt have offended 
the mind of a Secretary to Government — one of the most aeutely 
seusitive minds in the world — (laughter) — because it had vefitored 
to criticise and comment upon the action of a Lieutenant-Govmmor 
and even to doubt the wisdom of the Secretary of State and ths 
Prime Minister. (Laughter.) A paper which did that would d<> 
anything, and so executive action must be takou to suppress it and to 
de,stroy the livelihood of the editor. He had not rend the offvndiog 
articles himself, but they thought it wouhl be of interest if l.e dnoted 
the opiuions expressed witli regard to thorn hy an Indian gentUniao 
of distinction in a speecii lately made at Patna. Mr. Maslmr-ii! 
Hiique, the gentleman in queslii. u, was a member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council when the Press Act was passed into law. He 
told lu8 ttudienco that he knew fiomething about the Zamindar and 
its editor, and liad been to the office of the paper and seen the press. 
The only fault of the Zamindar^ he said, was that it was an ipdepeh- 
deut paper which expressed its opinion honestly and fearlessly on 
public questions. He went on: — 

The Zamindar was a paper which not only boldly criticised Goveni* 
ment measures but similarly the actions and views of Moliamedau 
leaders themselves. This latter fact, which is an open secret, broi^tght 
for it the displeasure and enmity of some of the leading men ol the 
oouituuuily. This has been a great factor to its downfall. TW. 
.^omindar had a circulation of about 27,000 copies daily. There yrtM 
not a single Mohamedan household, and for tlio matter of 
numerous Hindu households as well, where the paper waa not 
I have seen with my own eyes in Patna, Oawnpore, and ot^r p1|o(i|R 
where ooolioe used to purchase a copy, squat bn the ground in * 
and ask some one to read the paper aloud for them. It was the wljf 
paper which had created a taste for newspaper reading in the miiliset' 
and witli the Mohamedan community it had become an absolute 
sity. Such a paper has been stopped for writing three leading artlkhsl 
in the issues of November 19,20 and 21. I have vei^| 
read these articles over and over again, and I challenge anj^i^e to 
that these articles are either disloyal or sed’ttious. They are pr^irary 
articles as you would find in numerous newspapers ih Indi4i; v Of ebars^^ 

I do not mean to say that I agree with all that leas* b these ar- 
ticles nor that 1 approve of t£e taste of sb.iifie die piwa^t but I do , 
say most emphatically that sedition and dia|eyajiiy are as fat away from/ 
Hiom as they are from the writinga of Some' of the En(i^hah jPrsse 
either in England or in India. 

That was the opinion of a hii^iy. dJatingUtshod and iOowpetenlKv 
witness. Yot there was no appeslv tlW 'figh, Cburt/ 
tliat they Had no power toTntermw. He wor^ like ati|o .(n point 
that ^8 Aot had a gonei^ ai^Mdon 
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«Hlir ttewspapiBrs and enibinoed the entire Press in India. But it had 
(never been brought into force againat any paper owned or edited 
by any Eoglishman, although it was a regrettable fact that one of 
the gravest sources of anxiety in India was to be found in the articles 
which appeared in Anglo-India newspapers of a certain type and which 
were deliberately intended to provoke and exasperate the Indian com- 
mnnity. No action was over taken against such papers. The rigours 
of the law were reserved for vernacular papers or papers published iu 
English and edited by Indians. This differentiation added to the 
grievance already felt with regard to the Act. An appeal for amend- 
ment of the measure had been lately made in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, in which seventeen Indian nienib.jr8 had joined, but the 
.Government set their face ag^jnsL any moditication, and had even 
declined to restore the safeguards which were guaranteed in 1910 and 
. were now found to bo illusory. The time had come, therefore, to 
demand not only the modification but the repeal of this measure. 
(Lend applause.) India was now in many ways a very different 
country from what it was four years ago. Although there were occa- 
sional manifestations of an anarchical kind which resulted iu murders 
of police officers and otliers that could not be safllciently 
deplored, the Press could not be blamed for these inoidonts, for they 
were due to other causes below the surface with which it was exceedingly 
diflUcnlt for a Government such as the British Goverument in India 
to dc^. It was an obvious reflection that if they suppressed nows- 
paprs which formed the ordinary channel for the expression of publio 
opinion and allowed no outlet for the feelings of races and nationalities 
the result must bo to drive discontent nndergronnd and render it far 
more grave a^d serious. (Hear, hear.) 

Mn. 0, E. Maokicb. 

Mr C. K. Maurice, in seconding the resolution, drew attention 
to that passage in Sir Lawience Jenkins’ judgment iu the Delhi 
Comradt case in which it was said that the Act could be construed to 
affect words of which everyone might approve. Surely that was suffi- 
cient of iLself to ooodemn the Act. (Cheers.) He felt bound also 
to ttfer to the extraordinary licence permitted to Anglo-Indian 
newspapers as compared with the treatment suffered by tlio editor 
of the Zamindar. Indians had been waiting .since 1858 for the rea- 
lisation of the promise of equal treatment lield out in tiio Queen’s 
Proclamation. It concerned not only them, but the honour of Eng- 
land, that promise should be redeemed. The iudiflerenco to Indian 
affairs in England had become a great soaudal. 

Mu. Xakar Alx Kjian. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, editor of the Lahore Zamndar, read a 
long statement in which he discussed the Pn^ss Act and the various 
cases in which It bad been put into operation. It >va8 dear that no 
one could possibly conduct a nowspaf^r and deal with the events of 
the day without publishing “words, signs, or visible writings” which 
ttdght conceivably have a “lendeiicy to bring into hatred or contempt” 
ei.ihar the Govern men b of the day or somebody else. (Applause.) 
By Sectkm 22 the victim C<mld be coudemmed witliout even the 2 >re- 
tence of an Ofipeal. No editor ocrtild escape unless it was believed that 
hfe object was to suptwrt everything that was done in the name of 
lliii Government and snbscribed to universal official infallibility. The 
proyyona of SeiHion 4, according to the Chief Justice of Beng.d, 
wide as human ingenuity 0 ^ 0 ^^ ihom, yet in not one 

oluile had the machinery of the law been pot into motion against any 
ahigohlcal Uterature. ' In the course of three years the Act had been 
(ia«d to extinguhlh T)o than 17 Mosletfi newspapers and presses. 

Ik hui^her ol purely theologloal papers had been interfered with. In 

. bis c^nion:. thoro never was a better cose for the repeal of arty piece 

Press Defence League would 
1 m Englaud. (Applause,) ^ 

■' "V: ■ . FkriuBbv. 


Fetid 5i«y, who spoke in French, give an acoonot of the manner 
\ It.iwldeh thOd^eiMi Egypt, He bad, 

writing a preface to a 
sooie<me The PrSss in Egypt was now com - 

||ile|f toOiwlffd, end oven folk-songs had come under the censorsliip. 
Eftry hTaiiohalist journal btikt one Iwd, been suppressed, and the eur- 
. hjad beeh permitted fta liv© on the understanding that it did not 
' hj ike ninne of the Nation^ Press “criminals” were 

Ified by the Crfmfcnal Court, which condemned without jury and 
Letters and ptwtai packet* wore of>ened in transit 


repnffsoUted. 


‘ KptaJSBFonp. 

Sttto (prospective Ltbetal onndldete for the 
^vMon Durham) moved f farthe 5 |: resolution wel- 

i&d propoini tp *0^ *h Indlnn^ to 

it'’*'' !' / ^ I . 


^ ' he eaid,^ listened 
after- 

ivlhd^gad'in Egypt; 


to the Press. (Hear, hear,) The object, of coarse, was to crush the 
national spirit : but that would be found to be impossible. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. H. Seed seconded the resolution, which was put and 
carried. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was moved by Mr. S. H, Swinny. 


The sin of indifference. 


England’s neglected duty to India. 

Ihk Graphic prints iu its issue of February 14 an article on 
Our Interest iu the East, which is stated to be written by a “Young 
Man in India.” We subjoin a number of remarkable passages which 
it contains : — 

No one can deny that the Englishman at home is unbeGomingly 
ignorant of his Empire in the East, and sadly wanting in a sense of 
imperial responsibility. Gradual realisation of the fact is one of ihe 
most depressing features of a return to the homeland after long so- 
journ in the East 

Throughout our Eastern po.s8e88ion8 we take the “native” naked 
from the mud of his rice-field ; we teach him to read and write; we 
tell liira to eat, clothe himself, sit at table and converse like ourfle\ves‘ 
to imitate and emulate us in every way. We let him adopt our 
manners and customs : we epoak to him of justice aud freedom, of 
Christianity and equality in the sight of God, and when the product 
of this forced civilisation turns to us and says : “I have done all yott 
have told mo to do ; I am now a civilised being; I know politiodl 
economy and I liave taken the same degrees as you; let me dine with 
you and let me have a share in the Government of my country,” we 
cann<*t satisfy him. It is well for the East that we cannot; but the 
murmur rises against us, and ill-feeling grows and descends to the 
masses of the people, and in the end the sum of their acquirements 
is hatred and scorn of their benefactors. 

Not only in India, but in everyone of our Eastern Dependencies, 
hatred of the white man is bocoming synonymous with education, add 
yet we have to govern not by the sword, but by making tlie ruled 
rule. It in folly to suggest solutions for problems such as confront 
m with regard to education in the Ea.st. . . . There is one thing 

left for the Englishman to do. At homo and in the East he must 
allow himself to see and understand tlie point of view and the out- 
look of the eduewed “native,” and teach him to understand the 
problems that confront his rulers. Although East and West may 
never meet, toero is much unnecessary misunderstanding in what 
divides them. How often have a few words of confidential talk and 
a little friendly interest in the caieors of young “natives” saved 
them from the ranks of the seditionists ? And how often has thought- 
less arroganoo at u (:ritio.tI moment originated life-long bitterness 
and hostility? The secret of British power is individual personality, . 
and on this ah.ne depends the weathering of tlio storm and the seouie 
laying of a foundation to the future happiness of millions. 


The Passing of Empire in India. 

Mr. Herbert Burrows at South Place. 

Mu. Herbert Burrows gave an interesting address at Sooth Place 
Ethical Institute, Finsbury, on Sunday raoruiug last (Pebrnary 16) 
on Mr. Fielding Hall’s recently- published book, “The Passing of 
Empire.” ® 

He observed that few {dirases had suffered more from ignorance 
and distortion than the word Empire. In its proper diotionary sig- 
nificatiao, it appeared harmless enough, but tyrannies and despotisms 
had clustered around it without number. With regard to the British 
Empire the leinarkable fact was that there was no such thing except 
in India and the Crown Colonies. With regard to India there were 
two main schools of thought. There was the “Imperial school,” 
represented in India by the hard-and-fast Anglo-Indian and in Eng- 
land by the governing classes in Parliament and at the India Office. 
Their views had been very crudely, but most truthfully, put by Mr 
Joyoson-Hicks, who, when he was member for North-West ManehM^ 
ter, blurted out that it was utter nonsense to say that the British 
were in India for India’s good; that they were tfiere for their own 
good, and intended to remain there for the same reason. Then there 
were the other school which held that India should have complete 
self-government, and that Britaiu should see about giving it to her 
at the earliest possillo moment, publicly declaring this to be her object. 
Between these two extremes there were, of course, many gradations, 
even among Indians themselves. Some said that Britain should 
remain in India, simply as suaerain, others desired to see her retain 
her grip of national administration : others, again, would turn India 
into a Colony on the model of Australia and Canada; and there 
were aJw those who were content with the wide extension of local 
municipal government. He did not propose to discuss these varictta 
shades of opinions. It was his belief that British rule in India hitd 

when the Company’a 

^veenmeni cauie to an end. But he would leave that to dleciM jfcp, 
EMldihg: Hall> thesis that much of the so-called “unrest” was iirg% 
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_ !*• aw# feinlt, H« irould Ui»t ih« Bb^ 

^ ^^jHim:^til^ t6; remafn in India* and for nwtit jaara than aomt# of 
IrioDdt find ho wat 

ii^l^lifl r for India of ai^^ cooajtriea in th« world w«a perhaps tha 
nodarstaod. ha had not been to India* 

he«n bis good fortnoe to casno iuiii datljr contact with Indians-^ 
iliMilpf dilfarout Castes, races, habits* thooght, ideas, aspirations, and 
'rdiigioB«~*<aDd the more he saw of them, the more he realised the 
infinite patience which it needed for a European even to scratch the 

J nrfaoe of the problem, Ho did not believe in mneh that Kipling 
lad written, but Ive did feel the truth of the hackneyed quotation as 
. to the gulf between East and West. In the muss there C'lukl be little 
tiipprochment between two ruoes whicii for centuries hud difl'ored so 
aseeCktially in general evolution and traiuini,' and in every sort of 
oharaoterictic. Indinnshad exactly the sjnno feeling towards the 
nagfo. The first thing, then, was to try to understand. It was 
because the English had not understood, and mostly bad not tried to 
understand, that their so cidled Empire in India was slowly passing 
away. They had always been except in rare irnstauces, and still were 
an alien race in a strange land, coiuiting the hours until they were 
releaaed to spend in their own country the un.ney they had made. 
No agsirnilation was. possible under such cirournsfanoes. He was 
putting on one wdt the anarchists nud terroHsis. His (bought was 
of the general type. The Government might pass Press Laws as bad 
ae thoM of Riishift, but }} IT) millions of peojde could not he perma- 
nently ruled by such means, however stringent they in'ght be. 

The Daily Mail bad ou i(e<jember KJ {uibli'died a letter from an 
*'Anglo*ItKiiftn,’’ which revealed a condition of aflnirs that stay-at- 


home Englishmen could not possibly imagino, namely, that a whole 


people could be imrred because of their eol'iur by a so-callo l superior 
race. As tiiis Anglo-Indian put it, the arrogunoe and anohbishuess 
of the Anglo-Indian was n festering aoro to the body politic of India. 
Mnoh was heard of (lie Jim Crow car in the Hniled States. 
Eut.let an Indian eutora carriage iu which an Englishman was seated, 
and he ran the risk of being bundled out. The effect upon a 

, jpro'nd and highly sousitl VO people could be ,i{»f»rociated by Englishmen, if 
they would only eet tei work to imagine India mistress of England, 
and Indiana treating EngliHlinion in that manner. T!m inm would 
ontaf into tliCir sonjg. Was it wortli while to arouse such passions 
in India. Frankly, however, he did not liclievo any general distur- 
banoa was coining. There was as yet no real coherence in India. 
Hw town life was sparse, her villages widely Ho])aratod by jungle. 
Her races, laoguagos, religions were of different types. Hindus 
and Moharaodaus wore coming together in a manner which was most 
hopeful i but the movement was slow, and many of the old prejudices 
and jealousies remained. Differeuoos iu India were very deep and 
▼efy fw-l'oaohing. He was very strongly Inclined to think also that 
. theohief opponents for a long time to come of any real chauges in 
iBtfia Would bo the Indian women. As for the caste system, the 
auoial salvation of the country would never be a'jcomplished until 
Indians ate together, lived together, and intermixed without restric- 
. iion. The same ol^ervation afiplieti to England, whore, in some 
roapeots, the class system was as bad os corriod the same social 


ThB PnfMAUY Ot'TV OF EwouAKn. 

V ^ was neither possible nor probable, 

(bhbeavy responsibility of England was got thereby diminished. It 
W|a (ot her to do the utujfwt to assist India to her self-realisation. 
ahB pnblitdy declare that she was in India fi)r the single purpose 
of batping India to attain oomplete self-government: and must shape 
pCflicy to that enJ;^ In thw meantirao, all who had 8tudio<l the 
jaattar Wquld agjr«ft with Mr. Fielding Hall that the present bureau- 
oratio govern ruent of India must he reformed root and branch. But, 
nhough. Mr. Hal) Sgaiust throwing open the higher 
jK»liiions in the Indian Civil Service to Indians : and the raoe-ar- 
roga^ pf tba Etiropoana was assigned by him es the ol>aiiwle. 
tearing Uiat aadde, there was education to he p ashed among the 
l»iw«aa of ill* p't^pFe. llBt it must be dr ne wisely and wHl. The 
dkfeota <)f e<itteat«>tta« Bmy knew it in England rauat be aroided. 
and nothing bnlf tba tirtnea aopied : so that it might bu made a lever 
for self-goverftmint. ^ere ahonld bo as niov:h district, local, and 
tannic pal governwenlsi^ The luovinclal coimoiU shmild 

^ thoroughly roCcnatt>ute<t alid the \ncrtr <7 Legislative Oouoetl 
wade pn>pwly reprewntftive of the ripal interrsU of the people. The 
^ ^iadebey now oh a bound hand and foot 

Ik^tbecare of Anglo-lndiikB oIBciaiiarov 

Tbe ohicction was alwayl rai«^ that Indiana were unfit for self- 
f(>?afnwent. It was a« old as thd hills, and done duty in every 
4Vilta«4 bi'Un^I *» Hie one atoek argaweak , of the quidnonoa who 
against any change or againkt the Inrfepder of social and 
^olHioiM There waa* of cooi^, Bailiona of Indiana who ' 

iWSe BBfit hS tlW ef^^nary aenee of this party imlitirf they 

^ be and ewmiry, 

Altar all, w boor lAd ka hye like dvery ohe elae» and ba4 


w«k» BtifUkes* Stbtevfr tblk might be, there were 
Indiana DOW to jiHitHy' tlwaxperiiDe^ wneb wort > exmi>dad/>|^^ 
ielf-gortrinDeot if ottl)^ the aniberitiea would consent toil* r ' '* 

wnat seek ber strength not in dowioanoe bnt in kindly help/ 


The Public Services Commission. 


Cd- 


Agricultural Elducation. 

Xua Public Services Oommlssion ooncludod ite sittings at 
cutta on January 22 and 113. 

On January 22, before Lord Islingten’s Section. 

Mr, E. J. Woodliouse, Prinoip.tl of the Sabonr Agricultural Col- 
lege, Buhar and Orissa, said that the present system at the College 
was not accessary for existing reqniremsnts. Ho would go so fat 
as to close ii altogether, but if it ware retained, he would keep it for 
the training of Indians recruited for the Agn'culturai Service, Thera 
was too much sciouce it. the technical course now pre.sciil)ed. VThat 
was needed was two yea'‘s’ practical training in agriculture for the 
ifci nite. Educated Indi.ans did not possess that training from the 
agricultural point of view wi.ioh was required. The surest way of 
getting superior ollicers was to draw from tin agrionftnral family. 
So far as the Sciontilio branch was co:u;orned, he would advocate the 
taking of f'ciem.e graduates from the University, The Director of 
Agriculture should be a tneiuber of that Service, bcoHU’o a member 
of the Indian (hvil Service w.is not quite aliv'c to the recent progrCrt 
made in sciontilio agiiciilturo, 

Mr. J. N. (Jliukravarty, roprosenting the Bengal Provinciai 
Agricnlt-iral i)opartmeu(, said (hat i.o tmtered the Service in 1303, 
and was in cli irge of the Government Dairy Farm at Hangpiir, It 
was very dinifolt to get tlio class of mon w!>'» wi>uld Jo agricuHmral 
work themselves, and at the safijotime, woiihi have agricultural eduea- 
tioo. The education imparted at 3'il»riur was satisfactory, but those 
who wanted higher agricultufttl t'cfucation slioulu have a course of 
training at Pusa. The difference of pay between the Imperial and 
Provincial Services was very grcaC Asa matter of fact, the men>- 
bor« (if the Provinci.a). Agrioulturol Service received much ainallw 
pay than any t>thcr Provincial Services. 

TuR VKTmnXAltY l)RrAHT5rKNT. 

•Major X, Smith, Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College, 
war, of opinion that the present system of recruitment for his Depart- 
iiieul was not satisfactory. The beet ninthtxl of reernitment of the 
Indians in the Imperial Service would he by recruitment from per- 
sons who h.-»d English qualineutions. They were feeling the abeeacw 
of ail expert olficial adviser. 

Mr. Brand, of the Provincial Veterinary Service, Bengal, rtid 
that capable Provincial olhcers sliould liave the change of pi^ometjoD 
to the Imneriarbranch. The prospects in the subordinate Berrilu* 


to the Imperial branch, 
were very poor. 

Factory iNsractioN in Bbnqal. 

The second Section, under the presidency of Lord RoUaldsbey, 
heard evidence from the Factory Inspection Department and idea 
the Bengal Police Service. 

Mr. It, P. Adams, officiating Chief Inspector of Factories 
Bengal. Behar and Orissa and Assam, said that his present stiiff 
was inadequate. It oonsisted of three ii>.s|k»cting o|ficete, and • 
Domher of certifying snrgeous. The maj.-r portion of the work toy 
iu Calcutta. Factories in Bengal were iucreasing anniwUy, and. "td 
the present time, there were a number of tliem wliicb had iwit tfk 
been brought on the register. A good o.>Hor;alul knowledge pf Mto 
vernacular wos essential, if an officer was to tio his work effirienily. 
For tlte Indian factorii«» he would not advocate the employmint AF 
.Indian inspectors, and in the case of European .factoriek^ 'to 
extremely difficult for an Indian ins|>ector to gvt on diMt iKKk' 
European managers of the factories. 

To Sir Theodore Morison: He waa cousoioue iltrt wi^ 
present iiiadiHpiate staff there were evasions of the 
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They had to do the best they could, and manairera of factor jrtr dhl . ^ 

.the best tlioy conid, but they bad extreme.difficuity to 
tohonr entirely free of irregularity. 


rregularity, 

To Mr. liaWin: Ho knew that there were Indian iBepjtoli^ fi 
Bombay, but that system would not work woll in Bengal kfrt^ 
iliere were a large nnmber of factories here own^ • 

S Europeans. There were factories in almost ertry dtotolkt to MBM 
To Mr. CbftubaU Thew»^ was no ohjectioB to Xif$f4iir«^,hk|«k 
certifying surgeons. ^ . 

iMlMAva AND THU BodrOAXi 

. .Ql,Polica,’.:B’wagal,; said ibat to« : proifeiit :-w 

8atktfa)rto^,;aBd .'ghrt 
.. BO-. rtatoB, W'' - the; 'Itoltoa ydirtirt-v ^ 
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6t IikdSiiiiil W W Sap«rit^t«nd9iit9 fehoald be op (a 

eetit; la Beagi^ eV proeeafc, were throe iadiea Sd<* 
{Maial«Miea^, ooe Mohencw^n aad two Htadus. Ooe niaa bed 
W lae^tor add woA^ up to « Deputy Soperioteodent’e 
.^Mddv^ M Deputy Saperiatendenta 

&pni di^er Depertroents. Deputy SoporinteodeoUi are put in charge 
a! imh'OivWoaa. They did excellent work there. The policy Waa to 
develop along these Unea. 

^ ^To Vlr. Hahira: Indiao police officers had, some of them, ex- 
hibited great pluck and done good service daring the present condi- 
tion of thrbgs iu the country. Oat of twenty-three Deputy Saperiu- 
dendenta, three were Indians. 

Mr. R, Clark, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, pointed 
out that the O^doutta Police was a difTeront force from the Bengal 
Fotioe. Thriy had six Deputy Gommissiouors, ]Siot one ’Vas au 
Indian, lie advised giving one of the posts to an In'lian. 

To Mr. Rahim: Without Bengali officers th^y could not carry 
^on the work efficiently. It was very noci'ssnry that their aspiration 
fhould be realised? He did not tliink Indians were (pjito capable 
-of raalutatning discipline. The knowledge that au Indian officer 
had the whole force of the Government holiind him is not sufficient 
to ohablp him to do this. The Indian inspectors had a groat deal 
to do in enforcing discipline: luit they did not fi!wa\s do it. The 
Bengali was not a good discipliuMriao. Wliorcver work has heep. 
-Carfied on in the districts l»y Indian officers. Ins (!.\pcrionco was that 
discipline had become loose. It was the Guropain officer who 
tightened it up wherever there waa slackness. 

To Sir Theodore Morison : Ttullans had not eufficient scope. 
Ko Would appoint them as Sub InspoctorR and promote them to 
District Superiiitendcn**?. A. small pereentago should bo reserved 
for direct appointment a.s rnsj-f'ctore, atul a small number for ap- 
{Ktintmont direct to Oislrict Superintcadent. d'ho.se Indians who 
had been appointed District Superinteadeuls came into the Service 
too late to give them a goitd show. 

Mr. S. Sen Gupta, Deputy Superintendent of Police, First 
Grade, said tliafc Iw was iirst appointed us Inspector. Tbo memo- 
randum sent in by him represented the unanimous vi! 7 W of tim 
Provincial Police officois of Bengal. There should be simultaneous 
examinations in England an 1 in India, and twe.tity-fivc per cent, of 
Indians should for the present be taken from among those who 
passed in England and in India. The Deputy Siij:)orititendeut8 
wialmd to be put on one list with the Assistant Saperint.eQdeut.s. 

To Mr. Obuubal: They did not want higher pay but they wanted 
promotioa to District Saperiatcudentships. 

PoilOR EvIU|!NCB fbou Buh4b. 

Mr. K. T. Dundas, officiating lospeetor-Qericral in Behnr and 
Orissa, who was examined by the second section on January 2d, 
expwrosed himself as well ^alisdod with the prevailing method of 
raeraitmenl by examioalion in England, IT tho competitive exami- 
naiitHi in England were thrown open to the Indian.?, he anticipated 
that a liiivgs number of uudcsirahlo clasc of men would come in. 
Under no circumstances did he wish the tive cent, now fixed !*f 
in the Imperial Service to be in any w \y increased. If it 
WiW ddoiUed to recruit Indians into the higUer Service, he would 
tiikv them from the Deputy Snporin+cn'lenl’s i>a»lre. The Inspcctor- 
(innerolsUip aboold be held by a police oificer. 

A “SW^aEf’IN.:” PnoPOSlTIOS EXAKINIliP. 

Tg Mr. RnWiWJ Ilf heloftged U) flic Domiciled Ewropcari Cora- 
ittkh Ha had from his experience in Bengal that Indians 
vOpttld not oballefige a» much respect from his subordinate? as the 
i^ropriatta. Heima ho was not in favour of increasing the five per 
Ceint, livnit in the oase of Indians in the Imperial Service. Ho would 
XKil lay that ludUn officers lost thirir Hclf-iftBpoot by liolding higher 
np|>oi‘tttro»ftt8 in the Police Service. He was not in a position to 
hhi proposltiofi by facts. It might be a sweeping pro- 
pOiHktn to snsike tirai Indians were unable to command respect from 
lh »t > df tjyoir‘. 0 *wn coimnhnity; but that was his experience. 

' ^v: Is it not absolutely vosonad as a general proposition? — It 

be ib. 

: ; If your proposition is logically followed, Indians shonld 

W appointed as Civil Servants, becanse they cannot command 

jreSpeet of the portple that will be entrasted to their care? — The 
-liroipiinataDCSii of the two Services are quite different. Civilian? do 
Ikpfrteqhire so much of personal influence as they do in the Police, 
Mr. Duiidas said that he made no distinetjeh between 
In'»;^ia, Eorasians and Europeans, but 
' and qn^ifl<^stioos alone./ It did not 

" bll W White In oothplexipa pv not. He regarded 

way iimi Imdian bffiroik> hbwevei loawffi jnliuence 




was 


Mr. M. L. H. Luff mao, Snparintendent, representing the Im- 
perial officers of Assam, was satisfied with the present method of 
reornitment. He recommended a period of probation in England 
unless there was an improvement in the training in India. The 
“Oolour-bar” should be retained so far as the examination in Eng- 
land wav concerned, but promotion to the Imperial Service might 
be made from the Provincial Service. Ho objected to the fusion of 
the Bengal and Assam cadres. In .\ssam there was a force of mili- 
tary police in addition to an armed civil police. He could not give 
any iudtanoo in Assam of an Indian offi cer who was foand wanting 
when performing the same duties as a European officer. 

Moiilvi Mohamed Sadir, represontiug the Provincial Police 
Oflieors of Ass.am,.Raid that he was a Deputy Magistrate before he 
joined the Police. He personally favoured the amalgamation of the 
Assam and the Bengal t'iidrc.s, and recommended the abolition of the 
Provincial .service. Thirty throe per cent, of the superior posts should ; 
be reserved for tl.o me;iiber.s of the Provincial Service: and no man 
over fifty should be promoted. 

To Mr. Ohaubiil : Th to were uo local conditions which made it 
necessary to exclude Indi )ns from some pieces. He was stationed 
among plantcis .and no difficulty aroso. 

The Scuvrv op iNnu. 

0»>lonpI S. G. Purrard, 0. S. 1., R. E., Surveyor- General of 
Jndi.-i, who was oxamtnel on Ju'uisry 23 before the first Section, 
said tb it he was generally satisliel with the oou litions of the Survey 
Depariuient, For tho {)urp oses of effioienoy the Department should 
be wholly military. I'lic present discontent in tho Provincial Service 
was due to tmvy of Imperial Service, 

Mr. O. G:-ifi\ representing Provincial officers of the Survey 
of India n.)parciiM’iL, miintiino.l, on the other hand, that there was 
asupiMfloiiy cl miliv.ury offi 'crs in the Department. He would rs- 
sorvo all appeinl tii inis in th • Pr ovinciul S irvice for memhors of the 
domiciled community, because they were specially fitted for it. 


The ‘ Colour bar” in Madras also. 

The Commission resumed its sitting at Madras on January 2fi 
in two sections. 

Before the second Section, which is presided over by Lord 
Ronaldslmy, the Hun. Mr. H. F, \V. Gillrnan, I.O.S., Inspector- 
General of P'»Ucx, Miv’ras, gave evidence. In his opinion, the pre- 
sent .'ystem of reciuiling for the police was satisfactory, judged bjr 
the results. He would retain the colour bar for tho cxaminatioik 
iu L mdon. The whole Madras police force was trained to the use. 
of arnjs. The fifty-five years' rule for retirement ought to be en- 
forced throughout the Service. There was need for the appoiotmeni 
of an extra Deputy luspcoti)r-General of Police. Selection by » 
Board was preferable to comp<jtition as a means to reornitment for 
the Provincial Service. Premolions to Huperintendeutships should 
go by merit. 

To Mr. Chaubal: There was apprel ension on the part of Eoropean 
officers of the force that if tho colour bar was removed from the 
London examlnatiou too many Indians might get iu. A great ma- 
jority of tho force must remain European. 

To Mr. Ahdur Rahim : He was not in favour of an InduiQ 
being appniojed a Deputy Inspector-General. 

Mr. F. B, M. Canloao, District Superintendent of Police, stated 
that the majority of Imperial Service officers of the Department 
favoured a '*ontinuanco of tho present system of reoruitinent. The 
department siKtuld bo manned almost entirely by Europeans. 
Selected Provincial officers might be promoted to the higher Service, 
but the colour bar sVioukl be retained for the London examination. 
He would confine a certain number of superior posts to promoted 
ihvlvans, hfty, ten per cent, for the present. The luspector-QeueroI 
should be a Police officer : but a Madras civilian in the post was pro- 
ferable to a police officer from another Province. 

To Mr, Rahim : Indian police officers themsciVes thought that 
the Imperial Department should be almost entirely manned by Eoro- 
})ean officers. 

Rao Bahailur P. Parankusam Naidu, Assistant Oornmisslonov oC 
Police for Madras City, asked that five supcrintend«ntship8 should 
be allotted to officers of the Provinijial Service, If this were dons, 
he would be content that tho liondon '•x imi nation for tho Imperial 
Department, should be reserved for Europeans, 


The East and the Empire. 

W* donbt very much if the leaders of printed opinion in tht# 
conttt!7 SW always right in thiaking that tHe. British public Opold 
not ^ got to take an interest in the acts «nd vtOrds of the leadhiif 
trooaages o! native race in our ladian Empire. It ssepois « 
at distittgtnehed Indka Qobl<mi«a and geaueitien, who oottcfDti^l^ 
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'llie>C<»Dracie. 




^ tl[M’iid 0 €tre» the revfxet^ end coojRdeiice of euch raet mtaam of 
ItidliD fellow eubjccte, and whose policy is a great deal more 
iil^portaot to ih« Empire than a great many of oar local luminariee 
„ whom wo could name, eio ocverthelees either entirely unknown, 
Ot por«<'»l^j;l of (he tiiuet aliiid<»wy exietence, eo far as the British 
pohlic is coueeined. Yet there are all sorts of French and German 
periooagee, totally indiUVreut to the usual tenor of our national 
life, alont whom the i’leeK on occasion contrives to create quite an 
origio of jjO](iilaiity. Foreign novelists and dratnstistK, whose pro- 
dnctioiis are certainly caviare to tlie general, Hoinetiines «p[>oar in 
a perfect hlawj of leader writing ttu tltp'^ocea«if>n of some banquet 
of presentation. If the biographies olL distinguished Indians were 
better known in the Eoiior’s room, . If might be found that the 
great ptihlic also took an interest in their life and work. The 
ignorance with regard to individuals extends of nourso to societies 
and social moveiuents. Although a huMdred portents admonish 
os that the time is past when we (^)u]d look upon India as if it were 
inhabited by sets of ebesamen or counters, were still supplied with 
miserably inadequate info I mation upon men and events which may 
be shaping the future of our Empire. The inceiingK within the past 
few weeks of the representative assemblies of the All-India Moslem 
League on the one hand, and the Indian National CJougress, whicli 
is mainly a mirror of Hindu polities, afford additional arguments 
for a better aoquainUmce witli the native leaders of India. In 
itself a circumstance which deserves no ordinary notice that these 
assemblies received this year iuto their presidential a<ldress, in 
both cases alike, uiemlH^rs of the Moslem community. The senti- 
niiDt of Indian unity is clearly on the march. The Nawab Hyed 
Itohamsd, representing the oldest Moslem race, took the chair of the 
Ooligrass, which is mainly composed of delegates belonging to 
npreaentative bodies professing the Uindu religion. Sir Ibrahim 
Bahlmtalla in the AlUindta Moslem League has been knighted by 
tba British Crown, it is a gratifying indication that native Indian 

S otlemen who deserve the uuutideneo of their own people have also 
sarred the distinctions of the British Administration. When 
ITS read the addresses of these two Presidents we find them dealing 
with the largest and gravest matters of Indian aud Imperial interest ; 
and it mast be aduiitted that the utterauoe of such chosen leaders 
of the Indian community are weiUinforiued, judicious, siatesinandike, 
and full of that reasonable aud sober loyalty to tbo British Crown 
which is the best guarantee both for the ability and the sincerity 
of the speaker. We feel that we are in the presence of Indian 

{ gentlemen capable of appreciating the evente and daties of public 
Ife in a manner no way inferior, we can assure our readers, to very 
distinguished members and leaders of political parties here in 
Edglaud, engaged in diseuissing the affairs of England. How 
closely these Indian statesmen have followed the course of politics 
ai|4 have noted the statements of English political leaders, can be 
mWe fully appreciated the more closely we study their careful and 
alaborate addresses. 

Wo may mention that the President of the National Congress 
did not fail to qaol« Lord Lauadowue’s declaration in 18U9 on the 
•hbjoct of the ill- treatment of our Indian settlers in the Transvaal 
by the Boer Government of the day. It is piquantly paiaiul to 
follow that quotation fourteen years afterwards and to be asked to 
yOjpeat that declaration of the eminent Conservative leader that 
Among the many misdeeds of the South African Kepublic I do 
kabW that any fills me with more iudignatioo than iu treat- 
Meat of the Indian seitiers.” The Honorable Nawab produced 
wAitural sensation among his audience when he asked, as Lord 
XtMsdown asked in ISifb. Is the Government of the Empire, 
lk> iniighty knd ins'sistible in India, with its population of three 
hnnillWd millions, quite powerless to secure redress at the hands of 
a sihidl State in SouUi Africa f '' It must oertainiy load to 
tmiclntti realise tlmt a few hundred thonsauds ol 

white in South Africa should btjUeve that they are able to 

itifflni any Ittdigoity they please upon the members of a vast 
anipilw of three Lnndred millions of Indians, inclmimg niaity 
nililiions of iiiiost ItavUke races, and that this vast Indian Empire ap- 
peara to deiive »0 .^ws(^*~I«thor th^ the contrary — from its firitifih 
Government to predeei its own iU-treatod i*eoplo. It is , significant' 
to note that among the euggeatious , at these great Indian Assem- 
bilos there was one ?or Urge^ inoreasiug the participation of; 
nttive Indians to the British bViwce in India, A demand to throw 
ttpon 1^0 rank of BHtiah <dKe«r military natives of India is in ' 
0 )n>markaUe of the new developments of Indian 

thought and activity. It mnat be edmitu^ that when England 
nan #ee its way to caiUhg on the ihaimehee reserves of m^tary 
power now latent in so vast a population, something will have hap- 
Asin which most make pni of the most aggressive of 
^nropean Fnwere take time for cautious medltatioii. •' 

Xh« bf the declarations pf loyidty expressed at the ^ 

AIL^ftdi* National; Congress, espemidly as set forth in jdre ad^hest^' 
of thh JPftt^dehti Sir IbyahUn Bflu»t|Ml|, ii all the mors 

csinarhel»l« ¥ ooiUseqos&M of m ^ wbioii thsjr 


were supported. India, it is said, ia entitled to look fhrWaid to* 


greater and greater sdhievements of national dcvelopmaati^ ; e r 
ought to be fully copahle of self-government. Bnt it is an npdonbt- 
ed fact that the progress which has been altsady made, tn thin 
direction is due to the guardianship and leadership of EnglaOdr 
Without England there could have been none of the Indian ^ 
resa which we see. It is the duty, accordingly, of every j»atriicK - 
tic Indion, whether Hindu or Mussalman, to support that EogUsh: 
stipretnacy and guidance which are Indispensable to make a com-' 
munity, to do nothing to weaken it, but to endeavour to fit Ihdih 
for an ever-increasing share in the power and benefit of British 
rule. These are perfectly legitimate ambitions. When united 
with devotion to British rule, as necessary to India’s safety and 
progress, they are of healthy and ennobling Inspiratioo, stath- 
inent of England are bound to take notice of such a Virile afid 
promising development. It is only deplorable to refieot that, 
while the Mnssalmans of Indie were showing this friendly afid 
loyal attitude towards England, the profoundly mistaken portion 
of our Liberal Cabinet bos taken fresh steps t/) place itself on ths 
side of the enemies of the Ottoman Empire, and eveu to 
armed oo-o{)eratioD in order to secure Greek aggression 
Asiatic islands which are indispensable to the security of 
in peace and war. — 3'he Outlook. 


propose' 
in th<r 
Turkey 


says 


Ejigland and Egypt. . 

Mr.^ Charles llosher in the course of a letter to the Near East 


Mr. Alt Fahmy Mohamed’s article iu the Nrar AW (Jan- 
uary 16) drew a remarkable letter from Sir Harry Johnston 
(January 28). So promising an opening of debate on this impor- 
tant subject raised hopes that it would have led to increased 
ventilation through your columns. 

Both of these able writers hold strong and definite vlewA 
But while A. F. Mohsmed merely tendered suggestions, Sir H. 
Johnston entered the lists with all the heavy armaments ofautbo- 
ritativeness, and with a confident air of ilnality cunningly de- 
signed to crush at a single blow all opposition. Here, for instaneo, 
is the JohnsUmian sledge-hammer. Having stated “the only 
alternatives” to the present form of British control and protect 
tion — and indicated that either of these would carry with it the 
break-up of the British Empire in East Africa, the Sudan, amt 
Southern Asia — ho very c«>gently remarks that “ it is waste of 
time for an Englishman to discuss them.” In these words the 
necessity of the British position in Egypt is accurately broj;toh$ 
iuto focus. No amount of sentiment or sympatJjy can ovwrtde 
such a clear practical statement of "things as they are". 

It is quite obvious that no Britisher worth the nama^ doitid ' 
sori^msly put the integrity of the British Empire into the Azalea 
agaicst Egyptian National Independence. Therefore, le^ all intol, 
ligent Egyptians admit this inevitable conclusion aud try to be ration- 
alist as well as nationalist. And on the other hand let the British iu 
Uwir obligatory position as controllers and protetuora, employ eW 
methods as may tend to foster and not discourage the^ iialiional 
consciousness of their proteges. Then vrould mutual attetficioM 
and divergent aims give place to firm friendship ahd Hduds# 
co-operation, leading ultimately to genuine Egyptian NaHonalism 
on a stable basis, and so to tho permanent safc^iii 
Britain's highway to her Eastern Empire— vii a 
frieOiUy Egypt. 

Apart from this stern logic, I submit that Sir H, Ji 
is too severe on the Mohamgdan Egyptian, and too 
with the sense of euperiority which characterises SO tftafi# 
neats and champions, of what is known as "CArfstiaa 
and in his contempt of Islamism he avails himself Ha 
letter of the opportunity to raise a false iaaim unA 
oonelusioo, whiohj 1 take upon myself to combat. ■ / 

and conclurion he ooDsummates in the fonowing paiwgf!ii^^^^^ 

"If the MohaiUedaa Egyptians prefer to regard^^; ‘V 
and the medieval elaboration of the (^oran as ' 
the dominant and ultimate authority in law, seienoe^ 
morals, and social economy, so long wiU Moham^ft 
insUtotiuns be utterly futile in coping with the ‘ 
the twentioth century, and so long will Mb 
be unfitted to' govern tlmnlselves^ ■•uj’ sli Aoy^ 

intelligent lellow-oitiaens of more, vs .‘i 


"•I: m. 




• 1 >>/•>'• 










Omitting the to 'last^ words, ,wMoh;.||v%ye, 




we find a j^position ;,.wifil| whi^ 
tleu could eavU, B^ thdiefour 
fame ihfeiehees,^ s<kA as 
bt^werdlti 
feUhj (i)' 


■ sSs#* 










, Th^ M^n of the hour in Egypt. 

VSth Zaghlul Pasha. 


(iraoM THa “ N»a£«««T ** OomaKspoKosMT,) 

OwrOy F«b, *5, 

8tacw tlia inanjiacatt^A of the liegiilettre Afwetnhljr eo toany 
‘ toye Wen ei^ hetween the Select 

.nhli^ has heeii drafting the nilat of procedure ai|d the 
M there haa been so miich talk of late with regard 
•^Wi^ tfca Aesttoldy and certain of its ^rbi^inent metnbere 
(^)VerntQent meiaorea, that it seemed to 
. -, to iOek enlightenment on the subject from the maa 
^ |id^ the AMembly and' those who look opon its 

dwi^waL^^ the role of leader. 

I taleplwied to Saad Pasha 2!aghlnl, and he very 
1i£h| if |«VV nm^ hoar and a-half on Friday 


hot long to get ^ the point. Evidently the Pasha 
^ iieoa on disonsaing it as I was ankiotis to hear his views 




.admitted that tbe^ had been a disagreetneut, but 
the matier' had been amieably settled by a frank recogtif- 
0 ^ the different poiata of view. The b me of obnten- 
> to tlie President. 

Aewiglily .there eonld-: not pos- 
td ' Wririhg ..dilm ihe. fnlkist possible 
the\::Aseit«Wy;' h ‘ plainly' ' 
*t|' - noder. the 

I^II^AelemWf *ad it* 

4:r v','4-;.-V.''l -.- '5;. - • ::;-'7 
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Mr MiMemriHlN Mo^ (4) M tkei (M nomiiMl 
Obrletiana) have attained to this aaporiority over 
dy rMUNm tif holding o moro onlightonoct feuth, 

^^0 doabt Sir Harry Johnston, as one well veraed in the 
-floioMt of governing, ia fully aware of the value of religiona 
fkllillt eigieoially in an organised form, as a moat powerful 
Instmeni: and he cannot fail to be aware of the dead-set made 
ufion Hoalem countries in recent times by the nominally 
C^riatian oonntries with a view to the elimination of Islam as 
•n external political factor in world politics. And lie ought to 
Jmiow that UUin is not only a roligi»)n, bnt also that it embo- 
‘4iea_* marvelous democratic political system, much akin to the 
Bntish^ political ideal. He-^-and those who follow him or think 
with him-^/nua# know that Islam is a concrete force in the 
WOrU which has proved inconveiileiit in the past and may do 
ao in the fnture— •hence the policy of driving Islam beneath the 
mrfaoe so that it no longer appears as a political Jactoi\ 

I see no harm in this if at the same time Sir Harry, and 
the rest of them, will consent to treat the “ more enlightened 
faithyin preci^oly the same manner, and bo candid enongh to 
ndmit the truth that inodren civilisation is not the result of the 
Chrtatian or any other religion — that its snperiority and strength 
depeind not on religion, bnt on science and discovery, which 
have^ brought in the modern financial and economic systems and 
Dfovided lethal weapons which supersede individnal courage. It 
mas been, the faith of the free-tliinker and scientist who broke 
i^y from tlie fetters of religions faith — often at the cost of 
life or liberty —which has led ns forth from the days of blind 
aupenltUoD to tlie “ enlightened faiths” which nowadays make 
ua fit to govern the Mohatuodans. 

^ The truth ia that whereas the Christians have dropiied their 
fmth and the Bible, the Moslems havs stuck to their Book 
and Um formnlw of their faith, and thus have been enenm- 
bardt— fallen in the race because thsir faith (as a faith) was so 
affective— too effective! 

In conclasion I will famish a quotation from an article in 
« morning paper of this date by Sir H. Johnston:— • 

“ It ia right, in my opinion, that the ridiculous side of all 
religions should be displayed, so that the dross may be ehased 
out of them and only the pure gold remain. ” 

BiatmllabI So mote It be! But let it be understood that 
pure gold ’ is a metaphor, and has no reference to the 
yellow metal so ardently worshipped by the “ intelligent fellow- 
aiHaase of more enlightoaed faiths. ” 

liOt ns all strive for the pars gold to which Sir Harry refers, 
'494 bs not too respectful towards the mass of dross which 
kies to hide it from our vision. 


for^r objecUop arose as to tbs bolding of titMp lor lisetpiiaisy 
dsoiston in camera, and the Pasha proosodod to vOXplaiin to m« tbo 
motives that had aotnated him in advising tho Assembly to givw 
way, as recorded in my letter. 


In the conrse of conversation Saad Pasha referred to the tael 
that it was said that he hoped to be a Minister once again, and that 
his attitude would be shaped with that end in view. “ My ideas 
arc far from that,” said he. “ Of course, it may be said that I 
should naturally disclaim being open to such influence. But, sorely, 
on the face of it my present position is preferable to that ot • 
Minister ? I may only draw half a Minister’s pay, but at present 
I am froe to stato my opinions, and in addition I am a 
tative of the nation, and have its voice at iny back, and eao Work 
whole-heartedly for Its good. Surely such a position is far ]»•»• 
desirable than that of a Minister wlioj^e attitude is diotatod by 
policy and whose views are very often kept in restraint.” At Um 
P asha added, ho of all people is aware how circumscribed the poei- 
tion of Minister is ; and those who remoinber the incidents attendaot 
on his retirement from office will undoubtedly agree that his to-day 
is the better part. ^ 


I congratulated Saad Pasha on his election as Vice-Presideal, 
but added that it was to Le feared that in certain ciroumataiieea 
it would interfere with his active intervention in the debates. 
(This, in fact, has been one of the points made by his enemies ssmI 
those who have 8chemo<l to muzzle him.) “Not all,” said he. 
“ If, perchance, it so happens that the Presideut and the senior 
Vice-President are absent, and I have to act as President 
during an important debate, wherein I wish to participate, I aball 
vacate tho chair, to which I shall nominate the senior delegate, and 
still make my speech.” It will be interesting to see whether iltia 
will be permitted. 


Saad Pasha referred to the opinion expressed that the Assembly 
would set up a systematic opposition to the Government into wbisb 
he would of necessity be drawn. He stated that this was a mont 
unfortunate and mistaken idea. He repeated a great deal of wknl 

he had told me in his previous interview, and stated that the reeeni 
visits he had paid, and which had aroused comment, in no wise 
showed that be had at all changed his views. “ My policy ” mi 4 
he, “will be for the good of the country.” He would, he^*addi4. 
lend himself to no intrigue. He did not think that the Natiooali^ 
would have any influence in the Assembly, and he oerUioly would 
not support them in their tactics. ^ 


He looked upon the British Occupation as a necessary evil. wmI 
^erefore, it was incumbent on them all to work barmomoosly* wilk 
it, but that did not prevent them from stating tlieir views whtL 
they honestly thought the Oooupation was Uking a step detnuiMital 
to their country, and in that case of offering reasonable oppoeitioM. 
“ Such ao attitude,” said he. “ cannot be considered aa one ^ ava. 
tematlc opposition.” ^ 


With regard to the qnestion of par*.ie«, the ex-Minister of Jostiew 
said that m an restitution like the Legislative Assembly wren* 
would naturally form themselves, and in time what ia EurUM are 
called parties would come into being. Quite possibly a party wo»l4 
form round him, but whilst he would welcome support, from m» 
matter what quarter, for any policy to which he might wish to ser- 
snade the Government, that did not at all mean that he would eodmse 
the views or the policy of his supporters. (I was quite aware that 
Saad Pasha was referring to tho forecasts that have been made wBlk 
regard to his connection with the Nationalist Party, with whom it 
was feared he might ho led to compromise himself.) 


^ Ak our parting the People’s Vice-President (aid ; ‘ Come aimiii. 
and we w»U talk more about these things,” and to my thanks forbi7 
frank statements be rejoined : “ I have spoken to yon in this maaaer 
because 1 want you and your fellow-oountrymeu, especially those in 
England, to realise what my ideas are— that I am servant to no nun 
except my country, in whose service I rejoice to find myself ofeee 
more, and that 1 am as independent as of yore.” 





I, personally, am convinced of the sincerity of the attitude and 
intentions of Saad Pasha Zaghlul, and of the genuiness of his 
declarations with regard to the statements made concerning hia eon- 
nection with parties and persons who in the post have held views 
at variance with, and have acted, though not always openly, ai^nst 
tlie Egyptian Government and its British advisers. In this opinion 
1 hare found support in quarters that are reputed to have a shrewd 
insight iulo Egyptian politics, and also in quarters that have not 
always seen eye to eye with Saad Pasha. I have been present at 
everjr of the Assembly, and tblsinpoh I ean say : 06 roaUre 

what ihrl^atwre may hold in store for us, he Is the only man ^ 
qqiilifiai^ thk respect and obtains the ready ear of the satire 
Lei nrt add that his inAusaos so far has tfxer^ Mif 
04 Ik# M of rsstiainl. I «#hPoi help 


/ ''v 






MdiManliX 


/^Miit 8iiftdPaib**f pnw^ Ii«giaUt{r« Aaieinbl/ will piowi 

4w4b« for iho gpod of Egypt in ererjr wtj. 


The Future of Turkey, 


Th« aim ot tlie meeting of recently formed Ottoman Asaociation 
1»«Jd in the Cannon Street Hotel, on dannary II, waa “to call 
atteolion to lh« diatnibing effect of the policy of the Powera in the 
JTawr Eaat »>n the financial and comihercial marketa of the world 
aod on the peinmnence of internationaV peace,” aaya the Munches- 
ter Gvatdf’an. The AtKociation icienlly aent a memorial to Sir 
Kdward Otey on the aituation in EaHiern Anatolia and the iligean 
laknde, urging that attempta are being made “ to fruatraie the 
aioeere endeav<»nr of the Ottoman Government to establish a jnat 
and orderly administration in the American provinces.” The 
neeeaaity of a aidtiement of the question of the islands “ on lines 
aaiafactory and lair to Turkey ” was emphasised. To this Sir Eyre 
Orowe replied on Sir Edward Grey’s behalf that “ ho is in full accord 
with the desire to see pence and gfiod government in the Turkish 
Umpire, and that the considerations urged l»y the Association have 
Imwd duly weighed by jlis .Majesty’s Government in the elTorts they 
mm owking in conjunetinn with otlter Powers u> scenre a permanent 
•ttd tmUafaotory aeulemcnt of the questions still outstanding in 
Urn Hear East.” 

All the afeakers spoko of the importance to our commercial 
biciwaiaofa sound understanding with Turkey. The clnirman, 
EirThomaa Bareaj, ntoved a refiolutioii to the effect that the con- 
tiliuad inlerferenco of the Powers in the iuternal alTairs of Turkey 
la « danger<ttH and disturbing factor in the world’s markets, atid 
waiat, as in the case of the Balkan W»r, prove deliimenlal to the 
permanence of internatii'ual pence, Buaitiess rnen in the meeting 
>lMNltcd, ” Quite true” when the clmirmun ►poke of the Ktagna- 
tioo of bnriness in the City since llie l»egining of the Balkan 
iroablei. Every attempt to enlist the support o'.' the public for 
naw ^►nterpriaoa had failed, and this was true also of New York, 
l.hNiin, and Paiis. Unless, the Powers abstained from CiUistant in- 
iorferenco with the Turkish Governuicnt, a new boI of ditlicultiea 
w<m)d arise which would be accentuated by any attempt at intro- 
do«Hg Etm*peon control. New Turkey had not had a chance of 
daaitug with her internal protdenvs. We bad showed an impatience 
towonla her unworthy of an vx|)erienced Parliamentary country. 
Ik was in many important ways to (ho interesta of Great Britain 
tlmk we should ventain close friends with Tnrkey, and imlp her tt> 
WMiiiiain her integrity. must not allow onrwlvcs to he dragged 
ii^tO dictating terma to Turkey which she could wot accept, bertauao 
they would hove been fatal to her development and independence. 

“ A Qano or 8 hai)Y FrwANCJEiis,” 


Sir d. H. Rees. M. P., aeconded tbn reRolutlon, ar»d Mr, Tristram 
Btrper and other TepreseniatiYcs of City interest spoke, and an 
wtqqnent appeal for Tnrkey was made by Mr. Marmnduke Piclitliall, 
tlk« author, who read a letter front a friend in the Turkish Ministry 
uf Fittance. The writer raid : “ V'e are at the meioy of a gang 
of (fljady and unscrupulous financiers, who may make us daily figu 
agywwnenta which in the aggregate will form the heaviest burden 
yrw^ liaa ever had to bear.” Turkey, said 

Itfr, Pickthal), was shut ont from the decent money markets of the 
WroitM lincauae she showed a fierce detennipation to resist any 
IMjlMW deprrdayun W ami was j>rep8ring to for 

ksWielflha work which England washy treaty bound to do for her 
to preserve the integrity of Turkey in Asia, “ Th« 
iid^adeaee ol Turkey is a necessary safety valoo of Moslem fael- 


Ma. liAtionD Cox. 


Mt. Harold Cox; moved a ropolotinn regretting that the recent 
policy of Britain “ has the appearance of haring been fter- 
siotently directed i^Wnat Tnrkey ” Mr. Oox was cheered when he 
e*|>rofcaed the opinion tliat Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy hoe 
beiin Rioiked by a long aericar^A disastrous blunders. Our policy sinoa 
iUr Edward Grey went to the Foreign OffWe had been distingoisbed 
dehberate an^erTienoe to ftwaaia, and its aim had been to keep 
thatahe wonld be helpless when Russia wanted 
leawalKwhet. Mr. Cox n^retted the persistent faiinre of the 
in the House bf ComtnoQS to criticise the pulicy of Sir 
Grey, which w»« wot, M the Opposition appeared to think, 

' tradUiooa) fbreigrt policy, but a complete de« 

it. Mobamedans, not only in Indio, bot all over thp 
WOlllf Wtterllf diaappoinfed beeattse Engiaiid hod failed .theia 
Iw IIMIr r^NTgenvy . Onr traditional policy imt the der«aee of weak 
i»atit«nHUee, wk we were now aljowii)| the email natiohiditiee, on# 
nki# imtrkker k» W eraehed hy w greokeek^^ he 

4lw •orlik M «« iew SngUnd, 1^11 the i|mtiek MudnpmldiB 


Power, ntfoble to more hand or fook ukil ^ Bdwnrd Hiey mewred 
ioatmotione from St. PeCeraborg. 

PnorxaioB E. G. Bxowxi. 


Professor E. O. Browne, referring to Sir John RemV proim of 
Sir E. Grey’s policy, said that if the Oooservativa {Mtrty wonld 
revert to the foreign policy of Lord Beaconafield and abandon, 
that of Sir Edward Grey, they wonld have a much better 
chance of coming back to office. Giving a sketch of recent 
Persian history. Professor Browne said that what bad happened 
in Persia as the result of Russaio policy wa» now hapienlng 
in Asiatic Turkey — the frustration of loans, eto. R^otiy- 
Russia had attempted to stop the parcel post to Persia, bat 
had abandoned that after the strong protests made in Manchester 
and in Germany. “ If we must hare * ententes,'” ha added,, 
“we might better to have one with Germany, because she hoe 
the same object as we have in trade development, as against ^e 
restrictive and selfish policy of Russia.” 


The Future of Turkey in Asia. 


It has just been announced that an agreement baa beea reached, 
between the French (and U\issiai») railway iutorests in Aslalio 
Turkey, represented by Ibo Oiioiuan Bank, and the Oerman, rep- 
resented by the UeutBcbe Bank. The negotiations have been eoa- 
ductod under the aus|)icos of the two, or, rather, three OoverntnenUt 
and with the knowledge of the other Governmenta interested. To 
make the agreement ell'eolivc the railway companies concerned havo 
still to come to terms with Turkey ; but ns Turkey is suing, both 
in Paris and Berlin, for money of which sho is badly in need, it la 
not likely that there will be any great difficulty in getting her mn«- 
tion to the arrangement just concluded in Berlin. Like the Auglo- 
Germaii-Tiirkish agiocmcnt, wiiich is practically complete, the 
Franco-German agreement is an essential part in u whole series of 
understandings which are being negotiated to promote the eoonomie 
development of Asiati) Turkey, to protect the existing interests., 
both ecc»m)mic and poliiical, of the various countries engaged in ihai 
work, and to forestall, ns fur as posBihle, the danger of international 
friction. Now that the most important connietitors have come to 
a friendly arrangement it shmiM not be long before the whole network 
of agreements is complete. Wliea tliey are cojuplete it is understood 
that they will bo pablisbed, and wo shall thou know exactly wherw 
wo are. In the meantime, it is already clear that the understandings 
takes tbo form of a delimitation of spheres of interest, comlbiDedi 
with the protection of interests already acquired ; and it iv Qbvioaa . 
how the main lines of the delimitation will run. Germany, whoag 
enterprise and peisistence have secured for her the lion’s shaye. wiK 
be free to develop the Anatolian and Baghdad systems, and will 
enjoy a practical monopoly in the development of the plateau of 
Asia Minor and, perhaps, n preponderating share in that of Me60{H>- 
taraia. France will occupy a similar priv:leg<vd pr)sition in Bvria, 
and, with the political support of Russia, French eapitat will b» 
employed in the development of the Black Sea basin, from whick 
German railway enterprise will be excluded. Italy will probably 
sectire a sphere inland from Adalia, Great Britiau ap|)efura to 
abandon any claim to participBte in future railway oonatraotiod,. 
though it is nndersLood that the rights of existing British outerprUaft. 
will be carefully safeguarded. .lust aa the French Oovernmetili kaa^ 
concentrated ite attention on its Syrian interests, and the Gsnnatv do , 
Asia Minor, so Great Britain has been mainly occupied with ibg f 
defence of her vital interests round the Persian Gulf, and uf Bdlr 
right to an adequate abate in the economic developmeut M 
potamia. 

The developmenta which these agreements foreahadow' CMdtgl 
ba regarded with uumixed satisfaction. When Emopean:^ Foiisnil. 
map out spheres of iuUwest in an Oriental empire it nok tmbaitoaiilijf 
causes foreboding among those who desire to see the (ad^i|(|i|^«di < 
and integrity of that empire maintained. The fact thak^ all iktt *' 
Powers concerned loudly — and no doubt 8inccrely--«-pro<d^i||)p ; 

anxiety to safeguard that independence and that intoirri^ no. 
means lessens the foreboding. In spite of all sodh 
we riiall see Syria becoming more end mote Frenolt, ' rwiktff ' > 

and more German, Armenia and the Blfdk ; Sba;, 
more and more Rui^aian. We shall see a u^maiatti ^owtk. tbh 
interests which the Powera will feel oallkd ^ 
promote in their respective aid>#ree, a 
qecaaiohs xnd opportunities, for ’5 His,;' nok;, 

iU'timse “ fotereafs would,, in, aU>',«iii^ ' W .■■■ 
Franee'ao.'iafii^tial echool of fKdiUsHii'Wtt^: 

Ally' epekklog’of fie jm .if W 

of'th«'Frfnek Repkddio, ^ ■ s6sity-“'|jkA;'blfcAr,;ii|ay..w : 

;|Hiils|e^ IWbliolJ: 
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> «■ » FiMieh pratom. TIm ilroi^ objeoiion which Buts* made, 
•ad ittsda with booocm, to the proposed appoiatmeot hj the Otto* 
WMUI €k>r«roineDt o! en EDglishman of high stsndiog, already in 
thh Torkidi aerricct to an adroinistratire post in the Armenian 
fMOfinees is an equally plain reminder of what Riiseian policy may 
heeonie. Hitherto Turkey has had a bulwark against the ambition 
tit iodividnal Powers in the existence of ouoflioting interests. 
Fowmts which were tempted to move were checked by the fear that other 
Powers might regard any forward movement as detrimental to 
tlieir own rival interests and ambitions. These conflicting interests 
SMPa now to be reconciled, and the Powers are to agree to n mutual 
reeognition of spheres within which their rival ambitions are to be 
. reiiriuned. The agreement, diininishes the danger of European 
oonflict ; but, as a direct consequence, it increases the danger to 
which Turkey is exposed from European ambitions. 

No Power, except Turkey liorself, is more interested in the 
snaintenance of the Turkish Empire in Asia than is Great Britain. 
The difficulties in which Groat Briiain would be involved by its 
diarnption leap to the eye. Egypt would march with a French 
Syria on the East, as it already marches with an Italian Oyrenaioa on 
the West. Whatever territory we found it necessary to hold on 
the Persiar Gulf — and some we shimid have to hold if we were 
•oi to abandon interests whioh suocosaive Governments have recog- 
wisad to be vital to our Indian Empire — w mid bo threatened by 
OanoaDy from the North-west and by Russia from the North 
sad North east. With our notorious military weakness no states- 
man could oonlenipiate without alarm saol) an extension of our 
land frontie..r8. From the iiritish, as well as from the Ottoman, 
|MMnt of vifW the agreemeiits we are discMissing are bound to be a 
waose for anxiety. Whether tiioir advantages outweigh this grave 
I drawback cannot he uHefutly di.suiHi^ed uutiii we know their details. 

. To wbicliever side the balauoH may incline, it must in fratikueas be 
admitted that some aucii an augetnent had become Inevitable. Eu- 
sopean caiulul and European enterprise had to bo attracted to 
Turkey in Asia if it were not to remain derelict and the Ottoman 
htate were not to become bankrupt. In the present cimdltion 
of the Turkiah Empire European capital and enterprise were not 
to be secured except titnler tlm >ugis of the European Goverinneuta, 
wKloli were bound to prefer a fnecully undorataudiug with one 
onetber to a scramble for concessions opening the door to all man- 
lier of dangers, both to the interests they were b«;mnd to defeud 
wndtothe peace of Europe, it is true that by defining and re* 
C«*noiling their interests they weaken the position of Turkey ; but 
Mte mutual jealocay of possible aggressors is, at l)est, but a temporary 
. bulwark for « weak State. It vs bound, sooner or later, to be 
hruken through, when aouie Power decides (hat it ie worth whde to 
take what it wants and u> leave the otherr^ to do as they please. 
l‘h« only way of safety f.)r a State in the position of Turkey vs to 
IiQsband and to develop its resent rces, both moral and material, and 
to become strong enough to elHiid on its own feet in repclltug 
wjl^reseion. That way still lies epen to Turkey. If her statesmen 
imve the wisdom and self-restraint to guide her along it, she can 
safely disregard the menace lurking in the partition of her territory 
iolo foreign spheres of interest. If they lack those qualities, if they 
•rglcct the arduous though uiirxeiting tasks to which duty calls 
ibem in Asia, if they squander their strength on romantic but 
r^ons adventures in the Balkana, the future of Turkey in Asia 
ernald be endangered even were these agreeuieDis no to be concluded. 
The •greements way, they inevitably will, make the danger more 
iirgent ♦nd mvrre menacing ; (hem, as without them, th« 

; of Turkey is in the bands of Turkey hersoll, and not of the 

’ Birtre(PS.---7%# k*ar East, 


Mr. Balfour on Theism. 

flit Last Gifford Leci(it«. 

Ita. Btlfuur has hel l his great audience together to the end. 
lo replying W some w«|ji.-chosea words io wbhtb Professor Smart 
^ of his listeners, the Gifford Lecturer 

V existence of which he hud felt 

last, and he added that he did not 
bdiave tlmt in any other ooantry such an andienoe would have 
' \ IMHewbled on ten occasions to hear the discussion of raetaphyi-ical 
J. kiples, lays the Tf/nes; The large gathering in the Bute Hall res- 
’ > and went home happy with a 

'f ; ' agied OODSoii^Oce aiv<l^ tb« pleasant memory of the 8U(^ efforts of 

iarreat dootaoMn to tell bis fellow-eouotrymen his thought on these 

lecture was partly a summary and partly an 
} Nr. Balfour b^gaft by ssylDg that his object 

A > - ' to.show tlidt the values of oar belisfa are dependent upon 

I . ri w»d must be 

pTodvota^' and. Uudr fali^..sa.'.im.tiukl' prodoots 
t ■ apMi tbei r origin. W • n»nrt find In Asir pedigree 

podr 0fbrbi':nMW^n''sk4: ndiN '!«>«»•■ 

^ ■ eetlnln ■ ■ 
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fnndamental Umtbe make the world, and tke world is what it is 
becanse of fondsmental truths, for he had shown that among the 
unproved and unprovable assumptions which are leqnired to justify 
common sense and scienlifio knowledge. There are assnmptions 
neither necessary nor universal nor inevitable, yet assumed through 
the whole course of knowledge. He bad also shown that there are 
probabilities, tendencies to believe, organiaiog inclinations, which 
can be seen in the history of science. 

NaTUHAT. SeLKCTVOK AMD RnuotON. 

Having thus dealt with a posHhle objection from the point of 
view of critical idealiam, Mr. Balfour snmmariised his argument that 
natural selection i.a incapable of accounting directly fur any of the 
great values he had dealt with. He was aware of the controversies 
raging among bioh gists about natural seleolioii; but he had chosen 
it because it is the only substitute that we know of for what is com- 
monly called design. Selection does imitate design up to a certain 
point, hot even if it could, as it certainly cannv t, be proved that the 
higher values of o^slbetics of ethics, and of thought have a survival 
value, it would not help us to maintain these values. But in fact 
the higher a value the turtherit is removed from the primitive oon- 
sequenoi's for which selection is respv>n8ible. 

His own argument about the necessity of a Theistic setting foroiir 
beliefs was uot attached to any groat metaphysical system of thought, 
nor to any intuitive sense of religious values. He did not under-estimato 
the direct argument from religions beliefs wbicli rests religious Value 
on religion itself. But religious values were for him the conclusion, 
not the premises of his argument, and lie could only re.st the valnc 
of religion np<jn other values which are universally acknowledged. 
He did not appeal to those who are satihHed with any of the great 
constructive metajdiysical sa stems, hut ho urged the necessity for a 
philosophy of soienc© and of common sense. He did so, not in the 
interests of common seiif-o, but in the interests of philosophy itself. 

Tub OiFKoun Lbothurk’s Poclio. 

With ihis hint to philosophical experts, Mr. Balfour proceeded 
to ask himself to whom his argipin ut was addressed. He thought 
that a QilTord lecturer shouM speak to the general public; but to 
what pul»iie7 

Fortunately, ho reinarko'l, tliero arc many to whom God is as 
immediate and as certain. as anything of which they have immediate 
experience — to wliom the exi.«(cnce of Go<l is a daily and hourly 
certainty. They were nhove his argiiineut and to them It would bo 
superfluous. There are others inimersoil in the daily task, in the 
toil that cannot be put off, who have no interest in speculative 
questious, and who are sntistied to acquiesce in the common beliefs 
of science and in the religious beliefs of those among whom they 
live. On them depends the work of tlie world, and ho did not 
think it was every man’s duty to acquaint luiusclf with all the argu- 
ments on all impoiiant iKsues. ‘God,’ lie said, dtas uot ao made the 
World that its ordiimry business is to be curried on by dialectic ’ 

Turning to the classes >f men who are interested iu such in- 
qolries, Mr. Balfour contrasted tlie shallow and infinitely tiresome 
sceptics who base an intellectual reputation upon a few materialistio 
tags with the great doubters from whose ranks have come pillars 
of orthodoxy, leaders of heresies, framers of systems of speculation, 
makers of new modes of thought and of new pictures of the universe. 
Between these two extremos there are many educated persons greatly 
perplexed about the probiems whicli science, phil(*sopby, and criti- 
cism were forcing upon them. Such thinkers would agree with Itim 
that a world without God is a world in which ojsthetio and ethical 
values are greatly diminished, but they might argue that their in- 
tellectual integrity reqtiired them to make the sacrifloa. He hoped 
that his line of argument might suggest to these men some valu- 
able forms of consolation. Their attitude was honourable, but it 
Was mistaken, for it was based upon an entirely false contrast 
’between intellectual and other values. Lot them not be misled by 
the pernicious fallacy that speculative difficulties only l)egio when we 
go into Buperseneiblo regions under the guidance of hair-splitting 
metaphysicians. The real speculative diffietdties touch our deily 
life, the very nature of the things on which our daily life depends. 
Let them remember, too, that the Tlieistio setting is not required 
merely fortlm values of religion and morality; it is an essential 
o^mdiiion of ail {intellectual values, including those of the belief of 
science. 

Bblikf IK Goo. 


The real moral of his lectures is, he coucluded, that n belief in 
Theism is not an accidental ornament which can be added or not 
added io the house in which you live. It cannot he superadded or 
noi anperadded to other beliefs, those other beliefs remaining un- 
affeoted and nnehanged. A Theistic belief is essential on whatever 
values we cast our eyes; and for the retention of these valnes alike 
in beiuty, in morality, and in science there is if we want to retain 
these taiues undiminished, but one setting. The setting is a bel^ 
iaOod; 

Mr. Batlonr's Moond series of Gifford leetdree will prvhahly be 
deUvefed is Jaanatry, 19Ih. 
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EVER SINCE INVENTED. 

' “ LEUCODERMA ” Specific it the only aim {or 

WHITE LEPROSY*’. Numerous testimonials from 
4m parts of India. For particulars apply — 

B. N. DIXIT, 69, Shaiiwar, Poona. 


Fanoasl Expsiieocs derived by, tbe learned proprietor 
of fbe daily paper of our Iftoslem brothers. 

Tho Proprietor of the **Akhbar iTelam.’* tbe leading 

deiljr of Honibii)', in tlie iHsiie of tho SOlh ./Auiiar/ 1918, write* : 
** The well-known native phjKician, Dr. Kalida* Motiratn of 
Bajkot, bn* obtained nunierooH certificate* for hi* medicine* that 
bare attHid a »u<x3eKi(fnl tc*t to diaeaHes pertaining both to 
male* and female* on account of hi* long-atanding experience in 
tbe line and ha* got them rcgiMtered in Government amongst 
which, the Ilojal Vakiiti Auanga Vilas, the b««t U»oic, has been 
verj attractive in a* much an it makes frcMh and youtliful blood 
run in all parts of the bod}’, gives stnbilitj to gcutiiiie manhood 
removing all UiseaHe* of the body. We ha*^! an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pill* from which wo have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praiHoa regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in (hi* paper under the signature of the 
•aid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
WC speotally recommend the use of titu pills for per*r)n8 liaviug a 
iMtfl body and foilTering from debility." 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 


This Yakoti or life-giving nectar ha* been prepared from 
the best choiceMi and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increaaiiig the strength and rectifies all urinary 
dlcoi^ers. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
in ttiwd in Urge quantities among Rajas, ilaliarajoa and many of 
omf esteemed ouMtomers. lint we have veutnred to give it publi- 
cation simply wi>h a view to place it before the general pablio 
owing to tbs demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
npoo tbe magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
WOald not like to blow tbe Fronoli horn as is the fashion of the 
dny. but suffioe it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to tliose who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayarvedic 
nod IToaui medioines. We recommend it also to those |>or«ons 
who desire to tone up tho nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guanl against debility. It works like 
s charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
fejuvenates tlie emaciated, and it is enough to say that mwk ie 
not that wltiob a perfumer admires, it is that which diffoaea fri^- 
vance of its own accord. Price (»er tin containing 40 pills, Rnpeee 
ten only (ISs. 4d.). Postage extra. No Parhet neoessary. 

Dr. XAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, KatUawar, ladk. 


Our increasing output 


bears witness to the ever-growing demand for 
our products for Cricket, 'J'ennts, Hockey and 
all gorooK. ' Hportsmen realise that “the 
Perfects*’ quality i* unequalled. Graoefiil 
in design, they are light!} yet strongly made, 
giving pleasure to every user. 

At tbe same tiUM we make other quali- 
Uea-^ to suit every ] ocket and can surely 
|4easc noa. Many hundreds of Olnbs sod 
thonsanas ''f Toilivi^huU players are using out 

goods to-d*,v. 

Why not send for a Catalogue now and 
join in i^eir aaiisfaetioa. 
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Immedialely a Bmonstrator m 
Intermediate classea. Starting salary Rs. 40— 70 per 
month acoording to the qualifications. Preferenee given 
to profidenty in the P^tical work. Apply immedkiefy 
with copies of testimonials to — 

THE PRINCIPAL, 

M. A.>0. College, Alkatk. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 


Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Mano- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


SI-IO-14. 


NOTICE. 

BENGAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission into the Bengal Veterinary 
College should be present at the College at Belgachia, 
Calcutta, with necessary certificates in original, •« 
required in the rules at II A. m. on 1 5th April 1914. 
liules will be suppbed free on application. 

A. SMITH. Major. 

Principal^ Bengal Veierinairy CcUege. 


I beg to inform my patrons and public in genend 
that owing to increase of my Business I have rmttovedl 
to larger Premises No. 17, Chowringhce, Grand Hotrii 
Ar(»de. Tlie Sight-Testing Room U now fitt^T 
with Dark Room and all the latest Instramenta. And 

Dr F.LO., F.S.M.C., D.B.O.A., (London) and 

late Assistant Central Opthalmic Hospital, Ix^pdon W 
Freeman of the City of London attends daily. 

N. LZARUS, 

Opihaltfuc Opticians^ Grand Jffotd 

CALOUTTA. 
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A high class educational monthly, devoted to advance 
the cause of education, to create taste for heafthy, 


literature, to supply good reading matter to the educated 
public, to help Students in their studies. It is the 


public, to help Students in their studies. It is the 
only magazine for students in Uj^per India. Best 
medium for advertisement. The b(‘sr aii<i the cheapest. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 2 only. 

For Bona Fide Students Re. I >8-0 only. 

The Manager, Teacher, 

DINGA, GUJRAT, (Punjab). 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


Turkish Fezes made in Turkey 

Just unpacked fresh soft Turkish Fezes, Military 


Calj^cks, as worn by Turk high officials, straw-lined 
hara Egyptian Tarbouches of different qualities, sizes. 


and colours. Prices varying from Ks. 2 to Rs. 5. 

S. F. CHISHTI & CO , 

Benarsi Mansions, Delhi. 

Sole-Agents for India 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hcreke, Constantinople 


WANTED. 


An English-knovriniT Moharnwlan experienced Head Clerk 
for the Office of the All-In Jla MtHlim League from L't April. 
Only those who know accounts, typo-writing and ahort-hand need 
apply with testimonials to tho undersigned. Salary Us. M — 70 
per mensem. 


An experienced Moliatnedan typist for the said Office froni 
1st April. One acquainted with short-hand is preferred. Salary 
Rs. 25—80. 


Mohammad Yusuf Khan, 

Assistant Secretary, 

All-India Muslim League, l<ucknow. 


EVERY KIND OF 


PRINTING DONE 


IN THE "COMRADE 


PRESS, DELHI, 




SEWING FORVt^ARD & BACKWARD. 

Silent, Strohg & Dyrtiblc.’' Su^^fe iihd S^e Parts 

Stocked by 

EAST & WEST TRADING Co., 

Phone 73. DELHI Toleg. Eastwestoo., 


WANTED. 

Situation as a Municipal SerTotary, Police Officer, 
Private Secretiiry or Mantiger to some Chief or Estate 
by a young Moliantedan of ancient and respectable 
lamily, well eductited, tniined, good experience : pleases 
conummicate with 

M. I. HA ^ 

Faiz Bazar,’: Delhi. 


SUMMONS FOR DISPOSAL OP SUIT. 


(^(h der I', rules 1 an I .5, oj Act V of 1008.) 
Rkoiji.ah Suit No. 3G ok 11)14, 

IN THE COURT OF THE MUNSIF, FYZABAD. 
Baboo Ratii Paudey, sun of Sarahjit of Mauzn Ratio 

Pali, Pargaiia Haveli, OuJh, District Pyzabad ... Plaintijf, 


Sumer Pandey ... ... ... Defendant. 

To Snmer Pandey, Ki>a of Bachoo Ijal of Mauza Rano Pali, Pargaua 
Haveli, Oudh, District Fyzahad. ' 

Whkukas, tho above-named Plaintiff has in.stituted a suit against 
you for Us. (U-) 0-0, you are hereby sammoned to appear in this 
Court in person, or by a pleader, duly instructed and able to answer 
all material questions relating to the cuit, or who shall be accompani- 
ed by some person able to ' answer all such quostiuus on the 6th 
day of April It) 1 -I, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, to answer the 
claim ; and as tho day fixed for your appearance is appointed for 
tho final disposal of the suit, you must be prepared to produce on 
that day all the witnesses, upon whose evidence and all the doou- 
ments upon whch you intend to rely in support of yonr defence. 
Take notice that, in default of your appearance on the day before 
mentioned, tho suit will he heard and determined in your absence. 

Given under iny hand and tho seal of the Court, this 10th day 
ot March IIU 1. 

NOTICE. 

(1) — Should you apprehend your witnesses will not attend of their 

own accord, you can have a Mimmnns from this Court to 
compel the attendance of any witness, and the pri^uotion 
of any document that you hove a right to call upon the 
witness to produce, on applying to the Court and on 
depositing tiie necessary expenses. 

(2) — If you admit the claim, you should pay the money into Court, 

together with the costs of tho suit, to avoid execution of 
the decree, which may be against yonr person or property, 
or both. 

(3) — A* accompanies this summons. 


Notks. — .// writt^^n sfeU^nutiU,* are required., nay , — .You arc* (or such a 
party is, as the (vwc may be) rwjuirod to put in u writ, ten 

statement by tho day of 

* f'ilJ iu “ copy of the plains ’’ or “ concise sUitcment of the nature of 
tbo claim,’’ its the case may be vide order V, ru)e 5?, t>Kle 
of (Mvll l’r«M’eduro. 

Hours (tf aUmdanoc at the oflBoc (‘f the Munsif's (tourt at 
Fyzabmi from 10 A.. M. till 4 P. m. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople alld London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOND BEY, 

Ldndb^ Ghwnber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C, 
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The Comrade. 


Mifa Mai^ 



Make Hosiery at Home & Earn More 

As much as Rs. 60 
per mensem can be 
earned regularly by 

making hosiery for us. 

No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 

Boys and Girls, all can make themselves earn- ^ 

ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition— No Premiums— 

No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once. 

Another Million Workers WANTED ’•i 

We Imve at present millions of workers, all over the world, all busy — very busy, supplying ns with socks, 
stockings, etc., but fney are not snlliei* nt. We cannot nieet the great demand for hosiery made on our DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTEKS— We wantu MILLION MOKE— We WANT YOU. Write for full particulars TO-DAY. 

Read what a worker iaya ; — Pwi, ISth Augunt 1913. 

Dkah Sihb, — ] U) iiilc ini yon tlmt I linvo sont you two paid parcels, one on the 14»h instant and the other to-day, confainlng haif 
a down pair of GentV ks «-u(fi •ti.tl n qncst that you will he kind enough to return me the quantity of wool conKuined in them and pay 
my ta-ual wage* at an only dafe. 'J har ks very nuuh for the nic r little machine you sent me, and it runa so smoothly that I can he able to 
knit dally fialf-a-doKcn pairs of Gent’s Socks and when apeeds comes a few more pairs can easily knitted. Wishing you every success. 

I am. Dear Sira, 

Yon 18 faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mas. X. PEDDIKG. 




HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 


Genz. Wheeler & Co., 


11-2 Lindsay Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


RUUNG BY MACHINE 


LEDGERS AND CASH BOOKS SUPPUED 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 


DIE .STAMPING NEATLY DONE 
0 

MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTFED 


TRIAL ORDER SOUUTED. 


THE COMIUDE PRESS, DaHL 


THE 

“JEUNE TURC" 

An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Ad<iress .—CONSTANTINOPLE, PLACE DU TAXIM No. 8. 

The Jeune Turc is tlie organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune Turc gives the most exact and early infor- 
mation about the Politiotil, Economical find Sodal 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Ball^ 
States. 

The Jeune Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Economical articles on all questions cx)miect^- 
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The Week. 


TiiHtitli Finance Minister. 

ConaantiiwjiU^ Uai . 11 . 
Djirid 6«y hiUB 1 >o«d Appointed Mini^tec of Fuiauee to replace 
Bey, who is ill. 
of Albania. 

J.oMiim, Alar. / /. 
Pjnooe WUliam of Wied hae appointed m l>at<4i. Major 
to be adtpiaiatrator of the districts of Koryt/.a and Ar 
gyfokMtro. Tliomson aooom^Huied by several Dutch Iih'; gone 

Mun. 

Durazzo, Alar. IH. 

A 5fO«U«n4tion by the Prince of Wied appeals for the hearty 
40 >t^rfttion of Albanians iu pfotuvibing the progresa of the couutry 
tBimoDS them to rally round their King. 

IffrluMa in East Africa. 

Alovtbaiuty Mar. 11, 

TIm IndUto Congress has passed a resolution “adopting the 
, fundamental priooiplo of the right uf Indians now and henceforth 
•etiM bane to complete equality of treatment.” The Oongresa 

ef the Governor to the absemv 
of %a iildhut representative on tbe Oonnoil. 

/<<widon, Aiizr. 12. 
accepted the French proposals for the establishment 
^ between Aleppo and Bagdad. 

m Al^ / 

■ / Imdon^ itqr, u. 

. fratd it^reeii^ad<Mx( in Cape 

y#wa aaaodaii^ lha ladfam ComtiiiatioD wUl 


be pliiml on f hc ml.lc iu two i^'throe Juys, It i., says the journal, nna- 
.m.ms w.th the eutuely har-uonious relalion.s which e.viited between 
the Cointnissionors and Sir Benjamin R >l,crUou, wiio^e services 
wore iiivaluahlc, gr„at|y furiliiating the adjiutmant of dilfereooea 
Jhc (.oinmission will recommend the abolition of the three pound 

rutations ot the Immigration Act, and predicts correspondii 
legi.'^.ation, as the Union Government i^ most anxious to assist the 
ItnperiHl and Indian Governments in obtaining a final settlement 
Iho /imMoorrcspooilciit forecasts legislation f)n the linos alreadf 
indicated. Ihemiirnagcdilhcalty, he soys, will bo solved by 
mitting one wi^o from India and making valid marriage with om 
wife tn Indian marnage„ in South .\frica, while not interfering wiS 
the liberty of Indiaus to take wives according to their own rfligion, 
though J'W't'onal wives will not have rights attaching to wir^ 
registered under South African law. ^ ^ 

line/” r* I* says that a compromise on the 

hoes Ml he Commission a report will bo honourable to both sides. 

Mr. Mimnik lion withjr.wii hia wotioa 
presence of Indians within the Union. 

. , ^idon^ Mar. 294 

According to telegram from Johannesburg to the Dailv 

waited upon Sir Benjami^^ 
beitson and reqiuested that Government would recognise the religioM 
aspect of t^he marriage, divorce and succession laws according to the 

H^^r p“ R b '? "“'1 would accept nothing l«»i^ 

Sir 1,. Rnhertson while sympathising with tbe deputation twitted 

them with their long nileace. He said that he would lay their 
request before the Viceroy, but hold oot no hofie. It wLd £ 
onjair, ho declared, to ask the Uuion Goveruineut to changTtIte 

The deputation begged Sir B. Robertson to thank the Vioewr 
tor his elTorta on thmr behalf and to assure him that whether the law 

KT::ni:F;:;i'™'" >« to ^ 

Railways in Asia Minor. 

U is srmi-oflidail^ MnoniMwl that the lUIiM^’s^odiMto' (m 
conr<«8™»m Am Mmor h« ^ r/rr« <“r^ 

went With the British Smyrna Aidinir Rail«.i, 
ject to certain conditions relative to railways. ^ “ip»ny, sub- 

imperial Studies. 

. Z-tMwfon, Mar. It.. 

The Senate of the University of London has appointed a 
Committw to advise npon the re- o^isaUpn of the Impe^S st^aJ 
lu London and the creation of a Department of uVT 

^ inolud., ua B«^^."vL1at'T,“ 

H«.bUrf»n, 8.r Kn,h». G«^ »r Hm, JohnMon/a> 
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The G>mrade. 


2 fit 



Retenge. 

Pari$, Mar. 16. 

llie wife of the Mintster^M. Ccillaax, went fo'day to the office 
the Figato, irhich hae l;4>eQ Tigotoualj attaching M. Caillaux'a 
Icy a ntf' fired acvcral revolver f>hota at the Editor, M. Calmette, 
ding him. He i« in a critical condition. 

Madame Cailiaux eent word to M. Calmette that a lady acquaint- 
wialicd to fee liim, lot refused to give her name. She 
ted in the ante rot m for half an bonr, and then the porter 
woodocted her to M, Calmette’s office. Directly aho eut^jred, 

) opened fire without a word. 

M. Calmette had riaen to receive. the vifitor, and collapaed 
to the armchair with two wounds in ^le region of the heart and 
in the Htorunch. 

^ liillctin hn8 been ipfued stating that M. Calmette i« wounded 
ittilie cluht, pchif, atd upper thigh, Tn gnosih ie reserved. 

Londifn Mar. 17. 

Mr. (Jftlmette hH« been conveyed to a nursing homo. Madunre 
Oailluiix is at llte police sliilion whither her l iisliaiid at once wont 
•• Icarnitig what hud ocenrred. The affair hoe caused a Irciiiendous 


Mttsatioo. 


L'lter. 


M. Calruotto is dead. 

M. CaillaViX has resigned. 
Paiia huH been excited for 
M. Calmette arid M. (hiillanx. 
asarked and cnliiiinutr d in 
lM>nonr of M. CuilUuix, wl.<.m 


tlavh by a newspaper duel between 
Tbo loimer's animiib was always 
ebargr-s retlecling (Ui tlte personal 
be aeetisi'd of using his position 


iw tlie endeavour to obi uin lingo siiniH fmiu the Uadicid [larly fund 
MmI of changing hia opinions on income-tax. 

M. Cttlmetto Was leaving (ho olVicc with tbo novelist, M. 

Buorgut, when ho received a card fmm Madamo Cailiaux. Tho 
kU«r in the coolest possible mumier followeil tbe editor into ids 
room and immediately opened (ire upon him wi'b a Ilrowning 

llistol. Caliiietlo ft II at tbe first shot and Miuluiiie (iudlaiix calmly 
irnd four more, .(ournalists poured into room, d'tiey lieurd Cat- 
■setto innttering “ I only did lu) duty.” 

Madame ('ailluux, who was a leader of st-eiety and a noted 

liestity told tbe J’olice JVfagistrato afterwards that she only wanted 

to Wound (^alnietle, that slie regretted tbe act, and wimld l»e ph'iised 
to hear (lint her victim was out of diiugei. >Sl.o said that she 
Imught tho pistol yeslordny aflernoon. 

When M. Cailiaux left tlie police station, .a nu b rushed forward 
Ibraiidisliing stiiks and t uibiellas nud sliontirg “Down witli the 
wweassin,” ami ciovvds maichcd along boulevards otyirg “ Down 
with Cailiaux.” 


Tiic Mediterranean Problem. 

London, Mar. 19. 

In the Commons yesterday in Committee on the N'aval Kslimateti, 
llr. Aubrey Herbert moved a resolution demanding tlio inainteuaneo 
«{ an adoqinite force in tbo Mediteri anoan in view of the pipsent 
attatcgic am! poiitieul .situation and need tor proteeting the route 
(bo India. In nply Sir Kdwurd tJrey made a goneral statement 
Mgwrding the Itrilisli policy. H« said Afr. t'hiuehiirs provision 
lor tho Moditerraneau ooidd not lu} desc? ibed ns at. almndouriient of 
iliAt ^Miaition, With rofonmea to Tnrkey ho pointrnl mit that the 
Cik^vornmont had used diplomatic influem e to pre^-icrvn the Ti rkish 
Snpire. There had b***n no tinanoial boycotting of Turkey 
•o far a« wo wore eorjeerned Governinont oouM not press 
Bfitiah financiers to, lend money to TuiUoy. Wo had had most 
explicit aasuranoes from the Turkish Ooveinmont in tho In.’t few weeka 
tli«t it desires to put its houso in order and so do nothing io » psot 
tbo peace of Euro|a'. It it were buuid tlmi. Greece was fottifying 
tbe ialands cedevl to her in tho Aegeun, the Briti'^h Guvovtjm*nt 
would synipothiso with and acquiesee in «nv mc.asuros adopfeti by 
tbe Powers to prevent the islands being used as a baso against 
Tnrkey, and would do their bent to protect Tmhty. ^ he motion was 
xntbdrawti. 


Indian Reserves. 


London, Mar. 18. 

Mr. Uoher's, replying tlwi Dons* of Comnu^ns to-day to Sir 
fibuU Hobertson, paid that th* total amount, of gold now held in 
Xrtadon in the Pnper Currency Rcjjctve and the Gold Standard 
Beserre is £10,4^0,00 sterling. 

At the rate of interest earned in the pa.xt year by the interest- 
bigving portion of the Gold Standard Eeaerve, a sum of £10,420,000 
froxld faro £8f»0.8()l per anntim, bnt of the gold in question 
JEi»190»000 which is part of the Paper Currency Reserve could 
act, under the existing currency law, be held otherwise than in 
XMlaUio form. It was decided in 1912 to increase the amount 
ttf gold io the Gold Standard Reserve to five millioiit. The 


qtiestion when and by how much it shall be further iuereesed 
under consideration. 

With reference to (he rccrnimendations of the Chamberlaiii 
Cm missit n. Sir Scott Rcbertson asked : “ Was it not conceivable,, 

in tire event of a financial crisis in London, that Indian gold might 
he employed ” ? 

Mr. Itohcris : “ I think it is not conceivable that theae 

reserve belonging to India would be used except in the interest of 
India herself.” 

Cawnporc Mosque. 

Cawnpore, Mar. 17. 

The Lit ntenant-Governor, during his stay here yesterday, met 
the (rnslt'fK of llte Cavtnp'<.ro mosque and discusstd with them the 
plana for I he jtn posed additions to the Mosque, about which there 
ia cotiKidernblu difl’ereiu e of opinion. The Itnja of Mahliiudabad 
was also in (/awupore yesterday. 

Future of India. 


London, Mar. 18. 

The Reverend Air. Andrews addressed the East and West 
Society yesterday evening. He spike, of the heroic conduct of 
Bengali students during the I’urdwiiu fio< ds, the s< eial service iq 
the runjab by the Arya Samaj. and the noble self-discipline of the 
Giirukula ot Hardwar. He bud found tbe sttnio spirit among the 
Indiams in South Africa, and saw a great, destiny l.ofore. India, which 
would be known in tbe future by ber at biev« nients in tbo moral 
and spiritual spheres. The edi;<nl:< n of India’s children on th* 
highest indigenous lines was the greatest task before all true lover*- 
of India in tbe present generation. 




Indians in South Africa. 


The Viceroy on (he Gammissioner’s Report. 

The Viceroy's Appreciation 

Si’KAKiNo after the hineli iuieival at tbe meeting of the Imperial 
I.cgislntive Gouneil on tbe I7lb Mareb. tbe Viceroy said ; “Before 
re.sumiiig the bnsiitesa of the ('onneil 1 niii anxii us to avail myself 
of tliis opportunity to give to lion, lueiiiliers nl! the iuronnation in 
my possession on a sulqi'ct wiiieh 1ms recently oceupied the very 
serion.s attention of tbe Governiiuuit of India, tliat is to say the 
troubles that have arisen in .S< uth Africa in cMitieefion with the 
trentuieiit of Indians in that country. Tliis Clouiieil will recollect 
tlrat in eonseqiu iiee of the outbreak of pas^ive rcsi.slance and of the 
strikes ill Natal in the month of November hn^t the South African 
Goverimient Hpp>ointed a Comrnis.sion to in veci igpjc, (he causes of the 
disturbances in Natal and to I'ormiilfile propo-^nls lor dealing with the 
alleged grievances of the Indian population. 'I'bat ('ouiiuissinn was 
presided over by a judge of the Supreme Court as.-i.Kted by two members 
aud » forecast of tlieir coiiclusions was made piiiilic ve.sterday in th© 
daily Press, 'I’he deport of the Comiiiission lu.s been laid on th« table 
of tlui Union I'arliuiiient at 2. o'clock to-dnv and 1 .lieidd now like 
to ex|)hiin in fuller detail to my Council, tiio .'igniticunce of tfio 
Commission’s report. 

Tuk .£.^ Tax. 

In the first place the (.’< nuiii.-sion recomniend the repeal of 
Section f» of an Act passed l»y Natal Government, No. 17 of lg05 
which imposed on imUntiMed Indians wlio iiave completed tbejr 
service of indenture and tailed either to re-i’jdenture o* to return to 
India, an annual liceiice tax <d’ i’d. I do not d'siro to weary th* 
Council with a coiiiplele history of the ncgofiniiuns between the 
Natal Goveir.nieut and the Government of India in 1894 tt«d 
NiWeqneiu years which preceded the impoaiiioi, and Rub.set 5 tu;fii' 
modification of the t.ax. Its imposition arose from the fear *nter« 
tained by the Natal Government tjiat indentured Indians on c«iit|r!bi> 
tioB of their indenture, would settle in that colony in , suclx 
nnmhers as to form an om bar passing problem to ibcso interested In tb* 
future of the country. Th ) Government of India at that time cl^»ire<| 
t*> secure the continuance of emigration to Natal as forming ^ ' 
valuable outlet for the surplms agrienltuml poptilatioq whll* 
maintaining that failure to return to India or to re- indenture *4 ihfr > 
end of the original indenture period should not entail erjinraki 
prosecution and the penalties that are ordinarily attached to breaeja^ 
of tbe criminal law. From this point of view the action aiihsequently 
taken by the Natal Government, that is to say Uie irnpositvon of a 
£3. tax on those who failed to re-indenture . or to i^turn to India 
after the expiry of the priodof the original contract* was considered* • 
to be the most reasonable solution of a very difficult question,^' t 
Modifications in the £8 tax have been made from tiiu? to time bV ’ 
fegislatioD with the object amongst others of exempting such ’ 

as were not in a position to pay^ But it has been feU for 
time that the tax was nndesitable and burdansome and sibee 
con^plete oasaaiioo by order of tha Ooverntneni bf Ibdia in 1911*^ 
of nO indentiired imteigratiao to Natal, tlia ntabtioa , of tMa iin 


>■ 
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aad iia tftprioiotia eoforceiofiity eten though it is not letied on niora 
liuMi h Unnll nnntber of those liable, has been a constant aonrce 
erf iititation anaong Indians in Kata). When the Immigration 
Act of 1918 tras passed it was hoped in many quarters that the 
ooeaaion might be ntiiiFed to repeal tins objectionable impost, but 
tbia unfortunately was ntt done. The Government of India welcome 
the lecommendation of the Commifsion for the repeal of the tax 
end although they fully realire that the Government of South Africa 
•le not dednitely committed to the findingr: of the Commission they 
aantesily hope that the Government of the Union may accept thia 
proposal and give effect to it at the earliest possible date by meant 
ii neoeeaary legislation. 

Tub Positiok or Wombit. 

Kext in importance to this qlieslion of the repeal of the £3 tax, 
tiwve is the necessity of providing by some form of legislation for 
the position of women either in South Africa or desiring to enter 
SoQth Africa who are married to Indians by a form of union which 
ia not at present recognised by the laws of that country. The 
Sooth African legislature lias hitherto sliown dihinclinatiou to give 
may form of legal recognitit)n to marriages perfoiuieJ according to 
tho rites of any religion which permits the practice of polygamy. 
This attitude has been necessarily extremely embarrassing to Indiana 
in South Africa whether married to one or more wives who desired 
to obtain recognition for at least one wife. The report of the 
Cvonmisston contains numerous recommendations intended to meet 
dia reasonable requirements of M<ihamedftns aud Hindus in 
respect of tliis difliculty. The substance of their reoom- 
■wodations is that a law should be pstssed providing for the 
iq)potntmeni of . marriage oflicers from amongst the Indian priests 
of different detiomiualions whose duty it would be to solemnise 
fotnre marriages in Hccordaiice with the religion of parties to the 
transaction aud duly to register the same. Only one marriage 
in each case can be solenuiised and registered and it will then 
iMre the great advantage of ranking entirely with any (hber mar- 
riage contracted under the laws of the Union. Existing actual 
monogamous marriages are to be similarly recognised by this law 
and further provision is to be made for the admission into the 
UoioD, along with her minor (’liildr<'ii of one wife in the ease of 
any Indian who is married according to the tenets of his religion, 
arbether it recognises polygamy or not outside the Union of Sv'uth 
Africa, provided that she is llie only wife in the counoy. Further, 
and this I venture to think is a very notewortliy and important 
propoeal, it is recommended tliat Indians after registering one 
wife in the manner to which I have already referred, should not 
Ite debarred in any way from contracting other marriages according 
t)D their own religious rites, though it will of course be impossible 
iu accord to such marriages any forr.i r>f legal recognition whatso - 


MiNoa Gbibvanobs. 

Kext the Commission have dealt with some minor grievances 
which formed the subject of protest on tljc part <)f the Indian 
population in South A IricB agaiiot llie rcfcutly enacted Immigra- 
tion Act. They have rec<n'nnnded that a clause ui the Act, 
which repeats ti e provisions of a law o! the Orange Free State 
direrted against the immigratit n of A iaties should, I under- 
ataod, be made nnobjectionaMc I'/ the issue of executive orders 
<rf a nature caleulated to remi've ail eause for dissatisfaetioo. Also 
that certain existing restrictions with regard to the issue of certi- 
ftcatca enabling Indian rttsidents in South Africa to leave the 
noantry and to return w ithin a stated perit'd should be modified 
iiU a very favour aMt ir.anner. Measures are al.so recommended 
for increasing the facilities for the issue of permits ic those Indiana 
who desire to visit the Union for temporary purposes? 

BaOOKMKirOATlOlia *♦ COMUnBTB AKD SATISrACTORY." 

In these recommendations I find a very eompleie and satisfactory 
attempt to arrive at a final solution of the difiTuHllics that have 
iriaen in ^nth Africa and I should like to take this opportunity 
of aipressing the warm appreciation of the Government of India 
of the broad and statesmanlike manner in which these diflionlt 
oofotioua have been approached and dealt with by the Commission. 
I hdlteva the presence and active co-operation of Sir Benjamin 
Bobertaon. to whom we are indebted for his firm and conciliatory 
oUitiide, has very materially contributed to the formnlation of 
tlWM proporalfl and I feel confident that if, as I sincerely hope 
#P] the case, they are adopted by the Union Government and 
d^bipttd with aymfaihetic administration of (he existing laws, 
endonU^ to a lasting settlement. The Com- 

bf Enquiry regretted very greatly that the Indians, for 
to which T need not refer, failed ‘ to appear before them 
biw questions with which I have 

in oonneetion with the various egiet of ill-treatment 
(New allw|e<i to j^va ooeurred at the iiiht the Commissioa 


was appointed. I share that regret and I cannot help thinking 
that the Indians wonld have been better advised had they accepted 
the counsel I tendered to them in my speech in Calcutta in De- 
eember last when I strongly urged that they should appear before 
the Commission and give their evidence on all matters that were 
referred to that tribunal for enquiry. Tho Commission, though 
labouring under some disadvantage as a result of this abstiueaee, 
have framed their reeouimendalions f^n broad and lilieral lines and 
should the South African Gtivcrument give effect to these recom- 
mendations by legislation I sincerely trust that the settlement thas 
embodied in the law will be accepted in thia country by all loyal 
subjects of His Majesty tho Kiog- Emperor. 



Our London Letter. 

T/on(i«n, Sftk Fth. 

Fanin Bbt ENTKWTAiwEn iw Losnou. 

The Leader of the Egypt iim NationaliHi Party, Ferid Bey, wha 
came to London to fnke part in (be Kotionalities and Snbjest 
Races Conference last week, wsm iiitortaiucd at the Savoy Hotel on 
tho 21st inst. by the Sphinx Scn'lety. 

In 15)12 Ferid Bey bad made a speedi to which the Egyptiaa 
Government took exception, and the ( iiicc me was that sentence of three 
years’ penal servitude was duly passed upon him in bis absence. Pre- 
vious to that, (ho Leader of (be lOgyptian Nationalist Party had already 
undergone 8 toim of six montlis’ imprisoi ment for writing a pre- 
face to a book of j^oems. He Ims since made Paris his headquarters 
and hi.s presence in London on this occasion, ns 1 have already said, 
is due to the anneal Sc.ssi' n of the al'ove Conference, which, 
among other sulq’cots, has dis<‘nsK-d the “ Press Laws in India and 
Egypt,” with, which 1 dealt in my letter of last week. 

Hilmi Effrndi, (he I’resident of the Sjhinx Seciety, in 
admirable speech, (tcseril cd (he gnest of the evtiiing ns a “ democrat 
who believes in national and individual freed( rn and lias sacrificed 
weeltli and lilcrty and si ffcicd banirl nunt fiim his noble home for 
the cause he places above ail others.” 

Ferid Bey, who was received widi lond eheers on rising to reply, 
demanded the rcmph fe inde| cndc nee of Egvpt from all foreign 
Powers. Ho frretidd that the Nationalist Party would be very 
much to the fore at the next elections. “Egypt for (he Egyptians,” 
ho declared lunidht !. ud and prolonged cheers, “ was still their 
motto and their war-cry.” 

A very large gathering was present at the reception. 

Tite Loni oa Mosi.fm Leaodb. 

In order to pri mote sr eiul intercourse atd free and informal 
exchange of views letwcerilhe nuuibeis and the C(>n mittee, the 
Executive (>f the lA iidon Woskm i.eague have wisely decided to 
entertain the general In dy of numl crs to periodical social 
gatherings. The first of lliesc fnnciions was held at the League’s 
Offices in Sloano i^trect on \Vednesd.iy, (he 2{>lh inst. Almost all 
the members of tbe T.tngnc attended and everyone of the Committee 
members, in additit n to Mr, Ameer Aii himself, was present. The 
enthusiasm thus shown by the mendicrs, who have hitherto been 
members only in name, sjienks well for the future career of the 
Loudon League. So far (he Young Moslems, who were membcrB of 
the League in London, have been justly and rightly complaining of 
the utter indifference with which they were being treated by tli* 
Committee. They were absolutely out of touch with the proceedinga 
of the League as well as with the ‘personnel’ of the managing Body, 
which, in their name, had been conducting the affairs of the London 
League. Perhaps the only occasion on whicii they met the oflice- 
Ivekrers and the Committee was at the annual meetings of the League 
in the summer. Even then the purely academical character of such 
meetings would hardly enable the general body of numbers to get 
into that personal touch and pensonal contact with the Executive so. 
essentia! in an association of this nature. 

Tbe seiies of social functions, which, as mentioned above, were 
inaugurated so successfully last Wednesday, will certainly go along 
wajt to achieve the desired object. The senior members of the London 
League have evidently realised the necessity and the importance of 
gaining the confidence of the younger members, who form the rank and 
file of the whole organisation and are thus the very backbone of the 
League itself. There can certainly be no “leaders” if there ia no 
“following” and nobody could deny, not even Mr. Ameer AH 
and hia^ enpportera, that for the League in London to be able to 
apeak with doe authority, itie alisolutely necesearr and essential for 
the Preeident and Committee to thus ooneuU the opinion and the 
riewa of the bulk of ite members, if not tbe whole League, as to be 
able to adequately interpret and echo their aeottmenta in mattera of 


tiM X(0a4^ Leigoe ooiil4 oolf tiiM beooiM # iirwg 
ifliiUtoUoa ia tli* proper mom of ihe Unn, and U ooold. thoi he 
#0uibled to diflcherge it« uadoubtodiy i tn portent doUee io etienaer 
Ifotihy of the greet Muioielm&u commanity of Indie. 

1 nodereUnd the Corumiltee'^ere also oontempleting the holding 
df emell informal diunera froAi time to time for (ho earno reeeone. 
StWh fonotiona, which it in hoprd all the meinbore of the Leagne here 
will consider it their dnty to a^tdfid, will further tend to the promotion 
of harmony and concord between the Preeident and Committee on 
the one hand and the pri^rate m unburs on the other and cannot fail 
to produce excellent results. Mciubers can, on such occasions, give 
free expression to their views and ideas and offer any material 
oriticiMms they may think fit as to the actual working of the Leagne. 
The Executive will lik)wi.se have the opp ortiinity of offering such 
explanations as may be uec.'HCiry as in their policy and the 
mntual understanding thus hrongiit about ivill certainly lead to the 
oonimon good and welfare of the League, the sucessful administration 
of which every thinking Indian Moslem has so much at heart. 


Tho present younger genoiation (-f Indian Moslems in London, 
eonsisting almost exclusively r^ludimts, is fully alive to its re«j)on- 
aibilitius and duties. They are stijdying thn great problems which 
are facing their community and their country with deep attention and 
earnestness. They are following the current events in the present 
history of India with no liltle couetMii. They are preparing thom- 
iolves to serve tlie community in I’uture disinterestedly and devotedly. 
It is, thoreforo, perfectly rcas tn ihle ihat even in their present 
transient stage they sliould claitu to exorei u; an nde'|uate degree of 
co-operation in the affairs of the Liut^'ue in Lo/idon. Some of them 
are, no doubt, do-itinetl to take a ling and iion uirable part in the 
future public life of Inltu. Timy ui iv be a little impatient occa.sion- 
ally. but nobody, who lias heeu in close toiudi with them, would at all 
hesitate to describe them us ; a “sober, Icvel-miudcd and far-seeing 
lot” of young men. 

Mr. Ameer AU has a splendid opportunity before him at the 
ittoment. His eminent liierafy services to Islam and his varied 
and long experience of cotnuiuual affairs, both in India and England, 
Iwivo given him a unique {)ositiori iu the .Moslem world. The young 
Moslems in London have always treated him with due respect and 
admiration. They are only too willing to look up to him (or advice 
and instruction, for which h t is so well qualified. Due symnathj 
and encouragemeot from him would go a long way iu 
wlouing over the young and p(3rhaf»s inexperienced, though 
thoroughly sincere, members of the League. Differences of 
opinion iu Committee can be soothed by sound argument and 
mutual but oourteous give and take on both sides. The usual 
amount of laxity ordinarily allowo 1 to a President will, of course, 
never be grudged to Mr. Ameer All by tlio young Moslem. On the 
contrary, from what 1 have been myself able to realise, they are 
only t«>o anxious to extend to him all res(>ectdue to his position 
and all freedom of aotion as their President, but they would like to 
ftsl that, iu taking any such Hoii<m, Mr. Ameer Alt would 
consider himself as their spokesman. And after all no one 
could justly accuse tho young Moslems of any unreasonable or 
extreme demand. However there are indications that Itoagne in 
London is going in future lo be worked on popular lines, as suggest- 
ed by the Aga Khan, and the Prestdoiir, and his Committee are to be 
heartily congratulated on having at last given way to the cherished 
feelings of the eomumnity. The scheme they have adopted for the 
purpose of popularising the London League, referred to above, will 
eoiuotend itself to all who have the true interest of the Associa- 
tion at heart. A new ora is thus being opened in i>he history of the 
Lpndon League, ^whicli, if coml icted {iones(4y aud conscientiously, 
will dgrelop into a powerful and truly representative institution, 
worthy of the great Moslem cuinmunity of India and equally wortliy 
of this great Capital of the Emuins where it is so rightly situated. 


Tax Tkwkio in II0.V0DR.S. 

The recent debate i;» the House of Lords, iuiiiatod by Lord 
Selborne, dealing with the quostion of • honours ” in England, 
oauuol fail to interest those who are familiar with the system of 
distributing titles in India to •• w(3r(,hy ” sons of the soil. In this 
country, of c^uirse, n» is wo'd knC’wn. tho FVi.no Minister of the day 
recommends the persons Uy HD Majosty for the various honours, 
and tins is almost always done on purely i>arty lines. The recipients 
are generally people with long purses, who are contributors of large 
tultts of money to the Party yunds. The Lords’ debate was 
‘•supposed” to be a purely disiaterestod non-party dtscuMlon, though, 
reading between the lines, one cmld easily detect the dete.stablo party 
spirit underlyiog their lordships’ spoeohos. 

It is trne we have no party system ” in India* bat the bestowal 
of honours there has nevertheless been earrisd 00 in an equally 
di^^raoefal vaanner. It is very seldott that wa find in the usudl Honours i 


Lm|s mom pf rsf 

p^sc^,. i^rita, t)in^ jthe r^pipnt# If voiirs hn^ hnof 

really distmgfit^ed eitiaena tlm oounfiry, of wliiph thsff 
conntrytnen ooald josily feel proud and whose genuine eervioea to Ih*? 
community, in varibos walks of life, one could rightly ^prectfte!,, 
Jo the long list of titled nobility and decorated aristoonie|: 
there are, of coarse, honoarahle exceptions, but unfortanately 
such exceptions are few and far between. It is only fair to tWa 
deserving minority as well as to tho interest of the puiity of pahho^ 
life in India that the existing practice should cease. Let scienes. 
literature, arts and public service be rewarded by all means, bat do 
not allow ulterior motives luiderly the distribution of such rewanis., 
Then aud only then could public opinion in India fully realise tho 
proper value of such Imperial recognitions, and not until thci* 
could the bearers of such titles honestly and c«)DScionLiues}y appreciate 
the full siguilicance of their rewards. 

Times of ye.sterday contains a letter on this question, the 
writer of which — under tho pseo lonyin of “Pandion” — appears to Ihs 
fully aware of the ival facts iu India. 1 cannot do better tbair 
reproduce his own word.* : — 

Sir,— -III the debate ii. tiie House of Lords, Lord Lausdowne 
said that in regard to the hono.irs conferred uf>ou the 
Sovereign’s Indian :oibjecU he did not tiiiiik there was a 
word to be said. The siateinent may lie applicable enough 
to tho time when Lord Lansdowno was in Ind.ia. but it doc» 
not bear examination to-day. In recent yea.»’s title* *»f 
English origin have been bi.iighi and sold iu India. It is 
not the Viceroys, hut ihe heads of certain provincial admims- 
traitoiis who have beeti to blame. The price bos not hero 
eontribnlions to j)arty funds, but heavy subscriptioBs to 
various public enterprises and institutions in whieli 

minor sptrups bnppen to have been interested. I regret to 
add, howevei, that there have been instances in which poUi*- 
ciaiis in England have not disdained to negotiate with Ibdians 
for help to party funds. 

The result is that in India to-day there is a widespread and 
justifiable belief that the fountain of honour can be tap|)ed at 
a price. Some Indian* hold titles which are the well- 

earned reward of long and honourable service to their 
country aud to the Empire : but others owe their dignities 
to nothing but along purse. 

Tils Persia Commivtbb. 

A meeting of Persia Committee was held at the House of 
Commons yesterday. Among those present were Dr. Chappie, 
Mr. T. K. Harvey, Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Philip Morell, «od Mr. 
A. Ponsonby. Lord Lamington was re-elected President, and Prof. 
E. G. Browne, Chairman of the Coiuiuittee. A resolution was passed 
expressing rogret for the severe loss sustained by the death of the 
late chairman, Mr. H. F, B. Lynch, who had devoted IdmselF to the 
cause of Persian independence and integrity. Attention was drawn 
to the grave menace to tho integrity of Per-jia caused by the oontiqued 
presence of Shuja-ed-Dowleh as the self-coneti bated Governor of 
Aaerbaijan, ond it was resolved to urge the Government t6 use their 
influunce to extend the Swedish Gendarmerie into that provinoe, and 
to secure the withdrawal of the R^^sia^ troops. 


Thk “ Timbs.” 

The />ai7y OhronicU learns from what it describes as a ’•‘reitsMs’ 
source” that Tke Vimes will shortly be radneed t^v a peai^y-paper. 
U will not, of course, come as a surprise to those who have keek 
following the reoent career of the “national” journal of ISaglaBd* 
The pai>er has been gradually though steadily I(«sing its old 
amongst the thinking men. and women of this country. In thn 
old days The Times was justly famous for its independbnek and ita 
freedom and rightly enjoyed a nniqne reputation owing to ita4N<»- 
lutoly non-party character. As a matter of fact, erven iu Uitfe 
part of the Victorian era, the opinions and views expressadjn ^ 
editorial columns of The Times would be everywhere aooept(id M4KB 
true interpretation of British public opinion, bat, alas, otreiwisliamM^ 
as usual, have altered the case. This hitherto great joarnid of jQ-lwat 
Britain is now, as enoe described by a promioeat meoiher Of thf 
present British Cabinet, only a “two-penny edtU<gk 

It now belongs to l^e huge tiarmsworth oonoero, whijok ta 
presided over by Lord KortholiSo. It is to^day pne uf ifte inosk 
bitter partisan papers itt existence iq the Oootervakite world and* at 
regards its attitude on qtte^laaa Til ^ ladtaat 

problems io particular, j^uy readers oe^ oo furtiw enUghteaiaattft »a 

subject. Sometiiaiea, it roust be frant^y adiailMk pton jppiiejptr 

of Allahabad and the TPe TYmss 9 / Ittdii ot Siofoboif mi^ hwniMy 
takw off theix hats to this powerfol eon>M^orary of t|hejln U Latp^ 
for its supenor and ^ddlna loyatty to tha A«gio*Ittdtaii 
of wMohUnj ara sqti^lio^ adroof^ # 
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Last week we Uai to rocanl t’lo pnlistniont of nine now Hulmcribers 
and thii discontiniiiinco of fiffoon : but we liad 
Our Sapporlers. pointed out that tins was; only for tluj week 

eudini< on I2tb Marelj, !>y wliicli time our 
•ppoal could not have produced aii 3 ' up|i."ooial»!o < IToct, ko tliat we coidd 
not g^rie/e over it as a “response” to our apooiil. There were indi- 
entioua, however, that we had not a[»;)eii!ed in vain, and we alluded 
to two letters which we had received last Saturday. Durinj^ the 
weekendiojf i 9th instant tho promise of the first day or two was 
kept, and while we have to record nine cases of disoontinuanco, we have 
been glad t;> record no le.ss than twenty-four eases of enlistment of 
fresh subscribers. This is, lu) douljt, encoura';iag in a way, but 
the response must Iw far rn<ire j)r(iinpt and from many more 
quarters than lias yot been the ca.se. Wo sbali (juote only 
one insUnoe to f;bow wbat a eiu'^'lo honorary canvasser 
ean do. P'roin the “unviroinisinLif district” to which we had referred 
last week we received h<ur fresh sub.icribers again this wck. ISow 
jf ooe man can do this in less than a fortniglil in an niiproinising 
place wbat can several thousand not do in a month’s time in more 
promising places ? Should the hope of 2000 fresh suliscrihers lie 
■considered extravagant in that ease ? We think \7o have earned 
aoma title to beg for ourselves by having euccessfolly begged lor 
otbora. Aa regards those wiio-io names liave been removed Miia 
week from the list of auh.scrilews, it may interest our supporient 
to know that wo have In pes of being aide to 
a« it apfjcara that in some oases the V. l\ 
without the kiMwiedgc of the addressees, 

Hamdard has ousted The 
aubscribers hare begun to share 


ro-onlist some of them 
peokots were returned 
In some cases the 
Couvade while in others some 
The ('(yni''nd( with others who nave 


aakod us to discontinue their copies. Only in one case lias a subscriber 
datired the discontinuance of tlm paper on account of its delays in 
1&13. Now in this last case we cerlnii.dy sympathise with our 
aubscribor, and our apologies have been sinccie even if they have 
also been numerous iiut we fear our saoseriher has not smypathisod 
with tts 08 he should have done. When one man sets out to the work 
■of a do/»etii, it is certain th iv. hecouM not do it as well as a dozoii would 
dk>. Something must bo below the standard of elTicieney, and wl.en we 
were engrossed in work which was not ours only bur ol ail 
the Muosalinans of India, it is a wonder that our own j<.urnaiisiic 
work did not ehow aiwuch greater falling off. It wiruld have been 
kind of our less mdalgent Rnbscn!>ers to have shared out labour* 
at the time and set os tree for TUe Coinrmle. But they did not, and ns 
a matter of fact encouraged us to persist in all we were attenipliitg, 
and morally, if not legally, they are estoppeij^ from voicing a 
enmplaint against us for tlie shortcoiuings of The ('om>a'le ;n 
1^18. As for those who wish m to discontinue sending The 
Co^nhide U> them because they have commenced sharing s'lmebody 
else’a Comrade with him, will they let us know with whom w nrr. to 
aihare Wie expense* of the production of The Comrade. Shall we apply 
to Government fora siili.'iidy, give weekly puffs to “territorial 
tttaguataa” and such other “natural loader.^ of the people ”? Had we 
had a long psirse we could hive aff-iiiled to bo philanthropic enough 
to take the Comrade as a propaganda. But we make no complaint 
that we have not the wealth of a Crmeus. 


at- 

tittder tlie ciroumstances our readers must be our only supporters, 
ha i^ey know we have always relied upon them and only sought 
Ofldcial or demi-official suhiidies are not difficult to 
eec^ttes. The trick ie an easy one and is wtlhi^ the meanest iutelU* 
Bot we think onr readers riso ^ow something of our 
Titaitn^tie. 
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(I know the reward of obedience aod piety, But my natorw 

can not be prevailed upon to incline that way.) If 7'Ae 
Comrade does represent the views of a large and important 
section of the pieople and is in their estimation discharging the duties 
which they have imposed upon it, tiien it is for them to see that tits 
paper is properly financed. It has no capital behind it now, nor did it 
start on its career with any such cafiital. Faith and Hope were ths 
only assets and they have served ns well hitherto. But Faith must Iw 
an easily convertible paper currency, and Hope may do well enough 
for a Reserve Fund, but cannot cover expenditure nor provide divi- 
dends. As a matter of fact one is likely to lose both Faith and 
Hope if 8ub.=icnb(‘r8 wlu) can well afford to pay fora copy of T&4i 
Cinntade. cease to do so because they iiavo found some, one to sbaro it 
with them. The devout beliove that angels fou;?ht at Badr &nd fUied. 
the depleted ranks of Islam in its first encounter with the unbeli«K 
vers. More recently Hnji Ihuj'ilnl, the antithosis of our valued 
'■(ni/reve, the Hon. Mu. (iiii*, has given currency to the view that tbw 
iiiiiiiber of pilgrims at Mecca is tiie same every year, angels making 
up all human deficiency, and that after the pilgrimage of “ Political 
Ilajees” all that will happen will he an increase in angelic contin- 
gent. We Avish we could siibslilule angelic subscribers for all those 
who begin to show the fai'-fron< angelic tendency to share some 
other dev — , we mean sidiscriher's Comm ie with him. We hojio the 
I,cgis!.ature would ainend Indian Oomjianies’ Act once more and 
make such joint stock Imsiness punisliable with transportation for 
life, or that <he Kxeentivo W'lulJ bring it under the provisions of 
the Press Act “directly or in lireotly, whether by inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metanhor or otherwise.” 


Mu. Zavak Ai.i Khan writes to lU* from London as follows: — “The 
“appeal Avhich i circulated to Members of th® 
The Pre.M Act. “House of Oommon:! has not been in vain, la 

“addition to Mr. John Dillon, Mr. K«ir 
“•ILirdie, Mr. Phillip Snowden, and Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, who bad 
“already expressed their sympathy and promised to join in any Parlia- 
“montary protest, wo have nf>w rec’'ivi>d the support of Mr. Phillip 
“Morrell and M r Rowland Hunt, who are Liberal and Conservative 
“M. P.'s respiNj lively. Those two gentlemen took the earliest opjior- 
'Tnriity on the 24th instant to raise their voices on our behalf, and 
“they received most welcome support from an unexpected quarter— lillr 
“J. D. Hoes. Mr, Mor-ell asked the new Under-Secrotary to direct 
“a further inquiry into the question of the Zamindar in view of tb® 
“fact that the articles complained of contained no expression of aedi- 
“tions views and no incitement whatever to violence and disorder. 
“Mr. Roberts replied that I must appeal to the High Conrt before th® 
•Secretary of State would consider the matter any further, and he 
“refused to answer Hiipplovnentary questions by Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
“Morrell as to whether there was aiiytliiug treasonable in the artieloc 
“•>r an ( thing but foir comment. It was then the turn of Sir J. I>. 

“ Rce'.. wb'» wanted to knoAv whether it. was proposed to amend the 
“provisions of ti.c Press ,\ct in view of the. judgment of Sir Lawrene® 
“JiMikins in tlie Macedonia Pamphlot case, Mr. Robert’s answer 
“was in the negative, and this brought up Mr. Morrell again, wb® 
“spoke of the dissatisfaction caused by the Act and a number of 
‘ suppressions, the worthlossnoss of the appeal, and the desirability of 
“ao alteration of the law. This timely Kpeerffi brought a valnabl® 
‘•.statement from Mr. Roberts, who said that the hon, member wa« 
“extending to all acthtns taken under the Act certains remarks which 
“the Chief .Instice of Bengal made with regard to action taken voder 
“Section 12, The only possible inference from this is that when 
“action is taken under other Sections theHIigh Court has wider 
“powi'rs. As the confiscation of the “Zamindar” Press and socwriij 
“takes place under Section 0, I shall not fail to take the hint to I®dg® 
an appeal in my own case, and I have cabled instructions to inj 
“people ac-'ordingly. Mr. Morrell also secured s promise ^at 
“Mr. Roberts would inform the Secretary of State of fh® 
“views expriAssed by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah at the laMb 
“meeting of All-India Moslem League. We have thus »ei 
“the ball rolling vigorously, but we must not let it stop. It now v®- 
“quircs combined and persistent agitation, and eventually the repeal wf 
“the Act is bound to follow.” After reproducing the questions andl 
answers to which he refers aboA'c Mr. Zafar Ali Khan writes: 
“The next question is as to what is to happen in the case of soccena- 
“ful appeals. A newspaper property in the great majority of eases 
“receives irreparable damage if its publication is suspended pendinig 
“an appeal, and it may, indeed, bo impossible to restart it. How 
“is that to help the aggrieved party? Is the loss to be made good by 
“the Secretary of State? It is a poor consolation to the owner df 
“the property who may have been reduced to beggary to admit that th^ 
“action of the officials was srbiirsry. Then we have to consider the “ — 
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Um oafMrtnftftt* proprietor who eesnot afford tiu» expeoae of aa 
'^'•fpcal, and aa hU papCT ta gone, ho cannot ovon appeal to hia snp- 
^*fK^ra for fnnda; for bo it remembered that it ia not every newa- 
**|paper proprietor abo iaahle to 6j in the face of Deputy Commia- 
*1a|onera and Lienteoaot'Governora and wealthy enough to engage 
^^harriitera to fight his case. An efiective safeguard against the irrea- 
^'ponaiblo action of offtcialM must be provided. We have thus a num- 
**ber of Joints which must l»e pressed home to the public and to the 
**QoTeronient both in India and in Gteat Britain. With the help of 
nnrober of Kjnipathetic English friends 1 have b<*en doing all it 
*lay in iny power by means of lettefs and articles in the Press, 
**privttte interviews with M. P.'s, Editors, and other influential 
•‘nee^ple. Tlie Nationalities and Subject Paces Committee held a 
♦^Jonfcrciice immediately after the I’arliament o|>ened, and they 
^‘aidied me to be the prineipal speaker on the Indian Press Act. 
•*Sir Henry Colton presided. I took the opportunity to suggest 
•*Uie formation of an Indian Press Hefeuce League, to be supported 
**bjr British subjects, Indian and European alike. Dr. Kutherford 
•*(who, by the way, seems lik< ly soon to return to a seat in the House 
**o( Commons) immedinfely uiovcd a resolution welcoming the pro- 
•*posed League, Mr. Wiliiani hi. Ke»d secondec it, and it was carried 
^ooanimously, Sir Henry Cotton adding his personal word of sup- 
^port. The League is now in process of formation, and its prospects 
*‘Mn bright. Wt are convinced it will be a jK.werfiil factor in the 
*‘#iitiation. It is CHsential to its succeNs tiuii Hindus and Moslems 
*%dionld work hand in hand in promoting it, and it will not be my 
**fauU if they do not do so. Yf)nr snpfiort and that of your friends 
•*i* required to make it thoroughly representative. I a.sk you kindly 
**to help the cause by taking it up in the coluiuns of your paper and 
•^o any other way that may be o[.en to you, as it will secure lor every 


**paper and Press in India a voice in the Cress and Parliament of 
•4jr«at Britain in ease they come under the harsh provisions of the 


•Vreat Britain in ease they come under the harsh provisions of the 
•‘Proas Act. We have mnjiy friends in I'arlianieiit, and some emineiit 
•'IcMirDalistic friends also, who are helping to found the Ijengue, 1 
•Hrelcotue the news that a l>('[)utati(in is (coining to England next 
•* April to agitate on the suljeot, and that it will include Messrs. 
**ll»xhar-ul- Haque, Ookhale, .linuuh, and Surendra Nath Baiinerji. 
**I ho(>e by that time the League will he iu full swing and in a {x/sl- 
•lion to give them a hearty woloome.” 


OiriMO to proasure on o<>r space we have deferred a close and detaiisd 
study of the reeouimeudations of the ('ommis- 
Tlie South African “i^'O appointed by the Union Oovcrnnieut to 
CommUstonori’ enquire into the grievance.s of the Indians in 

Report. Soutlj Africa, nor have wo yet received as full 

a report as it required fora detailed study of 
ibo question. The £8 jxill tax was of course doomed and no defence 
of auch extortion was possilde, and we are giad that the Ccunmission 
vBd not undertake the impo.ssihle task of defending it. We shall 
tbarefore say nothing aht.iit it should tho action of the Union 
Onvurnment he in coufonnity with this recommendatii.n of the Com- 
mutaion. But we feel it necessary to say that the recommendation 
of the Commissioners on the suhjeet of marriage diflioulty is unsatis- 
taotory. If the motive of the non recognition «)f Indian marrisgeii 
is that fewer Indian women and children should iiumigrnte into 
0Mith Africa, we can understand tho signiHcance of the compromise 
IImI only one marriage would he allowed to 1)9 registered arid 
vcoognis^. If, on the other hand, there is au abhorrence of polygamy 
aA bottom of the marriage difliculty, then the oompriwaiBe ia 
ttttjtU* for the South Afnean champions of luonogamy refuse to re 
^Sogaiae more than one wife and yet permit the polygHtnoue Indian ta 
sved »8 many aa he pleases. That is a poor sort of sociai reform anti 
vro wooder how tho Christian conscience of South Africa is going to 
tolflCate it. We are t(»ld tlini monogamy must be the law of Christen- 
ahiaa, but uobody has told us why South Africa is part of ChriBtendoiu. 
la Ifatal while the Kuroi>eon population in 1908 wa« only 91,448 
4ha Indian and A ain tic popnIali<'n was 116,879 and the “native" 
impnlation was nearly a million. Ju Cape Colony Eoro|>ean population 
ia a little over half a million, but :be remaining population is three 
tiaMB aa much. The proportion of Kuropeiins to others in the Trana- 
tral is 1 to 4 and in Orange Free Stale 1 to 2. If all Europeana 
■Mj be presumed to be Clvristiaos, even then heathenism and other 
wttglons are in an overwhelming mai;>rity. We may be told that popnla- 
tion offers no teat aa regards diHicrihing any country as part of 
Cluruitendont and that such a teat i» sopjilied by the fact that Chria- 
♦iavM* rule in South Africa. If that view be correct, we should like to 
4 mIc for a deflnition of toleration. M nasal man at his very worst did 
mot tolerate the worship of three gods when he is ruled ever by 
CiunatiaDa. The Christian at his liest refuses to tolerate devotion to 
fo«r wives. Which was the more awful and pcrnicions heresy of the 
tswK wo leave the world to judge. Bnt there is not the least doubt 
iliat between the spirits of the non* recognition of three g(>ds and 
Ibenr wivei there is no more to choose than between Tweedledum and 
TwMvIledee. Let none of onr readers mistake ns for advocates of 
fnlygMsy under all cireamstances. Only the married can appreciate 


single bleseedoesa, and ha waa a genios who Ukebi^ matrimony to m 
beseiged citadel. Those who are out a ant to get in and those who 
are in want to get out. That being the case onr toleranet- 
of polygamy roost be the tolerance of an institution which haa to 
•atisfy the requirements of every kind of circumstance imaginable. 
Wherever law has permitted polygamy, fact has put its veto 
in the majority of cases; and it is the glory of Islam that it alone 
among all the religions in the world sets a limit on the plurality 


of wives. No ctiier religion has done i>, although the civil law 
of ICuropean countries has supplied this deficiency in Christianity 
as a religious code of laws; but even this has gone far beyond tba 
necessary liniils and has given to the institution of marriage a 
rigidity which should not characterize laws made for all bnmaii 
beings. The result has been tliat Eur<.|ei8noi satisfled with its 
institution of marriage, and it is the peijeiual theme of novelists 
who propound problems of life and sttimpt the solution in the 
form of stories. When Europe is iteelf in (his state of discontent it 
is strange that Europeans in South Afiien should impose (heir own 
marriage laws on people who ate neither Europeans nor Christians. 
As we said hefttre (he ideal »>f monogamy will not be benefited 
to any appreciable cxient by (he proposed ctniprt mise, but au endless 
trouble would Ite caused to jiolyganioiis Indians in tlie matter 
of succession and inheiitfuce T he matter is too serious to be 
settled by the “ twitting " of a Mohnmedan deputation in Johan- 
nesburg by Sir Benjamin Bobertson on fi e score of “ their long 
silence." We thank Sir Jienjamin for all (bat bo has done for 
our countrymen, but if ho (hiiiks tliat so inqiortaiit a matter can 
be settled so easily be is much niisiakcn. 1 he argument of 
“ Moslem leches " should hy now ho quite fnniiliar to us all, but 
familiarity must have produced tlio poveihial feehng. We shall 
refer to this question at a greater h i gih in a subsequent issna 
and have written this only to ensure (hat we too are not accused 
of laches and twitted by Sir Benjamin BoLcrtson, 


Tub reader! of 77i< Comrade have not perhaps forgotten th# 
Sakliawnt Memorial Scluiol for Girls at 
Miraculous Progress. Calcutta in the fortuncK of which we tried 
more than once, and not without success, 
to interest them. The late Mr. Malabari sent a contribution him- 
self and got others to help it too, and wo believe Her Highness ths 
Begum Saheba of Bhopal also assi^^tHl the instilfiiiun with cliarac- 
teristic generosity when she visited Calcutta two years ago, Mrs. 
Sakhawat Husain is the widow of a Deputy Magistrate of Behar 
wlio died quite young and left a generous endowment for Mobamedan 
girls* ‘•diicntion in which ho and his wife^ were deeply interested^ 
This high-minded Indy not only carried out the wishes of her hus- 
band by starting i girls’ sebr ol in t.’alcuKa under strict purdah ar- 
rangement, bnt 1ms devoted ail her time and a good deal of her own 
money to the school. One could m't Imt praise her courage when, 
inspite of the failure of tho Burma Bank in which a good portion, if 
not the whole, of the endowment had been deposited, she resolved 
to carry on tho school. We must confesH the Mursalmaus of Cal- 
enlta did not support her conragecum and peiKisfent efforta as they 
should have done, but her own determination mot every discourage- 
ment and overcame a host of difliculties, and when wo left Calontta 
we felt certain I list nothing would daunt her. Such examples are- 
rare eveu among the sex that claims a sort of monopoly of cotfraga 
•nd determination, but when one (incls it one need not despair of tha 
aitirnate triumph of so determined and bold an endeavour. About 
this time last year ws read in ibo Statemav of the openiog of 
another purdah school which owed its exislei tt to that talented lady,. 
Suhrawartiya Begum (Mrs. Zuhhad-ur-BHhuii Zaliid). We must 
ooufesg we prefer a large number of small girls* scbools dotted all over 
a big city to one large school, for under the special sricial eircuinatan* 
ces of the Moslem Community in India it is easier to manage it 
number of small girls schools, than to manage a single large soliool,. 
and Moslem parents more readily (rust their girls to a neigh bodring 
email school managed by some one whom they know. We tirereforv 
rejoiced to bear of the rise of this new school and wo felt sure that 
the talents of f^uhrawnrdya Begum would tie well utilised in such ao 
institution. The of 18th February 1918 stated that the 

opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. Maynard and the 
llablul maUn of the 29th February gave a portion of thw 
speech of Suhrawardya Begum on the occasion of the Opening, 
of the school. In the course of this speech, however, Snhr%> 
wardya Begum seems to have ignored the existence of the 
Sakhawat Memorial School and of the brave sister who had bean- 
carrying on this school with so much self-sacrifice and deiermina. 
tion. But we attributed this to the rrqoireiuenta of rhetoric, for 
when we indulge in jeremiads we cannot always pause to be acen- 
rate. Bnt the Stuteman of a year later look onr breath away when 
we read that on the occasion of the “aonnal priae distrlbntioh" of 
the same school Suhrawardya Begum aommue^ that the cost of 
keep of Uie school “daring the jfr« years of ita existence** had been 
borne by herself* Now if the sehool was fonuded on the 16 th of 
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Febrnarj 1913 it will take bouw time to understand how it could 
have been in existence for Jiv( jrears on the 28rd of February 1914. 
We alao read of “the speaker’s struggle and the difficulty of her 
“task in attempting to remove from the eyes of Mussalmans the veil 
“of prejudice and the bondage of ignorance an<l to emancipate their 
“minds from the thraldom of bigotry and self-conceit.” It appears 
that Suhrawardys Begum's address closed with a pathetic 
appeal to Hei Excellency Lady Carmich.cl who attended the 
fnnetiofi and to other ladies present on t!)c (jccnsion. She 
said: 1 appeal to \oiir Excellency and tlie ladies present 

“here to-day not to let my hnrnhlc efforts die with me hut to induce 
“someone to come forward to tak» up tlui cause (.f the women of Mam.” 
This evidently touched the hearts of all present and, according to the 
StatMinan'K report, “Her Excellency hriclly expivs,sed her admiration 
“and sympathy with the work of Suhrawardya Begum and exhorted 
“her not to lose heart hut to continue her efforts to make the girls of 
“the Mohamedan community better tnothers, better daughters and 
“better wives.” I^ow there is something peculiar ic al! this fo^, altbwugh 
we were near neighbours when we were in (’alcutta only a year and a 
half ago, we never beard of a Suhrawardya Purdn-iuiMn 
Madrast^a for Moslem (Jirls, and unless (he *S7rt te.f /nan and the Hablul- 
matin both lied Itadly last year notliing short of a miracle could have 
made an institution founded last year of Jive years of age. A 
correspondent from Calcutta writes to us to say that "it is curious 
“that in the list published yearly by the Education Department of all 
‘schools (both recognised and unrecogmsed by (iovernment) in (/’alcutta 
“and the Mofussil there is no mention of this school. Ju the list 
“oi educational institutions publisliod in Thacker’s Directory this 
“institution is not to he found nor is there any trace of it in the 
“Street Directory of the aforesaid publication.” Witli reference to the 
atalemeot that 104 girls had attended the sclutol during the year 
he informs 08 that “it is a physical impossibility for so many girls 
“to bo accommodated in such a small building a« the school has at 
“No. 2 Beparitolla Lane, just behind tlie old Pumping Station at 
“Wellington Square. To those who liave seen the building it appear* 
“to be just large enough to contain only a quarter or a third of the 
“number stated.” Notliing could give us greater pleasure than the 
auccess of Suhrawardya Bcguin's endeavours and, if 10-1 girls have 
joined her school within a year of its foundation, we see no r<-a«on 
why she should talk of people letting her efforts die with her. But 
we must, frankly say that wc detest, the very idea of self-ndvertisemcut 
on the part of our sisters for, as it is, our brothers are d<»ing a little 
too much of it, and it may well be left to them a.s a sj)ecial prerogative 
of the males. J^wdah and modesty in all its ferms shculd go together, 
nod no one has mncli sympathy with the ptirdahnashin of whom 
Iqbal wrote: 

We arc sure that Suhrawardya Begum whoso abilities would do 
credit to any mari would be the last to ap' rme ('f such a type of 
woman, and we arc iuciined to think that in giving the report of tlie 
Prize Distribution ceremony some one has bl uTidorcd. Suhrawardya 
Begum need not despair, fi.r lionest eff-uts seiilom die witli the person 
that makes thorn. Let un imt talk of graves, but think of the 
pemverancf of follow- workers like Mrs, Sakhawat Husain, who has 
been doing a good deal of solid wi.rk quietly and without hoj.e of 
any public reward. 


Verse. 

Fake life. 

Wouldst make (ied-gifted Life a glitt’ring hIiow, 

And in false Seemiiig eert.o all dcliglit ? 

Wooldst thou, in Nature's and in (red’s despite 
Let thy soul’s darker pa.ssi.jus ove' tlir.ovv 

Ita tranquil joys .' What charms fren Virtue flow. 

What motives pure the generous soul invite 

To eeif-denial, what the heavenly light 

In thee demands, wouldst thou disdain <o know ? 

The greed of wealth, the lust of rank and power, 

Wouldat thou let these tliy withering heart devour. 

And mar the sweet serenity of life ? 

Of let false aims and false desires control 

Each wayward impulse and corrupt the soul ? 

Behold thy gainB~lhe bitter fruit of strife !/ 

/ Nizamat Janv}, 
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A Moslem Ruler on Aligarh. 

I. 

One can have very little sym[)aLhy with theories that 
are entirely divorced from practice, and on the whole it ia 
true that a long continued practice undermines a most deeply rooted 
tiieoiy to the contiary and finally destroy.^ it. i ut it is an interesting 
philosophical speculation whether practice reacts more powerfully on 
theory or theory reacts more liowcrfully on practice. Indeed, some 
root-ideas have such a vitality that they snrvivo cveu persistent and 
almost invariable pruotico to tbe contrary and finally mould it after 
the pattern of the original theory. Such a root-idea is the 
democratic .sjurit of Islam which has survived centuries of des- 
potic rule throughout the Moslem world. Indeed, it is noi often 
that one can pnt one s linger on any period of democratic 
government in Islam after the rule of the first four Caliphs, but so 
extraordinarily tciiacioiis of life has been the principle of democracy 
which was practiced by the Prophet of Lslani and his first four 
NuccesKors that even in the worst period of despotism, when tho beat 
of Miihsalmans bad to bow the lieiid and bend tbe knee before tyrant*, 
they clung all the more eagerly to tho idea of that distant and short- 
lived democracy of tlie gloriou.s day.s of Islam and dreamt 
through the miseries of the time of a millennium when once mor« 
their practice would conform to the divine behest 

>'• - I •> * > - 
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(And their affairs were decided by consultation among themselves.) 

India has been emerging since the o.stabHsbment of the British 
Rule from despotism into democracy ; but althougli she must be 
grateful to England for this change in ibc .q)!rit of her government 
Indian Mmssulmaus have found in ..be change notbing to which they 
could not readily reconcile tbomseives, for democracy has always 
meant to tlieni a reversion to the practice of the earliest days of Islam 
Tlie,se. are undoubtedly democratic days iuspite of all the cheap 
sneers ol some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, and having 
found their voice the educated .section of tbe Mussalmnns will not be 
silenced l.y any p-rince or potentate unless, it finds it more profitable for 
tho entire community to hear ami to obey than to he heard and to b<j 
obeye<l Nowhere in the world can om* rob wealth and social rank of the 
ciUKsirloration that is paid to them, and so young indeed is democracy 
in India that her Prince^ and territorial magnates will find the world 
hanging on their vvord.s for a long time yet to come. But iiiuob will 
henccforw.ird dcj.end ou the words theinselve.s which drop from the 
liiwof Indirtu Priiicc.s and territorial magnates, and although even 
to-day their names a'o to be found amongst the foremost leaders 
of Indian M us.siilmnns, it is a liappy augury [or tho future that these 
leaders of Indian Mussalumns mnintairi their position not by their 
wealth and s.iciui rank, but by their love of the people and their wise 
and wholly disinterested direction of pop.iliir affairs. 

Her IlighnesH the Begum Saheba of Bhopal occupies a unique 
position among Indian Mussulmans inasmuch as she is not only 
separate!! from the commoualty by the richnoss and extent of her 
puHsc-sKions, but also by the rigid conventions pre.scribed in a by-gone 
age for her ,iex. But inspite of the.se disabilities, she has found her 
way into the hearts of her poojile, because her own conception of her 
{KKsition has not been that of a princess far removed from tlie ocoupa 
tions, haunts and idea- of the peojile, nor ev.m of a preacher holding 
forth from a high pulpit to sinning ma-sses far below her who deserve 
rearqs of s<u-mons yet not a syllable of sympathy, but. of one who is 
of the pe(,pic, and musl, live with the people and for tho people 
Those who have been privileged to know Her Ilighne.ss for any length 
!.l' tune have had ample opportunities ol being able In testify to this 
but even casual observers could m,t have failed to note that no one 
has appealeii to her for assistance in a good cause and has failed to 
receive a heurfy and a generous response. 

Aligarh has bencfitteil in many ways fiom the generosity of Her 
Highness, but in our eHtimation Her lligbness’.s latest, gift u, Aligarh 
far exceeds In value anything wlucli t b is .uved to her generosity 
She was tho rccepienl. during her recent vi.Mt to Aligarh of tlireo 
important a!t<.lresse.s by three important bodies, mimely, tbe Educational 
C.uileicncc, the Aligarh Ci.llege and ;bc Girls .School, and the 
advice that she gave on the afbors ol these thive iiistiliitions in the 
course of herrepiii'H to tlicij- addresse.s will f.iove of inesi.itnable value 
if it IS taken to Heart luul follmved in tiie spirit in which it was offered! 

Her Highness has nut preached homilies of the nature .u tho.se to 
which Indian Mussalmiins m general and Aligarh in particular were 
becoming somewhat used in recent days. She has evidently studied 
the cases carefully ; she has rescued tho real i.ssues from a mass of 
trivialities more or less irrelevant and likely to warp judgment • and 
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. Imm jadged impartially, with the reaalt that where she has per- 
mitted herself to criticise, her criticism goes to the root of the matter 
cannot bo lightly treated. 

In reply to the address of the Central Committee of the Mohatne- 
4an Eduoatioual Conference, Her iJigh ness pointedly drew attention 
to the paucity of Local (Jornmiltees uhd ; x pressed a doiila wiiether such 
Local CouJuiitteeH as wem in existence were doing their w<trk. satiMlac- 
torily, A perrisal of the tJonferen^e’s Annual Ueport-s had created in 
Her Highness’s ini.-d the well-fouut^'d sus}»iciou that the Couierence 
had estuldisheil more Sectionn Ihrfn it had h*ien able to organise eilec' 
lively and Her llighness iui<l Iter Unger on the weakest spot in the 
Constitution oi tlie (htnt'ereuce, namely liie altsenee ol a well 
reeogturtcd relationsliip lictwetm the Central Committee ami 
the variotiK Sections. 

.Sahih/.udH .Aftah Ahmed Khan has been the Homirary 

floint Heeretary of the (’onferenee l'<,r many yeniK now, and 
all this time the eonlrol of the IliUjorary Heeretary, 

who is of (.'otirso the Honorary Se<*refnry of the Hoard of Trustees 
of the Aligarh College, has l»een nothing moi<! than nominal. The 
Constitution of the ^^)nfel•er)(•e provides fot- a periodie.nl ehange 
in the pfimnufi of the Ctmtral (Jonimitt<*o and the ('ons 
titution of the Aligarh College provides for a similar (change in 
the ofllce <4‘ the nonor.‘jry Secretary. Hut apparcjjtly the office of the 
Joint Boerctary of the Oonferenee is imninne from sik^Ii ehanges inas- 
much as no rule has yet been framed with reference to the election of 
that offic(>. Sahib/.ada A flub Ahmed Khan is, therefore, in a uni<pio 
poaitioD among the olVice lKiarers of the various institutions of the 
Community and may well he legardod as the .Joint Secretary of 
the Conference for life. For some reason or other the Secretary 
of the Conference lias, as we have said, left its affairs entirely to 
him and one l)y one tlie nuunbers of the (neutral ( h)Tntiiitfcee who took 
interest in its proceedings were tired out and have ceased to take any 
appreciable inten'st in its deliberations. Therefore whatever the (h)ii- 
fereiico does to-day must he placed to tlie sole credit of Hahih/.ada 
Aftab Ahtned Kliun, and whatever it is to-day must he regarded as his 
handiwork. We state this as mere fact and not as o ir criticism, for 
perliapa it is heat to leave thing.*! for a while as tiiey are and avoid 
the counter criticism tliat if tlie end is failure it is so because 
of the intervention of the critics. I'nlike tiie .Migiiih College whore 
there is danger of the work done being injurious to the growth 
and development of those who are studying in its ((uadranglos, the 
Conference can only suffer in one way, namely that no work, good 
or bad, may he done so that the conununity can suffer only fri.m loss 
of time and money niissfient. 

But such happiness a.s falls to the lo’. of a public man rvtt 
ponaible for the well-being of a public iustitutiou by reaKun of his 
being left uuuiolested by critic, briugs along with i( a heavy load 
of resjKinsibility. Ho enjoys tlie luxury of despotism tor a time, 
but when the day of reckoning comes he must he prepared to sliow 
what he has done for his charge during the period >>[ autocracy. 
The fate of the Female Education Bection of iho (.'oufcrence, of 
which Mr. Shiekh Abdulla has been practically in sole charge from 
the date of its birth twelve years ago must be a warning t» the *101111 
Secretary of the t^onfereuce. Inspiui of our criticism the Secretary 
of the Female Education Section succeeded in keeping off from its 
affairs everyone who could bring to them a ficHi and independent 
judgment, and if iuspite of the liberal assistance given to the 
Girls School by Her lligbness the Begum Haheba of Bhopal there 
ia nothing to show for the work, 3.> loudly claimed io ha>e 
been done all those years, Imt a mere building, tlie praise or 
blauae for Buch a roBtilt is entirely his own. Her Highness who had 
gone to Aligarh chicily to open Um Girls School Boarding ilousc, 
waa constrained to declare in her reply to the address r.f the 
Oonferenee Committee tfiat “in ooun*?ctioTi with female education 
“also the Conference has not ycl accomplished anything worthy 
“of note,'’ This is a trenumdous judgment on the work of the 
Female Education Seetion for more than a decade, and if 
after another five years Her Highness pronounies a similar 
judgment on the work of the Conlerenco itself it would 
be a judgmenl /ar less on the commuuity than <.m the indivi- 
dual in whoeie hand all real power in the affairs of the Conference 
u centred. “ I hkd told you so before" is a remark worthy only of 
natures that find a tnalkiouii* satisfadi ju In the falHlment of their 
prophecies of evil, and we hope the Joint .Secretary of the Conference 
would believe ns wbeu we aay that it will cause us far more grief if 
in the Olid onr fears are roaUsed rather than his hopes. 

But we see no (‘hanoe of excellent results if the present 
apathy towards the affairs of the Conference continnes 
in the oommnnity. It is not enough for the Joint Secre- 
tary to work himself, but he innat also create in others a 
desire of co-operation with him. Her Highness the Begum 
SMieba very wisely laid stress on this point in a characteristioaUy 
tactful manner. In the course of her reply she said : “ Gentlemen. 

*' even in the days of intellectual poverty Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had 
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**8Qcoeeded in gathering together from different parts of the country 
“a select body of men who had devoted themselves to the work of the‘ 
“national College and the fruit of whose united efforts is the progre« 
“of the College on which wo all pride ourselvcb. In luy opinion in 
“these days of edueatiorial progress and new li^ht when the important 
“question of the Moslem University is before iw and the ci^'ole of jour 
“iicihIs is being extended, it is exi eedingly necessary ihut you .should 
“have at Llii.s educational centre a .scleet body (J unn to pilot 
“tlio ship of the coiumuiiity. ’ Co ojieration is the t .ueliiitone of 
.•tiiecens In nil r,ali:>riivl work, .'in<l '.in* s’icces.- of those ic; poMsibls 
for the work of tie* ('ooferonce uiu.st be measured according to tho 
success jichie.'.d in iudueing other workers to co-i'pcrate wit!; them >u 
the ue.i'l: ‘if l■|'!nlIllIrl^lI l•d(!l:;vt io.e Xo one cuo say that It iS harder 
lo (iiid '{(ial'fi d ne n to rm. insi ii I’liou- like the Aliga.'b (kdlege 
and the Coef. K ru i* tu-da'. than it \v.as in the day .s <'f int’dleotual 
poverty \slu;ii Sir >Syed Aliiiuid !l urished and Aligarh was 
not lurniiig out si.vty or seventy ^radufiles every year a.s it i.s d.ung 
lu-day. ^f’lic j.robicio now is not to iii'i'ov(*r the friends of 
■I’olianiedaii I'diicatioii i-ut to retaiii tlieni, .iiid it i.s according 
to the po.M,e.ssion of this magiielic attraction ths*. tlioee who 
po.s.se.s;, power in the i'j:in:i!X''nicni <■! various institutions at 
Aligarh will be judged. 




The Muslim Deputation to the Viceroy. 

Tuk freedom that Hi, s Majesty’s Indian subjects enjoy of bring- 
ing in a fonuiil iiiiiinrr and collectively to tlie notice of tlie reprc- 
senlative of the Crown in this country their hope.s and fears, 
their gratitude and grievances is a privilege of inestimable value in 
the special eireiimstances of tin* goveinaiice of India. No doubt 
such a privilege must bo exercised vvitli a due s«*n.sft of responsibility 
and we think it will be agreed that Indian Mussivlmans have ap- 
proached the Governor- General only when the iniporlaneo and the 
urgency of the occasion have dictated such a course. 

Now that the Mussalraaiis are once more approaching 

11. E. the Viceroy iu a deputation it is not unprofitable to 
recall the circumstances when such a neocKsity arose and 

a deputation of MusUiii rcprcsoiitatlve.s from every part of India 
waited on the late Earl of Minto at Simla on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 190C. It i.s difficult to ('xaggcratc the debt which the Indian 
Miissaliuans owe to the uumiory of one of their foremost leaders, tha 
late Nawab AL'shsin-ul-Mulk, who realir.od the importance to his com- 
munity of tho now political situation that was just emerging into v**' 

shape at the lime and in collaboration with some of the leading 
MusHalmans organized the memorable Simla dej utation. The 
need for .siicli a step on tho part of Mu8Halrnau.H had grovrn urgent 
iu the circnmstauces of tlir day. India wa.s entering on a new era 
of political development and advance. Western edneation bad besD 
progressing at a steady pace for upwards of two generations, and 
its natural and inevitable results were beginning to manifest them- 
selves in the broadened outlook, greater social activity .and new 
political liojies and appiratioim of the people. Their demand 
tor a steadily increasing share in the administration of tbs 
country had become more vocal and persistent, and thoss respoDS- 
ible for the good government of India were, with their stuw 
national instincts, beginning to perceive the undoidrability o# 
delaying tho politic satisfaction of a demand vriiich waa 

gaining every day in cogency and strength. Unfortunate] j 
this travail of a now birth was attended with horrors that heralded 
a new and sinister movement not only foreign to India but also 
alien to the spirit of constitutional advance permeating her sducatad 
clHa.seB. Lord Morley’s advent at the India Office happened 
to synchronise with a period of grave unrest in par<.« of the eoaatey 
which made the dii’cction •{ Indian affairs an exceptionally heaty 
and aiixions charge. But it is a remarkable fact in British poli^p 
history that the hom has always called forth the mMi. Thw 
situation in India at the time was met by Lords Mdriey and 
Minto with statesmanship of a rare order, and while th« tide of 
anarchical crime was stemmed by the application of drastic ^ 

what was described as “healthy aurest’’ was dealt with in * whcil^ 
different spirit. The attitude and policy of OovemiOWt' wwr^ 
defined in terms of generous breath and wisdom and task 
of governance was informed with a new spirit of cdttrhgo and 
sympathy. . 'k ■ ; 

VlTiile a general wave of expectancy swept over the land aod^ ' U { 
portents of organic changes in the machinery of iniEan admimt*^ I 

tration loomed alxive the horizop, the Indian Mu«wlmaoli aW> j 

awoke to a fuller understandiug oi tfeeit own politi<»l 8itiuttion.x 
The prospect of important rerormf designed to give to the '[ 

Indian people a much larger voice in . the administration of the , ^ 

affairs of their country could not but be gratifying to Indian, 

Mussalmans, but could not also fail to aroose oertidn very natinral 
^prehensions in thsir minds. Otuinges of snob soone and oharaotif 
as were qontemfdated were to sow the see^ of , oonsHtattottal 
development for the fttlore of India, but the Mni^niani 
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felt that the seed would grow into a vigorous tree and bear 
fruit only if due conaideration was shown to the nature of the 
eoll also. So long as the difference of creed, and all the differences 
that it involves in ooltarc, social institutions and outlook, kept tho 
Indian races distinct and separate, and so long as they lacked the 
vital impulse of a common patriotism urging them to address them 
selves unitedly ana without comimmal bias to comnem secular tasks, 
fio long would the Mussalumns have reasons to Fear that in the 
absence of effective safeguards all now coiistuutional cxi.erimeMls 
tending towards the estahlishnu-ut of government by niajoritv.ire liktdy 
to end in disaster. It was apprelumsj.m.s „s thrtso that t xik tbe 
.Muhsalmaus in deputation to i^imla in IhOC. I onl Minto, to whom i.he 
Miissalmans can never be too gralel'ii!, and to whom ilHM-.mntry a-< a 
whole owes not a tew of its vitalising inibumccs, rco-nised iho 
justice ot the Muslim attiuidc and ucoepied tlm principle .h ,■ >m 
luuual representation as the only suitable ler-is I'oi' represeu(:u.ive 
institutions in this conut ry. We liavc In cn led into making ibesc 
observations becan.se tho Muslim Dcjmlation in I'.Klttv.as a distinct 
landiinak in the poUiical him.ory of Indi.-.n iu ussalim.us under 
British Uide, and recent Muslim activities ov<- io it llu'.ir luitiul 
iuipnlsc. The gcuerous poliey (A (io ..c nnmnt mad.- il impera- 
tive for t.lio Mussalinaus to organise their ioiv.es with a view to co- 
operate with Government and with other communities in tlie common 
task of working for Indiriu progress. Tlic cm licr attitude of a resigned 
passivity would iiavc made the. eommuniiy the sport of chance in the 
jitrcsb of the new pohlieci eonditiiins. tJovu umeiit itself eonid im 
longer champion the Muslim viau.se without serious appreheusion.s of 
being suspected of partiality. These wore the .•onsideratioiis that 
eventually led to the establishment of tho All-ludia Muslim League 
which is and has always been the true represen fativ.> of Indian 
Mubsalniaas and their only c-iuiprchensive p.jlitical urganisutiou 


The latent vitality of the community lias bvwn mauife.stiug it.sdf 
siuce tlio epoch- making .Lepulalion of l!H)ti in all directio;i,s. Along 
with a keen ap[treciation of their political interests and an earnest 
desire to take their lull share in tlie re.sponoibilitits of civic life, 
the Mussalmans of India realized e,eii more vividly tlian ever that 
their salvati iu lay in devoting themselves whole-heaitodly to the 
task of self improvement through education suited to their peculiai 
Deeds and oouditious. V\ ithiu a year of the osUtblishment of 
the reformed ConuciLs they galvanised the .scheme of the Muslim 
University, and all financial demands that were made by those 
who had to satisfy themselves that the proposed University was 
sufficiently well- endowed to be able to carry on its groat work were 
met by the Mussabiians with an unprecedeated aud, in fact, 
unexpected promptitude. A no loss important work, namely, tho 
alahoratioti of a Constitution for the Muslim University, was 
undertaken in right earnest, and those v^^ho Ixdieve, or at least pretend 
to believe, that the present generation of Indian M;n*salmaas is 
capable of destrnctivo orifieism only will find it impoi«siblc to 
reconovlc with this accusatiot the const: m.tive work done by tho 
ocmmnuity in this connection. Wnenover required willing and 
comj'Otent workeis were fortbcvjmiug, and neither time nor lalxuir was 
grudged. Although it is impossible to forget that a gc.-od deal 
yet remains to be done, we hope w« ar^juKtified in think 
ing that the jwospect before the Mussalmaus .of India is 
far from discouraging. Unfortunately, however, the Secretary of State 
intervened at the eleventh hour, 'i{)«etting all pUus and dis- 
concerting the Government of India as well as the Muslim 
oonuTjuuity, and the long-cherislied desire of the MuKsaiiuaus for 
eeUblishing a Muslini University still remains unfulfilled. 


While tho Mussalmans were still busy in planning tlmir 
Univeraity, events of unparalleled magnitude and far-reacliing 
iraportanee followed one another with hii^vildering rapidity. 
S<m»e of them were peculiarly Indian and eencerned the Mus.salmam 
of India directly, while others, although they occured abroad, 
powerfully reacted through .tut the Muslim World. First in chro- 
nological order came the intrigues of F’raoce and Spain in the country 
of the Moora, the tradition of whose conquest and domination over 
Siioin, lasting ts it did for many centuries, is a memory which could 
not be effaced from the mind of any Muslim that takes pride in the 
cuHore assooiated with bis faith. C lose on the heels of those sad 
events in Morocco canie the unprovoked raid of Italy on an outlying 
province of the Ottoman Empire in the same continent, and it was 
not to be expected that the Mnssalmans of any part of the world 
would remain unmoved by the tale of horrors perpetrated in the 
-oasis of Tripoli- After the French conquest of Algiers and occupa- 
tion of Tunis, and the British (pupation of Egypt, Tripoli and 
Horocco. wore the only countries in Africa under effective Moslem 
domination, and on its disappearance the Mnssalmans of the world 
cbtild not fwl to experience deep and sustained grief not accompanied 
by anxiety and alarm. 


Afimre in an o^er part of the Muslim ,^orld, with^ which India 
Kttsaolmans were still more intimately copicemod, bad for sometim 




past worn a disquieting appearance, and before the year 1911 came to 
an end, the Persian orisi.s had become dangerously acute. Although 
Arabia is to the MnasHlmans a land the sanctity of which no part 
of tiio world can equal, Persia can rightly elaini to be almost in an 
eijnal degree the cradle, of their culture, literary grace and 
iirti.stio rotltioment. Her poets have in innumerable Instances 
kindled iij.S{>irati')n in those <)f Indian .Mnssalmans and her philoso- 
iihers iiud uiyst'c-i hiiv<> stiuiulatod in >TiIy too m-aoy case.s the thoughts 
of tht'ir In '!*, tbinkers. Evoii tin' e! bios of the Mns8.slinans, based as 
it Is. .,0 Ti.ir l!i-ly iSiTijitiin's. ba: often conic to tho Mnssalmans of 
L'liliu iliro ;:;!i ibo oio:aii,-;fs of i' ■i- .i.i, while it mast liC manifest even 
to a Mipcr!ii-i;il t.'tn.io;i( of llic lam'iiiige of their daily intcrconrm^ 
tliiouglioiii India wbieti (lu-y cli’ i ish : o deu>lv that its poetic imagery, 
it-- fund '4' :i!bi-.ii>ns, its many Inppy t urn- of expression and a con- 
.sidcnilile part --f its Viicubt’lary have been direiitly derived from the 
l.-uid of i laii', a i l S'a-li aml'^mar (be Teiil-makcr. Naturally enough, 
Irnla.i!' M usNalm.i;; s coiild ii'it. ee.iitemplatc lie- pa.ssing of Persia 
wil.b eipiauimity, and svtien to lie' sad fate of lo'r ii*»wly awakened 
political '-oMSi-boisn.' s ■ wen' .nbb d the unspeakable honors of the 
Imr.oiug of some of le.'i liviucs and the wanton outrage perpetrated 
at. the shrine 'i Tmam al Holy Meslied, it was inevitable, that a 

wave of indignation slionld sweeii over the entire community. 

About, the same 'ime Ills Majesi v the. King- Emperor announced 
at his Imiierial Uurbar certain momeiitoiis changes in India itwelf, 
one of which, mimely, the modifi-'ation of the Partition of Bengal, 
was receivial by the Mussiilioan.-; with considerable dissatisfaction, 
riie fact that tbi' announeeinent was made by His Majesty himself 
and tlmt the promise of a gradual evolution of provincial autonomy 
was distim tly hold out in llic Despatch of the Government of India 
recommending tln^ Durbar elmuees, reconciled the Mus.sahnans to 
them and they liave no de.sice to re-open the settloinent oven though 
it was itself tlic result of (h>- niodificatlon of a prior settlement. Wo 
only nu'tiLun it in this conuecti.m hei'ause, coining as it did in tho 
midst of the troubles of Imhan MussalinaiiP, it could not but add to 
their distractions. 

.Fu.sl when ihings seemed to be settling down, there broke out in 
the Buikiins wltli no less abruptness jierbaps the bloodiest war that has 
yet been recorded in the annuls of tho world. So far as we know, there 
it; 1)0 havi-n or <”eek, however renioto and sequestered, that has 
lemHined iinmum) from the ravages wroiiglitby a tidal wave of anguish 
and indignation due to the sanguinary storm that raged in the 
Balkans. While bearing the amplest testimony to tho wisdom and saga- 
city of JJis i'lxcelh-iicy the Viceroy, who realized the intensity and 
poiguanoc of the feelings of Indian Mussalmans at the time 
and showed his sympathy witi* them in many ways, we must sny that 
the .sjieeches of His Majesty’s Ministers in England appeared to the 
Mnssalmans to he rod only lacking in sympathy with their sorrow 
hnt also unfeeling if not wantonly provocative. Tho foreign policy of 
Sir Ed wild Grey again appeared to be guided loss by a desire to 
satisfy Indian Mtissalmans than to please Russia and 
in tact submissively follow her wherever she led. We do not 
ignore the international commitments of England when we say that 
Sir Edwaril Grey seemed to have ignored her imjierial responsibilities. 
Horror and iudiguatiun at the cruel spoliation of Moslem kingdoms 
and states was sulff.oicnt to create excitoraent among the Mussal- 
luann in this country, but dangerous feelings might have been roused 
l)y a susjucion that instesd of being a friendly advocate of Turkey 
aud other Moslem statics in the councils of Europe, England was 
unjustly siding with their enemies. Whether such feelings would have 
l>een natural or not can bo judged best if we recall to mind what Lord 
Morii:y said in 1909 on the subject of the internatioual position of 
the Indian Mussalmans in reply to a deputation of the London 
branch of the All India Moslem League that waited on his Lord- 
ship in ernneotion with the projected Council Reforms. Speaking 
with all the authority of a Minister of llis Majesty re.sponsiblo for the 
good government of India, Lord Morley said on that occasion: 
“I know very well that any injustice, any suspicion that we were 
“ capable of being unjust to Mohaiuedans in India, would certainly 
“ provoke a severe and injurious reaction in Constantinople.” It 
therefore follows only too clearly that any injustice or any Buepioion 
that His Majesty’s Government was capable of l>eing unjust to 
Turkey must naturally provoke a severe and injurious reaction 
among the Mohamedans of India. Wliatever criticism was levelled 
at tjUr’ Edward Grey and the British foreign policy during the last 
three years was not inspired by the belief that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was guilty of wanton injustice to Turkey or any other Muslim 
country, nor that responsible Muslim opinion ignored tlie well- 
known fact that Lord ilardinge invariably used a re.straining in- 
fluence whenever events in Persia provided a platcsiblo reason for 
the forcible intervention of Great Britain. Indian Mi ssalmans were 
also aware of the fact, and were deeply grateful for it, that His 
Excellency availed himself to the Ml of every opportunity that 
presented itself during the recent troubleB of Turkey to represent 
to Hsi Majesty’s Government the foelings, hopes and fears of Indian 
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MotialmAtig and 4o befriend their Turkish brethren. What the 
Ittditn MtUHaliuAoii felt and def<ircd was that still greater friend- 
‘UAeaa should he ithown by Ili« Majesty’s rioverninent triwards the 
Ottoman It/tVljire and that u Hettlcinent Hliould he efTected whereby 
tboir nn impeachable terri^irial loyally «boiild nin in the same 
direction a» their nnrniHtakal)le extra-territorial patriotism, Lcjrd 
Onreon, who cannot be acciucd of any desire to sednee Indian Mus- 
•almann from theit bnalty to Uis Majesty the King-Ernperor, voiced 
their feelings when spi aking towards the end of 1011, at the 
banquet of the Persia Society, ' he was reported 
to have said that “the MohameJan ,coiinlri< 0 ' of the world 
“ were fully entilb'd to the benefit of the jaw (il nations an*! with 
“ them treuticH might to be kept. When' they sought their own 
“ «alvafion, we (eight lo give them all assistunee The loyalty and 
“ contentment of the Mn.sliinswas oiie of the sl.roMg(‘Ht things of 
“ onr rule in India, HO we would like the Mnhlim.s of fh(( world t(, 
“ feel that in England tliey had their truest friend, wlio was pre- 
“ pared to luake every elTort and to make a sacrifice on their behalf.” 

We have no desire to dwell any longer on painful topics such 
as the horrfirs perpetrated in Persia, Tri[)oIi and t!ic Palkans, but 
we desire to emphasise lln> fact that not unofter, things which may 
appear strange in Christendom are the accepted truths of the Muslim 
World. One of these is the fact that Miissalmans willingly sliar«* 
the joys and sorrows of their co-religionists althongh they may 
dilTor from one another in language, race and country and, in fact, 
in everything that goes in the West to constitute nationality. 
Islam is the greatest solvent of Ungnistic, geographical and 
ethnic differences, and liowevcr much one may desire to suhstitute a 
aecular basis of nationality, he is bound to admit that as things are 
at present and so long as the Muslim believes in Islam, his creed 

{ irovidea and will continue to provide for him all the cohesion that 
anguage, country and race provide for Western nations. 

That being so, was it strange that llie troubles of Mussalmans 
abroad should have had a powerful reaction among the Mohamedans 
of India as in other parts of the world? The situation was wholly 
ahnomtal and, as an important English oflicial interested in (he Mus- 
Malraans of India said, tliey liad some reason even to he unreason- 
able. But we defy even the most en|iti(m.s critic of the Moslem 
community to jHiint to a single incident thioughout the protraettd 
sufferings of Indian Mnssalnians suggesting, however remotely, that 
they had departed even by hair’s breadth from the tradition 
of staunch and unwavering loyally to the British Throne and 
to Ilia Majesty’s Government estaldishcsl l»y law m India. We 
challenge anyone to place his Huger on any record of wanton dis- 
regard of law and breach of public peace by any section of the Mnssal- 
mans of India even during the priod of Iheir greatest misery. This 
hiatoric community has been noted for its sauity of judgment and 
aelb restraint during periods of unnsnal gravity, and we do not tl.ink 
it lost these characteristic qualities nt any time during the Iroutiles 
of the last three years. There is nothing in its record wf which it 
need be ashamed, and we say this not by way of ajiobigy hut as a 
full justification of its attitude throughout its protracted suRerings. 

The South African Deportations. 

The Debate on the Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne was reunmcd in llu House of fonumms. 


to be carried wherever British subjects went provided they kept 
under the shadow of the Union ilack ? If not, he ventiired to say 
that the Empire could not possibly remain in the place of honour 
which it occupied to-day. If the civic lilierty which had come to 
them, not merely by generous accident, but because it was cHsential 
to the very spirit and genius of our people, was not to be an a.ssump- 
tion in tbecou.stitutional procedure of llie Govermonts of the self-govern- 
ing (.'ommimities, then the expression “Empire” must be used in future 
in an excinujingly limited and exceedingly narrow sense. But it 
was because, at the back i.f hi.s mind, he bad an idea that Empire 
really stood tor something that w.a:-t constitutionally magnificent, 
he felt himself in duty liound to raise this qiicstion, even thuagii 
at tile satnu time he desired to be absolutely generous in his thoughts 
and in Ids eritiiu'sms of self-governing communities exercising their 
rights as such. 

Mr. PoinUir tormally sccunJed the amendment. 

Mk. UaHCOOUT O.V iMPErilAl.-ClTUKNHnif. 

Mr. lEarcoiirt, in the course of his reply, said that autonomy 
carried with it no inimnnity from the Press or public criticism, but 
it deserved and it was entitled b'. the lurge.st amount of relief ’ from 
official interference and I’arliatnentary censure compatible with the 
inherent rights of freedom. The Briti.sh citizenship to which Mr. 
Uainsiiy MacDonald referred was really a inisnoin^r. It did not, 
in fact, exist, and was an attempt to make too litcrsl a translation 
of the (UvIh Homanm Sum. What did exist was British suhjecthood, 
which entitled its {lossessor to the protection of hi.s Sovereign through 
the Executive. But it gave to the individual no right and no 
licence in any part of the Empire to violate the laws which it waa 
within the eoiupetenoe of the Dominion to pass and to administer. 
The Imperial Parliament could not grant responsible self-government, 
as it had done throughout nearly a century in varying degrees, in 
difTorentclimeH. and to different races, with practically unqualified 
succe.ss, and then hope or attempt, when feelings or prejudices were 
aroused, to interfere or intervene rnt if it were still dealing with 
a (■rown Colony or a Protectorate, He did not want to disonsg 
the matter of the so-called “ pas.sive resistance” by the Indians, 
because there was a Cuimu'.-sion now sitting in South Africa, with 
the countenance of the Indian GovernmcMt and with the as-sistanoe 
of a distinguished Indian Civil Servant, which would, he hoped, arrive 
at a setilemont. 

xMr. Wedgwood, speaking as om* who had bad the privilege of 
administering justice in South Africa, siipporUai the amendment. 
In the long run, that wliici; was unjust could never be e.xpedient. 
Although statesmen in South Africa might come to the euncliision 
tl-.at it was ex|)edient under the circunistances to break all th« 
law.s of individual liberty, it was well known that by drawing the 
swoid in this way, by starting a class war, by objecting passive 
resistance to a strike, they were inviting the sword to be drawn- 
on the othei side. 'J'hai. was what came of action, with the best 
intentioius, nctnated by ideas of expediency, but negloetful of 
those more elemental y laws w’nicli arc bused on justice. They 
had no right to put a man in prison who had Committed no 
crime, or to deport him eliber in India or ia South Africa. 

Sir d. D. Rees: In India our laws are different. 

Mr. Wedgwood ■ The fact that the laws are different it, India 
does not make them just. 

Sir .1. Roes ; It iinikes it legal in India. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald moved an aniemlniont asking “that 
Inatraotions *hould be gvven to (lie (buernor General of the Union 
of Sooth Africa that the Indemnity Bill, now under discifision in 
the Parliament cif tlic Union of Sontb .Africa, wbould he re.**erved 
under Section 04 of the South .Africa, Act 1 :»0fh until a iudiua! 

enquiry was instituted into tlie cmumsUmies r f the jUDcliimation 

of Martial Law within the I'ni- n and into tin* jcopo, .d the ludcm- 
oity Bill, particularly the provi^«ioii dialing to the defiortatiou of 
trade union leaders.” In dealing with He course of events in 
South Africa, he said that the .sul.jei t was a dlffirult one. lie 

waa perfwtly well aware of the n‘i»lousicN of self-governing 
Dominions, H« desired to be altsolutidy generous when giving 
Hclf governing powers, and was no? anxious to interfere In the 
exorcise of those powons once tliey vu-re g;vcu But there was 
another great problem now f.acing thin Einptro in a very acute 

form. Ho did not lielieve any Meuibcr of tlie House ootild appre- 
ciate what was the fi'eliiig as a re.suU <d the tre.itnient of the 
[ndiana in Sontl; Afin'u utiles) they had been privileged to be on 
the spot, as he had U'l u wlom it formed the subject of ca'des and 
articles in the newspapers every day. They had to face this problem 
regarding Imperial cliizer.shij). AVaa there any meaning at all in 
he expression Ctvt« liritonuivv/i Sum ? Had it any common meaning 
from one end of the .Euqiire to the other ? Wan it going to give 
any pride, any inspiration ? Was it, or not, a fact that the privileges 
attaching to Habeaa 0t*rpu8, Petition of Rights, and so on, were 


Mr. Wedgwood said lhat things might bo a little better in that 
respect in .South Africa, although it did not make it accord with 
English ideas of justice. It bad been wairi over and over again that 
they could not fuccivsNfuIly interfere. But suppose ati Indian or a 
Kaffir in S«>uth Africa were treated in a way so monstrously unjoat 
that they could hardly conceive South Africa to be guilty of it. 
They would then be justified in saying, “ Unle.ss yon refuse to paaa 
“Ibis Act, or unleKS you consent to our vetoing this Act, we will 
“withdraw the liritish troops from the country.” The position of 
the ordinary worker on the Rand w.as to a certain extent com- 
parable with the position of the Indian or the Kaffir in Soath 
Africa. It was more comparable to the position of raembera of 
those two subject nationalities that it is comparable to the poaition 
of the trade unioui.st in England. 

Sir J. I). Rees observwl (hat Mr. MacDonald had taken excep- 
tion to General Smuts’ statement that he had pat in a memorial 
prayer for the deportation of Mr. (JalbraitH dole from British 
East Afric.a. He immediately accejited that denial, hut did he 
not be.artily approve of the deportation of Mr.. Cole, wHioh waa a 
perfeovly legal act, because in British Bast Africa, as in British 
India, there were laws which allowed the Exeontiva to resort to such 
measures ? 

After further discussion, the House divided, when there appeared’ 
— for the aiuendmeot, 50, and against, 214. 
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The Muslim Deputation 


This week’w Comrade wa?' ready on Saturday, but in view of so im})ort4iiit an event a.s the projected 
Muslim Deputation to H, E. tlie \ icteroy which was to bo received on th(‘ 2.5th instjint we delayed the 
publication of the week’s issue and now reproduce iKith the A<ldress and His Excellency’s reply. 
The Deputation was fvdly re]>ri‘senuitive of various shades of Muslim opinion in India, and although 
some notal)le Musssdmans such as Dr. hjlnd, the Hon. Mian Mohamed Shah, and the Nawab Bahadur 


of Dacai were unavoidably aliseiit, they liave expressed llieir syni})athy and fidl agreement with 
its objects. The veteran leader of the comnuinity, Nawab \'iqar-id-Mulk Bahadur, was to have 


headed the Depuhition at the invitation of the Hon. tlu; Raja Saheb of Mahinudabad who organised 
it ; but ill-healtli prevt'iiied liim from doing so, and his medical adviser, Dr. Ansari, after examining 


him carefully could not agree to the proposal to Iwing th(‘ Nawab Saheb t(.) D(*lhi in his present state 
of health. It is worth Tioting, how^cviT, that the Nawaib Salieb expressed the fullest confidence in 


the Haja Saheb and said that although he was formerly a ])rey to grave apprehensions about 


the well-l)eing of the community in the future, he wais now happy in the belief that a man 


of the devotion, courage 
to guide the counsels 
reading its Address and 


and defe.nnination of the Raja Sah(‘b of Mahmudabad had 
of the Mussalmans of India. The Raja Saheb headed the 
subsetjuently presenting its Members to H. E. the \Mccroy 


been found 
Deputation, 
who shook 


hands with every one 
the adjoining room. To-day 
deal with His Excellency’s reply in our 

Address of the Muslim Deputation. 

To 

His Excellency the Riykt Honvurable 

BARON HARDINGE of PENSHURST. 

P.r., G.C.B., (fX:.M(T., G.C.V.O. 

G.M.S.I., GM. T. E., f.S. t/., 
Viceroy and Gocernor-Cienernl of hidin. 

Mat it Plkasb Youh ExcKia.KMcv, 

Wk, the represeulatives of the Mueliin connunnity, reflecting 
T»noM« ehAdes of re?i>onHible Mneiini op'nion in India, hnitibly 
beg to approach Your Excellency ou l»ehalf of onr cc-religionists 
and onr»ely«« with a view to lay before ^fonr hil-welleDcy certain 
matters of the highest inoineot relatiug to our comiwunity. For 
this opportonity so graciously adordod to us by Yoor Excellej>cy 
«a oAunot but be deeply grateful. The privilege which enablon the 
Indian eobjects of His Majewty the King-Emperor lt> wait in 
dtputatioo upon hie represtentative ou occasions of importance is 
highly prized, and ie, we venture to think, of inestimable value in 
ib« special circuinstanoea of the governance of India. 

As Yoor Excellency is aware, the political activity of our 
<x>tDmaDity in recent years took its initial irapnlse from the great 
Deputation that waited in 130C at Simla upon Your Excellency’s 
pred ec essor, Lord Miuto, whose recent sad death we, along with the 


which we hop»‘ to liriiig out at an early date. 

rest of the people of India, no deeply mourn. The extended 
opportunities for participating in pultlic affairs which the liberal 
policy of the Government was then creating for the people of 
this country had brought liome t(» the Mussalmans the imperative 
necessity of organising themselves for effective and fruitful 

co-ojxTHtion with Goveriimeut and with other communities. 
Kesponding to the call of sneh a generous policy on tha part 
of Government, the Mussalmans succeeded in a great 
measure in drawing together and organising their social and 
political forces in an incredibly short space of time, and as 

a prominent instance wo may (juote the establishment 
of the All-India Moslem League, which has ever since continued 
to be the true representative organisation of Indian Mussalmans. 
The latent vit.-vlity of .inr community began to manifest itself soon 
after and marked the new era of an awakened conKcionsness. 
Along with an earnest desire to take their full share in the 

responsibilities of civic life, the Mns^Hlrnans of India realised 

even more vividly than ever tliat their future progress depended 
Ibtefly upon the energy and vigour with which they undertook 
the task of carrying out the educational prdicy formulated 
by theii greatest leader, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, more than throe 
decades ago. 

Your Excellency, we may with pardonable pride bore refer to 
the nn[u-eceden ted promptiinde with whicli the comninnity met 
and overcame the financial dilfl roliios thut. stood in the may of the 
grant of a Charter for the estahlishment of a (Juiveniity of our 
own. In this e-m tied ion it trill not l»o perhaps out of place to 
mention that the flAtreniely arduuns and constructive work of elabora- 


and jrro^iioiisly' askod thoin to partiike of refroshiuouts served in 
we publish ottr first article on the subject of tlu; Deputation and shall 
next 
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tiog « Oocuiiitotion Wor the Maaliro (Joivereitj w*» Uken uji oy 
the oomiaanitj with earnt'Htneae »h<I xoal, and the reeuU lead* ua 
to )iope that, whon*jver required, willing and competent workers will 
be readily fo-Pt^icoraing. Tliat long cherished desire, however, 
for the CMtabliebment of the Moslem IToiverHity still remains 
•nfolfilled. 

Before we could secure the result of our labours in this 
•onnection events of nnparalleled raagnitade and absorbing interest 
to Miwsilraans followed one another in a rapid and bewildering 
•ncoession. Your Excellency, it could not h«ve been expected that 
they would fail to make a deep and painful impression upon the 
Mussalmaos of this country. It must l>e apparent to all observers 
that the combination of such uni'orturmte events as then ocour- 
cd was absolutely unprecedented, and the MiHsalmaiis of India were 
face to face with a wholly abnormal situation. Your Excellency, 
whose groat sympathy was with us throughout our protracted 
anlleriags, is well aware of the inUmsily and poignauce of our feel- 
ingt io that dark hour. But no one can point to a single 
iocident suggesting, however remotely, that the Mussalmans of 
lodia had lost their sanity of judgment and self-restraint during a 
period of unusual gravity, or that they had departed oven by a 
bair's breadth from the tradition of staunch and unwavering 
loyalty to the British Throne and to His Majesty’s Oovernment 
eatabllabod by law in India. 

Despite those undeniable facts, ne have noticed with deep 
pain and resentment a series of deplorable attempts that have 
recently been made in certain quarters to vilify our community, 
misrepresent our attitude towards (iovernroeut, and cast unmerited 
Mpersions on the character and motives of whole classes of His 
Majesty’s Muslim subjects with a view to discredit them in 
the eyes of Hovorument and of their British follow-subjects. It 
bes been ofionly declared that leaders of the Muslim community 
inflame religious passions, promote racial antagonism and lose no 
opportunity of abusing British Rule and vilifying the Christian 
religion, and that a new party already begins t. dream of expelling 
the British from India. It has also been stated that a sinister 
feature of this now Muslim movorneot is that Aligarh graduates are 
in the van and are openly preaching hostility to British Rule and 
that attempts are being made t<. tamper with ilie loyalty ol 

MnsUin troops. 

Yonr Excellency, after having stood the repeated test of 
actual experience in times of great public excitement, we never 
expected suoh cruel attacks a1 a time when we were under the 
Hb«dow of a great calamity and needed all the sympathy and 
gOOd-wUl to which we were entitled. Y-.ur Excellency will, we 
trust, pardon os for any warmth of language into which we may 
be betrayed in repudiating such wicked libels on tlie fair name of 
geventy millions of His Majesty s loyal Mnslim subjects in India. 
Wo ou behalf of our comnumity and ourselves, uiihtsitatingly 
eharaotcrisc these allogaLi^ us as gross and baseless calumnies opposed 
in the bigheat degree u> the best iult rests of the Empire In ordinary 
»»i«nmatanceH irrwpoUHible attacks on OMiiiinunitics, as on iudividnals, 
r, “ Tl'ted wiih tl.o ol cout„, B.a .ho U.„ 

taken upon ihcmseUcs the task of maligning our community are 
both presisteut and rt^s.mr.X'ful, and their sinister efforU have been 
asaiated by the wide publicity given to their allegations in Kng- 
Uod as well as in this country.' We. therefore, apprehended 

that, unless some opportunity such as this was ufTordud to us, it was 
not possible for a community ciremnstanood as ours to give such 
allegatioua an effectual, authoritative and adequate contradiction. 

Your ExccUcucy. our desire is not U. prefer requests or to 
gite expwweioo to grievances of a character such as in ordinary 
praoUce form the subject-matter of deputations. But there is 

uoibing that wt prime more highly than the recognitiou of our 
loyalty, and it '*» witii refersneo to this that we have craved 


Your Excellency's leave to approach you. We avail oorselvea of 
this opportunity to declare with ail the emphasis that we can command 
that Indian Mussalmans cherish this tradition no less dearly io-daj 
tlian they did at any time previously in their history. 

Your Excellency will, we trust, accept our assurance that we 
desire nothing better tbuii this, that absolute confidence should exist 
l»etwcen the people and the (Government, and that that friendlist feelinga 
siumid prevail between the various communities of India ; but it has 
pained us greatly that sinister motives should be ascribed in soma 
quarters to the efforts that are ioeing made to make the relations 
between the two great sister communities of India more hariooniona 
and friendly. 

Y our Excellency has endeared yourself to the whole of India by 
your large-hearted sympathy with the people of this country, yonr 
generous appreciation of tlieir aspirations and the high statesmanship 
which has characterised your ride. (Grateful as we are for the bonefita 
that have resulted from your liberal aud progressive administration 
in wtiich we have participated with the rest of lodia, we have 
H|)ecial reason to offer our respectful gratitude to Your Excellency 
for the unfailing consideration that you have shown for the 
feelings and sentiments of our iMUimuoity, and for the policy 
of Your Excellency’s Government with regard to our educational 
requirements of which we hope to see an early fruition. It is, therefore, 
a matter of special pleasure to us to approach Your Excellency with 
this our humble address conveying to Your hlxcellenoy our heart-felt 
assurances of the oontiiiued and uDim{)eaobable loyalty of the comma-' 
iiity we represeut, and we trust Vour Excellency will bo pleased 
to cummuuicate tliese assuraucus to His Majesty the Eiug' Emperor. 

Wo littve the honour to subscribe uursolvee 
Youi Excellency’s 

Dai HI : March 26th, 1914. 

Most Obedient Humble Servanta 

[Wc give below the names and distinctions of the sigbai«»riait to 
the Deputation’s Address. Ed. Comrade.] ^ 


i Signatories to the Address, 

l. Nawab ZulHqar Ali Khan Saheb, O.S.I., «f Maler Kotla. 
(F'ornicrly Member of the Imperial Legislative Oonncil.) 

'i. Dr. Naxiruddiu Hasan, M.A., (Cantab.) LL. D., (Dublin) 
Bar,-at-Law, Lucknow. 

.’I, The Hon. Raja Sir Moliainod .\li Mobamod Kbaw 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Mahmuiabad. 

4. Haji Mobaiiied Musa Khan Sabeb of DaUnli, Aligarh, 
o. Muiishi Mohamed EUtesham Ali Salieb of Lucknow. 

6. Erince Ghulam Mohaiiiod, Ex-Slierifl of Oakmtiat, 

(Mysore Family.) 

7. Aqa Syed Husain Saheb SUustari of Calcutta. 

8. Prince Afsar-ul-M ulok Akrarn Musaiii, Calcutta. (Ottdk 

Royal Family.) 

‘f. I'rinco Ahmed Halim-ux-Zaman, Tialcutta (Mysore FakttU^.) 
10. Haji Bakbsh Ellahi Khau Saheb, C.I.E., Delhi. 

U. Shafa-ul'Mulk Hakim Raziuddin Rhan Saheb, Delhi. 

12. The Hon. Captain Malik Ciuer Hayat Khan Tlwana, 

C.I.E. ‘ ; 

13. Mufti Fida Mohamed Khan, Bar. -wt- Law, Peebawar. 

14. Maabarnl Haque Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Baukipore. (Formeriy 

Member of the Impenal LegiabitiTe CouneU.) 
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15. Mohatned Aishar Ali Esq., B. A., Vakil, lion. Joint 
Secretary of the Alhlndia Muslim League, Lucknow. 

^ 16. Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, B.A., M.S.,M.D., (Edin.) 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., (Lond.) Uelhi. 

17. Rkan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Salud), Itetiied Political 

Assistant of Lahore. 

18. Captain Nawab Ahmed Nawaz. Khan Sado/.ai, Deru Ismail 

Khan. 

19. Nawal) Abdul Majid Saheb, C.l.E,, Liar.^at-Law, Allahabad. 

(Formerly Member of the Imperia! Tiegislative Council.) 

20. L'be Hon. Khan Bahadur Khwaja Vusuf Siiah, Amritsar. 

21. Khan Bahadur Shaikii Ghulam Sadi(} Saheb, .ViuritHar. 

22. Syod Abdur Rashid, B.A.. LL.B., II on. Secretary, Provincial 

Muslim FiCague, Ajuiere. 

28. The Uou. Mr. Ghulam ilnsuin, Li.. H., Hyderabad 

Sind. 

24. Jlaji i; suf Haji Ismail Sobbaiii, President .Vnjuinan-i- 

Islam, Bombay. 

25. MouJvi Syed Abul-AHs Saheb, Uoucoy, Magistrate, Patna. 

26. Khan Bahadur Nawab Sarfaraz. liuaain Khan Saheb, 

(Formerly Member of the Provincial liegislative Council.) 
Patna. 

27. Mohamed All Tyebji Kadorbboy, Keq., liar,-at-Law, 

President, Anjumaa-i-Zia-ul'lsUm, Bombay. 

28. Shaikh Mohamed Faoq Saheb, B.A., FiL. B., Fyzabad. 

29. Hafin Mohamed Abdul Flaliin Saheb, Cawnpore. 

50. Syed Faslur Rahman Salieb, B. A., I.L. B., Cawnpore. 

51. Mohamed Ali lisq., B. A., (Oxon.), Editor of 

‘‘ The Comrade” and “The Ilamdard” Delhi. 

82. The Hon. Khan Bahadiu* Mir Asad Ali, Madrs^a. 

88. The Hon. Syed Qamarul Huda, Bar.-at-liaw, Bakhtiarpure, 
Patna. 

84. Mohamed Ali Jinnah Esq., Bar.-ai Ijhw, (Formerly 
Member of the Imperial Ijegictlative Council.) Bombay. 
35. Hhaukat Ah Esq,, Mo’tauiid-i-Khadim-ul-Khuddam.i- 
K aba, Delhi. 

,36. Maulvi Habihut Rahman Khan Saheb Sherwani. Aligarh. 

37, Sahebeada Aftab Ahmed Khan Eaq., Bar.-at-Law, Aiiguib. 
(Formerly Member of the Provincial Legislative Couuoil.) 

88. Shaikh Abdullah Esq., B.A., FA.. B., Aligarh, 

39, Kliau Baliadur Maulvi Maqbool Alum Saheb. Vakil, 

Benares. 

40, Taeadduq Ahmed Khan Esq., Bar. at-F.aw, Aligarh. 

41, The Hon. Mr. G. M. Bhurguri, B.ar.-at-l(aw, Sindh. 

42, M, Abdul Aziz Esq., Bar-at-liHw, F’rwide^t N.-W, K. P. 

Muslim (4Aague, F^eahawar. 

48. SliaraR- ul-Ulama Moolvi Shibli Saheb Noiuani. 

44. Maulvi Gholam Haider Khau Saheb of the “Zamindar,” 

Lahore. 

45. Nawab Mohamed Jafar Ah' Khan Saheb of Shish Mahal, 

Lockbow. 

44. Nawabaada Mohamed Syed Ali Khan Saheb, B. A., Shish 
Mahal, Lucknow. 

47. MauUna Maulvi Abdul Bari Saheb, Firaugi Mahal, Luck- 

now. 

48. Itonlvi Hbolam Mohiy-ud-din Saheb of Kasut, Pleader, 

Punjab. 

40. Khan Bahadnr Sbams-ul-Ulama Maulaua Abut Khair 
Saheb, Qhuipv. 
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50. Masudul Hasan Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Moradabad. 

51. The lion, .Manlvi Syed Mohamed Tahir Sahob, Vakil, 

Monghyr. 

52. Chawdhry Mohamed .\ jirul Haque Saheb, Bakhtiarporc, 

Monghyr. 

5.3. Maulvi Sliaikh Ivtinial-ud-din Abroad Saheb, Zamindar 
Mushkipore, Monghyr. 

54. Shaikh Zuhur Ahmad I'lsq., BHr-at-Lavv, Allahabad. 

55. Khau Saheb Maulvi Bashir Ali Fvhan Saheb, Houy. 

Secretary .Aujumi'o i Himayet-i-lKlani, F^ahore. 

5ti. Nawab Mohamed .\li Khun Saheb QRzilbaKli of IjaFiorc. 

57. Abdul Majid Khwaja Esq., B.A (Cantab.) Bar.-at-Law, 

Aligarh. 

58. Syed Ali Abbas ibikliari, Es(j., FFoii. Seerretary, ProvinoiM 

Muslim League, I’esliawar. 

.55). The lion. Nawab Vlobamed Ibrahim Ali Khau Saheb, Ivunjr 
pura, I'unjab. 

bt). Syed Zahur Ahmed Esq., B.A., LL.B., floint Secretary, 
U.l*. Pr.ivincial Muslim League, liUcknow. 

Cl. Syed Abdul Aziz Esq., Uar-at-ljaw, Bankipore. 

62. Khan Bahadur, Syed .Vli Uasau ii^han Saheb, Retired 
Member of the C/ouncil of Indore State, Ex-Prime 
Minister of .iaoru State. 

C3, Syed Wazir Hasan Esq , B.A., LL.B.. Hon. Secretary, 
.Ml-lndia Muslim Fjeague, Foicknow. 

64. Ahsanul Haijue Esq., Bar-at-l.iaw, Jullunder. 

65. Maulvi Mr.hboob Alum Sahel), I'jditor of “The Paisa 

Akhbar”. l>ahore. 

CC. Maulvi Mohamed Vaqub Saheb, Vakil, Moradabad. 

67. Khan Bahadur Maulana H. M. Mal&k Saheb, PreHtdent, 

C. 1*. Muslim l.(eHgue, Nugpore. 

68. The Hon. .Mr. Alxlulhusain Adamji Peerbhoy, J.P., Bombay, 
65). Haziq-ul-Mulk Haknu llatiz Ajmal Khau Sahob, Delhi. 

70. Major Syed Hasan IMlgrami, M.l)., D.F’H., I.M.S., Retired. 

71. Khwaja Gul Mohamed Khau, Pleader, Punjab. 

72. The Hou. Si)' Fazalbhoy Cui-rimbhoy Ebrahiiii, K.C.I.E., 

Bombay. 

73. The Hon. Raja Syed .Vbu Jafar Saheb of Pirpur, Fyzabad. 

74. The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chowdhry, 

of Dhunburi, Distriet Myiueusingh, Bengal. 

75. I he Hon. Sir Ibrahim RahlmLoolla, Ivt., Bombay. 

76. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-ud-din Saheb of Meerut. 

77. Syed Alay Mohamed Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Retired Deputy 

Commissioner, Lucknow. 

78. Maulaua Syed Karaniat Husain SaheC, Bar.-at-Law, Ex- 

•ludge. High Court., N.-W. F^., Lucknow 

71). The Hon. Shaikh SluUiid llusuin, B. A., LL.B., (Cantab.) 
Bar-at Fjuw, FiUcknow, Taluqdar of Gadia. 

80. Nawab Mohamed Ishaq Khau Saheb, Hon. Secretary to the 

Board of Trustees of the M. A.-O. College, Aligarh. 

81. Shams-ul FJlama Syed Ahmed Saheb, Fmam Jarai' Musjid, 

Delhi. 

82 Qazi Najm-ud-diu Ahmed Saheb, Meerut. 

88. K. M. Ghulam Husain Esq., B. A., Sub-Editor of 
“The Comrade”, Delhi. 

84. Maulana Khwaja Hasan Nizami, Delhi. 




The Gtnuracle. 
H. E. the Viceroy’s Reply, 


Qsvtlbmbk, — 

It U A Koarce of inach pleasure 0 me to have thie opportanitj 
of receiving a depatation of the Mohaniedan comrounity of nuch a 

7 

nepraecQtatire oharacter as that whieV I have the pleasure of seeing 
hare before me to-day. 

Yon hare referred, in the address which I am very happy to re- 
cairc from yon, to the reinvigoraU^d vitality of your own community 
dnring the past few years, and it is a fact to which 1 am able to bear 
testimony and at the same titue to welcome. There is no doubt that 
dnring the past 40 years a great change has i wept over Islam in 
India, but zeal for the Moslem faith and for uhe uplifting of the 
ooramanity, and the loyalty of the Moslems to the Government of 
this country where they live and find freedom of worship, have gone 
hand in hand, and have created a high ideal from which the com 
munity has never wavered. This indeed was the policy advocated 
by the late Sir Hyed Ahmed, the distinguished reformer and leader 
of the Indian Mohamedan community, and I can only staU? my 
firm conviction that in pursuing that policy the true salvation of 
the Mobamodans of India is to he found. It is a policy worthy of 
a oofumnnity of political aud .social importance sm ii as your'o. There 
is no donbt that Mohamedan sentiment has been greatly stirred by 
recent events outside India, and that for a time a restless spirit prevail- 
ed which might have been interpreted by tho.'e who regarded merely 
the troubled surface of the water as a dangerous portent, hut which 
those who could see below the surfat^o were well aware, betrayed no 
real antagonism between Government and your cof imiinity. Tt 
ia true that feelings have been sore, and that here and there this 
has found expression in bitter or heated words, which it would have 
been better to have left unsaid. And it is true, unfortunately, 
that writers in the English and foreign press have freen misled by 
aaoh expressions and, owing to a merely superticial comprehension 


M«r^ 

of the Mohamedan train of thought, bare misrepreeented the attithd* 
of your community and attributed to them actions and thonghts 
which those who know you well can only regard as a deep misnnder" 
standing. 1 can well sympathise with yonr feelinga of resentment at 
aspersions that have been cast upon you and yonr people as a whole, 
but I can only assure yon that I and my Government hare never 
doubted the unswerving loyalty which wc know quite well to Ire 
one of the noblest end most sacred traditions of yonr community. 
I need hardly repeat to you here what I said in the Legislative 
Council at Simla on the i7th September last to the rcabsatiori by 
the British Government of the absolute necessity for the raain- 
tenance of the ntaim quo as regards the Holy Placcp in Arabia, 
but I would point out that this is an important and powerful link 
between yonr cominunity and the Government of our King-Emperor, 
for it is only in view of the religious interests of the MohaaHedana 
of India and the value that the Guveruinent attach to religions 
freedom and Mohamedan control of the Holy Placea that 

such a responsibility could rest upon Great Britain. Now that 
peace has been happTy restored in Europe and Asia, I look 
forward with hope and confidence to a period of peaceful 
development of the Mohamedan community by meaus of self improve- 
ment and education, and to a policy of solidarity and co-operatioa 
with Government of all loyal, moderate and sober opinion for (he 
welfare and. progress of this Empire which wo all of us have so much 
at iieart. 

In conclusion I thank you very warmly for the friendly tone of 
jour personal references to myself and tlio policy that I have tried to 
follow. I cordially welcome the assurances that you have given me 
of the continued and unimpeachaiile loyalty of the community wbick 
you represent which 1 will not fail to transmit to the King 
h^ini)eror, altiiough for mo such assurances were not needed, and I 
devoutly hope that the pure and unalloyed faith of your people ia 
the unity of God and of loyalty to their rulers may burn like a flame 
and ever grow brighter to lighten jour path for many ages to come. 
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India in the House of Commons,' 

Tuk Sitapur Murdku Case. 

Mr. Mciiell aaked the Under- Secretary of State for India whether 
he could now give any further information with regard to the 
Sitapnr murder case, and especially as to the trial and acquittal 
of a man named Baihan Singh, on the charge upon which two men 
who had been acquitted by^ tiie Sessions .luclge were afterwards 
hanged, and the third man named Oanga Singh was still in fonnl 
servitude; whether he could say why no mention was made of the 
prosecution of Bachan S;ngh in the Papers laid before the House ; 
and whether, in view of all the circumstances of this case and the 
suspicion that existed in the minds of many unprejudiced per8on.s 
that there had been a serious niisonniage of justice, the Secretary of 
State would now advise the exercise of the Royal preropH^ive of 
mwcy in favour of Hanga Singh. 

Mr. Montague; Bachan Singh abscmded ifter the murder and 
was not arrested until Octoher 20, 1012, ^boni six weeks af^er the 
execution of the other two men. He was tried hy tiu Sessions 
Judge, Lucknow, on Kchrnary 1.^, found guilty, and condemned 
to transportation for life. lie appealed to the Court of the .ludicial 
Coroniissionor. 1'he appeal was decided on May 1‘? in favour of 
the appcDaru. At tlie time when Papers were presented this case 
had not been Immghf to the uotice of the Secretary of State. Pull 
information was received on Augu.st 25. After careful consideration 
th.e Secretary of Stale is convinced that tlie circum.stnnoes of tins 
case in no -way alVect the justice of the decision in (ho previous 
case : and he has already, iii reply to a petition on lichalf <>f (janga 
Singh, refused to advise tlu' exercise of the Royal prerogative. 

Mr. Swift MncNeill : Is the hon. gentlcMuan aware that this 
man was tried and acqc.ilted on the sai’ic evidence as the three 
other prisf)ners, two <tf whom were cxeci.ted and as to the one 
who it- nciw in penal servitude, is ho likewise aware that one of (ht 
judges, the .ludicial (h.rnmissioncrs, who acquitted this mun, con?ilitut- 
cd the Irench that convicted the other three ? 

Mr. Montagiie ; I think that thohon. gentleman has a question 
later upon the evidence. It is not the case that ho was oitlier 
convicted or acquitted on tho eame evidence In regard to the 
(ptesliou as to the judges, the Secretary of State took all the 
circumstances into consideration. 

Mr. Morrell : Is it not the case that Gatiga Singh, who i.s now 
ill penal servitude, if seiving tliat under a sentenee which was 
never passed iijstu him by tho judge who tried him, bocanse h* was 
acquitted by the judge who tried tho cs.se and win sentenced by a 
man who hod never seen him 7 

Mr. Montague : I oeliio’e he was scutenced on appeal. 

Mr. Morrell ; Did my hoo. friend himself say that the ajipeal 
was in no sense a re (rial, but was roerdy an appeal agoiiist a previous 
Roqiiittal ? 

Mr. Montagu#- 1 beliere my hou, friend remembers the elaborate 
discuBsiuii we had on a fcitner occaaion, 

Mr. Swift MaeNeill asked the Pnder-Secr'-tary of Stule for 
ludra whetluT lie wa.s n »w awme that for the s«m« oflcncD for which 
Ch»1kou Sin«b, Sikbdnn Singh, snd Singh were tr»«;d hy 

Mr. Kell, ihe Session.^ Judge at Sii’ipi.r, and a< quitted, and were, 
five monihh afior tfridr acquittal, re-triod by judicial C-unnu's^iouers 
on tho report of the evidence of wit ncKsea in the Court below who 
wwe nrJ examined or seen hy the CowimiHsioners, CliHlbau Singh 
and Sikhdan Singh being senleneed to death and executed, and 
Oanga Singh U-ing senten'-ed lo iVnal srrvit^ide, a lourth niaii 
Earned Bacbaa Singh was tried by anotlu r SeaKjoua Judge on 
exactly the fame evidence as wa- olTered in the case »)f the Siuglis, 
oonvicied hy him and senterjced not to death t*ot to liupri.sunmcnt, 
Eitd that that very appeal rcsrltcd in un scquiltal ; had he 
MKOctaibMl tbd cause of his having had no information from India 
M to the trial of Baohun .Singh s<. lately i.^ .\ugust 18 last, Imd he 
yet enquired what w.-va the reason of this oircmnstance, which tends 
to Urrow additional doubts on the gniit of the Singhs and to show 
that the Oovernnient of India would have favourably entertained 
their petition for nacrcy if that petition had not been withheld by 
Sir John ilewett, not having been communicated to tho India Office 
in the history of this transaction sent from the authorities in India 
and communicated by the Indian Office to this House ; and whether 
the Secretary of State would now advise the exercise of the pre- 
togative of tirerey in U»e case of Genga Singh. 

Mr. Montague : 1 would refer my hon. friend to the answer I 

hare just given to Mr. Moirell. But I must point out that the 
widence upon which Bachan Singh waa acquitted was not exactly 
the aama as that upon which the other tliree men were convicted. 
With regard to the second and third pRrts of the question, I 
l^vld temind my hon. friend that up to the time when Papers 


were picsented, this House was concerned with the Sitepnr case, 
so far as it concerned the trial of the three men acquitted by 
the Sessions Jndge and convicted hy the Judicial Commissioner on 
appeal, and thereby raised the general question of appeals against 
acquittals and the disj^obal of petitions of persons under the sen- 
tence of death. The records of the subsequent trial of Bachan 
Singh were not among tho papers called for by the Secretary of 
State, who wa.s then unaware of the proceedings against him, 
and acre evidently not judged relevant to the specific issue raised. 
But when the ajipenl of (iaiiga Singh, under sentence of trans- 
portation, came before the local government, the possible hearing 

of Bachan .Singh’s acquittal was not overh.oked hy tiiem, and the 

record was then transmitted to (he .Sociotary of State, and was 

considered by liim when he disposed of the appeal and refused to 
advise the exerci.se of the Royal jirerogative. 

Mr. .Swilt MiicMeill : When did the Secretary of Stale first 
hear of this case ? Kiiclian Singh was convicted on October 12 , 1912 , 
and the other case did not come up until June of last year. 

Mr. Montague : If trie lioii. gentleman will look at the answer 
1 gave to Mr. M(.rrell, a cojiy of wliich T will give him, he will see 
all the dates be asks for are set out. 

Mr. Morrell : Cun the hon. Member tell me if tho appeal of 

Gangu Singh ever came before the Vierroy in-Coniicil 7 

Mr. Montague ; I think it was granted, hut if the hon. geutle- 
mau will give uotice I will give him accurate information. 

Acckai.s Aoairht A<-qpittai.h in Iniha. 

Mr. 8w.lt MaeNeill n d ed the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether be w.ns aware that during tho years 1902-11 no 
fewer than tweut}' six Indians who had been tried on capital 
charges by s- ssion ju.lges, and having blood in peril of their lives 
had been ac,uitied were suiisequenily, on appeals preferred by 
Qovsrnrneut agiinst these orders (J acqnitlal, convicted of a 
capital otTeuce, l•euicuced to death, and actually executed ; whether 
the system umh-r which in India persons tried for murder and 
acquitted couM .subsequeutly he retried, convicted, sentenced to 
death, and -xecuted, applied only to j.ersons of Indian birth and 
not to persons of European birth and descent and was of recent 
origin , whether IT these apijeals from acquittals on capital charges 
instituted by (he Imiiau Government, the witnesseb in tho court below 
were not | roduci*d. their evidence given in that court being simply 
perused by the judges, anil that the accused persons thoraseh'es 
were not necessarily present ; .and whetlu-r the Secretary of State * 
for India, wlio some montliH ago had decided to consider if there 
were grounds for M'-c.snmitiiug this method of jirocediire in con- 
ducting such j.pp ' ds, hud yet taken the mutter into consideration ; 
and, it so, whet lie be bad decided tliat the tiaiue method of trial 
for capita! crimes should obtain for Indians and for Europeans 
alike, that in c.is«>h other than cajiital, in which ajipeals from 
acquittals were allowed this procedure should be reformed ; and, 
if so, what Were the coi.tcmplated reforms in that procedure. 

Mr. Montague ; The answer to the first part of tho question is 
in the aftirmative. I'lie system dn'es, as my hon. friend is aware, 
from 1S72 ; that 't indirectly ajqilies in the manner staled iu the 

second part 1 liuve already exfilaiued in rny answer to iiim on 

July 8 last. The answer to the third part is in the affirmative, 
excej.t iJiat (lie Aj'j.cllate Court may lake addilional evidence. 
With regard to the xtunaiuder of (be que.stiori, the Secretary of 

State ha.s ucdi'i c.iionlcration (lie wliole of the important question 
of anpenls against acquittals in all its bearings • no dc-ision has yet 
been reached. 

Mr. .Swiit MaeNeill ; Is the hon. gentleman aware (hat this 
appeal against ncquittals was instituted by Sir Fitzjanies Stephen 
in order to prcvt-iit Europeans being improperly acijuitled, and 

that it is now being used against a different class of persons? 

Mr Montague ; I beard the hon. gentleman argue that. 

Ukath Skntkhcks in thk Uniiko Pkovinckk. 

Mr. .Swift MaeNeill asked the t riidcr-Secretary of State for 
India whether he was aware that, of the twenty-six cases, in 
which, during the years 1902-11, Indians acquitted as the result 
of trials before sessions judges on capital charges where subse- 
qoently retried, convicted, sentenced to death, and actually 
executed, no fewer than thirteen were in the United Provinces and 
not one in Bengal ; and whether he could assign any reason for 
this divergence in the number of death sentences executed on 
prisoners in tho fiist instance acquitted of murder in the United 
Provinces and in Bengal. 

Mr. Montague : The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative. With regard to the second part, I would hesi- 
tate to give an opinion which, having regard to the differences 
between one province and another, woold not be authoritative. 
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Mr. Swift MaeNein : Is the hon. geatlemen ewers >tbel judges 
«pon the Bengal Bench, especiallx the Chief Justice, hare expressed 
IlMiaselres in nomeasured terms about ExecnUre action 7 

WHirrixo Skhtkxoks in InoiA. 

Mr. StHft MnoNwill asked the Under-Secrotarj of (State for 
India the result of his enquiries into the prevalence of whipping 
sentences in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh uiid in 
Borina. 

Mr, Monlngne : The Secretnrjr of State has received reports from 
the two local governments concerned, arifk is Hatisfied that in both 
provinces the ns well as the letter of the Wliipping Act of 

1909 is oarcrully oi>H<M'vc(!, and that the jjwiniNlinient of whipping is in 
neitiier case mnhily awnided. 

Mr. Swift MmjNfill also asked (he Under-Sccretay of State 
for India if he would state Iiow many judicial Hciitences for whipping 
were passed in India, province by province, during the years 191 1 
and 1912. 

Mr. Montag'ie: Murma — !91 1, 2,l.^S ; 1912,2,205. United 
Provinces — ^191 1, 2,992 ; 1912, 2,()(>2. PunjiU> — 191 1, 1,135 ; 1912, 
1,149. Nor) h West Frontier Province — 1911, HI ;1912, 120. 
Bombay — 1911,859 ; 1912,901. Centra! Prnvinces — 1911,518; 
1912, 529. Madras— 191 1, f>lH ; 1912. 684. Hengal— 1911, 816 
(including Ihdmr and O isaa, hut not Ua.slern Bengal) ; 1912, 689 
(Inoluding Eastern Bengal), Eastern Bengal and Assam — 1911, 
929 ; liehar and Oi'hsu, 1912, 256 ; Assam, 1012, 12 i. 

Mr, Swift MaoNeill a.skeJ if tho United Provinces did not top 

the list. 

Mr. Montague said he believed that was the case. 

Tine ScHooi. oir Ouikntal. LAsrauAoas. 

SIrJ. U, Bees asked the Prime Minister if he would stafo what 
progress had been made with the Scliool of Oriental Languages. 

Mr. Asquith ; The charter for the school is now being con- 
•idered by tho Privy Council. The alterations in the buildings 
recommended in the first interitn report of Lord Cromer'a Coia- 
milicc are slill under cmisideral ion. 

Sir J. 1). Uees ; Is the right hon. gentleman nwaro that progress 
hM been much fatder in the smaller City of Vladivostock, where they 
Already have a well-equi|tped Oriental Sehool 7 

Mr. Asquith : 1 am not acqtiaioted with that. 


Ottoman Public Debt, 

Sor Adam Block*! Report. 

Tbu annual report of the Council of Administration of the Ottoman 
Pnblio Debt for the period from March 14, 1912, t<> March 19, 1913, 
i« now puhlishod, with a special report by Sir Adam Block, the 
repreeenlative of the Britisli and Dutch bondholders. Referring 
to the war, itumense areas of territory, he saya, were for months 
davostated by the opporing forces, and in those districU the collection 
of revenue wan naturally almost out of the question. “Owing to the 
naval operations of the Indligorents, ail business and trade, as well m 
transport and sale «)f salt, w*u« restricted on the coasts of tho ASgean 
and of the Red 8«a. By the closing of the Dardanelles e<»mmuaica- 
tion with the Capital was almost entirely suspended fur a 
considerable period. U is not enrprisiug under these cir«:uias> 
Unoes that the receipts of the Public Debt Administration 
should show a decrease compared with tho pr«H*ediug year. From 
the outbreak of tlm war with the BaUan Statoi the Council ot 
the Debt had to rely ohiefiy on the Anatolian Provinces for its 
revenues, and in spite of the natural reaction of tho war in these 
districts the receipts have come in with praiseivorthy regularity, the 
decrease on the total reecipts l>t'iug, as I have said, leas thsn wsa to 
be expected. The lesuiis of last year compared with the preceding 
year show deoreaseof .61886,461. ’ “IVsimiatio rumours,” says Sir 
Adam Block, “have been so p( rsislent that anything I may say of 
an optimistic nature may be rt>ceived with sccpticisiu, but nevertiielees 
I have no hesitation |n aftiruing that the chock in the steady 
improvement of the ciMinomic coiuhiiou of the country for a number 
of yoarw pa-st is <‘i»ly touif.iorAiy,'' and tiist in ,q,ite of tlie war and 
the finauciul stisita of the Turkish (Jovernmeat there is every reason 
to believe diat with peace assured the roveimes will conliune to show 
a steady incre.^se.” I'ho Bondholders, it is said, need lisvo no 
apprehension of any serious full in the yield of tho raven nes in 
general. The Turkish (jiovernment have been hard put to it to 
make both ends meet, hut great credit should be accorded to them 
for hariug throughout scrupulously respected their engagements to 
their creditors. Not <.nly have they observed a perfectly correct 
atUtnde with regard to the oeded revenaes bnt they have, as in pre> 
eediog years, afforded (he Debt Council all possible assistanoe 
throQi^out twenty-foar moutha of politioal and fioaucial crisit. 


Twb Pams Covfmbvoi^ 

As soon as the Conocil perceived that the oocnpation of thw 
Turkish Territories in Bnrope and in the iB^ean Islands by tlka 
Balkan States wonld interfere with the oollecLion of the assigned 
Revenues, nrgent representations were made to the Oreat Poweni 
with the object of protecting the rights of the Bondholders pt 
Turkey in those districts where tho Turkish writ no longer ran. 
The Debt Council suli.-iequently received asHUfauc«'< fr»ra the Balkan 
States that no prejudioe would be caused to the cn*dii.ors of Tnrkey. 
These assiiranco.s, unfortunately, were not eiiiiicly s<lhered to. A 
considerable lo.ss of Revenue has been iiiciirrt< I which the Statea 
concerned will be called npon to niuke irocul. In spite of the 
representations made by the Uoiincil of Fi leii^n B indhoiders, and 
some of the other syndicates, the iidiiiissiori of a representative of 
the Debt C<»uncil was found iinaceefilable. The Om loi 1 of tite Oeht 
lias recently pre|)ftred tables for the next meeiiiig .f tho Gunferenoe 
fixing the slonre of the Debt f<*r eacli State in proiiorii<m to the new 
tcrrit<»ry aorpiired, and it is to be lioped tliat the liual decision ot 
the (Joiiference will not long l)e delayed, an I that ultimately the 
Great Powers will oiisme that the rights of ih 'ir respective bond' 
holders are duly respo<‘ted. Should this pr >ve 1 1 lie tlte case, the 
bondholders will not su/Ier by the lo.ss of tenit ny to Turkey. 

Tun Futohe. 

The last two years have been a most critical period for Turkey, 
and it has seemed at limes as if the fiuaoeinl res .moes of tlic couolry 
could not stand ttie strain without recourse to llie u! 'ption of regtrst^ 
table measures which would, have alfected the acq i le.d riglits of the 
crediUirs of Turkey. If the Balkan St etes are called upon to pay 
their proper share of the External Debt of I'uik’-y, the loos of 
revenue will no( be so keenly felt, and the An itoliiui Rc.vcnues, whirjk 
will show renewed elasticity ns soon os the ellvcis of the war ha?a 
passed away, will n<»t he burdened by nn increased .soare of the Pondgu 
Debt, tbns depriving Tnrkey of the uie.ins (i esisuring abettor 
adminislration and of consolidating the liiianrial stability of the 
country. It is on this that the interu'iU of tin Uondholdera of 
Turkey depend for the future security of (heir l» )lding, and the 
aetllement of the share of the Balkan States in llov Foreign Debt of 
Turkey requires therefore the S|)ecial aitent ion a id the vigilance of 
all those who {xiseess a stake in the Ottoman FiUjiire. The Mtoation 
io day is very sorions, and tho finances of 'I'urkey wdl require oarefal 
handling and much care and attention. But, witiM the aitnation is 
nndonbtiHily ciitinal, it ie by no means denperate. If Turkey won- 
tinties to be deprived of legitimate means of pi teing the finaneea 
on a leitiiid basis, that danger becomes more immiiieut. If Tavkiy 
is to be financially bc}colted for ^lulitical ends, ibe Bondholdera wiay 
have to suffer, even if only for a time. Imme diate finaueUl rdlWf 
is necessary in the form of a consolidating or funding loaa. The 
Qovernment cannot without risk impose further direct taxaUon oa 
the agricultural population of the country. Serious effort# am 
being made to reduoe expenditure, and it is c mfideuily believed that 
in tiie coining year a very large reduction will be effected both in 
tho civil departments ot the State and io tho military estimatao. It 
is ho[)ed that the deficit of tho coming year of tlie r/rdiuary Badgei 
will not exceed two millions. “Turkey,” says ( lia writer, “bai for 
many months past been asking the Great Powers for foreign eaqNorU 
and inspectors, as well as for geniarmerid ollicers, fi>r the vafarM 
of the Civil Administration of the Anatolian proviucos. and for the 
rcsrrganisation of the provincial gendarmerie. The G >vero meet have 
spoiitansousiy offered to give foreigners so emoloy il very exteosi^ve 
powers. Up to the present, however, fur reas ons w!iich it is diffienlt 
to understand, no decision seems to have been co ue to, bnt 1 have 
reason to hope that the Oreat Powers wilt tio longer dealipt to 
agree to the proposals mad*^, nor litrllier hesitate to ate ml what tkay 
themselves have been advocating and insisting upon in the iatotMli 
of Ttirkey for more than a quarter of a century.” 


The Morning Post*s Opinion. 

Sir Adam Utoox’s annual report on the Ottonnn Pablie 1>4^ 
is one of the most trustworthy sources of inforiiirtioa iM>t iMily 
about Turkish finance but about many otlier asp5ata of Tttrklsli 
government and Turkish affairs. Its oufchor is h .Member the 
CouucU of Administration of the Debt and has (he great advakCagik 
of a mastery of the Turkitdi language, lie (horoiigitly oadanrtaMta 
the Turks and has their confidence, and in hU reports ai cm at 
explaining their position, as far as fiaaneial rcfiort allows, to the 
British public. Uis oifioial [loskion on the Gonticil of the 
Debt is that of representative of tbs British and Dateb b<Mid> 
holders, and ha has therefore to consider tiieir infaresti. Thii 
year he has to review a period in which luiki jr was at var^ 
and in which she has lost the greater part of tho 
territories from which (wo years ago she wot atill coileei|ing reramM.»>‘' 
Dttring the war, of oooitM, ravenne was not to U 
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Unropean proTtneee. But from the Asiatio prortooes, espeoiairy 
from Act* Minor, the reoeipte were regniar and the decrease of 
income was less than had been expected. The loss of Tripoli has 
not been a loss of rerenne except for the period of the war with 
Italy, because the Italian Government has paid Turkey two millions, 
■equivalent to the capitalisation at four per cent, of the revenue of 
Tripoli in the period before llio war. Nor will the lo.ss of the 
European provinces be more tlmn a limited financial loss, for t!»e 
Powers have agreed tliat arrangements are to ho made by which the 
Balkan States are to make up to tho bondholders whatever revenne 
would disappear in consequenco uf tho annexations. The financial 
■conference meeting at Paris fot this piirposo has not yet finisliod its 
work, but tho priuc'ple of eomju nsation by the Balkan States appears 
to have l)een estaldijslied withoi+t qiu siiou. 

The war has iqiset for (ho time the nltemi'ts made for a year or 
two before it lieguu to set in order tho (iiiuiicinl administration of 
Turkey. It was nntiiial ntul tiecessaiy (hat nil (he resources of 
Turkey Bhoiild bo devoud to the war and that liie civil departments 
of the Slate s'oMild he (eiiiporniily starved. It is now neeiilul to 
restore (hose dejuirlments, without depiiving (ho hondholders of 
the interest due to (hem. 'J his will he difllcult without a loan, nod 
Sir Adam Block plends for a loan. Tho (otul external doht of 
Turkey is a huudicd mid one luilHons, together with new loans, 
Ticasury bonds, ni.d advnnccB I'rror) Imiiks, amdiinling to twenty-four 
niiliiuns. Hir Aduiii Bhick (liinks that Bound security can he 
found for a h-aii whit h w. uld pay oil the recent advances and provide 
for immediate adiuiriistralivo wuuts. Thrso are urgent. ()(l[iciul.<-', 
dodges, and Police cauii it work unpaid, and though salaries were 
paid regularly from 1908 to the outhreak of tho war they have fallen 
into arrears. IJuless ilieir regular payment is speedily resumed 
^the administr -lioii will slip hack to tlie old system of corrupt and 
inefficient ofliciuhhmi which had hnuight Tuikey to tho verge of 
ruin.” The I'urki.'.li odicial, in (he opinion of Sir Adam Block, is 

as good as the ullieiul of oiiy other country so long os he i.s regularly 

and adequately puirl and properly cotitrolled. Meantime the receipts 
are not yet adequa'e to cover the ordinary expenditure. Accordingly 
Turkey must for some lime to come practise ecimoniy. Her Goveru- 
meut must utulers niid that the only salvation consists in a polii;y 
of thrift, and that a pruiod of pespc is necessary for restoring the 
vitality of the country. 'I'his ia, so far as the Tiukish Government 
is concerned, the chief luoial to be drawn from Sir Adam Block’s 
report. But uuiess thcio is some assurance that the Turkish 

Government is deicrnuued on a peaceful policy fliere is little prospect 
♦f any fresh loan, at any rate from Western Europe. The 

expressions used with regard to (he islands of the Ailgean in the 
Turkish reply to the Note of the Powers were consistent with the 
iuteution to begin another war ogj.iiist Greece at an early date, and 
the recent expenditure of a large emu, which Turkey obtained not 
from revenue hut hy borniwing, u|)o.i a baUleahip seems to point in 
the same direction. The Oovernmenta of the Powers have in their 
bauds a means of iuttueticing the Twi kish Government towards pence. 
It ooosisls in making ilie sedlcmetit of tiie iinar.cinl conference 
dependent upon 'uhc definite acceptnDce hy Turkey of the deei«ioa 
made by the Powers in regard to the islands. This would be a right 
and. projier step to take, for >t would be absurd for Greece to pay 
Turkey money to cover the Turkish debt in respect of Muoedouia ar.d 
the islands if that money we,r «3 to be used ior mobilising the rurkish 
Army and Navy for an attack ujiuri Greece The Iroprovement of 
Turkish administration is rmpraotieutde without European assistance. 
This Sir Adam Block freely admits, and he points to the excellent 
work done st the nqucr-t of ihe I'nikiah Government by Eorop<*an8 
soch as Sir Richard Crawford at the Customa. But U« reminds 
his rsaders that Tuikey has for many mouths past been asking the 
Great Powers for foreign eJtpeits and inspectors,''^ as well as for 
geadarmeria officers, fur the reform of the civil administration of 
th« Anatolian provinces. Up to tho date of the report, how**ver, 
which was the 9tii of JanuHiy, no decision had been reached in regard 
to what 6ir Adam Block evidently thought tho greatest service the 
Powers ouuld reiuler to the Turkish Government and the population 

Turkey. There were some reasons for this delay. Some of the 
Powers ftrO jealous of (lie employment in the Turkish service of 
subjects of some of the others. Tlic matter is therefore one requiring 
delicate and eometimes prolonged tiegotinlions. But eince Sir Adam 
Block wrote progresj haa been made. Only the other day it was 
annonoced tb.at an argeement had been reached lietween Turkey, 
Gftrraany and Russia for the adiuinistraliou of the two Armenian 
profinces under European ins^iectors. 

If there is, among those who now have ointrol of the government 
poliqy of 'l urkoy, a atnlosman Erg t-hesrted enough to be 
solely to fiis country’s welfare and large-minded enough 
to lece the real facts he may learrv from Sir Adam Block's rep«<rt, 
of wbicb he will be able to read between the linoi^'Whft are the con- 
ditions of the preservation of the Turkish ^mpire and of the 
reatoration of ita prosperity. They are to /begin with a frank 
MQiqptoiMBC of ihe tetuli of the late war andi /i resotote preservation 


of the peace for the next ten years. The first aeeessity is tka 
establisliment of efficient admioietratioa in Anatolia. That meaaa 
com{)etent and upright heads of prorinces and districts ; impartial 
courts sdininistoring justice to nil classes, races, and creeds ; and 
the construction of g<»od roads through the country as adjuncts to 
the railways that have been made and are al)out to Ikj made. If 
these tliree things are done tlie people will have seenrity for work, 
for earning, and for saving. Tlie revenue will then increase, and it 
will 00 possible to establish a budget and to have a series of years 
with a suiplna instead of a deficit. Then it will le possible to look 
further into the future, for Turkey’s creilit will tlien he re-established. 
Any other course, and above all a fresh war, means (liat Turkey 
will run fniilier into debt. In the caso of a State in Turkey’s 
cniiditioii an increaso of debt means an increase of foreign control. 
Tuikey is no longer independent. She is in tlie lianfis jiartly of her 
creditors i»iul partly of the States that hare crenlod iiiti-roilH in her 
territories. If slie aims «t recuveiing Iut indepeudenco she 
nm.>;t choose the riglit means, wiiicli consiNt in «o!vem-\ «.r financial 
indupendeiice. A I’urhey able to pay her way would be in * 
posiiion to have a policy and to play a part in the world. A Turkey 
drifting towards hankruptoy mii.sL he drifting at the same lime towards 
disintegrution. — Tli$ Morning Post. 


Honor. 

The idea of honor is supposed to bo one of the contributions of 
Norse chivalry to tho ethical culture of inaukiud, In the ago of 
chivalry, saui tjidiboii, all the men were brave nud all the women 
chaste, and ilic two virtues emhodied tlie distinctive ‘ p.>iui8 of hono/ 
for cacii t'OX. The fusion of (liirislian fcutimeni, which in its original 
purity knew uolhiug of military bravery, with baiharic indilHrism 
produced tim peculiar cult of personal dignity as centred on a restrained 
atrenglli whicii could Ih> used only in a righlenus cause ; and Mis 
very parfiCt gentil knight^ who miglit tight for God or his lady, 
for tho weak and oppressed, but in no h-ss noble ooiiteivt, liccome a 
eentral figure, is tlie inoriil ideal of tliO weatern world. The cods 
of honor supplied gaps in the ordinary system of morals and law. 
Debts of honor were those which a sensitive man ielt to lie only the 
mote biodiug li'cause they could not be enforced. Honor forbade 
to take the advauiagcs which virciim.stanoes, law, or piiulic opinion 
might all )W. Even oonsviience was less seDsiiiTc. A thing might 
be within tho hounds of actual right, but honor, as a snpor-oonsoieoce, 
would avoid anything that could scein tainted by winds waftod, 
however far, from the realms of the base or the weak. Who shall 
deny that honor has really meant these things to many, and haa 
motived acts beyond count, onuoticed and unrecorded, of chivalry 
and abnegation 7 

But, as with other servants of mankind, Mie best work that boner 
has done has been secret and unnamed. As a reality, she whispers 
in the car of the individual man or woman, stimulating or shaminiT 
liiin in the most intimate of his personal dealings. Wlieu she goen 
forth into tlie murket-^place, or otTers her wares as tho badge of a 
caste or of n nation, Imr leadership is of very diilcront quality. When 
wo begin to hear talk of the national honor on the platform or in 
the Press, we know that there is going to be a hard liino for common 
aeuse and comnitm decency. The national honor, far from being 
hypersensitive on nice points of conduct, knows very little of the 
comraonest obligatioD.s, and will barely leave to tlie piiblio men 
who serve it (lie rags of private honesty to cover ibe nakedness ef 
their dealitigti. It is in vain for a few to protest that (he nation’s 
hoiKW caanut bo exalted by acts that would disgrace its hnittbleai 
meinb<;r as a man ; that, on the contrary, a great civilised peo|de 
may win its highest honor by scrupulous regard for the liglite of as 
weaker nation, and that a land which boasts itself the mother of 
lifii'i'ty may add to its laurels by extending the herders of freedom 
within )t.-i world-wide empire or by holding out a hand to oppressed 
Armeiiiaris or tlircateued Persians. To the upholders of national 
honor, these are words, breath, garnEhed possibly for piadonn rhetoria 
when they liu[i[>en to cliime in with other needs of policy, hut utterly 
incongruous with the real forces which underlie their njipeal to ptiblia 
uentiuieDt. To tiioin the national honor means the power of the 
nation to make itself respected, and respect for a nation means fear 
based on physical force. For honour in this connection, wo should 
read brute strength and the deteriuiualioa to use it rcinursclcssly. 

it is much the same when tho code of honor is the creed of ai 
caste. It may be even worse, for honor as a caste possession is aoma- 
thing exclusiie. Outsiders do not share it, and to ailmi I them to ittai 
laws and usages is ennlaininating. All the circmuslnDces of the 
birth of honor, all its history and lineage, play upon (lie moaning 
of the word in this comicciion. Tho code of honor is the appanage 
of those tiiat bear arms, and except as mere ‘comniun’ snldiers, flesh 
fur the cannon, men hired for slaughter at a shilling a day, or drivea 
into battle under the lash of conscription, and c nniiiiomliy arenok 
«rm>bearers. The mastery of arms is tha hall-maik of arUt<wrM!|» 
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' or »rina the fonodatinn of honor. The shameful accusation, 

toe menu, the blow, must be wiped out in blood. Not only U it 
• point of honof to to the one han wronged* 

but to eland his fire, to roesHure swords with him, wijw out the 
^ wrong from the’ sctifeheon of the doer. The tarnish is retuoved 

froto the name, hasencKs is redeemed by the overshadowing greatness 
of uournge, which, like charity in th(» rival code, covers a multitude 
of sinH. Ilut if tlie wrong is duo. to or by the infeiiur, who can 
bear no weapon, no sitcb remVdy is of avail. I'o cross s\v<,rd with 
wu:h a <ine woohl 1(4- to derogate from the dignity of caste. Me may 
be chastised, but nctfoughl, . 

Tlo'se coiiditidiiH of the law of honor have beeji refined .and 
«(dtened in inaoy dwelling codes. The duel could nr»t wipe out all 
o/ren<-<'-, nod (lii're are acts of baseness which would make a man 
unworiliy t • be foiighi. Tbe due), moreover, at least •rnrdemplafe'i 
a ligbt on ('(joal terms, in wbieb each party exfxws his lift', and 
to nu)st votarh’S of honor the prineiple ot’ the fair field is elementary 
and the iii<afiness <>f undue advantage a>.iomuli(.'. The legendary 
c/iivalry of the duellist is rejdete with iudanccs of the surrender of 
points vantage, the return of flu! dropped sword, th«^ cotirteoiis delay 
till the opponent has recovi-red a slip. Mere at least, if honor means 
anything but brutality, we exjieet to see her restraining bund at work 
in the hottest of tbe eticruinter. 

It is reserved for Piussinu tiiilitnriioii. with the characteristic 
national thorough lU'Ns. t4) work otil the real implications of Intnor 
as the machine-soldier is to understand it. Mcnor for ‘.h4‘ German 
officera is that which i^an binok no insult ; so for wc are still in the 
duelliat'a code. Hut the Prussian ofTTtcer in n setding insult must 
make no misr^alculntbm of the chances a- ltetw«!en him and hi.s 
opponent. He mtist know no restraints, and sulmiit to no dcl.-rys. 
He mtist give 4 ;linse to those who have ventured to smih» in his dignified 
presence, and if he only eatehes a lame cobler, ho inu.«t then and 
there slash him <»ver the head while his undeiliugs hold the man’s 
hands To this he is prompted, not by hot resentment, not by innate 
brutaHly, lutt by the inevon.lilc eomuinnd of a lofty dulv, It is 
his lumor wbieb is apficasetl, his perscuud dignity which is exalted, 
by this e.xposit'on of tlu^ pow<T of Ico men, armed, to deal with one 
in hiK shirt. 'Ib* what strange uses do words <;(.jTie. The private 
tichoolboy in his first term learns, if he did not know it licfoie, that 
Ut hit a Mtnuller Isty is mean, that to g4 1 others to hoKl hitn for 
the purp<»«o is still meaner, and to belabour him so held with a weapon, 
m«*n beyond the crediliiliiy of nieaniios. Hut with the Prussinn 
the dialectic <»f honor, as a tnctapliysicinn might say, has workctl 
itself through. Its intmr coutrudbUioti has coriu- t.. the surface. 
Mid it has passed ov4‘r into its opposite of tit(' utterly abase 1, 

Take honor in its Rub-inteu(i<»D us that title to the respect ,,f 
others which is justified by tlu ir well-grounded fear, and you have 
its full meatdng pntclaimed in all its glory in the sabre 'uaiks on the 
lame cobbler’s bead. Hideous to all beholders in its nakedness, this 
aame conception parades through the speech of many of us, muffled 
up io the trappings of lofty sentiment when we talk (*f saving (be 
honor, it may be of a man, it may l>e of a family, a class, a profession, 
or a nation, by that which, if roveah^d to all the W(^rld in it.s eesem-e, 
would <mly cover them with disgrace. The logical Prof^sian — worthy 
ooiintryman of Kant ---only shows us whither we me going, and 
where our half thoughts tend, just as he leaches us what the rule 
of the S4ddier means when it realizes its ideal of eiiiHiicipalion from 
the rt'straint of Pailianu'iits and the checks <>( civil law. It is not 
onr part to scold him hnt to thank him for a double objct c-Iessou in 
aiBOority and in ])oHtic«l pbiloEophy. — Tbo Nation. 

0 

I he Bagdad Railway. 

' Xw 187b the first Sictiou (*l what was known as the .\natolian 
Bailway was built by Germ.au Engineers to (bo order of the Turkish 
Oovornment. In 1888 it wa.** transferred in a Gormnu company. 
bi X(i$0 the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, granted to the En}prt»r of 
Germany, whom he stylcif “his only friend in Europe,” ihe 
conrewion “ for the extension of the said railway from the Boephorus. 
acrrrtw Asiatic Turkey, to the mouih of the Shat- el~ Arab, on the 
Persian Gnlf.” 

This ooncesstou waa tranaferred to a German Syndicate, which 
aMiimed the name of “ The Hagilad Hailway ( 'ompanv,” and after 
tiertain niodificatirma, it commeoced hueineas. 

Ill 1008 the German ooluj^fiy made certain proposals to England, 
Hiuwia, and France to participate in the construction — by taking 
shares in the company. 

Russia refused, as she believed it was an aggression against her 
spheres of infiuence in Armenia and North I'ersia, and her frontier 
south of U»e Oaoensus. The interests of France were mainly finsnotal, 
but the alliance with Russia compelled her to act in unison with her! 
England feared an intrusion upon her interests in the Persian Gulf 
suMtsoalao rafossd. 


The concession to tlie German company was in the foUoiklog 
terms : — 

1 . .k ninety-nine years’ lease. 

2. The constrnction of the line from Konia, the lermtDua of tbe 
Aii«’toIian Railway to Bagdad, the ancient capital of tbe Saracen 
Caliphiilfi on tlie River Tigris, and from thence to the Peisian Golf. 
Tli«‘ distance from Konia to Bagdad is 000 miles, and from Bagdad 
to Hassorah, yi'iO miU?M. 

The line to l>e dr. hied into twelve .sections of 200 kilometres 
each — and to Imi built under so-called “ Kiloinetric Guarantees,” 

4. The company to receive an annuity per kilometre of 11,000 
Irauc.s for nonstructioii. and i.-^iOO francs for working when tbe line 
was opened. 

Till* cupi/Hli.Kcd vulcr* for each of the twelve sections to be 
calctrlntcd at ot million rnines, and Turkish 4 per cent, bonds to be 
issued to the coni/mny, before .starting work on any given Kectioo. 

These bonds, fhougli not worth tlieir nominal value, have aerer- 
theloss, so far hern etioitgli to enable the company, not only to meet 
its exjierises, !>iit abo to make a fair profit. 

If Rinsin, France, and England decided to boycott the Boada, 
then the German company could proceed only very slowly in the 
construction. Thhs is what has occurred. 

The line, so far, ha.s lusoi Imilt to Burgulu, which is situated at 
the foot of the Taurus Moimtains, a distance of 125 miles. It was 
ojiened in 1004. Tunnelling through Ihe Taurus Mountains is 
proceeding. It ha.s still to cross these inountainK, and to cover more 
than two- thirds of the distance to Bagdad. 

Financial difficultie.-, revobjtion, the deposition of Sullau Abdul 
Hamid, and the jmblicatlou by tiio new Sultan, under tbe inspiration 
of the Young Turks (fin* so-called Committee of Union and 
Progress), of ci.nstitutioiial government, have all operated to retard 
its pr4'gre.*is. 

The Young Turks really disapproved of the concesaion, but 
(ierman diplomacy, and the natural leaning and good-will of the 
leaders of the Turkish Army toward the German Government, 
restrained them from annulling it. 

Since 1!)0H, when tbe Conservative Governn>ent rejected the 
overtures of the Bagdad Coinpony, our relations with the German 
Government have been very strained. This is indicated by the 
following exlraet.s In in German pajiers : — 

]. y><> Cost brands English demands for contn 1 of the Gulf 

terminal the Bagdad Railway as “ int* rferenec with the righte 
of Turk4*y, whi< h the Ottoman Government cannot, and will not. 
in any «..ii<-nm'<l;tnccs tolerate. Tlic Bagdad Railway is a Turkish 
line, oio.ssing Turkish territory. No State has a right to demand 
supremacy .iver any section of this work of civilisation. England 
has no right in the? Turkish Bagdad Railway, other than financiah 
The railwoy is Turkish, and will remain Turkish, from the Bosuboroa 
to the Persian (/ulf. ” 

2. The IWiV/n' /.titung accuses Great Britain with “trying to 
secure for l.crsclf rights of predominsnci*. to the exclusion of 
Germany, which represents the cupilob.t , c'.ue«Ti\ed In the German 
portion ot the RaiBiay.” And adds that “otleu ways and raeantt to 
solve the problem must !)« found.” Furllicr, “that Britisli pro- 
poHal.‘4 will not hi- I onsidt red eatisfactory unless Germaov approves 
of them, and that (iermany can, if necessary, refuse her consent to 
the 4 p»'r cent, incrca.se of Custom duties”; uFo iliat "the WUhelma- 
trmae irill repay Ihncniny Sheet on the Perfiiai; Gulf for unJViendtinm 
shown in (he Afiavcca (juesiinn." With regard to !!)0.8, it isaytt tbnt 
“Mr. Bullour not wholly responsibir, but he failed to re.sist Uio 
popular agitafbiu aroused by an ill-informed Press. The mistake 
h« then made continues to bring its own punishment to the present 
day, and it will grow worse the longer England dtdays to rejmir 
mistake.” 

y. The JhHTse Courier says : “If Great Britain fails U> profit by 
Grrmanv’s conciliatoi y nttitudo with regard to the Gulf section 
the railway, that soot ion, like the rest of tin; line, will b<- buift wilhottt 
the co-operation <»f Biiti^h capital.” 

4 The KreHTi /CMung says: “The British claim to • ptoteo- 
torato over Koweit is unju.stifiahle., and .should be subnwtUd to thw 
Hagne Tiibuiml.” «« 

fi The Berliner Taijebhitt “Turkey, as the S> rvew*fg|| Pnww 
over the whole region traversed by the railway, has the right to liaye 
the first word in tlie matter, also tlw final decision. The dueation 
whether Bassorah or Koweit shall be the terminus requires a solgitoii 
by which Turkish interests are not threatened. Germany seeks 
nothing more.” 

6. The Abendpo»t saya ; “British iiiJiuem* at Koweit, whioh !i 
tbe only possible Gulf outlet to tbe Bagdad Railvray, has hoitherto 
proved a fatal obstacle to this great project.” 

7. Th$ North German Qauttee says : “lids Brltaln*8 bit|ififl8«, v 

if she has sny sp^al wishes regirding the Bagdad RaHtriiy, io 
formnlate and submit them to the only factors eontractoally iot- 
earned in tbe undertaking, namely Turkey and the B||gdad lUihmy 
Company.*'' . . ^ 
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S. Th* Frankfurter Zeitimg ; “While people in German j have 
thems^vee to treating the Bagdad Railwajr as an 
excluaively coramereial affair, Englishmen are apparentlj' unable to 
diveat it of tlie political aspect with which it has been artificially 
endowed. English eupremacy in India, control of the Persian Gulf, 
the pretende<i protectorate over the Turkish town of Koweit, all 
serve as a basis for demands directly concerning what is, iudispuinbly, 
Turkish territory. The British Go?einmont is urged to demand 
control of the terminal section of tho i dilway, and to make the 
granting of this demand a nine qua non tor fmure fiieiully 
relations with Tuikey and Germany. That England lays claim to 
a protoctoraie over Kowoit and to a control ol the tciminal section of 
the Bagdad Railway is an incoiitrovi rtihlo fact. But the question 
is ; What right has England in conncciioii with the terminal 
of tho Bagdad Railway? 

“No matter how tho Koweit pretensions may be settled, no sort 
of half, or full, protectoraie would give tlie English any claim upon 
the southern section of tl;>e Bagdad Railway. 

“As soon as the English G(tvcrnment applies tho right standard 
of their own practical interert to this question, they will find the 
Turks and German sensible parties with witom to deal.” 

9. The Frankfurter Gazette say? : “Tho Grand Vizier has made 
the important pronouncement that the ccmHtructinn of the Bagdad 
lino as far aa Bagdad is an absolute necessity, and he was personally, 
and irrevocably, determined to carry this policy into realisation. But 
in regard to the final section, from Bagdad to the Gulf, an ueder- 
etanding was inevitable ; and he pledged the credit of the Govern- 
ment to the attainment of a suitable settlement.” 

A semi-official communication in the same paper offera to 
English pe-upio who are nervous about the danger to the Indian 
Empire the advice to consult a map, pointing out that the distance 
from Koweit to the Indian frontier is about tlie same an from 
Eortsmonth to Naples. And it hopes that tbo sound instincts 
of Englishmen will enable them to overcome tbo political Cliauviui.sm 
from which their handling of tho question has hitherto suffered.” 

10. The Norddeuteche Yaitung invites England to formulate 
her wisttOB and demands regarding the final section of the line, 
and adds that they will be sure to recoivv' friendly coosideratiou on 
the part of Germany. 

11. The Voseische Zeitung/m tkX\ issue subsequent to the one 
previously quoted, says : “Any proposal wliicb would involve 
British control of the final section of the Bagdad line would, under 
no circainstanccs, be entertained by Germany. The agreement 
with Russia enables Germany to override Biitish resistance. If 
England persists in her demands, Germany will know how to act, 
despite England. 

“ If Englishmen would reckon up the net profit which has 
accrued from their country’s anti-German policy of recent years, 
they will find that the total is nd," 

As a sequence to the above extracts, I will quote what the Tanin, 

• Turkish paper says : — 

“In 1901 Great Britain undertook not to occupy Koweit, or 
to extend protection to SImikh Wnbarak. Turkey simultaneously 
•greed not to send troops to Koweit and to ro.spoct tho statim quo. 
Neverthelcos, in oonsi quence of the project to build a railway from 
Bagdad to Bassorali, the exitliog situation cannot continue. iVtore- 
OVer, there is a necessity for securing order in Mesopotamia.” 

It adds : “As Turkey will respect the rights of Great Britain 
in the Persian Gulf, she lioj>e8, by friendly negotiations, to obtain 

• fovourable solution of the Koweit question.” 

1 think there is very little doubt that the article In the rarwa 
was inspired by Guerman diplomacy, anti that the Turkish Gov«*rn- 
yneiit has been tutored to lay claim U> a atr/erainty over the Sheikh 
of Koweit. It is borne out by a further artkie in the VoneUche 
Feitmg, to the efTect that, “the British Gorenimeint h.as prc.posed 
thsi ilm four Powers chiefly concerned, viz., England, Tuikey, 
Gwmaivy and France, should each participate in the financing of 
the Mjhcrae, to the amount of one quarter of tlie capita! roqui'-rd; 
in return for which England is willing to admit the T«lki^h claim 
to the suzerainty over Koweit.” H ajpears, however, that the 
|»roposal of partieij atloa in the financing of the aclipnie emanated 
from Turkey, apd not from England, and was to the effect that Tui key 
•nd Germany should each hold 80 per cent, of the siiarea, and 
England and France 20 each. As tliis would have placed the 
prntrol of the line entirely in the hands of Turkey and Germany, 
England objected to the proposal. 

, Now let us examine (he fiolitical status of Koweit. In 1899, 
when the Conservative Government was in power, and Lord 

0fanborne was the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Cwrasdn, then Viceroy of India, concluded a secret treaty 
wilH ilie Sheikh of Koweit, by^ which “the Sheikh agreed not to 
•ede Any territory to third parties, and to conduct all this foreign 
jpidktidiui in ftoeordaooe vriih our wisheA” This treaty bears the 
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date January 25th, 1899. Either (be Sheikh had the power, or 
he had not, to make this treaty. It is argued (hat, (hough he 
was practically Indcjtcrulent., as all the Sheikhs in those parts 
are, he acknowledged tho .suzerainty of the Sultan; and that tho 
Cre.sccnt, as an cmblom of tlie suzerainty, floated ovim- bis hmiso. 
Ui.s explanation of it was (hut it was merely an cniblL'ui of tho 
iliisleni faith, and by no means a symbol of Tin kish sovereignty; 
and ihat he paid no taxes to the Sul(an. 

W hen Lord Moiley was .S ecretary of State for India, this sub- 
ject was discii.'-sed in tin; House of Lords, and this is what he 
said on the 22iid of March, 1911 ; — 

“The position ns his Majesty's Government found it in December, 
190.'), when they assumed ollice, was that tho concession of the 
Bagdad Railway, from Knuia to Bng<lnd, Bassorah, and someindetor- 
minato point on the Persian Gulf, hud been granted some years before. 
Tlie concession was not nnlj for the main line, but also for certain 
brancli linos, the most inqimtant of which was the line to Kanakin, 
on tlie Tiirco-PerKian frontier. Articles appeared in the papers daily 
assuming that we hud a right there to do what wo pleased. But the 
fact was, it was not our soil, but belonged to Turkey. Tho Germans 
were there, bccaiiso the Turkish Government bad given them the 
right to be there.” He understood that certain important arrange- 
ments had been recently arrived at in Constantinople, and that they 
were substrintially as follows : — 

“By arrangements lictwcen tho Turkish Government and the 
German (^oiicessioiinairea rnder the Convention of 1908, tho Bagdad 
Railway ('ompiiny acquired the right to build a line to nonio point OD 
the Persian Gulf, to be duteriuincd thereafter, Uudor Article 12 of 
tho Convention, the Company acquired certain preferential rights to 
construct branches to tho MeJiterraiioan, on tho coast of Syria. 

“Under the arrangetncnls now arrived at in Constantinople, His 
Majesty's Government undci stood that tho Company renounced their 
right to tho section of the railway between Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, and also (heir right to construct a port of Bassorah, on condi- 
tion that they received a certain share in any new Company — presum- 
ably a Turkish (’ompany — formed to carry out the parts of the line 
which they had now renounced. On the other hand, in fulfilment 
of the terms of tl.o Conci ssion, tlia Company had come to ao arrange- 
ment whereby first their brunch hue was to be built from Ourmauioh 
on the main line to Alxandretla — on the Gulf of that name. And 
secondly, that certain revenues were to be allocated to them, in 
accordance with Article 85 of the Concession of 1903. By this 
arrangement tho Turkish Government had ragained its liberty of 
action regarding the section of tho railway between Bagdad and the 
Persian Gulf. His Majesty \s Goveinuieiit now wi.'sbcd to arrive at a 
actllement wh.ch would remove all apprehension that tho Bagdad 
Railway and its terminus would create diplomatic friction between 
the parties interested. But Gernnny, as the original Concession- 
holders would have to be consulted, and her agreement would be 
necessary.” 

Since the 22rid. of March, 1911, when the above speech was 
delivered, further developmonU have been n.s follows : — 

1. A correspondent, writing from Constantinople to the 
German pajier, Loial An'i.vger, says; “ The Porto has decided to 
negotiate with Germany alone about tbo construction of the Bagdad 
Railway as far as Bagdad, There is to bo an exchange of viewa 
between Turkey and Germany with reVrrnce to the extension of the 
line to tbo Persian Gull', and on (ho oasis of these views negotiatioas 
will be opened with England and France.” 

2. In furtherance of these views, the following proposals were 
made: — 

Tho capital to bo equally divided between Turkey, Germany, 
Great Britain, and France. Eacli to have equal participation on 
the Board of Directors, tho President to bo an Ottoman, with, 
however, one vote only. Regarding tlie brai.cli railway to Alexan- 
dretta, mentioned by Lord Morley in bis speech, the Ministry of 
Public Works in Ci>nstaiilino|ile, having finally ajipruvod the plans 
for the Mediterranean port of the Bagdad Railway at Alexnndretta, 
and 'lie Branch line from Toprakkale to Alexandrcita work on these 
lincfc is being carried out. 


Tiie negotiations regarding Koweit, and Fogland’g sphere of 
influence in timt Slate and the Per-^ian Or, If, were temporarily 
suspended when the Tutko-Balkan War hioke out. Russia has 
witiidrawn her opposition, aa tliensidtof the meeting between the 
Czar nod the Kaiser at Potsdaui in November, 1910, and no lunger 
desires to have a share or any control over tho railway. The reason 
for the withdrawal is said to bo an arrangement that Germany will 
not oppose tho couatrnction by Russia of a railway in the north of 
Persia, linking on to the Bagdad Railway at Khanikin on the 
Perst «n frontier. 

I rea’ly cannot see wliot interest financial or otherwise. Prance 
has got in this matter. She certainly poses as the protector of 
lb« Syrian Christians, and has done so ever since the Druses and 
Maronites of Mount Lebanon were at war with eacb other about' 
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fifty yearg ago; bat thia does not give her any claim to share in the 
construction of the Bagdad Railway. And now that her ally and 
predominant partner, Russia, has retired, we ought, if our “Entente 
Cordiale'* is more than a name, to got her to retire also. 

It appears from the I/aris pa|>erH, notalily the Temps and the Lihre 
Parole, that the - Frouch Foreign Office still thinks it has an 
interest in the negotiation. We ooght to he able to convince it that 
the continuMHie of tliis attitude only perpetuates the existing friction 
between ourselves and Germany, and prevents an amicable settlement. 
The question would tlnm eoneern only Turkey, Germany and ourselves. 
And with resolution and firmness, we ought to he abhs to arrange that 
Germany should construct the railway as far as Bagdad, and we from 
Bagdad to thel'ersian (iulf. We should striw? to get (jur protectorate 
over Koweit acknowledged by tlie Sultsu (‘(iertnnny has iio right to 
objcs.’t to it) or under bis suzerainty. It jjossihle, we should try to 
arrange matters amicably, and not be- deterred, or intimidated, by 
bluff and bluster. Our attitude must be immovalde; we cannot divide 
with Germany the control of the line luaween Bagdad and Koweit. 
Ju the words of Lord I^ansdowno, spoken in 19():»: “Wo should 
regard the establishment of a naval base, or of a fortified port, in the 
Persian Gulf by any other I’ower as a grave menace to our interests, 
and should certainly resist it by all tlie means at our disposal.” 

The following is the present (iraml Vizier’s statement on the 
subject : — 

“ The granting of the Concession to a (iortnan Company, with 
kiloinelric guarantees, iu preference to an Finglish Company, which 
was ready to undertake tber enterprise without such guarantees, was the 
work of a previous Government. Tt would be useless to criticise 
it now. 

“The duty of the present Government is to resjMict the arrange- 
ment. We shall never tear up the conveution which we have concluded. 
The state has lost nothing thixiugh kiloinelric guarantees. The 
prolongation of the lino has been definitely decided. The linking up 
of Constantinople and Bagdad will guarantee uur future jirosperty. 
The Jt‘800,000 a year which the final section to Bagdad will cost us is 
nothing beside the result we are determined to attain. We will never 
abandon the scheme. Kegerding the line from Bagdad to Bassorah, 
we hope to coocludo a satisfactory arrangement. We shall overcome all 
obstacles. Our only aim is the intere.'l of our lOmpire.” 

It will he observed that he has said nothing ahmU the (jiennan 
Company’s right to continue the cou.striictioii of the line from 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, n-»r has he touched on the claim of 
Turkey to the suzerainty over Koweit, 

Since the above statemont was made, a coiisiderabie change iu 
the demeanour of Germany has occurred. Some people attribute 
it to Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin, followed by Lord .Morloy's 
visit; others, to Sir Edward Grey’s firm attitude, he having 
declared that it was England’s firm intention to insi.st on our 
rights in the Persian Gulf. Tliese ooml'in'd apfsiar to have im- 
pressed Germany and Turkey with the conviction that England 
cannot be trifiod with, and that without her adherence and whole- 
hearted consent, the dittieulties which exist a* present cannot 
possibly be rem(»ved. This is shown in the more moderate language 
now used f>y the German Press. 

In almost similar terms, the iSorddeutsche., Alhiemeine Zeitang, 
and Kolnische Zedung publish the significant statement ihat “there 
is not the least reason, political or otiierwise, why English money 
should not be allowed to share in the conslrucGon of the final 
section of the line, the railway being notliing more than a route 
intended to open up the districts of Turkey-m* Asia, at present 
Quapproachahle, to the trade of all nations. " 

The Ft'iiuk/ufter '/ifilung &iid the Xorth flermin t>ay; “We 

desire to call special atUmtion the fact th.*it the name of 

Koweit does not appear in any ,*orm in the Bagdad Concession. 
The Bag lad Company is authorised to build the line from 
Coheir (near Bassorau) to soiH'' point on the Persian GuP. It 
need not, therefore, he built directly to Koweit, altliough the Itarbour 
of that place haa many advantages.” 

the North German Gasefie further “assures England that doobts 
regarding anti- British pI\^fereatlAl rates on the Bagdad line arc 
groundleai. 

The French paper, Le Temps, remarks on this: “The English 
Government will, no doubt, recognise Turkish sovereignty at 
Koweii, nn the condition that ihe iut>momy of the Sheikh is respected, 
and that English interests are full? admitted and safe-guarded.” 

It is now said that an Angln-Turkish understanding, in connec- 
tion «rith the Persian Gulf, has been arrived at, as follows : — 

“ The Turkish Government rocognteo*! the British protectorate 
over Koweit, and concedes the eventual right of the construction 
of the line from Bassorah to Koweit ; that Bassorah shall be con- 
sidered the terminus of the Bagdad Railway, and that the line shall 
beeonUoned Irem Bagdad on ihe aame oondltiona aa the other 
eeotioiis o( it. 


2)it Mai*^. 

“ At least two British delegates shall be appointed to the 
Directorate, in order to supervise all transactions, and prevent dis- 
crimination in the treatment of goods,” 

Now let us consider the agreement at which the Emperor of 
Germany and the Czar of Russia arrived, when they met at Potsdam 
in November, 1910. 

By this agreement, as already stated, “ Rnssia withdraws all op- 
poftiUon to tlie construction of the Bagdad Railway, on condition 
that she is allowed a fri^ liand in the building of railways in the 
North of I’ersia. That is, that Germany will raise no objection 
to it.” And that the “ Bagdad Railway Company will connect at 
Khanakin with the projected Russian line,” 

I presume that, if onr present relations with Rns.sia continoe, 
the projected railways, from Baku on the Caspian Sea to Jalfa, 
Tabriz, Enzeli, Reslit, Kazvio, Teheran, and Me.shed iu the north 
of Persia, and branch lines from Teheran to Astrabad, aud from 
Tabriz to Khanakin — us shown on the accompanying map — will be 
con.striicted. .Mthough they will not pass through Turkish ter- 
ritory and do not concern I'urkey, they are a much greater menace 
to our Indian Empire than the Bagdad Railway, and apparently 
beyond our control. Meshed the sacred city of Persia, is only 200 
miles from Herat, which is on the boundary of Western Afghanistan, 
and about 840 miles from Merv in Russian Turkestan. Russia 
has already a railway line extending from Merv to the borders of 
Afghanistan. If we should ever he at war with her, and this, 
owing to her tortuous policy and the difficulty of our placing any 
reliance on her diplomatic methods, is very probable, she would 
ha /e two lines of railway, by which she could throw large bodies of 
troops into Afghanistan, and overthrow all the force that the 
Afghans might bring against her, long before we could reach 
Herat, which is 899 miles from Kandahar and 881 miles from 
Peshawar, Tho Noroi/e Vrernga ot December 9th, 1912, says, with 
regard to Lord Cnrzon’s speech in the House of Lords ; “ It is 
criminal. Even England’s enormous influence in Asia would not 
avail to put back for a single day the inevitable destiny of Persia, 
if Russia determined to bring matters to an end there. The 
invincible British Fleet could not prevent Russia from occupying 
Teheran, if she so desired.” 

It does not appear probable, at the present moment, that tlie 
Ameer of AfghanisLan would agree to our extending the Soinde- 
Peshin Railway to Kandahar, and from Kandahar to Herat. 
Even if he did, it would take years, and cost millions of money, 
before it could be completed. What is there to prevent Russia 
from forestalling ns, and occupying Herat on the conimcneeroent 
of hostilities 7 

It cannot be too .seriously impre.sscd iip.in Parliament aud the 
Foreign Office that our interest in Persia and the Persian Gnlf 
have l»ecn in e.'tisfeuce ever since the founding of our Indian Em- 
pire ; that Rusna’s interest, if at all admitted by us, is. in com- 
parison, of very recent date ; while Germany’s interest in Asia 
M inor and Asiatic Turkey dates only from 1888 and 1899. 

Our entente widi Russia, for which France is responsible, has 
not only created ill feeling in the hearts of all the Mobamedan 
races throughout the world, but has also discredited us in the 
eyes of Europe. It is openly talked about on the Continent that 
the vrar between Turkey and the Balkan States, with ita dire 

results, has been due to the intrigues of liu.Hsia and France. Thai 
they were both jealous of the inliuence which Germany had 

acquired in the councils of the Sultan, and of the conoession for 
the constructioP. of the Bagdad Railway. The first step in the 
iutrigue.it is said, was the instigation of the Young Turks (a 
great many of wliom were educated in France, and who form^ 
a large p»ro;iortion of the leader.^ of the army) to depose the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, and to .set up a constitution. The second step 
was nil attempt to induce the new Sultan aud the Young Turka 
to cancel the Bagdad Railway concession, on the plea that, owing 
to his deposition, all the acts and concessions of Abdul Hamid 

lapsed tie jure ft de facto. But the Young Turks, and the Ttirkiah 

j^Mjoplo geuvrally, had for years been in favour of the railway, 
believing tliat it would he of great advantage io assisting them io 
consolidate their military strength, and to bring over large bodies 
of fighting men from the Asiatic provinoes. and thus enable tbewi 
to cope with the Balkan States in the war which they knew waH 
approaching. The Balkan States had not completed their arrange- 
ments when Montenegro precipitated matters by proclaiming war. 
It is said, and lielieved. by Germans, Austrians and Hungariaoe 
that this was done at the instigation of Russia. W& hare beett 
drawn into the negotiations which are now taking plaoe, althottgli 
we have no political interests in tlie quarrel. 

An arfcicie in a French paper, Le Tempt, • now states ; “ The 

position in the negotiations between Tt:rkej on the one hand, and 
England and Germany on the other, in oonneotion with the 
Bagdad Railway, is as follows : — Several- months ego Turkey and 
England arrived at an agreement with regard to the Bagdad^ 
Penriao Gulf eeetion (1) that Bi^ieh oapital was to W representod! 
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in the Bagdad- Bassorah section by two English administrators ; 
(2) that the Cassorah-Koweit section was not to bo constructed : 
{8) England obtained certain advantages in the Koweit region.” 

The German Government, on being informed of these negotia- 
tions, declared that “ it by no means considered the rights apper- 
taining to it by virtue of _ the i'Vrrnon of concessiun of the Bagdad- 
Persian Gulf section had been annulled by the canocssion of the 
port of Alexandietta. It claimed, therefure, to participate both in 
the negoUatione an^ the Construction of the liassorah- Koweit section 
of the r a Iway, or at any rate to secure compensating advancayes,” 

“ The advantages it claimed were : A promise that, at the 
financial conference in Paris, the representatives of Great Britain 
will support those of Germany when they ask that the Customs 
surtax affected by the guarantee of the Bagdad Railway bo main- 
tained, and renunciation on the part of Kny/and to construct a 
branch starting from Mohammerah. This rar.ttof is being disenssed 
with the French Government.” l- 

In connection with it, let us carefully study the announcement 
just made in Parliament by Sir Edward (irey, viz. : — 

(1) “ That Great Britain withdraws objections to German 
construction of the Railway as far as Bassorah.” 

(2) “ An extension of the Itailway from fiassorah to the Persian 
QulJ must be conditional upon British app oval " 

(8) “ Two British Directors will have seats on the Railway 
Board, as a guarantee against differential rates ; not that these 
have ever been a subject of grievance on the Anat(dian and other 
Gennao Railways iu the Ottoman Empire. 

(4) “ Great Britain waives the idea of participation in the 
construction of the line.” 

(5) “ The navigation of the river up to and beyond Bagdad is 
a substantial British linterest which may be developed and <*on- 
solidated.” 

(C) “ Turkey's suzerainty of the Gulf is recor nisod ; and the 
proposed agreement is direct between Great Britain and Turkey, 
not between Groat Britain and Germany ; but i'urkcy recognises 
the autonomy of the Sheikh of Koweit at the Gulf.” 

(^7) “ In south Persia Great Britain claims the right to 
construct railways ; and such a railway is nndnr survey from 
(Mohammerah to Khoramabad.” ^ 

As we have “ waived the idea ot participation in the cousti ac - 
tion of the Bagdad line,” the right of it. of course, will belong 
eolely to Germany. Suppose — and it is not an impossible sup- 
position — that Russia and Germany were at some future date to 
join hands, the peril to ouv Indian Empire would be very serious. 

In the explanation given in ,1908 by Sir Edward Grey in 
Parliament, in connection with the treaty with Ru.ssia regarding 
spheres of influence in Por.^^ia, ho enid : The main part of the 
agreement is not commercial out strategical, and ef the strategical 
pbaition Scistan is the key. To have felt Seistan within striking 
distance of Russia would have been a real danger, and would 
have led to an increa.ied charge on India for extra defence. " 
doubt this was all quite Une. But when Russia has completed 
her railway from Batoum and Baku, on th * Black and Caspian 
Seas, to Mesheel — within striking disMince of Herat — (he danger 
to India will very much gicaler, and very real 

A French paper, the Journal, n »w stales that, in addition 
to the diplnmatfO negotiations relative to tbo interest of Germany 
and Russia in Turkey and I’ersia, pourpcrlcrs have t'een opened 
for floating a Russian loan of twenty mtllic.n pounds in Berlin ; 
and that the banking firm of Mendelssohns will undertake it. 

X append a translation of an article in the Berfmei Tagehlntt 
ol December 29th, 1918, alluding to <>ne iu Mto TugL'che Huivi.ia-.hau, 
regarding tbo developments whieli h.ave taken pUc' in this mat- 
ter 

“ For years this undertaking (the Uagdiid Riilway) has 
threatened to beet me a bone <>f contention between Russia, Eng- 
land and Germany. The German Goverrmioofc has n< w, through 
U« cleverneos aifd tenacity, succeeded in removing all dilTer mces 
and in bringing the Ime altogether into Geifnau possession. 

Kvidently the above article h.as f been inspircvl by thf^ Kmnob Kor-.'ign 

Office. 

(2) Bagdad is on toe River Tigris, 190 miles s bovo its lunction with tiic 
Baphratos. Notbiug is saia about the latter river, although it is also navig- 
able almost up to Aleppo. 

It will be noticed in Germany's ciaiin^ alreiwiv mentioned, and uiider- 
MuM by me, claims “ reitunciatiou on the part of England of her claim to 
fionetr net a branch starting from Mohammirah.” There is therefore, apparent iy. 
a oonfiiot between hex atvl England on this point ; and she very probably 
Ibinfca that as she bos gaineii her wlshos on all other points, she will succeed 
in tWa one also. The Government (^Conrervative) which was then in 
ppwar it vex 7 much to blame for allowing her to obtain a footing in 
ToJisey. Perhaps it was in return for the assistance she gave us 
as the Berlin Co^eNDCe In 1878, regarding which the Karl of Beaconsfinld 
he had brought back peace with hononr." 


” When the ‘ Deutscher Bank sought and succeeded in ob- 
taining the first concession for the Anatolian Railway, that fore- 
runner of the Bagdad Railway, nearly twenty-five years ago, the 
first seciiou of the Anatolian Railway was granted to France, 
as later the section of the present Bagdad Railway to the Me 
diterranean ( Adana-Merina) fell to an English Company. At 
the present moment the completion of t!ie whole line from Cons- 
tant ino|ile to Bassorah via Bagdad ; from the Bosphorus to the 
Persian Gulf ; is .secured by a Company controlled by the ‘ Deut- 
Rchei Bank ’ without English or French participation. And in 
three years’ time the Bagdad Railway will run from the Bosphorus 
to Cns.sr.rah, via Bagdad, and will b(! able to convey its passengers 
and goods to the steaineis of tlio Hambnrg-America lino. Not 
only is (he main line across Asia Minor secured, but also two 
branch lines, stndcliing cast ami west — from Bagdad past Khanakin 
into Ci'ntral I’ersi.a, and from Aleppo to the Mediterranean, via Alex- 
andretta. In addition, three forts, Constautinople-Haidorpaslia on 
the Bosplioius, Alexundretta on the Mediterranean, and Basra 
on the Persian Gulf, all bear witness to the result of German 
enterprise and capital.’’ 

In this way will be accomplished, says the Tagtirhe HundschaUf 
a Work in wbi h Germany lias from the beginning invited the 
participation of all the Powers, including Prance, England and 
Russia : it will bo achieved without Russia, England, and in 
spite of their opposition. 

Rns.sia was the first to come to terms with the Bagdad Railway 
— which, thougli it cmdd not be. prevented, could still be delayed — 
in tlie Potsdam Treaty of two years ago, which bronglit about the 
understHiuling between Germany and Russia, and arranged that 
they should share in an *“xtension from Bagdad to Teheran. By 
this, Oormany obtained the yield of the rich petroleum wells on 
the Tnreo- Persian border, and a(!c<“.as for her trade with Persia 
itself ; Russia gained access to the Mediterranean and, via the 
Bagdad Railway, to the IVrsi.vn Gulf, both hitherto prohibited 
by England. 

England h.aR also, daring the Balkan war, seen her way to 
change her Eastern policy, and tliat with regard to Germany es- 
pcMuily. An tinderstanding was arrived at in the Anglo-German 
negotiations, and an agreement was '•eaclnfd as to the future ex- 
ten8i«.n to Bassorah by the Bagdad Railway Company, to give 
it its present title ; and, in addition, the completion of the harbour 
of Bassorah on the Gulf, by means of an Anglo German company 
under a Gorman board v>f directors, 

Paul Dehn reckons tlic Indian parcel traflicr over the Bagdad 
Railway at fiftem trucks a week, and lf>,0()0 passengers per 
annum. 

With regard to niiijipiug on the Tigris, and the African and 
other questions, the A nglo- Oerinun agreement shows a satisfactory 
understanding. Turkey on her part, changes her false position 
in Koweit for the real advantage of the consent of England to the 
increase of the Customs duties there, and the employment uf them 
for the Bagdad Railway. 

Finally, France also has now made up her mind. She was 
originally invited to join, but Delcasse refused, putting, as be did 
the policy pursued by Russia before tl e consideration of the in- 
icrests of the French ra Iways in Asia Minor in connection with 
the Bagdad Railway. Pr.-incc now renounces all farther opposition 
to the railway, and agrees to the increase in the Turkish Customs, 
and its empl<*}iaeiit on the line. 

She also gives up all influence in the Bagdad Railway by re- 
fnrning to the Dutscher Bunk all her shares (one-third). 

/e 7’^;/?* is right in saying, with resignation, that only one 
settlement could be cxficctcd in the future. There were two pos- 
.'•iblities ; the admission of the Bagdad shares on the Bourse, or the 
return of them to the DcntKchcr Bank. It Is the second of the 
altemativts tliat has taken place. 

With Rns.sia und England indifferent, the French share in the 
capital of the railway, a mere third, ceased to have any practical 
influence on the management of the German undertaking in Asia 
Minor Therefore, a settlement was obviomsly uccessary. 

This shows clearly that German diplomacy, backed up by 
German bluff and bluster, has gained its ends. It will, n(> donbt, 
in time squeeze ns out of Asiatic Turkey, a.s it succeeded in sqneea- 
ing us oat of East Africa, where we surrendered to her country 
which was ours by virtue of having been explored by Speke, Grant 
and Stanley. 

Parliament alone shonld have the power in the making of treaties. 
The Foreign Secretary should be only the medinm for presenting 
the necessary information. 

— T, A. O’CosMOB in the Fortnightly Review^ 
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Going to Work. 

SoHOOL wan only ye«ti*r(lay, and yet it vraa flniahed for ever. The 
little world of green fieidH, of wide walls covered with iiiapH, of 
well-thnmbcd, dog’a eared hooka, (/f ail kinds of friendships, 
jealousies and eoinpetitioua had already faded ho distantly tiiat it 
' aeemed faint as a decani. 

^ » *4 

About him now wore wi fe, long streets, and all the bustle and 
movffiieiit, of a strange world. Outside, cars with tlieir eager drivens 
were spAiiking fnist ; there were eahs and trams, lorries ami hioycleH 
—a very whirlp(>ol of uiovemeut, which setmed to have ne.ther 
diroctiuii nor purpose. They came fr'inrall sidi's, and tlu'y went 
away from every side without as miu^i ns a look at him. The 
footpttth.s were erjually thronged. So many difTerent people, and all 
grown np ! Only now and again ffere hoys to ho seen. The 
world hud suddenly beeotno moustached and grave, and yesterday 
a inoustatdio was the badge of age ! I t Hceined that the world was 
full of people who had iimustnches and spectacles. Vesterday a 
person who wore Bpectacles was called “ Old Four Eyes.” It meant 
a silly fierson, an incompetent, at whom ouo flung snowballs or 
clods in their season, and whom one held at a distance always. 

A fat man was waddling along the road, hut no person looked 
at or made fun of him. A woman fought with her nmhrella, which 
bad become twisted among jiarcels — not a living soul laughed at her ! 
A driver had just set down his fare, and, climhiug to his seat again, 
bo slipped on the greasy vylieel and fell, hut nobody Khouted the 
funny things which wero customary. 

These matters would have been enough t<» make one die of 
laughing yesterday, but yesterday was undoubtedly dead, and to day 
was a world in whicli he had no part. Things had always centred 
about him before. Lessons, fights, games, all had swung in his 
immediacy, not alone witliin focus, but actually williin reach of his 
band, and here, suddenly, he was nut of focus and out of touch. 
There were happenings on every side, which had nothing to do with 
biiii. None of the drivers of these cabs and cars looked to him for 
approbation or assistance. Not a tram-inan suggested that he should 
do anything for him. The very cyclists kept Ihtir eyes for themselves 
as they whizzed steadily past. No one slopped oven for a minute 
to ask him a question, or to suy— “ It’s a nice day !” or “ That's a 
fine bnilding over yonder !" Nolstdy said o word. Tiiey went hero 
and there, and if he did not get out of their way, they got out of his 
without 80 much as looking at him. 

He was lonely, it is true, but he was not unhappy. A curious 
, « person has no time to bo mi.serRble, and be was very curious. Thcie 
were such mnllitudes of things to look st and listen to — the never- 
ceasing stream of people who came towards him on the pavement, 
and the hurrying swarm of those who caught up, passed, and 
disappeared every moment. Where did tliey come from, and to what 
places were they going 7 They appeared before him, vital and human, 
for one brief moment, and then tbey disappeared. Had he anything 
to do with them 7 Was there no p<»int of contact between himself 
and these hurrying strangers 7 Were they hastening utterly out of 
hia siglit, or would they return to morrow or the next day to clap him 
on the shoulder and say — “ You and I most know each other well ; 
w© will walk together and tell {,ur secretH to each oilier and be 
friends” ; for, without knowledge, he know that people must be 
friends, and that no other life Ihun that of friendship is possible. 

He had these feelings, but not these tbougiits, and even the 
feelings were not voritiablo because I be sun was sbiniiig, and the 
bustle and movement of the world forbade imy exercise other than 
those of eyes and ears, but somewhere, without elTort and without 
coguirance, ho ?S8 recording and storing away improssif»n?» and 
iotricHcios, raw stuffs of every kind, which his uiieu would digest 
later on when it got a little lime to 

Meanwhile, there was si nu'ihhig to l-e done which did not admit 
of loitering. He lot>kiHi again at (he paper in his iiand r it was 
crumpled and ditty, luu lie clung (o it ns to an anchor. The pencilled 
addievs on it was almost iiidec'plieiMble. but, ukhongh be knew it by 
heart, he read it again with llm rsmo oarH a« at lirst. At the end 
of eavli street he Wd asked somo hurrjiiig s!i anger “ Did he know 
tlie way to — — Stmt 7” ami they h«d uil given him a complicated 
direction, of which he could remcniber nothing but the first turning. 
He halted again and asked dne of iiio>e flying nobodies, and the 
atrangcr replied without )<H>king «t him- - ' Von arc almost beside it,” 
•aid he : “it is the secomi (urn on the right,” and the stranger melted 
away as all the olhcis had done. 

He paced on. All kinds r-f Ibonghts were in his mind. Perhaps 
that man did not really know where the street was. He might have 
answered ot ly io get vid of him, or he might have thought, honestly 
«nongh, that he was giving the pr<*per direction and yet waa niia- 
igken, for in a place of the hugenees of this city one might easily be 
iiristekeQ. Theie were streets everywhere, and off eacli street other 
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streets branched endlessly. It did not seem possible that one oonltf 
know with such readinees where any particular place waa w 
such a congeries of streets : furthermore, he had a feeling 
that the place for which he was seeking could not be so easily 
discovered os the man’s remark itn[)lied. It was only one street off f 
Can one reach a place of wonder and terror in hitlf-ap-lmnr’s ea^y 
walking ? One should take ship and fight througli savage forests and 
naked enemies to come to any place worth winning to. 


At the end of this street also he halted, and although his heart 
b«‘gan to heat painfully, yet he was chilled. There was a sensation 
of emptinevR at the pit of liis stomach. He felt ttiat now ho had 
come 80 near to the end he would be glad not to search anyfjrther. 
The end was too definite, too immediate. Half-an-boiir was not 
sufficieiit time to make one accustomed to any consummation. He 
might have turned and walked away again, but there was no place 
tt> go to. He would not be allowed back to school, and his parents 
were away in England — he walked on. 


At the next turning he halted again, and a.Hked another nuia 
where Street was 7 


The man looked at him. 


“ TIiIh is it,” said he calmly. He raised his hand slightly and 
pointed, “There it is,” said he, and he also went quickly away. 

He was standing by the very street. Six paces more, and he 
was standing in it. It wan a narrow place. Two lines of high 
houses frowned over a long strip of road. The road was dotted 
hero and there with a few cars, and there wore [lerbaps half-a-dozen 
people walking in it. It was very silent. 

He walked down the street consulting his crnmpled piece of 
paper, and at a certain house he halted. Then he put the scrap 
of paper io his pocket, and knocked very gently on the door. 
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LO ! HERE IT IS WHAT YOU WANT & WHAT YOU NEED I 


THE TEACHER. 


A high class educational monthly, devoted to advance 
the cause of education, to create taste for healthy 
literature, to supj^ly ginxi residing matter to the educated 
public, to help S'l’UDKNTS in their studies. It is the 
only mao'uzino for students in Upper India. Best 
medium for advertisement. The best and tlie cheapest 
Annual Subscription Rs. 2 only. 

For Bona Fide Students Re. I-S-O only. 

The Manner, Teacher, 

DINGA, GUJRAT, (Punjab). 


FABRIQUE IMPERIALE HEREKE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Turkish Fezet made in Turkey 

Just unpacked fresh soft Turkish Fezes, Military > 
Cal packs, as worn by Turk his^h officials, 8tt*aw*iinea 
hard Egyptian Tarbouches of different qualities, sized, 
and colours. Prices varying from Us. 2 to Its* 5* 

S. F. CHISHTI & CO , 

Benarsi Mansions, Delhi. 

Sole-Agents for India . 

for Fabrique Imperiale Hereke, ConftUiiti|io|l# 


WANTED. 


An English-knowing Mohainedan experienced Head Olirk 
for the Office of the All-India Muslim Leagna from April* 
Only those who know accounts, type-writing and short-hepd nerd 
apply with testimonials to the undersigned. Salary Re. 59 — 70 
per mensem. 


An experienced Mohamedsn typist for the said Office frbtn 
Isi April. One acquainted with short-hand is pitferred. Salary 
Re. 26— 80. ’ 


Moluimmad, Yusnf Kkiiii, 

Aseietant SeCrrtary, . 

Alkla^ Minlin 
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EVER SINCE INVENTED. 

** LEUCODERMA ** Specific is the onlj cure for 
WHITE LEPROSY Numerous testimonials from 
itU parts of India. For particulars applj — 

B. N. DIXIT, 69, Shanwar, Poona. 


Penwal Eiperience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of onr Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar iTslam,** the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the issue of the SOlh January 1918, writer : 

The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidjw Motiram of 
Itajkot, has obtained nniuernus certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
inales and feinales on account of his long-standing experie^ice in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Auauga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
ran in all parts of the body, gives stahility to genuine manhood 
veraoving all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
ft trial to a tin of the said pills frocu which we have heeo con- 
finced of the fact tliat the j)ralses regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the slgnaliiro of the 
said doctor are <j\iite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean IkkIy and suCeriog from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the f»eat cboiccet and richest vegotahle drugs. It has a wonder- 
Inl property of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable mediciue 
is used in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. Rut we have ventured to give it peUdi- 
«*tion simply wi h a view to place it bef(»re the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
QpoD the magical qualUies of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French liorn as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the mediciue is reitom- 
mended to tlmse who have any faith in flic etficncy of Ayuivedie 
ftud Uoaai medicines. Wo recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to i(*ne np the nervous system, to .strengthen «he body, 
rofresh the memory, and to guard against debility, Ji. works like 
ft charm and tbo effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say tiiat 7nm!: is 
not thai which a perfumer adm;ie,s, it is that which diffuses frag- 
Iftnee of its own accord. Price per tin contj*iri'ug 40 ()ills. Rupees 
too only (18s. 4d.). .Postage e>:tra. No Pnrh.i’<. uecesi^ry. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kaibiawar, India. 


25 Years Ago 

was founded the business of Uberoi, 
Lidv, Sialkoty which to-day is the largest 
Athletic Manufactory in the East. 
The accumulated experience of these 
years plus the knowledge of English 
Experts is embodied in all our products 
and is at the disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy 
pf our catalogue^free for the asb- 
iugr-wili show that quality for price 
weioffer the best value obtainable. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD & BACKWARD. 
Silent, Strong A Durable. Supplies and Spare Parte 
St(Yckcd bj 

EAST WEST TRADING Co,, 

Phouc 7S. DELHI Toleg. Baatwwtoft. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monograraist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

sMo-ii. Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


NOTICE. 

BENGAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission into the Bengal Veterinarj 
College should be present at the College at Belgachia, 
Calcutta, with necessary certificates in original, as 
reijuired in the rule.s at 11 a. m. on loth April 1914. 
Rules will be supplied free on application. 

A. SMITH, Major, 
Pritictpaly licThjal Veterinary G^lUg*, 


I beg to inform my patrons and public in general 
that owing to increase of my Business I have removed 
to larger Ihemiscs No. 17, Cbowringhee, Grand Hotel 
Arcade. The Sight-Testing Room is now fitted up 
with Dark Room and all the latest Instruments. And 

Dr E.I.O., F.S.M.O., D.B.O.A., (London) and 

late Assistant Central Opthalmic Hospital, London and 
Freeman of the City of London attends daily. 

N. LAZARUS, 

, Opthalmic OpticAanSy Grand Hotel Armdt, 

CALCUTTA. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who ia now 
established both in Constantinople and London deairM 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; lh»t refercncea. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.O. 
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ake ** ^ 

m No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 

JBU^ 8^ Boys and Girls, all can make themselves earn- 
uHE ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition — No Premiums— ^ 

No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURSA.R 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once. 

ler Another Million Workers WANTED "lii 

We have at present millions of workers, all over the world, all busy — very busy, eiipplying us with socks, 
stockings, etc., hut tliey are not sufficient. We cannot meet the great demand for hosiery made on our DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTERS— We wanta MILLION MORE— We WANT YOU. Write for Yuli particulars TO-DAY. 

Read what a worker tayt: — ~ ' Pwi, letk Auguit 19i9. 

Dkar Sir*, — I ben to inff)rm ymi that I harf R»int you two paid parcels, one on the 14th instant and the other to-day, containing ha l^ 
adocMi pair of Qeiil's Sr^ks each and request that yon will ()e kind enough to return me the quantity of wool consumed in them and pay 
nay ttanal wages at an early date. Timnks very inueh for the nice little machine you sent me, and it rnns so smoothly that 1 can be able to 
kidt ddly half'a^doaen pairs of Gent's 8i.<cks and when speeds comes a few more pairs can easily be knitted. Wishing you erery success. 

I am, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mrs. N. PKDOma. 
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The Week. 


CO K T ENTS. Conncil will consider the report on Ist May before which eoggea- 

tions should be submitted. There are elereo notes of dissent a{r> 

Page. pended to the rep/>rt. The Beiiaree naeinl>ers hare opposed th# 
in trod net ion of the School Final Examination. The report atalav 
that the UnirerKity Colleges will be teociiing and residential, awA 
admit a nnnib»>r of nou-oollegiate slndents also. There will be tliW' 
Patna College, the Bisheshwar College, (the present Behar Natiaw 
College), a Missionary (,\>llege, besides Law ami Sanskrit OoUegCA. 
The mofnssil colleges vrhioli hare all been made Gorernment CoUegas 
will be afUliated to the Unirersity for examination purimses. Theiw 
will be n paid Vioe-(^iisnoeUor. Students, after passing the Inter- 
mediiito Examination, will bo admitted into tlio Law College for • 
three years’ course for a degree in Law. Science teaching in B, A. 
will be oor»centrst»^d in the IJiiiversity College and also the Cuttaok 
College. 

ZsMir. 

The report of the Patna I iulrersity Committee is just piiblikhedL 
The University will be located west of the new capital on a oonipW- 
ratively higli plot of ground, well-wooded and suitable for boildniig 
pur(K)8os. It oompristjs an area of nearly two square miles. It it 
AovniaiTMKAaN rs ... 206—268 proposed to <';>en a railway station close to the Unirersity area atd 

— run trains at ooiiv.Mnent thnes and issno cheap scaaon-iickett. 

There will he a good dirw:t road from Banpikore to the Unirersiif 
.and a subscription of a rupee a month can place the sMident M 
possession of a bicycle “which would nltimately become hU own pro- 
perty.” The new University will be composed of the following 
colleges situated within the Unirersity area:-— Patna College* 
Bisheshwar College (by which name tliu Behar National College 
will hencofortli l)c known), King’s College, a Mission College, n 
Sinsxrit College, a Training College for te-aohors, and a non-ci^Ie- 
giate department. Fv)r the present the following will be the exter- 
nal colleges of the new IJnlvoraity: Greer College of Muxaffirpnr, 
T, N. J. College of Bhagalpore, Jlarenshaw College of Onttaok, 
and St. Ooltimha's College of tloy.aribagli. Of those, Mnzaffarpttr 
and Cuttack 0>>Ueges are shown as Government institutions. Oon 
feature of the University will bo the \rchs 0 ological Department. 
The foes paid for tution, residence, athletics, and social ameaitiea 
will vary in the different University Colleges and classes from ^ Ra. 
7-8 bf) Rs. 17. Another feature ohantcteristic of the Patna Uniror- 
ftity will be that sbnlents will be allowed after passing the Interme- 
diate Exa nloation in Arts or Science to sit for the L.L. 
Degree without being required to graduate in arts or science, a« hr 
at present the OBse. The administration of the University will be 
rested in a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Convocation and CoiiQcU. 
The Lientenaut-Govornor shall be the Cliancelloi* and the Viee- 
Ohaneollor will be paid at Rs. 2,250 a month, in addition to w 
sumptuary aUowauoe of Be. 2.50 a month and free (^iiarters. ^ -Tito 
ConrooiU-ion will consist of about 160 memlkers, of whom 26 will bn 
elected by the general body of registered gradcatee. Tim Cooneil 
will be the supreme executive authority of Uie University, and will 
be reeponsible for its general and financial administration. 'Thn 
capital expenditure has been estimated at Rs, 77,40,080, and tliei 
* recurring eJhiu^gee will amount to a little oeer Rs. 10 lakhs, Tbern 
nre in 2! 1$ notee of dissent, of which the ino«t important are 
twb signed by all the fire Belmr memhem. There ajyears to bin 
considerable opposition to the abolition of the Matncnlii^oa B»a*d- 


fadita Fiauice. M,.. ,o. 

Residing at the meeting of the Chartered Bank of India, Wir 
a, tl. eold Wmt R had been deouUid to open a branch at 

>atei»g- It wiw i»p<^ble to look for great improvem mtm Lhioa 
WVihe hnanceshadUnput in or^r. He suggested that the 
#^#onld reduce or abolish the 0uxer inde>»o«ty payments m 

• t^rn foif »hol‘tioa of .ikm on 

gbo46» paying only Customs duty of 5 per cent- , , „ , 

‘ dS^ wfe*^ to jadta’s adveree Mance ift trade and tymght that 
'oiendnlportaaon. UtM symptomatic of India's iooreascl y«nd.ng 
He endorsed Sir William Meyers state.oent that the 
SSSig pO0«' 0 IndUn pot>^e liqd Increased. The collapse 

• iftTiatiw bMike was entirely ««io to th^ absolute disregard of eleuien- 
.!& Wn«bIes of benW^^ The position of European banks had 
i:3bUn impaired U had even been htfeagUicn^. Hepaid tntmte 

|b tlie prompt ahd skilful action of the syndicate which restore 
- .bonfidenee by taking over silver, and extolled the Currency Com- 
^itoionVTeport, which he said would dispel many misapproKensions, 
W ^w tliat the Government of India bad not mismanaged the 
■ msm tk irss beUsMd. H» agreed with most of the conoliHtoos 

liberal grantiag ot 

in l^wSkdcy*®^ treasury balances, wWoh the mer- 

onwdibii^Uttiij ^ tndiil would ««wh ^appwwiate. regards a 
SSffiteE j »4 eidbrsed the oplnioh of Mr. Robert Campbell of the 
<yr Judia, that U would be a nerinas and new departure 
^ of India to Ihtoiebt Itself ^ a Btate Bank. 

Hi, 

‘ tlmvw- 
7^^ IdentenanlrGoTefnor m 
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The Comrade. 




•4*00. Tbo lUja of Kanfk*, in tfio conrM of hia note of diaaeot 
V expteadon to the hope of the Uriyat to bare a UDirenitr of 
, tWir own io'tbe near futnre. 

. iodiaiit in South A/irica. 

^ '■ i LondoHi %Q, 

AccordiD* to a telegrem fioni Jobaimeehorg to (be Dat% 
^ph, a l^aboBifdao llppulatiOD wc«lit!| trajted npon Sir 
Bw^ertaon and refiuetitcd (hat (be Oovernnieot would recoguiee the 
arflgioue aspect of (be marriage, dirorcc. and aucoefision lawa 
aoocMding to (be Koran. T^bey aaid (bat (be Mobamedana would 
awoept nothing loan, 

Sir Berijairiio Ilobertaon, while Byhipathislng with the Deputation, 
twi^d (hi ni with (heir long ailence, rije faid that he would Jay 
tbfir request before the Viceroy, hut held out no hope, it w<niid l>e 
(mliair, he declared, to aak the Union Government to change the 

Bam. 

The Depidalirm legged Sir Benjamin Rolierteon to thank tho 
Viceroy for hi« effoita on their behalf, and to aeanre him that uhe- 
tlier the law waa paeaed to unit them or not, they would alwaya b« 
kyal to the King and the Flag. 

Creek Navy. 

.U/i/’/iM, Mar. 20. 

In the Chamber to-day, the Minister of Marine enronneed that 
aidera had leen jla^ied for additional IIiko dfoadiion^hlb, ll,rco 
iMaaoured cruioere, and a proportit-nal number of ligiil unite. 

Gardens of the Moghals. 

London^ Mar. 20. 

At a crowded meating of the Indian Section of the Royal Society 
• «f Arts yealerday, MtH. Villiera Stuart cpitoniiaed her recent b(»ok 
«n the Gardena of the Moghals. She urged that the poafiibilitie.H 
of the new capital were ntit even yet fully lenlified. “It ia n<>L 
**|ieoeaaary,” alie aaid, “to confine ourselveH or (he Indian < raftfni(n 
"^Imaginative lepruduclionH of the E«bt. The new needM and <u r 
^lodern wealth of Ho>nr«i would give a fresh life of lovclinega t.> 
**t|;n ancient aymbolH and idean, while by buhfs and statueH, Judiati 
**iit>rc>es could l)C honoured in tho gaiden of their Emperor.” 

Mr. Alhaa Ali Haig aaid (hat (he idea (d beautifying ]Sicw ibli.i 
inainformity with the (raditinna and scnlimcnU of the Indian 
people was both realiHohle and deairnhlo, 

Mr. Dawrence Weaver, of Country IJfr, pointed out that Mr. 
liiiiyens had done more than any other aKhilcet to develop ti e 
water gardrna ao praiacd by tho Iccturerain thir country. 

Delhi Sedition Trial. 

fkUU, Mar. 2£. 

The application made by tho defence in tho Delhi eeditlon triiJ 
lo bare the case hoard at Lahore, iuatead of Delhi haa been refused 
hy tha Chief Court. 

Kaah jBehari Boa«, the abaconding acersed haa not yet I'ceu 
aaimtcd. Kawarda .*f five thouaand and two thoumnd ruprea are 
•ffared for infoimation com Pining him. Iho preliminarv ixnnaina- 
lion will 1*0 rvatimed to-morrow. 

fsperanza Riots. 

Ihubun Mar, 22. 

Tlnctecu of the Ji.diaim cliatgid with public violence in connec- 
tlrn with the affray at E.*iper8iira latt biovtmbfr have been sfntei.ced 
tpii Viaainto to six nu ntha hard labour. The fourteenth Indian waa 

. . *AM \ 


Revolt. 

; , / ^ Ath«hi>^ Mar. 24, 

. jH^ifty-two AlMniaus, ineludiug geodarmea, were Wiled and 
IMttf dpunded and seventeen Epiiotea wounded in a four homa’ 
MIb (kt Andritiaina, which ended in the rout of the Albaniana, 
MlWy />f Kpirotea are marchi Korytaa. which Aibauian 
IpNidanttaii hava abaodonod. 

Vitnna, JUxtr. £4, 

Th« W’wwar Tayhlau nnderatawda that in yeiiterday‘» w«ii- 
wptnMdionii butweto tbw German and Auetriau Emperors the interna- 
tMbal dittiaUoR wsa W)ljndgcd abaoluteiy peaceful and reaaaurtng. 

Petroleum Ne«r Bagdudlv 

C<m«tantf nofde, Mar, £4. 
!ni« Britiah and Oemtait OorernmiMntft have reached an agrve- 
igiMitwfth regard to joint by an Anglo-Oermai Com- 

|lpmi«fpt>tro]eMwaelclai|iUi* Vilsyciof Mosnltbe conoeaaion for 
wtMdi » British pet roki^n wyndicti^s obtained two years ago. An 
j^fpaUon will be made to the Pofte with a view to tke tianaferenca 
or ifaa tmnoiMMtou to the new Oomp^ 

Co»itlanu'nujJe.Mar.g4.^ 
T1ie BHtvilc and Oermaa AmtNiMwddrs hays bfonaed (he ^ 
«f the agyeemeat rolled with legard la ^tU explDitattoR, for ^ 
the Vilayet of Mosnl, now proceed 

wwa the JPhrfca* 


Kurdish Revolt. 

, /ihi newspapers report a aeriovs ri^i.oil|>Wbi^lb Ra^haagr 
near Jerablua. Several hundred Kvrdi^ fabo<i|^» it Is said/ 
volted on the question of p#y,.;,(^ire||ttf^ aaM and three Kurdw 
were killed and five are awMbig^, )r|t hg belterj^ that they were 
drowned, Many were wonnd^i^ib punj. iaiduding eevon em<: 
ployeea of the Company. The Vali with the British and Oemaii 
CoiikuIk and troop-* here started for the scene. 

London, Afar, 94., 

According to advices received st the oflicee of the Anatoliatt 
Railway Ccmf>any. the rioting at .derablus was more eeiiotie than 
was at firf-t aiippost-d. Eight Gennsn engineers, one Aostrisn, and 
one British were among the wounded. 

British Gonsurs Report. 

. . Constantinople, Mar^ SHA. 

A Itelegram received from tho British Conaul at Aleppo on tho 
subject of the rioting at Jerablua makes no mention of any BriUt^ 
subject having been wi.unded, but slates that two British aubjeeta, 
who were excavating on brbalf of the British Mupeum, had difficnlty 
in restraining their own Kurds from joining in the fray. 

The Circassian Gnard belonging to tho Germans fired on a Bri- 
tish subject, who, however, was not hurt. 

A 

Our London Letter. 

London, 6th Mdrtk, iPtd. 

Tuk Latb Eahl of Minto, 

l iiK dioth of liOid Miiito will undoubtedly cause as mtieh sorrow 
and grief in Indi.*! aa it hna cniii-ed in Ihis country. His opponents in 
conjiuon with his aupjjo) iiib ci-uhl U(>t fail to rret-gnitie in him that 
broad ryir^-athy. In noty of purpose and courage of conviction SO 
eaaeutiul for an admiiiibliator and a governor. Die late ex-Vieeroj 
was by no meana a brilliant Govoi nor- General, but he was amply 
giftt d with on unufiiiol degree of insight into affairs and fortitude,, 
whicli prcived of iuiuienso vulue to him during his trying period of 
office in India. It waa Lmd Miuto who had to foco the pciila siidl 
tho dnngerK ot u hiluaiion that bad bteu crcaled by his immediate 
predeecfsor. To him foil the buKlm of ruling an India whic:h had 
been saturated with sedition and ar^archirm as a direct sequel to the^ 
misdeeds of Lord Cureon, wIk in the V'twM, by ibo way, has described 
as “the im-at brilliant and eticrgi tic Viceioy India has had ai nee 
De!b^'u«ie.” The Indian siiuntiou on I.^nd Minto’s appoiutmewt 
was ir.deed critical and inquired \ety sound alatesmanridp for it«. 
solution. His appointment to the Indian Viceroyalty djd not at the 
time create any degree of confidence in those »»ho “knew” IjadU, 
both in that country as well as in England. Lord CurKon‘’8 yeafgna-- 
lion, they nrgmd, was nothing less ti an a dbastcr from the imperial, 
pwint ol view. The reliiing Viceioy, who had revelled in tlie imoat 
Itailarous spicudour, who had always h oked dowu upon (he Jixiiaiia- 
from n h-fty euiincnce of suj eiit-i iiy and who was ever remote from 
the spirit of the Indian peeq lea, according to them, was tho only mtm 
who Could succetsfully tucble the then existing coudiliofi of affalra. 

Id other words, these “well-infoimcd” peisonagea did uqt 
well known docirino that India was to “be ruled wifh a rt>ii iroa,** 


if all diseonlint «nd eedit ion were to disappear. They had <ipeniy 
drawn their swords against the pew Viceny with muUco 
over the ateel. They had condtroned the man before hi? w^' 
Things, however. p>royed otherwise. From the very moBtent jiLcird. 
Minto landed in Bombay, iu the end of IftOh, he won the 
and the esteem of the Indian |>opnlatiou hj hia charaqffttriic 
and his wolLkuown amiahki disposition. , India at ottce M- 

hira that gennitie sympathy which he so rividlr demoimtrat^ 
out' his term of office. It cennot be depied that Loiri ^ 

wilbstanding his faulla and shoHccminga,' waa a siP<^De n)$ 
was no slave to Die detestable oharacteristica of frif-^etonariootH 
cc’ooeit. which were the proiplneut featuret|til kie . 

had attempted to act the dcsfiotic Moghul of^Drihi. Iibriilp^|[ 
at once made it abundantly dear that hia first and terep^tj 
was to “serve” Indie. On tbe pther hkhd , tprd 
endeavoured to “nde” the great De()endeii^y of tie 
aooli dJeastrous results. The contrr8| w'M Indeed, 
ehanges brought about ip the iKilitjcal Bfe of Indiii ddlrlfti 
jyUnlo*a VioeroyaUy WWW equally be wUd'^ipg, 

During the epo^-ip*lking five yeara^ wff^i| 
at the head dl tho.Govetwaeflt 4 ' 

for tho fecot Uiao Inirofi^ieed 
coiM^ry. thieh y»iU render 

ap{K)in4|ui^^:tpl 

ih^ India 

in the Vioeroy s Bxeeuuvo Conpoll « 




rarntno whkk £««!$ 
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Teterea **Qurtt’* emonget the Liberal etatesmeo. The enlargement 
of the Coaocil«» inepiteof (be not unjnat criticioms terelled at (liem 
in oertaio qoartera in India, wa« another honest attempt on (he part 
nf Lord Mu) to towards the more extensive and closer association of 
Uie Indian {wople with the adminisiration of the conntr/. It has 
not realljr provided for the long-felt want, bat it has ceriainijr proved 
itself as the first step in the field of representnlivo Govcronient. Tho 
erealioo of the All-India Moslem League in 190(J, when (ho late cx- 
Viceroj received the fauiuus Molmmedan deputation at Simla, is 
anntlior great event, which will for ever maintain his memory fresh 
and revered among the successive gencialions of timt great community. 

. There are, however, one or two faciois connected with Lord 
Minto's administration which do not unhappily permit of the period 
under review being recorded as jvhoily and completely atu'ceshful in 
every respect. Part of the repressive measures directed, cuntempora- 
•eonaly with reforms, towards the suppression of sedition, was a very 
serious restriction on tlie freedom of tlie Press. Attacks upon tbc liberty 
of Ofunion are always dangerous, just ns a plausible case for them 
oan nsoally be made out; but in India they wont beyond (he point at 
which jnstifioation ceased, and the change in the temper of tbo new 
IndiW makes their inaptness to day particularly glaring. Here is 
liie opportunity for a simple and highly desirable change. It is 
ollK) to be regretted that Lord Minto did not succeed in throwing 
open the commissioned ranks in His Majesty's Indian Army to (he 
Indians themselves. lia^l his government introiluced this over-due 
niUtary reform iu India, his name would have certainly gone down to 
posterity in the aunaU of the Empire's military history and the 
(niroduotion of snch a highly desirable lueaNure would have added 
lire crowning glory to his undoubtedly otherwise successful Viceroyalty. 
Tire martial races of India keenly feel the persistent denial rael^ 
onl to them, on the pari of the author! lie.^ of their Iraditiuiial 
privilege of defending the cotintry and the Empire. The loyalty 
and the bravery of tho Indian soldier have been repeatedly tested 
and found true. The Indian subject of liis Majesty is second to 
aoQC in his devotion and attaubment to tiio King-Kmperor’s throne 
and person. The Indian commissioned officer will be equally devoted 
lo bin King and coiiutry and in fact will bo able to exhibit his 
loyalty to, and his sense uf duty In the servioe of. the Kiog-Emperor 

10 a still higher degree It is now well-known that Lord Minto 
was personally in favour of awarding comruitsioned ranks in the 
Army to suitable Indians and that as a matter of fact be had 
•Iroiigly urged upon the India Oifice tlie adoption of his scheme. 
Bo! tltc Sectary of State did not find himself in agreement with 
Lutd Minto's views and the proposed reform was necessarily dropped. 

11 is eai tain that at no distant time this matter will again become 
prqiiiilicni, and let us earnestly hope (he authorities will see their 
way of ininiediately removing this stigma, whicit has for so long 


Sjtained the military adfuinislration of the Indian Empire. 

It wtust be mentioned to the ‘great 'credit of Lord Minto tliat in- 
•pite of nutnerons tria].s and ordeal*^, which had fallen (o his lot in 
l^dia, and notwithstanding the adnoiieclly difficult and serious 
quekiions which had constantly sugaged hia attention throrigiiont tho 
atormy and critical period of hia office, the lato ex-Viccroy never 
Kilwtook the consliiuiional demands of the Indiana for r«v<»l(itionary 
il^tation and never for one moment cM»fu«ed the legitimate '‘unrest” 
f)b the eouBtry with seditUm and nUHrchism, as has been done in 
(Dgrtaia ill-infonned quarters, l.-wd Minto was a true servant of 
lo^a and »n that noble cajwicity |)roni<»ted her interests ar»d welfare to 
Uni'bcsl of hia abilHy* He may have had his wealenewes and hia 
fMKogCK but judging work in India as a whole, it will bo no 
^•ji^getation lo vny Ihai to-day India wi'»Hrna the loss of a man who 
hud treated her wjlh that sincerity, ttyinpathy and devetio?!, which 
mdlinns of Hi* Majesty's suhjecU in the great Raste^rn Dqten- 
4^y of iltc Empire rightly and with jnstfee expect In their 
llbtttipcror's representative. Lord Minto diselwrged Vhe duties of his 
l}i|h office honestly end conscicntionsly, and his name will hold an 
il rv.>t an erainenU position on the diotlogaUbed roll of 


Mft. tlsSMOHn’s AUTiCLB OB ItlUTA. 


Wo Lose Indii?” forms tlte subject of a remarkable article 
hf |Mr. Simw peamond in the Mafolr niunher of the Lonuhn dAo/ar/ae, 
‘Pi# article i* illaairated ami fiontstas the jrortraits of Lord Morley, 
Gurzon and Mr. Bipin Cl andr^ Pal. Mr. Desmond, according 
the fditoral note inMSrietl in the Magazine, has for some years been 
Iflfery^ ctore touch with prortHnent penpler^both English and Indian 
h^ava mmle g elose study of the question of Indian unrest In the 
Diqtendeftoy ifaelf. That Mr. Desnomd lionsstly hel'evet the 
his to be ahaolntety true (heritor does not 
Ihf AndbV.l^tlhe is qnt-ta prepared to find that many 

ni1iii|^,'|jtinid^ Tn'll *tr*T* a differewl view ef the Indian qneatioa 
wili psifMMibTf be alile In pnhltsh letfera taking 
■ the sHnethMi JR M cwriy taeiie of iha Aogdwi 

,ii' .gimtoA idamlnt* truth 


and if (here is any justification at all for what Mr. Shaw Desmond 
says in his article, itis only right (hat the British public — which, aftet 
all, is responsible for wbst occurs in Ipdia — thould be acquainted 
with the facts. 

A careful study of tho article itself makes it clear to an impartial 
observer that, notwilJistnnding the true representation of the Indian 
situation on the whole, as far as poverty, discontent and strained 
feel'ngs go, the writer in certainly acting the alarmist 

to au nnnsiial degree. Ho is creating an “ Indian peril 
altnoht akin to what was so recently dealt with in the 

Coburns of the Times. Mr. l.’esmond's article is also deficient 
and iinjM-iTt'ct in '.he sense that, insj'ite of his having narrated at 
length ( ho various faetors responsible for the present “dangerous 
situation in India, bo coi»oIiK!e8 bis communication without in ***/ 
way attempting to offer any remedia' measures for Its soliitioa. this 
is to be rogiette l os tlie panic, which his article is bound to cause m 
tbo mind of tlio average Englislunan, would have been necessarily 
mitigated, had he iried to produce a suggestive plan on the linea m 
which he ivouUl aaiviso those concerned to follow, if peace and happi- 
ness were to be restored in India. 

“The cord”, Mr. Desmond proceeds, “which binds Britain to 
“India may be cut at any moiiunt. The great Brown Continent Cs 
“becoming so packed with combustible matter that a flare-up la only 
“a question of time unless Britain wakes to the truth at once, and, 
“by sleeping rcfoi ms, sets her Indian palace in order.* Ouc, howevW, 
searches in vain in the article for tlie expounding of tlie “sweeping 
refornia” referred to in tho atiovo lines. He shows, however^ a 
proper acquniniance with facts when lie goes on: “The Wien^ who am 
“sending home ‘official versions’ have a dreadful blood-guiltinsM ott 
“their shonlti-rs. Official versions are — well, just official versions. 
“They are routine — ‘comfortable’ versions. I hey represent tll6 
“skeleton, not the soul, of India.” He again shows a real grasp of 
affairs in India in the following lines: — “Official reports may be some- 
“where near the truth when they start from the men at the bottom 
“of the ladder, but they are trimmed and pruned aa they ascend, 
“through higher officials, until, on reaching the Imperial Government, 
“they are meiely diicumcnts of deceit. Hoaven help the lower official 
“who tells the naked truth” ! “India,’* the writer concludes, “is the 
“powder magazine of the world, into which a spark at any moment may 
“be thrown, followed by such an explosion as will reverberate around 
“the globe. If English officialdo'ii Ims any imagination, it will taoklc 
“the problem of India ere il l)e too late.” But the reader ia not 
enlightened as to how Mr. Shaw Desmond would require EqgUsh 
officialdom “to tackle tho Indian problem.” It is not without iUl 
significance that thi.s arjlcle on the “Indian l»ogey” has been promi- 
nently advertised in tho Thtm, from wliich your readers will no doubt 
draw their own conclusions. 

“India” has been rather a favourite theme on which great “autho- 
rities” have hern lately airing their views in the periodioal ProM pf 
this counlry for the “benefit” of their Icsb-infoniied feltow-citizcna. 
Mr. R. H, B rowii has writbui an article on tlie “Social Dawn of 
“litdin” in the emrent is-im of the Nineteenth Century. Itisn 
harmless communication, which deals more with the recent report on 
the Indian OVnsus than with anything else and is not likely to 
furnish the render with any particularly totelligeut matariol for con- 
sumption. Imidentnlly we are told l>y Mr. Brown that Ghnstianity 
is “siireatling” in 1 ndia and also that tlio number of Indian literates 
is likewise iocrensitig, which is a new “discovery” indeed. The former 
piece of iiifo' luntion will, let us hMf>e, bring some consolation to the 
broken-hearted Chundi diguiitaries in tliis country, who are at logger- 
hoiMls with nne another over tho Kikuyu controversy, though those 
who arc in touch with the misRiormry propaganda in India can well 
undei-slnnil wi*at is ineivnt by Mr. lirowii when he says ChrlsLianity 
IK “sprcaling” there, llovvevcr, as I have saiil before, his articie U 
perfectly harmless, Ib.oroiiglily uniiutrticfive and absolutely devoid 
of any siiecixl significance niul as sncli, I siqipose, baa been nnfortu- 
nrftelv ( msidero'l well worthy of publication in theNindeenlh Century. 

In fairness to the high reputation this perioilical enjoys amnngat 
tltiuklng men and women of to-day, it must be frankly admitted thal 
the article under review is not likely to enliance tra good oame by 
any means. 

“.\»lH«icus” contributes an article in the National on tfio 

Bon'h African Indian problem, iu which he (skegthe Indian KatiOnal 
Oougreas and its leaders to task for having delilierotely neglected tb* 
question until lately, eulogises himself with l>econiing modesty lit 
hia past effort* in warning the public men in India of the nrgeney 
of the gituatiou iu .South Africa and thinks Sir Mnnoherji Bliowting- 
gree la the only Indian deserving any praise for hia oontdant advo- 
cacy of the cause of hia fellow-eonntrymen in thatOolony. The. Hop, 
Mr. Ookhale and Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta and the oilier Indian leadeui, 
who have all their energy, time and attention to thia burning 

qneMton it ia eurions to note, do not receive uny reeognitton of thuUr 
tervtcna pt the hands of tlie superior “Asintlops.'* 

Tlfe enrfent number of the FoHnighttjf Ifonfitw also cootoint a® 
aUt arUeboa the «ame subject from uia Tartalile peo of Satil Ifditf 
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Siai[(h» who U » freqoeot oontribntor to the Brittah periodical Preas. 
Obrioital/ he trareraM the old familiar ground* of argnrneat. bat on 
the whole his wniula is cerUint/ imtitled to earoful cunaiderstion 
OD the part of Uioae who are deeirouh of Mtndjring tlie pretiont XndiaD 
j^toatiOD i^ Soath Africa. 

Turkish Aviatiom DiSAaTXR. 

The recent disaster to the two Turkish airmen, Fethj Be; and 
Sadiok Be/, at Samlia Station on the iledjaz RnilaH/, daring their 
Bight from UamaMciH to JeriHalem, will no doubt caune unircreal 
grief and a/mpatti/ thronghout the Moslem world. Keth/ Be/ was 
ooa of the moAl daring aval tore that hae^^vcr si^cendcd in the air 
and his death will oeriainl/ be a great h'iae to the Ottoman Arm/. 
He had diatingnialied liimeelf during thiMlalkan Campaign and hod 
prored bimsjU of iramenae value to the military anthorities for 
“information” purp ‘see. Sadick Boy, though an oflfioor of bright 
promise, wae oompArativoly a novio'* in military aviation and was in 
the fateful flight, which has cost liim h's life, merely a pas-songer. 

Such aaoriftoea are the ncceHsary toll of the conquest of the air 
and Turkey, ever ready to sacrifice her eons for the defence and 
Welfare of the ISmpire, will in this case accept ovi^r. her recent bereave 
meat with her tralitional and aooustomod fortitude. The loss of 
two gallant lives iu the aervioc of the Caliph will etill infuse greater 
eothasiaent and keener passion amongst the Ottomon soldiers for 
farther proficiency in iUU modern arm of the Sultan’s forces. It is 
•atisfaotory to note thatr aviation is very popular in th« Turkish 
military cirolea. 

KawAJA Kmal-od-I>im’s work at Wokikq. 

I hare from time to time informed yonr readers of the nsefnl 
. work which la being douo at Woking by Kliwaja Kamal-ud-Dln. 
i Gradually though steadily the Khwaja Saliib’s work in that secular 
‘r llttla town in Surrey has been expanding, and now the infinenoe of 
rhU aplritual activities is being happily spread over the inhabitants of 
**ihe neighbourhood. He has rooontly started a series of lecture- 
i^ruoas in the beautiful Mosque at Woking mainly for the benefit of 
( tha local residenta, for . whoHc convenience he has selected Sundays 
for hla meetings. Men, women and children flock to the Khwaja 
Sahlb*a aarmooa on Islam every Sunday afternoon, and though a good 
many of them are no doubt attracted to his mootings in the mosque 
hf the novelty of the prooeodings and merely out o’ curiosity, yet 
fram what 1 oonld aee last Sunday, the learned lectures of the 
Khwi^a Sahib on matters Islamic and his eloquent sermons on the 
taaohioga of the holy Prophet are undoubtedly creating a sympathetic 
interoit in Islam among the townfolk, who are being greatly impressed 
by tha aiupliolty and straight-fir ward ness of Uie faith of the Moslems. 
Ulpltaof obvious difficulties which are facing him in his sacred 
work-^lo a great extent due to the missionary reaction in Woking, 
hromtht to beaf j«»t recently in order to counteract the Khwaja 
Sah^'a religions activities-— the attendance is increasing week by 
and laat Snndav the mosque was overcrowded. As a 
maUav of luot, the lack of aocommodatiou iu the mosque, 
lodging by the present enthusiasm that prevails in Woking, 
will Im a serious drawback, as the small rooms iu the 
adioitttttg Sir Baler Jung Memorial House do not permit of the 
Mraoua being delivered there. Besides the sanctity of the mosque 
it^ and the sacred character of its environment naturally exercise 
a tmioas and wholaeome influence on those present. Our old frienda, 
the mteaiooori®** preaching at Woking, almost all of whom have 
titfOd In India, have started, it eoems, a regular campaign against 
tSaoi in that particular locality. It appears that they have boec 
thair ntmosi to Oooviiice their congregation ol the fact that 

Wam preached tq them with such dignity and force by the 
IChwaja Bahlb is quit* alien to the Islam praoUeed in India and 
oOuntrieii, The reason for this, of ooume, is not far to 
IiSr Fiadingt to their disapiwintment, that all their uanal 
liopSessly failed 1“ W'oking to prevent the “Christian” 
from antarliig the moeque and week after week iistontag to 
Sto fcwdy pwibtlcaU ooramon- sense and self-convincing doctrines of 
they had themaelves for years deliberately and Wan. 
tonW knot a^ai from their hearera and wbh^h they had stadiously 
tff « ^Me form of heathenism -*tho ever-xealons mis- 
hava now ndlmtad this new line of attack. Nothing could 
UMtor Itom ttw ieS- ®*"7 in it fall, 

^nt(> ttwlMttl******’?*^*' '*.’•“ ®“ •«««!•» 

*•'' H"*" i“. ‘hi* P»rt 

Si^world, and nobody kmi consclenUunsly m accord^ 

the letter and even the very apirit of this Bound and only 
doetrliM^-'OM of tW Mwritto^ laws, aoto say, for the 
SSSon of Islnin b n«fc-Mo^ ^ntrks---than Uie Khwaja 


of laUiu in ^■•r^--Hiaa uie Kbwajn 

{bAd^nneU. Those who haw had the privilege of hsteniog to 
K^irtnnnain London will, I am anrev wmpUtely ^ar roe out in 
atated^ iUa lectnrea at Woking similarly deal with 
Ai? hanntlhll and magoificient |dctura of “United lalam,” which’ 
a Aoi t the QhrisUan misalonafy eff^ abroad with snoh 
^iewaUM For be momeati at any rate, Woking is the eenMn 
fflif,!, to liny^ and antil the pr^fHmad ttnaqna fb London la 


an aecomplishedl fact, tliai little town in Surrey will oooliline to he 
our religions head-qnarteni. Where are the wer^way 

Tun OaiaNTAb Boeinry Imauoubation at Nswcaarnn* 

An Inaognral Dinner was held last week for the Orientals reaid'' 
ing in NewcaHtle>on-Tyne, at the Colling wood Restaurant, to form 
an Oriental Society, with Mr, M. Ba Qyaw, B. Sc., in the chair. 

After tlie loyal toa.sts to their “respcoiiro ralem,” the Chairman 
proposed the toast of tiie “Oriental Society,” which was eloquently 
supported by Messrs. P. C. Di (China), K. Motawi (Egypt) and 
A. David (India). 

The object of the Society is to promote the spirit of oo-operation 
and closer social intercourse amongst all the Orientals in Newoaatle; 
to di«:ass and adjust matters that relate to their weli-belog, both 
as a class and as individuals and to carry with them the apirit of 
good will to their respective homes. This was the greatest gather- 
ing of itti kind ever held at Newcastle and the large preaenoe ef 
the representatives of different Oriental nationalities showed promlt- 
ing signs that this small beginning will bare a great fatnra. 
Mr. A. Fahmy was appoint^ llonorary Secretary, after the 
Provisional President, Mr. M. Ba Gyaw, andl Vicc-Presidentat 
Messrs. David and Li wore duly confirmed in thoir reapeotiva 
I posts. The Society deserves every eoconragement and hM thw 
[test wiahes of all Orientals in thia country for its Bucoessful cansr. 

Ihdiam Boxxb at Cambbidok* 

Mr. P. L, Roy of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, a son of the 
well-known lawyer of Calcutta, who obtainod his boxing Blue at the 
University last year when he was still a fresher, has won fnrilier 
laurels in the art. fie went up to the’ Varsity with no little 
repntation as a boxer, which he had gained for himself at St. Paal*a 
School. While at Cambridge Mr. Roy lias fully maintained hia 
reputation as a young pugilist and the expectations of his frienda 
aliout him have been reali.sed. He represented hit University as a 
bantam-weight in the recent inter-’ Varsity competition held at 
Oxford on the 3rd insl. when the Light Blues won by five eventa 
against four. The Indian on this occasion met R. Baloombe- 
Brown of Oriel College, Oxford, whom he beat fairly easily on 
points. All those St. Paul’s boxers have been well tanglit, but 
Roy is exceptionally good. Footwork and quick leads (left or 
right) are all his: moreover, he has nice height and mach. Boy 
outclassed his man from the start Baloorabe- Brown went ths thrim 
rounds with great pluck, but Roy, like a chivalrous boxer, let bia 
man of! lightly whoa he had him beaten. Everyone was impresaad 
with the class of Roy; a year’s experience has made a wonderfni 
difference to his general work, and it looks as if he had had a good 
torn with dim Driscoll. His future career in the ring wilt be foL 
lowed with great fnt.<?rest by the lovers of this branch of sport. 

Mp« H» P» a* CoTTOKt 

Your readers, 1 am sure, will hear with great interest of tha 
appointment of Mr. H. E. A. Cotton to the Depniy-ChgirmanskSp 
of (he London County Coaoeil, on which he has eat as a Progrea* 
sive for some years and where he has beon, until bis present appohsl- 
ment, acting as Jnnior Whip to his party. As a bod of Sir Hkmiy 
Cotton, be has a traditional oonnootioi) with India, where the honoiiNd 
name he bears is a household word tbronghoiit that vast eontlqiwl. 
Mr. Cotton la the prospective Libiiral candidate for the Hmi^w 
Diviatoo of Middlesex at the next General Election and lut toonasa 
at the polls will be undoubtedly an immense advantage to the 
of India in Parliament, where he is certain to enhanue thi 
canoe of an illustrious name. 

Ha, MtrtHia Hoosbtn Kidwai, 

Mr. Mosbir QooseiD Kadwau attended, by snedlal inrital^oa, ikt 
ordinary monthly oommittee meeting of the Islamie Society fto^evr 
day, at whioh he wae requested to take the ohair, ae a mark^c^ 
uniyersal esteem in which h« Is held by the present merntMihiQji^ 
Society. Mr. Kidwai, it will be remembered, had for aafCi^. 
ably acted in the capacity of Hon. Secretary to the 
in bis days was known as the Pan-Islamic Soriaiy. 
frienda in India will be glad to hear that his cardiac affni^ii^^ 
giving way under treatment since he has arrived in London^' aiw ^H 
is hoped he win he soon reetored to bis normal healtb. r ^ 

Tna Loirnoa MotLBif LkAnvx. ' 

Dnring the lempbraiy absence «( Kr. n. H. Btmirim a ki4a 
Mr. Ohnlam ^ut h) officiating at the Honorai^ 

Hoalem Leagha in London. Mr. f 

nnderstood, 'will extand over 

away f rein kit home in l^oinbay for'tlve^ dkiiag idW 

be baa made a prolong^ stay-in lbe'UtiBBd:'/''§ti^'<.'|^ W-' SM'' - 

bnaily engaged in botioest. It ta inltitokl^S ko rt^ Wmn 
ffanlty teikling down IB Londom ICt, BbridHim 
Fertlia it'.veiy':jiti^;h«Mae(dd.i|i^ 
during th*' whole' ytt 
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Hit Exoslukkct Hai.ii. ITalio Bey, who has retigned his post as 
Ottoman Consal-General at Bombay owing 
A FarewdI Message ill-health, sends to ns for publication the 
1o IndKaa Moslems. following farewell message to his oo-reli- 
gionists in India ; — “To all my raoslem 
■“friends,— Fate has been against my residing amongst you longer. 
“Ew since my arrival at Bombay I' did not enjoy good health and 
“therefore I have been oldigcd to resign ray post as the Ottoman 
^*Con8ul General". I deeply regret to go away from India so soon, 
“but 1 shall always take a most sympathetic interest in the adairs of 
“Mnssnltnans of India and will always remain a dovot^td servant to 
“the cause of Islamic njgcneratioa wherever I go. With affectionate 
“greetings to you all.” We deeply regret that the stay in this 
eountry of such distinguished and cultured Ottoman representative 
ns H. E. Uidil Halid Bey should have been so brief. The Indian 
Mussalmans share our regret in full measure, and it would be their 
earnest wish that Halil Halid Bey may be speedily restored to 
health and continue his life of active service to Islam and his country 
for many years to come. 


Tait situation in Ulster has suddenly grown desperate and it is 
difficult to exaggerate the apalling raagnitnde 
Th e Ulster Crisis of the disruptive dements that have dramatic' 

ally emerged into view. The Government 
^proposals for tbe conciliation of Ulster have not proved to the taste 
of the Tory leaders. They have almost rejected them and declared 
that DOthiug would satisfy them short of a Referendum or a Dissolo' 
iton. The Liberals who are not raeie tyros at such game fully under- 
l^nd what it nieaoH. The subtle pis n^ carefully laid by Sir Edward 
Ckrson and hta followers have in the meantime begun to move with 
Jenrfpl rapidity niu) the resnita of the bold preaching of Ulster’s 
right to rebemion are revealing themselves. Several high officers 
of the army resigned as they ref uaed to fight against Ulster. Tbe 
diaotplih*^ I*** undermined. The War Minister has 

fcaigBed and other high n01cia!f: of the War Office are said to con ■ 
tnmpIjMying TneignatioM. The fji!>ersl Mini^trj has evidently been 
riteken by the new dereiof)aients. The end is difficult to 

fome. It is gnite pofi.sifelo the Opposition may eooceed in 
fomiing th^’ dissolntioH More the Homo Hole Bill i.s passed. 

the jKiUtioal situation in Great Britain has grown in 
^oitseq^uenoe of the Tory campaign of an atterly nnsorapnlons 
eUnratter to be the moat desi>erate within living memory. 

The most democratic and oldest Parliament in the world is face to 
||ie wi^ the fttpremo isHue whether it shall, in tlm last resort have to 
iHrit te fjrilHnry diotation. The issue carries tremendons implicattoDS 
ilkdi we «m oonrider them at some length as soon as the situation 
ft little glearer. It is enough to remember for the 

ingpobt thM die Toried hftve. by reckli«ss playing with fire, raised a 
^fh which Msy (testory some of the most cherished 
, nytebols in tbirir history, 




W| hive reoeived a letter for puhlicaHon wliioli has been issued 
by the He Ou Nawab Sir Salimttlla Baha- 
dur of Daoeft and K. B. Syed Anlad Husain 
Secretary of the Reception Committee of 
the BeiqBfai Moaleon Edncational Conference. 
The letteT, after refering to the recent ad- 
fddhffihdftu ftlidiigia ai4 die ccMon of the Presidency ol Bengal 
fh# tite amsilgamarian of the two Edi^tioDaV Gon- 
iSoi|, exibriiiig in Eaatefn Bengal and Wratern Bengal, 
'of -the' Mohaittedana'A^ the whole prestdenoy 
tub^ dwk at 0aocft dt^hg th^ Easter holidays, 

Itlh ftdittSth April next. Thia will tiie flrat sesaton 
3 fdtw ^ cdhaWulleiii of the Presi- 

teftlM are obvlmislr pswog tha deeiaion of 
ptBoshbsiBWfl fach aa Pwaidont and 

^ ^ finally 

■ ;'V^. ^ .<> 'y--'. ‘ ' 




amended and framed ; the whole organisation is to bo adapted to 
existing needs and placed on an efficient basis ; and definite and 
practical proGramrae is to be devised for tlie future. The letter 
proceeds : “ No patriotic movement can be successful, unless men 
“of education, culture, position and wealth take an fotive and vigo- 
“rous part in ail its affairs. It is liopod that the Mohamedan public 
“will be pleased to extend their kind co-operation and sympalhy by 
“joining the Conference and taking part in the prweedings and 
“also oy trying to return delegates and send visitors to attend the 
“.Session of the Conference. The Reception Committee will make 
“necessary arrmigements for accommodation, etc., and concession 
“certificates in respect of Railway ftiies will also be issued on getting 
“reply. All correspondence should be addressed to Khan Bahador 
“Syed Anlad Utisain, Secretary, Heticption Coramitloe, Dacca.’’ 

The custodians of the European commercial interests in Oalcntte 
and their mouthpieces in the local Pres* 
Vested Interests have never forgiven Lord Uardinge fox 

and New Delhi. ahunduning that city and transferring the 

seat of the Government of India to historic 
Delhi. The change was announced on a peouliaily solemn occasion 
to which the King-Emperor himself had set the seal, and it waft 
hailed throughout the rest of India as highly appropriate and grati- 
fying to the people’s instincts. But neither the direct association 
of the King-Emperor with the arinounconient nor the approval of 
an overwhelming body of opinion in the land could restrain tbe 
press stalwarts in Calcutta from engineering a ])euuliar)y vindictive 
and violent campaign against the change. The pa[)er8 like 
the Sfotmnan and the Englishman have raved disconsolately 
since the dethronement of Calcutta and they have disdained 
to choose their epithets in their rabid and vulgar attacks 
on Lord Hardinge and his Government. In the delirium 

of their frenzy they have permitted themselves to say all sorU 
of wild and bitter things, all manner of devices have been 
pressed into requisition that the authors of the change might he held 
up to public ridicule both in India and England. Delhi was first 
of all pronounced to t>c insanitary, the haunt of mosquitoes and of 
snakes, of malaria and cholera and all the dire pestilences that the 
flesh is heir to. When this scare refused to “boom,” the glories of 
Calcutta were discovered with unctuous pride. It was declared to 
be the living monument of the rise of British power in India, tbe 
mighty symbol of the creative energy of the British muscle and 
miud. To desert it was a rank i^etrayal. This tnue, too, yielded 
few stirring notes, and finally fell flat. Recourse was then had to 
the primitive bnman instincts, and the stuflcd chambers of supersti- 
tion and creeping legendary horrors were exploited to the full. 
Delhi was tbe grave of empires and the .spirit of death brooved over 
her traditions. The activities of a mordorn State would be nnoone- 
cionsly affected in the atnu)s])liero of a vast, silent graveyard, with 
its hanoling memories, its perpetual reminder of the unreality of 
tilings, its gaunt, nnoerving suggestions. Argnmento of less snper- 
natural pretensions were of cou'rsc not neglected. Government of 
India, we were told, would Ix'. condemned to isolation and would 
degenerate into a cuinberous, ill-fittod naachine after the manner of 
all self-sofficing bureancracieh. It would be shut out from all healthy 
infinencea of progressive opinion and independent and enlightened 
criticism. As if the great “crituui” of Calcutta were the sole guar- 
rantee for Great Britain to hold together its Empire in Indiaf 
But tbe one argumcni that has helped to feed the fury of the Cal- 
outte journalists has centred round “the cost of new Delhi." These 
reputed and well-tried “well-wishers” of India feel imtnensnr- 
ahle anguish at the horrifying prospect that the backs of the poor 
Indian tax-payers should be bent with the addition of cnormons 
burdens to gratify the vanity of a wastefal and reckless Goveroment. 
To embark on fr*>sh expenditure necessary to rear huge (lalaoes in 
Delhi has been described as little short of criminal extravagance. 
India is too poor to be saddled with a huge capital ontlay on an objeet 
of sheer vainglory. And the cost would be enormous. Tbe Govern- 
ment of India know this, but they have been afraid U> make a clean 
breast of ibemselves lest they should provoke hostile oriticiem aoA 
alarm public opinion in England. They Itave been deliberately 
bungling with figures. Their estimate of probable cost of jfilr 
mtllioQ, as set forth in their despatch of 1911, was false ; the cost in 
no way could be less than £10 raillton. 

Owe would have thought that sucli misrepresentations would 
be effectually stopped after the clear exr 
A Vftlfftf Attack on position of the Government attitude and 
the Viceroy- policy in regard to tbe building of new 

Delhi which was given by the Viceroy ln 
the course of his speech at. the close of the Budget debate in thn 
Imperial Legislative Council. According to a oftrefnl revision of the 
«rtlmaisft the cost of new Delhi would npt probably exceed £0 
Lord Hardinge emphatically deekred that “yon nm^ 
*Wely rely on my vigilance ana on that of Uie Hou, Finance Mem-’ 
“btr and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, whose experience in thft 
“l^nance l^partment stands him in such good stead, to see 11^ OW 
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or w««t« of public funds is psrtnttted.” Ue rigbllj 
tb»t lodis is worthjr of a cspiUl snd the capital most 
be Irettb^ of ber. All the non-official Members of tbe Council who 
"iipoke 00 tbe subject imoie it (ally manifest that the people of India 
Weold not iTrtidge the cost of building a capital worth/ of India, 
Ifet tbe iStaigman, whose love for India has become so dcmonstra- 
tifS in this case, returns to a fresh attack on Lord ilardinge and 
Ids Qoveruinent with habitual virulence and delivers itself with a 
malicious vulgarity that it would I>e difficult even for its 
hatichman of the Hare Street to rival. It accuses the Government 
of bad faith and deliberate suppreaiion of facts and starts by Haying 
that *'at the outset of the undertaking it was necessary to keep 
*^down the estimate to a miaiinuiu. If ihr full facts had been dis- 
**olosed, the British public, who have a certnin amount of conscience 
‘*la matters of this kind, would have rebelled against tbe monstrous 
"pr<»po«al to s|iond ton millions sterling upon a new capital." After 
ibis uncharitable fling ilcbargcsia full fury ut Lord llardingo, who hud 
dared todescrilw! the falsehoods of his Onlcutta critics as “irresponsible 
**atatumeuts made by interested persons." It absolves the innocent 
oieroharits of Calcntta of all ulterior, sordid motives in 
tbeir deonneiations of the change of capital. “They have not lost 
“ara|)eeb/ the transfer," it declares triumphantly; though an unkindly 
aritic may discern in the agonies of “disinterested" Calcutta mer- 
ohanta ilie sting of a very human pang at the loss of opportunities for 
auciat “distinctions," and for figuring in Vu>orogaI fimcliotis and levees. 
Bui the Staienman and its clientele are, of course, aimve suoh petty 
•aobbialiness. It is only the Vii'eroy and his colleagues who may snO' 
eniab to a petty desire for sellUh gains. “Lord Ilardinge and Ids 
“Oonnoil have been considerable gainers." Says the Statesman, “(lis 
“Bxoelleticy receives a oomsiderable entertaining allowance. How 
“much baa ha tuived by the attenuated hospitalities of Delhi ? Mem- 
**bara of Gonncil are paid an al>surdly high salary to compensate 
for the expensiveness of Calmittu. What rent are they paying 
*Htt Delhi ?" And after a lengthy rhodnrnontade on the “project 
“eatlmate" and “probable cost" it rounds off with a lu>pe that public 
opiaionin India and ISngla.id may be roused to percieve “the 
“nrnelty and folly of wasting the resources of a comparatively poor 
“people upon a luxurious toy." The insinuations in tite wurd.s we 
baiva quoted are pointed enough. All we need ask is if the Press 
Aoi if impotent to stop this wicked campaign to discredit the Viceroy 
ami hla Government, a campaign which is frankly directed to bring 
into dlsrapntfl their motive, attitude and (mticy. 


teaches them the universal brotherhood of mankind in tha biitb ^ 
lalara ; making no dltttociion of colour or raoei. He telU tbfin Ibak 
Musleme are brothei^ and that tlierc are none higbair oi" lawer ia 
the faith of Islam, He endeavours to turn them into qfderiy memben 
of the society in which (heir lot is cast. He impresses oil them the 
value of tinman life and the responsibility of man to God. He weans 
them from drink and the barbarous rites of heathenism to the 8im{de 
wori^hlp of an All-Seeing, All- Wise Creator, and he asks them to 
revere tbe great Tcachei who, in an age of utter darkness, called 
back the world to worship and the love of God. Is this the * menace 
of Ixiam * against which the Protestant conference at 
Kikuyu bus invented a pretended ‘ nnity ’ in order to dtsgnise 
the real divibions and contradicitions of the sects represented 
at K.kuyu, in order to induce a factitious combination against the 
work (»f the MoHorn minsionary ? The fundamental differences of 
btrlief, doctrine, and ritual are accordingly to be kept ii» thf back- 
ground with the object of driving the preacher of a simple faith, 
which admittedly raises the degraded heathen in the scale of hnma- 
nity, from the field in which be has laboured so suocessfally. 
Upon tlie great question of the equal and absolute brotherhood of 
all men in Iblam, without distinction of race or colour, are the 
Protestant sects agreed to denounce the colour line in Proteatatlt 
civilisation? Will they atxdish the colour line before asking any 
longer the natives of Asia and Africa to become members off 
Protestant Church? They ask the African and tha Aaiatle ta 
desert the faith of Islam In the One God, to desert the hamaa 
brotherhood in the faith of the One God which Islam tf Sffhi fta 
to all mankind. What do they offer them in return ? Had the 
religion they try to spread among the people of Africa Kelpie 
to raise the proselytes in the scale of humanity, weaned them from 
drink, kept ttu m from the vices of what is commonly called * civillsar 
tion,’ there might bo some justification for the attitude they have 
assumed against Islam. But when every candid observer admita 
the difference between a convert to Islam and a convert to soy 
rival creed, in sobriety, manlines, observance of parental nnd filiid 
duties, and such homely virtues, we ask, would It not be a crime to 
prevent the Moslem missionary from pursuing unmolested his httmeftr 
ising work 7 The letter of the Bishop of Uganda pnhiislied In TA# 
7’imeaof Saturday, the 14 th, shows exactly the spirit which antmaUll 
the Christian pastors who seem bent on carrying into * benlglited 
Africa" the intolerance common in Enropo and Asia." 


Tlie Gnnrade. 


Tbs Ti'nm pablished extracts from the letter of Khwaja Kamal-nd-dfn 
in its issue of the 20th February to which 
Kikuya and the Mirxa Abbas Ali Baig 8ahob refers in bis 

"MeMce'*o( Islam. letter to us. We have, however, received tbe 

letter as published in Its entirety in another 
jmiraal, and reproduce it heM. U runs as follows ; — “ On behalf of 
“the members of the Islamic faith residing in England we desire 
“to enter an emphatic protest against the hostility to Islam displayed 
a coU Terence of missionaries Udonging to a numlwr of Protestant 
“danominalionsatKiknyu, In East Africa, and wo rely on yrmr »vmrto«y 
“and the fair uses of your jourrnl hr the pnidicaiion of our letter in 
ywnr columns. We are convinced that the whole of the bnudred mil- 
liqnsuf Moslems within the BiitiNh Empire share our fc*ilings of regret 
gild indignation at the gratuitous attack on our faith ; .and we feel 
IKf doubt that the vast numlasrsof Cliristians, who believe with ns that 
ojtinions arc too sacieil to lie made the pnbj**ct of attack 
by tha followers of rival creeds, will consider our protest fully jiHiitlcd. 

atnglo quotation #rrom the proceedings of ' T(ie fJemmittee 
of lha Ohurch Instoial Aid Society’ on the Kith .lanuary of 
Ibis praaeot year will bo suflbrient Ui show the Utoot hostility which 
animatatl Ilia prooewliugs <*r tbe mi'^sionanes* conference referred 
to aluiva, According ♦<* a pdilivii.M! resolution of iiih body; — . 
The Cowmitloe of the Church I’iwl'-ral AM Society desire to cxprws'tlMdT 
gmtitnde to kh« tiishupiit nf Momb«s«v and ‘ Uganda Cor tbwtr 

( mtloVit efforts to promote uiui.r «»u the. Bast Afiuum Missioa (rteJLts 
n the face of tbo menace of IkUiu ; and to assure t,h« two 
of umvsservad w*nfld«»eo, and h1'<o to exprew u» tho Committee of 
the Churob ifimioAajrt Soeicly ihc.ir sense of fcUowsbip with them 
at this JumawU '«<' st»l«m» reiqs'nsihility. 

There can htt no doiilA that these ii^jnrtant agencies of Protestant 
ntisalonary enterprwm hate adoi4«d against IsUm the device of an 
fftificisl and pretended unity, for the ptirpose of increasing Ihe 
^nee of Protestant pmpnt^anda against hlam. We are entitled, 
Hmtotore, to ask, What Is the ‘menace* of which the Protestant 
i^lonaries are afraid? The bii«hl!t ralwloniwy of Waw, without 
the awseeeoHes of wealth and power at the back of othera, carriea 
Ida people imnwreed in absolute darkneae ; nplifte 

Htotii from P«r« heatbrndam, teaohne Uiem tbe duties of life, and 
Stmt thebl into beings with a true nonoeption uf the relation of God 
in mnti t be ttreecM to them the power, gtoiy, end lore of GM, ihf 
OmnipofthsV ^ AllSeeing, Wlw te aol 
ileCrietor Bteraal Who alone eta giee ImpfdB^to bim. Hq 


Th 8 Hon. Mr. Surreudianafch Banerjea moved a resolution on the 
19 ill instant in (he Imperial Legithitiya 
District Advisory Council, which, among other ibinge, pleaded 
Councils. ho' the creation of advisory conooils to help 

iiie district officers in the discharge Of 
their executive duties. A similar resolutirm was moved tlie year bvfbta 
last which was negatived. Mr. Banerjea’s resolution has also met tlaS 
same fate. As wo said on the previous occasion wo do not think A 
district advisory council would prove a very Useful institution. There 
are obvioiH reasons to fear tliat it might become an embatraseing 
dead- weight to ndiNlriut officer who has real eiiihiisiasm fur Idle Work 
and has genuine sympnthy with the aspirations of the people. ThA 
diairict admi nisi ration de(v;n<lM for its success on the type of the 
i.ihcial tiisl in pla>«>d in cliaige of it. A district officer with Kttln 
sympslhy for pofmlar hopes and wishes would liave little patienee for 
his iidvissT.'i, and if they mutually q mrrcl .mi v the publio iuU* rests would 
SMlIur. A KynqiaMiotio officer needs no formal advisory boards, fOl 
he would raiber bebsmpered than as.sisted iii hi.-i work if he is obliged 
V> htJd formal eousultaiious at every stop in the discharge of hIs dAllet, 
The real object that eviih-ntly underlay Mr. Banerjea’d motion Wq# 
to bring the distiiot mUidnistralion more closely Into ionch with 
needs and wialH's of the people. This object can ,be«t be galpidd 
by the appointinenl of iucreasing nuinbcr.s of Indians of eapieiitf. 
as district officers. This is the real direction in which the rekitib^ - 
lliould move. It is also desirable that tbe district officer tdtottldbn 


relieved o’ some of the duties that he has now to dischai^. % 
present ho iiss to do enormous work ns he controls alt the ihramkii aI 
tlie district administration. Hois res|ionsible for the peacq 
district and for (he oollvction of revenue and the contnd of A hii^ 
revenue ataff ; lie supervises the work of subordinate magil^ralM j bp 
is the lieatl of the Tolice and the Forest depart meuts and 
of tire Dial riot Board ; he is Di^riot RegtstfAr aikl jPtdiftei) : 
for any Kali ve Btsta attnclied to the district I 
tbe P. W D , supervises the work of MwoMpctiticA And 
iur famine adndniatration and for Ito 

aiMi pImm* ef^mios. I n (lie ffrai imee ihAold b* db^ll - 
of brt magisterial powers, and tiicrq whieb ^ 

iboiiid bam over to Distfriet fikinarda 
bndiM which may iw darned .Mccssiry to 
The Him* HomA/HcmW'' ,'Mld' 
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iKWever, be w«U for the Uoiue Member to bear in mind that the 
almost nnlimiied range of the diatriot officer’s dnties makes 
it sxceediiigly hard lor him t<> attend to hia responsibilities with un- 
impaired efficiency. Hla functions should be distributed r.nd purely 
local matters sneh as sanitation, education and snndry other things 
slioiild bo administered by local bodies. And for the efficient 
administratioii of the district generally more Indians shonld l)e rai8e<l 
to the position of the district offict'r. As things arc, the Hon. Home 
Member’s defence of his attitude is not altogether reassnring, li the 
reform along the lines snggestod by us is opposed on the score that 
the district officer’s authority would be iiupnii-ed by the intrusion 
of middle men, wc would rather have thi.s “intrusion’* inspite of its 
obvious drawbacks, for it is far betu'r to have a sluggish administration 
of diatriot alfaris than U) leave tltem to be look<Ki after by a single 
man enjoying altnost unlimited authority and occasionally possessing 
eccentric views on nmtters closely related to the welfare of the people. 


A Petition to His 
Miqesty the Amir. 


Wk have received a copy of the pathetic petition which the 
grief-stricken and aged mother of Mr. 
Mohamod Husain Khan B.A. (Alig.) has 
sabmitted to His Majesty the Amir and In 
which the humbly prays for the release, of her 
it>n. It is au appeal for mercy and no one can read it without 
emotion and fail to bti affected by the deep anguish that moves 
the heart of the hapless mother. The story of Mr. Mohamed Husain 
Khan’s luckless plight in Cabul is already known to most of oiir 
readers. He is one of the most carnest'minded and talented 
graduate-s of Aligarh. He co.ucs of a respectable Afghan family 
in the JuUundar district, and hi.s love and enthusiasm for the 
pi-ogress of his race was boundless. Soon alter ho left Aligarh he 
applied for service uiub ' His Majesty the Amir in the new Educatioii 
Department wltit'i ilm cnliglitiiictl ruler ol Afghanistan was 

organising witli a view to create facilities for the education of 
his subjects on modern lines. 'I'be services of many Indian Moslem 
graduates were rotiuisitiooed for the purpose, aud Mr, Mohamod 
Hnsain Khan wns chosen as the head of the Translation Depart- 
ment. He went to Cabul tilled with characteristic zeal for his 
taak. The letters that he used to Send to his friends in 
India in the course of the hr.st two yenrs of his service 
furnished a measure (of the devotion tluU be felt f<<r H. .M. the 
Amir ids master, and of the enthusiastic joy with which he dwelt 
on the profipect of the great Afghan rtK-c eventually reaping a 
glorioui harvest of au up u--(late (raining .Old culture of which they 
were begioning to sow the s^ed. Hy a. curious turn of the fortune’s 
wheel this glorious vision of bir, wa-s BU8tb‘rcd, and he found iunksolf 
one day sudden!; Hung int(; prison wHh weveral others including 
Dr Abdul Ulumi, jIk- then Director oK I’ublic Instruction lu 
AfghanislttU, How liiis came to pass no one can exactly tell. Only 
wild rtnnonrs rawhed India at the time suggesting that Mr. 
Moliamcd Husain Khan and his fellow prisoi;< -s were implicated in 
•omaaortof « revolutionary plot aiming ai (he introduction of » 
democratic for/n of govemment in Arghanist.iu. No authenti;; 

facto have come to light siwc then, no vi ial of the prisonern ha-< 

been held up to this moment, and as lar as we know bo clJa^ge^ 
live beeu regularly framed or substantiated against them. In 
Am circumstances it is not difficult to believe, especially in 

tiew the conditions iu \fgliaOistftu, that Mr. Mohamed 

finsHo Khan along with hi# fellow snfi'eriTs h«.-( been the 
victim of some cruel conspiracy, AU those who know 
well can hardly believe him to have been canirfjle of plotting 
His Majesty the Amir to whoae periKmality he 
attaehnd with loyal and ferveut devotion. He has suffered 
^•r^ly and l<^ng — It is upwards of four that he has beeu in 

The sidlerings of Ms poor old mother and hi« wife, who have 
«one elae to support Uiem. have been no less groat aid pitiful. We 
Wl^al to His Majesty the Amir, and we are sure nul'ions of Musaal- 
a^s in this country join m In this appeal, that he may exercise 
i^cioos act of clett»ency and restore the unfortunate prisoner to 
fcwedoTu and to his home which his sufferings and those of his m<>thor 
mnd sisters and his wife and bis little child have made desolate. 

do not know whether the case of Mohamed Husain Khan ix 
Wr allowed to come to the notice of His Majesty ; but wo trust it 
wii^d be deklt with fairly whenever it reaches his ears, for tUfe ruler of 
Afghanistan in well- jenown for his dense of justice and his kingly 
Stoibute of m«rcy. Wo hope the appeal of Mohamed Husain Khan’s 
0toiih4r wiU reach His Majesty, and we afd confident that it will 
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A Muslim Ruler on Aligarh. 

II. 

Last week we referred to the criticism that Her Highness the 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal offered in her reply to the address of 
Mohamedan Educational Conference. To-day we deal with her 
to reply the address of the Trustees of the Aligarh College. 
Although Her Highness disclaimed any desire “ to receive 
“an excelleut address aud say a few pleasant things in reply," 
one mu.st read Her Highness’s reply to the Tra8tee(»’ address 
carefully before be can discover the slender thread of criticism 
that runs throughout her speech. It must be remembered that nnlike 
the reply to the address of the Confernce, this speech of Her Highneas 
was addressed to a mixed audience of Trustees, members of the staff, 

Old Boys and present students of the College, aud this fact always 
makes it difficult for a critic to speak on such occasions as 
frankly as could b»^ desired. 

Despite these difficulties Her Highness has indicated clearly 
enough where progress has been slow and improvement is necessary, 
lleferring to the growth of the College and the increase in the res- 
ponsibilities of those who manage its affairs, Her Highness said ; 

“It would be R clear indication of the evil fortune in store for 
“the community if strained relations should exist between 
“those who hud devoted a valnoable part of their abilities, 
“time, wealth and life to the work of the community, 
“spread education, founded this great College, strengthened 
“it and endeavoured to spread its fame, and those others who had 
“tasted the frnit of the tree which they had planted, that is to say, 
“had (received their education at this College and had become capable 
“of sharing their educational efforts and the great responsibilities of 
“the management of the College." 

Wo do not think it would be difficult for tlmse who 
are interested in the . College to recall the time about 
ten years ago when oue or two Old Boys of the College were the 
only critics of those who managed the affairs of the College. There 
was no “ young Party" then in existence, but only a couple of yonttg « , 
men ton years younger than they are to-day. If tlie poet’s principle 
be trno and the Brahmin should deserve burial in the KaTta, because 
devotion, if steadfo.'it, is the very essence of faith, then these 
early critics of Aligarh have ensured for themselves a 
grave In those sai red precincts. Nothing has yetdaimted 
them, nothing has effectively discouraged them. But tW 
is not their only merit. Their criticism was just and they did 
not stop at. mere critittsni. They fought for the good 
as well as railed at the evil. And the result is that many of those, 
that did not then comprehend their motives and their meaning are 
now their friends and comrades. You cannot name a single man, 
whether old or young, about whoso independence of character there is 
DC- question who does not agree with them in interpreting the 
educational policy of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. At least this is 
incontrovertible that you cannot point ont a single Musealman 
whose sycophancy is above .suspicion who does not invariably vote 
against them I And because sycophancy is every day losing ground and 
iodepeodence «»f character, which generally, though not invariably, 
follows Rnglish education, is every day on the increase, the old 
Dabal can no longer count upon a comfortable majority, while the 
uld minority of two or three is every day enlisting fresh reemits 
an4 ctrtupels respect for its views even if not acceptance. 

Had there been any antagonism between those that planted 
the tree and those that ate of its fruit, it would have 
been very strange indeed, and the fault would have had to 
be traced to the seed that had been sown, the soil on which it had been 
cast or the husbandry that followed. As ye sow ye reap. But if tlto 
affairs of Aligarh are closely examined it will be easily discovered that 
the grouping of men into parties follows neither the line of cleavage 
between the Young and the Old, nor between those who created 
Aligai h and those whom Aligarh has created. Who among those living 
to-^y could be older or more intimately connected with the founda- 
tion of the College than the venerable Nawab Viqar-nl-Mulk 
Bahadur or could be younger than some of the Old Boys 
of Ure College who have only recently been co-opted as Trustees with 
the votes' of some of the oldest of Trustees? Yet the late Honorary 
Secretary of the College is undoubtedly the leader of the so-called 
Young Patty, and it is some of the Old Boys of the College them- 
selves wfco do not yet boast of wrinkles and gray hair that lead th# 
so-calM Old Party. Had it been only a eleavage between tho 
young and the old, those who side with the young wonld liave easily' 
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fatittd ooocalaUon io patieoce, for time in alwaya on the side of tb« 
yonng. But the party of pririlege which is in pown* can always iecnra 
a few recrrtita for iU depleted ranks by dangling a cerUin 

lattooiit dijJtinction,” and the victory of those who desire to 

piece the c<:>ritfbl of a national insiitation in the handi of 

t]L>ae whom the nation elects is thereby delayed. But it is eno/)urag- 
Ing to know that evf>D under the present system of co-option more 
Trustees are being recruited on the side of democracy than on the 
side of oligarchy, land though delayed the li^ur of victory is not 
distant, > 

In the meantime those who ure hosS^lo to the interests ot 
the Mnssalmans and have recently knocked tlioir heads againat the 
wall of .Muslim solidarity have spared no «ff(jrt(i to creabs a breach. 
At first a split between the All-India Muslim i.eague and its London 
branch was loudly prendaimed and many C^assandras prophesied a 

second Surat at Agra last December. Hut even when the 
prophets were proved false, hope was not altogeter lost and 
it was l>«lieved that the two m{wting.s of the Trustees 
within a month would provide suflicient Hcnsation. We 
are glad that even this hope was belied and ii is a pleasure to 
note that Her Highness the Begum Saheha has fully grasped the 
signiHcaoce of the result of those ino<3ting8. While inviting attention 
to the mischief that every Vli vision in the ranks of the Trustees is 
likely to cause, Her Highness said that she thanked God that the 
sagacity of the Trustees luid KuppresHod the mischief a great deal. 
We have so often appealed for s better understanding and with so 
little arail that we must frankly admit the only cure for the evil is 
that the reforms which we have long advocated in the Constitution of 
the Trust should now be speedily adopted and the Board of Trustees 
should be wholly composed of men periodically elected by indepen- 
deoit coastituoocios. They alone can rightly claim to represent the 
eotumnnity, for they alone would roHcct the views of the coiunmnity 
that elects them. So long a.^ this is not done, Aligarh will he shot 
froA) one crisis into another as the experience of the last decade has 
amply shown. 

We have referred to two efforts niaJo by the onouiies of the 
MtissalmaDS to create a split in the community. We have now to refer 
to a third and still more sinister attempt, osmely the effort to create a 
split between the Shias and the Sunnis just at the time when 
Muaaalmaos had removed from their minds every «ioctarian bias in 
secular matters. Shiss had sympathised with the troubles of the 
Turkey as ainoerely as Sunnis, and Sunnis liad felt the same grief at 
tha troubles of Persia that the Shiae had e.xperiencedL U was at such 
a time that old grievances were brought out and (dotlied with a 
uaw aigoifioanoe, and a most unfortunate series of incidents 

that oooured at Aligarh came to tie looked upon as a God- 

•eot by these ouemies of the community. Much as wo ara 
inclined to praise the present solidarity of ?dus8almans we must 
acknowledge thot the foundation is none too strong as yet, and 
the greatest care must bo taken in building up a superstructure 
that it can bear. But inspite of our intimat<=) acquaintance with 
the time-honoured unseotanau tiaditions <>f Aligarh we must 
My we did not aatioipate that Aligarh undergraduates of to-day 
veould be able to bear the tromeodoiis strain of recent 

iWdaote eo well as they have done. Her Highness devoted a 
cplifflderable part of her speech to an earnest appeal w the students 
ott this subject, end we Know how it will rejoice her heart to know 
that the appeal was not made in vain. The recout ruceting of AUgarb 
Uftdergraduates and tj^e teaolutions that they have passed on the 
sabjbot ef asetarian diiferenoes has a gref<.t and an unmi^takeabie 
eigillfloaASe, and although we are loath to pamper men who have yet 
to iria their flptus in tlie world, we shall Iw guilty of injustice if we 
did not say that by displaying such brotherly aSectiou among thfin- 
aelres iti the face of such difficulties the Aligarh students have set* a 
nohl^ example of ^nity and tolorati on to the older 'members of the 
maguificiently uphold the traditions of their 
dider brothers add the ideals of Khalifa M>hamed Hasan Khan 
Bahebaod SlrSyed Ahiwed Kluan. 

Her Highoeas quoted two from amobg liio ma^ encomia passed 
OB the Old Boys of AUgwrh and. in doing so sa-d: “This is a kind of 
i*“jpraise which should beBaaded down frt'hi generation to generation as 
heritage and trust, end the present generation of .students has 
‘‘iltrays regarded it as susck. But this horifoge and this trust can 
“reittath safe so long only as yohr owtr character remains as high as 
^•i1^t of your predecessors,” Had we to select two testimonials from 
aip^olig the many earned by the Old Boys of the College that do 
juatiM idike to the claims of the M^asalmans and of the Govern- 
nieDt under which they are progressing, we could not Itave 
improved ttpbtt tier Highnws’s selection. The fipiit testinumial which 
der Highithfih ^ ^ the minds of tlm waa that given by 

Sir Attc|littd Coltih, formerly Lieutmnt-“Mdya^<He bf Gnited 
Pravinceft He hid said: ** To have been is, t have 


““over and over again founds a passport to the ces^t and coaddenS!# 
‘“both of Englishman and Hattve. They carry with them the {damp 
“of their training, the impress of the man under whom their training 
“has been accomplished/’ He had also said: “A n Aligarh College man 
“has l)ocome synonymous witii a rasa of liberal ideas, advanced ed«ca> 
“tion and independent character. He has become, above alU the type 
“of the class of Indian who endeavours ti do full justice to Koglish 
“desires, but expects us to do equal justice t o his own." Anotiier 
former Lietitenaot-Governor of the Province had made the following 
observation with regard b> Aligarh students. “They l»ave tlm 
“cliaracter of being upright and manly, loyal to the GoveruKtent 
“under whose protection they live, courteous and respectful 
“without servility, and lifted by thoir uptraiuiug for the 
“practical work of their lives." This aud no other is the heritage 
and trust whicii Her Highness would like to be handed down frf>m 
generation to generation, and this and no otlier is the character Her 
Highncj^s n(mld like an Aligarh student of to-day toposaoss. He who 
would seduce the undergraduates of .Vligarh from their loyalty to the 
Government under whoso protection they live, ho who Wonld toiwh 
them Vi l»e diwon rtcons and dlsrospectfiil. he who would like them 
not to do full justice to English tie, sires is n > doubt a tr.mkir and 
we are willing to consign Mm to the worst hell in Dante’s 
Inferno. But what of him who would make them servi'e. who >vould 
not have them expect the English to do equal justice to liis »>wt^ desirca 
and would rob them of manlines.s ;uid make them fcem 8«Ifii)ih 
to he upright ? Wo feci certain that at least Her Highi)fc.v.s would 
not open the gate of heaven for such a man if she had in her handa 
the key* of 9t. Peter. 

Her Highne.s« did well in rtnuiuding the stiulent.s that for 
them the present is only a time for study, eontemplatlon and 
research, and that all active participation in the daily recurring 
aSairs of the practical world is for the present absolutely dis- 
allowed. If we can presume to add something io this advice, We 
would like to say that many of those whose duty it is to take an 
active part in the d.-»ily recurring aflalrs (4' the piacticul world 
envy them the leisure they now enjoy. They must not yet 
attempt to do prematurely that wliiclr they will only too st^ou be called 
upon to do on pain of their communUy’a serious displeasure if they 
negleot or bungle. But the object of sound education most lie to create 
thecompleh' edtizen, and obviously the study of politics in an aofulemio 
fashion cannot be tabooed. As Sir t 'harles Gro.sthwaitc had skid, 
they must be “ dttod by tluur uptruining for tiie prncf.ical work 
“of ti*eir lives. Her Highness has therefore don© well to place tliesB 
tinifl-hocoured ideals of Aligarh once more before all concernedt 
and we trust those who pres.s for their translation into reality will 
not be accused of innovation an-l heresy and u departure from tHe 
policy of Sir Syod Ahmed. 


Her Highness praised the work of Mr. Towle and the Ooilega 
and expressed the hope, which we fully share, that their stndenCe 
will long continue to profit from their affoctionute t^eatnwnt, and tbid, 
beoause gratefalDe.ss is a sentiment inculcated by their religion, thf?y 
wo^dd repay this affection by sincerity and obedience. Her High- 
ness also said that she trusted that the European members of tlm 
staff would not only consider it a doity to impart instrnttion to the 
studenU but would also guide the students to the gi)al of succese 
liy impressing upon them the .stamp of thoir chai^ter 
and personality, so (hat on the one side they would earn the grati- 
tude of Mussalnians and on the other Uiey would discharge thn 
duty towards their nation and their Empire vvhioh is inij^ed 
on them by the very fact tJiat they are Englishmen. Her 
Highness added that “ this must always be kept in view that ' tkw 
“relations of the staff, the students and the Trustees slmftld lie pleoMllt' 
“and sympathetic, the hopes of Muslim sacce$s and pi’ogres# 
“bound up therewith, and on this also depends the obieet whioh ■ iW-' 
“former popular Principal of Aligarh, the late Mr, Beck, 

“in these words: ‘ the political aim of this College Is to 
“harmony and friendehip between the English and the Mdfadfia&J^ 
We have no wish to to rake up the past, but if it is in the iMeSt irhit' 
that the relations between the Mussalman and the l^ndish - 

then it will serve no useful purpose to bUme only the MusselinAnn fiir 
such an uudesirable situation. The tianm oL Tho^ore 
rflik among those of the greatest Kinpire-bulders thailiiiftgla^ 

.sent out to India, and those that bear the imprete of Thefid^ 
under whom their training was accomplKmed chhnbt iiM^nahly b* 
suspected of aitemj^ to oreate ill-will to tim minf^of ilieTitittg 
generation towards hia oountrymeu. Thisjs hbr |lm tiiS 

to api^rtion praise or hlamn; Urt ike Vpe (4 

inju8(l<^ in reimndln^ the English aita|t oi the ; ‘ ’ 

, irithin tlieir poWr to win oter tlw younger ^unMoh 
sB eff OTrts of any q^en (n Hie contt^iy dr^idii tiotnS 
we said once befdr^ Jhs who liltis 4o win th* i 
India must win the heaH id ; ahd, IHr. Tbnid 


hSdk ai Alig^h ein havn the 



that it is 
wtsalihansL 

ih^ A', 
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The MusKin Deputation to the Viceroy. 

II. 


Last tvcck fv« bad dealt mih the various events that had 
eorely tried the toiuper of Indian Mussaimans and had chal- 
lenged any one to point to a single incident throughout their pro- 
tracted sufferings suggesting, however remotely, that they had 
departed even by a hair’s breadth from the traditions of staunch 
and unwavering loyalty, or to place his finger on any record of wanton 
d^regard of law and breach of public peace by any section of 
the Mussalmans of Indio even during the period of their greatest 
misery. We had declared that this historic community, noted fur its 
aanity of judgment and self-restraint during periods of unusual 
gravity, had not lost these characteristic qualities at any time during 
its recent troubles, and that in short there was nothing in its re<!ent 
record of which it need be ashamed. 

Despite these undeniable facts, however, a series of vile attempts 
had recently lieen made in certain Anglo-Indian quarters t<i misrepre- 
sent the attitude of the Mussalmans towards Oovcrnuiont and to dis- 
ci«dit them in the eyes of Governraent and of the British public. We 
need not refer here in detail to these wicked libels as we have had 
on more than one occasion since, last summer to refute them, and 
bur readers can easily recall the articles that appeared in the Times 
and in the JSuiionnl Renew and our rejoinders to Uiem. But it hod 
now become clear that those who had taken upon thcmfielvos the task 
of maligning the Indian Mussalmans were IkuIi persistent and re- 
sourocfol, and the unscrupulous manner in which some organs of 
the British I’ress for obvious reasons lent themselves to tliis 
evil propaganda made it necessary that the repudiation of such 
oahimnies should not be left to a single newspaper, no matter how 
representative, but should be undei'taken by a IX^putation of a very 
comprehensive character which should reflect every shade of Muslim 
opinion in India. 


This projwt was discussed by the Hon. the Raja .Saheb of 
Mahmudabad with some prominent Mussalmans who wore then at 
Delhi, aud was referred lo some others who were invited to Dellii for 
tho purpose by the Hon. the Raja Saheb. The project met with 
general approval among those wlio could l>e consulted at that early 
stage, ana encouraged by this response the Rnja Saheb consulted some 
more prominent members of tho community, and when their assent 
Wsi oHtined, a long and comprehensive list of more than 200 Muesal- 
rnans, representing all provinces and every shade of Muslim opinion, 
was prepared in consultation with many prominent members of tlie 
oommunity and letters were despatched to them inviting their oo- 
operation. The object of the Deputation was clearly explained in the 
.letter, and soon after several rough drafts of the proposed address 
were despaiohod to the gentleineo who had been invited to join 
the Deputation. (Unfortunately the latcrval for organlfcing the 
Deputation was extremely short, but it is a uotoworthy fact that 
men of all recognised shades of oj4nion agreed to the project and 
showed their wiliingneas to co-operate with each other in this matter 
and the general frame-work of the address was universally approved. 
On tlie 22ad and 2Brd instaot, the Addresa was fully discussed aud 
ffitidly approved. The list rtf thfi signatories tf the address h 
reiuarkvbfy comprdbeosive, even Umugh many prominent 
Mnssaimans who heartily approved of the Deputation and had 
gEy<m,tbeir assent to the gtstioral framework and tone of the address 
were unavoidably abaeeL Neverthele..7e the eighty-four Mnasalmaos 
wl^ ffigned the address and who were received by H. E. the V'jceroy 
on we 25th inotant were fully representative of the community and 
(^ttalified to speak in its name. 


aMress, which we reproduced Ust week very closely 
fottow<Ni the vtewe we expressed in our last artioies on the 
of the MusUtn t>^tati(^}), and it seeioB needless to 
on it any fuilher. Taming to the reply of H. E. the Viceroy, 
yrodlidto tbit 4^is in the first p^ace with what the address of 
the HosiiW the new era of an awakened oonsclonsness.” 

■ tn the nejct t^aoe, it deals with the reaction in India of the “events 
onpaca^led magnitude ind absorbing interest to the Mussalmans,” 
irhicH, in the words of the addres.^, “ followed one another in a 
and bewildering suci^ession.” In the third place, it deals 
.#itH the charges that had been levelled with snob rancour and 
‘peraietence against the Mussalmans for more tWn hall a year in 
! so^ 1 ^^ cf the British and the Anglo-Indian Press. In the 
nwt* vith the qtaestion of the Holy Places in Arabia, 

fMid/ ItMBy, Mth the improy^ outlook for the fntOT^^ 




Deptttatibft had referred with signi- 
J^i,j^raifbiiieDee to the All-Iodia Mnstim League, winch, according 
to iiibbb lti «$Btid)jU^hme4ht cb|Dttna^ to be the 

f'wne i^preibiiUaitive We are 

givd^t »o;.eogi|M^Ootive gDiptm^oh O^rpmssOd ftsell in snch 
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olear terms and with such emphasis about tlie AU-Iudia Muslim 
League, for although the matter is too obvious, attempts have 
not been wanting to create mumnderstandiogs as regards the 
scope and character of the Muslim League since its acceptance 
of the ideal of self-government suited to India. 

In this connection it may bo stated tliat n<> proi^rc.ssive in-titution 
or country can stand exactly where it did some year.s ago, aud thanks 
to tho progressive character of British rule in India, the clianges 
which are taking place from day to day in tliis country make it 
difficult for India to remain stationary in its policies and ideals. 

Even in IJlOti, Lord Minto told tin; 8inili> Deputation that it bad 
addressed him “at a time when the political atmosphere is full of 
“change.” “VV^o all feel it,” said l.orj Minto, “It would be foolish 
“to attempt to deny its existence. Hopes and ambitions new to 
“India are making theuiselvc.s felt. We cannot ignore them, W® 
“should be wrong to wish to do so. But to what is all tJii,s iinreat 
“due ? Not to the discontent of misgoverned millions, I defy any- 
“cue hoDC.stly to assert that ; not to any uprising of u disaffect^ 
“people ; it is due to that educational growth in which only a very 
“small portion of tho population has as }(d, .shared, of which Britiab 
“rule fir.st sowed tho seed, and the fruits of which British rule is oow 
“doing its best to foster and to direct.” It would have been spoor re- 
cognition of the progressive character of t)j(! present regime to suggest 
that the progress win eh was going on 1 !h)(i had since been arrested, 
aud that the new hopes and ambitious wliicli were then making 
themselves felt had now ceased to vitalise the people of this 
country. Even in the short .spae*! of time since Dord Hardinge 
took up the reins of office, education, rinanced much more generously 
than before, has boon able to move with great strides, and every 
day an increasingly large harvest is being gathered from the 
vast fields whereixi British rule hud sown the seed. The atmosphere 
is still full of change and even the Mussalmans. who seemed to 
have been tied to the spot by ancient traditions and more recent 
intellectnal poverty, are n^w beginning to become more and more 
suAceptiblo to the changes of the i>o]itical weather. In the words 
of Lord Minto, it would be foolish to deny the existence of an 
atmosplmro full of change, and we should be wrong to wish 
to do so. The new voyage of j'olitical discovery on which 
the MusBalmana set out in 1900 has necessitated a revisiop 
of their political charts. The recent activities of the Muslim 
League simply mean a inneh-uoeded defining of the direction 
where it was comparative vagueness and uncertainty before. As the 
Httainiueut of the Ideal of self-government depends not upon any » • 
drastic changes in the system of administnation almost amountinlf 
to a revolution, but on the slow growth and evolution of a nationality 
based upon the co-ordination of and harmony and goodwill pre- 
.'ailing among tho various communities of India, the All- India 
Moslem League has rightly held out the hand of friendship toward* 
the groat .vister community of Hindus, But sinister motives wer^ 
ascribed oven to this, although tho Mus-salmans had only just commenc- 
ed to practise what the officialshad preached so often before. This the 
Muaaalmans naturally resented very deeply, lu his reply to the address 
the Viceroy was able to say: “Yon have referred in the address, which 
“I am very happy to receive from you, to the re-invigorated vitality 
“of your community during the past few years, and it is a fact to 
“which 1 am able to bear testimony and at the same time to 
'^welconw," His Excellency added that “zeal for the Moslem faith 
“and for the uplifting of the community and the loyalty of the 
“Muslims to the Goverumeni of this country, where they live and 
“find freedonj of worship, have gone hand in hand, and have created a 
“high ideal from which the community has tmvered." This 

is a testimony which should easily sweep away all the cobwebs of 
suspicions and sinister sunuises woven with a (Tafty malice by the 
calnmoiators of Indian Mussalmans. 

As regards the reaction in India of a bewildering .succession of 
events to which the address referred, His Excellency the Viceroy wa» 
equally emphatic when be said that, although Muslim sentiment hod 
been greatly stirred, and for a time a re.stlesK spirit prevailed, theiw 
was no real antagonism between the GmYeruuieui and the MusUm com- 
munity. The charges that the loaders of the Muslim community infUtn- 
od religious passions, promoted national antagonism and lost no oppor- 
tunity of abusing British rule and vilifying the Christian religion, 
that a new party had already begun to dream of expelling the Britid) 
from^ India, that Aligarh gr^utes were in the van openly preaebittg 
hostility to British rule, and that attempts were being made to 
tamper with the loyalty of Muslim troops were cond(nnned by His 
Excellency the Viceroy as clcarlj as they deserved to bo. According 
to His Excellency, writers in tho Press had “raisreprosentod the 
“attitude of your community and attributed to them actions 
“and thougUts which those who know you well can only regard as a 
“deep misunderstaqdiog.” After all, the Mn^lmans must' Uke intw 
consideratioD the limitauons of the phrast^iegy suited to the pro- 
noancometits of His Majesty’s represehts^vw w his Indian Empire, 
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The Ct^ninKfe. 


treat Uw deep miauadonUndieg" mi a eyaoiijm (or 

lir« Ohttro^^rs ^'terminological inexactiinde" and Mr. KipUog'e 
^Hromitigat^ -miMtatcment/’ Their cuoaolation moat, however, 
be that He» are lieti and atiuk in the noetril juat ae much in 
mrhtterer phraseology w« may clothe them. It ia sheer charity, however, 
to suggest, as Jlin KxcoUency has done, that those writers were misled 
by tlio troubh d siuisce of the water and gave cnirency to such foul 
libels uiereiv on account ol “superficial (^»uiprehcn8iou of the 
♦'Moharneditn Irnin ot thought.” No doubt, His Excellency 
was not called upon to sit in judgment upon these men, and 
it was enough i'rir II is Excellency’s pir^se to indicate clearly 
that their clisrgj.H were false. Hut if llis Excellency had 
been sitting h« n judge upon tlioiit, we have no doubt be would 
have also loiind ilieiii guilty of malicious conspiracy. The 
dopiitatiou J»ad said that “after having stood the repeated 
** test of actual cx^Huionco in times of great public excitement. 
“ we never cxjiecU^d such cruel attacks at a time when we were 
ondorthe shadow of a great calHinity and ncedetl all the sympathy 
''and goodwill to which we were entitled.” The Viceroy, to whose 
unfailing sympathy offered in the most practical manner throughout 
their protracted sufferings, the Pcpiitation’s address boro such 
willing testimony, assured Deputation in the following words : — 
1 can well sympathist^ with your feelings of rcKcntmenl at as 
“ penuons that have been cjist. U|K;n you and your people as a 
“ whole, but lean only assure vtui that I niid my Govornment 
** had never doubted the uuawerviug loyalty whicli we know quite 
“ well to he one of the noblest and most sjcn'd traditions of your 
“comninniky.” Again, when cordially wri omiug the MusHni 
aiMmrances of the continued and uniiupeaehable loyalty <if tlw 
eouiniunity, the V iceroy said he would not fail transmit tljcin 
to the King-Emperor, “ altliough for me such assurances were 

not needed.’' 

'rids is tt.s clear and emphatic a U^stimony against those 
who charged the Mussnltn.ins and, particularly the Aligarh 

gradnates, with sedition o.s the Mtissalniaos could have 

ever desired, and it would In? concedeti that a Viceroy who 
hae come forward to cleai the reputation of the Mussal- 

mans in this manner is entitled to address words of counsel 

to the more ardent spirits in the oummunity. But the Mu.ssalmanx 
nmat be thankful to His Excellency that he showed no inclination in 
the course of his reply to preach a long-drawn sermon snelt as more 
than one provincial satrap has indulged in recently. All that the 
Viceroy offered by way of criticism or advice was a passing reference 
to the use “here and there” of “bitter or heated words whicli 
“it would have beeu better to have left umvnid.” But no 
one of a different faith and natlouality was iu a better 

S iditlou to judge the extent of the Mnelim temptatiou than 
is Excellency, whose words and actions proved such a great 
eorreotive of the silence Edward Grey and the speeches of several of Sk 
Edwards’ colleagues. His Excellency did not. therefore, forget even iu 
tiis reply to suggest that, however unwise the u*' of heated or bitter 
words here and there, it was after all only natural. For His Excellency 
prefaced this slight criticism with the observation that this was due to 
(he fact that the feelings of Indian Mussalroaos were sore. 

A» regards the V iceroy’s reference to the Holy Places of the 
Mussalmans, His Excellency’s pronouncement, following as it 
does the (ruildhall pronouncement of Mr. Asquith and 
Excellency’s own speech in the l.^egislativc Council at 
(9ispia in September last, would, we fee) sure, be welcomed through- 
out the Muslim world. Tlis ExcoUoucy wishes the Mussslmans to 
QttdersUnd that the tirUish Government has already realised “the 



t^gions 

saapottsihiUty for the maintenance of such a sta/u^^ would streog 
then (be loyalty of Indian Musialmans, His Ercellency was fnUy 
jnstiffed iu ]^utiug out that thi^ i.s nu “impnrtaut and powroful link 
“b^ween ywtr community and the Government of our Kmg- Emperor.” 
This allows what vatne the Goveromeiit attach to religious freedom 
and Mobamedan oohtrel of the Holy Places, and if the intensity of the 
Muasalmane’ feeUng on the subject pf a Muslim control of the Holy 
Places can induce the British Government to a<‘ccpt the responsihility 
(hey have taken upon thetwselTW, that iuteneity of fc^lngs provides 
m much clearer justideatiofi Ivr the action that the Mossalmaos have 
l^mselves been taking recently in order to safeguard the sanctity of 
their Holy Places from violation. If it is the Government’s iK;Utical duty 
tn Dttaintain llie Muslim control of Holy Places, it is only because it is 
a Muasulwan’s religious duty to maintain such control. Therefore 
it id a first charge on the Mnssalman himself and then on his non- 
Mttdiw Government. We hope His Excellency’s pronouncement 
will set W rest all those who pretend to see danger in such a frankly 
peaeefid religions soi'iety as the A'Auddam-^’^ A'ali^ 

In (his connection it may not perlmps he amiss to say that 
dllhwgh It is e®ly of the religions iiteiest of the Mohome- 


dans of India and the value that Goveniment attach to reUgmns 
frewdom and the MohaLedan control of the Holy Places that sn*h 
a refc|>on8ibilty rests upon Great Britain, it will not be right to 
conclude that the views of seventy million subjects of His Msjwtycsn 
be of no moment in the shaping of an Imperial foreign policy, Gi^ 
Britiun has already accepteti the eleven million European Colonials' 
to partnership in the business of Empire, and it wonld be strange 
if India alone, which, as Lord Morley once told the Honse of 
Lords, “is your Lordship’s oaly Empire”, should be excluded from 
tile beneHts of such a partnership. She has always shared most 
willingly every Imperial liability with Great Britain, but wo should 
liko to know what (.‘auada, or, in fact, any other Colony has yet 
d(4ue iii tills matter. Indian Mussalmans do not ignore Great 
Britain's Imperial commitments and do not ask for the impossible. 
We rejieat once more that they only desire to maintain a permaneat 
friendship betwi>6u Great Britain and Muslim States, and they can be 
relied upon to insist on a friendly attitude towards Great Britain on the 
|)art of the Muslim States just as they can be relied upon to complain if 
they are led to think that Great Britain is lacking in its friendly 
sympathy towards them. 

His Excellency referred in courlutticu) to the restoration of peace 
lu Europe and Asia, and wc (vnst Great Britain wonld be able to 
induce the Powers to be fairer to Turkey in finally settling the 
question of the Aegean Islands, and that every assistanee, euch 
as the loan rd British ofitcers for the administration of the'' 
Armenian Vilayets of .\sia Minor, would be rendered to Turkey. 
On tile tVe of it, it is unfair to strengthen the position of a 
Christian Prince in Muslim Albania by offering to Greece 
as a compensation some islands of Turkey vital to the existence- 
of her Asiatic Empire. Nor is it fair to complain of mis-maitsge- 
lucnt in Armenia when Turkey so willingly offers to appoint 
British officers in those regions. The way to preserve the in- 
dependence and integrity of her Asiatic lilmpire is not by recognis- 
ing spheres of inllueoce of Enropean Powers such as Hussia and 
Franco in that Empire. Sorely British diplomats could have not 
forgotten the fate of I'ersia's integrity and independence which the 
Anglo- UuKsian Convention with its spheres of infinence was created 
to preserve. We trust these matters will result in speedy and just 
sottlemont, and we look forward with His Excellency with hope 
and eonfideucc to a period of peaceful development of the Muslim 
community by means of self-improvement ami education. The 
Muslim community is loyal, moderate aud solver and can desire 
no bettor policy than one of solidarity and co-operation with Go- 
vernment aud with other communities for the welfare and progress 
of this Empire, which, His Excellency rightly said, we all of us have 
so much at heart. We too devoutly hope that iiie pure a®4 un- 
alloyed faith of the Mussalmans in tlie Unity of God and of loyalty 
to their Sovereign may burn like a flame and ever grow brighter 
to lighten their path for many ages tf» come. 


The Unitarians of Islam. 

Mk. K HWA.r v K.vmil iri»-xMN (of Woking) has addressed a letter 
to the 7’ri/u>, iu winch, “on behalf of the Islamic faith in Eoglandi” 
he enters “an emphatic protest against the }if)8tiliiy to Islam weplay- 
od at a confei'cnce of missionarifs belonging to a oumber of Protefer- 
taoi donominations at Kikuyu, in East Africa.” “There caw be no 
doubt,” he writes, “that important agoncie.s of Protestant miesiqaary 
enterprise have adopted against Islam the device of an artificial and 
pretended unity (or the purpose of inoreaslog the chance of PVotiwtaiKt 
propaganda against Islam. We are entitled tlierefove to ask: 

“Is the ‘menace’ of which the Protestant missioniries are afi^d?”” 
What indeed? We are ipelined to think that the fears of the ex<lniinn( 
Mr. Ud-din are quite rnneoeiwary. One prominent fignru ^ then 
Kikuyu Confereocc appears to hold views which, to the mai^^lay 
mind, tmi practically indisting^ushable from those of Mr. UdsdIU'V 
co-religionists. We have just learned that a communicant |ii 
diocese of Mombasa was informed by the Bishop of that 
unless she desisted from the practice of making the Sign of t^e j^rniS 
before receiving Holy Commoniou she would be refused iht ^ra^i^t. 
We cab well imderstand that tfio Cross, which was (6 (h% a 
stuiuhling-blcck and to the Greeks fooUshniws, W(k|ld , be ali^ 
occasion of offence to our brethren of the Mohan»#ld: mid 

We had hoped that it was in their interest that Waa acting. 

It anpCars, however, that the excellent itui^gUrated 

by Uie conveners oi thc Kikuyu Conference la Umited in iU af 
opefntiona. We arc far fmiiii sUgg^hglhat the 
pmeoBoUs superstitions d Popery sbov^ ^eeeitn the let^ 
ment or st^rt from any tid^ pibi|(l#n> 1^ ittnillfte 

leave to point bui that no sohetne ferJl^ 

Ohtnrohes can be co&sid«rini im ebiK]^t^ #ldhh ^11# ( 0 ^^ 
acoouni (he tjnltnriaiia d tslMiL^^The Wele IPlCheaf. \ r;; 



Interview with Ali Hikmet Nahid Bey. 

(From Oor Loxoom Coukkspokoknt.) 

Ati UiKMKT Nahid Bf.y, one of the Vice-l’residents of the 
liOttdoD Islamic Society, who is the seuior paitucr in the well-known 
Ottoman firm of llassaio and Co., in the city, lm.s just returned 
from an extensive lour in the Balkans and rurkey. He has been 
travelling for the last three ni >nths, during which, period lie has 
also visited Asia Minor. Nahid Boy lias recently completed his long 
apprenticeship with the Imperial Ottoman Bank ot Throgmorton 
Street. He is on tcrm.s of intimate friendship with most of the 
leading statesmen of Turkey to-day and several of his re- 
latives arc at present holding important positions in the 
political, commercial and educational world at Constantinople. 1 
called upon him at his office in the city without any previous en- 
gagement, within two hours of his return from the Continent and 
inspite of his fatigue after the long overland journey and not- 
withstanding Uie pressing work th.-it lay before him as a ra^ult 
of his recent absence from town, ho received me with very great 
courtesy, which 1 attribute entirely to my being a icpresentative 
of the Coihrade^ of which the Bey is a regular reader and which 
has lately become very popular with the A'oung Turks. After 
apologising to him for taking his valuable time and assuring him 
of my determination to trouble him as briefly as possible, £ put 
liitn the following questions, to which Nahid Boy answered in 
ttueut English. With the well-known hospitality characteristic 
of hia race, be offered me several “ real ” Turkish cigarettes, in 
the course of the brief interview, which certainly went a long 
way in making me immediately feel perfectly at home witli my 
distinguished “ host,” though my guilty conscience kept on 
worrying me for having taken so much of his precious time during 
the busiest hour in the city: — 

Was your recout vihit to Turkey a mere holiday ? — Well not 
cxai:tly. 1 had certainly been away from home for some time but 
this trip was really undertaken by me on business mixed with 
pleasure. 


Did you visit Adriauoplc at ail .' — Vos ; in Thrace I saw 
nothing but ruined villages and demolished mosques, particularly 
on the Railway line iKitweon .Vdriauople and Constantinople. In 
Adrianoplo I met Haji Adil Bey, an ex-Minister of the Interior, and 
now Oovernor-Ocncral of Adrianople. Ue is an extremely capable 
man and has several splendid schemes in hand. We have very 
great hopes in him, .-is be n real put riot and is gifted with 
great intellect and a perfect constructive mind. 

Was normal life restored in Adrianople Practically the 
ordinary life was restored, but owing to the great damages done 
to the buildings by the Bnlgartans during the seige, people have 
not quite settled down, i hero is, of course, very great military 
activity in the jJace and the town is being tluHoughly reforiified. 

What do you tbiuU of the present garrison in Adrianople ? — 
The condition of the troops ia splendid and every soldier is fully 
determined to defend the honour o: T.slauu should the occasioM 
ariee. The military anihonties have immonsoly gamed by their 
iwad expcriancBS of the {mwI i«ad arc now preparing themsclvoi:. for 
any emergency. No effort is spared to render the Army 

weil-oxganised and efficient. I spent three days in Adrianople, 






Can you tell me anything about tlic siMifttion in Ccmstantfmmlo ? 

I have bad long interyiews with the leadiog members of the Com 

mftte of tJniop and Progress including the (jfenerai Seeretary, bin 
yrm will, I hope, forgive me u’ I would rather not disclose what 
haa passed between ns. It concerns some ira}>oriant potnl.v 
of •d»iid«tni>ttoD, which it may not ly-: the Turkisu 

iiitofest to Insert in a newspaper. (1 asburod the Bey that I fully 
appreciated the delicacy of his position). £ also had the prtvileg ? 
of securing an interview with the grand Vizitr, flis Highness; 
Bripce Helim Pgehai. He fs sparing no pains in the work 
that Mes before him, the te^irganisation of the Turkish Administra- 
t likewise Jnet Meb mood Essad Effendi, an ex-professor 
of Theology in the Imperial University and now a prominent 
Member of the present Cabinet. He is keenly intfjrested in Islamic 
inbvemeots and has for several years spent his holidays in rarious 
Moslem lands, apart from his wide travoD in Europe. Ho is 
thinking of viriting Xudia in the near future. 

* Ho yon think the tics of brotherhood l>etwoen the Turks and 
Mostexhs have become closer ? — Very much indeed, the 
ajr^pwthy iwhich the Moslems of India had so vividly 
&0# to thhfcr Turkey in their hour of trial has 

dMWBijfbt ever BO muHi closer to ns now. 

All'lndia Meiifical Mission under tk. Ansari, which 
and sacred serrioe to the oanse of Islam 
adoring tho i^nt w h»s fosterhd our ifelatibfis to an unparalleled 
bond of ttfilty and brotliertood now existing bet- 
wweft wk ^d qa|^Ve^#iH for erer promote 

^ n^eohiilidn and incMMO that mn^al oonfidanee and good- 

brolly «b-opeifatk» and 


Do you think the public at large in Turkey are alive to the 
doings and destiny of their fellow-Mosloms in India ? — Certainly ; 
you will be stupris^ to bear that the leading organs of the Press 
in Turkey arc unanimously giving every possiblo prominence to 
matters that concern our Indian brtdhers. For instance, almost 
all the speeches that have been delivered by Messrs, Wazir Hasan 
and Mohamed Ali in London, during their recent visit to England, 
have been reported practically in toto in our Press, who have 
even written editorially on the mission that brought these two 
gentlemen to England. Mr, Mohamed All’s speech at the Islamic 
Society’s Banquet at the Cecil last November, in which he dealt 
with such force with Turkish affairs, has made a very deep impres- 
sion in Constantinople, where they were much disappoint^ at the 
two Uelegaten' inability to visit Turkey, when they were recently 
in Europe. 

Is their any favourable sign of oomniercial activity amongst 
the Turks ? — Yes, I am very pleased to tell yon that, much to 
my delight, I have found on my last visit that tiiore is at list a 
hopeful sign in this important field, which as you know has been 
sadly neglected by us. 1 was particularly struck with the new 
phase of commercial life at Bronssa irj Asia Minor. We have 
at last realised the dignity of labour and industry and I aw to-day 
very hopeful of my expectations in this respect being gradually 
fulfilled. There is a great tendency and desire now to trade 
more with the Ea.st, particularly with India, which we all welcome. 

Have you anything to say about the Naval and Military Missions 
at Constantinople ? — Nothing except that they arc both attending 
to their duties seriously and earnestly. We are confident in our 
British and German instructions and they will in due course of 
time brins^ the two vital arms of the Empire to perfection. Wo 
cannot afford to neglect the defences of our Empire any more, for 
our very existence. Enver Pasha is thoroughly overhauling the 
Army and is bent on placing it on an efficient and firm footing. 
The Navy is Ireing likewise seen to by the British Admiral, who is 
instructing the Turkish naval officers in the art of Sea-Warfare. 
The Turkish Admiralty and War Office are giving the British and 
German Missions respectively every help possible. On the whole 
we are very hopeful of the future. 

What do you think of the Armenian question ? — Since I under- 
stand the Armenians have decided to take part in the Parliamentary 
Elections according tu thc'regulations laid down by the authorities, 
r do not tlrink it advisable to revive the question here. Personally 
I am of opinlcm that the Armenians as n body are most loyal to the 
Sultan and very law-abiding. They fought for Turkey in the recent* • 
oninpaigti with excujitional bravery and heroism and if left to 
themselves are only too auxions to remain under the Turkish flag. 
The misdeeds of a few, instigated by external influences, must 
n<»t prejudice one ag»itist the whole race. 

Ho v’ou think Turkey will be successful in her negotiations for 
ft loan in Euro[>e ’ — 1‘Tom what I could gather at Constantinople, 
there is every liopij for a siiceessfiil negotiation with France. Wo are 
not, of course, prepared to borrow on impossible conditions, which 
would l>e disastrous t(» the country in future, but we are confident 
Hjftvid Bey s diplomacy in fin.anoial transactions will succeed in 
s(H.Mirii;g iis the necessary loan at reasonable terms. You must 
remember Europe is not to-day dealing with Turkish statesmen of 
the old school. Besides now-a-dsys public opinion in Turkey is 
not a negligible factor either. 

Before 1 left Nahid Bay slioweil me some beautiful pictures 
which bn liad brought with him a.s gifts to the Islamic Society. 
Tlrey are coloured enlargements of U. I. M. the Sultan, H. I. H. 
the Crown Prince, the Holy Shrine at Medina and 'the Sacred 
Stone of Mecca, etc. No doubt these gifts of the Bey will bo 
immensely appreciated !)y the Islamic Society and will serve as 
excellent decorations for their jvropocod offices. Nahid Bey also 
informed uic that the Society's telegram to tlje Grand Vizier 
last Hccenibcr entreating His Highness not to resign his high office 
had made « very favourable impression on the Ministry. It will be 
ieraembeied that in those days sinister rumours Wite current in the 
European Press of the Grand Vizier’s intended resignation 
over the Armenian questiou. Fortunately they proved baseless. 


Lord Morley on Federalism. 

Lord Morlkv took the chair at University College, Gower- 
Street, on ?8ird February, at the first uf a course of five Rhodes 
lectures by Professor •!. H, Morgan on “ Federal Government.” 
Among those present were the .Spanish Ambassador, Lord Dunedin, 
Lord Reay, the Belgian Minister, the Bulgarian Minister, the 
Mexican Minister, Sir P. Pollock, Dr, Herriogham, and Hr. 
Gregory Foster. 

liord Morley said that every political crisis turned up its own 
conjuring word that did duty for an idea, or for a practicable sclreme. 
At the moment, the conjuring word was Federalism, usq 
of that term was causing a good deal of current Wltlc^ 
oontroversy to be something very like a jungle of confusion. Thot^ 
y^ll-order^ ideas ruled the world, there was nothing like one-ol 
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. tbcMM re«dj*inide torniii, vricli all iha implhatiomt, iaf&reucea, 
nioMKH'jr a^logicMi, »od nlippcrj parallolii that men of ingenioiH 
wit were able to diHcover lo Ic. Some found a defonoc for a given 
eonisiitatioua} propoMl, which wa- now before them all, that it leant 
tQ t’ed^Taliam ; others said that if the proposal leant to Federalism 
ao much the vr<>r«e. In what Mr. Sydne Low had -styled the in- 
ilauied controverriy of tlw hour. l'-‘t iIomii lake ‘■.re il»at Fedcriiliaui 
was not made a hundy and highly rcspetdahle srreeft for people who 
had tins happy gift of what was chiiritahjy'oalled thinkiii.g intuitive- 
ly. Thoy looked to Frofes^ 'r Morgan, to rhmr lh« air, and to 
show pe.oplo who heard or talked of fedfifaJizing the United King- 
dom* -caiitoni/iing it, if he fiiiglit use an old word — whore they 
aerion^ily were and whither they were going. Ho agreed with 
very eonipel-eut puhlicints who said that delinition would not carry 
tiH very fur ; hiit lie, wu.- sure that Frofc.s«.»r Morgan would try 
hirt hard at explaining what was meant Ijy the r^pirit of federation 
and show, if he could, how it wan ti» ht> adjiHted to a aystom of 
which the ^upronlacy of Farl lament was the eorn.erhtone. I’rofessor 
Morgan would earry Ihom nmnd the awkwa.d v,,rncr between the 
orueleH who pronounced Federalism to Ik* the sniTeiider of power by 
iudependenL or Memi- independent Slatea, mid the other oraolcs who 
took the name ui a synonym for devolution wtiidi it was led, by 
any rneana— that was, the sunender liy a * ’nf rul tJovernment of 
power to Kubiirdinate Hoverntnents. 

lloNOs oc Disij.mos. 

There were execllout roas ms why l-'ederiilism xli eilj he the t;ateli 
word in the discussion of the duy. Thire wen; two <piestioDs of 
aetive and urgent inier *;: which the subject had a direct 

Itcaring. Om was a new e'mstrucLion to Im? aituelicd to I'itt’^ 
famous Act of Irish IJ iiion, so to Mtally w-miKhrd at the very hour 
of iU birth hy tlio disastrous piejudices of (ieorge HI. — prejudices, 
!(: mu«t not he forgotten, for even Kings musi have just iee done 
to them, which were hoartily shared by the great majority of King 
(Jejrge’H aubjeefcs. The utJie.r, less eogent, more far-reaching, and 
happily not at all embittered, was the >,u(*stion whetlKjr nnwhinery 
oould bo dovisod for linking together the common iutorests of 
(Hreat Britaio and Hritish fJominions over the seas in a federal 
union; or whether on the contrary, ineonvenicnees and enibarassmenta, 
«D»rtsj[><sjfcQd in an hour of Meal enthusiasm, would not be .sure 
to turn formal ties of federal union into what a l olonial writer W 
yeara ago, in words of p.iradoxical H -und. i other boldly culled 
bonda of diaunion. Ho could think of no soi vicc to be rendered 
r by the univerRitiea to politics inorc fertile or more dccislvv, than sya- 
teraatie treatment of poiiticiil science. Thu time demanded it, and 
wuntd demand it still more. More and nuuv directly would opinion 
be a master-eleraeut in the govermnunt o^' the world, and it mast 
be u fatal gap in an educational cunit'i’um if pf>litics should bo 
the only deld in the ex|ian«e of thought and km>wledge in which 
intell«)ctnal coiuuciencjo was neglected or left out. (('heurs.) 

,1‘rofeasor Morgan, in tin* cuurs«^ of his lecture, offerod as a 
working definition of Fuderallsm that it was u»t » revocable treaty 
of alliance from which the allies might secede ; icit a political anion 
toroldog a [leriuanent surrender of corUiu powers, tiie erection of 
a ?mjw state ts) wbicU the citiitens '>f Mvi' constituent statea owed 
aUf^fUncu a'< well as to tbuir own etatis and t)ie cnihodiiuout of 
tblMO conditions in a federal Constitution or fundaincntai law 
Uodiug u|>on both the federal authorititsi c.ealed fty it and the 
itala authorities which oreated it. — 7’A/' 


Mr. Kipling on Travel. 

Mh. RubVAUW Kivi.jjro gave a lecture befon: the Uoyal HeograpUt- 
o«d Sooioty in the Queen'* Hall last night oii *• .Soioc Ajjpeota of 
Tra'^«‘* Lord Cnr«on presided. Mr. Kiplmg said he had i)«>tioed 
that what traveileta told the [lublic in print was one thiag, and 
what they told their friends by word of nn.uth was another ; ho 
the ref ora had triad to <loa! with s>meof ihe more intimate and 
peratmal, ihongh fi taighi be trivial, .aspeigs of tiavel. 

,Li>rd Cttr^<>obl« ihtr^hting (ho lecturer, said tliat great travel- 
lers had eometitt}ft«-*«|>4rliapa radier hiort froquontly than was generally 
scq>pot<od-*~boea great men of loHorB, .and the wiitings of «oms of the 
TOoat famous travallera lo tlve world. Ir uu Harodotng down to 
l^nglako and Ooaghty in qard'TO timusi, had aKu h»ca masterpieces 
nf Hiorature. That fiweaing tliey were to havo presented the inverse 
jph<(rt6menon, add a groat juatf of let(.(rrs, nm* of the foremost 
iabom our race had produced (cheers), waA to $hnw that he too, had 
tasted understobd the roraanoe, and peneij ited the secrets 

tdtriW. (Cheers.) 



Mrs 

Mr. KipHng: said that the time was wear when men would 
raoeiw their a nq# oonutry Ruddeuly and in 

plan, not slofvly and inpej-ep.n^tire ; tvben the extreme dirtawoea 
tmuh) be arithib (ha compass of one week's trayid i ■' wi^eai 



the word inaccessible ” as applied to any given spot on the surface 
of the globe wonld cease to hare any weaning. Experiences soidi 
;t> his own were on the ere of being .superseded, (foiug on to 
diseuw what might be calied •• the psychology of moving bodies 
under strain,’^ the lecturer said that it seemed to liim that a namher 
of men who worked under train and responsibility as leaders of 
expeditions, surveys, pruspecMng, e\{)h»rati'>ri, or scieutinc work 
came to evolve a more or loss de.^initc image of their work within 
the limits of which, or with refcretico to which, they accomplished 
that work. Tlicse images he called pressure lines. This term he 
illustrated by a number of examples, among them being the ea.<0 of 
a friend engaged on a survey in a little-known parted Aitia. whose 
iniml moved in an uneasy triangle -- ho traced it in the air as he 
spoke — heiwecn «ii]»p!ics, possible sickness, and mileage. It waa 
an isosceles triangle with .*1 narrow base, in the centre of which lie 
felt himself to tw walking, between ,siip[»li(»s on tlie one hand and 
sickness on tlie other, always looking forward to the always retreal- 
irig point “ M.” When hi.s work was ended uud the survey eon- 
noctod op the point “ M ’* o]s,*ned and let )jim through. Till then 
he liad felt himself Ci.'nstricted--" liHmcHsed up ’ was hi.t phrase 
- -between these i magi u ary llne.s, The pheuorncnim did not sliow 
itself till he had been worked raihcr hard. Speaking of his own 
experience of a hurried matcli. Mr. Kipling soid that li‘.s imjwejj.nl.m 
was that of tlie unrolling rihho.i. His single obj',n‘t was to get 
himself and his co'ilies (Uit of a certain dieirict as soon as possible. 
His mind projei^ted itself along an imaginary straight line, white 
agaitiiiit dull green. He had heard that the dog-tnain mail-rnnnei'si 
of Alaska and Northern (>anadR sniiK umes saw their winter trails 
as short straight lines strung with beads — that waa to say, as a 
diagram of the tatd. slolgh-truccs wiih dogs attached. 

After quoting other instances of pressure-lines, the lec- 
turer .said he noticed in every erase that the lines did not 
show themselves till the man was physically tired out — ami u little 
more. When the prirasure of the w.>rk was removed and tin? man 
was fed again, the lines gradoally faded and e.ould only be recalled 
by an effort of will. He remeniliered, too, wlien ho was a young 
man, lisUmaig to Stanley, wh.^ wtt.s talking, lialf to ItimsoU, of some 
work he had done in his early days. He had had to covt'r a certain 
diatauce in u certain time, and he ended his monologue witli an 
abrupt fore-reaching movement of liia first linger, n« though he 
were pegging or hooking up something, and he said, •‘Of course, 
it was the mileage that worried mo ! ” He often wondered wliother 
that gesture of Stanley’s was characteristic. 

MkNTAI, Th VV®1, PjOfVMCS. 

Mr. Kipling next dwelt upon the quc-stion of i.'.sualixation.' 
He snggeated that lirst-elass leaders of o.Npeditions either did not 
vtsuaii/.e too much or kept their powers -'f visualization under con- 


trol. .An old prosfwctor once warned him ; “ As long^ 8.s you’ve 

“only got yourself to think about you can think aa much os yon 
“damn well please. When you’ve other Folks' hides to answer K>* 
'•yon most quit thinking for your own amusement.” Sr», however 
“great the strain, rospoiiNihiUty did not eucomage (Udailod imagina- 
tive exenrsnsea on the ifmd — or on any roa«l — while the work 
was lu hand. LaUw, when a man was boiling down his log and 
notes into book form, he fell back on his store of mental pielnrea, 
bttt in the actual stress of travel the tirat-class man, a’a diistitignish- 
ed from the very firat-class second-class mao — and this was an 
important distinctieo— -did not «/r decided co visnalize. Etnpha- 
at aiog the importance of being able to retain a mental 
of the geography of a district, Uiu lecturer said that mototifig had 
tremeodoasly ioortMtsed onr powers i»i that rosjwot, ftw a Jtihu who ^ 
coiUd read a ooonty coold learn to read a country and «o oq. Bnfc 
(he time waa not far off when the traveller would k tin ^ aikd 
care jost as little whether he Was over sea or land a.s we*|o*4ay 
knew and oared whether our steamer was over 40 fathemsf or '(kf 
Tnooarora Deep, Then we should hear the lost ports af iljW 
York and Bombay howling like Tarshish and Tyre. 
too, we should change ail our mental piotures of (ravel, . . 

But this was idl in the air. '• I^et ns leave it there;** Uhl ' 
Mr. Kitdiug, “and coosider for a while the ilUmitabk, the. 

“ting subject of smells in their relation to the travdijiiiW.’ 

“shall soon have to oxohange them for blasts of petiml'^ 

“tmaed hastor-oil. Have yon noticed whe^vsr i few 
“gather together, oho or the other 8«re to gay, .you mnj^fi;d>ari J 
“that, smell at suohand .socb a place 7 ’ Then he may go on to * 

“of camel— pure eawel— one whiff M wMoh is; itt A ; or dif ; 
“the smell of rotten e^s lat H itt, on the wkwe Nfiid* i 

“got the pitch for the Ark, { or of Th6 Bagfnnki J 

“Then ibe company begin to ptirr like id a^, oe tJi* " 


burtaiog 


“bonInVsfiy,. .oonrersaMdn becoih<js;,g<^^^>^* 

•lemeatary scuells wf nuiyereal 

Vinidl.-;' 0 mad' 

loed' W']^''ha .IjL '-' i' ^4' 

i| npott.. 

.'whieh:' wifW' 
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Qualities eor Lkadebshiu 

Mr. KipUoi^ next referred to the choiee of companions. A 
man had been asked why he inv ariably followed a well-known man 
into Uie most uncomfortable situations ; he had replied : — “ All the 
‘‘years I hare known So-and-So. i’ve never known him to say 
“whether he was cold or hot, wet or dry, sick or well, but I’ve never 
“known him forget a man who was, " Ht lf-sacriHoc, loyalty, and 
a robust view of moral obligations went tar to make a leader, the 
oapacity f-o live alone and inside, himself Iwiug taken for granted. 
But then came the accidents fm- which no allowance could he made. 
A good man, who had lield a disorganii'.ed crowd together at the 
expense of hi.s own vitality, uuglit be tried, slowly t^r suddenly, 
beyond his limit, till lie hrolc'^down. There was a limit f ir every 
man. an edge bey-vnd whicti he must not go. Ihifc at home only 

the doctor, the nurses, aud the clergymen saw what hap[)eued next 

not the caravan, nut the grinning coolies, and the whole naked 
landscape — and afterwards all tlie world. 

IJowever, tiicse things, und worse, wcic part of the vale of the 
road, 'J’liey had never himleied men from leading oi following. Even 
in those d.ays a man liU'l ieu to innoniice he wa.'j going to gamble 
against death for a few niontiis on totally inado»(Uate cover, and 
t housands of hitherto hune.st EngIi>.iMiieii would fawn and intirigue and 
if necessary, lie, ill order to he aHoi.t>'d one life share in. tlie venture. 
Nearly all that c.'uld lie accomj dished by the old means of explo- 
ration had btx'ti won. 7’he old m.-ehanism was serajvped ; tlie 
moods and emotitjns that vveni with it. followed. Only the .spirit 
of man carried on. unaltered aud unapj'ca.-ahle. There would arise 
“-■--they were shaping theniseJvcs e.veii now - -risks to be mot as 
cruel as any that lliulsmi or Scoti faced : dreams as world-wide as 
Columbus or Cecil llliodos clivumed, to he made good or to die 
for ; and decisions to he taken as .s)»lerididly tenihlc as that which 
Drake clinched by Magollan, or Oate.s a little I'urtliei south. There 
was no break in the lino, no loads were mi.ssing : the men 
of the present had ho;.tuo ilic vlisoovery of the new world with the 
same devoulty oarele«i> p.'i>sion ns their predecessors completed the 
discovery of th't ','ld. 


a con8cloasnoa.9 • ! blurred 
ore. There are no dehaito 
•.xhawstion 


The “Times” on Mr. Kpling’s Lecture. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling's delightful arldress to the Koya) Geogra- 
phical iSocioty last night upon “ Aspects of Travol’’ was im^ant 
lather for "the explorer and the pioneer than for tlie commonplace 
trovdler ; hut he touched upon topics of the deepest iaterest to all 
who have ever tnih'd and manrhed and even journeyed by train 
across the world, and si'on the Southern Crc'.ss rise above the horizon, 
and faced the salt wiuvis ut sunrise from « swaying deck. He spoke, 
for iostaoce. of pi-es.snre~!iues, those .sormdimes inderiuahlc mental 
images wliich haunt the trarcUer who is under the strain of coutinuon.'* 
and exhau.sting movemout. To the leader of an c..tpcditIou, or 

the hood of * Bt;ieutific survey, the lines may appear as a ribbon of 

road unrolling behind them, or a sf.raight bar across the vision which 
constantly diaw.s nearer. NV’e would add !<» his e.'catu pies the feeling 
which almoat invairably overtakes tlie mor<* conventioual wanderer 
Vfh<^ ovAdea toil, and circle^: the world in comfortable cabins and 
IttXtiriouM expresses. It 's a sense of otter weariness, Ute gradual 
^jroyvth vjf indifTerencx^ to exlcnials, 
iwjpre«ei«>(is, aa uuwilUngncsa to see 
piAoimrc-linea, perhaps, but there is the kind of immial 
wliMii wwld dev^p in. a uiau w j»o tried to look sucoissively 

at aU the picrinrea in the Eouvre or» a ainglt- day. Why untravelled 

doetora should so cou.-itantly recommend tired elderly gentlemen 
to ©0 round the world ia an a’oiding pu/zic to those who have 
doAf) the ililo©.. Except in ardent and reewiire -g^outh, Un? world 
ahouM bo taken fuecemeHl, and not at one swift awoop. Mr, Kipling 
thIiitka tW time i;}' near at hand when men will literally soar and 
avhetp around the world in on« long flight, li that U so, wo 
td predict riwi oa their rctiirB they will only have very vague 
iKtitceptioDS of tfaa torroatrial glofvc. Except for the thrilliog 
«n#nioty 01 their rnab through the upper air, tlveir notions of the 
wofld will very much resemble the minvl-plcture.H of imaginary 
trATei, the pleasures of which Mr. Kipling rightly extolled. Like 
Stovenaoa, most unjn “con voyage in an atlas with the greatest 
enjoynient.’’ Mr, Kipling has made the interesting exjjeriinent of 
ainkiBg men who had not Iwen there what picture or diagram the 
words “He went iii>wn to the Cape’* eunwioned to their miuds. 

8^ .Aorpri^ed that the .answers did not iuclade a'visiou of a 
ftatHoppediutuintain crown a wisp of white cloud. Many 

endorse hi? moutal short- 
# . tire ran to . Anstralia. For ihetn it fa a zig-xag of five, not 
««|d^ rnn ^-‘London--rijHbrait<^ Gi^altar — Port 

; A4on--r-C3olopb^ ; Oolotoho — Fre- 
ie a vivid and .welcome st^e. There 
}« oba d^wta iniai^ which lives lu tliA thiMs of soroe of those who 
baiTO made the ndd-w paes^e by the northerly route 

aorosa the Faei^. :X^,U like sailing pn^ksiiy along the tiin of the 
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The subject of smells in their relation to the traveller is an old 
and favourite topic with Mr, Kipling. Has he not said somewhere 
that the smell of the Himalaya.? always calls a man back ? And 
does not his timo-expirod soldier sing of the “spicy garlic smells’’ of 
Bnriua ? lie made the prosaic statement last night that there arc 
“ only two elementary smells of univcrsjil appeal— the smell i>f buruing 
‘ fuel and the smell of molting .grease." Man cooks his food over 
the one .and in the otlier. But surely there are other smells, loss 
matcri.al in llieir appeal which .m most (<11110 within (he ratigi* of bis 
definition. One is the first chill smell df m iiintains, especially 
wlien the heights are reached towards sun.sct or after dark. iVnother 
is the odour of a fore.st, of which it has hoen -.aid that “of all smells 
“in the world, tlto smell of many (roes is the .sweetest and the moat 
" fortifying.” Both awake in mankind dim uiu'onseious memories 
of primeval life, when the race had imt slieUer(*d itself beneath 
roofs ami behind shnttors. But the smells of tr.-.vel are indeed 
innumerable. The voyager gets his first real whiff of tbo 
East when ho lands at .\den, aud drives along a dusty road 
to the ha/aar witliin th<! Crater. It lingmrs in his nostrils for 
evorniore, ( hi the coast of Burma, and down the Straits, tlie air is 
n'dolcnt of rotten Hsli :ind ov't'i-rijM' fruit. Tropical iunglcs leave 
keen ohuctory memories of decayii»g vegetation. The smell of 
Cliine.si^ villages is like nothing else in the ivorld, hut tin' odd thing 
is that to the trim traveller it soon c(;a:s«is to be disagreenlde. There 
is one .smell which is unique. To encounter it, om> must I.hi steam- 
ing through the Straits of Bah-eh Mandcli on n liot still night 
in duly or .\ugnst, one of those nights when it is inipossihlo to 
stay below, and the deck is strewn witli .deeping form.s. I'owarda 
dawn, as one I.s tossing re8tle.s.sly from side to side, one is aware of 
a strange dank odour arising from the scummy water.s. It snggeats 
a stagnant duckpond, Imt in reality the shi]> i.s jiassing through the 
lees of a mighty ocean, swept into om^ small corner. All along 
the coa.st of Southern Arabia, where few ships go, tlm same smell 
i.s met in h'sser degree. Wreckage is carried thither, .and the 
trunk.s of trees, and immense ma.‘!so.s of weeds ; and often may be 
.seen strange li.sh leaping from tlie <>ily surface, or a spouting whale 
<>r two, or a turtle iloating asleep, for the deserted hack-wash of the 
.southern seas swarms with marine life. 

Mr, Kipling pbchls to think that with the coming mastery of 
the air we shall reach the golden age of travel, when wo shall 
iouruey with “ neither sweat nor snlTering," and shall he freed 
iroin the “cneck.s” that hare hitherto “oonditiooed all our 
travels.” We are not sure that Im is right. Will travel, 
for instance, he less of a trial 01 » disinpline to tli<‘ temper when 
wo can all sour upwards and for.sak(3 muddy roads, and the grit 
and dust of railways, and the discomforts of the sea ? Mountaineers 
know very well the splenetic irritability which often assails thow 
when the tree-line is passed ; and we seem to havo heard that 
airnieii do not always fiu*! that a flight in tlm empyreiui producea 
in them a holy calm. Mr Kipling recognizes that the earth ia 
shrinking actually and in imagination, that we are cutting down 
(he world conception of time andspacA. and that “the new machines 
•* aro outstripping mankind”; but liis robust optimism leads himi 
to hojm that when humanity can got its breath all will bo well 
again. We trust he may be right ; but now conditions are evolving 
new dangers, notably for a world-wide aud scattered Empire. And 
when all his dreams are realized, it will still be true that they see 
the earth best and nearest who walk upon it on their own feet. 
Moreover, whether w» walk or ride or sail or fly, the most aliiding 
joy of travel will always lie in retro.spect. Better and more preciona 
ovea than books, because more truly a posae;»ion tliat remains to the 
<md, are the ineffiwjeable memories of travel, a rich store to lire with 
and to think upon in the eventide of life> — The Timp^. 


The Age Limit. 

(Bv E. S. P, Uavnks,) 

Mv more revolutionary friends hav(3 often aspired to exclude all 
citizens over forty years of ago from any active part in public affairs, 
even as regards voting. The Millennium, they think, would be 
iinmediatoly realised by the suppresRiou of the old and the despotism 
of the young. I use the words “old” and “young” because of their 
obvious convenience ; but 1 am much (00 near forty myself not to Iw 
aware that everyone not only is as .V'^ung as his arteries, but also, 
80 long as health lasts, feiU scarcely any change of pcr.sonality right 
up to the end of life; in fact, I know a goutleraan of ninety-three and 
a lady of eighty-eight whose spirits are habitnylfy more buoyant than 
my own. 

Probably all ardent reformers have raomeata of ivnpationco with 
the oldk generation, though 1 am sure that such feelings exist rathor 
in regard to pwsooa betwroo forty and bixty than in regard to tl»05« 
froB) aixty npwarda. The mellow eaUgbienment of men like the 
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lAte Mt, Crockaatborpe i» very rare awoagtbo (orty to aXxiy people, 
wlko nj^ moHtly occupied in trying to impose on their joniom the 
iiloMi which occupied tlieir owo minds while they were suffering trow 
the tame effscemcnt. That Ih perhaps why each rising forty to sixty 
generation is ahvays no iniicii more severe on its iuiouHliato pro- 
deoetsors rhnn oj) its remoter ancestors; the memory of supprcHsion 
lingers. 

It is o.vtrcinely diHicult to ascertain yrhat ciiango (if any) occurs 
at the age oi forty; physically, I sapposa. one can only note the change 
in the lens of the human eye; nor does even this change occur pre- 
cisely at forty, fn.tt only rooud about f^ty. There does, however, seotu 
to 1)0 a f)My<'l>ical ciiange. Insensibly, men and women begin to look 
i>ack rather than f')rward ; and the more actively they are absorbed 
in what inttrrests them the loss (»peii-Tuiadcd they become in regard t<* 
life as a whole. 

It must not be forgotten dial different people arc always thinking, 
eo to speak, at different milcMtoues, and man who has boon thinking 
thirty years ahead of liis coiitiMupcrariMS begins when over forty 
to excite the notice of the yonnKf-r genoration just when his hitherto 
more successful rivals have begun to discern preiiionit<iry symptoms 
of neglect. Yet this does U()t mean that be has escaped the psychical 
change, dust as the lens of bis eye is Ivecoming flatter, so he is 
ceasing to think so tar aheail of iiis age. Up to forty he has perhaps 
thought more rapidly by reason f>f lierediUuy intelligence or better 
environment than his fellows, but tlie.se adMoitages eoiuit for less 
(except in rcs|>ect of recognition) after forty tban ilioy did before. 

CoUaterul circnnistances nail men and women down to fi.ved 
opinions quite apart from any growing sluggisliness of mind due to 
physical causes. Uor esainple, some (U my friends consider that 
any efficient community should be ruled by officials chosen for 
eminence in ilie department to wbirh tliey are promoted, that these 
officials shtmUl be responsible to a cross between a shareholdcrK’ 
mooting and a di'tbattng society, and that any form of government is 
piolorable to what is c.riled denuKjracy. They think, and i agree 
with them, that so-called dciuocracy i.s invariably the fraudulent 
{Mirent of a concealed caucus, whereas a monarchy or an oligarchy is 
at loaat criticised, and therefore controlled, by those who are governed. 
To them a modern political programme resembles a rechaujfe of reforms 
which were all very attractive thirty years ago, but which have often 
become unnecessary because the problems have been solved diiVerontly, 
For instance, a conveyancer will say that Land Ilegistration wa^ an 
excellent idea in 1H80, but tliat most of tlie defect it sets cut to cure 
were in fact cured by Lord Cairns's legislation in tlie eai iy eighties. 
Kew reforms appeal to a ytmnger generation: SoGialisru becomes 
smarter than l.iberalisin; Syndicjalism, than Socialism; and so we get 
round again to private property utuler different terminology. 

Now, live or ten years hence, a few of ray friends will gets heariug, 
and will become known as preachers of particular ideas. Directly that 
happens they will be labcllod, A. B. will !>« known in tlie newspaper 
wurfda ns the champion of some political nostrum, and he will l>e almost 
ooerood into thinking of nothing else — into what Sir Henry Maine 
nailed the “ doubtful virtue of consistency. ” C. 1). will be known 
. 00 a profess* "UaJ secularist; K. U a« the acknowledged exponent of 
asohemc for leasehold niarriiigos with financial safeguards, and so forth. 
het any of these gwutleinen ewerve a hair's breadth fi*oiu what the 
world is in the habit of expecting froin him, and he will be callinl a 
•^wobbler. ’ tie will produce tb« same consternation as buskin, or, in 
our own day. Mr. Uelha:, has produced by writing about ecouomiua 
{ostoad of about Turner <jr the Urem h Jlevolutiou Ail this process 
of nttvirooment topd« to m.ske the mind as rigid a.s age makes the 
lirtortea brittle. # 

Moreover* as the grove l)ecc!ues uarrviwcr, the praetiial energy 
baomnea more concent rated — often up to extreme old age. If cancer 
in what a doetor once calbnl it. •• Nature's protest against decay, ' 
MO the phrase of “an old man in ahuiTy” racalls the feverinh excitement 
that cornea from a sakonscious effort to feel young again. Tlu» effort 
ttkplaitiH tilic. pUowoioenon o* what is (;aUed the daugerous age ’ in 
womeb. although there is alsw a daugerou ' ago for men between fbrty 
aud titty--*-a oraviog for lulvcntures, cither amorous or financial, which 
has oftoo proved dlamtmua. 

Tlic Mubcoowskuta effort le ua^ially Hi»Bv)ciRted with a feeling of 
ivoredoni. A wodiao of (say) forty, ha.s married well and eucce^ed 
io bringing up a family of three or fom children: siio acea nothing 
before her but a grey vista of lauuchiug thf' children iuto the 
world and pisslWy aeaiftg grandohUda*n. She resents being left 
oo the riielf and wants to start life again a.s a young girl. 
Here if* 0 typical woUwti. Let ua give )i«r a typical husband. 

He is a sucpcsaful mao aged (say) forty-live, of the typo 
whb baa tisually achievtai either in buoineas or in the humbler 
profitsiwone about as much sucoem a« he is ever likely to have. 
Bfa wwrk ttud his family are intereats, but not absorbing intereats, 
ne mopotonoiw security of our civiliiation startingly anddeu 
wbaA we remember that our grandfaihere could scarcely cre^ 
Ihttney Heath at bight, ahnoat weariee hiiB* Hia life ie alwaja 
repeating itaelf. The amorone or financial adventare rejuvenates 
him. , ' ' >■ ^ 


Life, therefore, is not sooh a bed of roses as the suppress^ 
•‘young’* people imagine it i.s for thoee who have ^ppaiewy 
achieved all that they want. Yet the “ old ” people oouW othwwise 
rejuvenate themselves if they took the trouble to kimp nsoie 
in touch witii the “yoang” |)COplc, and the “yonng” people 
would feel less rebellious if they were given greater scope both 
for action and » xpresulou. The fact remans that in action they 
arc often mii< h under the thumb of their elders, while as regards 
e.'cpre;.i{.ii)n nearly all ijew.spHpefs and periodicals arc wrillen tor 
the •‘oM" la'caiiho e^miiiiorcially s^ieaking, it is safer to cater for 
the geiicration in power. One need only take up 2’Ae Nineteenth 
Crnturtf and yl/k/, I'lte Timen, and, in fact, the whole of the 
daily Prc,s, Thr Speetalur and nearly all the weekly periodical#, 
to tiud that the only ]Knnt of vlc>v ex[K>tiridcd ad naJieeam is 
that of the “old." 

I have sometimc.s rend what seemed to me almost a platitude 
ill 7’hr J'nf)li»h lUrifxn and have subsequently been astontsbed 
to observe in other periodicals an e.\plo.«ion of quasi -parental wratli 
froni the “old'* brigade. Ofton*'r. <»f counst?, sneh juvenilities are 
carefully ignored, as wlioti Mr. (i. I\ . Chestertorn recently addressed 
a crowded meeting during the Keading eI(H;tion on certain politioal 
controversies, and no mention whatever was made of it, even io 
the local Press. 

ft is less controv< rsial, [»erhapfc, to go back twenty or thirty 
years. 1 often get circulars from such bodies as the anti^Soeialw 
League appt^aling for large aani# to demolish Sooialiam. I Nhoold 
like to know what all these worthy people were doing in the 
nineties. They never took the trouble to find out about the 
h'ablan Society or to meet the arguments that were being disseminated 
by some of the ablest men of the day among the youth of that period, 
yet one of the main attractions of those arguments to youth was that 
their elders ignored the whole movement and thereby made their 
juniors feel an enchanting sense of orginality about it. Hinc iltas 
herimc<: of the Anti-Sociali.st League. 

Qeiicrally speaking, the “old” gain n .thing by y'lelding to the 
insidious iolluences of the forty to sixty •attitude of mind and by 
i>olting the door of reflection on nascent opinion. On the other hand^, 
they gain a great deal by assimilating new idea in order to teaeh 
them how to shoot, and they must not bo too much astonished if the 
shooting is occasionally exuberant . — The New WitnetK. 


The English Moustache. 

Tuk writci of a review io this week’s Litemru Supjdement 
observed that the photographs of old Oxford and Cambridge group# 
supplied an interesting history of the changes of fashion io hair- 
dressing. The same purpose Is .served almost equally well by in 
old family album winwein many an uncle whom we now regard as 
.siiblime appears by tin- addition of a mere suspicion of whisker to have 
been in bis youth buprcmoly ridiculous. It is evident that a slavish 
regard for fashion stunt-^ the imaginutiou, for os we gase on tWe 
old groups of athletes we do not merely think that they look very odd 
and dismiss their whiskers that once curled so amhrosially os “a growth 
“of veeds of an alarming and sangvinary mitur.’’ We find it almost 
impossible to imvgiuc that they could have rnn as fast or jumped m 
high as their hairless successors; it is only by a conscious effort of 
faith that we can believe that they over progressed save at » dignified 
and nnddle-aged walk. What yonug man I'f to-da}', findiog himwlt 
mateheil against an “old uiaa with a beard.” would not consider tlh< 
game as good as won, and that though he has happily atiil before hih 
eye# the luxuriant example of the greatest of all crickHters t 
would scorn, moreover, that we not only lack imagination but couragt 
into the bargain. There wasiielhaps a deci>er meaning in, th<i W<nrdis 
of the Oeooral Commanding the PrimsiaR (iii«rd« Oorpt wlhoit iMt 
spoke "t the “so-called English or tooth-brush moustaclie,* * wMl^' 
declared not to be “consonant with the German national 
May not a hidden sarcasm lurk in the term “|jo-callwl,'V rfnc« 
modern Briton leant his fate of possible ridieuJe so much that wo 
lair to bw^omo a race of priests and play-actors ? We dip^ 
with scissors, even before the blushing acquisition of a safety ritabiL 
and go down to our graves with onr wealtfi oi natural resdyirpe^ tf^i 
undeveloped. , ^ / 

To grow oven as much as a moustache is nnqiie^daaWy aB adv^ 
tiwe demanding a spice of courage. In the Loh^Oii of 
may occaaionally be seen some gafleot spirit, histteck eovtkij^ iw k 
stock and a modest inch or so of whisker crsepifig down file ofieelia. 
Even if ere smUe covertly as he parses, .wo • ought to aeknowWge^^^^l^^ 
bravery and enterprise, for here ai Itekt I# tfie “yoiwff Mite wltlr 
brains “enough to make a fnof ofiMMtelfv ^ ^When the B 
'Marbot first joined a Hussar the jolly roysterihg oki 

Wgeaub with his shako over hl^ car, Io wfioseicare fie was eatrusUsL 
a pot of Maekihg, attd^wHfi thM|hb thiad# two 
hodks ooveriog the wppw % oM heaeto simogib to .Hio 
eyai-.. of the: yonng: reoruitt ^ 
end was oertaio imd glotionai a 

Hotear* With Most of ^ tha . w all nfioerjtetli; ipht. 
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forth bn an noknoirn c«a, inhere the charts of no earlier 

Ouurinera can hel|> us, and cannot tell to wliat onlIaodi**ii port 
cnr individual barque will take us. A tu >u8tuclie be trimniod 

and clipped; it may by brute force of scissors be kept within 

the bcunde of the “ so-called English or tooth-brush variety,” 
but, even assuiniug that it U<*j>s not bla^o out into now oud 

indiscreet hues, it will make a new man of its owner. 

If it be allowed to follow uiicliecked its natural bent, 
iltere is no knowing how proposterousiy thiugH may full om; 
teen hy the light of it, there may stand out traiu so odious 

that llie smooth-cheeked Jekyll Hidden ly becomes the hairy Uyile, 
and even if it do no worse, u moustache cun disclose depths 

of vulgarity or futility hj^lherto unsuspected. There is a type of 
moustache that will turn a man into a walrus; there is linotin-r 

which will, if we may disregard historic accuracy for the sake 
of antithesis, make him look like a carpenter. A beard calls 
for still greater fixity of pnrj>ose, even lliough it is no longer 
oonsldered the mark of a Jew pedlar, since it is necessary that the 
grower should pass a time occult from observation, during which he 
roust suffer altucks of deadly faintness and nausea whenever he looks 
to the gla s. 

The enterprise must not be thought of in a sensibly less lieroic 
light because such commonplace remedies as soap, liol water, and a 
ratfior are always at hand. It is true that by their lud a fresh begiu- 
tiing in li'o may at any time be made, but to make it involves a 
bnmiliatuig adtuishion. It is hard for a man to start out full of 
▼ague hopes oil a high and fantasiic eulerprise and to return after a 
ivirile with chpoed wings; to confess that he is only an ordinary 
luinidrum (lersoa after alt and to be smiled at i»y tiiose who liavo 
never dared the extioiordinary. It is very easy for us who are less 
brave to cull onr luck of courage a lack of 8elf-c»noionsm*MM, and to 
Conrnse a servile regard for appearances with a splendid disregard of 
iiiein ; but we should at least respect tliose who loive the full- blooded 
•ud adveiitnrons spirit of their uucIch, as revealed in tlioso dim 
piiologiaplis. — The Ttmen. 


The Indian Immigration Crisis in South 

Africa. 

(By Sanl Nihal Singli) 

Its EKVhcr oh i.HDo-TfntTisii Rki.xtiphs. 

I. 

Tub Indifiu imrnigrntion crlsi* in Sonfli Africa has funned into 
flame a problem wbicli for Jong ha'< bwn smonldeiing. '1 lie con- 
flngiattoi. thus started, if left niici.cc.koJ, ihreatens to mt itw wav to 
tlio very viUls of liido-lWTiali r-.diiii >ns, and may prove to b»v ■uui;li 
more (Ungerous tlian ni.y other cuiuention that has arisen siiue the 
bread Sepoy Mutiny of l8o7. 

The )iot wave of ‘’nniest” lliat sprea;] over TlindusMm in the 
middle of the ho't deoadt, an I geaerat/.al the annn-liisL m ovometif, 
iuileed nas meiiMcing lint poliiicf.l discontent alTccfed only tlio 
<a)ucAt.ed ImiiHiis, wito eonsliinled u “microscopic miiio! it y,“ 
The cult of I he bomb ttj jH'ah'd to u yot mmo niiciim-nrihe I section 
of literate Indians. (.>r evanccs of a purely p dittca' namre 
did not and coiihl not iiuerest tliO wfto were not t nlighrcned 

enough to undert>ia.iid them. With a little evrrtion the ut'ii.%ior 
could be harrad lyul ot the barracks, and so the native army could bo 
Ittipl from beuouilug inilamcd. 


The tie of relationsliip, it must be remembfred, is mucti more 
binding in the Oriental Dependency than it is in the West. A 
native of Hindustan invariably refers to his cousin, or to an intimate 
acquaintance, as his “hrollier” or “sister.” Children always speak 
of the friends of the family as their “uncles” and “aunts,” In such 
circuinstaiicus, therefore, it i.s inevitable that anything which concerns 
the weliiire of tiie dear ones in a far-off land must sliike very deeply 
into (he licurts of the relatives and fiiends left beliind in India, who 
are so closely bound to tiie exiles liiat they never for a single day cease 
to think of them. 

In addition to sentiment, the masses of India, on account of 
economic interest, are seriously a(T«ajied by anything lliat linrins 
tlieir reliilivcK who have emigrate<l to the outlying portions of the 
Empire to labour there. The absent ones, witli negligibly few 
exceptions, remit all the money they can scrape together to their 
wives, children, aged parents, indigent relatives, and other dependents 
(whoso kinship often is nominal to surh a degree that no 
Occidental would acknowledge any obligation towards them). 
A ny thing that occurs to out off this monetary current will violeiillj 
dislnri) the linanciHl economy of the residents of the remotest rural 
districts of the Peninsula. 

This, then, is the cnx of the situation. The problem of the 
Indian immigrant, in (lie Colonies, if left to lacerate the feeliiiga of 
the 24-1,267,512 brown sni'jccts of King George, will menace Iiido'* 
British relations far more llinn any political agitation tliat may bt 
whi|.|ied up hy a few indcontents. Fir these reasons everyone 
interested in promoting the giwxl will of Indiana towards thS Empire 
niuft nuke an effort to learn what is (tying the temper of the natives 
of Ilindnstnn settled in the Dominions and Colonies, of their con- 
jt^'ctions in India, and of their country- people all over the vruild, add 
must seek to remove their grievances. 

ir. 

The issues involved in the Snutli African crista are manifold ; but, 
putting ilin CHse in a iuit>ii(-ll, the present trouble appears to lie clue 
to the lact lliat by little ami htile the door has been sluit in the face 
of (lie eii'igrtintH from lioiia ; and hit by hit (hose already eh(abli^hed 
ill the I’roviiiees of the Union have lieen insulted, inirasseil, oppressed, 
and deprived of their rights, to sni li an extent that their monliuod 
(aye, and womi nhood} r( ru.sf<8 lo bo Imllied and cudgelled atiy more. 
Dining the past few years the Colonial anllioriiies have devised 
niimerotts mertsnre.H to badger the natives of Jiiudnstan not woiking 
there a-i coolies tinder nn tndenlnre, but engaged in independent 
business as merelmnt'^, Iniwkcrs, and professionals. Amopg.t lhsi;§ 
inslrnmeiifs of iiiqiii«.itiou emfitoyed to wonnd the ausceptihiliiios 
of Indian settlors ami jeopardise liieir materiul inteiosts, the folluvring 
may be mentioned ; — 

(1) riie registration of the brown sottlers in the spirit and manner 
in which the recorvls of criioinal.s are kept. 

(2) fJoiiqiclling th'm to reside io rcservafions out of the paid 
of civ il salioii and in nnio allhy and insanitary quarters, iu- 
ndeq'ialoiy supplied with educational facilities for their children, 
etc, 

(jf) Obliging Indians, no matter how high their rank and deep 
tlmlr culture, to ride in railway and tram rara meant only for 
“loggers" (us (lio (hiloiiial i coiiu Miptnoii«ly leim tlie blacks and 
nil toitives of Ifin IiHiaii, despite tlio enlightenment of (he latter, 
stretcliiug huLdr generations befoio the Cauca.sian became Civilised). 

(4) Making it diilicult for them to acquire, and oven to lease, 
property. 






In tfie matter of emigration, however, nlmo.t the reverse is the 
case. The bulk of indiatis who leave theii c^mntry in quest of rit h 
pasture abroad Udoug not to the educated classes, but to (he 
ilfherate miliums. Moreover, prominent amongst the brown settlers 
in th* Colonies are the tall, stalwart forms of »ohlie:R, chiefly Sikhs 
who wear on their iKiaonui decorations earned at the cost of imperilling 
tiefr Uvea for the British Empire, in many caws in battles fought 
Wtttside lildiw. Tlie emigrants couie not from one race, cree.l, or 
oaate, but are reeraited from all ethnic anil raliitioiis groups. 
Hindus, H'wtlems, Buddlnate, Jains, Sikhs, and Indian Christians, 
'roie Mid all, furnish tlinr quota. The voluntary exiles do not 
dCroigrate from one particular corner of the coimtiy, Imt hail from 
•11 points of Uie compass. Sikhs, Siudhts, and Pathans from (lie 
Porth-west; Qnjeri»tis and Deccanls from the south-west; 
Ha4r«iM« from the south-east ; Bengalis and Beh**rl8 from (ho 
•qrth-vail j fiiKl natifcs of the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh 
(Deirtral ludift travel to the over-seas dominions and coloitias. 
ldei(W|9 that the gnevances wW are so grave that they lead 
to go oa afrihe, to submit to being fired 
«t by j^licw and flogged by their the ire, not of 

IIm mi(fipmy of their countrybien who engaged in a struggle (o 
wrbrt jpolltj^al prsfermetit and administnit^e offiire from the Oorern- 
Jl-bl bni of primtioilly (hc>^ of the PeninauUi; 

fiieiilidiiiljg, W it 










(а) ffauiporlug Uiein in their efforts to 8e.care licences to engage 
in trade mid vending. 

(б) Ruining the Imslnxss they Imv^* estahliiihed hy refusing to re- 
almit tli 'in wlien (hey return to Suiith Africa afior a temimrary 
absence on a (rip to India, and refusing to allow them to bring in 
fresh empi lybs. 

(7) Imposing a poll tax of £3 per annum on each Indian who 
remains in Smitdi .Xfrica after the expirntiiu of liis indenture; 
and on Ids wife nml each of his sona above sixteen andeacli daughter 
above thirteen (note the low age in the ca«e of girls). 

(8) Harassing the settlers hy preventing their wives and 
children (even though they may have been hom tn thei Vnhk) from 
joining them. 

(!)) Openly questioning the legality of marriage contracted 
according to ilin In. Mobile o, Sikh, and other iion-Ohristian rites, and 
the legiiiiiiacy of children Imrn in hiicIi wedlock. 

(10) Interfering in religious observances by barring ont priests 
•nd preceptors ; and 

(11) Unduly restricting the right of appeal to the Jtidioisry 
Sgainst the high-liaiideduesa of the iminigriUion aiiihortiiea. 

Qiher minor grievances exist, bat tlie chief objertioiki^ |hi 4 
vajustiflable feMures have been noted. 
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T«ro po{oU*~ih«f poll tax and the regulationa conoeroing womeo 
MKI 0HfMfttt<~Hliatf tar apodal n<>tioe. 

Tlai Impoai It leVtid, not for tlie aake of rerenao, a« the Union 
Olttf^roinotit hat atlmittod more than pnoo, bat for the exproaa 
M|r|K«f of dHni||ioIling Indiana who entered Booth Africa under 
IIMientnre either to go back ia aerfdom or to leave the country. 
0rt)^iial)y it «raa proposed to exact £ii per annum from each adults 
Mtd oon-^paynieiit of the exaction was to be deemed a crime. But 
tba»e. detnanda wera so drastic that tiie Government of India was 
obliged to protest against tliem. The Colonial authorities, however, 
were to bent upon driving ex-iridenlitred 'IndiMtis either buck into 
davery or out of the land tliat they refiHe<.i.to give np the idea, but 
fatlilced the tax to and provided that iifcase it was not paid it 
thoiiid be collected by a aumniary civil procesH instead of by criminal 
procedure. However, the economic status of ex-indentured Indiana 
^onrrally laao low that even this rate proved to he quite beyond their 
ipeana. In not a few casen its imnosition has i)cen instrumental 
fo driving girls into prostitution. The measures enforced hy the 
anthorilioa to crdlect Ihelr “pound of fle».li’’ have been so sfrlugimt 
that the concession made ns tite result of liie protest of the Briiiiiti* 
tndian OoVernment has been ouiiifted in the spirit, if md in the 
letter, 

Keedless to say, the Indians detested this tax and opposed it 
wUh alt their might. Piadtng that appeals and resnlntions were of 
Do avail, they set out, under the loadorsliip of Mr. M. K. Oandlti, 
•Sieemad by his oounlrymen as one of tiie ablest and nu>st patriotic 
fOQ4 of India, to carry od a campaign of paastve resistance. Ti)e 
itrnggle lad to a compromise wimreby the Government wat to pass 
ati Act which would restrict the number of Indian immigrants, hot 
Would make life l>earable for all those who were in the Ihiion at the 
time, and who might lie permitted to enter. 

This promise, however, lias not been kept. The poll tax still 
it in force. The laws and regulaiions liuve been made worse instead 
of better. 

Ipdtans of the standing of Mr. Gandhi and of the lion. Mr. 
Oopal Krishna Gokhalo (wh(»»o al»scnce from a recent session of 
the Indian Imperirtl Legislative Cfunioil led Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, who, as the senior member, was presiding over its 

deliborationa, to describe the meoiing as being like Hamlet [dayed 
with the title>rd/e left out) assort that solemn undertHkings were 
given them hy the South Alrican Miiii-'lers that tiie objectionable 
Uk would be wiped oil tlie natute book. Tlio Ministry, on the 
contrary, declare that no definite pledge was rondo. 

It is asssrled by those who contend tint t the Unior; Government 
\ has broken its word that the Boiloi (hUduet is being taunted ly its 
opponents (the followers of GenernI llertr.ng) for ‘'tondying to the 
Mother Country,” and that the Ministry, in turn, is taking its 
revenge on ladplesa Indians. Those wlio sidMcribe to this 

theory further allege that the Boers hnle the Indians l»ccnn.se tlieir 
Wreioltedcouditioa in the Transvna! ws*; sisted by revpon^ible Biiiish 
•tatelmen to constitute n reason for going t > war witli ibem ; l)eesu'«o 
th^ natives of Hiulu.stan then in Bouth Africa served to (ho Army 
Bearer Corps diiriug the canip;iigu ; end beoftuso Irtdians liko Dr 
B^naday, of Bombiy, especially went to .Smith Afiica give meiiical 
and eurgical relief to sick and wounded Kuii.sb tu^ldiers. 


and eurgical 

Beferring to the other seri uis cause of friction between Indians 
and ibn South Afrii-on noth niiica (namely, the liardsinps entailed 
on the women and chiidicn), ibe Union (iovornment decided srone 
tliti6 ago that marriagea of doniicii»'<l Indian.^, when Celebrated 
according to the ri^v of icligion* witich permit polygamy, wcdo 
iliagal within the terms of Boiith Afiionn law, and thrniforo Die 
wivea of Indiaoa who had been nuuiied nca<>rdiiig to Itiudu, 
Mohamedahi $ikb, and otlier cmcinonics ef like nature, were not 
lawfully weddad, brit were mere concubines, wlio.se children necessarily 
Wa>W illffgitimata. This measure ever since bus >een n^ed to bar wtt 
Uia wivea and progeny of acittus (in some, c-skes those who had 
merely gone to their Mothcrlund for a .•jliurl visit end wished to 
return to Uieir UtuijWhdii ahdi homes in the Union Provinces), and has 
been omidnyed to dfpriva the wlvca of In H.nns of their exemption 
ffmn teetifylng agatnei httaband.«». , Tlicso decisions animadvert 
alike against mnuogamoOi end polygamhua unions, bat are even more 
iif«rb In the latter inetanee. 

iha Wee to be eXfieoted, the pr-Ilcy «vf the South African Govern- 
ment 1^ wounded the ftneoeptiUUtiei of ti»e women, and Impelled 
itMMr boldly to step forth firwn Mr seelnded life into the thick 
dl igldi Some of them have adt heaftated to break the laws 
whkd) tlihy wofisidered to be nnjuai by refusing to register themaelve^ 
ind if Miilr ^ Gttl<my->-whkh, by the way, 

ie a criwdnal otfeno^ gladly hate gone to gaol for eooadence* 
•aite. tttprlipnmeat with^ ^ iHMf baeii meted/ont 

tw thtm, IbeNi ^ ^ntle ereaiiiret refnaii fg |ffe M the afarhgglf, 
in wht^ ilMIciil tg Mr hoaodr and Mf afid ibatiriiil 


This hac had a reflex effect upon the women in India# Tbw 
IntelHgenl amongst litem bate been stirred to the deptlta U tiMf 
being, and are j'uniog the men to exert pressure on the dorernmetii 
of India. Some of them are displaying great activity lib eollecdaff 
fnnds for the cause. Mrs. damnatiai Sikkai, of Bombay, especially 
deserves to lie mentioned In thle connection. Absolutely wltlmbl 
knowledge of Fnglisli, but bigitly educated tbrough Ibe tneditttti 
of liCr mother tongue ( slic {mssesnes extraordinary mental 
and physical vigour and a jK'rsiiasive and ready toUgUe, and ia 
Working hard to coax her oountry>people to contribute lo tlie Sooib 
African Indian warcbest. 


The fact that Indian women have been thus aronsed shows (perhapw 
more than anythig else that haa occurred) how intensely the iuttnigiw^ 
tion question affects Hindustan. 

III. 

Though South Africa happens to be the storm centre. It is nwi 
the only unit of the Kinpire in which the Indian iminigraote wre 
having trouble. Indeed, iu whatever Dominion or Cohmy they 
have seuifd, tliey feel aggrieved at the treitment accorded them. 
The altitude of lliuse which have rigorously excluded them {Australia# 
fur mstaiice) has embittered India even mure than the policy of Umsw 
from which lliey are not absolutely barred out. In other words, lb# 
problem of ludiaii imibigration within the Eroyira is an ImpUrial 
question of the widest dimensions. 

Tlie mailer dues not end here. It forma an important pmi dl 
the complex international question which the meeting of thw 
East and tlie West, and of the while and coloured races, baa 

brought into existence. Emigrants from Asia are knocking at 
the doors of all tlie countries of the American ooniiDants, juii 
as they are seeking to enter the European colonies in Anstrahuda 
aud Africa. All the peoples of the world — white, yellow, brotrW, 
and black — vitally are interested i» Uiis perplexing and inaiatewi 
iaaue. 

However, it is more imperative for the Bntiah than for any 
other Power to solve this problem, beeanse no other natkoi 
is saddled as they are witli the responsibility of administer- 
ing the afTnirs of many millions of “coloured” people. Tba 

interests involved botweer, Britain and India are so delicate that 
tliey are bound to he strained if matters are not adjusted in thb 
respect, 

IV. 

The Qiitstuiirling feature of the trouble is thAt objection is wade 
only to the presence of fret Indians and of indentured laboiirani 
who wi><)i to rviiiMiii alter tlicir term expires. Those who ara 

sinking in tlie mines and on the plantations a.s coolies at a definita 

(and prepo8ter(Ju^ly low) wage, under conditions wliicli have been 
painted in tiie blackest eolunrs before investigiiting coiumiitaea, 
or who go there for sucli a purpose, are not objected to. . Indeed, 
a miicli sironger wliitcuieiit tbun this is warranted by the facts, 
namely, tlint iu more ilian one part of the British Empire the 
iiuloiiiiii'cd ludiiin l.ibourer i.s wam.ly ivelcomod because lie dr*ea 
work wliicli n wli te roan w uihl not stoop to pet form, and which 
the Mock iirid red autochtbous, through lack of experience, ara 
incftj’al le of undertaking. 

A nuuilrer of causes unite to make the Indians who eitf^r tba 
eonnlrv under indenture wi.slr to slay on after lliolr contract exptrCa. 
Exile lifCH them out of the rut of life and hibutif in India, Thay 
lioturaliy desire to coiilinue working in the country in which, they 
have lived for many years, and to wlioso conJilions tliey 
accostoinod. Moreover, the Colonies, on account of 
of their population, uifer belter opportunities for earning 
than docs crowded [Jindustan. 


Itave growa 
the (hiunesi 
a livelihood 


The conservatism lunate In nn Indian so strongly bludf hbfei 
|a his native land, that if starvation did not stare him in 11(9 
ilvw Inrea of the labour agents (which are respoustl>)a thir 
preaenco of the majority of the Indians in the Colonics) wonfdf if«4 
indnoa him lo leave ft. The man who has been abroad, hewevaVj audi 
rSolised the possibility of earning n belter living with comparaiitia -i^ 
would r.oi be hunmn if he placidly went back to a life of peauiy M 
bU old village. Thus he selects to stay where ho is. ' 

Dili ho has no desire lo continue, to hs • serf in the 
bis adoption. For one tluag, the lore of fre^om, 

^fit that prevails in (he West to the eontrery, ie ^imle m llti 
breast of every IndUu, For anoUicr things Ina ckHpdMM 
labourer knows what a bell on earth tmulracd IwbbftUr if, aed-i^^ 
hi has escaped from tliat inferno, M 
to goad him back into it. The ilfl twf M 

HMuiilfttr .of' b'w.fanMty isnds ta foirch 

beuiee'le liaf fsaiaud' it, iiet. .by ebiM M byV'MlilW'.r 
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With th«r law standwrda of life and tb«ir thriftf wajt« ofo 
AUe lo but their white eompetitore. Anotfier cauie of eversion 
to *[»•«»» ti »« eeeerted. is tiie rac« prejudice eotertsined bj the 
people who ere doroinaut in tho contineots that erstwhile belonged 
to the oolonr^ ebnrijerinee. In addition, it is said that ladiane are 
noeleSB and insanitary in their habits ; that they marry when they 
mra young, before they leave their homes, and for that reason 
do not wed in the country in which they elect to live ; that 
anoh interroarrlasres, in any event, would be mideslrahlo on account 
of the racial^ diiTcrences and the diasiruiUr standards of civilisa- 
tion ; that, in short, they cannot be aKsimiiated in the country of 
their adoption. 

The allegations grouped towards tho end of tho last paragraph 
may be noticed before the rooi^ important one at tho beginning 
ie adverted to. The objection on the plea of uncieanliness will 
not hold, for Indians are religiously punctilious in regard to 
ablutions. The dislike on the score of unassiinilaliility cannot 
iVell be urged in the case of countries like South Africa, where, 
aoeordiiig to the census of 1911, there arc only 1,27G,242 
Europeans and 4,019,00(> black natives. T!ic fjucsllon f'f irilor- 
marnage, complicated as it is by racinl and colour prejudices, is 
of ton complex and controversial a nature to bo diacussed with 
4ny Advantage in ibis connection ; ranch, doubtle.as. can be said on 
Ahher aide. 

BeforHng to the more P<wious contention that economic dis- 
turbance is caused by Indians in the various erdonies. It at once 
may be conceded that the Indian standards -d living arc far below 
those of Europeans ; and that this certainly does enable the former to 
QDdoibid tliA latter. 

But it may he pointed ont that the Indians in sucli countries 
as Sooth Africa rarely undersell the white British, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that the latter do not entrage in the kinds of 
petty trades that the brown British follow. The Indian c<»mpetition 
mainly ii directed against Europeans who, io »ome ca»w«, botli 
politically and commercially are the rivals (and, some would say, the 
potential enoniies) of the British, and who, be it noted, succeed in 
trade because their standards of life are lower than tho.so of Britons. 
It is therefore manifestly unjust to drive out the dark-skinned 
subjecls of Iiis Majesty King Clcorgc in order to protect foreigners 
and enemies of tho Empire. ^ 

In countries like Canada, Australia, etc., where white men 
engage in roaniiHl labour, and where, therefore, Afuntic wage-workers 
come in direct competition willt setllcrs of pure British extraction an 
effective det.errcnt to umlerselling in the la'xuir market may lie 
provided by prohibliing anyone from working under Hie trade union 
scale of w'Ages. 

vr, 

lliese suggestions msv or iriay not leadf to n solution of tho 
problem ; but .‘•ome sHtisfactory Betllenieut must be found for the 
ve.xatious situations a isiug fr m Him o| prc«>ion of In(liiin,s in tlio 
British Colonics Broadly spenkiug, the ina-tcr can he Adjusted bv 
one of the following three mcasurrs 

(1) Full freedom of entry r <!• Indians on the basis of that en- 
joyed ?jy the while Biilidi finbj' cts; 

(2) Total prohibition of I i lian emigration to any part of the- 
Brit'ukh Esi«pirc and repatriation of those a’uvady in the iJolon'ci ; 

or ■ 

(^) BestricMon of Injlian emieration With the prov|o.r that < lio.se 

ndtnitl^d are to be treated on terms of perfect equality with the 
white aubjee is oI the British Soy^rejgn. 

Thefirirt allarnalivo atpreseiit is ontof the question <»u accornt 
nf t’ha prejndicss entertained against Indian immigrants. U icndilv 
»ay ba.Cimoeiyed that no iColony voluntarily would agree to such 
nmeiianra, and tW Ira peri al Giveruuient could not force such a 
cbafia of action npon any Dominion against its will. 

The aecond alternative would please some of tire Drjmininn.s for 
ii woiddaolvd the difficulties emauatlng fi un the influi of Indians: 
feat it would nst bn welcomed by all the units of the British Fimpire! 
More thin one Cttohy would refuse to Ukc a step that would 
tnanlt iW the losa af the (dieap mdeotitted labour from India which 

mines and plantations at im- 
^lii^.pgiOfit to theibselvea^ Tlra £o(^aM feel so sure of this p<)int 
tfet thnn (jfovernment to chaMise 

ifen; pntniMes withd^^ all Urn litdiin coolies. 

tf lllillir agree to pennU its immigrants to be expelled 

every moral 

'titd. ildf thodt thus etipiiirlnied abonil ^ fully 

twill op and the 
which they wonld be oompeUed to rctlodnisfi. 

roetrenpe^Hitmt ll^'des. 

Indo-BrtUsk eebtioiMf Minuet 


for this writer to answer the first question; but the second query 
may replied to io tfie wofds of a telegram recently eont to the 
Premier of OtiniMla by a party of Indians who wim not wanted io 
British Ooiuinbia.* — “Wrt intend to return to fiijia, but «w? go hact 
withflanm in our heart.*' 

However, it is not likely that I ndia’s temper and material in- 
tei.wts Would permit it to a^roo to siudi a propo.sition. Intelligent 
In-liaus would think lor a long time before they sacrificed the rights 
which, as British subjects, they possess in tho Dominions overseas. 

There already is a strong agitation on account of the fact that 
those who owe no allegiance to the British Sovereign are tndch 
belter treated than the Indian sulijects of his Britannic Majesty. 
Indians have freely slied their iilood for the I'jiiipiro in and ont of 
lliudustan; Western education has bound at least tho classes to the 
BiitouH with chords of intellectual affinity; and oorainon polilioal 
and trade interests unilo Hind.istan with Its Occidental Suzerain; 
and thus they feel deeply hurt when they see enamios of the British 
Empire given iirefereiitiii) trealment over them. To such an extent 

has this discrimination against brown British Hiihjects been carried 
out that some time ago a young lawyer from Goa, who had been 
denied entry on the ground that he wa.s an friff/an, was freely ad- 
mitted into a part of Briti.sh South Africa upon his declaration 
that he was a Pm tngveee. > 

Che exclusion of Indians from the Col()nies would force the 
Government of India to give ear to the po;sisumt native demands 
U) pay the Domiiiinns back in Mi, dr own coin. Hindustan would 
insist that no Colonials should be nll.iwod to enter its services through 
any looj,h.,Io whatsoever; and it might even wish todeolare a complete 
boycott of Colonial merchants and trade. 

If, for tlie sake of argument, it be conceded that siioh wild 
threats my even partially put into actual operation, what 
elTcot would It hare upon the solidarity of the Empire, of whi«b 
the millions of India form the bulk? 

As Lord Haniinge pointed out in a recent speech, in which 
however, he expres-eil hearty sytn .ntliy with the Indiana In the 
present crisis, liis Goverri.nent would find itself involved in limitless 
and unsolvabloperple.viues were it to translate such retaliativo senti- 
nients into tangihle meu.sures. 

Butin the event .,flruli.ws iKung absolutely excluded, and the 
Government of IhiIih refiHiog to retaliate to the satisfaction of its 
charges, (he result naturally would be the initiation of a campaign 
of -ediuou which would iiavo f ,r Its sh.gan (he Impotoncy of fndia 
when ifs national honour and material lulerc.sts arc trampled upoa 
Ihye prop«g.u,<]i^.;(s would not he likviy to stop at anything, fair or 

foul, overt or cover!, until they had placed their country in a posi- 
tion where It e(T.a-(iv<dy conld adopt a relaliative imlicy. The 
menace U) J u.r firuriimnyt involved in kiicIi a .sluiatlon U too obvioua 
to need to be jw,. uteri out. 

Tl.<.r..ro,o ihe llMr,| t|,a .lUarcialivs that it 

I H taialy ,v,„lU not aolve 

'a, 'V" tlut l,„|:a,„ aliogatiwr 

an „i tl:a .a ,u„l ntl.or ol.id. i, i.npolliui? them 

t , I.ilt the tone a. rive, «l,nn e.Ineatio,, l,na advanced 

m I! nd.i.la.. nn.l He c tiz.n.H r.ave developed that power which 
onahlct anate.,, to extort ,„.t treatm-nr. the mensnro would do 
adunrahly we.l, I c tln.x ar it may, the Indiana at pre«,mt are in a 
mood tt» agrcri o) the rc.st> iction of immigration on the ci>o<litinn 
that after entr, ihe, w,.„|d not he diaerirninated TO. 

provi.sol.f I, igldy important, hecanse the Indian pride will make 
any so ulion short of that unacceptable. 

VII. 

The eolHsion between the self governing Dominions and India 
places the Imperial authoriM dilH,.,!,, position. On the 

one hand \\ hitchall has to face tho fact that South Africa, Canada 
aiKl Australia mem, (onomo.^^ «n the administration of local affaire 
On (he .llier hand it cannot ignore tlie petitious and memorials 

rom b orate Indiana that it shall use the ample power it poLsse* 

nJiVT 'j country people f?>om Colonial oppression, nor the 

pit, fill pleadings (ff (he ill, (orate ma.sses that their Uuler shall protect 
their rehilives and friends in other portions of his territories. ^ 

The nneducated Indians look upon the Sovereign as their nlL 
powerful proiecfor. They believe iu the divine right of kings The* 
know nothing of constitutions or of self-government. 8o fAr 2 
Miey are concerned, the only personality that exists in the uolitionl 
world IS that of their Emiwror. For generations tliey have been 
girev to understand that the long, strong arm of their white monarch 
can ai^ ^11 protect them and tlieirs from harm. If now thev be 

a sisoation or thfi most alarming nature is bonni to ^ ereated^ 
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Turkey and the Islands. 

Tm dedsion of the Orent Powers in regard llie iT5«eao Tsisndt 
baa been KiHide k nown fornmllj to the Porte and the Greek Govern- 
ment. T<Mk^7 has been reqtteftted to aeqttie^ce In ll»« loss of all the 
islands m.w in Onek occnpatir n except Tenedns and Imhros, Ttds 
solution of one, of ilie phsHes of the Near Ea-tern qnehtlon is admit- 
tedly an iiilntrory one. Turkey in her qnnrrel with the Ihtlkan States 
eh tied to fl| peal to tl»« sword, and the verdict was ngniiist her. But 
the isfue aas not fouuht to a tinidi. Jn tlu-ir own interests, no less 
than in the interests of the Otl<»rnan J'mpire, llie Powers saw fit to 
intervene. The Bulganans were htrhidHen to prrKseed beyond. C- ataljii; 
the Turks were eoiinselh-d tr» make tlieir snhinisslon without further 
delay, and tlie Powers undertook to adjudicate upon the questionof 
the yf'jgesn Islands. In these circumstances the fate of tlie i.dunds 
roust he regarded aa a matter quite distinct from the terms of settie- 
ment imposed hy the, verdict of the war. It is true that the Greeks 
are in occupation as a result of Ih.eir Nnval superiority ; l>ul as an 
offset to this asjvcct of tlie sit nation w« have to rememher that the 
end of hoslilitieH in the Bslkans saw (he Turks once nnue in possession 
of Adriiiiiople, while, aa a result of the quarrel Mween the former 
Allies, instead of four Stales in alliance against Turkey we have an 
ntidcrslanding, or the. basis of an understaoding, between Turkey and 
Bulgaria which could not fail to disturb the eqiiauimily of (he three 
Other ; dates if they had tiot hcen able to fall Imck upon the support 
of nonmaniB, acting as the “polieeiiuui of Eurojve.” h\>r the pur- 
j CM q therefore, of a soillenient of the prohlem pro>-invted by the 
Aegean Iflnnds the slate could only he regarded as clean, Tlie one 
guiding principle actuating the Powers in arriving at a decision 
ought to have hei'H the desire to liriag about as durable a pence os 
prvssible in the Near East, atul the chief determiniug factor tlie rela- 
tive capacity for unrest of the islands in Greek and I’lirki^h hands 
respectively. On the Greek side the argument — and it is a strong 
nne — is that the natioinlity of (he i^himlers is Greek, and (hat, 
haring In-en free<l from Turkish rule, they will never he content fo 
be placed under it again. The Turks lugc that if they are to he 
confirmed in the possession of Asia Minor — and no one contemplates 
for a moment (heir exeln^ion from any Asiuiie tenitoiy —(hen (hey 
ought to b« given llic ihinrids tluit arc geoi,Mnii|iieiilly part and pnreel 
of ihfl miinlsnd. A decision on one or other of these line-’ would 
have commended itself ns an honest eiidciivour (o copy with a difficult 
eilualiou, while (he moral support of the P weis given to (he (jiiev*k 
or (he Turkish point of view, as the case might be, would I a'o helpetl 
(he causa of peace hy acting ns a deli'ircnt to the nnsccccssfui 
eUimnnt. 

Oiicw more, however, in the liii^torv of the Near Eiistern qneslion 
the Powers have sought to evade the issue. 1 iii* present derision in 
rcgarvl to the Aegeiui Islundf- is in (he nature of a couMir.iniise bel- 
vreeu the Greek and iheTiukish poim of view, wliicl: sati-des neither 
party and lacks the ad' antn;, 4 e id' being jiHtlhed by a clemly defined 
r>r}peiplc. In part tim Powers liave a>'niiiiid (he jii'tieu of (he 
Turkish contention that tlie islands iiiiuiediaiidy ndjuc.oit to tho 
tniiinland belong to Asia Afinor Geogra(diica) i-o.siiion has been 
wllowed (o overrule olftinis of nntiouality in (he, case of 'renedos and 
I Uibros, which art* Considered uci eH fuy for (be d* ft nee of ihe IJnr- 
dsncllea. But the Straits arc pioliHldy the viosf, strongly butiikHl 
portion of the Turkish Kiiipiie, nun ftie susceptiidc in ilieui‘‘eU>i'S of 
gmplc defence, apart from Inilu-rus and Tenedos, ns was J'iomhI daring 
(il»e fii»t Balkan war. If Greece is to he tb'baiivd I'roU! luliig the 
cjllmr islands us tqiVHi bases, the sumo embnrgo could have bean pU> cd 

r^’Hfdoa a#»d liubros, T|,a fact lliat the Powers op|Meci«icd ibe 
dtflfiftlUica in the MiUKiioti in regard to Iheso two ialnnds 
Turkey in doubting (he efficacy of the restr'otioua ii.ipifw'd ou Greece 
in the caae <»f the other i^laiH^s, While (he Darduiiclk'*, (ho Tmka 
jvofnt ont, can take care of iheint-'clves, this is not the caw) wiih iho 
A sin Minor ooRi't, lino. Myiiiene and ('hios C'uumsnd tlj« eiitranco 
tnilvt Gulf of Smyrna, aoU TmUey can hardly fail to bo ooticerned 
for tiro ppdention of thia luipoiiuut c'lmniennal centre. F« r <h,i« 
rcaabti (hw port© iapreaaing fur tlie possession of these twn ialanda, 
«nd it will aroar'l under a sense of injustice until it obtains (hem. 
If ih© Iirrt«p©ctir of |M‘aoe, tlien,,©reto ho meaaurod hy the relativ© 
«M{»acity of Greece aud Turkey fi*f creating unrest over the poBwa^on 
of ,Myiilen© and Chios, we htve on (he one hand Turkey s(anding aa 
it were at bay over this qiieat ion ; on the other hand there are^the 
Creek islanders for wVvom th# Greek Government is naturally and 
tightly solicitona. Visions rvf a aeries of Ore tea hare l>eeu conjured 
Up; b*rt the Wands in qneStlUn a**e no more ©.imparshle with Crete 
than the Isle of Wight is with Ireland, No donht the Greek inhaU- 
lentf wifh for incorpnradoo Id the Greek kingdom as fervently as 
^hi^r Cypnis dMiw eem© fate for that island, hat 

(idldimli sfipitort from Greece tlie capacity of the inlanders for ttnreel 
i| ysii(rlcte«l #I(hin very small liintis hy their numbers. 

ilV»«^ni)io| help feeling that Uw© deeWun qf the Powers in rf^rd 
Ip tha inaamvek as it doe© not offer the' 

heat i»Wwpect hf Isating peaqe. With tlie ^Greek point (if view up 
hetre llie fullest sympathy, and Oreeoe it |uaj|fied ip l<rjdn|f to keej^ 
iiU she MR. ^k^iias pleaded her eawia Riora netftiMy ihea Tnrkej^ , 
•tad (he PowwM heva overraM Ihgl iall^^ #eai ' 


hand, trouble is honnd to rnsne from the smuggling hstween tha 
istsiida and tlie maiuUnd tl at Greece, with tlie dtitioetgbedwni, caR 
ntwr hojio to eliminate. Onr chief regret ie that Ureat Brit mR 
should seem in this matter to hare gone ont of her way to fake sidea 
sgsinst Turkey, The maintenance of European peaee nitay hare 
appealed the paramount issue ; but there was no rsltd reason why 
the fate of the Aegean Islands should have been linked with any 
menace bv tin's peace. Wlmtever (he shortcomings of sny particular 
ministry in Comtautinopl**, (he Oitnmau Empire has a claim on onr 
friendship and on our brlicf in its future niider good governmenh. 
Here was an opportunity (ogive effect to that lielief. The qnesticiA 
of tlio ACflcean Islands turns on Turkish maladrotuistratioii in ths 
past. We believe tb«Ouoman Empire to be capable of better things^ 
ami tiint it is to realise its destiny in Asia Minor. Tha tslanda 
adjacent to the iiiainlsnd might well have played the part pf iR ©d^ 
miriistrative barometer. If gmid Government were to bs eStablUltfd 
in these widtin a reasonable peruKl Greek fears would lubsids snd tlis 
Porte would bo entitled to moral support in the sveiit of tinressoR.' 
able agitation on the part of the Greek islanders. If, on (he otlier 
hand, the latter were goaded into unrest, the ex()erinient would Imvs 
been pronounced a failure and the islands would revert (o Grsetw. 
Turkey in those circumstnuces would have less cause than she now 
has to resent the decision of the Powers, and the chances of a lasiiug 
peace would have been brighter. Wo hojve, however, (hat anros 
airangenient may yet l>e made tad ween Greece and Turkey t<» renioVd 
any sense of bt{(eineKS ov«t the .^geiin Islnuds. — The Ntar 
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To clear ihc debt and to save tbe prcperly of a respeetaUe 
Mu salman's Firm named G. A. Argher & Co.^ 
Publishers, and the City Press, Printers, of Allahabad. 
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PVJ?R SINCE INVENTED, 

“LfitfcbbEBMA” Sptdfic is the only cure for 
WHITE LEPEOS^ Numeroua testimonials From 
all parts of India. For particulars apply — 

■ 6. N. DIXIT, 69, Shanwar, Poona. 


Pcnml Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
the daily paper of our Moslem brotWs. 

Tkei Proprietor of the '*Akhbar i- Islam.** the lesding 
lisily of fioinbaj, in the isjsue of the 30lh January 1018, writes : 
“The, well-known native jAjKician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Kajkot, has obtained numerous certiHrates for his medicines that 
hsim stood a snccessful test to diseases pertaining both to 
laalea and females on aouount of his long-standing experience in 
tte line and has got tliera registered in Government amongst 
wlacfa, the RoyarYakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
vwy attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
ran ia all parts of the body, gives stability to genuino manhood 
miofing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a Ixtal to a, tin. of t^e said pills from which wo have been con- 
winewd of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
ad^rite<;inept appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
aaid4<>0toT’ are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
vrai^cially reconriniend the use of the pills lor persons having a 
lean body and snlTeiing from debility.” 

THE ROTAL YAKUTI AHANGA VILAS. 

I'bis Yakuti or life-giving nectar litis been prepared from 
thw best choicest and ricbesi vegetsble drugs. It has a wonder- 
fid jj^pert.y ot increasing the slrengtli and jootllios all nriimry 
disoijderfa. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable inolicinr 
is WBC’d in largo qua ntitioR among Ifajas, MaliaiajsN and many of 
our wsteeiucd customers. But we ha\e vontuied to give it pnbli- 
cation* simply with a view to place it before the general publie 
owing to the demand of several friemlK. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable meilioine. We 
would not like to blow the Freneh born as is the fashion of the 
day, but feofifice it to say that the use of the medicine is rccom- 
ipfoded to those who have any faith in the effiency of Ayurvedie 
aUDd TJuani medicines. We recommend it alsii to those per-oii'^ 
who desire to tone tip tlie nervous system, to stiongthcu the body, 
fot|V|h.thc memory, and to guard against debiHtj. it works like 
• dharm and the edVet is lasting, It lepiacca lost strength ami 
rajnri^nates the emaciated, and if Is enough to say that trauti- is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which ditVuscs frag 
raiiceof its own accord. Biico per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
two only (13h. 4d .). Postage extra. No .Pathe^ uceessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Rothiawir, India. 
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giving pleasuie to every oAcr. 
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At the sane tinie we make other qnaii- 
ties— tv suit every |!<^»<kct and can surely 
pkasc you. iMaoy hnndK’de of Clubs and 
UivttaaDds of individual plajtia «e using oor 
goodi U>-day., , 

r*.'’’: Why not utid fo|: a Calalogne ncue and 
j join In their satisfaction. 
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SEWING l^CHINfeS. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD & BACKWARD. 

Silent, Strong & Durable. Sup|)Iiel8 and Spare Parte 
Stocked by 

EAST WEST TRADING Co., 

Phono 78. DELHI Teleg. Eastwestoo., 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engnwer, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of BrasH Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

8 I-. 0 .H. Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


CLEA RANCE SALE. 

To clear our present stock and to make room for 
the fresh stock, for “Id-ul-Fittar** we have 
reduced our prices upto 30th April. 

Reduced Prices. 


Usmani 

Makhsooaa 

Teraqi 

Allal.AUa 

Alla 


2 12 
2 6 
2 2 


z z Ur Don’t miss the opportuniti 
1 14. 0 and apply TO-DAY. 

1 10 0^ 


Note. — We have also slot of FurpliiR stock of Tnrkish Exhibition, 
of Silk, CarpefR. Nf*!:!ac«.s of beads, Cigsictte papers and 

other Turkish Novelties for .Sale. 

Please apply soon to : — 

S. F. CHISTIE & Co., 

Near Delhi 6c London Bank, Delhi. 

Sole Agents for India Fabn'que petinl Mcrti c Ccnslnnlincple, and 

Fabrique National Egyptinne De Tarbt'uchet Csiro. 
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THE TEACHER. 

A bigl? clahH uiucalioiud nicnt hly, devoted to advance 
the eaut>c of tdiittiticu, to create taste for healthy 
literature, to ge ed rending matter to the educated 

puhlir, to help t TENTH in their studies. It is the 
only magazine for students in Upper India. Best 
medium for advc rtiscinent. The Lest and the cheapest. 

Annual Sthscriplicn R>. 2 cnly. 

V for Bcna Fide Students Rc. LS'O only. 

The Manager, Teacher, 

DlNGA, GUJRAT, (Pdnjab). 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who id noyr 
established both in Constantinople and Loudon dj^ires 
to undertake any important Luslncss for export’’^iind 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address ; — 

MAHRtOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Co^mtree. * 

. . .LOiNDON, B-ii. 
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As much as Rs. 60 


per mensem can 


earned regularly by 
making hosiery for us. 


No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls, all can make themselves eam- 


Boys and Girls, all can make themselves earn- ^ 

P ing units in their family. No' lengthy tuition— No IVemioms— 

No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a woricer and wage earner at dace. 


Vm- Another Million Workers WANTED 


We have at prenent millions o£ workers, all over the world, all busy— very busj^, supplying' ns wHh sodb^ 
stotAuisfS, etc., but tney are not sufficient. We cannot meet the great demand for hosi^ n^e on our DUBBA& 
AUTOrKNITTERS— We want a MILLION MORE— We WANT YOU. Write for full particulars TO-DAX; 


Ileadi what a worker saysr— Puri^ 19th. Augtui 

OtAR Sint, —I btg U> inform yon that I have sent you two paid parcels, one on the 14th instnnl »nd the other to-day, eontniuli^ feag 
% dosen pair of Oent*t Sooks each and request that yon will l>e kind enough to return me tiie quantity of Wool consamed in them and pay 
isy utual waget at an early date. Thanks very much for the nice little machine you sent me, and it runs so smoothly tliat 1 can be aU# 
kalt daily half-a-doaea paira of Gent’s S«>eks and when spevds comes a few more paire can easily be kQitted.r Wishing you every isgeenk > 

t am, Dear Sirs, 

, Yours fidthndly, 

(Sd.) Mrs. K. PEDDni0. 

9 Cm. HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 11-2 Lhidaay Street, 
ll611Ze Vflie€16r <K VOep Department Ne. 36, CALCUTTA 
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nUUNia BY MACHINE 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address C0NSTAN11N0FLE, PUCE DU TAOII^ i^ 


UiyatES AND CASH BOOKS SUPPUED 


The Jemia Tuirc is the organ of the modem Ufa o£ 
New Turkey. 


BIHDINQ UNDERTAKEN 


The JeuiiiB Turc gives the most exact and eariy iiiScw* 
mation about the Political, Economic^ $6^ 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the 
States. * ' ^ ^ 


DIE STAMPING NEATLY DONS 


MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 


The Jeone Turc pubUshcs Political, 

Economical artu^ on all quesrions 
with the New East and teems with 
Unsure palpitating with Polido^ ^ ; 


SATISPACTION GUARANTEED 
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which inolodes among it« members the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
lochcttpe, Lord Kinoaird, Hr. Jostioe Vaughan Williams, 
ViaooQoUtM Oharcbtll, the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir James Dunlop Smith, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir Henry Craik, Sir Henry Seymour King and 
othars. The. work, which will be done mainly by sub-committees, 
will 1)6 intended to give young Indians an opportunity of coming 
into more intimate touch with the bolter sides of English life, and 
will be entirely free from any idea of officious interference, or of 
improving or supervising Indian students. 

Credit Bank Failure 

Itomhuff, Mar. 20. 

I II the liquidation proceodin'^s oi' the (Credit Hank of India, 
Justice MacLeod issued a tnisfcasanco sumnions on the application 
of the ofTicial liquidator against Kazi Kabiruddin, Sir lilialoliandra 
Krishna, Tyebhai M. M. Maskati walla, lion. Sirdar Syedali El 
Edroos, iliralal Chhotalal ShrolT, Triciiinrai D. Mehta and (iulain- 
huss<*in V. Patel as directors, and .lafTer .loo.sub, as manager to 
recover from them jointly and severally the sum of Ks 23,2^,281, 
the claim against Mr. Markatiwalla being for Hs.b.Ob.bOO, a sum 
advanced to uiisubstantial persons during the period he was a director. 
A misfeasance summons to reiviver Its. I7,7lli> has also bjcn issued 
against N. K. Mistry and (b iliee ofo/.i .V. E. Cama, auditors 
of the Bank. The summons against the dlrect(»rs hav<^ been made 
returnable in June, while the smiunons against the auditor.s has 
been stayed, ponding dis}>')sal of tlie criminal case against Mistry. 

Mult in, Mar. 27, 

The misfeasance pioceodiogs under Section 2 1 1 of Oompanieh 
Act, against the Directors of tlie IlindiisUn Hank have been 
|)oatpoDed to the 1st of April, on account of the illnos.s of Doulat 
Kai, late Managing Director. 

Hindus in British Columbia. 

riV/ori(i ( Jt, Mat . 2S, 

Hindus in British (edumbia are sending a delegation to India to 
interview the Viceroy, and to discuss the immigration into Canada 
of Hindu women. 

School of Oriental Studies 

1,011 don, Mar. 2D, 

King (ieorge lias consented to act as [nirron of the School of 
OrienUl Studies, which is to be opened in London in 111 15. 

Our London Letter, 

Loudon, Idth M'ln /i, 1974. 

Thk Poi.nicAi. SiTU.NTioN ; Uk. ki'Iion ok Homk Hoi.k OpiKir 

Trk. political situation resulting from the Government’s Home 
Uule offer has now definitely crystAllised. ft i.s true i>m* could ool 
clearly a(?quaint himself with the trend of opinion last Monday whou 
Mr. Asquith disclosed his concessions to 1 Istcc in the of 

Commons. H*it to realt.se, with a fair amount of 

accuracy, the view taken .d the actual situation by the d:iTeJ\*nt 
parties in Parliament. Kvc-yUiing for the present points a ffaiost 
compromise. The Nationalist Party and a large twdy - f upiui..n in 
the* Liberal Party would revolt if the (iovernment went one 
step further down the slope of comprotuise, tor many of ilic Prime 
Minister’s auppporters feel that they have certaiuly gone to the 
e^tremeatlimita of concessiot. atr<Ady. The loyalty of the Party has 
b«eu Indeed put to a severe test ny Mr. .Vsquith and his colleagues and 
indications are not wanting to show that the aovernment would Ik- 
ill-advised to yield any further to the demand.s of Sir Edward Carson 
and bis friends, if tbe Libeval leader is to save his Party fr rm ruin 
and disaster. On tlw other band, the Unionist Party are atrongly 
oppossed to the atvepUnce of the -(iovi rnment’s offer in its present 
form— exclusion of Ulster for six years—and any modifications they 
snggest informally affect qaestioNs of principle. There is no 
evSence of any oomraunioation having heim received by the Irish 
Unionists from the Government in response to 8ir Edward Carson’s 
proposal made in last Monday’s debate, viz., that he would go to 
Belfaat to advixo his supporters to open negotiations with the Govern- 
ment provided the time limit of six years is dispensed with. The 
essence of the offer which the Government have now made is that it 
is a tempoiwrj arrangement which shall lead up automaticaUy to 
Irish unity. It will be remembered that the Premier, in his now 
famous spiach at Ladybank last antamn, h^ laid it down as an 
essential conditioo to settlement that nothing should be done which 


would erect a permanent or an inseperable bar iu the way of Irish 
unity. The Unionist stipnlation is that exclusion should, in h 
Parliauentary B>:nse, be permanent; that is, that it shimld continue 
until a fresh Act of Parliament was passed providing for the inclusion 
of Ulster. 

Mr. A. P. Nicholson, who i.s now the writer of •*Politicsi Notes” 
to the Dail>/ Newn and Leatler, having acted as the Parliamentary 
representative of the Timen before his secessitm from the Unionist 
Party, goes on to say in the former journal that it cannot lie argued by 
any that this i.s a dLstinction without a difference; it is a dibtinclion of 
principle. Hut tliose who do not realise Imw vital the distinction is 
.should take note of the argument, which is advanced by the Irish 
Natioriali8t.s who are in favour of an arrangement, if thi.s be jKissible. 
Supposing the Government went one step further, so runs the 
argument, and at^ceded to hir I'ldward ('arson’s reque.st for the 
exclusion of Ulster till a fresh Act be pasised, I'lulei the separate 
arrangciiierits that would then be made for I'lster a cu.stom would 
grow lip, and a habit of local government, with vested interests and 
tendencies similar to tho.ie display od now iu the Belfast Corporation. 
Sectarian influences would be in the nsccudaul. and before long it 
Would Ini difficult lor the l.'iiperial Parliament to resist a claiiu from 
Ulster that she should oe granted institutions of local g./vernment of 
a .strange kind. This inevitable growth, it is contended, would by 
tatal to the (uiuso ol Irish unity, llie Irish Nationalist parly cannot 
take this stej». J hoy would not lie supporied by their party 
ill Ireland it they did. Ihe education qiie.stioD, among others, has 
boon forgotten by those who fail lo see the difficulty. The main 
current of thought in the Liberal Party is behind the Nation.alists in 
this. If the Government, therefore, were to take one .step further 
they would not have the moral sanetion of their supporters and, 
so far as can be seen, their downfall would follow. If this is the true 
reading of the situation, as it seems cli^ar, then the possibility of 
eoiupromise depends upon the Unionist Party, or the Irish Unionists, 
taking a forward step and accepting lompornry exclui-ioti. We 
must await, for the present, future (level. ipmonts. 

Thk Cnui'.ciiii.r. Ton n. 

Mr. Middlcmore, iu the House of Comiuou.s, asked the First 
Lord: “ Is it not a fact that in the H[)ring and summer of IHltJ, 
after providing for a .bO per cent, superiority over Germany iu home 
waters, we shall only have two Dreaduouglits in the .Mediterranean, 
and will not that lie practically an abandonment of the Mediterra- 
nean ?” 

Ml. Winst in (Jhurchill; ’The lion, gentleman is giving iufoima- 
tiou and not a.sking for it.” 

Mil. Balkouk \t Tknm."’. 

The ex-I.eadcr of the Unionist Party is having the time of liis life 
in Nice. He has entered for the men’s handieaj) donh!e.s and mixed 
doubles in the international luwu-tennis tournament now proceeding 
there with Mr. A. F. Wilding, the world's champion, ani Mrs. 
I.auihert (.’harahers, tlie lady champion, as his respective jiartner.s in 
the two events. He and Mr. Wilding have already beaten Prince 
Bal.ram of Persia and Mr. Uraig Hiddh-, t'm- American player, iu 
the first round. Mr. Balfour, who is an ardent supporter of the game, 
and a frequent patron of the Queen’s Club and VVimbledon meetings, 
plays much after the style of real or court tennis, h.s rae’Ket being 
gripped well down the handle and a pronounced 'cut” afqdied to the 
majority of lii.s strokes. Ho show.s great keenest ami thoroughly 
cnjoy.s his game. Being out of the present political crisis over the 
Home Itule Bill, the e.\ -Premier, no doubt, feels his freedom to Ui« 
utmost degree, though ono cannot help regarding it a.s n cruel irony 
of fate that a statesman of Mr. Balfour's experience in politics, who 
had fought with such vigour in the former Home Itule catnpaigna 
within the walls or the House of Commons, should, by force of 
circnmsiance.s, have been deprived of his command of the. Opposition 
at H time when his Party is in great need of experieuced^lead^r- 
ship. From Nice and Lawn Tennis to Westminster and Hozoe Rule 
is a far cry, but it was certainly more dignified for him to have lionour- 
ably retir^ than to have continued his leadership at the dictatea of 
his “Die Hard” followers, the unliecoming position, which Mr. 
Bonar Law, the present Tory “Leader,” finds hitroself in. 

The “Times ' at one Pennv. 

The expect^ reduction in the price of the Timint, about which 
I had already hinted iu one of my previous weekly letters, on the 
authority of the Daily Chronicle, is at last, an aocomplislied fact. 
The anthorised anoonooement was made in'its isene of the 11th inat. 
in the following terms : “In riew of the grave ioaportance of the 
present political situation, it has been .deoid€4 that on and after 
Monday next the Times newspaper, complete inclading the finaneial 
aection, shall be Sold at one j^noy per copy in Great Britian and 
Ireland, and at three pence per copy on ihe Continent.*' 

Inspite of the ‘‘grave imj^rtnnoe of the present peditieal ritqation’*^ 
— which it officially giren ns the main reison for this etep-^t In 
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generally understood that, owing to the obvious loss of popularity 
which this journal has Wen onduubtedly meeting with during the 
past few years, this course had become an absulute necessity if the 
paper was to hold its own against the hcon competition that prevails 
now in the journalistic world of London. Formerly, when the 
TiiMS was famous for its fair-mindedness, impartiality and indepen- 
dence, it certainly held a unique position and was indeed the national 
journal of England. Its e.’chorbitant price was then no bar to its 
popularity, as tbe thinking seotiou of the ooramnnity was prepared 
to pay any price, provided it could secure the genuine and unhia.ssed 
expression of public opinion in the country on various grave and 
important current affairs. Ever since tlie 7 has changed hands, 
however, it has been rapidly drifting towar is the detestalile systrua of 
party politics, under which every otlior journal here, is being conducted. 
So it has automatically dro[)pcd from the priuid pedestal of a narional 
organ to the level of a mere party newspaper. With this change, 
of course, it is not siqirising tliat it lias been visibly losing its 
influence and popularity and, at a time when there are .some excellent 
party organ.-' in existence at rc.a.s xiahle price.s, is (npially evident 
that the reading public after a time sliovcd its reluctance to suh.scrihc 
to the I'/mes, now a mere party jiaper, but, notwithstanding, still 
offered at a prohibitive price. 

As I have mentioned already, the journa!, however, has had a 
great past. T!ie liislory <'f the 7V/in>' Uegins with the liistiwy of 
modorii Euro|ie. The (ir.st numOor was f.ifu lucel by (he (irst dohn 
Walter in 17-^5, and it was tln'u . lulled I'l f Ddili/ I’niiurRul lietfisttr. 
It was christened The Timex in 178H, ju.st i«elore the ouilircak of the 
French Iti'volution Its lirst proprietor, it is uiteresilng to remeuduT, 
was sent to goal f .r severely censuring the Luke of York ; hut while 
Mr. Walter was 111 iir.son lus pap>ir went on .siu'enely expres.*,iiig a 
fully democratic opinion on current topics. F^r a luindreil yeiirs a 
John Walter was the chief proprietor of the T /itex ; and no reference 
to the really import.uut affairs of Lnglish in story, .since the pat/cr 
was established, would be (;oin|>lcte unlcs.s the. Tunes was somehow 
introdceed lul.o the matier. It has mad" some very :'<'rious blunders, 
but on the otln r ham! it has oftou boeit the hrsL to give puhlmitv to 
matters (.«f va.st public iinnortancc. Among its faniou editor:; were 
TliotUiis Banes ( ! H 1 7- 1 8H 1 and John Lclauu, wl lo sue 'ceiled him. 
It was under I'^elum* that tiie Times reaclied its upogc". Its more 
recent liistory, the acipiireiuenL iif its control by Lord N^orthcliffc, is 
already well known. !t i.s only a matter of yest<'rduv. in l‘Vhruar\, 
I'Jl I, its original price of three penee '.vas reduced to ( .vo pence, im-pltc 
of the fact that it hni.1 ii'hU'd carious regnhir suppihiments. As 
regards the .\Ki.atic jiolicy of the Tim-s, your rcadci's arc woll aware o:' 
its traditlcmal unt.'igouisui and time-honoijrcd o(ipcv.sitic n towards the 
oriental nations in general, (ts recent bogey of the ''Indian IVril” will, 
no doubt, bo within gciici'al reco’ho tion. CominuJ is useless, as the 
paper is notorious in th • L.ust 'or its t vee lio^M'ie attitude towards 
all L'nit is progressive, self-iespc.ctitig and sacred tluimgli iut that 
ancient yet newly-awakeutul oonrincut. 

Thk LiiOcoaKii ‘ It iici's’ ( III ),.coh .vr Dei.hi, 

Reuter’s I riel messages from Delhi h- n<'t enalde uc hereto form 
an adequate opinion as to the scope ai d "haracter of the jviop. ised 
Chiefs' Ot'llege in the new Dapititl. IN' •ither do i.he brief tejeg'uphic 
STUs^maries of I.ord Ha»'.iingeN on;; tiie Mah.nraialt of Bikni cer’s 
BIHn'vhes, delivei(‘d nt Dcllii on tlie ftcca.sii.n ,,f tbo iiifvngnr.'il roeeilrig. 
at whicii t he Vicerov 'oldrcsscd the assembled Princes an,! Chi; Is. 
hedp us to thoroughly grasp the luu,., nrid obieeti: of rh« 
projiosed institution We nmst tlieiefore await the arrival of the 
full proceedings in tiiat conri/'ction isy He Indian mail a fortnight 
hencri. As far as one can a; j.res Mit judge, 1 riwever, iv. is prtip -..sed 
to establish n college theie for (he edtrcat't u a.ud instruction of the 
aoi)«! and relatives of the Ruling ('l.iefs in Iinlni, d'bat of course, 
would not be the first institution of its kind, ns there are 
already stimc excellent Ctuefs’ Doll-ge;^ in vtrious parts of the 
country. All the sanro it is a very happy ii!e« and the .sohenie 
deserves every .success. As .a n>atter of fact, under the (li.stingui.-.hed 
patronage, which ha.s been so rightly extended to it, there will be 
tio anxiety felt ns to its future ft is, however, uuderstood (imt 
the proposed (billege is likewise intended for the training of the 
jouiiger members of the uohiiity and Hristocratic families of India. T1 
that is so, tbe deci.sion is certainly regrettable, a.s it is boutnl to 
widen the gulf hc','V(ren the upf>or eLsses of the pnpulation in fmlin 
and tbe middle cU' ses. As it is, India is keenly suffering from 
the effects of the existing system, which has so rigidly divorced the 
overwhelming hulk of the aristocracy froiu the national and popular 
MDtmients of the country. They are even to-day very remote from 
the spirit of the pef'ple and are hopelessly out of touch with the 
real needs and requireroents of democracy, the backbone of tbe 
Indian nation. Rexiently there have certainly been visible hop>eful 
signs of a genuine awakening amongst all classes and sections in India, 
and the wave of democratic ascendancy that has been overruning 



the va«t continent of Asia with such vigour and force has not 
been without its effect in that country as well. The bo.st interests 
of India and the Empire could only be served by mutual co-opera- 
tion of the aristocr.itic and democratic elements. JN’othing could 
be mure suicidal and more destructive to national progress and 
national advancement in India than the maintenance of the 
“ caste . systoua,” which bus been the curse of the country for 
generations. The aristocratic youth in India, as well as in other 
States, can only imbibe the true notion of good citizenship, if he 
is trained on democratic lines and bronglit up in a democratic 
utmos{>licrc. Liberal education, to bo effective, cannot be adminis- 
tered in the exclusive ntniosplicrc of n Chiefs’ College and the 
young .scions of the nobility, to be thoroughly initialed into the 
fundamental principles of citizciisliip, which should be of substan- 
tial advantage to tlicni in their aftm'-lifc, can not be u.sefully 
brought n[i in the '• gtiilded chamber ” of the jiropo.sed institution. 
That w'l tild lead to certain failtire and is snro to iinuien.scly retard 
the steady ]»rogr(‘ss of national devrdopment. The significance of 
this great principle i.s nowhere recognised more fully ihan in Great 
Britain wlicie, as is well known, even His Majesty (he King himself 
has been so eloseiy following this undoubtedly sound doctrine. The 
young jii'inces here ai«' being brxight up on the nio.st democratic 
principles, and even the Prince of Wales is at this moment under- 
going his course of cdiiciilion at Oxford as any other ordinary 
undergraduate. Prince Lic.nry, vvlm is at Eton, is, at tire King’s 
own express desire, being treated in the same way as his other 
college fellows, and ba.s even hud to discharge bis dntie.s as a ‘‘ fag ” 
to u senior colleagne. It i.s obvioii.s tliat tlio “ fcbtlier bed” system 
of education is wholly nnsnitabli; for tliosc wlio arc expected to take 
their [iropsr sliarc in providing for tlie welfare of the comninuity in future 
and wild ai'c meant to subsequently serve tbe interests of the nation. 
Tins rule a[)[)lies to India in a very real sense. Tiro days when 
the eountiy depeiub'd on tlie sole efforts of the landed aristocracy 
for lead .'iiid g.iidanec arc happily things of the past, 'i’lie force 
of deiiioeracy and (he nutinnnl spirit have to-day bcoonie living factors 
even in India and tlic .sooner tiic ‘ np|)cr ten ’’ realise the cliaiigo 
ami the more closely they associate tlicmselvcs with the general 
lioily of the people — the bulwark of society — in the national 
evolution, the more peaccMil and the more honourable will be 
their own path of progress and improvement. Co- operation, and 
m.t seclusion, is 'lecded lor tin* common good of the country, and 
« IcineiU" of fellowship and Ciimrade.slii|) could nowln.-re lie more 
fully uias'a fed rind maintained tlian in the cluss-iooins of a popular 
democratic tsliicational nstitution. It is to such liigh and nobiw 
ic.eals that tin' j.’iojio.scff (. liief.s’ Dollcgc at Delhi will deal a fatal 
blow. 

IvniAN' (Liu, B.\kj). 

'Ihc iiitcre.sting anni nneoment bus just been made that Miss 
1 toi'otliy lh>narj(o, daugliter of the famous lawyer of Calcutta, 
has been appointed card at the Aberystwyth (Tnivcisity College in 
Wales. ! tielieve tiiis is tlie lirst occasion on which this honour 
h a.s hem' iiwarded to an In lian hidy in this oounli'y — yet another 
hujipy .syuiploiii of female pi ogress and •niiglii enment, which is mani- 
festing itself so powerfully ( iiro ighont the Eastern World. Miss 
lioiiarjee is to Im Incaitily congratulated on this recognition 
of her I ale.n(,.s ii) .sin-li a dis(ingiiislie>l quarter. 

Thk Reu. C. F. Anomicws in London. 

Mr. .Vnvirew.s, who went from India to South Africa to inves- 
tigiite the Indian question, arrived here from (tape Town on the 1 0th 
in.stnnt. Ue Was met on arrival by a large number of Indians, 
who c iigrarulated Iniii on the result of his visit, lie was also 
garlanded by Mi>. S.u'ojini Nnidn, tlic Indian poote.S8. Ihiring 
liis two moi;(hs’ stay in 8o\ith Africa Mr. .Andrews has had con- 
ferencc.s witli I.ord (Tladstone, (Jeneral Botha and General Smuts. 
He is retur ling to India by the “Caledonia” on the Jrd of 
April, 

In convi-rsatiDn with a Renter's representative Mr. Andrews 
said : “When 1 lauded in Suntli .Africa two months ago things 
were very black indeed. But c.hielly owing to Mr. Giriidlii’s chival- 
rous ami partioiie action in refusing to add to the complications 
of the railway strike by renewing passive resistance, the atmosphere 
clenrc.d. and fr<»ni that time more frien lly relations came abi iit. 
(Jeneral Smuts did all in his power to give Mr. (jlandhi a full 
healing, and out of this it is liopi'd that legislation may he carried 
through Furliamcnt with rcgiiid to the Ci) tax and the marriage 
(luestion. These arc the two main questions, and, if these are 
settled, the Indian trouble will be practically concluded, 

I cannot but confess unbounded admiration for the heroism 
and endurance of the Ii.dian community in South Africa 
during the struggle, and especially for Mr. Gandhi, with 
whom I lived dnriag the greater part of my stay. I must 
also express my keen sense of appreciation of tlie kindness 
and generous and fair-minded treatment 1 recieved at tha 
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bMkdb both of mj own oounirymen and of the Datob leaders in 
8ottlli AfHoa, I was given every opportonity of studying the 
sitnaUoa carefully and o|>only. I trast that in future friendly 
rolai^iia between India and South Africa might be established 
os a wider and more permanent basis than in the past, and I hope 
oil iny return fb India to do what 1 can to further such a cause. 
I taw General Botha before leaving, and I was impressed by his 
■tarling character and simplicity. The Premier assured me that 
hta mnoere desire was to do whatever lay in his power to act justly 
by the Indian community in their present difficulties. As legislation 
is now (lending I do not feel free to discuss details, but I am convinced 
that the friendly spirit evinced on both ' sides would result in the 
Indian trouble being brought to an end.” V 

OiiXKKH van Tciiks : Guowino hittishnkhs. 

According to the Constantinople (Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, it is observed in Ottoman (lolitical circles that the 
Ottoman population of the provinces and the capital are greatly 
irritated against the Greeks, as a result of the reports which come 
every day from the territories annexed by the Greeks, where Mo«qne.s 
ar« being destroyed and the Mussaltnan inhabitants subjected to 
rartoos forms of cruelty, including robliery, violation and even 
assasi nation. Moslems, it is declared, are emigrating m manse, 
leaving their houses and possessions, and as soon as they reach Turkey 
they relate to their co-religionists the evils they have endnrod. 
Lively imaginations embroider upon facts which may be isolated, but 
which seem to be incontestable, and which assume the appearance of a 
general hostile movement against the Mnssatinans. Strong feelings 
are thus aroused, and worse catastrophies may happen in Turkey, by 
whioh ths Greeks will suffer, unless Europe immediately intervenes 
and advises the Hellenic Government t(» induce the local anthorities 
to res{>eot the lives and property of Mussalinaiis in accordance 
with the Treaty of Athens. 

The Tamn has published a strong article coiumonting upon a 
hUteir from its Salonioa Correspondent, who describes the cruelties 
inflieUd upon Mussalmans und^rthe tolerant eye of the Greek Govern- 
RitOt. Bfaving given expression to its indignation, the Tanin 
adds that "the Turks miglit make use of the same meant;, but, being 
a etvilited nation, they abstain ; but it must not be forgotten that 
patisnoe has its limits.” 

Tub Turkish Navv. 


in pursuance of the policy of the ( )ttoraan Government to streng- 
then her Navy, the Turkish Ambassador, Tewfik Pash v, visited the 
*^1idmIraUy two days ago and had a long interview with Mr. Winston 
l3harohlU for the purpose of conferring with the First Lord on the 
tjnestion of the loan of more officers of the British Navy for service 
in ths Tnrkish Navy. The necessary preliminaries between the 
Foreign Office and the Porte were disjiosed of last week. Athongh 
the names of a number of British officers, whom the Turkish 
Government may desire to approach, were mentioned at the interview, 
no deftoits appointments were made. Further interviews between 
Mr* Ohiurohill and His Excellency will take place, it is stated, before 
the selections are made. Already there are nine British naval 
ojffioOra on duty in the Turkish Navy, the most recent 
ai^ntment being that of Oommaoder C.H. Hamilton in tlnne last 
ysar. The senior officer in rank at OoDslantloople is Rear-Admiral 
Lfmpus. 

Bnpid progress is being made, the IMdy Telegmph learns, at 
Anmttrong and Whitworth’s yards on the Tyne with the battleship, 
"Bio da daneiro,” whioh Turkey recently bought from the Braxilian 
Goveniittent. Oommandor llaouf Bey, the Turkish officer wb(> 
maamuvrad the "Hamidieh” so Hkilfully during the early stages of 
the raoent war, has lieen givmi, it is anderetood, the command of 
the ship. For several woeks now be has been at Elswick euperin- 
ianding the work of completion, and, incidentally, with about a 
score m other Turkish officers, re<;6iving instruction in the nse of the 
modern mmdiinery with whioh she will be htteil. 

Th» Imoiam ronicB. 


To>day*a Nem contains a leading artiolo on the methods of 
the Indian Police, as alleged by Mr. E, Norton in his defence of 
dw young Bengali student Boy at the trial which has just ended 
in Oalentta concerning the murfer qf Inspector Gboso “Whatever 
the facts in oonneotion with the murdw of Inspector Gbose may 
ho*** the journal proceeds, "Bmj aUegations made against the police 
hy Boy’s counsel are so very soribtis that It is scarcely possible to 
tudiava that they will be ailowad to pa8’« unn^Aioed. That the 
most important police witnesses ware eapAvonvicts tnight be an 
nnavoidanla aooident : there are cases in which witnesses of repute 
are from the nature of ths chtrge unobtidoable. But that it should 
ba poiwiida to suggest that police publicly gave rewards to wit- 
nasaaB of l^e crime for capturing tiie aoeqaad* and even that they 
pot n revolver Into hia hands for the porpoaa of incriminating him* 
aigim * eU^nf things eartainly no baiter than that which exists 
mOB^n and con^vnbly woraa.** 


nTtAim 



Wb arc informed by the Alliance Bank, Simla, that all the Ottoman 
Treasury Bonds applied for through the Bank 
The Ottoman have been duly distributed among the varioas 

Treasury Bonds- stibscribers. As far ns the Bank is aware all 

the Bonds have duly reached their desUna^ 
tions, " except 2 Bonds, £ 0-10-0 each, which were subscribed for 
by one Mohamed Moo sa I who gave as his address, Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon, Chammarayapatna, Hassan (?).” Those Bonds have been 
retnrned to the Bank through the Dead Letter Office. We hope 
-*ome one amongst our readers will try to And ont tlte exact address 
of the subscriber referred to ebove, or inform us if lie hap()ens to 
know it already. 


Wk had hardly finislied welcoming him when we learnt that Uis 
Excellency Khalil Khalid Bey was shortly 
Khalil Khalid Bey- goi'^'g to leave India, and in fact our welcome 
of him partook of the character of farewell. 
It is difficnlt to express the feelings of thousands of (leople in 
India like ourselves, who h(.d been able to renew their acquaintance 
with Khalil Khalid the author, by meeting Khalil Khalid the man, 
when it was learnt that his stay among u.s would he so short. The 
circumstances surrounding his vi.'iit to Northern India with the 
carpets from His Imperial Majesty the Sultan were such that most 
fieople could only see him, and ail looked forward to less restricted 
mtcrconrso in the near future. Their grief was, therefore, great wheq 
the f/amdard inadvertently published an interview in which he bad 
said something to one of the members of its staff about hi.4 iin{}end- 
ing departure. We were iuimdatcd with letters a.>kiog us to per- 
suade His Excellency to visit other cities also besides those wWe 
lie had to take a carpet, and we are certain that a good deal of the 
eagerness displayed was a (>T» >nal tribute to the Turkish patriot 
and author who had suffered so much under the regime of Sultan 
Abdnl Hamid Khan. IJn fortunately His Excellency’s itinerary 
was a short one, but we are assured by nmneroos testimonies that 
wherever he went he charmed those witli whom he came in contact, 
ffom Her Highness the Begara Saheba of Bhopal and His Hlghnesa 
the Nawab Sahob of R*n)pur to the humblest Indian Mussaltnan. 
Wtiatever the reasons for his early departure, we feel sure that Hia 
I'xoellency carries with him the best wishes of Mussalmans in this 
country for his futuro success and hopes of bis early return to India as 
well as his affection for them and a desire to be able to visit them 
again. We trust the Government of His Imperial Majesty the Sditaet 
will not refuse to pay a certain amount of consideration to the earh^td 
desire of Indian Mussalmans that in future the Ottoman Oonsiil-G«a«- 
rals would be men of the ctiaraoter and attainments of Khalil Kl^sil 
Bey, who so wortliily represented a great and distinguishbd race dctt^g 
his all too short tenure of office, and gave us a glimpse of 'itwi 
great men who now preside over the destinies of the Ott<XiDaa 
Empire. Khalil Khalid Bey visited some of the friends he hid 
made in the coarse ot lus short tour in Northern Indiia hdionx 
leaving for Turkey, and was once more at Hattipur and PiBti. 
He was fascinated by the hospitality and charm 
His Highness and 8{>oke in terms of great affection of hk friends 
in Eampnr and in this groat city, and ragretted grepdly thiak^ he 
oonld not go to any of the onmerous places whence he was recMdviiig 
such pressing invitations after having hl^ldsd<^ ovfff tlk ^ his 

office. At Delhi be met some Mnsssunaas nt oar offidel end spent ths 
yrhole of a long and warm afternoon in fmO 
with them, Mter having shaken huids wHh' th(^ Mnihal- 

ma&s in the Jami* Mnsjtd who wished blai ^ eepime anil^pisM 
him with a hMvy heart.^^ KMolhl Bigp A 

ins oareer fall of grsal nseMiMSAlpr »nd Mm Gltos^ 
and---resny we’i^;MM.'lii(MlE'«^^ ci 
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Iz WM not so long ago tliat tbe vs^ao and 

wfaioh, according to some, can mean 
Preatigo and '*Para- everything, and according to others, means 

due Loit.*' nothing, but which is known to all by the 

name of “Prestige,” was in danger because 
lessees of theatres were patting up bills and placards declaring that 
“MLand Allan is Coming!” The world awaited the result in great 
sosponse, but eventually the defenders of Prostiiftj proved to be more 
fortunate than they had anticipated and wo announced some weeks 
ago the welcome news that Prestige was sa\ ed. Those who assail it, 
however, are a persiatent lot of people and seem to be determined to 
shatter it to bits. We trust in this case we shall not bo accused of 
being alarmists when we merely act on the maxim, “Prevention is 
Iwtter than Caro,” and warn the defonJors of Prestige of a possible 
night attack not altogether unlike Miss Maud Allan’s which caused 
so much confusion. We hear a Mr. Walter Stephens is about to 
■launch upon England a Ciuema film production of “Paradise Lost.” 
The Lord Chamberlain has been squared and his scruples have been 
overcome. “The Licence is granted,” says Mr. Stephens, “on the 
“guarantee that the costuru ) of Adam and Eve before the Pall shall 
“be snch as no one can take exception to.” Wo wondoi whether 
the Bishop of Ken.singlon has also been st^nared, for the Lord 
Chamberlain is a slippery ulhoial who is at times on the side 
of Madmoisolle Gaby Delys and the Proprietors of the “Palace” and 
at other times altogether “on the side of the angels.” Be that as it 
may, we are told that Mr. Stephens readily gave the assurance as to 
the oosturao of Adam and Eve, and an English contemporary suggests 
that the “readiness” is obvious, because “nt» one can take objeotion 
to that which does not exist,” .Vmong the list of non-existences it 
naturally includes the costuiuc of Adam and Eve before the Fall. 
Of that then happy couple it is written that they knew not they were 
mthed. Clothes, it has been said, are a symbol of our lost inno- 
aance, and some pure-minded, art-loving souls would have us 
believe that their abseuce is a symbol of its restoration. Now we 
do notknow to which side Mr. Stephens iuclines, and whether he is 
a stickler for historical accuracy in the matter of costume, or is 
going to anticipate the discovery of the hg leaf. But we kuow this, 
that if Mr. Stephens’ Adam and Eve before the Pall come out t<' India 
in the costume that tradition has assigned to them — as sooner or 
'later everyone and everything from England comes out — Prestige 
would undoubtedly receive a severe blow. How would it look in the 
•eyes of the “Natives” — we hope we are not enorosclung on tlie copy- 
right of the expert draftsmen of the Legislative Department in using 
tWa word — yes, how would it look in the eyes of the “Natives” if tbe 
'first parents of the delenders of Prestige are seen wandering in Eden 
■attir^ according to the fashion-plates of tbe time in their native in- 
nocence 7 Would not that add to the “Indian Peril” of the Times' 
creation ? We trust the Police Commissioner of Bombay would 
expostulate with Adam and Ev^ about their unseemly costume, or 
rather alisenoe of It, which would not only be an offence against 
pnblie daeency but wholly destructive .>i that which is higher than 
public decency, and even public morality, namely, Prestige. We 
do not ignore the fact that some people are of opinion that Adam 
and Eve are common to the whole bum an race, including coloured 
'people. But whether ibe Lady 01ar.a Vere de Vere of to-day and her 
etiftor, presaraably a Syndicalist leader, have both realised or not that 
“The gardiner Adam and his wife 
“Smile at tbe claims of long descent,” 
it is certain Uiat the removal of class distiriction^ cannot remove 
ec4ht*r distinctions. If Adam and Eve iiad any ‘ colour” and Eden 
was a tropical garden, the« Prestige would rather discard them and 
go Over from “the side of the angela'’ the side of Darwin. “Cowi- 
mott ancestors,” indeel.' Tliis thbory has been exploded long ago 
hy the t biological researobiat« of the Prestige Sclj^ol, and If 
llfc Stephens, or, at least, the Police Commissioner of Bombay, 
doora’t look out and adapt “Paradise Lost” to Prestige, we shall have 
Iwth Bdrstigs and “Paradise Lost” ' 


On tb«f IKth of March last the H >n. the Home Member introduced 
a Bill farther to amend the Indian Ponal 
CoatMlgit of Court. Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
designed to punish certain kinds of contempt 
of Court, which according to him, were either not covered by the 
' exlstiag provisions of the Indian law or about which the existing law 
wiii douMfoL ^ W Reasons declares that 

f thu Penal Co^o became lair in 1860, conditions in India were 
Utut were ifi a position to disregard that class of 

‘SwutmifM which is to English law as acandaUzing the Courts. 

developments We demons^ated the necessity of 
. “ilfonfRlig pyolacfioa to the Courts against attempts to 
**loW«r ftab and of cheeking the prsotioe. which has mani* 

<^tasted itsetf to h eesriout extent in r^nt yeers, commenting on 
pel^ before Courts in a nMumer ymioh constitutes a 


^'^“serious menace to the dispassionate administration of pnbUo justice.” 
We shall deal with the proposed legislation in a subsequent issue, but 
would like to state hero that the proposed Section 228B makes it punish- 
able witli simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months the publication of (a) a false or misleading report of a judicial 
proceeding during its pendency or of any stage thorei)f, and (b) soy 
ooraments relating to such proceeding or regarding tlie presiding 
officer, the partio.s, witnesses, assessors, juror-s, or pleaders concerned 
in such proceeding, knowing or having reason to believe that the com- 
ments may cause or tend to cause prejudice in the public mind in 
regard to such proceeding, or prejudice or tend to prejudice the trial 
thereof. Wc do not know whether any Indian journalist would 
care to publish the report of siicli proceedings before a zaburdast 
Magi.strate — a variety not rare in Northern India-even though 
this section i.s provided with an explanation to the effect that 
“a true, full and fair report of a judicial proceeding or any stage there- 
“of does not constitute an offence under this section.” It is just this 
class of judicial officer whose conduct of a judicial proceeding needs 
a true, full and fair report, and yet he must be a venturesome man 
who would undertake to publish snch a report with the prospect of six 
month’s imprisonment before him inspite of all the explanations in 
the world. But we wonder whether such a section, if passed into 
law, would be enforced against Anglo-Indian newspapers also, or would 
be confined in its operation to Indian newspapers only, as in the 
case of the Press Act, against which the Pioneer offended so flag- 
rantly the other day but was allowed go s<!Otfree. An hon, 
member of the U. P. Council who had asked a question, draw- 
ing the attention of the Government to the matter, was given the 
laconic, stereotyped answer that “the answer to the first part of the 
“question is in tbe affirmative and the answer to the second part of 
“the question is in the negative. ” Wo ask this question because 
we know that although the provocation for the proposed Bill was 
admittedly supplied by an ludian contemporary, it is some of our .\nglo- 
Tndian contemporaries that are the worst sinners in the matter. 


Trial 

“The 

rary, 




imes. 


In our issue of the Hth March last we had quoted at some length 
from the Pioneer which had commented six 
weeks earlier with enthusiastic admiration upon 
the Police Parade at (Calcutta for rewaMing 
those who, according to our sinless oontempo- 
hnd been instrumental in the capture of the murderer of Inspector 
Nripendra Nath Ghose.” perhaps every body knows by now, 
the jury returned on the lltb March a unanimous verdict of not 
guilty on the two charges of murder of Inspector Nripendra Natb 
Ghose and Atlanta Toll on which a verdict of acquittal was recorded 
by the High Court of Calcutta. We were waiting to see what the 
London prototype of our Allahabad Oracle would say on tbe 
subject, and we did not wait in vain. In Its issue of '.)th March 
it published under its favotirite headline, “Political Crime in 
India,” a column letter from its well-known Bombay correspon- 
dent, himself the editor of an Anglo Indian daily, in the coarse 
of which he wrote that, “in this case Roy was arrested with 
“a smoking revolver in his possession and the bullets extracted 
“from the murdered man fit the pistoi. He is reported since to 
“have made a full confession of the crime.” How far this is a true, 
full and fair report of the facts of the case every one who has read 
the proceedings in the first trial before the High Court can judge 
for Itimself. But that is not all. The Times hangs on this a leading 
article on the subject of “The Anarchists of India,” dealing with the 
political situation in the country to which we shall refer later. But 
writing on the oubject of the capture of the accused Nirraal 
Ranto Roy. the 'A'jwav says: “ The nseoMin qf fnsjyector Qhose rms 
‘'captured after a long chase through winding streets and lanes. Our 
“correspondent attaches importanoo to the fact that the was 
“eventually seized by townspeople.” Again it refers to a “gathering 
“at dhioh the captors of Inspector Qhose's murderer were rewarded.” 
Now a verdict of not guilty on the charge of murdering Inspector 
Ghose was recorded by the High Conrt of Calcutta two days after 
this statement was pnbliahed by the Times, and the Statesman wrote 
on the 13th that the acquittal “convicts tbe police of one of the 
most remarkable blunders to bo found even in their records of 
“failures. ..... The real assassin escaped under tbe eyes 
“of tbs police who were rewarded for having caught him. It is dsp- 
‘ lorablc that such an exhibition of police incompetence should have 
“been rewarded as a display of valour.” But the Times has already tried 
Nirmal Kanto Roy and pronounced on him the lerdiot of guilty of the 
murder of Inspector Ghose. We ask, can there be a grosser example 
of contempt of Court than this? Indian newspapers guilty of snob 
condnet may possibly plead that no law exists In the qountry 
against tbe publication of such statements and it is well known that 
Sir Reginald Craddock is characteristically filling up one more gap 
between tbe law of England and of India. But can the Times offer 
the same plea of ignorance in the face of the tim^-honoured law of 
England? Well may we read to the tremeadona Times the sermon 
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wM raeantty to ai from tha tixt of « ^iiting^dahed 

rd OhfttieeHor, that ^^nothtog U more {noambeot opon Oonrts of 
**4^itetiiee tfaao to preserve their proceedings from being mi»repre«ented[, 
**«or U there anything of more porniotons oonseqtieoce than to pro- 
‘♦jiidlce the minds of the public against persons conoernod in cases 
♦‘before tlie cane is finally heard.” We trust the Tmea woald remem- 
ber these wise words and — not do it again. 


As we bad announced in our iHsde of the 1 ith March, Mr. Justice 

1 J \r J- . Stephen *had ordered a re-trial of Nirmal 
Re-lnal and Verdict 

tn Inc l-iii pore peotor Ghoso's murder, on minor charges on 

which the jury hud differed, Mr. Justice 
Stephen presided over the Session trial once more. The counsel 
for the accused pleaded autrejhitt acquit, but tlie judge had the jury 
empanelled and promised to pronrmnee judgment later. The accused 
then pleaded “Already acquitted, not guilty.” When the jury 
was being empanelled, the defence challenged two Bonguli and six 
European jurors, while the Crown challenged eight Bengali jurors. 
Eventually the jury that a^as empanelled consisted of three Europeans 
and six Indians. The jury in the previous trial was also similarly 
composed. On the lost occasion the difference among jurymen on 
the minor charges on which a re- trial has now taken place was 
in the ratio of 6 : 4. It was not indicated whether 5 were for the 
verdlet of “Guilty” or 4; but this time 7 were for “Not (Juilty” 
and 2 for “Guilty.” Evidently either 2 or y more jurors now believed 
in the innocence of the aocused. Although we know the composition 
of the jury on both oijcasions, it is not possible to know how many 
Indians and how many Europeans were on each side; but it is clear 
that at least one or (wo Indians must liave considered the accused 
“Guilty” in the former trial ami at h-ast one Enri>pean must have 
considered him “Not Guilty ’ in the rc-trial. Wo state those facts 
with a view to show that neither verdict accords with the racial pro- 
portion in the coiuptjsition of the jury, I’ossibly the Pioneer and the 
Timet may be impi'esscd l)y the fact that at least one European is 
convinced of the innocence of the accused on whom they had pro- 
nounced the verdict of “Guilty,” But <mr chief desire is to dissuado 
Sir J. Ih Rees from condomning the jury system as lie has been 
doing, regardless of the fact that “a man,” if not also “a brother,” 
has been fighting for life and liberty at the every moment wher. he has 
been prejudicing the case of the accused by not controlling even for a 
time his bureaucratic dislike of trial l»y jury. If the system needed any 
defence, Sir. J D. Rees luis provided it in ample measure. If Civilians, 
of whom we presume he is regarded, or at least regards fiimself, not 
only a ohampion but also the best typo, cannot rcypcct the decen- 
cies of judicial prooe^'dings in the interests of which the Hon. ihe 
Home Member wotdd like to send us poor jourualmts to prison for 
aix months, and must needs prejudic* tlie case of the acensod by 
their comments, then indeed it is extremely necessary to protect the 
accused from judges of the same c.Uss by retaining, and even extend- 
ing, the system of trial by jury, fn this conmnition wo may reproduce 
with advantage the opening remarks of Mr. Ntirion's address to the 
jury in the retrial and of Mr. Jostico Steiihon in his summiag up. 
The Pioneer's report of Mr. Norton’s remarks is as follow?. : — 
“This man standing here to-duy in tbn shadow of a great private mit- 
“foi'tune, the death of his father, has been called upon twice wir.hin 
“fourteen days to fight for his life before two separate juries, In the 
“course of these two trials he has fopnd himself oppressed by olrcnm*- 
“taoces which do imt usually attend a trial u» a charge . j murder 
“In the first place, he is being tried before the learned judgo who 
“already tried bimd)cfore a separate jury and M*b .i on that occasion 
“summed np idfainst him. He stands lieforo you to-day with Mu's 
“further obieot in his pathway, that at the inception of ihl^* trial he 
“saw a reoolpte attempt made to take off every Indian juror from the 
“jury. He saw the Crown expend the whoieof its eight chaileagea upon 
“an attempt to deprive him of that to which I submit, in law as well 
“a* hy every standard of morality, he was entitled, namely, (.<< b« ts’Ied 
“by a Igrge projiortion of his i-wn fellow countrymen. furlheT 
“found biiiasell oppressed by the sysiem tv* which the Goveruuieut at 
“an early ate^e of this case had recourse. Although I do not for 
“one moment eu^lsteet they intended it, a very serious danger was 
“interpoacHi between him Wtd relief, by rcoourae ti> an event which, 
“whether intended or not, mi^ht have bad. 1 venture to submit you 
“wilt agree with me, a very diMstrous result on the ofdnioo of those 
“ffhe, are oalletl upon to perform the duties of jurors. He had 
“teen iu tlie public Preee even before he was first tried 
“ a second oj>pres«lon of Government, Ijy disseniinatiog throughout 
“ the length and breadth of the land articles which ought never 
“to hare been written under the circuinetano.ee. He was subjected 
a# Suon as acqmtted to interrogatories in the House of Commons 
“htdMd pn an imperfect knowledge of the facts. These are aofne. 
“ol the cironmstanoes which he regards witli dismay, which may 
“ teUiMininst him in hi# last effort to relieve himself of the charges 
“hrodgot sgaihst him. Dismayed but not disheartened by aU these 


“(urbums^iioes, he h tdiri^ to that last knff hltilm 
“to which he can look for relief, namely, the trial by nine |iiroi» 
“of his fellow-oitlzens. I believe and trftst I may hot in yiin^ 
“before you, and that whatever the oiroamstances under which he 
“himself stands before yon, I you will endeavour to shake off 
“that attack of pure pastdon and pure prejudice, wd endeav<^ 
“to come to a conclusion in the trial by cemstderation- 
“of the facts, and merely facts which have been sworn to on uatb, 
“in the course of the case.” We now turn to the remarlw of Mr. 
Justice Stephen at the commencement of his summing up. The 
Stateemane report of them is as follows : — “ I have always felt 
“it to bo a humiliating position to sit here and see my counJby- 
•‘men challenged off a jury l*ecanse they are rny countrymen. I 
“should very much dislike, and 1 think I should have very much 
“the same feeling for rather different reasons, if I «aw an Indian 
“being challenged off the jury because he is an Indian. But, Gentle- 
“men, I would gladly see all peremptory challenges abo- 
“Hshfld. If there is an objection to a juror let it be stated. 
“Since I came into this court I have always thought that ottr 
“method of percmjitory challenges is an unfortunate one and I should 
“like to see it abolished. I cannot believe that the bulk of my 
“countrymen are not competent to try a case fairly, and I entirely 
“refuse to believe that Indians are unwilling to convict when a con- 
“viction ought to take place, I have therefore always felt distressed 
“on hearing challenges on behalf of a defence when those challenges 
“seemed to bo directed to keeping men of on« nationality off the 
“jury. But if the.se challenges are marie it aoeins to me that chal- 
“lengtts from the Crown have this result, namely, that one set of 
“challenges may cancel out the other, and a jury be chosen, as, to my 
“mind, it should be chosen, pnrely and entirely by lot. But, after 
“all. Gentlemen, if there are to be challenges I think it is not unfair 
“that challenges should come from both sides. In this ease, however, 
“if my recollection is right, the challenging of the Indians was not 
“confined to the proHCCution. However, Gentlemen, I am sure I have 
“no desire to find any kinil of fault with the result arrived at in thu 
“cane.” Now we do not wi-di to say anything about the case itMlf, 
for the judge Imc merely directed that the accused be taken back to 
jail, and it is yet possible that a third trial may take place. Nor 
do we wish to offer any opinion about the system of peremptory ehal- 
longed. But Sir Harry Stephen’s observations regarding Engliahmea 
and huiians as jurors, which are certainly entitleii to more weight than 
the irresponsible tattle of Sir J. D. Rees, is an excellent corrective 
of what M-. Norton called “that attack of pure passion and pure 
prejudice.” Although the new Bill about Contempt of Ooiirt is not 
yet law, the High Oourt.s at least can even now haul those over the 
coals who are guilty of contempt. We suppose an M. P. can plead 
“privilege,” and Sir J.D, Rees talking nonsense in London i». beyond' 
tlirt jnrisdiijtion of the Calcutta High Court. But mo&t people 
would wish that at least in this cose things had been otherwise. 


OoR friend the 


The “Indian 
Again. 


Timer is extremely sick that ita recent 
series of arlicrles upon “The Indian Peril” 
Peril” have been, to use ita own phraseology, derided 
even in Anglo-Indian journals. This in 
indeed the unkiudesl cut or all,. and well may 
the Timet exclaim: '\Ei tn. Brute 7 ” Its Indian prototype, tlie Piiitieer, 
pooh-poohed the Peril in its mo.st supercilious vein, and althongli 
tbe murder of Inspector Ghose on the 19th Jaoumy provided an 
excellent opportunity for the Timet' Bombay oorrespoudeut to juatlly 
its creation of the “Peril,” that unkind gentlenian ignored tlua 
obvious fact oven in so belated a report, and beg^ th 

equeeae some hope for the future of India oul of 

pluck shown by certain townspeople and poliM ofl8< 

“in effecting the arrest of the accused at oousideralde perfonal viak”^ 
and out of what he calls the “more significant still” and 
“well authenticated story that a body of Bengali lad^ tOn tlieiif 
“way to the bathing ghat solemnly enrsed the assassin.’ V AUd Iwk 
but not least is the highly disconcerting quotaiiofi from 
SMeenan which the Timee Bombay correspondent tpiHrCvl 
incorporated in his letter. It runs thns : 

“however, there seems to be no connexion bciwetar 
“Anarchist organization and any known form of poUtloil 
“At present the educated classes have no acute grieraiKe,; They# 
“are no signs of any Intterueiss of feeling against .the 
“ . . . . Bengal appears to be more peabihM dk sip 

“at tins moment than it has been for many jeairt» |^tl v ^ 

“It is hard to see how by any ingenuity the latest A^reblft ot 
“can be treated as a symptom or |<olitf^l dinrei^^^ 

“of seditioaa propaganda of the type with wl]^ kitys beei^ long 

“familiar. The onlj ressonabte tWi^j by re^nt pyBUenl 

♦>mur4ertand diMioities can be eaLpkuiiied lil Aovr 

‘Hbeeome a special branch of critte Bkw tiT' view ' 

Inoontrovertible interpr.ets4id%’-^ '''1^- .pyeeeot./si^ltib'ii- U' jt. 
larly nnfortttnate thak the 

of the ‘Tbdiai^ PerilV by t|ie 




4^ A{ii^« 


Tlie Comrade, 


HteolHte Utoelloocy the Viceroy fifteen months ego. The I^lbi 
Section Cmo is at present mh judice, and no one can fortell its final 
eeeflJt^ is dear that not one of the many accused is a person 

that had Ukon a prominent part in the public life of India or as 
an important newspaper or public platform critic of Government. 
And yet did not the TiW articles attempt to involve those who 
pablicly criticise the actions of the officials and the ineasnres of the 
Government, and in fact the educated classes generally, in th«r 
sinister and sweeping condemnation? We, however, admire the 
Times' tenacity when it savs that it is not likely to bo deterred by 
the. derision which its “ Indian Peril " has excited. Certainly 
Goldsmith’s Schoolmaster in the Deserted Vdlatje was a worthy 
person, and no one need prevent the Tnne.>^ from imitating him. 

Os the Uth of March last the Senate of the Cambridge University 
was to have been called upon to decide wnat 
r'amhridffe and a Professor William Uidgeway, writing to the 
Gr.nt. 'I'ime. from Cambri.lc« calls "a "f 1”^; 

tion of priDciple.” It aeaitia that tho Madscal 

Uepartmant of the UDiversitj, being in need of hnancial aupport, i' 

K to ««nre the ennnal greet of £4,600 from the Board 

o«* Edocation. Dealing with tho letters of 

and enothor writer pnbliahed in its coliirans, the £ 

.ere • “Tliia is no doubl a sum which few wlio are eonyinen 
o^th the offleieney of the medical teaching at Cambridge would care 
..«U 0^11.0 had for the aaking, to forego. Nevcrtheleay the 
‘•nronosal has aron.ed no email opposition among the principal 
oSnU of the Lniveraity; and the Senat,.. which h mainly 
•■.wnoilied of „on-res;d.,.nta, may well be aaked to paye betoro i 

“ftAntrol ” Bir^T C AUlmtt and his colleagues offer the reply that 
•S bLi 1 EdiK-; ion bare c.pli.itly denied that tnej have, or 
..wo’llld IL, tlie power to dcoi.ic or di,eu..- tuo chnr.e^r of l.o 
“scientific instructiim given, or intorrere with anj internal aunir 

To this Protoaaor Ridgeway rcyio. " 'r''';* .''p . c.nnt 

Titnt, that “the present eilllioriUea at the hoard of hdiioatlon laniiol 
S the • .nece Jirs, nnd at nnv rira.i n complete change of policy 
••!uh»xatiomiin«p«tion and otlwr eerio.is ei.eroaclimenm on onr 
migiit b..';,mde by n„ 

“SaT.tr7ni o2'Lrs.m: odneational aotliorit, in tbi, country Iree 

£ --f r 

v^ewM sornc j ^ ,j,or« notcwoithy is ih- 

aid sed i^tate eouU d. but wnah ^ ^ 

“mil itoelf to the ftOoeptaUvoO o- ijltVic 

in the long ruo moan some meihsnrw ol Governtuf 1 

WM- li* it b-V 'V> ™>“» ♦?“? ‘‘‘■''““rTLr'rol ‘i'r,- 

“bridge, and Ovlord a.so. '*17 ? , eduoatioa U they do 

: ..TuA A may li.pp.n to f ^ud th 

.m«W.r.Ul« tntheworM 

thel.. o|d mmnw, .d^- the 

•^^ri^ds of their \ g correspmding surren- 

“ita» iCcepUl.oe of ihe less a forfeiture 

“der ^Snoo ^ “« practice follow. The 

“iBvett i( no actual Stat^ ..jaari fiambridire will be 'the thin end 

mfany Inlntion J Eogland. 
^ *1 is sought 

>niy too often to osw*t ixs /“i. , Tnaik wMoh has much to 

- a J a IfaiTOTitiee whi* 

' ““ t*""* «* ‘ 
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U.-^ -k VL.L.V.-all- ,.t 


Dr. a. H. FvxkeHM. R. C. S., L. R. 0. P., who wm the AMistant 

Directorof the AlUndia Medical Mission and 
The AliKarhl did such excellent work in Turkey, sends to 

Cricket 'w ® ^®tter in which he pays a well-deserved 

tribute to the efforts of Prince Hamidullah 
Khan, Captain of the Aligarh Cricket team, to revive the Aligarh 
cricket. Dr. Fyseo is himself 0 keen sporteman and athlete 
and a fine tennis player, lie writes :— “As one who has followed 
“AUgarli sports with more than ordinary interest, it has been a gi^t 
“joy to me to note that tho Aligarh cricket is in a state of r^ener^ion. 

“In the old days tho names of the. brothers Siddique and Mahmud, of 
“Shankat and Amin, of Abdul Wahab, Miighni and Abul Hms^ were 
“those to conjure with. With tho advent of Ahsan and All Hossan 
“many of us thought that the brilliant days of Aligarh cricket 
“were about to return. Althongli these hopc,s were realised, Aligarh 
“cricket was at a very low ebb soon after. But now again our hopes are 
“reviving. Prince Uamidullah Khan of Bhopal is at the holm of the 
“affairs, and the very fact that through him the services of 
“Mr. I’airservice of Ivont have been secured shows how earn^t 
“he is that Aligarh should regain her old supremacy in India. 
“There is no doulit Aligarh has done extremely well 
“this year. Out of 11 matches played 12 have been won 
“and 2 drawn — truly a magnificient record. It augurs very well 
“for tire future. In tho quadrangular matches in Bombay, where 
“undoubtedly tio* best crickei;. in India is played, Aligarh has been 
“very poorly represented. In the first year in which tho quadrangulw 
“contest was held in 11)12, only 2 Aligarbians were included i.«., Said 
“and vSalamudin. The first named was only taken after some dis- 
“cusston and difficulty in the final match Mohamedans v. Parsees. 
“There is no doubt ho thoroughly justified his selection, for he batted 
“and fielded extremely well, and was a very useful man for ^ his side, 
“liast year no Aligathi ins wore included. It was the opinion of a 
“great many that the Committee, which selected the Mohamedan team, 
“was very partial to the Bombay cricketers. It is possible there 
“may have been some truth in the allegation. At the same time, it 
“must bo said for tlu‘ Selection Committee, that they only judge by 
“the form shown by the Aligarbians on the Bombay wicket before 
“the quadrangular contest. Here the Aligarbians rather disappoint 
“the members of tlie Seleetion Coimuittee, and this aotvmnted for their 
“absence in the seleotod team. U would not be uninteresting to re- 
“viewwhat some of the MohamedauK who pluyfd last year in the quad- 
“rangular I'ont-^st in Bombay have performed lately. Playing for the 
“Maharaja of Xattove s Team in Calcutta, YusulT Beg of Poona, Abdul 
“Ay.i/. and Na/.ir Husein of Delhi iiavo done wonders with tho bat and ^ 
“tho liall. Yosnff Beg is considered by many competent authorities to 
“be the best bat in India. Azi/. In blossoming out into a first class 
“all-roundor, .and Nar-ir Husein is another all-rouador very hard to 
•boat. These three men, togoiher with some Aligarh boys, 
“and* u;en from Bimbay and Northern India I’.e., Cashmere, 
“Indore, and Patiala etc,, will make an almost invincible 

“MoUamedun loam. What I should like to impres.s on all 
“well-wishers of the game is that there should be no 

“f.nid in our own camp, and that all Khouldwork in harmony with one 
“object in view /.(>., the supremacy of the Mohamedau cricket. Now 
“comingto Football and Hockey, iti.as been very pleosingtome to see 
“the form shown by both the FootbaL and Hockey teams from Aligarh 
“which visited Bombay about ;$ years back. The Hockey Team ought 
‘to ba/e easily carried off tho Ago, Khan Cup, but on account 
“of some mishaps, and mi-sfortunes they failed to attain that 

“object. J well rememb -r the brilliant form shown by Asad AU and 

“N^iruddin. The latter’s death must have been a great loss to the 
“team.” Writing about the lawn tennis Or. Fyzeo says “It has 
“always bi*en a wonder to me why Aligarh has not produced any 
“famous players. Of course there have been some very good players, 
“but their fame ha< only existed in the Inter-collegiate world. 
“None ha.s gone, to the best of ray knowledge, further than that. 
“None has carried, say, tho Champiouship of the Punjab, or the All- 
“IiidiB Lawn Tennis Championship of Allahabad or the Ohampion- 
“sbip of Bengal. What I should like to suggest is that the best 
“and second best pairs should enter a series of first class tournaments, 
“like the Championship of Bengal, the I’un jab, Sindh and Bombay. 
“TUev would only then got Uio expcrieuce which is so necessary to a 
“first class player. I should also much desire to see Prince 
“Uamidullah Khan, the popular akipjier, bringing down a first rate 
‘'Aligarh team during the next cricket season of Bombay, jost to 
“give us a taste of the palmy days of Aligarh cricket. In oonolosion, 
“T should like to congratulate Prinee Hamidullah very heartily for 
“the splendid result he has attained this year. I am sure, his carreer 
“will bo watched by all sportsmen all over India with great interest. 
“I am certain I am echoing the sentiments of all the Mohamedans of 
“India when I wish him every success.” We heartily echo what 
Dr Fyzee says, but wo hope Aligarh cricketers will not go on a 
strike like the Lalmro Medical College students, if we said we 
soiuetiiues wish Prince Uamidullah Khan’s team got a Mtmd 
beating once in a way as a trial of their patience and sporting 
spirit, and chiefly to set a keener edge on their desire never to be 
oreroomo. Adversily is the lot of the pcnor and wonW do a Prince 
a lot of good ! Cheer np, and never say die. 






Hie Cpvnffide< 
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Ukter and the Army. 

I. 

Wh«n Home iiioiith i ai< > Cord Crowtt, Wli o a .Sir Edward (/arson 
eftlled “ft Komewljat inH'.tdilde MiniMter,”, dtew attention to the effect 
which the tactics ol' the l/nionisU I’aiiy^ in J'^i^land and tlio pre- 
poratioDH made by Orangemen in I 'l-jker were likely to have in 
India, hia lordship was not preachin,? Fiotn the text that virtue i.s iu 
own reward and the kindred d'^Hrtrino that viee i« its own retribution. 
Obviously the idea of consequences was then tipperniosl in his mind, 
and although nucli Hornmns are not very lofty, limy are sure to appeal 
tf» mind* not fully attuned to olhics l)iit alive t(j the practical coosi’ 
deratious of profit and loss. The kind of tuetiea which the ( JnioaistH 
were a lopting in EngKin l we e b.iil in themselves, and the preperii- 
tions whieh were being in.iJeljy l!ie Oreo 'cnun in Ulster appeuroii to 
the layman at Icvit as Hie.' .1, an I wm-e therefore deserving of Uibcral 
condemnation. But the fear nnderlying the question ‘-What would tliey 
think of it in otir Indian Dependency ?” was common to IJaionists 
and Home Uulers, and thdrofore Lord Crewchs erilicism was ciilcii- 
lated to oauMC some fiuttor in Unionists circles. At any rate, it was 
not ignored, and even tins Tunen attempted a clumsy rejoinder by 
laying Uiat if the Bengalin vowed to die rather than permit their 
Mferance from Oroat Britain that would be an occasifin for rejoicing 
rather than onea-sineas. That is a kind of argument one ulwaya 
expected from the Timpt when in a Light corner, and may be [)asscd 
over; bnt the fact remainn that Indians receive no great acces.s of 
tlrtiie from the tactics {mrsne 1 by their ‘Tnipcrial” rnentofH. VV'a 
ahould bo really aorry if “ur fellow <!;»untrymen regarded sneh 
conduct ideal, but wo are happy to i)e ahl» to testify that the only 
•ffcot of a cloao itliservatipu »t “oonstituti^Mi ilisin” as [)ractis()d by the 
UnionUts Party haH been to amuse the Indians and make them 
rogard thulr meutors as endowed with the usual amount of hypocrisy 
nnd human nature. More recently things began to take a more serious 
tora when the question of the Army / r/sss r'arliament bcoame acute 
hi till coii'*H*i of the Ulster eontrovensy, but we felt sure that 
coinmottsencie would come io the rescue oven of the “Uonstitattonal 
Party," and as thiugN are once more Hottling down we have no fear 
of any iujurious reaction in India if we elucidate tlm points raised last 
weak orer the attitude of the Army iu UUter. 

The drat dUqueitiug news that came to Indi.s through Ueuter 
wax that the tension in Ulster was growing and the authorities wor<! 
taking precautions. Large bodice of armed police had Uo't Dublin 
and special magiatratoe for Ulster had !)oc:i .s'vorn lu Dublin 
Coatle. It was reported that a dMtachmeut of the 1st Morf oiks 
had arrived at Oarrickfergus and that sentries w th ti.vcd bayonet.s 
wore posted day and night at the Castle .inuoury, while Mm guards 
at barracks at Enucskilien and Armagh hail been doubled and 
oiviliaDH proventot^l Imiu entering. Although tim police ware doo- 
Tared to have seat uo orders to lollow the movements of the leading 
Unionists, they were said to bs watoiiing the variotu IJlMtor battaUon.s. 
Qltards at the military tuiUMcks through out IHstcr whore .stores wer*,'- 
kapt were doubled. According to rarious reports from the crowd o* 
eotjreiip>nd<JUts at Belfast the G'lvurnmeut had already taken mea 
atlgBa auch as the summ juing of naval lesorvists to be in retidincs-s 
and the iasuing of order.-' with the object of tlie militury iKJci\[»abi'*Q 
of Biklfast. T roup- were arriviug in IT.stor fr »ui the south, while 
two warships won^ stationed in Dublin Bay. Two de.stroyers had 
landed loO troopa at Carrakfergus. A gunbout had arrived at Bangor 
and a destroyer at Kiogstown. It was also aunounced t»«at the artil- 
i«ry had l>aeu ordered to proceed to Ulster, and that all rohcrvists 
hod beau iastruoted to be in rea<line«e iustantiy to joto the 
eoldhra, Initruction had rI-io been given that tlic ordoance store- 
men in UUter ware to lie aearcUod as they left Work. A detachment 
of 110 moo of the Vorkehio^ Ucgimenl bad gone on Iniard the 
Warahips' in UubBa Bay and sailed for m unknown deatinatioa. 
SobsbqoonUy thfr destroyer had onchored in the Bay. One hundred 
and fifty raoQ of the Royal E«igineet^ from Carragh were reported 
to have arrived at DrtbUn and, pr^weeded to Holy wood Barracks, 
and oUier draft* ware expectiKl. Tbree t-b;ru-.ftnd riTigulara and two 
field batteries were gaid to hare already arrived in ITster. lintnoar 
w^tevon ao far oa the atati«tiMOt, made at Aldershot, (hat the South 
Wektero Hail way hod been ordkired to have trains in readiness to 
mow 10,000 troops to Glasgow and other ^rorts whence they could 
bn transported to Ireland* IThe offiolols of the liailway, however, 
sai(l .they knew nothing about such on order. Nevertheless, the papers 
were fttU ^if the details of the military movements towards Ulster, 
whiolw i^rdifig to the Oonserratiye papers, indicated that th« 
OomramMi were in panic, but which tlte Ribertl papers declared 
to be IIm of t well oonsldei^ plan on the insirnotioas of 
the Army Ctmiteil prepared sometime 


The Orangemen were no less active, and forty motor-cyclist 
volunteers bad left Belfast under secret orders. The city was fnten8e‘- 
ly excited. A picked re-^ierve force of volunteers was caUed out 
one night when rumours were renewed that warrants for arrest 
had been issued, though Sir Edward Carson s name was not on the 
list. Eight hundred volunteers had mobilised in Belfast and guarded 
the residences of the Unionist loaders. Not to be entirely outstrii^ied 
by Orangeman, the Nation.dist at Derry had also called a muster . 
on which they insisted inapite of Mr. Redmond's deportations. 

A prol'jnged Ulsterite conference was in progress at Belfast while 
the military authorities were conferring ei Dublin. One uted 
not be surprised after this at learning that nervonsness prevailed and 
caused depression on the Stock E.xchange. 

Then came a somnwliat different announcement when it was 
officially declared in Belfast that the special train ordered to convey 
the troops from (.'urragh to BelfH-st wu.s subsequently cancelled, 
no reason iMung given. This wa.s folloiVed by the news that a number 
of olficers in tlic south had written to friends in Belfast that they 
would resign if they wore ordered to ITster. A tclograni frum 
(btrragh was even more explicit and reported that the removal 
of (.be mounted troops has bee n cancelled owing to tlie resignation 
, of till! officers. The War Office denied .a report that it bad issued 
an ultimatum to the officers in Irehind (o serve or resign, and 
further stated that it had no iniormation of wholesale resignations. 

But it was also reported tliat the Executive of the War Office hod 
been working clay and uigbt for sotuo time, which was in itself some- 
what omi nous. Tha wlu ie thing beonrne clear, however, whoa it was 
reported that General Sir Arthur Bagot, in command of tlie troops in 
Irol.and, bad arrived at ( ’nrragh and that “negotiations” were proceeding 
between the oilicer.s who had resigned and the Army authorities. 

.\ftcr this telegrams (*ame down as thick as autumn leaves in Vall- 
ambrostt, all showing liow ‘-loyar’— at least in the semse in which wo are 
required to bp in India — was the Army to the Government in Groat Bri- 
tain. Wo had alnmiy heard that at various places in lTl-.ter the troops 
wen^ greeted with enthusiastic' clem oust rations on tlic part of theUnion- 
i«t,s «ud that a d»'tach meat of ( ’ Istcr volunteers stood at the salute as the 
Dorsc^ts pa.ssod. Even then it ^fas reported that many troops had 

returned the complimtinl; but the Pall Mall published a telegi-arn from 
Belf‘tt.it which sliowed that the compliment was more than returned 
by the troops. It stated that, when two companies of tha 

Dorsets were paraded and notified that they were lieiog 
transferred ti) quarters near the volunteer inanmavring ground, 
the men hurled tlufir rific.s on the barrack square and the 
sergennl saluted and exedairned, “ We will have no Uoiue 

Rule bore!" If this i.^ true there is nothing surprising in the 
toucidug sp<*ctacde of detachments of the Royal Inniskilling Faai- 
iiers and the Bedfordshire Regiment and thii ITster voluntcfora 
altendiiig church at Armngli together, many sharing prayer 
l).>oks and all exchanging salutes when they marched off. 
Bluejacket .s wc're also r(*[>ortod to he fraternising with 

UUter volunteers, «nd under the circumstances it was in-* 

deeJ tiie height of discipline that, ucldreta-ijng the 2nd 

Mrtucfiiester Regiment at Uurragli camp, Major-General Sir O. 

Forgusson .“aid that his and the men's sympathies were with Ulster, 
and that he hoped that they would not I.h) C'.>m}>«lled b.' take up arma 
against her, though it they were ordered tliere they would loyally 
obey. 

We got out of the IriKh bog of vague rumours and were on the 
iii nier groim d <>f more precise etatetuents, if not of fact*, when 
Mm Mornimj Post declared on Saturday the 21gt March 
that all the officers of the ilrd Cavalry Brigade recrigoed 
and that (_? olonel Seely'.s Secretary, queetioned on the Srih- 
joct, replied that the War Office had received a.'tnilar 

rumours. The Daily Mail supported this statement and stated that 

on the receipt of tlw rumours Mr. Ascinith, Mr. Churchill and.Colimnl 
Seely conferred with the War Office staff on tlie 2l8t, and stfWi- 
queotly Mr. Churchill snnuuoned Admiral Prince Eoais ' 

^rg, the First Naval Lord, to the Admiralty. Later it waa fepoiicdi 
that a number of officers at Aldershot had also resigned. Xhuf OoMer- 
vative ^lapers coutinned to publish alarmist reports. Hiey oaierted > 
that the Dorsiets, who were reported to have mutinied, we^ b«te|y ; 
kept prisouer.s in barracks; but, Reuier added, this woe prp^bly ao ;, 
exaggeration of the fact that all troops in UUter Were for IdWi 
metit ooxiBned to barracks. The Observer was more ex^teffc hod • 
asserted tfiat Sir Arthnr Paget had visited the Curpigh oiS F^’day, 
the 2<>tb March, and had given Geoeral Gough iwo hbutii to \ 

decide whether he would take command in Ulster or reeiffn and 
that General Grough resigned immediately, 

Sabeequently more details were received nnd it wini learnt that on 
Moreh 20th the War Office hod reqiihst^ oil were not « . 

pre^Mured for active eerviee in Ulster to oe^ la thslF e<ed that 

11} twelve hbara seventy oat of seveoty^fira'offiQierB^^ ihatuUn^llriga^^ 
General Googh, hod done f>o. Aa n reei^^ War Offioa . 

cottf^enoe ott the night (jf pridiigfi^ t^ ' 

8ir Arthur Paget eoafotred^ W dhif 

tho ieuer offieere irho had tkid^ii^ aad had 




Api^ 

OCBoe was wiUiog to aocopt the resignition of Brigadier-CJenoral 
Goagh and Major Kearsely, bat n >t of the others, wlio, if they dis- 
obeyed ordei*s, woald b« liable to bo oourt-martialei. It wai stated 
that theso two officers dwlined the special treittaent o!terei. and said 
they would stand or fall with their brutlier officers. General Sir 
Arthur Paget had then irttimatod ti»at tlie lUjviMuor.t of troops was 
at present only for the protection of ti\e Government property and 
for the assistance of the police in miiiilaiaiiiLC order, and it was stated 
that in view of this assurance I'no <)fficers eveatually agreed 
to go to Ulster, but definitely stated tlmt they would not 
participate in hostilities againsi the so-called Loyalists who were 
preparing to resist llonie llule it ouacten into law by t!ie Iving 
in Parliament. This extremely “ loyal ” decision was telegraphed to 
Whitehall, alter which General Gough and two other officers 
were reported to have IxKni summoned to Uondon where they 
visited tlio War Office on Sunday, the i»'ind March. 
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It was also reported that a namt)er 


llicers h.ad left the 

Curragh on special leave, and that their resignations had m>t 
been accepted, because, if they liad been, the officers vvould have 
been free to join the Ulster volunteers. U/idenlly the spirit .shown 
by the officers of the Third Cavalry Briga le was c ootaglous. for it 

was reported that many resignations had also been tonderod in the 

Infantry and the Artillery Brigades at DuhlUj. the Curragh, New- 
bridge and Kildare, thougli upto that time nil infantry and artillery 
ordered north had gone without demur. General Gotigh’s brother 
Brigadier-General John Gough, of the Aldershot Commaad, had also 
resigned, and it was reported that a number of other officers at 
Aldershot were in readiness to resign if they were ordi'rod to Ireland. 

The Oh^en'er, while pnbliahing ^ tlie news of General 

Gough’s choice, had exhorted all officers to resign, declaring 
that they would be supported by the Unionisc.s, This pro- 
mise was fulfilled to this extent, ut least th:it, htr Marcus 

Samuel offered nO.DhO to start a fund in aid of the 

families of officers who were resigmug. The temper of the I arty 
of “law and order” which basso repeatedly clamonrcd for “Martial 
Law and no Damn Nonsense” in India, on be judged from the 
tone of its papers, whicli were jubilnut over what they described a.s 
the Government’s abject e.limb-down from coercive demon.stratlon in 
I Ireland to humiliating explanations in the Mous<* <.f C ommons because 
the instrument which they had thought to usr* had broken tn their 
hands The Oonservative Press acclaimed tfcocral Gough as the 
man of the hour and paid trilmto to the band of officers who, they 
said had saved the country from disa.ster. The .lform»^ /•‘u.vf urged 
the House of Lords to amend the Army .Annual Act to prevent the 
Army from being used in UlsU-r. .According to Belfast papers, 
the Dungannon volunl^er.s had wired to the IGth l^ancerH congra- 
tulating them ou their firm staud. which, aocor liog to them, had 
prevented the “loyal” minority of their conntrymcii iro.n being wiped 

Let us now hear how the l..ibe''als reg.srdcd the whole allair. 
The Liberal papers, while pro.dftimin:,'^ the failure of the lory attempt 
t<i snlit the Annv, declared that the limit of patiomm had been reached 
The Dailv Scwa said if the Army was lo be used as a lory institution 
to coerce Die House Comumu,. “ wc shall den.ocrat..3 it a, we 
demi'craliiied Uariiarnmit.” Military conspuaU^r.s against 1 adiament 
ah^uld, in iH view, he broken inercHescly and never re admitted 
kn the Annv The G/momWtf, commenting in a simitar strain, 

H 1...“ t,„oD L,.- to th.. Ub«,aU it tl.o .-ir.con 

tad Ln -enUbout their Tho (i.,.or>n.,..t 1,»,1 d...»ye.l 

too loag iu dcaliog with indiscipline. 

As regards Genera) ’-ngh’s return W duty, while Mie lUiln CnrunkU 
■averred ^»t he UiM rcvuntid uncond.tmnnlly. the IKi>Ui appeared 

L bts ignorant of this *>.ud s d-l ir was m .st important .o kuow m, what 
«„ndil.«,a«««rja..uKiO,aa Tho ho«.™r a«l.red, 

that Geoeral Gough had rcoeivo l a written assai.^vce uom the Hover i- 
nieot that the troops would not be used to coerce Ulster. T i« 
lltUn Mail said that General Gough h«^ tmcgrHihed ■ o t re 
USth Lauoisrs that all the officers would be reinatabHl without loss ol 
piatige, while tU« Monkn^ said that highofficci-s m the War 

and throngbont the Army had threatened to resign ;f General 
and hU comrade*. Were penUi/uM and that ^Stalf res^natioirs 
werc^till probable. Wheu General Gough and .joluuel MacLwen 
returned to the Curragh tlwy had an euthnsiastic reception, the m.K)ps 
u^O^ng them to their quarters. On tlwt occasion General Gough 
aimoiroeed that troops would not l>e asked to go Ulster or, u they 
were, they would no« be asked io carry arm#. 

We have reproduced the reports cabled to this country as 
(aithfttlW ae possible so that our readers may get it ooDoected 
Snt^ r the preparation.^ made by Governmjnt to meet 
the activity of Ulster volunteers, the commotion 
the sensational outburstof the officers of the Third 
the fraternlMng of the troops with the 
retiort^ mutiny of U»a Porsetg, We have also 
IjiSoTnaSlve Ke Googh incident as o^led to Inffia by insUl- 
o^iiioM of the newapaper* bU0e t#o Parties and their 


surmises as regards the terras on which General Gough rejoined. 

But it did n »t seem clear from the uewspai)er reports cabuw 
to India whether General Gough had returned to duty uncondi- 
tionally or on the receipt of some assurances, nor inclced was 
the narralivo free from a certain amount of mystery as to the origin 
of the Gough incident. For this we have to piwo together the 
telegrams sent by Reuter as regards the various explanations offer^ 
by t'.’.e Government, and we must say it is an extremely dimcnlt task, 
thou'di we cannot say whether the difficulty is due to the summaris- 
ing of Ueiiter or to the halting and di.sjoiuted character of the 
Government’s explanations. 

I t appears that some uiontlisago when the Government were conai- 
derin- the question of a po8.sible disturbance of the peace in Ulster on 
the passage of the Homo Uulo Bill, C.fionel Seely, the Secretary of 
State.for'^War, had an interview on tlio 12th of December last with 
General Officers Commanding, in the course of which he made a state- 
ment to them with roterenco to the duty of soldiers in the eVent of 
dis.>rJers in Ulster. .Attempts had lieen made to disuade tins troops 
from obeying lawful orders when supporting ihe civil power; so Colonel 
Seely, wiiile explaining the law on the .subject, informed ihe QeooraU 
that lie would hold each of them responsible for seeing that there was 
no conduct subversive of discipline and warned that such eonduet would 
be dealt with fortliwitli under the King’s Ucgnlationa. Now that the 
(Joverument were making preparations in Ulster for all eventualities, 
it seems that Gen^'ral Sir .Arthur Uaget Gommanding the troops in 
Ireland, had occasion to make a statement with regard to them on 
the 2()t'h .Miircli, and in referenee to this verbal communication 
froin the War Office through Sir Arthur Paget, General Gough 
asked for a clear definition of the terms “duty as ordered” and 
“a .tive operations.” Mr. Bouar Law in the House of Commons is 
s.'iid to have read a statement from General Sir Arthur Paget to 
officers that active operations were to eommence against Ulster and 
that the ,-.mntry would he ablaze by Saturday. Mr. Asquith iu 
replying to .Mr. Bonar i-aw referred to Colonel Seely's interview 
with the Generals last December, and added that tliey wore assured 
that officoi-H .lomicilod in Ulster would bo exempted. Ho said that ^ 
the War Gtlico gave General Sir .Arthur Paget no instruction* 
coneerning the conquering of Ulster, and that the only instructiona 
sent to him were those of the previous week for the movements of 
troops wliieh was purely a protective one. Under the cireumstanoea 
wo do not know what instructions Sir Arthur Paget gave to the 
officers, and it is not possible to say whether Sir Arthur Paget 
interpreted the Govei oment’.s instructions incorrectly or that, as the 
Conservative papers declare, he has been made a scapegoat. It, 
however, appogrt that General Gough, while asking fora clear defini- ^ 
tion of the ter ns “duty as ordered” and “active operations,” said ’ 
that if “duty” consisted of the preservation of property and the main- 
tenance of order, all officers in the Brigade would carry out thair 
duty, hut that it it involved initiation ol active military operations 
against Ulster, -the following officers respectfully and under protest” 
preferred to ir- dismissed. General Gough is then said to have 
detailed the names of sixty officers of liis Brigade. It is .stated that 
,Sir Artliur Paget reported to the War Offices at midnight on 
Marcii 23rd that the Brigadier and .I? officers of the Cavalry pre- 
ferred to iieccpt dismissal if they were ordered north. Further 
it is stilted that Colonel Seely replied immediately authorieing 
General Paget to suspend any senior officer who ro.signed 

<,r otherwise disputed his authority, ordering General Gough 
and othms to report themselves at the War Office forthwith 
and directing that they be loliovod of their commands. He 
ii 4 also alleged to have stated that officers were being sent to 
replace them and that tho resignations of all officers should be 
refusoT. This statement is in violent coaffict with another, according 
to whieii General Gough wrote on the 2!lrd March asking thp 
Adjutaot-Genoral on behalf of his officers whether in tho event of 
Home Rule liecoming law they could be called upon to enforce it 
upon Ulster, and that tlie reply was sent tlie same day authorising 
Genersl G..agh to inform tho officers that the Array Council was satis- 
lied Unit the incident ennocted with the resignations was due to a 
inisimder>tanding. Government having had no intention whatever of 
taking iidvariiagc of the right to use the tr oop.s to support tha 
Civil power in maintaining law and order for the ..bjeefc of crushing 
political opposition to tUe policy and principles of Home EM®. 

We do not know how to reconcile these two statements, UDiest 
we presume that the midnight report to the War Office vras 
.sent uot on March 23rd, but on March 20th, specially 
as General Gough and oUier officers are reported to have 
visited the War Office in response to the snramona on Sunday 
March 22nd, and the of the 23rd published that tho attitude 

of the Government towards the re-signations of officers was that they 
were duo to lionest misunderstanding and that there would Iwi no 
uenalUation. Thus, the question about enforcing Home Rule aroW 
on tbe Friday the 20th March when Brigadier General Gough and thn 
officers of tlie Third (Cavalry Brigade offered to resign rather initiate 
active miliUry co-operations. The War Office was informed of it 
the same night and was repotted to have been very firm in its reply 
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'irhitdi was dM|>atob«d immediately. ODSstordty, tbe21«t Marche there 
iraa anoUier iuterriew between Sir Arthar Peget and the officers, who 
etideotly stood their ground, end on the receipt of thi« information 
wort aamraooed by the War Office to London. On Sunday the 22nd 
jypuroh, they fiaitod the War Office, and it was after thia that the 
Ooverotnent diaoovered the “honoHt rnieunderetanding’' to which tlie 
TitnM referred on Monday, tl»o 2>Jrd March. On that a conference 
was held at the War Office between Col, Seely and .Sir Arthur 
Peget. and Brigadier General Oough and the IrtHli officers and 
aewai Aldershot officers were also called t^'tho War Office. A 
fuU Cabinet meeting was held after Una conference and Mr. 
Asquith was able to confirm in the Hot^ of Cornraons the same 
•▼enlog what the 'Timev had published al»oiit the “hone.st misnndor- 
atanding” in the morning. Thtia the crisis of the officers’ rcsignatioaB 
with reference to the question whether the Army could l>» forced to 
coerce Ulster was arerted, hut it wan averted only at the cost of a still 
greater rrisls with reference to the question whether the Army conld 
ask for and obtain assurances from Government abont the manner 
in which it would be employed by the Civil jmwer. With tliis. the 
more important question, we shall deal in our next issue, and bring 
out the facts of the case and the view^t f)f th • two p ilitical Parties in 
Kogland. 


Hindu-Muslim Entente. 


It was some time ago that we n »t(>d with cxtr Mao )>le«snre 
tba annonucement that the lion. Sir Janies Me-ttm was willing 
to oo-operato heartily if tin Hindus and tin* Miissjlmans oF 
nnfortanately the most dUutiiied Provin •(?. miscalloi “ the 
United Prorinces,” met together in a conIcn'ncH (or the purpose of 
diiscnssiug the Hindu-Muslim [>rubleni and invited His Honour to 
preaide. Those were the days when wo expected the milleninm to be 
•ffoqtively ushered in during His Honour’s quinqiieninm. Since then 
mttch water hae flowed by the Sungatu. and the inilleuium appears 
lit least as distant ns ever. To none lun recent experience tasted 
more like gall and wormwood than to ourBclves, but it is not always 
possiMe to shatter the world into little btu anti remould it tlic 
heart's desire. We have, therefore, refrained from grumWing, and arc 
qnitc content to pursue the sauifl policy But in piihlio affairs only 
those can sit smiling like Patienre on « m.miunent that fool puhlie 
misfortunoa loss poignantly than their own trivial worries. [f, there 
fora, wo turn our attention to the affairs of the United Provinces, 
which is perhaps dearer to us tlian any other part of this sub conti 
nent, it is because it would pain n« at Icint as niach ns any other 
person in the world to see the two great ooaim initios 

inhabiting the produce drifting away still more fn-ra each 
other. 


r 1 1 
the 


J fiv' ft’ 

part of tho 
people would 


Wo arc not »<> wedded to (he doctrine 
In governroent that the least inclination on 
Administration to participate in the affairs of 
appear to ns to be the indication cf some deep-laid [dot. 
against them. But it does .seem to us somewhat odd that when no 
Toaponsiblc repieseuUtivea of the Uindns and tlic Moluun * Ians Imvc 

> called together a conference such a.s His Honour the Lientenunt 
(tiovernor suggested, and uo one to our knowledge has i-ivited Sir 
♦Taroofc Meston to preside. His Honour should g/. out of his way 

> attd himself call togetlier such a »’',nforone:! under lua own o!ialrm.au- 
■' ahip. Surely he eannot be unaware <.0’ the Kti.spiei«ms to wUh h 

g UbUoity has already been given by some vernacular papers wliieh 
aw sioee been punisbed for it under the Praes Act. In the face of 
^ ^fhesd clreumstanoes^it an extremely courageous act to take the 
' liitiaUvo in BttcU a matter. But if Sir James Mestou L doterminod 
to to the world the utter baselessness of such su*piciom«, bv 


hlnwelf doing that whicli be liad at first suggested to otu^o. and 
which they have hitherto foiled to do, and is confident of bringing 
the Hindtta and the Mussalwans closer to each other than they have 
be»n ill th<* then we must say he boa done the right thing, ami 
whoaoerer admires courage, determination aud self -roll tnce would 
feel great respect and genuiiH' admiration tc.r the bold policy of Sir 
Aamee Meaton. Ae ^i* 1* the most favourable interpretation upon 
His Honour's aetlony wt readtiy acceji^ It, and it would ‘>e extremely 
ttnfalr tti him if by any eomroent pf otira wi prejudiced the confer- 
ence which Sir daraee has called, Tu fact wc pine for the n^soli 
nnd care hot who achierae it andhow. The onierpriHc is admittedly 
w difficult one, and if Sir Jamea Heston carries it to a suocessfol 
iinie, no one will offer httn a heartier tribute of praise and gratitude 
th«o oureelres. 

we hope wc may be permitted to say this much, 
that i^though His Hooonr has included in the list of those invited 
t6 thia conference practically every title repreaentative of the Hindu 
comwiuiityi his seW of the MokMlihans is one that does not 
augur well for thesnocese of the oonfecence. From the very first 
we have aafitigMted to His Honour that he haa placed wrong velacs 
on leading H uawiniaes and has sought edriM only from those 
that lure proiie th re!^ accept i^tioe without the least 


demur, and we are sorry to see that even after considerable experience 
in recent days Sir James Heston leans heavily on the old broken 
reed. We have learnt, though we cannot roach for its aoenraey, that 
the following gentlemen will represent the Hussslmaos. The Hon. 
the Hsja Saheb of Mshrandabad, the Hon. the Baja Saheb of 
Jehangirabad, the H in. the Baja Saheb of PirpUr, the Hon, 
Shaikh Shahid Uoaain, the Hon. Mr Abdor Baof, the Hon. 
Khwaja Qhiilam (is-Saqlaio, ISTswab Mehdl Hosaio of Lucknow, 
Nawab Abdul Majid, 0. 1, E,, Maulaua Syed Karamat Uosatn, 
Nawab Ishaq Kiun, Nawab Ismail Khan and Mr. Hamid 
Ali Khan. 'These gentlemen have to confer with Mr. Bishao Naraln 
Dar, the Uon. Pandit Mad tn Mohan Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit 
Hnuder Lai, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, tho Hon. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur tfapru, the Hon. Mr. Ganga Pershad 
Varma and some others. Without exaggerating the ability 

of these Hindu gentlemen, we can say that the Mohemeden 
gentlemen invited to confer with them are not likely to do justice to 
the community to which they belong iu any discusaion of rights and 
re.sponsibilitiiis. Most of them belong to the class beloved of the 
officials and known as the “natural leaders (»f the people/’ On the 
other hand, the Hindu gentlemen are not the “natural,” but tho real, 
leaders of their community. 

Passing to the omissions, nobody can fail to miss the name 
of the Hon. Syed Biza AH, the only elected Mnssalmaa mem- 
ber of the Council who is not invited. Withont snggesting 

that no other elected member truly represents his oommnoity, 
we may say without fear of contradiction — except from the un- 
informed or tho perverse — that the Hon. Syod Biza Ali represents 
a very considerable body of Muslim opinion, and by dint of sheer 
ability has established for himself both in his profession and in public 
affairs a position second to none among the clecteil members of the 
U.f*. C.mocil. Whstis more, he can be trusted to be independent in 
the expression oF his opinions, and it is difficult to assign any reaaon 
lor his omission winch does not support the popular belief that Sir 
James Mcsion is not an admirer of his bold advocacy of the claims of 
his community. No le.ss remarkable is the omifcsiouof the name of Mr. 
Syed Wazir Hasan, who is the cheif executire officer of tho All-India 
Muslim Loague, which, according to the recent Deputation to the 
Viceroy, “has ever since iU eRtabli.ihment continued to be the true 
reprcsentativtj urganisition of Indian Mussulmans.” Now we fail to 
ncr whal the Muslim League and Its Secretary hare done to merit 
this neglect. IMt is the ideal of salf-government .suitable for India, 
then why has Sir .fames been ho remarkably affectionate towards the 
National Congress Committee in Allahabad where the ideal of Colonial 
,vjlf-gi*vrtrinuenL was evolved even earlier? Docs Hi« Honour think that 
self-government suited t.t India is more inconsistent with the British 
connection than Colonial self-government, or that Mr. Wazir Ha^n 
is less friendly to the Knarlish, say, than Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
or Mr. Varma 1 Mr. Wazir Hasan has taken a prominent part irv 
advocating a Hindu- Muslim eutenlf, and, in fact, this is his chiaf crime 
in the eyes of a certain typo of officials. T'o leave him out of such 
a conference rerpUres an explanation other than the plea of inadvert- 
ancH. Again, we miss the u rn? of Mr. Syed Nabiullah, the President 
of an annnil s»ssi.t/i of i!ie All-India Miislnn Lr.'iguc. Wc do not 
find tin nam.j of .S k’.i ‘bza da Aftab Ab ned Ivlinn in the li»t, thongh 
we have aince learn:, that lie is likaty t ' l)e asked. Mr AUy Nabl ift 
the Preaidont of the Prcn'ineinl MusH.u League, and we do not Undcr- 
staud on what gr j-inds he h.vs been oxoludc.d. Can it b« that our 
late.st ind youngest King-Maker, thn very masUiriol -Secretary of 
tlu) Provincial League, refrained from nominating him ? 

The lion, the Baja Saheb of Mahmudabafl ia no doubt 
there, and ho I.S the solitary member in whom the majority of the 
Muslim oomro luity c »uid put implicit faith. But hi» inelurion has rtot 
oven tk« doubtful virtue of consistency, aud wc wonder frKethnr 
fie would be able to accomplish anything in the ocnnpany nf aaeh 
strange bed-fellows as Dame Fortune lia< provided fo^' hiai. 
We do not know whether this goodly dozen of the 
leaders” of the MussalmanM would ha able to get any wetion; M the 
Mussafmaue to abide by their dc.oisiou except that which, like them, , 
has the great quality of abiding by the decisions of every <»ffio|lr ot ' 
Government, li was superHuous to invite them to thU oo^faliBiioe ' 
when the decision of the G.ivoroment itself would have proved? eqhtUy 
efficaoious with the section of Ja-hoofehm in the Muslim <(dsiiati|miy. ^ 

We do not know what procedure the oonferenck Af^td^^^ hut ' 
all the Hindus and the Mussalman.s alike await the rwnB of 
its deliberations. What we fear is that the conferanoel, WpoW not be ' 
able to infinenoe the attitndo of any Masmlman 
and if it proves abortive,, it may he advrit^iied lta„ indication 

of the hopelessness of nnity tietwoen tarn and of .Hia: 

.alMote neceesity of an impartial the 

fulleat powers to prevent breaches oC peaM and '^tn. h«^ Hia balaoae 

Bui this }» hy 

Ute^eoaferenee may poauVly 

/nidntt.in«>'iittlTttrther andmay-'' 
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Indians and South Africa 

(By Asiaticoh) 

Tos partial trace which has been declarod between the Indians in 
South Africa and the Union Government affords an opportunity for 
axamining certain aspects of the Indian immigration question witich 
are too often disregarded. In this matter the (irst duty of the on- 
looker in Great Britain, wlm stan>l.s outside the range of tlie dispute, 
ia not to take sides, Tliore has been too much taking of sides. The 
Indian leaders in Natal are men of h gh priiioiple.s and honest purpose, 
blit their tactics liave not always been discreet. The march of the 
passive resisters to the Transvaal frontier was a device which can per- 
Uaps be excused, since it was peaceably conducted, and was chiefly 
meant to draw swift attention to a situation which to the Indian-s 
seemed intolerable. When two thousand Indians allowed them- 
aelres to be arrested by forty policomi'n, cleaiiy they were not out for 
mischief. But the refusal of the Indian leaders to appear and give 
evidence before the Commission of Enquiry was a mistake, as even 
Mr. Gokhale seems guardedly to have ackn iwlodged. They, be it 
remembered, were the accusers; an<I Sir Rioliard S ilomon pointed out 
at the first silting that though the Commission had asked for specific 
allegauons, none hai been received. Mr Gandhi and liis foflowers 
took exception to two members of the Commission, on the ground 
iiiat they were prejudiceil. They therefore declined to attend the en- 
quiry. Tliere was some talk of an oatli to wliich tiiey had aubscrUjod; 
but considering how important it is for them to make a good impres- 
sion upon English public opinion, they would have been wiser had they 
smothered their object ions and given their testimony. 

Another phase of the trouble wbicli had unfortuuate results was 
the undonbtetlly exaggerateil te)egr.aiiH wliich wore sent to India .about 
the alleged treatment of Ind ans in N ital. Thorn is no (piestioii now 
that many of the slalements mode could not be substantiated, 'oome 
of them have been (urnfully io vest! gated by competent tribunals, whoso 
fairness cannot be oballenged. There have been oases of ill-treatment, 
but the inflatnmatory stories which rou.sed India to burning wrath were 
largely without foundation. Yet the mischiof has been done. Tlte 
allegations tolegraplied to India have obtained wide cuifoncy, and am 
generally credited despite official denials. They have brought into 
the ranks of the agitation in India large numbers of moilurate men 
who usually keep aloof from politics, and rn any viobnit sp(3..whe.s have 
been made which iiai better have been left niHaid. It is not 
suggested hero Ih.at tln-re was no justification for the widespread in- 
dignation manirested in India. Wliat is urged is that it was based 
upon exaggerations, and that It was excessive and in some respects 
unreasonable in expression. 

There is one other ent which must be noted in order to clear 
the ground. An outburst of feeling wliicji found its cli.cf — and most 
moderate — iuterprefer in the V-'ceroy, wfio was cclioetl by men jf nil 
cIas.soH and creeds, must necossAriiy f<e received with respect. Hut 
the groat we.nknes.s of t!u' recent ng-iallo,': in India is tliat it isextrn- 
erdinarily belaied. The giievaneos of Iiidiivus in South Africa are no 
new tilings. Mr. (randbl, to bis credit In; it said, was cxponriding 
thorn twenty yearly ago, Sir Fijncis Yoiuighusband, in a letter to 
tlie TirmSj has described bow in IHOi) lie spent an evening witli Mr. 
Gaiidhi and bis friends at Durban, at a time when Nutid v-, dun teors 
were trying to pmvent Uie landing of Ind'ans. The men in India 
who are loudest to-day in donoun uug tfic altiiu lo of the Iluiiin tb>- 
vcinraent were in public lo'e in r.rid kr.ew all alx'utihu South 

AfrioaD problem. Tbef were rep‘(ii.p ily a.ske 1 to take it. up, but. 
remained praclicaMy silent. TIio Nati'mid C-ingress gave no earnest 
•id to Mr. Gandhi '.a liiose days. The only effective liel[) he wa.s able 
to obtain in India was from the Government of India and tiic Anglo- 
Indian Press. Win n be wanted a spokesman to plead the oanse of 
bis followers, be had to turn, not to .Mr. Gohlmle and .S'r riioroxes-iah 
Mehta and Uie rest, but to Sir Moncherjoe I'hownagrce, the sw >rnt 
toe of the Congress, who year in and yeai out duhoiirt'd .strcnuoindy, 
but largely in vain, to awaken publi.; opinkin in Eu'/land and in India 
to a conscirmsness of the disalhlidcsof Indians in iSouth Africa. 

Why was it that Mr. Gandlii was left fr r so many years ir*. the 
wildornees, while the Cougruss liadors, who are now so vehement, 
turned a deaf car to his opf>caf? The mason was tlmt the Coiurcss was 
looking for reforms in India, which they Imped to receive from EngU.sh 
Badicals; and Jlic leaders had cooci-ived a liaxy niul p<-gsibly quite 
wrong-beaded idea that if they pressed tlie South African question too 
much they might nmbarass Ihuir own cause. Mr. Joseph Chamhcrlain 
WM worrying Pre-sident Kruger a good deal almut the position of In- 
dians in the Tranavaal. The Congress thought it di^crect net to b.sck 
apton prominently so ardent an Imperiatist. I have had the curiosity 
tw acarch the addreggea of Presidents of the Congre.ss from tlie very 
fifsi meeting in 18B5. N'rtone of them made the faintest allusion to 
tlie Sontb African question in their Presidential addresses until 1902, 
when Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee referred to it. The only other 
until recentl.v, when the grievances were mentioned, was in 
Mie •ddrew of Sir Henry Cottfm in 1904. It is true that from 1894 
owiward IIm Cpngrasti in most ycats passed ^'perfunctory resolntion on 
tbe fcttbject. It was nsnally carried witho^dUoua^oo, and sometimog 


/ 



It was merely embedded in the*' omnlbag *' reaolntion with which the 
assembly is wont to wipe oat misoclianeous questions about which 
nobody cares. 

In 1904 I veotnrod to make »n appeal to tbe Congress leaders— - 
one of rainy such — to take up the cause of the Indians in South 
Africa. Upon that occasion I wrote: 

If tlie Congress h id bean really practical, if it had desired — and 
known how — -to m ike its voice ring throughout the Empire, it would 
long ere this have held great mootings in every city in India to protest 
ag-iinst the treatment of Indians in South Africa. Uoro is alivo, an 
important, a really burning question, which affects the riglits of fiidia. 
What has the Congres.s done to m ike the views of the people of India 
hoard in thi.s conooction? Practically nothing, N>t a single public 
mooting has boon specially bold with regard to this controversy. And 
if one was called, how many would attend? The only serviceable 
champion the Indians in South Africa liare found is Sir Muucherjoe 
Bhownaggroe. 

To that and other appo.als there was absolutely no respanse, and it 
was another sevon or eiglit years before the loaders of the Congress, 
or any public men In India, begin to taka an interest in the South 
African issnt*. Yet the poll tax of £.9, of which so much is now heard, 
dales, I believe, from the aeventies; President Kruger indicted hig 
registration tax in IBHri; and the “ Natal Act ” was passed in 1897. 
My point is tbi.s. No one questions the sincerity and force of public 
feeling on this matter in India to day ; but ihe speakers who are now 
loudest in their denitnciatiots of the Union Government must not 
complain if onlookers say that., 'lowever sincere, they hive waited over- 
long. 'riiey are no doubt eager now to redress the wrongs of their 
oompal riots, l)ut it would also seem that they are not reluctant, at a 
critical stage in In linn lii.story, lo deepen the prejudice against British 
rule. Th<' motives of some among them, in short, are not wholly 
single-minded, and the thought should serve to chasten their unbridled 
utterances. All that is sound in what they are now saying ought to 
have been said by them at least ten years ago. 

I turn io tlie larger question, to Uio issue which far transcends in 
importance tlio proclsn giiovanc'S of Indians in South Africa, to ihg 
fe ding wliieb has brouoiit tliousan Is of m iderute an I loyal Indians 
into line in this ii'i-itation. Behind the S uith African grievances lies 
tbe whole complex prolilem of the future status of In bans in tbe Bri- 
tish E iipire. It is a proltltun which will tax to the utmost the resour- 
ces of llrilisli sta'esm indiip; but it must be solved some day if we are 
to preserve our rule in India. We have talkol far to > long of holding 
lo'lia wiili tlio swt>nl. In tlio last resort we must still do so; but 
7r>, 001) white lroo|i;; will not for ever control SIT), 000,000 of people 
wiiiiout tbs*!,' fil l and free consent. The task whicdi still confrontg Eng- 
lish .statesniiMi is Ibo. of persuading the people of India to be willing 
oiti/ens of the Briiisli Empire. Wo have to convince them that they will 
be better an I «afer end bappior and m >ro prosperons if they remain 
within till) Empire tlnn if tliey turn their energies to gchemeg for 
pasiing onto de it. Only by arousing India to a consciousness of tl»« 
advantages of tbe idritish connection, and to a realisation of the dan- 
g.*r.s which will besot the country if it drifts apart, can we hope to 
maintain our adrninislraiion in the stormy days which assure l y lie 
ahead. B.jt what does ICritish cilixenship mean for Indiaas? The 
qncsthrn is being askc I by many Hiouglitful Indians to day, and no 
very eat i sf ictory answer is forthe.oicing. I'he Englishman, the white 
dweller in the D rnioions, can pass at will throughout tlie Empire, 
certain rrf protection ami free movement. Tbe Indian who leaves hig 
own coMMtry finds almost Itiqrassablo barriers erected against him in the 
Hclf-govoirning Dominions. He is a itritisli gnbject, he may be sober, 
indu'trions, 1 >yal, a clean and honest liver; but his rights of British 
Citizenship will not carry him into South Africa, or Canada, or Aus- 
tralia. Not iinn iturally he asks how he can be expected to cling to 
die liiiti.sh Crown, or to fight for the British Empire, when he is treat- 
ed as un.voriliy of adiniltaoce to many of its most, favoured lands. 

Lord Morley sahl once that if we would understand iho Indians , 
peoples ariglit, we mist, try to get intso their skins. Let me quote' 
words recently uttorod by Sir Ibrahim Uahimtula, an extremely able 
and loyal M »ha nedau who has worked for many years as an unoffi- 
cial meiriber of various a iministrativo bodies. He is a man of calm 
jud.;ment and m xlcrate views, and in the following passage he expres- 
ses the attilule of most intcUigent In lians to-day. 

The wider question can no longer bo [sostponed but must now be 
faced, and that question is, “What is the position of the people of £ i- 
diain the British Empire?’* Australia is pi-actically barred against us. 
Canada is conttmiplating legislation to prohibit Asiatio im nigration. 
Tbe attitu le of South Africa is patent to you. The time is therefore 
ripe to a-»k whether we are com u >n subjects of his Imperial Majesty 
the King, occupying identically the same position a.s theotlier subjects 
of his Majesty, or are wo so in theory only? Under the gracious 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria, confirmed by the Royal pro- 
nouncements of Queen Victoria’s two sneoessors, pledges have been given 
to us in an uuequi vocable manner that we are citizens of the Empire. 

In practice, however, we find that in 3 mth Africa, in Canada, and in 
Australia wo are regaoled in a ra inner which it is diffiJ dt to express 
tn moderate terms. We have therefore every right to ask the British 
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Cabinet, thrbn^jh the SecreUrj of State, for a declaration whether they 
will manage to aecoro to oi the riglitn anJ pririlegea of British citi- 
zenfhip. 

If the anawer to the question is in the affirmotire, England has 
got i t feaercise the power which legally vests in her to ensure to us 
•uch rights and pfivilegcs. If wc are not, inspitc of Royal pro- 
nounOeracDts and Royal ple lges, to receive the rights f)f British citizen- 
ship, if we are prohibited from settling in the British t’olonies on equal 
terms with the white races, wo are entitled to a clear and definite dec- 
Utration on the p<)int. It is necessary that we should clearly understand 
what our po.sUion actually is in the British Etnpire. If we are not 
entitled, ins{)ite of the phsdges already referred to, to etpml rights of 
British citi/.eriship, if that right on the derd^vl authority of the 
British (.'ahinet is to be denied to us, then we shall ho free to organise 
means and measures to protect ourselves against this indignity. Reta- 
liation is a had word, hul it has becui freely used in this connection, 
and I do not think any one would venture to assert tliat the u.se of the 
word is uncalled for.... 

We will have to consider and devise; means wliich, while heing 
perfectly constitutional, may prove n*ally cITective. The intellectual 
capacity of the Indians is not so meagre as to deH[»air of tiuding such 
an effective remedy, hut the time ff>r such measures has yet to come. 
We have thankfully to remember that the Indian oflReials are support- 
ing our cause and that many Englishmen in Sf)Uth Africa apjKiar to 
be in our favour. A majority of the powi'srfull ICngliwh Press is suffi- 
ciently outspoken. We have therefore to wait for the final result, of 
the present contretemps before concerting and pressing effective mea 
anres in this behalf. Them is nr; Indian who d()cs not regret the 
necessity of being obliged to start a war of retaliation against compo- 
nent parts of the mighty British Empire, Imt the fault entirely lie.s 
with the British Oabiuet. If the British ('ahinet i.s afisolutely power- 
less to secure the rights of British citizenship to tlie Indian subjects of 
the Crown, the whole responsibility of tlie consequences which such a 
policy will lead to will he on their heads. I need hardly tell them that 
the result of such a course from the Imjierial standpoint will lie deplo- 
rable. 

There is the issue from the Indian point of view packed small ; 
and when the controversy grows more ncute, as it is bound to do, it 1« 
to ho hoped that responsible statesmen in the Dominions will realis<; 
that the Indian poitit of view cannot he ignored in blngland. Sir Ib- 
rahim Raliimtula’s too expansive conception of the powers and respons- 
ibilitios of English Ministers need not he exaniim-d. The thing to 
remember is that if the proldom is not some day solved, our posiiior. 
in India may he imperilled. It is not merely tfu* probiern of settling 
tlfce exact conditions upon which Indians may obtain access to the Do - 
minions. It is far mere a problem of finding some fo-m of settlement 
which will make them content with their status as British citizens. 
At present they are not content; the grievancos <-f their countrymen 
breed hostility; and we. cannot afford to permit tfic development of 
further hostility to our rule if remedies exist. The retention of India, 
and of a contented India, is ossential to the well being of the Empire 
an a whole. The sea borin' trade of India is the largest within the 
Empire, save only that of the United Kingdom. India sends far more 
food and raw material to this country than any of the Dominions. 
She purohnses far more British produce and mauufaef urcs than any of 
the Domiuion.s, and her needs make her the mainstay of the cotton 
mills oI fjaneashire The permanent estrangtmient of the people of 
IndU, with its consequent ro.sults upo;j trade, wiHilcl moan tlie inflic- 
tion of a vital blow upon our natii.'nal prosfx’nty. Moreover, it is 
estimated that Tfi.M),0(>0,()(>q of British capital is in varit us ways 
invested in India. The proiilem, looked at in thi.'^ way, cits deep. It 
ceases to be a matter of taxes and licence!- in Sooth Africa, an. 1 becomes 
an iasuo fraught with tWe most momcur. us meaning. I’hc Domi- 
nions should not ignore tbe.se aspects of the question, for (hey in 
their turn are deeply concerned. The welfare of the Empire moans 
the welfare of all its componciit and int»rrlcp('ndent parts. 

On the other band, Indians nmdi as Mr. Gakhale and Sir Ibrahim 
BahimtuU, who really ipeak for their cmuitrymen. may be counselled 
to remember certain considerations winch are not very visilde in their 
speeohof. The fact is that, not only for Indian ;, nut for all Hubjects 
of tire Orowr, there is often a very great difference between the theory 
of Briliab ciiizenship and the prav-tice of its rights. I have said that 
the Englishman can pa<>s at will thrxmghont the Empire, but in prac- 
tice that is not really the case. Canada, for in-stance. oocasionally 
rejects British immigrants on various grounds the chief ones being 
poverty and physical incapacity. Australia cau exercise somewhat 
aimllar powers. We need not go outside India to discover that States 
oontrolling their own affairs by no meane jnaiiit4vin an open door. The 
protected States of India are nnder the siiKerainty of the British 
Crown, bnt they posaess, and frequently exercise, the right to exclude 
not only Englishmen, bnt even British Indiana, from their territories. 
The lawe which prevent Englishmen from acquiring land in various 
protected SUtea of India are sometimes regarded ae a considerable 
grievance. Most great communities in the world, both within and 
ontwde the Britiah Empire, now claim and employ the right to soroti- 
•ise strangen and if neeeasary to refuse entry within their borders. 
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One meets with curious examples when travelling. In Canada, J 
think at Moose Jaw, I was once called upon to pay a poll tax of many 
dollars before being permitted to cross into the United States. The 
reason was that, although a European, I happened to have entered the 
American Continent from the Far East. 

Indians must exercise patience in regard to the larger claims they 
ba.so upon their status as British citizens. They are perfectly justified 
in pressing, within reasonable bounds, for some amelioration of the lot 
of their countrymen who have been already admittcid to the self-govern- 
ing Dominions. Happily in South Africa there now seems some 
prospect of an amicable settlenitnt of Indian grievances, the rights 
and wrong.s of which 1 shall not further discuss here. The larger 
plea for freedom to move and to live any>fhere in the Empire is an- 
other matter. The time is pot ripe for its consideration; probably it 
will never be ripe; and it may be added that at present thi're seems no 
sufficient rea.son wby it should ever ripen. The disabilities of ludiang 
in iSoutli Africa and ('anada are tilings apart, which should be dealt 
with in a conciliatory way. The claim for free movement for all is not 
now a substantial grievance, and never has been. Enormous though 
th(* population of India is, there is room enough for all, and to spare, 
within the confines of tlie Indian Empire. India is not over-populated, 
but tlie population requires redistribution in certain areas; and it is also 
necc.s.sary to detach a larger proportion from the land and induce them to 
follow iudustrial pursuits. If Natal planters require Indian hands, so do 
cinplnyer-i of labour in India, who are constantly complaining of the 
difficulty they find in getting men. Far from (iesiriug to emigrate, 
the hulk of the Indian peoples still shrink with dismay from the pros- 
pect of crossing the Black Water. India has not sent of her best to 
South Africa and Canada. The Sikh, in particular, seems to degene- 
rate in the atmosphere of British Colainbia. For these and other 
reasons, it may be held that the claim of the spokesmen of India for 
a more ample and practical definition of their right.s of citizenship — if 
any — in the Dominions has no conspicuous urgency. It may well 
await tlie time when India is in a more advanced state of development, 
and when the Dominions have grown to greater maturity. 

There remains, however, one duty whii’h is now ir/cumbent upon 
the Dominions. They should make access to their territories easier 
f<*r Indians of good standing who are simply travellers, and have no 
desire to settle overseas. Two of (he greatest of Indian princes have in 
(urn told me that they would very much like to visit Australia, but 
are reluctant to do so because they fear th(;y might experieruxi 
unpleasant difflcultu's. One prince whoije name i.s a houseludd word 
in India actually arraoged to visit Australia some years ago, bat 
ri'fr.ained because he was informed from the highest quarters in the 
Commonwealth that he might have a disagreeable reception. In these 
oases 1 was afterwards tin; means of conveying an official assurance 
(hat the appiehensiori.s (‘X[)rertsed were unfounded, as I fully believe 
they were. Mr. (iokhale has testified to the friendly welcome givcQ 
him in South Africa. Yet «i-.ch incidents as I have noted ought 
never to have (K-curred, and accredited Indian-; of position should be 
permitted to travel in the Dominions with asmuoh frc-*,d(»m aa 
Englishmen. The concession of lietti^r facilit’es to them would go a 
long ff.ay to ease the present strain.-— .Vational Reviexp. 

Honours. 

I .ord Selbornc’s Motion. 

London, Feo. SS. 

TiiR Earl of Selborne rose to move the following resolution ; — 

That a ct»ntributi(*n to party funds should not be a conaideratioB 
to A Minister when he rerminmends any name for an honour to his 
Majesty ; that effectual measures should be t.aken in order to assure 
the nation that Governments, Irons whatever political party they 
as-e drawn, will act according to this rule ; and that this Honee 
reonests the concurrence (»f the House (^f Oommon.s ;n the foregoin|f 
resolntioii. 

Before I pass to the snbjcct-matter of the motion (he said) I 
desire to make some preliminary observations. The Crown is the 
fount of all honour in this country, but the Crown bestows honours 
in two different ways. Sometimes the Sovereign acts on his own 
motion, and (at other times ho acts on (ho advice of his Ministeis. 
Nothing I am going to say to-day refers to those honours which the 
Crown gives of its own grace. I refer only to those which it beatotvs 
on the advice of his Ministers. Again, I mnat make a distihotion in 
that caee. There is a certain class of honours, perhaps the most 
important class, in respect of the gift of which I have never heard • 
word of adverse criticism. I mean those honours which are conferred 
on the Civil Service and on the Navy and Army. Those are always 
given for meritorious pnWic service or very hrilUant public service, 
and nothing I am going to say to-day refers to- that class of honoors^ 
though I most confess X fear that, unless the present tendency recebCa 
a salutary check, the day will come when someone will offer to bay 
a Victoria Cross. I shall only treat of those honooft which are given 
to the public at large on the advice of Ministers, and I slkaU maiflly ' 
refer to those whidt are known as p<^ittoal hononrs. 
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Thcreisa prevalent belief —I do not think 1 should be guilty to argue that honours properly bestowed are a real incentive to 

-of exaggeration if 1 were to say a very widely prevalent belief — that public service, social and national, and that they are in accord- 

persons are often recommended for these honours whom no one would ance with the good sense and the reason of most men. Surley 
have thought of so recommending if they had not contributed largely it is a good thing when the King fixes on the self-sacrifice of 

to party funds. (Hear, hear.) That prevalent belief takes three some miner or railwayman or seaman or soldier and marks 

forms. I know, not only from the Press, but from a very voluini him publicly in the eyes of the whole nation, and I think any 

nous oorrespondenoe on this subject, it is believed that persons who .sensible mau feels satisfaction and personal gratification when 

have social ambitions, or whose wives have social ambitons, who have the King confers an honour on such a man as the noble viscount 
really no claim at all to receive au honour, believe that they can pur- opposite (Lord Morley) or the noble earl on the cross-benches, 

cha^e it if they go to the right place. Again, the belief takes this or when ho crowns the career of a man like Mr. Burt by making 

form, that there have been cases whore social ambition has never him a Privy Councillor. I think it is quite reasonable that 

entered into the soul of the individual, a rich man, but where ho has honours should be conferred on men of genius or of noble life or of 

been tempted and whore an honour has actually been hawked to him position, or who have performed valuable public service, or who repre- 

on condition that ho would make this contribution. The third case sented families or liouscs that have done so, provided always that the 

is of rather a different kind, but of a^’very grave kind. It is the case private lives of these men have been clean and honourable. My conoop- 

of men who have really done public service, whom public opinion tion of public service is, I admit at once, a very wide one, and I 

woold be very content to see honoured, and win* have had pressure think it ought to be very wide. In pulice service I include service to 

— I would almost say brutal pressure — put upon them to make a the State whether Imperial, Parliamentary, or municipal, and, of 

contribution to party funds that they did not wish, and in some cases course, I include party service. Some people think that party service 
could not afford to make. If it were necessary I could quote sheaves ought not to bo included. But what would bo the consequence? 

of cuttings from the public Press to prove the prevalouoe of this Under our system a very large number of our most valuable 

belief and from newspapers covering the whole field of political public servant.s always have been and always will be party man. 

opinion. And, further, every playgoer knows tliat this matter of the Then, of course, I include orainonce in cornmerce and manufacture, 

sale of honours is now openly scoffed at in the theatre, and it is even eininenoe in art, including, of course, the stage, in literature, 

flung across the floor of the House of Commons as a taunt fruin one Including, of course, journalism, in science, and public benevolence 
member to an:>thnr, and munilicen<;e, I do not mean for a moment that this list is ex- 

Thk Evil and thk Pkesiigii! or thk Chown. haustive, bu!, it is a very wide one. 

I may say at once that this prevalent belief applies to both The scandal, the grievous scandal, as I siflimit it to bo, one which 

political patties. Both the great political parties have held office, public opinion ought to kill, is that a man wliom no one would other- 

the evil is a growth of our party system, and both political parties wise think of recommending for an honour is able to buy it 

are responsible fur it. I think, thcrcfiwc, your lordships will see at just as he would a picture. 

once the point of view from which I am asking the Hou.so to consider Anotiieu Aspect op tiik Question. 

this question. I will begin with a confc.ssion. If you ask mo to .lust as there arc those who say there ought not to be 

prove, in a Court of law, one single cjise, I could m.’l do it, though honours, there arc those who say there ought not to be party 

1 have been the recipient of many confidences. Still, though 1 could funds. That is a very big questiou, and a very serioup question, 

not prove a single case, I am not ashamed to say that I believe that 1 uotico that the Nafivn calls this qiwstion of party funds the 

there are grounds for the prevalence of this belief. Moreover, I fear Achilles heel of the iiiboral Party. I think the simile rather 

the evil is growing and that it will continue to grow unless it is checked strained. 1 should have thought the militarism of Achillies would 

by public opinion. I will first of all ask, ‘Ts it au evil?” Certain make him an unsuitable prototype of the Liberal Party. The 

of the most cynical amongst ray friends shrug their shoulders and simile of the tValion lirought another one to ray mind. Would 

say it is notan evil and that it is prudery or pedantry to make a fuss it not bo true to say that this greed of all political parties for 

about it. But I should not liavo brought the matter before the House money witli which to run the parly machinery is the clay foot of Doino- 

if I did not believe it was an evil. cracy 1 (('hoers.) dust think how this question is mixed up with all 

I think it is au evil with many sides to it, but the two on which we call popular movements. They cannot he worked by either party 

I wish to lay stress are the injurious effect iff this belief on the pres- without money, and no party can do wiliiout money and without 

tige of the Oriwn and on the lowering of the -standard of public titles. 

morality. (Cheers.) This is not the occasion to talk about loyalty. Look at tlic last instance, the Laud Campaign, of which the 

but, altogether apart from that, is it not tnie that thinking men ot (lovernmeut l.-ave appointed Mr. George as manager. That cam- 

all parties are feeling more and more the great value of a Constilu- paign c.onsists in speeches and (U'gaiii/.ation, for both of which 

tioiial Monarchy as a public iristitutiofi (Hear, bear.) As we George is res[)onsibl(‘. But in making his .speccluis a duko 

regard the working of oilier forms of govenirnent. ui other countries. ,4,,; indispensable to Mr. George as a molher-in-law is to 

I think wo more and more oongiatulate m]rselvc.s tiiat we possess a editor of a comic paper. (Laughter.) I liope noble dukea 

Constitutional Monarchy, and tliose who believe, as I do, that the House will f irgivt? me, when 1 say that they and Mr. 

Empire Is a grea4i force and an increasing power i ir human happi- George are iiocoraing l»ores The point is, that just as ficititious 

Dess and for the peace of the wo* Id, value tlu .Mv-narchy because proceedings attributed to dukes are tl^e basis of Mr, George’s 

we know that under no other system whatever c ;uid the Ktnpir > bf‘ speeches, so the airtual e uitrlbutions of those who want to Vie 

held together. Therefore, any inliuv.ne.e which affeeis the prestige dukes are the basis of bis orgaiiixation. (Laughter.) I am very 

of the Mouarchy. of the Crown, must be a grc.at public evil. U it (,],,> noble .uarquess (the Alarquess of fiincolnshiro) has come 

possible that this bidief that lionours which pi ococd* troic the Crown ,„t() the House, becunse he i? the patron saint of this organization, 

can be acquired by wealth, by whomsuc’icr sold or howsoever got. There wa? an inquiry, perfunctory and illusory, it is true, but 

can be prevalent and tbe prestige of the Crown not be affeoted i it must luivo been very -o.stly, and now this programme is being 

Wo know that in (bis case, if the evil exists, .a ; ! believe it does, the* preached all over flic country by means of an immense organi- 

foant is wholly undefiled, and that the source of poll uti'in is elsewhertr. /ution. A.m 1 to be told that hi> organization is financed by 

The Hall-Mark of Honoi r. the mites of Liberal widow!-, or by a kind of Peter’s ponce of 

What about public morality? Surely It does matter wlietber tbe Liberal Party ; or iierhaps I should say St. Paul’s 

th« hall mark of honour is to be genius or noble life or p<.s!tion or penoo, because a noble lord opposite told us the other day that 

ptibiic service, or whether the hall-mark of honour is to (>e simnly the only pers'm worthy of comparison with Mr. George was St. 

wealth by whomsoever owned and liowever begotten. Therefore, Paul ! No one will believe' tlnit this very elaborate and costly 

T iaj that it does affect the standard of puiilic morality, because if organization is only financed by the mites of tbe Liberal widow, 

the brown selects men of genius and noble life and of gi-eat public Why do the two parlies want money ? And they want more 

wrviee and honour it must lie a support to the standard of public and more every year. It is b<icau8e a very largo proportion of 

duty throughout the nation; w.bereaa. if the opposite is the ease and the deraoeracy take no interest in politics, know nothing about 

honours are just as easily or more easily acquired by those who them, and would not take the tronbie to vote unless a refusal 

fttlfiU none of these qualificaiions, but have simply bought them— to do so became more irksome than acquiescence in going to 

then, I gay, the standard of public duty and the service which the poll. It is the necessity of endeavouring to educate this large 

flows from a sense of duty are dangerously impaired. Consider, part of the democracy, however superficially, and above all of 

if you believe as I do that the system of honours properly used is a having machinery which will bring the last man to tbe poll, 

good system and a valuable institution in the State, ‘must it not however unwilling ho may be, which has forced both parties to 

be Iroe tbwt tbe value of honours will in time be fatally cry out more and more and more for money, 

bsmaired If they can be bonght ? What possible object can a Thb Secret Inkloence of Wealth. 

man Id genius have in accepting an honour which a man who Think of the incongruity of the position. Just at the very moment 

18 not only not a man of genius, but who has no qualifications when those who pay most taxes have least political power, and when 

expept wealth, shares equally with himself? There are those, there is a real danger last certain forms of property should be the 

of Morse, who think there should be no honours. There are subject of unjust legislation— just at that very moment wealth, as 

eo^tttriee In ^ioh in theory there are no titolar distinctions, mere wealth, and without responsibility, has the most opportunity 

bifl>^ln<AWthftt in ptkotl«bdi8iiWUoDS ex^^^^ apd X am prepared of illicit and secret influence. (Cheers.) We are not the only 
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toontiy .ih«i hi« bad this experience. There is a noble lord, 
one of the roost distingaished members of oar Boose, who might 
be able to tell as thit in other countries it has happened that 
tbOHe who hare found the money for a party have erentually 
also dictated its pr>licy. Who can say there is no danger that 
the same sordid fate will not l>e<'Bll us ? Men will dispute to 
the crack of doom as to the respeclive merits of different forms 
of government, bnt I say without hesitation that the very worst 
fate that could befall a country is to be gf)verned by an alliance 
of the cauciiH and the pluU>crat. _ ((Mieers ) Ilemernlx'r, the more 
the honours flowing from the Crown arc depreciated the more 
influence you are throwing into, the hand of what is known as 
the plutocracy. (Cheers.) There is danger — noble lords opposite 
must know it as well as we d^) — lest the real residuary legatee 
of Hint influence of which yon are trying to deprive the hereditary 
peerage should ho not the people hut the plutocracy. 

Tuk I’aiitv Whips and Chikps. 

Now the whole of this controversy centres round the Whips 
and the Whips’ Oflico. Whips are not more depraved than 
other people. (A laugh.) That would be a complete misappre- 
hension. How is it that they have got into this poaiton? They hare 
a very weary and thankless life, and they are being subjected 
aver more and more to claims from sections of their party for 
money. Because the party machinery is ever becoming more and 
more elaborate, the Whip is ever being asked for more and 
more money, and he becomes obsessoil with the idea that the 
only thing that matters in this world and proliably in the next 
is that his party should remnin in office. He begins to think 
that money is an essential condition to his party remaining in 
office, and in the end— well, the end justifies tho means, and, 
however scrupulous he may lie when he liegins, — he ends by thinking 
that the parly must have funds at nil costs. Ho is ve.'y loyal to 
his chiefs. He tells them e,very thing about the party except 
about the party funds The party chiefs are very busy men and 
they are careful students of the Book of Genesis. And they avoid 
tho tree of knowledge of good and evil. The position is really 
perfectly intolerable both for Whips and chiffs. I do not believe 
there arc any men in Kngland who would be more delighted 
if they could be freed from liii.s curse of the party system than 
would tho Whips and tioir chiefs. 1 very much doubt if they 
can free themselves. 1 doubt if this scrvilnde imposed upon 
them by the party syi tcni is one (hut they can escape from l.y 
their own action and their own desire. I believe it is public 
opinion and public opinion abme that (■♦in restmo them. 

A Cavrat. 

Now, 1 want to guard carefully against an interpretation of 
tho views I put before you which might otherwise bo made and 
which certainly does not represcit my views. I wish to 
guard against the supposition that I think that inou wlio 
are otherwise properly and leusi imldy quiililied to receive an 
honour should become disqualified because tliey have al.so contri- 
buted to party funds. I think that wonhi. be most unreasonubie 
and I give your lordsJipM and instance. 1 bavo been very careful 
not to introduce any personal element into this discussion, and 
the name 1 am going to mention now I name with respcnit and 
an an illustration of my meaning. I will take the case of Sir 
John Brunner. There is a man wi»o has done lung and honourable 
aorvice in tbe House of Cimimotis and wiio i,s at the heid of 
one of the greatest cc»mnif-ui«l entei prises in this country. It 
teems to me very rea.soiialdo that ho sho'.hl have been honoured 
by bis fti»vereign. If there is any party man in Koglaiul it is 
Sir John Brunner, and ahhougli 1 have not tiui honour uf being 
in his Coiifldsme I feel perfectly certain tiiat he line coolrilvifed 
lilierally to party fiiruls. IV.it how mou.stroufi it would be if 
because ho bad so couirihnted he slumld luvvo been di-squalilied for 
the honour he. otherwi.'.o d«>^ervcd. My meaning will ho made so 
much plainer by that illusiration that I think Sir .luha llruuucr 
will pardon roe for hi^rrowing tlio use of ins name. If jou tell 
me that the lino will he very hard to diaw 1 quite agree, and 
not only so but 1 think many of us would differ In regard to 
individual cases that migh* I*e put iiefoie us. I submit that it 
is quite ufi'iesa to attempt deflnitioUH in a case like this, and 
that any tendmoy to ped»ni^*y in the matter would defeat our object. 

Roosinq Dr ruuf.ic Oi'iNioN. 

Surely this is the whole inith— tiiat if public opinion is 
vigilant and soniid in itself, Minn'er-H of al! patties will conform 
to the standard demanded of them. If it is true that the evil 
has been growing under our patty systoni, does no blame lie at 
the door of public opinitm? 1 say public opinion has been 
extremely lax, and it m disquieting Imw little attention (he 
Press has paid to it down till quite recent months. It is of 
all things in which the influence of the public, as voiced by the 
Press, may have a moit salutary effect. We are accused some- 
times by other nati ms of hy{MiorUy, We deplore the form of 
public enrmptien of which we have heard in other places. Is 
not the noeusatton a Uitle true siimetimsB? Would it not hare 


been better if we hod attended to tbe beam in onr oett eye beforf 
we deplored the mote in the eye of other nations ? 

Let me tell you the object of my motion. I ^ want to do 
what little I can to ronse public opinion to this evil of tlie sale 
of party hononrs which I believe to exist and to still greater 
evil — this greed of all parties for money, which as I have said 
is one of the great dangers ahead of democracy. I have^ pro- 
p()S€d no remedy, an<l [ have been very scrnpulons in my 
determination not to propose any, because if I had offered a 
prescription for the disease discussion would have raged over the 
prew^riptiou and not over the disease. My desire hai been to 
focus public opinion on the disease, and for another reason, 
because no rule, no regulation, no law will be of any effect 
wl'.atever if public opinion is not sound. (Cheers.) If public 
opinion is sound and vigilant, then the remedy will be found 
quickly enough. 

Before I sit down I should like to say for myself that I 
believe we have in our Constitution machinery which may be uf 
great service in this matter as in so many others and that is 
the Privy Council. I lielieve the Privy Council may help ns in 
this matter, and with that personal suggestio,! I a.sk your lordships 
to affirm this motion. (Cheers.) 

Lord Charnwood s Amendment. 

Lord Charnwood rose to move an amendment which stood in his 
name as follows : — To leave out all the words after ** that " in the 
first line, and insert "in viewot the ^lersistent allegations implying that 
contributions to party funds have been » consideration to Ministers 
when recommending names to his Majesty for honours, this House 
Would welcome an assurance from his Majesty’s Governmeul that such 
allegations ai*n untrue, and that in view of the actnal or possible 
abuses of party funds in regard to the manner in which they are 
employed as well as the manner in which they are said to be raised, 
this House uige.s upon His Majesty’s Government the appoiatment 
of a Royal ('oramission to inquire by what amendmeots of 
tho Corrupt Practices Act such abases may most effectively 
1)0 restrained ” He honied their lordships would not think it 
iinlittiiig that on this subject a very recently crested peer should 
come forward at once to address the Llmise. The noble earl bad 
descrilicd the malign iiifliienee of nhich he spoke not as an invention 
of the present Goveruiueut, hut as something which had a long 
history behind, and wiiich almost unconsciously had been suffered 
to regain force in recent vears. He had also made it perfectly 
clear tiiat he liad uh-i lutvly no personal object. The noble earl 
miglil be will assured that, he had ilie sympathy of us many mea 
in the party opposite to him as he had on his own side. There 
were, he believed, perfectly honourable gentlemen to whom tlds 
system seemed soinetliing amusing, even picturesque, something 
which had a flue antiquarian flavour about it rmiiulsccnt of the 
IHlh cetilury. lie tiioiight, however, that whs not at ail the way 
in which the man in the street regarded tiieso things. 

'I'liO prevalence and growth of the system to which the noble 
lord had relVi red, should it proceed further, would one day become 
so serious a ihiiig as to ludd up llio governing classes to the hatred 
and contempt of the poorer people He wished to point out how 
Ktihile the iiitluenue was and how likely it was to survive the rouiedy 
which he pie.scri(>od. He did not suppose for a moment that 
Ministers put names before the C.’'<)wn for false reasons, the real 
resHOii tieing that lliey knew that (varty funds would benefll. That 
was unthinkable. A cynical Minister would take care to be always 
ignorant whether the muu whom he recommended had contribute 
to the party furds or not. But a Minister could not always, could 
not often, be aware of how it came about that that go^ monV 
runny virtues had lK>eii so prominently brought before his ‘>wa 
notice. Therefore it seemed to him that this resolution might 
bo passed and every Minister who ever ret^mnnended a name lot 
honour might bo able with iriith to declare that he acted ou tbw 
principle of it ; and nevertheless it migbi still l>e going on, tlrat exsli 
was paid with the pro8{»ecl 1 hat honours would result, or what wtu 
FCHix'ely less offensive that honours might be bestowsd and (hart- 
after blackmail extorted with the allegation that it wsf a soli (il 
customary thing. Therefore the mere assertion of tjlie priitci|4o 
of tho resolution did not carry them very far. .^s to the exiotenoa 
of public opinion being the sufficient and real remedy lor the evU, 
it would (>e impossible in many esses for public opinion Co draw thie 
line between proceedings which were absolutely clean and pebwediogi 
wbicU were quite scaiidaloiis. 

'Thk Usb or Party Firana. 

Bis own relations to party funds -were those of a beneficiary 
not of a Irenefsctur. There whs nothing neeesierily disbonourahlfi 
in the existence of large party funds, nor ta the fact that rieh 
men on both sides gave large gifts ; nor if, for bther reasons, those 
very men had honours conferred oa them. And yet so long m 
that was admitted tliere. would be oonsidersble danger th»l 
influence would be exsroisedL ^hey ooald not get rid cl tira f 
in simple a way os the relation sitggestsd. They tiiroal^ a 
little good, bat no great psfioaaettt good, by •|tape£atUagt, u|i 
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tesolution wliat after all was a moral platitude. Tliey roast be 
prepared for drastic moHsuros in regard to these party funds, 
and cut short that lavisli expenditure upon eledions which was the 
root of the evil and which put upon parly luanagers a really terrible 
strain and tcmptatijii. It might be a wise pi>iicy or it might not 
that the present Government had !)ettered tlie example of their 
predecessors in conferring rtcognitiou on many varied kinds of 
merit and of public service w!uv:ii might not bnve Ixen properly 
recogai/.ed formerly, but it was obviously not in itself a discreditable 
thing. 

There was one general reason why ho ihonglit they mieht 
take it as certain tliat the practice of wiiich the noble I'larl 
complained was growing and likely to grow ; and it was the 
enormous growti» of election e^^pemiiture, winch went far beyond 
the requirements of reasonable and honest propaganda. In the 
South Bucks election tlio other day he was told that a part was 
taken by the Tariff Keforrit League, the Free I’rade Union, the 
Ulster Unionists, the Home Riile Council, the Lund Union and 
the Land and Housing Oonnoil. Six org'ani^afions, three on each 
Bide. The salaries and expenses paid to tiie agents of these 
organisations were, he believed, required by haw to he returned 
AS part of the elecli.in expenses of the candidates, and the treasurers 
of these associations were liable to criminal prosecutions if tliose 
expenses were not so returned. Would tliose expenses be so returned ? 
If not, would there he anycrimhiul prosecutions? { Hear, liour.) 
Why had not. .any criinin:il prosecutions taken place in the past ? 
He could only conclude that some understanding existed between 
the gentle, lien on either side who worked these organiratioris. A 
large atid ihiurishitig political industry was in existence, and it 
would be endangered if these pnmtices were cm tailed. But be 
pat it very seriously to the (Jovernment and the leaders on either 
aide, could they not aoree to some method by which the present 
gystem could to a cciiain extent bo broken down ? Was the 
education of the electorate really effoctividy promoted by gentlemen 
who preached political views for hire' (Hear, hear. ) While he 
had a high regard for some i»f tbi^-e gentieunru, yet tiielr rasdts 
included some who would as readily preach on the other side as on 
the one. (Laugliter.) Tliis lavish expenditure on elections 
tended to an absolutely depraved state of tilings, and. to put our 
reprosenlativo government [icrnmneuily in the grip of (lie machine. 
So long as election oxpense.s went on at this lavish scale so long 
would party managers he under dire [ire.'.sure to replenish their party 
war-i']u‘)i\s per JhH ft nf/tyff. (lie.ar, hear.) I Ic tliought there should 
be an inquiry and the names of subscribcr.s to these various political 
OTgani nations, whh the atnonni of their Mibscriptions or donationH, 
Hbould be made available for iinsjicction. If their lordslsips would 
allow him, lie would move ids anu''i..i incut tf) Lord Selboi i -’s 
motion in the following form, to add fit t^ie end ; -“Tbnt in view 
of the actual or j)iissi,)le Hl,use.s of party funds lU regard to (1-c UMuner 
in which tiiry are employed as wvli lU* the manner in wliioh they 
are aahl to oa ra's",P (his House urges upon his Maic.-^lv’s Govern- 
ment the appointment of a Royal Oommi'Ssion t<> inquire by wbat 
amendments of the law and admlnistrativin of the law such ahivses may 
most tffojtively be re.sii Hined.'* 

Milners Sf*cecK. 

SnoOKSTKI) RL^^f kMi i> S'OH .V (LlOWIVO UVM.. 

Viscount Miinrr. — I hope Ijord liiWilesdulo will forgive mo if 
1 treat the subject with a slight approardi to seriousness whu-h iie m.'ry 
condemn eg «flemn»ty. lam very sony to appear priggi.di. and I 
taally thiuk I enjoy t.h>‘ noble lord’s wittioisfus on .‘uiitahle occ.ssions as 
mach »s anybody in this House . but I cann.ot resist the feeling that 
« rather unfortunate irniiression would h' given to tiie world 
oatNide if what is, after all, a grave matter should chalfed out of 
Court. ( Hear, hear. ) I am afraid 1 shall l>e i’mablo to add to the 
gaiety of nations in the few remarks T have t(» make, but perhajis I 
may centributc to some extent to reviving the impression under which 
a great many of us were earlier in tho evening — tluvt we are discuHsing 
a public matter of real gravity and that we have .st rong opinions about 
)t. The noble lord oxpreatn*d the view that he differs both from the 
motion and the avnendment. 1 am rather inclined to agree with both. 
I agree with almost everything which fell from Lord Selborne except 
his oonoluding passage, in which he vooined to me to be prepared to 
rely exclusively upon public, opinion to produce a remedy for what, 
penionaliy, I cannot descrilie as otherwise than a very great and grow 
tag evil. 

The Earl of Selborne. — 1 meant that public opinion must be 
awakened before any effectival steps can be taken. 

Visconut Milner. — 1 quite agree, and perhaps the greatest advau- 
iaga to be derived from a discussion of this kind in this House, if it 
eah be kept on, right lines, is that it will stimnlate public opinion on 
the matter. There is a great and growing and serious feeling in the 
eoantry as to the enormity of the sale of hopoure, which it is just as 
well that Earliameint should t^o some pains/to attract ihto wise chan- 
Qeh. Bat thoogh I attribute importanoe t^ei the effect of discussion of 
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this kind upon public opinion, I do not myself think that wo can stop 
tlicrc, and i believe if we, are seri'Mis in this matter in this House or 
in the otlier ibcie will be a very strong feeling on both sides in support 
of my noble friend. If w»- me icaily soiioiis in both Houses somo- 
tliiijg material might be ai ‘lieved. I was hioking forwaioi with some 
curiosity to the line wliieli imbie lords representing the Government 
iiiighl take especially in view of Lord Chiunwood’s original amend- 
nuiit whieli ealli'd upon tliein to give us an assurance that the allega- 
tion that a Mini.stor might reeonmiend a name for an honour to his 
Majesty on the ground of contribut ions t«) party funds was untrue. 
The signiliciiiit cliaiige whieli the noble lord .sub.sequently made in his 
amendment has, 1 fariey, relieved bis loaders from a very great difli- 
cully. Tliey could hardly have taken no notice of his demand for such 
an a.s.suraiioe, and 1 think vve should liave listened with some surprise 
If lliat iis.suraneo liad been given. 'I'lie gronl difficulty, of course, is 
tiiat it is inqiossibb' to produce absolute proof of what is described as 
tlio sale of liniiours. in the literal sense of the word, of course, 
honours are not sold, like butter or chee.se. It may even he said that 
there is no honour, however llugruntly bestowed, which cannot often, 
or in fact alnays, bo aceonnied lor liy soiuo plausible reason besides 
the true one, and eare i.' always taken to avoid 6ns[)iei()UH juxtaposi- 
tion of cause and elToet. Who is to say that a gentleman of good 
position and standing, wlio happens to have contributed liberally to 
tl’.e party funds, and who bccoim^s the recipient of an honour — who ia 
to say Unit the Minister who reeoimnendevl him whs inffuenced wholly 
or nuiinly liy gratitude lor his generosity and not by other conaideftt- 
tions.' 

Tiik (lovicnNMriNT anu tiik Pkkuaokh Bkstovvkd. 

Tho oiily thing wo know is that the tendency to bestow titles of 
honour on {'ersons witli no very obvious qualilicalions is a rapidly and 
alarmingly growing tendency (cheers), and tliat llie bettowal of them 
bus a hubii of synchroiii/ing with periods when the Government of 
tho day i^ in special n(‘od of fniubs. As regards tho number of 
honours, taking only the ereatiou of peerages, we lind that tho present 
Government, in their eight years of office, have created no fewer than 
(iff barons, not to mention Tmrd;- of Apjieal, whose case, of course, 
has no relevance to the matter under discussion — G3 barons, or about 
one-sixth of the total number of haroiis in this House, although it has 
existed for more than ()v)U years. J.n the eight years preceding there 
were tl creations of tlie same runic, which one might have thought 
WHS already a sufficiently liberal tigure. It may be said that the only 
reason why the prc.sent Government has created the iaigoit number 
of peerages and t>Liier tille.c of honour on record is liecaiise it is the lat- 
est 0 'iner, aim lliatits successor niay outdo it iu that resjveet, although 
1 sincerely b..pc that, owing to the efforts now being made, that will 
not be the ease. There is aiiotliei interesting point besides the number 
of these cieations, and (hat is what I may call their periodicity, the 
cyclical movements tliat seem to .iffcct tliern. They are rather like 
shooting stars. I mean to say tlirn'c. is a certain [loriod in tho year 
w'heti we alway.s look out for them, hut a really imposing shower only 
occurs every two or tlirco or four years, and only occurs in connexion 
with critical moments in tho life of u Government. The occurrence 
of these great showers of h mours is almost always in the year before, 
or tlio year of, or the year after a General Fdection; and one is almost 
forced to the eouelusion that there is some kind of mysterious rela- 
tion between the two phenomena. 

The Tk.akkic' in lioNoons. 

1 could not add anything to wliat has been said by the noble earl 
about the had effect which the traffic in honours must have upon the 
esteem in which honours are held, and the consequent effect in des- 
troying a powerful and respectable incentive — though 1 do not eay it 
is the highest form of incentive — to good public service, and muuiff- 
oence for public objects, lint there is an even worse consequence of 
this traffic, and that is that iiy offering to party managers tho oppor- 
tunity of collecting enormous seertd. funds it helps to rivet the yoke 
of party iipmn our public men (cheers), to undermine independence 
alike in candidates and in members of Parliament, and to submit 
Parliament and the nation to the uneuutrolied and growing despotism 
of party machinery. It is part and parcel of the same system which 
has destroyed the authority of (his House and is even reducing the 
proceedings of the other Hiitue of Parliament to a farce. The noble 
lord who has just spoken saivl truly that party funds were an ihcHfiable 
concomitant of the party system. T differ from him in that I am 
not an admirer of tho party system. Bat, accepting the party system 
a', a necessary evil. I am anxious to limit some of its very worst 
and most discreditable features. There is nothing which Is more cal- 
culated to load to the wido.spread corruption of public life than the 
irresponsible control of large secret funds by party managers. Is 
there not a certain extraordinary inconsistency in the line which we 
at present take about bribery and corruption? You have laws 
against them under which a trifling transgression — a transgression 
which may l)e committed in all innocence by a man or his agent — 
may invalidate his election; and yet can it be said that the power of 
money, which all these statutes are intended to curb, tliat the 
power of money, either in an individual or a party to influence the 
jadgment of oonstituenoies has in any way been diminished? We all 
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knoiv thatii has not been: oo the eontrarj, it has been increased. 
The forma of bribery may be altered, bat the essentials of it are 
(here, and they are as strong and formidable as ever they were. 
Whether it is worse to buy a few votes at an election by giving illegiti- 
mate employment or to try to debauch a whole constituency by promig- 
ing a vast expenditure of public money within its borders (Opposi- 
tion cheers), or by flaunting before it some wealthy candidate who is 
expected to be a rich fount of future favonrs, I must leave to 
moraliste to determine; the point is that the vast expenditure of 
money upon constituencies during election times and during the 
interral between elections, but especially during election times, is 
giving, and continues to give, an undne and nnhealthy influence 
to mere wealth and to the possessors of it in the destinie-t of the 
nation, and that corrnpting influence m i)arty funds, in itself a 
thing that is undesirable and evil, is only rendered possible by this 
traffic in honours, which is likewise discreditable to public life, 

SoMB SuOOBSTIONfl. 

I do not know that it is for mo to veutnre to suggest any remedies 
for this evil. I think it really rests with members on both front 
benches, for both parties have something to atone for in their past 
oondnet in this matter, to snggest remedies. But I cannot agree 
that nothing can badone beyond appealing— though I am all for 
appealing — to public opinion and trying to arouse public opinion, 
I agree with the noble lord who moved the amendment that it is 
possible, and indeed 1 think it is imperative, if there is any sincerity 
in onr professions of dislike for corruption, to try and restrict 
expenditure at elections, and expenditure so restricted might, 1 think, 
fairly be thrown on the public funds, Bnt that is not alone sufficient, 
because the whole tale bribery of constituencies is not confined to 
election times, but goes on between elections, ft seems to me it 
would be idle merely to restrict expenditure at election times nnless 
it could also be made illegil for members to spend large sums of 
money between elections upon various public purposes in their 
coostitnencies. Unless that is going to be done 1 think the 
anfortunate and evil need of large party funds — which has to be 
■atisfled by these nndesirable means we are discussing — will continue 
to exist. 

Statbmbnt or HBAsoxa. 

In oonclosion may I ncako one other suggostion? Would it bo 
nnreasonable that when honours are announced some brief statement 
of the reasons for which the honours are conferred should bo given? 
(Ghoers.) The thing is done, for instance, whonover money is granted 
to deserving individuals from the fund at the dis{)osal of the F^rimc 
Minister — the civil List. I have constantly se-vi— and it appeared 
reasonable and satisfactory wlien such and euch sums of public 
money were given to both men and women — a brief statement, 
perfectly honourable to them and satisfactory to the {)nblic, of the 
reasons why the grants were given. Why is there any objection to 
doing the same in the case of the bestowal of any honour whatsoover? 
I do not say it would altogether ratneiiy the evil of which wo are 
complaining — there is no single remedy, it has to be attacked in a 
nnmber of ways — but it seems to me ibis would be a very oou^idor- 
nble check on the abuse of the bestowal of booourM, fur no Ministry 
wonld wish to make themsolvea ridiculous by giving explanations 
of the honours they had asked the Sovereign to confer which were 
obviously ill-founded and calculated t<» excite general derision. 
fOhsers.) I do not say these are very valuable suggestions or that 
wey are the best that might be made. 1 rejieat that 1 think it rests 
more on the leaders of parties thau upon independent raomlH'rs of this 
Hoose to suggest a remedy. What I do hope is that the decision of 
the House to-night, tlie reception which the House gives to the motion, 
and, may I venture to add, the speeches to which i hope we may yet 
look forward from the leaders of both parties, will leave no false im- 
pression ou the mind of the nation, as I think a false impression may 
hare been left by some of the preceding speeches, but that it will go 
forth to the country that in this House at least the degradaUou of 
titles of honour is regarded with sbhorrenoe and is looked upoo not 
only — wbioh i* a very minor cmiKideration — as an injury and msuU to 
the order to which ere have the honour to belong, but also as a fatal 
injury to the nation. (Cheers.) 

Lord Crtwes Repfy. 

l^a Bvib BxaeoaaarBD. 

The Marqoess of Crewe.— -I agree with the noble earl who moved 
the motion that no queetion of party advantage or party feeling 
ought to be involved in this matter, and I think the fact has been 
reoogniaed by those who have taken p^t in the debate. It is also 
troe that none of os wish to adopt a priggish or Pharisaic attitude; 
at the same time we are certainly not diepo^ tominimiee its gravity. 
Speaking for myself and my noble friende behind me, we take pre- 
cisely the same view of the importance of the subject es was taken by 
the noble earl. I think, however, there has been a tendency to 
OxaggeraU tiie position as it now exists, and, as it were, to attempt to 
Indioata that piddle life it beoomtug leas pure and honourable than it 
was, and that, as the poet said, **We are worse than our graod> 
IhllMMSi, and «w MiUdraa are likdy ti> ba worn than ovraslves.** As a 


matter of fact, any one who looks back at political history will recog- 
nize that the facts are otherwise. There is no need to go back very 
far. You can go tack if you like only to years within the memorf 
of those who are now alive. The whole position in relation to party 
expenditure and the dependence of party expenditure upou honours 
and distinctions and gains of ail kinds was, as everybody with the 
most trifling knowle<lge of history recognizes, inflnitely worse during 
the whole period before the Reform Bill of 1833 than it hss been 
hince. All through the 18th century the position of pocket boroughs 
and borough- moogering generally brought about abuses which were 
infiuitely more flagrant in every resiiect than anything nuwadays. It 
was not until 1782 that the Whig Government of that day brought 
in a series of Bills, some of which become Acts of Parliament, dealing 
with some of the grosser forms of corruption which then existed. 
Everybody knows that the owners of boroughs, representing something 
like two.tbirds of the whole House of Commons, commanded votes, 
and those votes meant money and also meant honours. All the 
patronage, English, Irish, Indian, and Colonial, was practically in 
the hands of the people who owned the boroughs and commanded the 
votes. Government loans were issued in their interest at a price which 
meant an enormous loss to the country, and in one famous case the 
country was snpposed to have lost a million sterling owing to the 
price of issue in favour of certain privileged persons. Boroughs 
wore iKiught outright. There is the famous case of Lord North, 
who bought boroughs for a particular election, the price offered 
being £2, 500 per scat. There were dozens and hundreds of scandals 
of that kind. Then Lord Milner told us about the number of peerages 
created of late years, implying that some of those peerages bad b^ 
connected with party funds. Between 1784 and 1801 Mr. PitI made 
140 creations or promotions in the peerage, mainly English. The 
noble viscount would not say that a great many of those titles now 
honourably borne by their descendants were given on account of any- 
thing which in a strict sense could be called service to the Slate. 
There is no object in raking up stories which tell hardly upon our for- 
bears, bnt it is necessary to mention these facts in order to show tiiat 
when an almost portentous tone is adopted in relation to what is 
considered to bo the corruption of to-day we ought to remember 
that as a matter of fact we are living in an infinitely clearer atmos- 
phere in this respect than ever existed before the Reform Bill. I do 
not believe that, except possibly for the period between 1846 and 
1860, when partio.s were all in oonfnsion ond the party system was 
not working as it has worked since, there has been any material 
change for the worse in respect of these matters which are now 
complained of. 

An Ashokanok rnoM tub PRXMiRn. 

The noble enrl says that “a contribution to party funds should not 
be a consideration to a Minister when he recommends any name for 
an honour to his Majesty.'’ Lord Cliarnwood, in the original form 
of his amendment, stated *‘tliat in view of the persistent allegations 
implying that contributions to party funds have been a oousideratioo 
t) Ministers when recommending names to his Majesty for honours, 
this House would welcome an assurance from his Majesty’s Qovem- 
meat that sneh allegations arc untrue.” Lord Milner seemed to think 
that it was out of some consideration for the feelings of the party 
leaders that Lord Charuwood has altered his amendmeot. It 
was in co way known to me that he had done so, and the fact doen 
not prevent me from giving so far as I am able to give a categorical 
assurance on behalf of the Prime Minister that a contribution to party 
funds has not been o ennsideratiuu to him when recommending namea 
to his Majesty for honours. I should not have the slightest hesita- 
tion, althoogh I have had no communicatiou with either, in giving 
precisely the same assurance on behalf of Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour ( if he wonld allow me to do it ), those being the only two 
gentlemen alive who have been placed in the same position The noble 
lord has pointed out, what is quite true, that although we should idl 
be desirous that contributions to party funds should not be made a 
consideration, yet it is altogether impossible to lay down a rnlf that a 
ooDtribntion to party funds should be a bar to the reception of any 
honour whatever. Instances con Id be multiplied on both sides of mm 
who had received some distinction and who bad undoubtedly contribu- 
ted— being men of wealth — to the snpport of the party to which they 
belonged. Consequently it is only possible to suggest to those trho 
have the power of recummendatioa that their minds should work in a 
particular way and that certain considerations should not be present. 

That, of course, points to the difficulty of establishing a distiiiot 
canon or rule in a matter of this kind, and 1 find myself in general 
agreement with the noble earl when he says that the real safeguard 
to which wa can look — in my opiuion it is the only practical safeguard 
— is the force of public opinion being brought to bear on these things. 
(CheerB.)^ It is only, as the noble lord etid, supposiag a person ra- 
oeirst a distinction for which be is obvioosly unfit ^t the gneetiba 
it asked. Why has this particular geutlemsn been tingled but for 
this dietinotioo?** If the recipient is ooosidsred gensvAy worAg 
no question is asked whether he hat or has not omitlibated to IW 
support of his party. The mme thing meyt I think, beeaid to 
to other foniis of whni is caUed ths pnraluife of distinslioM, Itte 
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alwAjs been rnmoared that hi^h distinotione of Tarioas kinds have 
bean purchased, not by contribations to either political party, bat 
by what may be called general munificence, gifts to hospitals, 
eoHeges, and public objects of various kinds, wliich according to 
popular talk and rumour have been made by very wealthy persons 
with apparently the main object of achieving some form of distinc- 
tion. There again these things are impossible to prove, althongh 
I BUpposa in an abstract way we should all desire, that in such 
a oaae distinction should be withheld. Those cases are cases of 
extreme difficulty, and could not be covered by any general remedy 
such as some noble lords have suggested. 

The Earl of Solborne. — -There is a distinction. In that case the 
nation gets the benefit, not the party. 

The Marquess of Orewo.T^I suppose it might be argued by party 
men that there is some national advantage in the party in which they 
believe being in power, but 1 am not going to agruo that Lord 
Milner suggested that the practice which obtains in relation to the 
Royal bounty, by which, when donation or annuities are given to 
deserving people, a reason is given, might be followed. I do not 
know that any great service would he done by insisting on a similar 
rule in the conferment of honours unless you are prepared to go so 
far as to say that no honour should bo given except for public service, 
iodepeudent of party, and that, I think, has not been suggested. If, 

00 the other hand, the reason given is that the recipient ha.H done 
good service to the Conservative or the Liberal Party, I do not know 
that public opinion would be very mnoh more satisfied than it is at the 
present moment. 

Reasons Aoainst a Roval Commission. 

Then I come to the suggestion made by Lord Oharnwood for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission. Hi.s ingenious plan is to get 
round the difficulty not so much by inquiring into what is called the 
sale of honours as by having a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
working of the Corrupt Practices Act and into the possibility of 
their extension iu order to bring about his object in a olrcuitous way; 
that is to say, snpposing you can avoid all expenditure on elections 
yon will not then want party funds. If yon do not want party funds 
yon will not desire people to subscribe to party funds, and therefore 
the power of acquiring distinctions as some form of reward will fall 
to the ground. The doubt in my mind is this. Although there is 
much to be said for some possible extension of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, particularly in regard to those irregular bodies or societies who 
seem to have taken the place to some extent of the tegular party or- 
ganiaatioMB in conducting the business of elections and spend a great 
deal of money. I should have thought it possible to achieve that ob- 
ject directly by legislation rather than by going through all the heavy 
machinery of a Royal Commission. I do not know whether there 
should be at the same time inquiry into the operations of these various 
leagnes and unions, because, so far ae I know, there is no 
suggestion or implication that subscriptions or assistance to these 
mere or lees irregular bodies have been used as a lever for the pur- 
pose of acquiring distinction of any kuid. Therefore, while ! have 
no desire to offer any opposition 1( the noble earl’s motion, 1 am 
afraid that we could not give our concurrence to the idea of the, 
appointment of a Royal Commission. At the same time, I am far 
from implying that I do uot think some extension of the Corrupt 
Practices Act might not very properly be set on foot. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Lansdowne's Views. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said: — Eiefore this discussion ends 

1 desire to say in two or three sentences why I am ready to support 
the motion of my noble friend beside me, and why I shall not be 
abk to recommend the amendment of noble lord opposite. J 
nmat oongratulate my noble friend Lord Selborne upon the extremely 
sympathetic reception his proposal has mot from ^ all parts of the 
Uonse. (Cheers.) As to the actual wording of the motion, 1 think 
something might be said, but, like the noble marquess opposite, I pay 
a lot more attention to the anlistanoc of my noble friend’s speech 
ihaa to the precise words in which he has framed his motion. My 
noble friend was perfectly frank with the House. He t<jld as he was 
jOOt prepared to produce instances oi tiie kind of abuse to which he 
dieired to put an end; that he rested himself almost entirely upon 
the snspicions — the widely prevalent enspicions — which exist in the 
pablie mind that abases id this kind do take place, and take place 
not infrequeutly. With my noble friend I believe the suspicion docs 
exist and is widely prevalent, but I think with the noble marquess 
opposite that the suspicion probably is exaggerated, and I noted with 
MUnfeotion that my noble friend pointed out in his view, so far as a 
fery Urge part of the honours which are now conferred by the 
8aT«r«ign are conoerned, there was no reason for any misgivings. 

hear.) In regard to the honours conferred upon Civil 
the Navy, and the Array, and upon the Sovereign’s Indian 
eobjeoHIdo not think there is a word to be said. (Cheers.) 
Anyone who looks through the lists of names of those who have 
Merived boBonrs of any kind in the last few ym will readily see 
thht n g^ namber of those names are the n^es of persons who arc 
,i|» «**ry wsy wsU fitted to bs rewarded in thU manner. 


Thb Pobuc mind Rbodires Rbassuranok. 

But. undoubtedly, the public mind does require to be roa.s8nred 
upon this subject, and I think the resolution of my noble friend Lord 
Selborne, received as it has been hero to-night, and perhaps confirmed 
by a similar resolution in the other House, will have the kind of 
reassuring effect which we desire. There is a universal feeling of 
reprobation of the idea that honours of any kind conferred by the 
Sovereign can form the subject of a bargain between the parsons who 
receive them and the person who is instrumental in procuring those 
honours. (Hoar, hear.) I agree in believing that the need of pre- 
cautions in this respect tends to become greater as time goes on. I 
am afraid that suspicions of this kind are inevitable so long as w« 
have what is commonly called the party system in this country. The 
party system in a democracy like ours means a great many things. 

It moans that you must have party organization, parly machinery, 
party literature, and that you may have the suppoit of party candi- 
dates. All these things inevitably mean the expenditure of large 
sums of party money, and that money inevitably tends to bo taken 
out of the pockets of the wealthier members of the party. That may 
not be a very pleasant thing to comteinplato. My noble friend used 
a happy phrase where he said it “revealed the clay foot of demo- 
cracy.” (Cheers.) I doubt very much whether any precautions yon 
can take will altogether obviate the dangers which we all desire to 
guard against. The matter is complicated by the fact that these 
contributions to the party funds are in themselves perfectly harmless 
transactions. What I think ray noble friend desires to insist upon 
is not that a man who has made a contribution ol this kind to the 
party funds should have a black mark put against his name and be 
regarded as disqualified for the receipt of an honour, but that the 
liberality of the contribution should not be the only justification for 
the honour of which he may eventually be the recipient. (Hear, 
hear.) I cannot say it too strongly, that, while in my view contri- 
bution to the party funds is in the first place an allowable transac- 
tion, a contribution of that kind ought in no circumstances to lead 
a Minister to consider for an honour an individual who, bat for that 
contribution, ho would not have considered, filear, hear.) But 
then, of course, you will inevitably find yourselves face to face with 
very eomplex cases. There is the case of a man of wealth who has 
spent his wealth wisely and generously, who has acquired a dignified 
position in the world, who has attended to local business in his 
neighbourhood, and who Also may have been a liberal contributor to 
the party funds of his party. How is the Minister, or the person 
who advises the Minister, to decide how much weight is to bo given 
to the generous contribnl ion to the party war-chest, and how much , 
to tlie meritorious record in every other respect of that individual? 

I noted, as did the noble marquess, the expression in my noble 
friend’s motion that he calls upon the Qoveriiraont to devise effectual 
means of guarding against these abuses. He did not specify the 
means that he had m his mind except at the close of his speech, 
when he suggested that questions of this kind might lie dealt with 
on the advice of the Privy Council. Thai is a suggestion worth 
considering, but 1 should bo sorry to commit myself to it this even- 
ing. Lord Milner thought that with each case there might be 
published with the announecraeut of die honour an intimation of the 
services in respect of wlu(!h the honour was conferred. That seems 
to be not an unreasonable suggestion (hoar, hear), but I am bound 
to say that. 1 would much prefer to leave the consideration of the 
effectual means which my noble friend desires to see adopted to the 
Sovereign and those who advise him in these matters. I feel sure 
that the action of your lordships’ House this evening will have a 
salutary effect in ctUling attention to the question. 

The Soogested Royal Commission. 

With the proposal to refer the whole matter to a Royal 
Commission 1 cannot say that I am much euamonrod. The 
noble lord who makes the proposal no donbt has in his mind 
not that the past history of these transactions should be raked 
np hut the question of strengthening the law with regard to 
them should be considered. I am afraid that his Royal Commission 
would find it very difficult not to consider what the alleged 
abuses were, and that opens up rather a long field. I donbt 
very mneh whether the noble lord would gain anything by 
examining Mr. Balfonr or Mr. Asqnith as to the cirenmsUnoee 
under which the 200 odd peers who have been made sinoe 
1885 received their honours, or the 800 baronetcies, and the 
wholly innutnerable knighthoods. Tliat would open np a still more 
distracting field of investigation. May I interpose an observation 
based on Lord Milner’s comment on the fact that present 
Government have made 63 baronies? The other evening, when 
a most important divison was taken on my noble friend’s 
amendment to the Address, inspite of the 63 baronies noble 
lords opposite only marshalled 55 peers of all sorts and desoriptions 
against motion. (Langhter.) Forther difficulty would be eor 
oonntered when, as a resnlt of this or any inqniry, yon set to work 
to frame rules for the purpose of guarding again^ the apprehended 
abuses. My noble friend said very trnly that it was almost impos- 
nUe to define the oifonmstances !n which an hononr might or 
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might not properly be given, and I am very mach afraid that, what- 
ever rulea you were to adopt, it would be found that a twentieth 
oentnrj party manager would be able to drive a coach and eix 
throQgh them. (Laughter.) For that reason, 1 very much prefer, 
at any rah,! iarihe first instance, to trust to the offeot produced on 
the public inirnl by this discussion njid the motion of my noble 
friend, and I di/ sincerely hdieve tliat if the two llousc.s of Farlia- 
ment joined in exi>n!ssiiig a decided opinion upon this iiuporiant 
qUCKlion the result would he to reassure the puhlic mind and greatly 
to etrengtijcii the hundH of the Minister and, t^hovo all, perhaps, to 
wnahle liiiti to reeist the temptation whicli wa* always present in the 
case of HU overw<»rkHl man to rely upon the ailvice of somebody eUc 
rather than ou his owu iustiuets arid judgiilpnt. 

Lord Amptiiil' suggested that the iil'ition should read -‘that it 
ia desirable tliat effectual rncasiires should he taken.” 

The Marquess of Crewe.™ I consider that ameudrneut a distinct 
improvement. 

Lord (Jltarnwood withdrew his amendment. 

The motion, as amended, was agreed to. 

The House rose shortly after half jia.-t 7 o’clock. 

y/ie I'hnea, 


Persian Pensioners. 

A Case for Reform. 

A correspondent who was uiany years resident in Persia writes 
to US on a subject which in of considerable interest at the present time. 

He says : — 

“ There >» one phase of the Persian question which I do not 
romoiriher to have seen nieutiuned in any of the many articles that 
have been written on the subject of I'ersia and bor ills, and that i.s, 
the extent to which the Persian Exchequer i.s drained, fairly or tin 
fairly, each year by the nuniorous foreign etnployee.s, past and present, 
of the PerNtan (Government. 

“'I’he PiTHian 'I’reasiiry (often empty) is not mily responsible for .a 
boat of haudoonie salaries, but also f.>r llie f>ayinent of many Imud-sume 
peaaioUB, some of them well-nieriled by long and fmtliful services, 
others paid aa the ‘ pound of llesli,’ squee/iMl out of the Tressiiry 
through diplomatic channels after very inadequate periods of service. 
The recipients belong to many nationalities — English, FreucJi, Italian, 
Auitriau and others, to suy nothing of lim Pei.^iaiis tiuMiiselve.s. 1 
presume there is a list of them somewhere, ufid it would be iutercstii.g 
if we could learn thoir niimbors and the amoiinis paid out to them ; 
1 think, too, that it would cause some ostoniHliineiit 
• “ We may safely assume that llie primary obj a;i of the Peisian 

Government in employing forciguers is to secure i »r hersi.ii the l»ene- 
6t of Weatorn advanced methods of administration — and the scs vices 
of honest men to ndmiuisliu- her affairs. 'I'liis supposition is dejncible 
from what we know of the corruption .so provalout amoag the Persiau 
governing class, oonoeraing whicli so much lias been .saiil nml wiitten. 
Id fact, this aspect of the question has been so widelj ventilated and 
the ctwtom so highly reprubated. that sptcinl care ought to be taken 
to see tliat those who are selected to impart to the Porsians pure 
methods of administration are above reproach. 

“ We know that the Persiau emloyce, if paid at all, is in receipt 
of a more nominal salary and has, bfl8ide.s, to pay heavily for his po.Mt, 
and it is therefore, perhaps, excusable for h''n to appropriate whatever 
may come his way in the form of pickings, seeing tha) ho is evjm te.(i 
to do 80 . But in the case of the euUghteued foreigner it is very 
dSifferent. Uo is on a pedestal and. ns h luic, in receipt of at least 
adequate romuuerution, a romuncratiou which ougUt to place oim 
beyond temptation and euahle him to fulfil his luissiou as instructor 
in probity and pure aii^uiuistratiou. Docs it ? 

“ 1 have been told by a foreigner that ‘ the foreigner the tiu- 
ploy of the Persian Governmeul wlio does not make the most of Luh 
opportnnitiea for peculation as they ari.se i.s a tool, because if he dof’H 
not do 90 oomwiH eUe wUL’ A loutempliblfl proposition, but, I fear, 
a widelr accepted one ! 

“Tlie importation of ar.ns into Porsia is strictly proliibitod, yet 1 
have known of officials who, althougb spccialh appointed to watch 
the trade in arms, have, by acting in ooUusii.u lu evading the Custom 
dues, reaped huge piotita from this illicit trartic. 1 have in my 
m’lud’s ey« tho case of anoflloialwhv) after less than ten years’ service, 
on a aalary approaching £1,000 a. year, and who lived up to bia 
salary, left the country with a solid banking aocouut of over £10,000, 
in addition to a Urge quantity of plunder * in kind.’ Another man, 
after a few mouths’ service, claimed, and is at present, 1 believe, in 
receipt of, a pension of over £300 per annum ; aittiongli he returned 
to hia own country to a more lucrative post and will eventually succeed 
to a aubataotial penaioii there. These are typical of maoy similar 
eases, and in face of such palpable robbery of the Persian Treasury I 
woiUd ask, how U it possible for that country to make progress, or 
for her own nationals to learn motliods of probity and clean- handed 
adminiatration 7 

** By all moans let the officials be adequately paid and also qualify 
lor a penBionu But with the Exchequer at so low an ebb, and the 
country in inch urgent need of honest help, let os in retnro, for very 
ahamo*8 sake, act ap to our boasted rectitude and give hot hooeat 
jmrvice." T$ Noar Ea$t* 
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To clear the debt and to save the property of a respectable 
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Two fully (pmlilied veterinary gradiiate'^ for servieci 
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Pcrtonal Eiperioicc derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar-i-Islain.’* the leading 

daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 80th tianuary 1913, writes : 
“ The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for bis medicines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
mmleti and females on account of bis long-standing ex|)crience in 
the line and has got them registered in (iovernmeut amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Anauga Vilas, the best tonic, lias been 
very attractive inasmuch as makes fresh »nd youthful lilood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to geuuiue manbood 
removing all diseases of tbe body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of tbe said pills from which we have been eon- 
Tinoed of tbe fact that the jnaises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement ap|)earing in this paper under tbe signature of tlie 
said doctor are qiiil.e free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the }>ills foi persons having a 
lean body and suffering from deliility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has iKifti prepared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of ineri>a.sing tbe strength nnd rectifies all urinary 
disoi^ers. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is need in large quantities among Rajas, Mabaraja.s and many of 
our esteemed customers. But wc have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view t<* place it liefore Die general public 
owing to tbe demand of several friends. It is noedle.ss to expatiate 
npon the magical qualities of tin's our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ay*jrvedic 
and Unani medicines. Wc recouiiucud it also to those persons 
who desire to tone iqi the nerv;ms system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard agaiust debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk is 
not that which a perfumer admires it is that which diffuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Ru{)eo.s 
ten only (Iffs. 4d.). Postage extra. No Farhez necessary. 

Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 




25 Years Ago 

was founded the business of Uberoi, 
Ltd., Sialkot, which to-day is the largest 
Athletic Manufactory in the East. 
The accumulated experience bf these 
years plus the knowledge of English 
Experts is embodied in all our products 
and is at the disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy 
of our catalogue~~free for the ask- 
ing-~will show that quality for price 
we offer the best value obtainaUe. 




H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Sefils, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubter Hand Presses. 

3 M 0 M. Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 


To clear our present stock and to make room for 
the fresh stock, for “Id-ul-Fittar ’ we have 
reduced our prices upto 30th April. 
Reduced Prices. 

Usmani •• 2 12 O'! 

Makhsoosa ... 2 6 0| 

Teraqi ••• 2 2 Oy Don! miss the opportunity 

Allal-Alla 1 14 0 and apply TO-DAY. 

Alla . 1 10 0/ 

Note.~Wc have also a lot of surplus stiKik of Turkish Exhibition, 
of Silk, Carpets, Scents, Necklaces of beads. Cigarette papers and 
other Turkish Novelties for Sale. 

Please apply soon to : — 

S F. CHISTIE & Co., 

Near Delhi & London Bank, Delhi. 

Solt AgeuU for In>4ta — Fabrique Imperial Hercke Con«tantinoplc, and 

r.biiquc Malional Egyptinne De Tarbouchet Cairo. 



SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 
SEWING FORWARD 
& BACKWARD. 

Si.ent, Siroug iM Durable. 
Supplies iV Spare T'arts Stocked 
by 

i:ast west trading Oo. 

HKI.m. Tvhr. Kmx’.vcsIcm. 


A Turkish ox-oflicial of high standing who is now 
established Ixjth in C^onstiintinoplc and London desires 
to undertake any imj)ortant business for (;.\[K>rt and 
import espeeially in minerals ; Best inferences. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BY, 

London Chunber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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Make Hosiery at Home & Earn More Money. 



As much as Rs. 60 


per mensem can be 


earned regularly by 


making hosiery for us. 


No experience is necessary. Men, Women, 

Boys and Girls, ctll can make themselves earn- 
ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition— No Premiums- 
No monthly Fees to pay— Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once. 



Another Million Workers WANTED 


We have at present millions of workers, all over the world, all busy — ver}' busy, su])plying us with socks, 


stockings, etc., but they are not sufficient. We cannot meet the great ilemand for ho.siery made on our DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTERS— We want a MILLION MORE— We WANT YOU. Wnte for 'full particulars TO-DAY. 


Read what a worker tayt : 

uorni 


Puri, 16th AU^UBt 191 S* 

Drah SiUH, — I l»eg to itiforni you that 1 have «ent yon two paid parcels, one on the I4th instant and the other to-day, containiug ImII 
a dozeo pair nf Gent’a Socks each and request that you will Ik* kind enough to return me the quantity of wool consumed in them and pay 
my usual wages at an early date. Thanks very much h>r the nice little machine you sent me, and it runs so smoothly that I can be able to 
knit daily half-a-do/.ei> |>airs of Gent’s Socks and when speeds ( omes a few more pairs can easily be knitted. Wishing you every succew. 

I am, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mrs. N, PEDDTNG. 


Genz. Wheeler & Co., 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, U-2 Undaay Street, 

CALCUTTA. 


RUUNG BY MACHINE 


UBDQfiRS AND CASH BOOKS SUPPUED 


BINDING UNDERTAKEN 


DIE STAMPING NEATLY DONE 


MONOGRAMS ENGRAVED 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


TRUL ORDER SOUCITED. 
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THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address —CONSTANTINOPLE, PLACE DU TAXIM No. 1 


The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 


The Jeune Turc gives the most exact aud early infor- 
mation about the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Btdkan 
States. 


The Jeune Turc publislies Political, Literary and 
Economical articles on all (pieslions connected 
with the New Ea.st and teems with humopouh 
literature palpitating with Political life. 


Whoever wants to keep himself 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 


FOR THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


A paptr, hATiBS tht iroAttii circiibto ki the Eiet 


*;o:* 


Sttboaription (or Fornga Coiintrio* : 

For a year R». 24/- For 6 montha Rs, 15/- &■ for 8 mooUw Bi. 
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Stand upright, speak thy tbonght, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may ahare; 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who dare ! 
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AfANAO/f/rS NOTICE. 

Subscribers are requested to quote Ike Subscriber's 
Number in every cummunication to the Munayer other- 
toise the ofice will not be responsible tor any delay in 
replying to such communication. 

The Week. 

Bntitb SubfecU' 

London f April 1. 

After a debate on the South African deportations the House of 
Ctnnmmis adt^ted a Kesolntiou accepted by Mr. Uarcourt, that the 
rights of British oitivsoon, contained in the Magna Cliarta, the I*oti- 
tiw of Rights, and the Habeas Corpus Act as prcsentitig freedom 
of the subject, are those which the House desires io see applied to 
British sabjects throughout the Empire. 

Home Expenditure for India. 

fjondon^ April 1. 

Replying to Mr. Rupert Cwynne in the House of Oommons 
to-ddy/ Mr. Roberta said that £1,415,700, which ho mentioned last 
week as representing Home expenditure for India in 1918 end 19U 
for capital account was made up as follows; — Discharge of guaran- 
ty debentures of the Nagpur Railway £280,000; additional expen- 
diture on Railways^ £1,090,700; additional expenditure on Delhi, 
£50*000. Deduct Shortage of c^nditure on Irrigation, £18,800. 
A stto of £150!,00 had been remitted fropi India in 1018-14 in 
fwspeoi of profit from ooinago on vapees ajdd bad been added to the 
gold aiaudard roserre in sovereigns. sale of Council Draft* 
1014^19 bu oonductod in aocordanoe with the policy, reooin- 

Oomifiissipni ijAioh tuadu it impoMlldi to say 


Frontier Expeditions And Indian Army. 

London, April 1. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Morrell as to whether officers 
and men of the Indiau Army had not boon informed on the occasion 
of frontier operations that they iniglil disappear if they hud conscicn 
tious (ybjections to engaging in Military operations against men of 
their own race and religion Mr. Roberts said that in case of the Tirab 
Expedition the Afridis had been exeuKod. 

Persia. 

Teheran, April H. 

A force of about 1,200 gondannes was recently sent to Burujiro 
to protect tlie region from Luri raiders. It has advanced southward, 
and tt'icr twelve hours' engagement, securf.d the passes and drove 
the niideih back to Know-<'iad bills. 

Turkey. 

Constantinople, April S. 

Combined forces of Kurdish Sheikhs, Molla Selim and 
Molla-Sbah-Ben- Din are attacking Bitlis, which is being defended 
by troops and tlie gendarinery. Reinforcements are hastening 
thither. It is alleged that the Kurdish movement is dne to 
hostility to projected reforms. 

Albania. 

London, April 5. 

The iS'eue Frac P/ts.'ii learns r.lmt the Powers do not 
contemplate intervention in Albania. 

While reports from Vienna intimate that the attack on Koryt/* 
has failed, from Athens and Salonika conies intelligence of the 
capture of the town by the Epirotes with heavy losses on both 
'sides, and oi further smavsses hy the Epirotes, including the 
capture of a mnnber of gendarme.s at iloti Kista. It is significant 
that the l)uraz/.o de.Mpatch, received from Rome, .says that Prince 
William, In consequence of grave nows from Korytxa, summoned 
his Ministers and proposed to mandi out at licad of his troops. 
After long discussion, the Ministerh decided on a general 
mobilisation. 

The Alhanische Korresponden:, too, admits that the news 
from Epirus has cau.sed great excitement in Dnraxzo. 

Durazzo, April 6', 

In consequence of the anarchical situation in South /Vlbania 
{iovernment has ordered a list to be made out of (he force* 
available and the eventual finnation of a Militia. Proclama- 
tions have been posted tlirougbout the county ordering the miistir 
of alVex-Redlfs between the ages of 29 and 89. Rumnurs of 
mobillaattoQ are premature at present. 

Bombay Corporation. 

Bombay, April G, 

The Hon'ble Sir Eaaalbhoy Gnrrimbhuy has been elected Preai- 
dent of the Corporation for the eneiiing year thia afternoon. Highly 
ooroplimeutary apeeohes in refurenoe to him and to Mr. M. Tod, iho 
retinog Presideut were made and the election wax unauimona. 
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Home Rule. ' 

London, April 6. 

The fl'miM? cf Conun'nn tlu.< <’V(‘iiin^ ll»'» Itulc IWll ..n 
the «Mou(i r»‘u \^'j voU'H Ik 27(). I'm; O ili iiMiii.--. nb’i lineJ fi'Kin 
Tliiriy-hix L.»I.Kur nii*iUK<Mrt wilii (invormutMit. 1 wo 

I..il)orHl«, Mr. AijHr (t'tlx'rtH ami Sir Oliffi-td Cory VKl<;d wiili tin* 
Ojj|)KHit i'lii. J{(i')drvdH oi IriHimn ii, .'Old u.iviii.' 

0 al(lti‘<l tli« (iiiHKiiin;tMiii*rit t>l tlo? ti;^iirt'4 in tin; I’.ilitcn uird tii- llo.: 
eutiMiir j Ik tlio Uonsi^of (yKtiitiiKii^ loidj'av.f Mr, U -dmon l and Kllu.r 
guj>|iKi tni'rt of IIkuih Kide li ^rcat KV)itr^» us tln’y cuiin* out. 

Indians in South Aldcn. 

Londttn, April 7. 

Sir Bonjamin BkIxmIskh iirriv*‘d this morning from Soiiih Atiica 
by the Bioti-ih IndiiiM Nt.oiono' ()ii landing ul llm 

Apollo Blinder, Sir Benjamin was ^•(l.•iv(■d liy liis I'riva'.n Secretnry, 
and tlio fnspei.'tor (ianri'tl ol Police in ilio (’.m'ral Provinces. 
A largo nnuili*r of Inlian in'TohnnU wcra npo prasimt iif. ftio 
Blinder who profns.-ly garlanded Sir IJeoj .min ; \v!io ut'UT talking 
to llieiii for Home llnio drove to the Taj Mahal where he is Ktaying 
at preaent. Sir Benjani n will leave tlii< evening f or Delhi to meet 
tliu Viceroy. Sir lieOjnnin is unwilling to express uny K|.inion 
regarding tins Smith .'llrieuii Mitiialiim and hopea for a settlement 
aatisfactory to all. 

The Persian Gulf. 

London, April 1. 

(Implying to Sir (ieorgo Ild)ert.s>n, iMr. Chnndiili saul li nt 
no reduction of Naval sir nglli in tlie Pern. in Coll wai at present 
Oontuinpluted a.s th.i re'iilt of an agreement, woili h rain'e eotie o n- 
iiig goo trallio ; hut the position was being (dosl>*y waudied wiih 
n vioW to Hllch lilodilicuti on as the altered coiidition.H might re(j[tili0 

or jiwiify. 

A 


Our London Letter. 


London, Mur. SO, 

Tiire IIdmk Utti.K Dk.xuloi k, 

Sivcit (iiy letter of l.ist week, ihu.’polil ic.il f.itiiatioii has undergone 
no material idiaiige. Mr. Asi|ni(h'.< >!Ter to UMiiporanlv ex.-indo 
Ulster wai' not elithiisiaslieally received hy the adviiii:eil wing of 
hia own )*ai ty and they would imve eei t iinly revolted if lim Prone. 
Miniiilwr had hliown llie IimsL sign .f sunendei lasf .Mon iuy, wli. i’ 
be iiiadw a hrnu’ ulateiiuMit ill (he UuiUvi* of t'oinm ns in reply to 
the numeroiis (|iiostionH on the Home Ituhi Bill tii.it had been put 
d<*ww on the paper. T’he Hi>( Lor.l’s spi^eeh at Bradford on 
Saturday night -"'-a iiMStiopieoe of sialeMu.m •lop, i e m lolt; ne„s, 
ooiirago and elixpienoo — m which, while making it quite (dear 
that the go'^tirnmeut was ready to eoii'id. r any lioinst ailt iiipto.i 
ttui part of the Opp -siti .n lowu'ds tOe |m a. e id rolniiou of the 
Irish pi'olilein, he none tin* le<-> einp'i it i. .id v d"<l.iird I’le Miuisliv’s 
dweisioii to proceed with their Bill if ihe I'niouls ;s reject ihe ol)i rs 
of Mr. Ai^iplith. irrespeciivn of »;onse [in nees, ha.s ei. 'ourage l ll a 
Coalition very much. Tlmovili n wliii li .Mr. (, nnrcliill nnt «•>:!( 
oil his (inti'v in iho llonso on Al nuluy la.-t oore ample tesiimoi.y 
io the nniveisiil approval of his .poTli, tw t days preiioii'lv st 
Brndford , on tlie part of the entire Co.itiii.m, I'he Prime 
Miuietei'** nntinesH in do Ij.eis.i on .V| ni lav and his totd of .tp. 
provnl of Mr, t.dtiii'oliiirs speecl., when chalh ii/e l liv the I'm oust 
Loftdt'IV Itna furtl'er rend' red the whnl.* qm .(‘on nf -re cleur, at 
least as far as the tdovei nment’s portion is eoiicernod. it now 
rests with the Iriah l.Diionists to i 'Hni'ely reject or accept tho new 
iernts and ihnigli Mr, Bonar liiwVs and Sir I'VlWHrd Ciiami'a 
apendies last night in the i!' ns« of Com noms, on the vme .if 
cniisnro against ti»« Govini ne-nt, lid e-Ttainlv cuitain traeea 
of anxiety for sonni form of aeii lenient tiy whi. li eivil war may he 
averted, still 'i' deltmU' chan':;o in ihe s (nation lims m. far luxtoma 

notiwnlde. Mr Bomhi foiw has 8iii,..jeste.| a Hidorendiim and 

when the Prima .Minisier d-shberately a-ked him wheiher, grunting 
that ihe iiiaj nity of Die tdectoVaieti in (lil.s conn*ry tliiis tslmwed 
their approval of ihe Oovcrnmnif 's liMi policy, as emhndied in 
their Home llnie Bill, tho h aioni«l i’aiiy wood tln n eon ent 
to tho coercion of I’Dier, the Coii'eivntiie Leader n .died his hi'Hil 
In asaeiit. That is the true ohstaclo to (he wlo.le q iestion, d'he 
Uoioniat Partv in Miiglaml may decide t<> abide l>y the results 
of a General Electinn or of a R *fereiidnm, but they cannot speak 
for the Irish rnionlsts in this affair. That is why it is perfectly 
obvuma that there is a greater chance of arriving at a peHoefiil 
•ohithm thf'Higli Sir Edward Carson than through Mr. Bonar 
Law and hia Colleagues on the Front Mer.ch. Sir Edward has 
impresaed hfs hearers in the country as well aa in the House of 
Oommona with the ahsol life honesty of hU purpose, and whenerer 
he speaks In Parliament hts remarkable fers.inBHfy seems to 
sbnlaate om the wbult assembly. Kot sfoq Mr. IMskmuI baa 


ever accused idm of hypocrisy or dlolioncsly and it is to him only 
tliat the nation looks up to-day for the niiiintcnaiice of peace and 
order in Ir>d,uid The HKin(3 Kulc question is of vilnl iniporiaiice 
to Sir Edwiiid Car.son and hi.s oppKsitioo to that measure is 
perfecl.ly genuine and isinccro ; wlicica.'v Mr, Botiar Law’s hatred 
for Hoiiie llnle ifi haHn.I not so mncli on the merits or demerits of 
the H II ii - di 11 Mill of eiUHtdera' ion-i f'lr I he pi’.'.pcriiy of Ins own 
parly. He insists on denunding n (jienenil Eh'di-m iuinicdi.'itcly 
not MO nuieh ii'il of reg.ird f.ir tin* Kpinii<ii of |he Ooiinlry hnt lUtMcly 
to wreck ibe PaiTi.iiiien I Act ill order to restore the I '-vt veto of 
the, llKii.-t* of Ijorda. I’lial is the whole case in a nnt.'.hell nud the 
Liberal Ihiily is fully alive to thw m.nive,s of the Oppo.silioii, Mr. 
.Vsqmth is not lilieiy to surrender, when Im is almost on the 
)n)int of Victory. He i.s deteiniincd lo proceed with the Home 
Unlc Bill tinder the Pai liaiin ill ,\(m liy pe.mid’nl iiicaa.s if p,>Hsiblo ; 
ii not, the rcspimsihility for Civil War in Irelanvl will he on the 
Hhoniders of tlio Opposiiion, wlio have ho far not ovtm attempted 
to Coil'll. Ill' llie e ioe< s.-.i.iils ihvl h.ivi; bi’Cii i ilfoi ed to tliClU by Alf, 
Asqinih willi a view to prevent blood.slied in Ulster. If Ulster 

wants peace, she can certainly have it, !f the Oppo.sition wuiitt 
u seuieiiieiit the IK. id is clear. But ii the d'tcrmiiiaiioQ 
is Ik prev'oit a .S'-ti ItMiieni and to e.^ploil an (L'.smr niel> in order 
to destroy the Pai linmentary iii»liliiuon.s and to n»fore the House 
of Lords to Hitprmiie power in the Siiiie, then there niu.st be an 
end to a sitiiatioii wli eh wooM he groto qnc if it were not ho mis- 
chievona. As the Neicf says, the iinpiinily whieli this 

troasKimble conspiracy h.isenj iyed hii-* already duin* incalciihible harm. 
Tlie driiling.* in I'Ister. the opmi rc|iiidi:i' ii n of law and order by 
men like l,ord Londondcry, Lord Uoberls, Lord Milner and 
tlie re.st, the raisi.ig ot the H ig of reliellioii in the House of Com- 
mons, imt hy ii solitary A naivliis*. blit !>y the leader of what, alill 
cills itself the constitiitiomd Pariv- — all (bis has sown seeds of 
which there will be abiin l int L nit in the future. The doclrina of 
violent re.^i'f^ulce, io whieli Mr. B.mapfnnv Imih commitfed himself, 
cannot he limited to the (hmservalive rhnly. It is ji doctrine which 
will sio ve the purpose ( f l he iSyii'.lii ali'ts vei y Widl. Not long ago 
Mr r bin .M.inii was sent, to pri'Oii for lldvi^illg Lhi3 coinnioti Kuldier 
to I'efese to sho o doiMi th,’ \vi, riving man on sirik'*. At llie HamO 
lime Sir E livard (hirson was loviewing n iclH.d army in Ulster 
organised to overawe Ihirliaiiient, and al tliis liinimmt a 

bhtdd- .Marsli.al, who issiill receiving a limid 'oiiie pensinn from tllO 
iS’elc, is engineerin' a scliemn to preveuf, ilpi GoviM'limeilt 
from employin:' llie .\i tnv in any way (li-y m ty decni iiecc’iHniy 
ill llie iiitere^iK of law and order. The meiiiiing of all i|ii« ia 
periefratni ' deep into the mind of Ihe coiiniry. Nor wiii t,li« effect ’ 
lie bmiled to hese vp!iere>-. in ihcvcry i.ssnes in which llie Unionist 
I’l'c.s.s isjnstilying Oivii War in Ulster, it is carrying on ti mi*- 
ehievo.H iM'iipaign f >r in III' strio r oii meisoros in Indii, Against 
what ? Not .a^'ain.sl opi n ichcllion, not against civil war ; blit 
agii'fist the sinall elenient of popular liljer'y at present eu- 
j '>' 0 1. Scor>‘s ot newspapers have been co tii-caicd id India for 
the most oi'dinarv ci'i’.icism ol t.lie ( Toveriini'-iif, while the very 
n.'W'|‘.i|>ers hc.e whi. h are siqip n diig lh'*'e ateecks on tli.\ liberty 
of llie Piess are preichiii' eini war mi order to dcst.' ly ihe Govern- 
mei,t. Do ihcs,. pe pie .suppose (hat (hey can ’ilvcale violullCO 
h'.-'.re willio.il. ihe l i l aiis Knoiving .tnvihing ali.ni*. il? And who ia 
toexpl.'on lo ( he liiiii.ins (init r■•.>•is(•^l|^:'' wliich is a i'loly and h»ya] 
thn ' in Ui'lef, "b'M'e iliey have Votes, is tin nnimly anvl disloyal 
thill'' in In bn, wber < rhev have no vote--.’ li, is Kirt.-c l.'irger considera- 
tions, as wed us those inni 'it I’ely inv.Ivcd, wh <n iiiaku it incum* 
Iv'iii npoti tin* (.MMei'Miueiit, t,, i|.ive no more tiiHing with tre«$ot), 
Tliey li.ivo made llieir o.Ter, Liherais dislike il and NaUnnaliatV 
di>likr, it. h •cause it gr.avely imperils the unity of Ireland. But it 
has lieen mnde in the iMieroi o( p' iicc. If, as seeiiis liksly, i4 i| 
rvj 'cted on the second rca ling the duty of ihe Goverriineut is cisar. 

It is to revert to the Bid aa it stands, to press it (hr. ugh with nil 
the rcsoiiices at (heir di.sje'Sid, and at llio same lime to deal wilh.llm 
rebel 1‘iivy (hmncillors «iid K nights of tho (»artcr as they WOtiW, 
in similar circiimstanccs, deal with woikiag men who eonapired 
a'gaiiist tlie Slate. It is gratifving to have .\Ir. Uliurchill'a asttiira})C4 . 
that “ihe Government have h id just alioiit enough of thia fort v>f 
tillin'.'’ Tho country has had far mo.-!> (ban enough. Il It>oks to 
the Govennnimt to protect it.s Parliamcntiiry liherties again<fc any 
further outrage and it will welcome tin* Cliief W ip's rcriflwed declii- 
ration that (here ivil! he lio (teiierul ICb’Clipn • Uiit I iho Homo litdq 
Bill is ptussed into taw as final an I irrtrooahlo. 

Tu« Study ok thr EMKrttii. 

The annnnncement that U,o Senate of the London Unlferaity 
hare appointed a Committee to advise ihefti on the Best niethodl.. <if 
providing in this great meiMpofia fiw (be atm I j of matters of Iw* 
penal interest will he heartily welcomefl. The rKgrettahle f^boraifd*; 
of the averaye Bnglishnian of atnioat all matfera tonddrig tbe^ hii*% 
history, goivgraphy. sn^l temper of the overseas Dfimfnieiie, liipl 
numtion lmlt< U a mazier of chinmon kon(f|ifg,ty^ aiH|.^nd akU i% 
Is alio|i ffttitlttl and iiio4^Kjeh»(ia sotires ■ MrMIbjijw^ 
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•tanding. The scheme deserves^ the l)<*st wishes of all those who 
have the trae interest of the Empire at heart atid the London Univer- 
iitj Senate are to be congratulated on the wise step thejr have taken, 
which will no doubt be in time productive of excellent results. 

XtiR Calcutta Mosquk Incidsmt. 

The Timee of the 17lh inst. contains a brief message from Cal- 
ontta sajing that trouble lias arisen tiiere between the Port Com- 
missioners and local Moslems in connection with the demolition of 
part of a mosque and the alleged desecration of grave-yards in order 
to make room for an extension of the Kiddeipur dcKiks. We are 
also told that feeling has been runningso high that an order for the 
oessatioo of the deinolitioti work has been issued by tiie district 
magistrate. It is earneatiy hoped by ail Indian Moslems in London 
that there will be no repetition of the Cawnpore tragedy. We trust 
Lord Carmichwl will not permit this undoubtedly grave question to 
develop any further and show tiie same degree of stalesmaiisliip ou 
this occasion which was so strongly exhibited hy the Viceroy at 
Oawnpore in an almost identical situation Nothing snooeeds so 
well as nipping an evil move in the hud an 1 it will admittedly be 
to the advantage of both the authorities and the Moslem community 
if Uis Excellency the Governor would forthwith adopt suitable 
measnres for the prevention of the subseqiieut disaster rather than 
to have eventually to proceed with remedial prouesses, howsoever 
benign and reasonable they may be. The awful recollections of 
Oawnpore are macii too recent to enable one to atford ignoring tiiis 
fresh m'.>sqae incident, even at this great distance, and we are praying 
to be spared the repetition of that dreadful history. 

IwDiAS Golfwr at Oxford. 

The final of the inter-collega golf competition at Oxfprd University 
was decided Ibis week over the oourHO at Radley, when Trinity beat 
Balliol by 17 holes to ?. In the top match IT. 9. Malik, an Indian 
nudergraduatc, defeated W, F. C. MpCluro, the Oxford Oaptaic, 
by 2 holes. Malik who played splendid golf, finished the ronnd 
in 73. lie has taken to tlie game fairly recently and is already 
an accomplished player. Before playing golf, ho had imde a reputation 
as a orioketer. Uis friends both at the ’Varsity and in London will 
follow his fnture career with very keen interest, 

Tjir Indian Union Sooibtt. 

This Society, which h id lately 8iisj)ended its activities, has become 
fully aliv'0 again and every fortnight draws numerous gatherings 
to its meetings at the Etuenson Club in Charing Cross. In Urn 
post it has bail the dii tinction of entertaining some illustrious Indisn 
personages like Uis Highness the Osikwar, the Hon. Mr, O. K. 
Qokliale, .9lr Pheroi^'hah Mehta, the late Mr. R, C. Dutt, etc., 
while euilnent people like Sir Valent’nc Ohirol, Mr. Edwyn Buvan, 
and the Boilin Correspondent of ttie Times, amongst others, have 
dcUrere<l addresses before its members frorri time to time, Mr. Bevan 
having also iield the office of Hon. Treasurer to the Society. It 
owes Its origin to the effortH of Mrs. V. T,. Rny, whose personality is 
always a gwarantee for the Huccessfnl esroer of any undertaking with 
which she may asiociate hervelf. I believe she was its first pr«.sident 
and her dangnters have likewise held that office in the by-gone days. 

It is worked on thoroughly democratic and non sectarian principles 
and extends its hospitality to disti’igiu.shed Indlan.s visiliog this 
ooantry, irrespective of creed or poliiias, The members of the 
Society had the unique honour of being iiivitod by the Orekwar to 
a princely reception at the Piccadilly Hotel in the Coronation year, 
when, apart from Uis Highness himself, the Maharanee and their 
daaghter, the Maharajalis of Blkaoeer and Gwalior and Mr. Justice 
Hair of Madia* were amongst thobc present, Mr. K. C. Tnyabjee, 
who is now a solicitor in Bombay, was one o| the most popular 
presidents the Society lias had. As I have already mentioned, 
the tadian Union Society has had some lady presidents as well and 
SO it can claim to have not only extended universal Huffrnge to nil 
its members for voting purposes but to have also raised women to 
‘♦Cabinet” rank and in fact to the high dignity of the “Wordsnek.” 
Sorely this “eqnar’ tratreeut of women hy an Indian Society in the 
heart of London —inspite of the voiirmes written in English as 
to the treatment, that of a mere slave, m)*ted ont to Indian women 
bf their wicked menfolk — cannot h.it claim the envy of poor Mrs. 
Fankbnrst and her friends. Mrs. Roy and her daughters have secured 
the vote for the Indian women here and that too without smashing 
enr windows or else adopting the hunger strike t 

The Indian Union Society is certainly doing very tisefnl work 
in London, tmt I am sure the Indian cause could be served more 

fiithf^ly if the pioneers of Uie numerous Indian associations in 

l^den conld manage to concentrate their energy, their interest 
and their aitoptien upon one single institution, instead of dividing 
tiiift Uhonr, ns they do now, in so many directions. Those respons- 
ible fof the management of the vanuns e;Kiati|ng Bodies would he 

welt advised to amalgamate the different/ Soeietlet with the sole 

obj^t of establishing a common and (^htral orgonlMtion, which 
eltonld receive the oo-operation and support of evefy Indian in 
thie mleiirop^lis,, Apwt from the division of Ubonr^which ie 
twofoidahie imder the exisUag coi^ittoti»r^tlM; ^ 


notfair either to the average Indian elodent, who, though perfectly 
willidg to support any movement that concerns his country, is very 
often prevented, from the financial point of view, from associating, 
liiniself with all the institutions that are being run to-day, ind their 
number is very large indeed. The natural consequence is that, 
on the whole the excellent cau«o underlying all these movement 
is bound to fitiffer. If, however, the numerous existing associations 
could be submerged into a single powerful organisation, the Indian 
intere-st and co-operatlon — at present widely scattered — could and 
Would concentrate towards the proper establishment of such an 
in.stitniion on a solid foundation and It.s popularity and influence 
would be tlin.s assured. The Indian Union Society, the London 
Indian Association and the Indian Social Club (to say ne>thing 
of thn smaller sectarian or rather regional organisations, such OS 
the Punjabee Society, the Beharee Association, the Burmese Society 
etc.) aie at present, for instance, the leading Indian institutions 
in Tiondon, which have practically the same ainis and objects in 
view, viz,, the promotion of harmony and social intercourse between 
tlio Indians. It is obvious that those objects could be more easily 
attained if w« had instead one common central body, which etery 
Indian in London could join and which could really give him thw 
opportunity for Social intercourse with his fcllow-coontrymen. 
Gradually Kuch an institution would develop into a powerful 
orgainsation. It could servo ns the nucleus of a great scheme, 
by means of which, when fully matured, every Indian hero wonid 
bccomo strongly saturated and infused with that unifying spirit 
— whef'ior ho bo a Hindu or a Mo.slom ; a Bengali or a Maratfia ; 
a Sikh or a Rajput ; a Punjabeo or a Madraasee — which is ro 
essential for the social, moral and political advancement of our great 
and ancient country. Hero i.s a splendid opportunity for Todiah 
"statesmanship” in London. The matter undoubtedly deserves their 
most careful consideration. 

SiK KowAan Grkt om tuk Turkish pROBLKiit 
Mr. Aubrey Herbert iu moving hia resoluliuU in the Hunoa of 
Commons last Wednesday, concerning the British posiiion in that 
Mediterranean, succeeded in introducing the Turkish question in 
debate. In the course of an admirable speech, on which lie WOO;^ 
justly ooinplimeutod by (he Foreign Secretary, Mr. Herbert oohC 
that there hod been a great deal of resentment aiUong the HosUnil* 
subjects of the Crown in India because of iojudiciona uUe^anhllK 
in this country, and because of the humiliation to which lodiill* 
Moslems had been treated in South Africa, and that foelihg^ 
would be confirmed because England was associated in their mifidi^ 
with Europe’s treatment of tlie Turkish islands in the MediterronMMIL' 
The islands that dominated the Dardanelles, through which a great pdf- 
tion of their food supply come, were tu be left to Turkey and not giVi^ 
to Greece the obvious inference being that Europe had assumed thal’ 
posiliou because she did not want to run any risk in regard to her foodi' 
supply. On the other hand, the islands that dominated Smyrna 
and Asia Minor, were to bo taken from Turkey and given to Gnoo^' 
the Inierence being that the risk which they repudiated for them*’* 
selves they wore ready to indict upon Turkey. It could not ba 
maintained that geographically these wore Greek islands any mors 
than it oould be said that the Isle of Wight was a Freooh island,' 
In all this Balkan settlement Europe had taken practically onr 
basis, and it had not been ethnological, but stralegioal and bositd 
on propinquity. 

Sir Mark Sykes, who seconded the resolution, said there were two 
factors of intense importance as hearing upon the position in th#' 
Meuiterranoan. The first was the Entente with Franco and Ilia 
second was the precarious position of the Ottoman Em-' 
pira at the present time. The disappearance of Turkey mpajk 
entail the disappearance even of Uie shadow of the Peroiiyi' 
Empire. European frontier might then be establisbedi ib 
the face of which ho could not see how this Empire would 
continue the Entente which was real and deep, hnt if it could be oodaQ- ' 
gered, it was by the policy of the French financier in the Near Eosb 
That p^iUcy wok to produce eventually Iho collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire which would bo a frightful disaster to themselves. Ha 
entreated tlm Foreign Secretary to consider the financial pooitioit 
wldch wsa developing in tlie Ottoman Empire, and to strive to 
secure that the Triple Enitente, sinking all territorial ambitions and* 
all ideas of exploitation should adopt a policy ol oo-oparitioo for 
ilia regeneration of that Empire. 

Sir Edward Grey, after dealing with the qnaaUoo of the Britidk 
position to the Mediterranean, said — "Now, to go Into the qneatiodi 
of foreign policy, which were raised, there are one or two of them I ‘ 
must put aside, becanse I cannot very well bring them within th|' 
terms of the motion. It is a little difficult to get Persia into 
fqur oorneve of the inotiob, (A laugh.) 

China is still more kemoie, and I do noi think 1 could ee^blioii iha^ 
connexion of Sweden with the Mediterranean. I mast,' tlien, pW' 
them on one side, and doneentrate on the. one point, our poUey in 
regard to the Mediterranean. Our policy with regard to Turkey 
qov that the iror iBoveria to use our diplomatic in^ueoce ^m^ t^^ 
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ifttfgHtj of ih« Tnrkiah dominions preserved. There is no finsnoisl 
boyooU fti present, and, of oourne, there has never been a Hnanctal 
boycott M far M we are concerned. The Government uanoot financiallj 
boycott another country, for we do not control flnsncos as they arecon- 
trollod in some otlier countries. Dai the seconder of the resolatioo 
•poke of a very Urge loan to Turkey and nodesirable conditions 
attaebed to it, and that is another matter. As far as we are concern- 
ed we cannot prette flnaociers to lend money^to Turkey. We never 
press them to lend money, l>ecaase they Would decide for themselves 
whether it was a good flnancial o|>eratioif^ and becanse we stiould 
ioottr responsibility if we did press them. If Turkey wants to 
borrow money among Dritish financiers they roust decide for 
I themselves whether it is a financial o{>eratioo in its commercial 
I espeots in which they desire to engage. 

TonKisn Ashorakcbs. 

But this I will say. Wo have had tlio most explicit assurances 
from the Tarkish Government that they desire to put their own house 
in order, that they have no aggressive designs ir. the sente of ripping 
tip the peace and engaging in a war of reoanche in Kuropo. We 
believe that these assurances represent the real meaning and intention 
of the present Tarkish Qoverouieot, and therefore I will say at once 
that to far we are concerned we see no political objection why 
people who wUh to lead money to the Turkish Ooverument at the 
present moment for commercial reasons should not do so. That, I 
think, disposes of the idea of a financial boycott. 

Mr. Anbrey Herbert. — I never intended to suggest that England 
bod boyeotted Tarkish flnance. 

Sir E Orsy. — ( understood that, bat the hoo. member who second- 
ed the motion referred to a very big loan which was not a British loan 
end that really did apply to the same quarter which the lion, member 
waa speaking of when he used the words “financial boycott’* 

A ParOKM SCHBMR. 

Tbe Turkish Government are aware that reforms ere necessary 
to preserve the integrity of Asislic HuAnoo. I cannot go into 
details in regard to Armenia, but a reform solienie for Armenia 
has advanced to a stage at which I believe it has tbe consent of 
the Enropean Powers, which is essential, as well as that of tbe Turkish 
Qotrernnteni. I trust that very soon it would take concrete shape, 
and when it takes concrete shape and 1 slate (o the House exactly 
what ilte reforms consist of, and which are tbe result of agreement 
• between Turkey and the other Powers, 1 hope it will be borne in mind 
that it ia ranch more important to Itare u sobenie of reforms under 
which, say, the Turkish Government fakes two Enropesn jusf>ectors 
and employs tliem in the Armenian vHat^etH, and which has tbe good- 
will of the Tarkish Government, than it is to have n reform scheme 
which on paper looks much better, but has not gut tbe goodwill of 
the Turkish Government. 

A reform scheme which has not the goodwill of the Turkish 
Qoreromeot is one which is only going to be operative in pro}i*>rtion 
to the force which Is behind it, and tlio continnons pressure which is 
bdiind it nut on the part of one or two Powers, but of all the Pi^wers 
of Europe. The reform scheme which has been arranged between the 
Powers of Europe and the Turkish Govt rmnent is a scheme which is 
really g**ing to operate, and in this case 1 believe ihe?cb«?mo when 
it ia pranced will be found to be not only more satisfactory on paper 
than was expected, but that it will Iw one wliich has tbe good will of 
tha Turkish Government. It is in that Kcrise their scbt ino as well as 
tho scheme of the European P(»wors, and it will bo found that the 
present Turkish Oosernment have realim! how mneh (liey have lost 
in Bnropo by liad Government in MactHlouia and in the territory which 
they have loot,, and h<»w esivential it is (hat they should appij fo their 
fnture government the lessons whicli have resnited from the adversity 
which has overtaken them. Therefoi*e the scheme of reform will 
fstart with Tnrkiah gornlwill In ti e sense that it has not had l*cfore. 

1 am glad to have an opportunity of explaining what liss taken place 
in regard to the Aegean. Tlure ie nothing wliich Mohamodsn feel- 
ing ought to lake offence at in regard lo ibe part we have played 
in the settlement which has taken place. The Imo. member who 
moved the motion called aUenlion very truly, and I am glad ho did, 
to one or two tilings we hare done to show that we are sensitive to 
Mohamedan feeling and have the onturai synqmthy which every one 
ought to have in this Uoiiiw with the Ugiiimste Kentimeiits and feelings 
of the vest number of Mohamedans who are the subjects of (be Crown. 
The hon. mcniiier who moved tlie motion said that we alone protested, 
and made representations in regard to the treatment of the Moha- 
medan minorities. We certainly have done so, but I am not sure whe- 
ther we are the only country which has done so on more than one 
oooasion while Hie war was in progress. He also referred to the fact 
Uiat we alone had made a grant of money to Albania for the relief of 
distress there. To Miat case I believe it ie true that we alone have 
dona ao, (Hear, hear.) 

TiiS QOasTioN or tub jEasAX IslaXds. 

Then we cotoe qnastion of tlie Islands. I think the hoo. 
meinber wlio ntovei the mition overloiksvl one point wluoh we have 

ho^^to bear to ii^od-->Uia atndegiAil eSeet whloh oUogfs (ritti regard 


to the Aegean Islands might have on the Mediterranean. It is very 
germane to tbe terms of his motion to consider the strategical effect 
whicii changes in the Aegean Islands might have on tbe Mediter- 
ranean. We have bfiroa that strategical effect in mind because all 
our influence has been need — and other Powers have agreed, and 1 
think willingly — to get an agreement amongst the Powers that, 
whatever else may happen with regard to the Aegean lalands, none 
of those islands shonld be permanently occupied and maintained by 
the Powers. We did that precisely because we were alive to the 
strategical position in the Mediterranean and did not wish to see 
changes take place to affect that position adversely. But when we 
come to consider the settlement of the Islands, I think the settlement 
ought to be considered as a whole. The lion, meinber spoke as 
though the only thing involved was the giving of the island of Mity- 
lene to Greece. That is not the only thing involved, nor is that tha 
rittht way of staling what has taken place. It was not a questioB 
of handing these islands to Greece. It was a question of whether 
they should be taken away from Greece after she had taken tbe Is- 
lands, of which the population waa largely Christian. Certain 
districts of Eptrns have been taken away from Greece and are in 
course of being given to Albania, which to a very large extent will be 
a Mohamedan State. I think Molmraedan feeling oqght to be con- 
sulted, and what we have done has not shown any anti-Mobamedaa 
bias. I am speaking, of course, of the settlement for which all tbe 
Powers are jointly responsible, and for which we have no more respone- 
iblity than any other Powers. In the ease of the islands now in Italian 
ocenpation, which will be restored to Turkey under the conditiooe 
of the treaty between Italy and Turkey, the decision of the Powers waa 
that they were to decide wlist the destination of thoseulands was to be, 
and they decided that they were to go to Turkey. That was notan 
anti-Moliamedan decision, but an essential part of the seillement. Ik 
has been decided that the Island of Tenedos, because of its strategical 
importance to Turkey, is not to remain with Greece, but to revert to 
Turkey again. That shows consideration for Turkish feeling. If, 
after all that, it has been decided that the islands of Mitylene and 
Ciiios are not to be taken from Greece, it is not fair to quote that 
as an iustance of an anti-Moliamedan decision by the Powers with- 
out remembering that it is merely part of a decision which I have 
divided into four parts, of which two are positively favourable to 
Turkey and the third is in favour of Albania, where Mohamedan 
interests have notably to be considered. That ought t«> be taken 
into account. 

MlTrLBNB AND ChIOS. 

It is a great mistake to look at the question of these islands as 
though they were the only thing in the settlement and not to iiear 
in mind that they are part of the settlement and should be considered 
in relation to oilier parts. The settlement as a whole does not show 
an anti Mohamedan or anti-Turkish bias. The hon. meinber who moved 
the motion admitted that tbe islands of Mitylene and Chios are in tbe 
main Greek with regard lo their inhabitants. That is a strong 
/frma yonV case for their l)eirig under Greek rule. But why did he 
urge that they should not be ? Ho ssid they were strategically im- 
portant to Turkey. They are strategically important to Turkey, 
and the Powers have lai<l down that tbe islands are to be nuutralizod 
and not fortitied, that Greece is not to make use of them in a tensa 
hostile to Turkey and is to take preesulions to see that a aoisaooa 
ia not caused to Turkey by smuggling. We have taken as much 
interest as anybody in seeing that tlieso conditions should l>« impoeed. 

It has been suggested that all sorts of (rouble would ensue from 
(he possession of these islands by Greece, and that (hoy would 
involve a real menace and risk to Turkey. Positive stipulationir wefw 
introduced which Greece has willingly accepted which onghtk to 
safeguard Turkey against any such u‘»e being made of these partienlar 
islands. If in future it turns out that (he unravourable prophecies 
whieb have lieen made with regard to the possession of tliese i^andf 
are likely to be realir.ed, that they are lieing used as a centra of 
smuggling and political agitation, that they are being fortified and 
are likely to become a base hostile to Turkey, that they are being ad- 
ministered in a sense offensive to Turkish intereats — not only ia thai 
foreign to our int<>ntion in being a party to this settlement^ hiHt 
stipnlatbns have been intmdnced into the setllerneni to guard 
against it. I helieve not only with regard to thU Oovemmenk Nd 
any future British Government, if these fears turn ont to be trns, 
our sympathy will be all on tlie side of whatever measures may be 
suggested to secure that the possession of th^ iajands hy Greece 
shall be one which not only ensnres the iv<dfare ofkhe popnlatiotb 
but which also ensures that they are not need In SiSenM offeoMve to 
Turkey. 1 trnst that the parties to this settlement will see thaf the 
ill effects to Turkey which are prophesied are not reantod, biit tha^ 
Turkey shall be protected against the eonsequencea which the Poweiw 
did not intend to flow from the •etltemenk iit which they hfve arriri^ r " ^ 
and against whteh they have taken preoanitioi 
(Oheeva.) . 

Mr. Herbert, in view of the statement hf 
•sl^ hm Ur hIs BMioii. 
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A MiW wwkft «jfo we drew tbe attentSoo of the Bengal QorerDinent to 
the growing anxiety amongat ilie Oalooita 
Moaqoee and Muflaalmana owing to the acqniaition by the 

Burid Placet, Oalontta Fort auth«)r!tieR, with a riew to 

extend the Kiddorpore Docka, of a consider- 
able plot of land on which 15 mosq'ies and 12 grave-yards are situated, 
Tbeee mosqnes and grave-yards are in an imminent danger of being 
wiped oat, unless the Government intervenes. We have refrained 
fr^ pnblishing tlie nnnierons cominnnications that we have been 
receiving on the subject, for we have naturally no desire to etnliarrass 
ibe authorities in a matter so intimately affecting the religions feelings 
of the Moslem comrannity. Wo still hope that the Bengal Oovern- 
ment wonld remove all caiwes of anxiety by settling the question 
without further delay. Tt should niTdi, we think, be necessary to 
repeat too often that the pi'eeervation of moeqi>es is to Mnssalmans 
a supreme religious obligation. Wherever this question comes to bo 
nus^, be it at Cawnpore or elsewhere, M^isleui feelings are bound to 
be deeply stirred. It ta natural — no vicissitude of temper or outer 
eiroumstance can affect this one way or the other. It is time the 
force of this sentiment were fully recognised. We understand the 
Calcutta Mnssslmaes intend to wait on Lord Cnrmlohwl in deputa- 
tion to lay the matter before him, We trust His Excellency will 
•yrapatbetically consider the representation of the Mussalrnsns, Wo 
are surprised, by the way, at the filcnce of the Bengal Presidency 
Moslem Leagno which appears to hare 'lone nothing in so important 
a matter, insplte of the loml patriotic pretentions of some of its 
membera. 

W» publish elsewhore a letter sent to u.s from Americn, which invites 
proinjvt attention to the underlying policy of the 
Indian Exclusion Asiatic Exclusion Bill that was introduced in 

and America' tb® United States Lc;j;lslatuic sometime ago. 

Of all the Asiaiitvi re^i(lcnt in the Stales, 
the Indians wonld assuredly be most adversely affected by this policy. 
They are weak in num her?' ; they lack active and powerful support 
of the Britisli Oovernmeod; and the hnmtlia:ion to wiu'ch they are 
subjected in the Colonies of their own Einpiie is hound to In* taken 
np as ti>e most omsbing weapon against them. lndcv<»d, the letter 
we publtsh to-day amply show.s how the portion ssugi^d to Indians 
in Australia, Canada and South Africa is reacting on the ]K>8ition 
of Io<Kans in the United States. The British Ambassador declined 
io help them nnWss he received instructions from the Foreign Office, 
We do not see what hope the Indian residents can have of protecting 
their rights and the honour of their country iu sneh a aitualion. 
Has the British linperialiKm no sense of duty in this res^rect ? Is 
not the Empire powerful enough to protec.i: its own citizens 
from insults and humiliation in foreign countries? It is a very 
anxious situation, yet British statesmansliip seems hardly awake to 
tiie coosenreuces of dallying with it. 


Jr the Organisera of tine important Moslem I/cputation that recently 
waited on Lord Hardlnge had desired, 
The Mwlem DepuCa- among other things, to shut the months 
ttoa te the Vicerby. their slanderers in a section of the 

Anglo-Indian Press, they have been re- 
laii^kaUy stM^^ Their old and never- failing ^'friends,” whoso 
**adriee*^ was lavlslf^id rm thorn on tlie slightest provocation, seem to 
have frayed theic plain and unvarnished talk in a /chastened spirit, 
imd^ whether these "irietids” havo liked it or not, ^ey have preferred 
^ tn olww the end of remorse in allenoe. The /Moslem Deputation 
luM bqen atndinnslj ignored bj (he Anglo-Indian papers, witli one 
•triking exeeptlon. ^erhi^^ gl^n thoughts that are 

^o 4^p|i4dAeaiohing foreom^ paragri^a. Or It 


may be, that the pens t.iat were only yesterday dripping gall conld 
not forthwith begin to overflow with milk and honey. But whether 
it is a shock of surprise, or the pang of remorse, or only a mild 

chagrin at the passing of a coveted opportunity to play the 

old game that is responsible for the conspiracy of silence^ 

we would rather not inquire. The psychology of the Anglo- 

Indian Press is not easy to analyse — it is as shifty ae 
the political weather of wliicli it is so fine a barometer. But 
as we have already said, there is one great “friend*’ of the Mnssal- 
maus to whom the straight challenge of the representatives of thw 
community has gone fearfully home. We have been rather aroused 
to SCO the Tt/nf^t of Tnclia, which is so fond of lecturing the Mnssal- 
mans on sanity, trying madly to fit the cap on its head. It bitterly 
resents that the Mnssalmans should have gone to the Viceroy to 
vindicate their loyalty, and in their reply to their calumniators it 
sees nn “impassioned protestation” which was slightly suggestive of 
the refrain “we are all honourable men.” It ascribes certain wild 
sayings to some Moslem journal and says that “other Mohamedaa 
“journals have also acquired a reputation for ill-balanced opinioDjl 
“and screaming denunciations which cannot easily be lived down, or 
“ignored on account of any number of protesting deputations.” Oar 
contemporary is evidently too vain to forget itself and too haughtily 
sensitive to “ ignore ” things that it does not like, but H 
forgets that the huge bundle of memories that it may be car- 
rying to nurse its hate or revenge is already upsetting its mental ' 
balance. The Mussalmans know well cnongh what their needs 
are and they are quite competent to provide for those needs, if only 
their “ friends ” would leave them in peace. They have only ons 
feeling for the presumption of those who discover postulates for their 
conduct or solemnly hold forth on the virtue of sanity. It Is 
realy a curious logic that the TimeB oj India and others of the saros 
kidney have evolved iu their eampsign of malice and vilidcw- 
tlon against the Massalraans. If the feelings of the Mussalraans of 
India are stirred by overwhelming misfortunes to Islam abroad or 
by some deep sluK'.k to their religious sentiments at home, they ars 
dubbed sedition mongers. If they desire to clear thsir character of 
tlie aspersions cast by their calumniatorH, they are said to be protest- 
ing their loyally too much. .Perhaps the Times of India and others 
of the tribe desire the .Mnssalmans to remain only as a perpetnal 
text from which they night preach high political sermons aeoording 
to the needs of the hour. All we wish to say is that the Mnssalmans 
will hold on to the course that lies h'fore them, undeterred by tha 
ihreits and uninfluenced by the cajoleries of interested on-lookers* 
and wo trust even the Times of India will live to learn it. 


Wk have received a copy of the sad petition which was sabmitted 
some days ago to the district magistrate of 
A Remarkable Basti by il41 Mussaliuan residents of Meha- 

Petition. dnpur, Bargadwa, Sawaipar and some otlier 

villages situated within the jurisdiction of 
the police station Uska in the dif?tiict. The petitioners state that 
since Ociober, 1913, thi*y have been molested and maltreated by a 
number of their Hindu fellow-subjects in every conceivable way 
“simply because we did not consent to give np the qurhani of cows 
“wholly and definitely on the oec.'isiou of the last Baqr’-Eed.” They 
further state that tlu-ir individual erics have not l)een successful in 
attracting the attention of the minor local authorities ; and they 
have l.'tjen driven in con?-equenco to “approach you in a body with 
“the hope that you aill be pleased to make a thorough and searching 
“inquiry, if need be, into our real and legitimate grievances with the 
“result that our future interests will he safeguarded and we will be 
“safe and free to return to our homes without any further danger to 
“our lives and property.” The facts stated in the petition are as 
follows. Some days before the last Bnqr’-EeJ some of the Hindu 
reMdents of the villages named above sent for some of the petitioners 
and ordered them to abstain from sacrificing cows and buffalos and 
to sub4itnte goals and sheep in their place. As the petitioners 
were unable to give any pledge to that effect, they wore threatened 
with h'nts of damage to their lives and property. This aggressive 
attitude on the part of the Hindus is slated to have been the 
residt of tlie preachings of some bairagif, from Ajndhya, It was 
proclaimed by the Hindus by beat of drum tliat no one shall saorlBos 
cows and buffalos. “Subscription lists were opened to carry on 
“the propaganda of open hostility to the established laws and enstoni 
“of the country. Upon the heels of this war-cry followed some stray 
“acts of incendiarism the same evening, crops were destroyed in 
“some of the fields the morning following and the reign of terrorism 
“began in right earnest.” The petitioners made a nnmbet of reports ai 
the police station, but no serious not'ce was taken of tliera, “becanso no 
“lives had been lost and no very great damaive to the crops oould ba 
“pointed out at one single spot.” “We admit,” say the petitioners^ 
“that every effort wonld have been made to bring tlie culprit to 
“justice had we but lost a single life. But we proved cowards and 
“at this stage we prefer remaining so ” The Hindus were in the 
mean time carrying on “an organised warfare” and were too astute 






0 ooinmtt acU that might lead to bloodshed or u serious breach 
of the peace. The f>etitiouers fllod a iiimiber of complaints in the court 
the sttb- divisional oiHcer of Bausi, but the; failed to get an; 
4rfll^taitf Veined;. The; state that one of the odRcers, who inspected 
Iflia iocalit;, *‘after gauging the feelings of the opposite faction, 
•onl; thought of pacif;iug them b; trying to pre?ail upon one of ns 
■^to detfoiudy give up the qut bani of cows and in lieu to ai:ccpt Rs. .^>0 
*‘jfiom the lliodu /.amindurs, which olTur was very resjMJCtfully rc- 
“jeoted," The petitioners then resjMsctlolly call tlie attention of the 
4t#trict magistrate to their helpless condition, the fear of organised per- 
aaoution and violence that drove llieniw>ut of their homes and has been 
Jkoepirig them in a frightful state of misery and suspenso for many 
faoaltiH past. Palling to get a redress of their grievances elsewhere 
lihe; now turn to the di-slricl magistrate to help thoni and alTord them 
jafety and protection from the aggressive hostility of their determined 
and powerful neighbours. They state tliat the serioms impasae seems 
to have been reached “through the altitude of some of the ()etty 
'^officials responsible f ir order and good government.” The petitioners 
amure the district magistrate that they have done all they could to 
aattlc the matter amicably and return quietly to their homes, hut 
4(|ieir eff.>rta have sadly failed. They would not bo allowed, it would 
aram, to settle down to their work in peace, unless they give up 
Chair rights and pledge themselves to abstain from performing a 
aidigious duty. The custom of sac^riflcing cows nud hufTalos has 
dhUined in these villages for some generations. The petitioners are 

C or and cannot aflford to sacriBce goats or sheep. Being staunch 
OaialmanH they naturally consider qurbani as a sacred rite which 
are bound to observe. They cannot renounce this right the free ox- 
.^lOiMof which has IxKm guaranteed to them by the British rule. Should 
tfiiayr therefore, be allowed to sulTcr so long »t the hands of fanatical 
iliqaes, wheu they have done notliing and mean to do nothing to 
the BUSooplibiliticH of tho Hindus? Tiiey crave “the benevolent 
^•*P and sympathy” of t!ie district magistrate. “Our condition” 
Aey say, “speaks loudly of our nccosaity. We have loft our homes 
*^1ftth our women and children and are oainjnng out in the open, out 
^ tho Uska police jurihdictini.. This speaks for iUelf and wo need 
*^0t be more plain in language.” I'hcy pray that (a) a committee 
4gQ)iiiting of an erpial number of Kindus and Miissalmans and one 
Hluropeati member be appinied to consider their grievances and make a 
M port thereou and that (^) a thi)r(»ugh departmental inquiry be made 
llto the affairs of the Uska police station and, if any otTicor is found 
undesirable* he should be transferred. We prefer to say nothing at this 
0tpg6 in regard to tho sad and ama/.ing story that this petition dis- 
closes. We wonder nothing should have been done to look into tlio 
eondition of things even after hutidreds of Mussalmans with tl/oir wives 
md ohildren had left their homes long ago and have wince heen living 
ent in the open. They are evidently afraid of coming to live within the 
n^ka police jurisdiction? Do they fear being harrassed hy some police 
OfikiPiul^ ur underlings? All these matters require a thorough, prompt 
Uttd impartial inquiry. We have ju^t received a communication 
Ccpni a correspondent who iways that the district magistrate ha.M 
njeoted the petition. It is almost inorcdihle to us to believe that 
Aa district magistrate would thus spurn away hundred.^ of poo'-, 
INgseoatod, liaidess ^versons, whose distress Is so great and wl«o went 
knock at his door for jnstice. Wo would awsis further details and 
ihformation before we make our comments at length. But if it is true 
HlAt ilto district magistrate has refused to eus.tre for tho petitioners 
Aoma tolerable conditions for their safety, we tniMt the local Govern 
tfsant will promptly look into the mattor and see that the poor 
JKttssalmana of the villagea, now wandering al>oiit in utter hetplo.ss- 
gut the ofBdal protection they seek ond return to their homes 
without any risk to their lives and property. 

Tub liinda-Moslem conference wluoU .Sir dames Meston had cullod 
with a view to tvvnsider the best means of 
fdlada-Mosktm proUK.ting harmony and goodwill between 

|r^»oittii.: the two coniine ni tics, met at ?.<uckuow last 

week. Our 8pi*cial oorreepondent sends ua 
file following telegraphic summary of its procoediogs: — “Twelve 
^Mussalmatis and elerea Mindus attended. ITis Ilonoar and the 
‘*CUief Secretary were pireseot. Pandit Bishan Narain Dar was absent. 
♦*The following sabiects were discussed; (1) Proceisions in religious 
**{61111^18; (i*) appoiotmeots in the public service; (8) the language 
(4) separate repreNeotatina on local bodies; (5) oow-kilUog. 
^^Tkere was a good deal of plain speaking on both sides. The meeU 
lasted from 11 a. ro, to 7*80 p« m. It was suggostod that jolnt- 
ho appointed under oolieotora and commissioners. Objection 
^waa taken to hoards being formed under ofRcial control. The non- 
Mulficial members present at the oonferenee formed into a oouimittee» 
*Hyih the Baja of Malimndabad at chairman^ to promote friendly ' 
«<rfiatlona butween the two commnniiles. The committee has power 
*>10 add to its niembers. It is prematare to judge of the reauI^ at 
*HhU atage. All depends on tho apirU and the manner in whieh the 
^'eommiUeo works. It i» eneonragiog that the committee jfHl not Iw 
'**nod»r oiBoial oontrol.” It is sattifaotoiy to note that the ooit^nelnoe 
414 not ru^ to hasty resolntinns which would Kara been* 

hy the geMval Hlaia er iht nKl e , the 


Appointment of an independent noo-ofBcial committee is a wise 
step, and if it sets to work earnestly and iu the i^gUt sph^it 
no one need despair of good results. The questions discussed at the 
conference form the crux of the matter, and they can oply be settled 
amicably if the point of view of either side is examined impartially 
and receives its due weight. We trust both the Hindu and Uie 
Mipsalman gentletnen on the commiltee realise that their bnsiness 
is not to wring con^icssions from each other, but to And a settlement 
that would be fair to both. Opinions should bo freely invited and 
the Work of liio committee should proceed in a manner that would 
inspire general confidence. If the will is not wanting it should not 
bu difficult to Hud the way. If the ooinmitteo succeeds in its delioate 
and difficult ta.sk Sir .Tamca Meston would dosewa tlie gratitude of 
both the coramuuitiex iu the Province for his initiative. 


Thu news of the unanimous election of the Hon. Sir Pasoibhoy 
Curriiubhoy as President of the BCmbay 
The Hon. Sir Corporation for the current year would be 

FazuIbKoy received with genuine pleasure by Uie large 

Currimbhoy. circle of his friends and adinirers outside 

Bombay. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, in pro- 
posing Sir Paznlhhoy for tfie highest civic honour that it is in the 
gift of tho most efficient, progressive and independeut mnuteipal^ 
corporation in India to bestow on any one of its members, paid a 
warm tribute to the ability and services of Sir Fazulbhoy suid ^Dtsdf, 
out that “there was our gratifying feature, which he had just disoorered!: 
“about this office and it was that Sir Fazulbhoy became President 
“at the same ago at which ho (Sir Pherozeshah) was first appointed 
“to that post.” We earnestly hope tliat Sir Fazulbhoy ’s future- oareeif' 
will realise tho splendid promise of his early manhood. In reply 
a recent address presented lo him by tlie Mussalmans of Bainbay ' 
in appreciation of his manifold services to the cause of comtnunak 
education. Sir Fazulbhoy said ; “Yon have overlooked my fatdts 
“and exaggerated the importance of what ( have been able to aobieve. 
“I am sure much yet remains to be done, and, with your kindness and. 
“co-operation, I hope to dedicate my services to the wetfareaod adranoe-' 
“ment of ray community for the rest of iny life.” This is a noblu 
resolve, and for a man of Sir Fazulbhoy ’s talents, liesure and position 
it is not difficult tc realiNo. His cominuntty expects great-thingi 
from him, and ho would surely fulfil the promise of his manhood at* 
well as the liopos of his frion-h, if bis resolution is fixed and unshak'^’ 
able and liis purpose is not sufftred, through inevitable ob^taoles, 
difR'’u!Hoi and disappoiulments, to grow dim. 


Loan IIaldaxu, in recently delivering tho annnal Orieghton fbotzrw 
at University OoKege, London, took aa his 
Diplomatists and theme “The Moaning of Truth in HRstocy.'**' 
History- Sir Edward Grey, who presided, iDtroduced 

the subject in a speech of greot suggesrivs.- 
ness and lucidity. He himself fills an active and important role 
to-day in the sphere of international politics. Much of. the raw 
material of a very engrossing department of contemporary history 
has in recent years home more or less tho impress, among others, of ,. 
Sir Edward’s personality. It had boon suggostod to him that he 
might explain how diplomatists by thoir inveterate habit of totlio^" 
tho truth in thoir own day, wore doing ail they could do to make 
tho work of the future historiau easier. In hts opinion, however, 
the difficulty, so far as the dlplom itist wa,-* oonoerned, “was not to 
“toll the truth, but to get it believed when one had told it.‘* It Is ea 
edifying couimentry on tho reputation of Diplomacy for a plain, straight 
forward hal>it of dishurdeuhig itself to the uninitiated Any diploms- 
tist worthy of his craft would, in fact, despise all free indalfeaiM ill 
this habit as professional roconi^tence. When a veil is 
withdrawn on rare occasions, it is often intended as a ' ^ 

send the pack of curio.sity-huuters of? their track. Whetaar 
historian would find it easy to disentangle “truth” from thf csliipo-^ 
lated “indiscreti-ms” of Diplomacy ns well as from its discreet, r^loeti* 
oes it is hard to tell. There can be no doubt, however, th^ 
diplomatist is in s very special sense making history. Tba HlstorUn, 
that comes later to piece together the bewildering npulltt^U^.. 41^ 
accomplished “facts” into some sort of organic relation, reipl fttt^ v 
them ideas, tendencies, and broad significance and Inakcs ilii dry *^ 
bones live again after his own inner image of riie pisubd/liQd 
epoch. The inner atmosphere in which the diplomaltisi plica 
craft rarely reveals itself to the hi^oriam He freqacfitly micsec tbf v 
tone and the gesture of the age; no inward ninalnai^l^ (M ^ 

fully light his path to thb hidden Kpnngl pt motl^ iuid chanu^ 
of tjie diplomatigt; no affortoan bring liim into aqd lotlnii^ 
toheh with the real sources of the d4^1<Hpalltst*e f^OBer ai^ the 
which he worked. The most suooessf iil ^.l^i 

lar sense— is in reality in artift, h^'^nwnes hja 
rscoioJed deeds and thimghto and . Iio^ 
niateriali- to give it a coalite ezjfir^u^fi, 
his^nm are his owdcreatWtt^' It is' 

'it thOTrefieCt tl^,psirt’'faltll^n^l3f::nn:rd 
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Bor «T«D if the eotire hiatorical literatare of the world were a merely 
riohlj>embroidered vesture, fashioued out 
Tnidi in History. records of the past, through which 

iodividuals gifted with strong literary iust: nets 
have tried to Bud self-expression, it would be ditheuit to disiniss it as 
a mass of unreality. Fur one thing, it has moulded our conception 
cf the past and has thus become a living force in our estimate of the 
tendencies of the present and in our forecasts of the future. And 
Uie picture that it gives of the past is nut wholly valueless. Even in a 
caricature one can visualise the real features by some elTort of the 
imagination. And historical iiterature is not all a caricature. At its 
worst it is unmitigated falsehood, but in the hands of the best masters 
it has given several valuable glimpses of “the truth.” The defect of 
the bias of persunality, which even the best specimen of historical 
literature bears, is a huniau limitation that it is impossible to remove. 
History lias its massage, and it is nut all proHtlees. According to 
Sir Edward (irey, two things should be sought in the study of history. 
One is some help in understanding the tinio in which wo live our- 
oel ves. In our own age it is very diilicult to see the wood from the 
trees. The historian can show us a past age stripped of all that 
was trivial, irrelevant or transitory in it and can bring out what the 
life of the period really was, what people thought really mattered, their 
point of view, their lasting and permanent work, the tendency 
of their age. Tlii.s could help to save us from confusion and muddle 
and to make our own eBorts some permanent contribution to the 
pattern and w^irk wliicli our own generation is doing and which would 
be reoogiiiseu by future historians as distinctive. The other thing 
we get from history is the lesson to he learnt from the conduct of 
prominent and gr<*at individunl.s, (he limitation in public work of 
eh aracter which was not supported by suBicient intellect, the failure 
even of the greatest intellect when it was not accompanied by suBi- 
oient quadties of character. Lord Haldane uiuinly discoursed 
on the scandard of truth for the historian. He advanced 
tiie analogy of the artist who painted a portrait. Art in tlie highest 
aense has to disentangle (he signiBcance of the whole from its details 
and to reproduce it. The tru .li of the art is a truth that must be 
borne again of the artist’s mind. No mere narration of 
details would give the vliole that at once dominated 

those details, and yet did not exist apart from them. Tlio work 
of the historian and the artist seems to he so far analogous ; both 
are directed to finding the true expression of their subjects and 
neither is concerned with uccideuffi of delnils that are h.'rluiton.s. 
But the former doea not possess the freedom of the latter, if 
he uses as complete liberty as the artist claims, ho is reckoned a.s 
belonging to quite a diffeii tit prol'ession — (hat of a writer of his- 
torical romance. The triu) historian miwit be exact and jot a 
lord over his details. He must noilet his views on the whole be dis- 
torted by a pr/or< ». on leptio us (hat are ahsiract and inadequate to 
the riches of the locls of life. Loivi Ihvidane thinks (hal the 
historian n>ust be a man of art s-s well as of science. It may be 
possible to a certain degree to combine art and soienoc in wriiiug 
bistory, but a pel feet combioalioo is out of the question, hcieiure 
Oms for exactitude ami generalisHtion at every step, and it would bo 
the Iwtght of absurdity to iiuagiiio liiut nuy theory or prin upla cao 
for a moment be framed to compieliend such an ioeommeiifiurahle 
thing a« life. Social sciVoccs are not simply imperfect, they tian 
nwver 1*6 snre of their ground. As Lord Haldane hirnHcif ob-serves, 
itiaa mistake to supposu that ststermen are always conscious 
of tliw ends which they are accomplishing. It is not by the piecing 
together of mechanical fragments but by a procesH more akin t"- 
the development of life that societies grow and are efianged. There 
is than an iuevltahle element of what seems at first sight to bo 
■nramfify in even the beat work of liistoriaus. 

hOfiU Moelby’s range and power of liiought in a bold, pliiloso- 
pKical survey of history iiave been gome of 
Potitics and History. the most iilumiuaiiiig sources of wisdom to 
lag generalioii, In his recent short volume, 
^titled Aofra ori PoUticn and Hintovp, he, iuquires in hia own inimit- 
able way if history can afford any valiiaLle guidance in the conduct 
pf puliiics. As an able reviewer says, he has in those Notes delivered 
Wiiiaelf of a searching criticism of contemporary civili:-a(ion. He 
is anggesUVe as well as elusive in propounding a oimihor of questions 
with which he voofroiits the reader. The aspect of contemporary 
pivUi^athin that has most strongly impressed itself on Lord Morley 
ig its ritrhiik^ The student of puhliu aff iits cannot fail 

ttr rplkiark to-day an enormous impetos to logi.slative innovation 
poppled trith an impalienco of legal restraint. “ The whole trend 
«oftn6deni %hjlotion,” says Professor G. H. Morgan, “marks a 
** progress from contract to status— the legal/relaiiong juf parent 
' <‘abd <shild, of hitsband and wife, df emptoy/r and workman, of 
<* doctoraod patWot, ft»d tenmit/are all undergoing a 

** obapge in the dirocki^^^ legislative regulation. Wheiher these 
• ** k^jj^pewjs wifcii or outpace the development of ^ individuAl 

; >1 ktt #nxidu(ii and urgent^oestion , Inapile of this 

fnnottooi- ;-oKth0: Shite^,perhai>»' bd-attw; . 


“ authority— civil oommotion in Ulster, * tyinpBtlMtio ' strikes in 
“ one or more of our great industrial towns, bints nt revolution bj 
“ our Conservative Party, and threats, and more than tiireats, of 
“ * sex war’ by the champions of Women’s suffrage. Ben are at 
“ one and the same time eagar for legislation and impatient 
“of law.” Where, it may well be asked, are |)eople to look for per- 
Buation, if not for authority, in all this ferment of change 7 l<ord 
Morley has faith and hope in the iuBuonce of educated opinion. 
The habit of loose-thinking and slipshod- reasoning has grown 
amid the conditions of life that have contributed to the general 
instability of mind, but ho thinks the chief corrective for this is 
a ro examination by the universities of the foundations of political 
belief. And this leads us to the ccuiiol question ; What guidance 
can iiistnry give to the student of contemporory affairs and more 
pni'ticulai ly to the politician and the statesman ? Nolliing was more 
charncterisiic of the period about the middle of the nineteenth 
century iliau the /.eal witli which men set themselves to make history 
the handmaid ol puliiics. As Professor Morgan says, “ different 
“ iiistoriaiis at different tin:c.s discovered an iiicxoiaCio movement 
“from status to contract, communism to indiviUuslism, aristocracy 
“ to democracy, autluirity to liberty, custom to law, myth to religion, 

“ religion to morality. Oihcis again have seen in history the divine 
hcgcmi'iiy of a race or the apotheosis of a creed. ..It is of this 
ujiprojiriai ion of history to politics that Stubbs must sorely have 
“ been (liiiiking when he Kuiirised tlio attempt of men to prove 
“ that ‘ all tilings would have been exactly as tliey are if everything 
“ ‘had been diunietrically opposite to what it was.’ ’’What then do 
we mean Ity truth in histvoy \ If it means veracity, it is surely 
the jirimary business of the historian, lint veracity is not the 
same thing as value wh ch the philosoplier has to find out and 
e.stimato. As a law of life history has its limits. The rulee of 
conduct must bo sought and found in tlie investigation of the content 
of one’s own expeiiciico. “ These are things “ says Professor Morgan, 
“which each generation of men must work out for themselves ; it 
“ may bo with fear and trembling. History cannot perform for os 
“the office of philosophy. It is not a criticism of life, though 
“ it inav occasionally supply the mateiials for one. Evtnwhen we 
“have advanced from the conception of the historian’s object as 
“ ‘ What liappc.iod * to ‘ I tow or why it actually happened,’ from 
“ the de.scripiive to the causal, we are still a long way from the 
“ imperious contempoi*ary problem * What ought to happen 7 * ” 
Geneialisutious of history are not comraauds. if they are accepted 
as the “ l.iw.s ’ of life social will and purpose will be paralysed 
and the human spirit would lose all energy and enterprise. 

Man is his own star, and the soul that can 

Uciidcr an honivsl and a perfect man 

Cuitmi.aiidH nil time, all infliietic,e, all fate ; 

Nothing to him comes early or too 

Hnt if history is not a very reliable guide in the solution of contem- 
porary problems, its value as an instrument of inlcllcctnal training 
and culinrc can not be ignored. It (uay not yield laws of life, but 
if wisely studied it can iiupnrt breadth of outlook, tolerance, sense 
of propoition to the mind of the student and may endow him with 
that slcadinesH of nerVe which is so necessary in dealing with men 
and affairs. Lord Morloy thinks that history “ is very convenient 
“to the politician — a plausib'e parallel makes him feel surer of his 
“ground.” And this is its greatest snare — it can not contradict us 
when wc read our opinions into it. Stubbs was doublful if history 
Would make men wise, but ho was sure it would make them sadL 
Some of its most profound students think that it can throw little 
light on the doubts and controversies of the hour and that man 
can never hope to divine the future by reading the past. It would 
perhaps be nearer tbc truth to say that man can never read the 
past fully and therefore correctly. And this is the real limitalioo 
that besets history as, indeed, all human knowledge. The hortxooa 
shut mercilessly behind us and before us, and tbo mind’s eye can 
only range over a brief space through the intermittent light of 
fragmentary human experience, and cannot penetrate the immense 
d.iiknes.s around. The light itself changes colours, and (he eye is but 
a creature of the age. it is the sense of these studependoiis fixities 
which brings Lord Morley to a pause and forces on him the question : 

Is there Progress ? As Professor Morgan sajs, we all believe in 
Prog re.ss to-day, but do wo achieve it ? Have we any clear concep- 
tion of what it means 7 “ Wo are, as Analole Franco reminds 
“U(i, working upon the roaring loom of time even as tlie weavers 
“who produce the Gobelin tap stry — we work without seeing the 
“pictures which we weave.” There is much that can be said to show 
that the present age is an age of progress in the real sense of the 
word. There is a quickened social consciousnssa and a deeper 
appreciation of our mutual obligations. Eduention Is growing 
liberal, speculation is becoming freer every day. Lord Morley, 
though expressing no deHnito opinion, seems to think that the 
achievements and efforts of oontemporary civilisation are hot (|iU a 
delusion and a mistake. He sees around him “ equity, candont* 
“diligence, application, charity, disinterestedness for pnhlie ends, 
“courage witbnut presumption.” He reciies the tribute of Sophoclet 
to the unconquerable mind of man. His message is one of ho|[Mi 
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W« ooncluricd our first artielo <fii the subject published in the 
Ust isBiie by slalinjf that the crisis ot the ofTiccrs’ rcsi^^aialions with 
reference to the qiu-stinti, wliellier the Army eotild bn forced to 
eoercc Ulster, was averted, but it was averted only at the cost of u 
Still greater (;riHis with ret'ertuicn to the tjuestion, whether tin* Army 
could ask for ami obtain ii'surances from (ioverninniit alauit tlie 
manner in which it would las ntuployed hy tlie Civil ]).iwer. 
This question is indeed of the iiIrnoMt inq^ortance. and tin* hisf-uian 
of the British (huisiilntion would lniv<^ to include thi-. seemd I Mster 
crisis in bin accouid of the p idtiou of the Anny towards rarlianient- 
»ry Goverutuout. U has involved the msiitnation of (he Secretary 
of 8tat<* for War ntid of two tnilifary odicers holding important 
posts, Huoh as Field-MarsliHl Sir John h'rench, the Chief of the 
Oonoral Staff, and Ideotenant (Jeneral Sir dohti ICwart. ft all 
blit involved the resignation of a ritttt<*sman like Ibord Morley and 
of General Sir Artlinr Paget commanding tlm troops in 
Ireland. Uven more significant is the direct assumption of the 
charge of the Army as the Secretary of .State for War by the i'riuK! 
Minister himself. In fact it is only l)y taking these grave and 
unusual steps that the Goveriiniet»t 1ms eHcn})e(l a general resigna- 
tiou of the Cabinet following (»n the revolt of the Ui[)eial back 
benclioH, 


Before we can enter upon a disiuission of eseential the 
pointu in the controversy, it is necessary to ascertain what it wjiw 
tlovt the Government instrucN'd Sir Anhur Paget to do and what he 
did, what it was that General Gough dmuaruled and what lie sei’ured, 
how far the entir«» Ouhinet was reN|. i)nsd)le for tlie action of Colonel 
Seely and Generals French and Ewart, and how junclt further these 
UjeponRiblu authorities of tlw* Army had gone. It u? notew*)rthv 
that Sir Arthur Paget’s instructions to olTieers were not iuohuied 
in the White Paper iwued by the Government on tlie 2hlli of Mar<di, 
and Mr. Bonar Law in the Cominoms’ debate iusiflted Umt 
everything turned on what General Paget said to ilie officers, 
and yet this Colonel Sooly had refused to te.J the Iiomo. Howovet. 
now that Sir Arthur Paget hai^i called at Downing Street and Mr. 
McKenna has communicated to the Ihiuse of O unm ons the slaieinent 
of Sir Arthur Paget to the Ministry, it Is possible to see, even 
Uiuugh it be dimly, what instructions Sir Arthia Paget had received 
hrom the Qovwuuieot and what conimuniostion he in Ids turn had 
made to the Irisli officers, Mr. Winston (Iffiurohill told the Jloube 
that regarding this new rcinforcement.s sent to guard the depots, 
Genuial P«got was consulted and was of opinion that it woiffd 
catue inUiuso «.\eitomont and a crisis. The Government did not 
view the matter so seriously, hut eonsujted Mr Birrell and acted 
on his advice. Tluvie movements and none odier were approved 
by the Cftliinet in principle, and the details were approved at a e( n - 
firenoe of Mr. .\siiuith, mmuliors of i he Govornmenu heads of the 
Army Council ami Sir Arthur Paget. Nrmo of the Ministers 
lieliwed that would hum bloodshed, bill General f’aget took a 
most serious view, lie was lold that, if neceesaiy, reinforcements 
should be seflt fnun I'highi-idl. Regarding the possibility 
of dioaffectioa among officers, Gcreral Ihigei was given two rules : 
jlwt/v, officers ordered to support the civil power were nor. to be 
allowiM) to resign, but if they did not obey they were to be diKvnissed; 

indulgeneo might lie rhuwu to officers do>niciled in Ulster. 
Mr. Chtmdull added that it was neve, intended that thc»e rules, 
given to General Paget for gridance i i ca«c of eniergoocy, should be 
put to the offioera in the lovin of qucsrion -i iud that there was a mis- 
onvieratatiding on that point. According to M**. Me Keuna'.s statement, 
Six Artiiur Pagot had iofoimed M S'. As<julth that the only qsuvstion 
pat to the Geuerala was, whetlnur they were jireparevl to do their duty 
before any other conaideraliou. Ic was not his intention that the 
Oenerab) shouid put queaiiona to the subordiuati^. He had als<t 
informed Uie (Senerala that officers whose luuues were in l'lsU>ir might 
temporarUv withdraw if operatimis lHK*an»e neoosriary. He roqueetod 
tho Oenerala to ascertain tlie number of officers thus withdrawing. 
Sir AxUvur Pagtu was asked whether other ofHviers would be allowed 
to resign. Be replied that refusals of duty would re.mlt in diemis.sing. 

There was evidently a bungling of the thing and, howsoever the 
misunderetnuding aromv neithor the Goveroment nor Sir Arthur 
Paget oan be congratulated on their management of the situation. But 
even if Sir Arthur Paget was responsible for this misunderstsndiug, 
the Government and the Army Council alone were responsible for the 
still more serious bungling when General Oongh was called to 
the Office and returned with written assnrances in Ms pocket. 

In this oonnection t4»o it is with the utmost diffienhy that che 1« 
able to pieqa together Uie story of the tn^nsMtioo, We have 
alreedy dttdieatod in thn artjela in onr Uet ieeoe that eeah; ^ 


fdtieral pa})€rs were far from certain that General Gough bad 
rejoined unconditionally, and that the bad dearly asserted 

that General Gough had received a written assurance from the 
Govermnoot that the troopa would not be used to coerce Uh'ter. 
It is true that when .m the 2i5rd of ilurch Mr, A,xf|ijifh ’3 statement 
was interrupted by a Unionist who asked : “l.s General Go«lgb 
“reinstated ?, ’ .Mr. A .ipiith had replied : “there is no question of 
“reinstatement. He was mwer d/sinis.sed” and that when Mr. Bouar 
r.aw interposed : “his sueocssor wa.s aetunlly mentioned,” Mr. Asquith 
bad replied “that wa.s pending (ireneral Gough’s explanation. He 
“and all the (»fficers coneorned have now returned to their Brigade,” 
and linally wli<‘n the T’ninnists asked : “Uiuv-mlitionally V' Mr, 
Asquith li!is re[)li(>d ; “(Vrtainly. ’ Xeveitlieless when .Mr, Morrell 
lia I point'*d out that tlif* (jn'*>,ti. n whether or not General Gough 
liad returnevl to Ireharid on terms liad not been answered a.od hs 
asked ( olonr*! Seely for an an.swor, ('oloriel Seely did not reply. 
Again, on tlic following day Mr. .Anierv, a Unionist, moved the 
rediietioii of the A nny Estiinat es and declared iJiat General Gough 
had r^'fiiseii to ae(;cpt (hilonel .Seely s verbal a.>,surancos that neither 
he nor his troop would lie usr^d to coerce l.'lster, and had got 


written assuranee, liispite .jf this Colonel Seely d**ferred Ilia 

.Statenienf until the following day much to the dissatisfaction tof the 
liberals, who <* <peetel an immediate e.v{>Ianation of the nature of the 
a'-'Uranee-. given to Brigadier-General Gough and his comradon. 
The opirii(,n in tlie l.obby was reported to be that the Government wag 
threatened with a wides[)read revolt, and that the Ijil)erdls were very 
angry at the G overnment'.s .snpjio.-ed yielding to the officere. Oa 
the J.dii of March uiVV^lnis} I’aper wa.s issued containing correapond- 
enee in relation to tlie evtmts, but the summaiy cabled to this 
country did not explain tlie pointed issue whether General Gough 
had rejoined unconditionally or otherwise. Gn the same day Keuter’g 
telegram informed u.s on the authority of reports in ilie papers that 
the offieerH' interview at the W.tj’ Office, evidently on the 22nd 
of March, was niost stormy. Sir John French had' criticised their 
action as mmiting ttie severe-st punishment, but it is not without 
interest to know that it was u former Uomraandei in-Chief of the 
Axmy, in India, lend Roberts, whoso intervention is reported to have 
restored a better feeling. Finally, a voluminous ducuimmt, replete with 
legal technicalities was presented to them sotting forth tlie conditions 
under which they would undertake to serve in Ulster. General 
Gough's reply, however inconsistent it may have been with hia 
c'./iulnct at the Cnrragh camf), was very ingenious and showed him 
to lie rosourcoful at Icavt in diplomacy. He said we are plain 
soidiojM and do not understand legal tenu«. So to the gentleinan 
fully familiar with military di.scipline,' but not worst in legal Uichni- 
oabties, adoenmentof a less complicated nature was supplied which 


he signed. This is the first mention of something in 


writing, but as this document wa.s signed by the oflioers and 
purported to set fortfi the conditions under wluch the officers 
would undertake to serve in Ulster, it could not have 
t.een the Uabiuei document with the War Gffice additions 
which has formed the subject of ho much contniversy. 

To tliis Colonel Setly referred when announcing his resigoatloq and 
said that it was .signed by himself, Field-Marshal French and Lieute- 
nant General Sir John Ewart and that it was a Cabijiet doenmont, 
but the signatories liad inadrcrtenfly added the concluding paragraph* 
which gave the appearance tj at the officers had .^eciued terms. 'The 
papers had subsequently publi.shed that Field- .Marshal French and 
Lieuteuant-Genmal Sir John Ewan liari relmdantly signed thepam- 
graphs wliieh were subsequonily repudiated by the Gowrnment. Now 
we havu the following Ministerial statement before us about tlii* 
controversial doemnout. We have already quoted what Colonel 
had said about it. Mr. Asquith explained on the same date that ihn 
Cabinet had considered the letter to General Gough aa contained in 
the White Paper with the excepUon of last two paragra^Jja. Xhean. 
ho said, were inadvertently added by Oolouel Scelv without the know- 
ledge of the Cabinet. The Government, he declared, would never 
wsent to tlie claim.s of officers to demand assurance# from tha 
Government. Sir Edward Grey said that when the Cabinet authoriaed 
the communication to General Gough the Generars letter of 3grd 
March was not before them. The paragraphs Cplrmel S^iy Imd 
added were harmless enough in themselves, but the Cabinet was unable 
to endorse them because they apjwarcd as ao answer to Genentl 
Gough, making conditions. The Government, said Sir Edward 
Grey, still maintoined that General Gou|^ had retoroed uneondittoo* 
ally. They stood by Wie drat porBim of their bomnwiimoatioB and 
were responsible for nothing else. Mr. Austin Chkmherlnin ch^rao 
ierfxed Colonel Seely's resignation as a'> |iut-up jobi and said tbat 
Cobmel Seely had prepared the paragraphs, which the Goremment how 
repudiated, in consultation with Morley and add^ that, if tii«M 
Ministers remnioed, then the paper they had i^prbved was bim^ag’ 0ft 
their colleagues. Mr. Cburt^l repudUted the atateOMint and saiS 
that Lord Morley hM neTer revised or <»ainiiied the 1 . 

Five days later Uti ChttwhUt aiMkqrted whett ^ 
assnnmi^ ware givea the C^net of 
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of the Cabiaet “cut it down aocordingly, handed it to Colonel iSoely 
“and left the Cabinet.” On the next day, however, Mr. Churchill 
atated that he had been betrayed inU/ a niia-statetuont on tlie previous 
day and that the luetuoranduni containiii.i; Brigadier-General Gough’s 
demand wus re.-^d to t!if Cabinet which d> r'ioed to agree to them. 
From this it would appear tliat even Sir fvhvard (»rey “was betrayed 
“into a mis-statement” on the ^bth c.f ilarch, when he said that when 
the Cabinet authori/ied t)»e coutmiiaicati oi to General Gough, the 
Geutral’s letter of 2ord w as la-i; iyeforaa tluMii. This is indeed an 
extraordinary belrayul, sand ..ue would \eiy aiaiioh like to know how 
it came about. As regaiads (.■‘iid Morlcy’s saaari' in tlao tra: nsus-tiou, 
his lordship himself stated that (haloiiaal Stsaly had slaown him llae 
famous two jiaraigraphs wlaiela did not lappeai' to liiaaa to dider in 
substance from the viaovs expressed by (he. (hibinet, .aiad in answer 
to Lord Cur/on’s chrii}ict<'ri8tic iiaterjectioti, asking wlay. as ( 'olonel 
Sotdy has resigaied, liord .Morley was still Mijdstor, he explaiined oii the 
following day thac he hud raot, lesigued, lital that il'Coloaael Seely ’.s lirst 
resigiaatiou had been aeet'pled bis would liave followed, lie bias furtlaer 
explained that Coloind Siwly's second resignation was (»n tiie entirely 
different poitat, that it might not ajij'car tliat f ho Minister hticl .nadai a 
bargain. liOrd Moahy himself never saav Geiaeral Gi.ngh's letter. 
We e.onfe.ss these timid and hnailLing cxpliaiiations, whiida reqaiire the 
repeattid publieation of i.trutu, are naoro coaifusing thaia explanatory. 
Tiie P/oner,- special correspondeiit dms inbo Tned us that Genera 
Gough, ai ter seadng (.'olouel Seely's added paragraphs and remarking 
that soldiers did not. tiuderstand legal siihthcties, asked in writing 
whether tiau documcnl meant that he could tell the olTietu's 
that tlujy Would not b.t used to force Home Itule on Idl.ster. Sir 
John French, lie adds, attended and signed some form of assent. 
Versions vary fioin “ this is so ’ to “ I «ho;ild read it so,” the 
latter being the \orsion Colonel S»*e!y gave to (be House of 
CoravnoT.H. Giineral Gough alone has tiie authenlb,! copy. This 
in the roc(>rd of a remarksibly eonfusod and eiJiuplicateal tranaaetioii 
that we havai been able to pieca^ together, and we eunnot 
see how the conclusion cam l)c avoided tliat the (.'Hbiriot and 
the War Ofllree. between them I'ungh.J the .situation just 
as the Cabinet and tlic War Offn'e and Sir Arthur 
Paget had bungled another situation a few days hcrore. 

The net result of this medley of instructions ri signations, 
misuDderstandioags, explanatioaK, and corrections, i.s that the Inbcral 
Government has shown firmness in the end and has laid it down by 
means of a new Army Order issued by the Army Council, including 
Sir John French and Sir dolin Fwivrt, tliat in the first 
place no officer should in future he fpiestioned regarding 
his attitude in hypothetical jo-utingeneies ; .-iccondly, asking 
for assurances about orders whiadi lie might he ie((uired to 
obey was f.)rbi<lden ; and thirdly. he must obey lawful 
conjraand.s to safeguajd public propert'. or support l-lm civil 
power in the ordinary c>'c< utiori of its o'uty (U* m ease of distnrhamje. 9 . 
But while we have given hU the. dctail-a of this bungling and the 
final result of live Cam tr<i vers Y, mc have writt ‘u to no purpo.Hc if we 
fail tc impress our rcadoro that, in the words of Mr, liloyd (jeorge. 
the gravest issue had arisen »u'tjCc the days i,f Stuarts. iJepn'.senttt • 
the Government was indeed at ,'<ake, and if Lilx-rulisiu had dineded 
it wooJd have declared tha it wa.s no longer fit to control a great 
fimpire. Democracy is on its trial and on tl.-e c >urage and rosolntiou 
ot thft friends <>f lihcri » viepends tlie (jUcstion whether the country 
«diiall remain free or W f-nslaved by tnilat«.iy despotism, .Mr. Asuuitb 
apeaking at Nevpcastio tSUlion used similar language wln*ii he said 
that they were living in sonrehirg time.? wioia fundamentil 
principles were called in question and fortaines amt ^rmit i-auses were 
(it Htako. 

Let us examine a little b.ow the “Party of Law and C)rder, " the 
Party of the Constitution looks upon the matter. Wc have already 
quoted in ocr article in the last issue the opinion.^ of .some aq the 
Tory papers and the tone snd temper of them nil. But if nnyUiing, 
the Tory statesir.eu are wuristi tfian tne Cory P **('88 R'lr. La-)n.ui' liaw 
exulted over the dircomriturc of the Government, because thruiigh the 
effort of his parly “the Army was being destroyed before tln'ir eyes.” 
He said nothing wtudd save the Army now exwpt a clear declaration 
that officers of the Navy and the Army would not bo ciunpellcd 
to engage in civil war against their wish. Mr Balfour, freed 
from the responsibility c/f the Leadership of the Opposition 
and enjoying the consolations of philosophy, golf and tennis, 
waa even more irresponsible than Mr. Bonar Lavv. He was 
aviffently pleased that General Gough had been dismissed because 
jb.0 didl not Vanfc to fight against Ulster, and had boon reinstated 
idtev still saying that lie would not fight against Ulster. 

, Speaking on another occasion he preached the doctrine 
of the optional obedience of the soldier., Some Tories even 
vrentBofar as to sdggcst that the Army Annual Bill should be 
rejected by the House of Lords or so amended that the House of 
Gonmaons cordd not possibly pass tt as amended. I! this were to 
come nbost, the entire Army would bq-' disestablished, enlistment 
would fjetft. jAe Mutiny Act would be spipeuded and the payment of 

The purpose of the Army 
student ^f Bnglish History knows, to 


prevent the King from keeping a standing Army without the sanction 
of the (’oramons. It carries on to this day the inherited instinct 
that a standing Army uusanctioued by Parliament is a menace to the 
hi'crties of the nation. ITie Editor of the Wentnuninter Gazette 
bii‘; therofauc appositely said that it would be the last stroke 
"f irony that this provision slavnih] be twisted by the Lords 
into a means of restraiuiug (bi- Gonaitioiis from nsiiig the forces 
of the (h*own against a particular group of people who 
threatened a rebellion against Parliiiiiim'.t. It appears that 
>omo inctij'xMs of the Co;i.slitution.il I'aity, more hopeful than 
others, were somewhat pii/.Khd by (be piassibility of a T^lationalist’s riot 
in Belfast if a (tcuerail I'iloetioii sliuiild Coiiae, off in May and the 
Uiiioiii.sts should come buck into power. So it was suggested 
that the , A 1 my Annual Bill be so amended that only one party, 
namely, the I’^arty of liiiw and ()rdci\ should iae able to play at the 
game of relullioii with impunity .md not both tlie fdberals and the 
Uniofusls. Ollier still iiion' fantastic suggestions were made and 
Mr. d. A. Spender i.s not very wide of the mark in saying tliat nucha 
Iji'aijecL could only be luitc-liaMl in Bedlam at full nomi. T’he fact is, 
(be Toria's occupied in their coia'o.st against the Ijiberals the vantage 
gvound of Uie House of Boi’ds. so that when they wert^ in power all 
the d'ory Bills mov^d on ('ilavl casters, but when the Ijiberals were in 
power the 't'oiy House of Ijords could be elTeetively used for the pur- 
posi' of Slaughter a)f Innocents in the case of Liberal Bills. The Tories 
far out-numbering Liberals in the Army and the^'Navy and the Civil 
Service, fo.'nied the party of lavish expenditure on tlie Services, 
while the Liberals had to push forward a programme of retrenchment 
when they cuaic bjick into power. Mr, Lloyd George, however, 
hoisted Uk'IU with their own )i ctard by taxing the very classes that 
Were jscrpet'iully clamouring- for nioro money. But the Constitutional 
Party attempted to dri\e a coach -and-six tlirough the Constitution 
by aijictoucliing «>n the sole right of tlie Commons to make provisions 
for tli(‘ British Exchequer. That attciopt, however, failed, and the 
passage of the Parliiiinent Bill iuto law pulled out the teeth and 
paired the claws c)f the Ijords. Several appeals wi'ie made to the 
nation, but ( va-ry tricncral Election left power in the hands of a 
coalition of Liber.als, Laboiirlt(?s ami NationulisUi. Beaton at the 
polls, t>ie Party of Law ajui fdrder now .seeks salvation in an open, 
unshanieai rebellion, and afte.r drilling volunteers for nearly a year it 
has imw tried to seduce the! Army from its loyalty to the Crown 
and to MajHly’s (ioverument. It wants the Army to take 
up the Iiattli 3 whteli it has lo'-t in Parliament and, although • 
tilt Goveriinicnt pretends to brdieve that no officers had dis- 
obeyed orders and tlie solidarity of the jVrmy had not been 
impaired, it hs clear that the Tories had not counted in vain 
on the Tory tendencies of the officers belonging to irhat are 
now being culled “ the governing classe.s.” The result is that the 
class war, which w<a fear <.’.auDot be averted for very long in Europe 
including England, appears less distant in that country now than 
it ever did laeforc, Mr. dohn Ward, a Lab<.>ur member, was lustily 
cheered by the Liberal back benches when he seconded a Unioniat 
motion fi.-r the reduction of the Aniiy Estimates, and particularly 
when he remarked that the question at issue was whether the 
peoplt! wiuc. to imiko laws absolutely without interference from 
futher the Iving or the Army. Mr Thomas, another Labour 
nicmb('r. pointed out that if the ne.w linionist doctrine with reference 
to (Inj Army were to stand, it would bo the duty of tho Hail way- 

men’s Uni( n to use Co.OOO of their funds for the purchase of arms 

and .'iTuniuLiti.uis. “ If you want to force my class to fight you 
•‘to-n.orrow, wc. Trade Unionists, will now consider establishing 
“military orgsinisativms." The above passage, addres.sod to the 
Opro sitiop, occiuTcd in Mr. John Wards' sjacech in the 

Houtc of Coiuniona on the 21th Mar-.h and was given pro- 
luinencc the next day by tho Liberal paprs, which des- 
cribed the Ispoeche.s of Mr. Ward and Mr. Thomas as 

a turning-point in social history. Mr. Ram.-ay Macdonald has not 
always been able recently to please his Party, hut he was evidently 
in full accord with them on this occasiori. He said that officera 
have irrepared to shoot Trade Unionists, but they would not shoot 
in Ulstei- because of edass bias. He advocated tho granting of 
highei pay to oificers which would allow democrats to take Ooni- 
rnis-sions. Tlie doctrine appears to Lord Haldane to be impracticable, 
and ho said on the JOtli of March that an attempt to democratige 
the Army would be atU^nded with ciiorrmaus difficnlties. It would 
take probably fifteen years and eiitjiil enormous expenditure. But, 
added tbe Ijord Chancellor, it would not. even then eapiul the 
pjregont splendid iSiirvicc, 'J’hese are remarks quite in keeping 
with the place in which Ihi'y were uttered, namely, the Honso of 
Lords, and with the time when they were uttered, namely, when the 
Army needed a lot of patting on the back to keep it within the terms 
of fealty it had sworn. But a philosopher and military expert like 
Vigoottot Haldane could not have ignored the remarkable and rapid 
snecess achieved by tbe allied Island of Japan in dcioocratisiDg 
her army, and after all the fixing of a period of Ifi years for the 
growth and development of a rival anny is none too complimentary 
to “ the present splendid Service.” Be that as it may, it is note- 
worthy tbaL ftffifressiag a meetiing of colliers in Onmber)and» w 
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■liner’s agent said the time vras ripe for the formation of a Trade 
Union pefence League read j to take up arms and fight to resist 
oppreMioo'froni an/ source. At any rate, it is certain that in the 
fa^ of what has hsp|;)eued it will be difficult for a Tor/ magistrate 
to imprison with an/ show of conscience another Tom 
Maun for asking the soldiers not to shoot workmen. We 
already hear that a syndicalist’s “ Dpnt shoot ” demonstration 
was held in Trafalgar sqnare to exhort soldiers not to fire 
<»n workers. We are told that there was no disturbance anywhere 
and we may safely presume that J^iere were also no arrests. 

Mr. Asquith in his great speech at Ladybanic vindicated Par- 
UanientHry Government with firmness and dignity. Ho said that the 
Army had no place and no voice in fratning their policy or moulding 
their own laws, and in his new post of the Secretary of State f(tr 
War the Army would not hear of p<^litics from him, and he expected 
in return to hoar nothing of politics from the Army. Contrast this 
with Mr. Bonar Law's oi>servalion that “the least we in tl»e 20tli Ceti- 
**tary had right to ask was that when we were threatened with civil 
“ooramotion, officers cons^ientionsly objecting to that service should 
*‘be permitted to resign retaining their pensions.” Is not Mr. 
Asquith right in saying that these doctrines fiirnisli a complete 
graromer of anarchy? He repeated that the>>e new dogme-i counter- 
mined by Tory lenders woui<i tie invoked whenever the spirit of 
ta a lessness claimed to block tho ordered mafdiinery of -icir-f/overning 
society. We do not know wholher this would he (he e.isc in self 
governing societies alone, and we do not think Mr. Asquith 
would like thus to limit his reumrkH. h'or he said in the cour »<3 of the 
same speech that the Tory doctrines set a precedent which was of an 
infinite number of applications, each more disastrr»iis ifi its c .nse |uencei! 
than the one which went before it. It i.s tru . that Lord Hardinge 
has declared the rumours, alleged by tho /)^i/7// 'I’flfjroph to bo current 
(n the Lobby of the House of CotnmonH, to have lu) trnlh whatever 
tn them, and we may take this negative evidence to indicate that at 
least His Kvcollency the Viceroy has not found it ne<ft»sary to warn 
ihe Prime Minister that many olfurcrN i f the fndia.n Army would 
feaign, unless the Government made peace with the Army. But 
a Simla telegram sajs that It was well known last year that 
General Kiohai'dsotj, while he was organising the Ulster Volunteers, 
had aseuranoes of sympathy ami support from a number of ofliceis 
in (his county. It is indeed an excellent comment npon Tory tactics 
•ad Tory loyalty that, at the verj moment when Inrliau Mussairnans 
* ehouid be indignantly njpudiating tho monstrous invention that 
attempts were made by them to tamper with the loyalty Muslim 
troops,- the Viceroy should have to issue such a press 6%m'nww/V/«r 
and Us force should ! bo minimised by the puhlicutirm of 
iltoh a Simla telegram. Howovor, there is no ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and Indians must console tlieraselvcs in these 
critical timea with the admission of the Britiish VV'ar Minister 
contained in a Slate document published in a Wliite riqH*r that “the 
**law clearly laid down that a soldier was entitled ti- ob.^y an order to 
•Srtioot only if it was reasonshle umlor the circuinstunces,” and that “if 
**Oflfioeraand men believed that they were called upon to take gi>me 

"putrageons action they would, in fact and in law, he 

**iutiifled in contemplating refusing t<‘ obey, had as miglit be the 
"effect upon the discipline of the Army.” VVe df* not think wo have 
many readers among tho military, and for obvioius reasons wo giva 
lha Army in India a very wide birth. B.it wo hope our contemporary. 
Iho Akhhiv\\H keeping its clienlole well posted up in these 

naktsrs. 
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Wa have reproduced in onr last issue and in this the proceedings 
of the deluite that took place some weeki ago in the Honsu of Lords on 
Ike motion of the Karl of Se!h.)r;m on the subject of hont>nrs, not beoanse 
U Is sny concern of onrs whotiter knighthoods, baronetcies, baronies 
apd other reriotiesof the Brilish poerage are conferred on deserving 
im'sons or otherwi-ie, bat because many rfliuurks of the speakers in 
Ike Lord’s debate have a no inconsiderable application to Indian 
conditions, and we trust that those of our readers, who have come to 
regard us as the enemy of titles surf title- hivldcrs, wouKl now understand 
that our banter is after all 0<.>t so original as they thought and that 
onr ideas on the snlqect of hon mts are shared by n good many titled 
persons in Great Britain as well. 

In tho well-known phraso of Macaulay, ©very schoolboy 
knows tl»at unlike Great Britaiu there i« oocliance here of turning 
out the Governmoot in power. Although from the very nature 
of the ease indbin politicians may very often eriticiae the 
measures of the Government, they cannot hope to replace the 
Government and drive it ou^. of power, leaving it to plough the 
•ands of Opposition. In other words, there is no party system In 
India like that ja Great Britain. That been so, there are no party 
funds in the British sense of the term, though the erilies of Govern- 
ment here alen need money for the purpose of public agitation and 
have to raise subecrlpUons. Tho Government, relying ttpoik g 


•ffiUlion, bat there are many indirect mje Id irbieh 
officMs of Government nee cerUin eectione of the people w 
instrumenta in pushing on e connter-agitation. Under tlm oiixjam*. 
tances honours are not divided between the Indian Government and— - 
If the term can be strained so far—the Indian Opposifion. Thw 
Government is a fountain of all honour and, although there are no 
party funds in India, Government officals aee to it that by hook or 
by crook those who act as their auxiliaries in countering popular 
agitation liave honours easy. ^ 


Dealing with the traffic in honours. Lord Selborne said that it 
was a grievous scandal that a man whom no one would otherwise 
think of recomineuding for an honour is able to buy it just as he would 
a picture, and he feared tliat, unless the present tendency received a 
salutary check, the du) would come when some one would offer to 
buy a Victoria Cross. He pointed out that every pleygoer koowa 
that this matter of the sale tf honours is now of)«uly scoffed at in 
the theatre and it is even filing across the floor of the House of 
Commons as a taunt from one member to another. Lord Milner, 
however, pointed out that in the literal sense of the word, of course* 
honours are not sold like butler or cheese. It may even be said that 
there is no honour, however flagrantly bestowed, which fcarmot often^ 
or in fact always, he accounted for by same plausible reason besides 
the true one, and care is always taken to avoid sutpirions juxts- 
posiiion of cause and effect. Nov.-rtheless, as Lord Selborne said, 
it is believed that persons who have, social ainbilions, or whose 
wives iiave social ambitions, wli»> Imve really no claim at all to 
n*ceive an honour, believe that they cun purchase if they goto the 
right place. In some ca-scs it is believed that even where social 
ambition has never entered into the soul of the individual, temptation 
is tlirown in bis way and an honour is hawked to him. Lord Mdner 
further pointed out tliat tho bestowal of honours has a habit of 
8yiidir(»nijiiiig with periods when the Gorernment of tho day is ia 
Mpocial need of funds. He invited attention to what he chII^ tliere 
periodiciiy, the cyclical movements that seemed to affect them. There 
was a really imposing shower only when there were nrirical raonieuts 
in the lile of the Government. “The occurrenc© of these great 
showers of honours, said ijord .Vlilner, “is almost always in the 
“vear before, or year of, or year after a General KlecI ion; and one 
is almost forced to the coiicliiston that there is soni© kind of mis* 
“terloiiH relation l»etwe«n the two phenoraena.” 


permanent setUement of power upon Ueelf ind bi^ng 

pnid offioals with the eaUre resouroes of the Stat# ni lie iapogal* kai 




To do Lord Selborne jnstice, be did not exculpate his own party 
from the charge of baigaining in honoure. He said, “both the 
“great political parties have held office, the evil is a growth of onr 
“Party HysUm, and hoili political parlies are responsible for it,” 
Lord Milner also frankly acknowltdged it and saidr “Both partlea 
“have sometliing to atone for in their past conduct.” Lord Crewe 
agreed With Lord Selbonrne tliat no question of party advantage, or 
party feeling ought to be involved in ihe matter. While denying 
tliat any of them wished to adopt a priggish or Pharisaic attitude, 
he assured the House on behalf of his party that none of them was 
disposed to niiiiimisc the gravily of the subject. Lord lS**lhorue 
seemed to he deeply conscious of some of his most cynical frientki 
who shrugged their .slunilders and who said that it was prudery or 
pedantry to make a fuss over a matter which they did not regard ae 
a serious evil. He himself considci-ed it a scandal and an evU 
which among other things injuriously affected tho prestige of tim 
Crow n and lowered the standard of public morality. He bintieif 
was fully convinced of the great value of a Constitutional Moaardby 
as a public institution. Any influence, therefore, which adveme}/ 
affected the prestige of the Monarch} , the Crown, must bn $ gr«al 
public evil, “Is it possible,” Lord Selborne asked, “that thtf 
“belief that honours which proceed from the Crown can be anqidraw 
“by weaith, by whomsoever sold or howsoever got, can bo pkevaJewt 
“and the prestige of the Crown not be afTeelcii?” As regarc^ pubBu 
morality, Iw was sure it did matter whether the hall-mark of honoor 
was to be genius or noble life or position or public service, «r 
whether it was to be simply wealth by whomsoever owned and how- 
ever l>egotten. Lord Milner added that there was an eve®; wiw»w 
consequence of this “traffic in honours.” By offering to party, miawF’ 
gers the o()portiinity of collecling enormous secret fuudy it li«iped t» 
rivet tile yoke of party npon the puhlic men, to undermine iodepem^ 
enoo alise in candidates aih! in members of Parllaiiaent ind to 
submit Pailitment and the nation to tho uncontrolled and growing 
despotism of party machinery. 

It is interesting incidentally to take uwto of tlw iftimonse secftd 
influence that wealth ik acquiring in tho bonduct of public affiiirs. 
Lord Sellmrne. referring to the condition of some Other CtmotHoai 
pointed out that those who have found the thofiey for k party fanye 
eventually dictated its policy. .“Men will- diaputei” said Lord Btlx 
borne, “to the crack of doom as to the respective meiits of different < 
“forms of Oovernments, but I say without hesltaUon tPbat tlm . 
“worst fete that could befall a oonntry i« to be gOVernei|’ ky//ay 
“alUance of the canons and tlie plutoo^*? .; Jhoio is v lm ^ 

miudsd the, Ltbe^I pe«i«, tho 
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Indian Exclusion and America. 

To THB Eoitou op thk Coubadb. 

Sir, — The Asiatic Exjliisioa Bill is peudiu'j before the TT. 8. 
CongresB at the present tiiru>. ft aiins at the pennincnt exolusion 
of all Asiatic labourers fmm the United States. A» soon as our 
eounlrymen were Hpprised of the imminent danger, the California 
Chapter of the Hindustan Association of America appointed a 
eommitte to agitate the question. On February Ist, the Coinmitteo 
convened a meeting of the Hindus resident in and near San 
Franciiioo, a**, which it was decided that u delegation should proceed 
to Washington to make representations to the IT. S. (lovernmcnt 
and Legislature. Saint Tara Singh, Honorary Secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Khalsa Diwan Society, Stockton (California), intimated 
that the Khalsa Diwan Society would be willing to defray the ex- 
Mnses. The Khalsa Diwan Society at a meeting held on 
Febrnary 8rd, appointed the hdlowing gendenien as its delegates 
with full powers to act in the best interests of the country : Professor 
Sttdhindra Bose, M.A., Ph. D., Lecturer on Political Science in 
the Slate University of iowa, Dr. Bisheu Singh, andMr. Har Dayal. 

The delegate's arrived in Waahingtfin on Monday, February 
ftb. In the meant! riip, tlie passing of the Asiatic Excu-iion Bill 
had been delayed chi*dly on aecouni. of d’piumatio negotiations with 
the Government of tiapau. 


numeruus questions aslrccl and answered. Such an nnnsually long 
6e.ssinn inclictted the iiijportiuice (hat pnl'lic opinion attached to 
the misslion of tlio (!«‘legali(in, as evtoi inipoilant bodies seldom get 
u hearing of more than one hour. The proceedings of the (Committee 
will be puhl^^hcd in (lie Congrrshioiial Record and thus made 
acces>il)le to all (he pulilicists and IcgiKlators of the United States. 
Even onr opponents expichsed their admiration for (he skill with 
which the d«hgates presented and defended arguments against the 
alert critica and exjerts who support (ho Exclusion Bill. The 
Kvenhig Star published the following summary of the proceed- 
ings 

Argtiments fv'ain.st, immigration logiHlatioti to cxcludo Hindus from the 
IJiiiled Stales wen; made before the House Immigration Oonunittoa 
to-tlu}' by Dr. Sudbiiidra liose, a Hindu profesaor in the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Ilo.se urged that if the Hindu, was to be 
excluded, u “ gentlemen’s agrc<>ment " lx; entered into between tba 
United Statas and the British Indian Qovornment to restrict the 
immigration. “ There is no special legislation against Japanese 
immigration," said Dr. Bo, so. " Following the Chimsro exclusion 
law, the Japanese Oovt.rnment was allowed to save its face by 
making a gentlemen’s agreement to restrict immigration. A special 
law excluding Hindus would humiliate us in the eyes of the world. 

It is not I'ccessary.” Quc.stioned by members of the committee, 
Dr. Bose said that several British colonies were making effort* 
t() exclude the Hindu and declanui that this question was one of the 
most- important confronting the British Government. He said th at 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and other colonies were endeavour- 
ing to exclude Hindus. We are a great class of British subjects," 
raid Dr. Bose, " and are entitled to the rights of such a clafw. 
International complications may follow an attempt to exclude us," 

But tile other colonies of (Jrcvit Britiao are already excluding the 
Hindus,’’ said (biairman Burnett. " Yes, they are trying to, "said Dr, 
Bose, but the centra! govcrnm'*nt in Knglaiid luw not endorsed 
such action. If isjdoos it will prmpi Late the fiercest revolution 
tlic world ha- over known. ”.'ne people of India aro awakening, 
and if Miey arc to rem lin a part of the Itrirish empire something 
must Ivj done, some solution of this problem arrived ofc, which i* 
more rtwsonablc than any yet, gmggtisted." Dr. Bom contended 
that the Hindus are an ,Ar>an [r.iojde, ontitloi to naturalisation in * 
this country. In an Interview with Hon. A. Oaminetti, Commis- 
sioner Genoral of Immigration, it was represcntetl that the wording 
of tile Bill should ai Ic ist be altered in order to avoid the juxta- 
poiitui.n of the " Hindu labourers ’’ with " idiots, imbeciles." 
etc. As it stand.s, I lie Bill enum. n ates the classes of excluded 
persons in Hiis fashion ; "All Hindu labourers, idiots, imbeciles, 
paupers etc." 


Tbo (ielegates were favourably rooeivet*. by the Press represeitU- 
^res of Washington, The leading TMoriiirti» and evening pap.-rs, 
the PoiJf, the Herat the Star, and the TimtH, pabli.-ihud adequate 
and appreciative notice of the dei-;gatIo<i and iti mi.ss'on P/olta- 
aor Bose and Dr. Bishen Singh liile rvlewed Hon W. J. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, and Hon. W. B. VVilsoii, StHTetary of Labour, 
Tl»ey rBo called on the Biitieli Ainlmvsador, Sir Arthur Cecil 
Spring-Rice, and asked lorn if he had taken any actii.'O with regard 
to tins qnissiion, whifh nlTecled the welfsie of a large nu.'iibor of 
British eubjocta. Sir Ailhtir Ceoii Spring- Rice icplio<l that he 
had not done anytiiing, ah he had no i n>«t runt iotia .)fr<>iu tbo British 
Oovernnu'lit. The delegates asked hiiu to preiseot their ease to the 
D. S. Government, He prof.iised to comninnicale wirh the nntloi- 
ritica in London, bat declared iiitnseli' unable t<i enter into fnrihor 
diMmsaion of the matter with the deh gales. N'.xt morning his 
paM'ic reply to (he delegation appeared in the VV^adiii gt ri P,ist 
lo the effi*ct (list tiie i«.sius involred in the immlgnition of H Indus 
to other countrien were too grave to admit of n» attempt hring 
made to settle them llirongh the Briti^^h Emhas.sy in WiMliing.nn, 
This evaaive answer defined the aMiiude of the Mritish Linlias.sy 
ai the outset. Througli the courtesy nf Ropresenia' iv »3 Towner of 
Iowa, the delegates were introduced to Hon. .L L. Murnett, 
Chairman of the House Comiuitiee on IinmigrutiDn ami N.itnralixa- 
t Jon, who allowed them a hearing before the Co'iiniittee at its 
open meeting on Friday, February 13 tli. Professor llo.se ami Dr. 
Bishch Singli nppearol before iho Committee and fonii illy pr senieii 
• ttfemorial on l>elialf of the Hin lus resident in the United iS at.es. 
Tiro sHUng was opened by Professor Bose with an addreHs, which 
laafed for one hour. He was .subjected to a heavy fire v>f qnesiions 
and ohjcctlone, chiefly by the Cmigrassman hailing from C.t ifornia, 
blit he aaweced iheiri all with persuasive eki^ and well-iijf.qm td 
judgment, a« lie had maetereKl the faote and f^fures relative to the 
xnroblein with much oare audaeiiditity. An An^^riean lady also appeared 
tlif 0(»titinitt<*e to teetifj in favotir of tha llindna. The 
for Henri/ four Kwrt on wuouot of the. 

-■ 


The delegates. Professor Bose ann Mr. Bislien Singh, had the 
honor of an appointmout for an inteniew with Prosidaut Woodrow 
Wilson at lO-B.'i on Monday. February ICih, but the Preuident’e 
illness prevented him from receiving any visitors that morning. 
Tliis iiiiforseen circiuiiRtHnce caused i„i,ph disappointment to the 
delegates. The appointment was an honor for the euiire Htoda 
nation. 

Tiro ohampions of Hindu exclusion point to the policy of 
Briiisli colonies as an uuanswerablo arguoieiit in their favour. On 
aco(m lit of iiegoiiai ions with tlie .liipanest? Government the general 
AMiaiif Exciusioii Bill will pndmbly not he brought in again at 
thi-« «os-i..n ot (buigress. But some representatives trom the Pacifio 
Coast are so imp tienl tliat it is proposed to pass a Hindu Ex- 
clusion Bill without delay, while the question of Asiatic immigration 
in general i.s being discus-,ed with the govorument of Japan. 
The deh gates are fuily conscious of their hdplesmess under the 
circii instance.', as they cannot rely on the support of a powerful 
Goveniment. Whutever the is.sue my he, the del gates have done 
tlieir duly iij in tkimg a form al ami public protest agaiu.st the Ex- 
clusion Bill oil behalf of India even wiihoiit the co>o)ieration of 
the Britidi Eiiili.issy ami direeil) approaching the Goveniment 
aud fj’gi sl.ituro ot the United S.ales a3 repreieiitatives of the 
Indian uaiioit. 

This brief repirt is isrni fiir p I'rlie ati >n in the Hons Press 
The Metrip »Ii tail H iLel, SUUllfNTiyfl V. BDU'J 
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Honours. 

Wb give below some other Bpceches made in the House of Lords 
on Lord Selborne’s motion : 

Lord Willoughby dc Broke’s Speebh. 

Hauumno in the op Hosoitub, 

liord Willoughby dc Broke did uotknow that u Royal ComiuiKsiou 
on tluH Hubjeet could result iu much good hiicauKe the only people 
who could bo examined would be the l»arty VVTiips on both sides 
and he irnagino'l they would liav(; at their disposal inl'ormatioii which 
even a Royal Comiiiission w<uild have a ditliciilty in extracting. 
But let nobody think fiOrd Selbortie had brought forward charges 
which were vague and <'ould not be substantiated. Nobody knew 
that better that) bo did, for be bad dabbled in the sale of iKjnours 
biiimelf. (Lnugbtor. ) Ho did not moan t'.iat be bought his own 
title. (Laughter.) That was conferred on bis aneeslor for the 
part ho took in phioing the 'I'udor dynasty on the 'rbrone- -a 
dynanly which furnished a line of tnoiuirclis who would have treated 
nolde lords opposite in a very difTerent way from that it> wliich they 
woi« being treated by his present Majesty, (Laughter.) He would 
tell tl»e circumstances of his attempt, and was not going to implicate 
anybody on bis own sido, although, even if he did, they hud beeti out 
of office for iw) long that the iStutnie of limitations ought to apply. 
(Laughter.) He wanted a large sum of money for an enterprise 
that could not entirely be dissociated from politics, but whi«;h be 
aaaured noble lords was entirely iiatriotic in its design. ( Laughter.) 
He called on a gentleman and suggested tliat if be would give him 
tlje money bo would use his influeuec' with his j'urty to secure for 
him not a peerage, but a baronetcy only. (Laughter.) He was 
not quite sure what the price of a baronetcy was — perhaps some 
noble lords opposite could inform him — but the price he asked was 
not excessive. (Laughter.) The very natural tmestiim was; 
“That is all very well. Lord Willougtiby, but when are you going 
to deliver the goods?” (Laughter.) He certainly could not tell 
when the Unionist Party would get back to (iffitje, and said that 
he did not know, and bo was not surprised when he was very politely 
■hown to tbo door. (Laughter. ) 

Tub OiMKCT OP Hosoukb. 

With regard to the grounds on wliicb a title or an honour should 
bo given he had never been quite sure whether they ought t<» look on 
Has a reward for service done either to country or ( 4 ) party. Would 
it not be better to agree with Franchs Bm^on that it should be regarded 
an a vantage ground for rendering further service, and that particularly 
applied to tbo granting of a seat in that Mouse. An h4)iu>ur was given 
to a man in order that be might have that distinction and authority 
among his fellow-meu that enabled him l)ct(or to perform bis duties 
in the future. For that reason Mr Uur/.un went t4> India and was 
made Lord Curtnon, and Mr. Gladstone went to South Africa and was 
made Lord (iladst4>ne. It was not tlie slightest use giving an 
honour to anybody unless it brought with It the enjoyment oi 
powar, the exercise of responsibility, and the discharge of duty, and 
that particularly applied to the hereditary peerage. They might think 
that they had brought it to the ground, but he did not believe that 
they would ever hear the last of it iu thi.s country. He was prepared 
for the present to go very far in the direction of getting a Second 
Chamber of eorao Vind ba-setl on sufficient authority to correct and, 
if neoeesary, disagree etTtM}tivoly with the House of Uommons. 
Whatever shape tbo reform might take, it would never have the same 
authority that was enjoyed till recently by the hereditary peerage, 
wbiob would one day be recovered. Oliver Cromwell got rid of the 
hereditary peerage for a few short years, and reformers on both sides 
might try as moob aa they liked, but they would not l)c able to beat 
Oliver Oromwetl at that game. (Laughter.) Any Constitation 
that they might sj^ret to in the futoro was bound to be in the natnre 
of an interim Oonstitution. How long was the Parliament Aet going 
la laat? Had »t not very nearly ti^iinmed to the ground already/ Did 
H not stink? 


OpMSUSBaaTIOHS or 

01m were a Radical organiaer he would try to select his peers 
from among those who, like Jovrooks, had no legitimate offspring 
(Unghter)v because not only did conversation freqnently come to 
them aftsr a few years or months, and someiiines in their minds 
even honrs, bat the son was almost a certainty, while Uie Radical 
grandson of n Radical peer was a phenomenon that 
they could not conceive. (Laughter.) To use the hereditary 
peerage, not from the point of view of the caoims, bat of Hie nation, 
ft ahonld be sdeoted on what were called eagenio |irinoiples. (Langh-* 
tor.) He bad serioosly hoped Untt their lordahfpt would not have 
Inii^ed at that A pear shoidd be ehoson on aeoonnt of ootolag 



from a sound stock and being himself sound. He did not care 
vriiether he wm rich or poor, hut he should come of a family 
that was pairh»tie and likely to continue in their posterity the 
same qualities that distinguished their ancestors. He would be a bold 
man who denied that the present grounds for granting a title were 
dictated uioro by the necessities of tl>e caucus than the need of 
the nation. He was glad to bear the noble <!arl condemning 
so eloquently the terrible alliance between the caucus and plutocracy. 
Iho thing called democracy, of wliich they had had sudi an orgy in 
hngland for .some years past, had one never-failing vice. It. threw 
up u race of exploit<(r,s who were well de.scrihed by Mr, Price 
Collier in hi.s penetrating book, “ Hngland and the Ungh’sli,” aa 
politicians who Jived by the people on the people for themselves. 
(Cheers.) That wa.s the government from which they wer* 
Hulfering to- day, uinl w^uild suffer from in a greater or less degree 
whichever party was in oflice. 


Loud lliiAoi.N'o'h Aii-ointmknt, 

It was just as e.irrupt to extract a consideration out of a. 
man by means of a direct v(‘te as by means of the direct payment 
of a sum 4)f money. Jf u /real many of them had tried to 
get money in the sanu' way that tliey trie<l to get votes they would 
have been sent to prison long ago. ( Tianghter.) lie had meant to say 
this whether Lord Reading was in bis place or not. Me did not know 
him personally, but would Lord Crewe 4)r anybody who was going 
to speak deny that wlion Lord Reading was placed at the head of 
the judicial system in the country and bis Maje.sty wa.s advised to 
make him a peer the recommendations were principally based 
(»n what they thought the convimience and e.rcdit of the party 
rather than what they thought was best for the cnidit of the natiou? 
The oue pimer which stood between the working classes and the 
plutocrat employers with whom they were engaged in what iu 
many cases was a righte4jUH warfare was the hereditary peerage m 
represented in that House, ilia advice to those engaged in thi« 
industrial struggle was that the best chance they hud of defeat- 
ing the plutocrats was t;) uphold the hereditary peerage and 
to »ee that it was recruited from those who had got some 
instinct, some tradition and who had been brought up in thoae 
)»onoural)le. relations between employers and employed wbioh had 
always prevailed in this country in the past. 


Ljord Ribbiesdale's Speech. 

Lord Ribhlcsdalc said he did not mean to go into 
the question of ]>arty funds. He had had very little to do witk 
them and had always expressed a profound reluctance to 

subscribe largely to them. (Laughter.) But, like the noble lord 
opposite, although he had not exactly dabbled in getting hoooam 
fur |:>eoplc, he had Iwen. he believed “a[)proached ” waa the right 
word (laughter) from time to time when he was a Whip in that 
House. Only the other day he was called upon by a vwj 
honest foxhnntcr, who sent up a message to him with so oitiek 

mystry that he thought he wanted to sell him a Kona. 

(Laughter.) His visitor was not a man who kept in tottdb 
with current politics and he seemed to be under the impre«Ron 

that he was still Whip He went down to see him, ard it tunmd 

ont that he had come <01 behalf of a friend of his. 

I'he gentleman looked pregnant with thoaght, and, when ts* 
pressed him, ho put the matter in a very blunt way — his friand 
would like to have a certain sort of honour What, ” ha 

asked, *‘ig the inducement?” “Oh,” his visitor replied, ** I 
think he would give a good deal of money. ” He aihid, 

'What sort of tignro? (Laughter.) He indicated a %a|ia, 
and he replied, “ I don’t know about that. " After ffalklag 
aboat the room a good deal ho came back, tapped him an Mia 
shoulder, and said, ”1 think he will go a bit btotor.*' 

(Langhter.) He then said to him. “That might be all rq|ld» 
hot what abont bis political views?” He did not seem to hto^a 
thoaght abont that. “ 1 don’t know much abont that, ” ho mdd, 

“ but 1 think it would be all right.” With that he woat oway, 
(Langhter.) 

A Pbrsonal Ooistov. 

Ho was not in agreement with either , the Metdidiott or Mm ' 
amandmont. Both Lord Selbonia and Lord (jj^irnirQod toQ^md 
what the papers called a “high'* iK>to (laaghter)io Ibf aig<imoD( ifhlMi 
tho^pnt beforstho Honse, and at Mie andt tbair aeeonto lonaMa 
lolmnityaMoh reminded him of Mm Unoa, 

Religion, hhuhittg, veOs Imr 
And, niiMParea^ lioralUy oxpiiio. 

(Lnnghtor.) He wen afraid hn hotoMed to 
mhieh Lord OliMmwood very plealM^ j nltoM to 
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Reemod to think that the thin^ complaii.cJ of nuust lx*, that it did 
not very much matter, that it had always gone »)U, and was very likely 
logo on, and that if it did not go on in one form it W(*ald go on 
in another. That was prtHJisely his opinion. lianglitor.) He did 
not eare rory much about the resolution in the fi>rin Lord Sell)orne 
moved it, because, as far as he could make out, the effect ot it would 
be absolatoly nil. Even if they moved to n snlv-' what liOrd Selborne 
aaked them to resolve, and even if tiiey asked l!ie House of Commons 
to move to resolve the same thing, he thoug'it <he effeet of the 
transacti';:i8 of both Houses wi)u ]4 "iily be the i xpressifui of a pious 
and almost — he did n<>t wish to say anything off'ensive -a >;!i'ghtly 
Pharisaical opinion. 

Lord Cliurnwood was very enamoured ol that well-known engine, 
a Royal Commission. Hi.s objeeLion to a ll >yal Commission was 
that they citiier re[)orted so mueli tliat it was impossible for a Govern- 
ment to do anything, or so little that it was not worth, (h ing 11113 tiling. 
(Laughter.) He had no doubt that a ivd'ereio'c drawn on certain lines 
would be an extreinoly popular thing ivith tlie jitililie, but he was 
reminded of what Mr. dustie ibirling said tlie otiier day in another 
connexion when lie told a jury that they ought to vememher that 
public interest was not the .same as public eurinsity. d'liere was 
very little doubt tliat if tliev had a iioyal Commission, and it they l.ad 
the VV^hips up, if any thing could be extrae'/ed from them it would 
very likely he of a kind which would be stimuiat ng to their reading 
of the newspapers on i.lint particular Jay. Lut lie dared sa}' that 
even under the guile of a Royal Commission very little would be 
extracted, and he thought there was very little to be gained by having 
• Royal Commission. 

An iNi'icuKariNo Syui-ooism. 

Was the giving of honours in this way snob a terrible evil as all 
that? He would put it in this way. He had never boon able to 
oonstruct a Hyllogisni, hut he believed a syllogism could easily he 
construoied out of the following That, for good or evil, we in this 
country have for .a long time lived under paity government ; that 
party government, of whichever side, requires largo sums of money ; 
that the more money there is the betUir the jiarty government will 

bo that is, the machinery of party govei nment will he more perfect. 

To that extent, therefore, he thought it was a good hing, as they 
must have party government, that it should be well endowed with 
fauds 

The uoble lord oj.»fH)sit.e was very augrt with the caucus, but be 
was still more angry with plutocrats Why was ho so angry with 
plutocrats ? He was not one of therr, himself, but bn believed they 
were a very nice body of men. (Laugl>ter ) At all events, he was 
Toitiiudod of Dr. Johnson s line ; 


1 he Muslim Deputation to the Viceroy. 

.Vi.rnom.ii at first sight it might appear that there were no pro.s- 
sing reasmi.s for the Mo.slem Deputation to the Viceroy on Wednesday, 
the iuip'irtant pronouneemont made by Lord ITarding^o with regard 
to the “unswerving loyalty’ of the eoininunity towards the British 
fiovernment fully jiistilies tlie action taken by the Moslem leaders. 
It cannot lit* denied that siiiee flic lialkan war the loyalty of the 
Indian Mohiimedans has lain, so to speak, under a cloud among a 
seetimi ol people in JOnglatul, owing ehiibly to piovsisteut misreprosenta- 
(io'os ot eertiiiu papius who saw. or pretended to see. something 
ominous in ti e openly expie.ssed .sympathy of the Indian Moslems 
lor th(‘ir eo-religiiinists in urkey. Some of the papery even went so 
far as to declare that the Indian leaders had deliberately s<‘f, thonm- 
selvos to th(^ task ol inflaming religious passions, promol.ing racial 
antagonism, and vilifying the (’hristian religion with tlie view of 
expelling the British from India. But the deadliest tradueer of all, 
the Sdtioiuil /u:nct(\ gave jiuhlieity to a statement from its writer 
on Indian affairs, who.se idetitify is well-known, — tliat altera pta 
were made by Moslem polide'am to tamper Avilh the loyaltv of 
lem troop,", —a statement tin outrageous falsehood of which We ex- 
posed at tlie time. But however such i latements might by, tlicrc i» 
no doubt that the campaign of enlumny in lOngland had its inevita- 
ble elU'ct, ■ w ith the result that (he work, ideas and aims of a groat 
community of seventy million people, always noted for their affoetion- 
ate regard for British rule Imve been for some time widely itiisrep- 
rescnled ti> the British reading {mhlie. It tvas with this feeling 
uppermost in their minds that the .Woliamcdan representHtivea 
approached His Excellency. They told the A'ieeroy that they had no 
grievance to point out m-r rei^nc'.ts to make but tliey appealed to the 
head of tb.c ludian Government for an exfires.sioii of ojdnion that 
their loyalty and friendly feelings had in no sense been impaired by 
their equally geimim^ Kyni{>uthy with the lroubl(is of Moslem races 
in other parts of the world. And Ijord Hardinge’s response to this 
appeal was characteristic of His Excellency’s 8late.smanlike breadth 
of vision. After referring to the aspersions east on the Indian 
M(;hamedaii.s by certain English ni.d foreign writers, Hi.s Excellency 
declared: '‘I eau well syilipathise with your feelings of reseutmont 
at the aapersioi's tliat have l)ocn east upon yon and your people as a 
whole, but 1 (U.ii only as-surc you that I and my Government have 
never doubted the uusweiving loyalty which we know quite well to be 
one of the nohle.st and most sacred traditions of your comnannity. 
Thus, once more has Lord IJardinge cast oil on the troubled waters 
of ludian life, therby earning the gratitude <d seventy millions of 
His Waiesty’s Indian subjects, who give indications in the new spirit 
which snimate^ them of a great and fruitful future. 


“ Slow rise.- worth by poverty depressed.” 

After fill, if a man w.anted to get on in this world, he was none the 
worse for having a little money, and, perhapg, able to persuade the party 
Whips that that money might bo useful to the party chests. So, their 
lordships would see, ho took the view that they were to some extent 
tilting at a windmill on which tliey would not make very much 
impression, and that there was a very great danger in any inquiry of 
this 80ft that their minds might be a litttc dedected by feelings which 
verged on those tliey associated with Mr. Peeksoill. They had heard 
tha* everytliing depended on onorraom. party 'ends, and that the great 
difficulty of tho day was that every body wanted money. Tivat. after 
all, had been the difficulty of every day. (Laughter.) And, ns to 
things having become more exfiensi VC, everything 4 **^ niort: 

sxpeosive, from their wa.shingbiU to a seat in Parliament. (Laughter.) 
0e ooncladed witli repeating that he did not care for either t he 
fwsolotion or the amendment, aud that personally he thought the tiling 
batter left very mneb as it wais. 

Thk TRKNn OK TtiK Dkbat*. 


Earl Beauchamp said that, while the Government offered ii<» 
opBomtion to the motion, it seemed at present almo.st to call on the 
Hooae of Commons to take effectual measures, whereas Lord Lans- 
downe thought that at present it would be eufficiont if measure-^ 
were taken by his Majesty’s Government. He suggested the orais 
■on of the words “effectual measures should be taken.” 

^ Maniuess of Salisbury said that there was nothing in the 
imftiii of the Motion that threw the duty especially on the House of 
O^moas or prescribed any particular measures. Steps must be 
lii&^ by the Sovetnment or the Prime Minister or any other antho- 
rfty. Iteoemed sigftificant that the suggestion should be made that 
mj •hoal4 pass a resolution but cut out Rm words that implied 
that effeotual measures should be taken W car^ it but. 

The Marquess ot drewe said that the w^ie trend of the debate 

dkad heen thal j^ey wtee unabto to say tbat/bffebtua! measures ooold 


Tiie uddresfi ol the Mo.sl^ni delegates and the Viceroy’s reply raise 
an mipoitant qaestioii which it is nece.ssary to examine hriclly. What 
foundation is there tiir Indian Moslem criticisms of British Foreign 
jroliey and what may be their claims with regard to that? As to this, 
Indian Moslems have always l>een rarelul to repudiate any claim to 
dictate the foreign policy of the Emjiire, as it affects Moslem States. 
Indeed, they must recognise that such a claim would be preposterous. 
It would be an insult to their intelligence to aK.suiue that they exfrect 
Btitirh to undertake the iraiiossible task of a protectorate of all Mos 
lem nations, but it may well be a cause of pain to tho Indian Mohame- 
dans to Hud how often the influence of England has been used 
against the independence of Moslem States. How far she eonld have 
used her inlluenco usefully, or even .safelj’, to protect Tripoli or Morocco 
may be questioned: but it would be idle to aK.sert that in other parts 
of the world British influence always assisted in a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic policy. Ill Turkey England did iier utmost to prevent the 
Balkan War, but it certainly seemed at its close as if she were ready 
to intervene in order that Adrianople, against the wishes of the vast 
majority of its inhabitants, should lie again taken from Turkey. 
Happily we have l>een spared that injustice; but, in judging the words 
of Indian Mohamedans, it should not be forgotten that in England 
there have been those who have not been ashamed to preach a crusade 
against the Turk and clamour for his spoliation; nor, on the other 
hand, must our Moslem fellow-subjects forgot that, terrible as have 
been the sufferings in the Balkans, a general conflagration wonld have 
been far worse, and a European war would most probably have bees 
in the end as little productive of a just settlement as has been the 
recent war in the Near East — The Ihmhai) Chronicle. 


Lord Morley’s Latter-day Thoughts. 

It may seem an impertinence to seek for a single central or 
eooneoiive thought in a disoonrse whose very title, “Notes on Politic* 
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•pd Uiatory’* (MocmMlrtn), carries a dlBcUlmer of aintrleness of pur- 
pose. There in, indeed, Inndly <>no of (he great f»eciiliir i.vsne.s regard- 
ing the racafiin^ and method of hi-itory in ila n-Iati/n to liiiniari 
}|Hpj)ctiinga that in not freshly re- set within the covers of this 
iflendcr volnmo. Wliat is (ho real part played hy politics or the art 
of government in the wider stream of national life 7 flow far can 
the Historic Method carry us towards a Science of History, and how 
far can such a science be a profitable feed»!r to practical statecraft? 
In (he critical events of history how muph' does the reason ov will 
of some “hero” or htnmg man prevail, and how far are these men 
the creatures or instrumoDts of the spirit of the age 7 So with great 
thiolcars and their books. How many of them rank with Orotins, 
Calvin, Iloussean, Adam Smith, and Paine, ns actors in history, 
not mere commentators 7 Again, how profitably Lord Morley dis- 
courses of the general spirit of hi.story as Weltanschauung, and the 
revolution wrought in man’s entire outlook upon the universe by the 
acceptance of the evolutionary standpoint! Yet how slow is the 
world to reap the true fruita of the growing sense of inter-relation 
and of unity which should Ite the greatest contribution of historical 
science to the progress of humanity ! For there has cut across 
this great cosraoprditan tpoyement of the scientific spirit, with its 
nisnihdd enlargements of human, world-wide intercourse, a new 
tnrbiilent stream of Nationalism whicit for our time has actn ally 
weakened the wider “ allegiance to humanity. What is. and shall be, 
the rightful place of the nation in the federal civilisation of the 
(ninre ? Or turning once more to the substance of human history, 
how far can we find in it progress as a 8pontane«»is force or a fixed 
hiitoriolaw? Once more Lord Morley points out how recent and 
novel has been the idea of “progress," and what slight direct testi- 
mony history affords for the firm cmifidoiioe which modern Western 
thought reposes in it. By what right, indeed, do or can we assign 
to tha actual course of events the meritorious values conveyed in the 
term progress? The standard for such valua( ion cannot be got out 
of tha study of history itself. Siill less can “poliiics” he found 
•nbmissiva to any clear oeoepted ideal or standard of the good or 
humanely valuable. The spirit of Machiavel still powerfully pervades, 
if it does not dominate, the art of politics, and we find to day a South 
African statesman re|>cating with absolute convioti<m the very lang- 
nage of the great Italian absolutist, “the State is Force,” Lord 
Morley cites indeed Cavour’s famous saying alxmt “people like me 
who have more faith in ideas (halt in cannon for memlirig the lot of 
humanity,” but he does not care to dogmutixo upon the e.\rtcl extent 
to which even tlie most enlightened State can dispense with Force. 
He prefers to leave the issue in the shape of lliu qualitative qiicHtlons, 
“What sort of State, what sort of Fi'icc?” realising that the dtlemina 
for humanity nlliir.alely springs from a too abrupt and finally unpiii- 
loaoplde aeveiance of physical and moral motives. 

But throughout the disonsslon of all these matters there seems 
(o mn what is perhaps not so much a single thread of argument as 
• single attitude or temjier. It is the maiuie criticisin of (he prac- 
tical politician upon the theory of politics, of one wlm has helped to 
make history upon the making process. To some rchders, the seep- 
tical and «»ppovtunist notes will sound overstressed. All the great 
questions he raises and lotvos open. He owns no sdiet allegiance 
to the science of history or to a reasoned art of {»oliti<rs. Tliough 
quite polite to the historical nietliotf, he sets far stricter limits upon 
its powers and achievements than arm-chair historians would ea»'lly 
admit. “Polillcul sfirnce sufft-r.s frooi the saiue defect as poliliwil 
economy in the earlier part of (he ninei«H»uth century. 'I'lmre is a 
•trange rarefaction in its atmosphere. The nhstr.ict pofiiiral loan 
wears the same aitificiid cloiracicr ns the nhsfract man of the »'oo- 
floraist/^ It is by such false alvstredioii (Imt hi-^toiy is lunde to s»cin 
to repeat itself, a poicess csseuiihl to the siiictlj soienlific ii^nhod. 
Uistoi'icil parallels are commonly appraistd to(» high; they are more 
often misleading llian illuminaiiug. “lu tru'h, say what we will of 
the nnily of history and the iihoii ly In dm clrments of human nature, 
the general body of two political rases is n^ver exactly the ssme. 
Nations are not the same, their ideals are widely apart, their standing 
aims and pre- occupations are dilTe^ent. ' IL imo it is the case that 
‘‘History’s direct Ic8.sons me few, its specific motHls rare.” Nor is 
the weakness of scieniifio hiwb ry I'oiifineil to the lemlrocy to “f»ke” 
laws and ju incipUa by iiiiwurrnnted ab.-'trnclioM. Tlie .study of history 
oan never he assimilated to (list of ih>‘ untmal scitMic s. Fur the 
auhject-mnlier is too recidoitrnnt. Mo dern hi .stoii,;ns have, iud'eil, 
tternly set ihei.' fnce.s ngninst the piirtisansl-ip and the si’iiiiuientnlisni 
of tliC older style of Idstory, “ '[’o-dar, taste nod f.' 4 ''hioi) have for 
a season turned away from the imposing ta|wstrie8 of the literary 
liisiorian, in fovi nr of the drub serge of lesearcli among diplomatic 
aichives, parish registeis. private uuinimentM, and everything else so 
long as it is not in print.” Certain soiis of truth ars doubtlees atta o> 


ble in tins way, but can wo get “the truth’’ about a character or an 
episode? “Itismarck, reading n hook of superior calibre, once came 
ap ni a poi trait of an eminent person he huU knov*« well. Such a 
man as i.s described here, he cried, never existed; and he went on in 
graphic strokes to paint the sitter as he had actually found him. ‘It 
is not in diplomatic, mateiiels, but in their life of every-day that yon 
come to know men.* So docs a singularly good judge warn us oi 
the perils of archivial research,” And, indeed, it is evident that in 
the selection, rejection, and utilization of the most reliable of first- 
hand materials, there is infinite scope for the personal bias of the 
historian. In a word, the reconstruction of the past, even to tha 
simplest of its scenes or actions, ruust always be an art in which the 
personal tastes and proclivities of the artist play an immeasurable 
part. By conscientious self-restraint and patient balancing of evi- 
dences, the scientific historian may do much to release himself from 
the sophistication of a Macaulay or a Froude, but, if he is to interpret 
or make intelligible the past, tie cun only do so by imposing an order 
and a valuation which spring ultimately from the depths of his own 
personality* 

If this is true of written history, still mure is it true of living 
politics. The uotion that oven the most thoughtful statosmau works 
out his policies or forms his judgment by nice balancing of “pros” 
and “cons” or cold calculations, cannot be seriously maintained. “Im- 
provisation has far more to do in politics than historians or other 
people think.” “Both conlemporaries and historians, more often 
than they supprise, miss a vital point because they do not know iht 
intuitive in.stinct that often govs farther in the statesman's mind 
than deliberate analyi^is or argument.” This of course, does not 
signify that historical information and reasoning from facts count 
for little, but that such knowledge and the scientific principles it may 
yield are only iiandmaids to the art of politics. In other words, genict 
for politics coniusts more in a fine tact or feeling than in an exact 
weighing of the evidence. “For myself at least,” Lord Morley again 
quotes Bismarck, “I have oflen noticed that my will had decided 
before niy thinking was finished.” 

If this is applicable to the political actions which are submitted 
most clearly to the jiidgmenb of individual statesmen, how iniicli more 
will it hold of the part contrilmted by public opinion, popular nmve- 
meiits, or party projects to the work of making historyl Lord Mor- 
ley pleads for pauoucu with those who express such bitter disappoiot- 
menl wiili Iho working of democracy. 

“Popular goiernnient, or any other for that matter, is no chrono- 
meter, with delicate apparatus of springs, wheels, balances, and e<>cap«- 
menls. It is a rough, heavy bulk of machinery that we must get to 
Work as we lust can. It goes by rude force and weight of need% 
greedy interests, and stubborn prejudice; it cannot be adjusted in an 
install , or it may be a generatiou, to spin and weave uew material into 
a well-finished cloth.” 

We think that here Lord Morley does somewhat scanty justice to 
the eupiiciiies of popular Government. No writer has commented 
m<»re inci-tivily upon the uses and abuses of metaphor in politioa. 
Political discuHKion cannot, indeed, be conducted without frequent 
riH ourse to metu|)hor. But a great deal depends U(>ou whether meta- 
pliori are drawn Trom the organic or the inorganic world. When 
Burke was the advocate of coustitntional ireedoin and refomt, thw 
constitution was a tree; when he became the fanatical enemy ot 
change, it was an etlifice or a machine. Tue issue ia a truly vitiJ one, 
the dilfcrence between a structure containing no inner energy of growlb 
and n ) pciwer of self adjinstuieut and one that is, iiowevor slowly and 
imperfectly, responsive to |lie new needs of the time and the larger 
and more complex work it is required to do. No doubt llu^rd b Wl 
element of the merely mechanical m the instruments of popular Oovettr- 
nipiit, Hs in every in«‘tiinuou. But the hope and eilicacy of demhernoy 
depend upon the vital energies which can direct and im{>roee theft 
itiurnmeiits sc as to aecure more of un organic and a spiritiia*. chanUiM’- 
ter from tlie structure and the operations of a “body politier’—TA# 
Nation 


The Colour Question. 

Tub following address was deliverftd by Mr, d^elal 8hah before 
the Na'ioiiiil Unioo of Clwks in Li‘'ndoiM •> 

Mr. Cbainnan, Ladles and Gentlemen, 

Before I proceed with my address,’,! I**©! fhnl I own yott' 
an pxi’liinntion for my sppeHranoe lieffira you to-night. Owing 
(o the Inability of Mr. Fast to deliver Ms address oa > the “Ornhintr 
Question,” at had been prfvirmsly arranged — which 1 tun funi faN 
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» matter of very great regret to all of ue — your energetic Secretary, 
Mr, Goldwater, came to me the other day on what, to all intents 
and parposes, appeared to rae at least to be a perfectly peaceful 
mission. I was certainly aware that this subject was down for your 
deliberations this evening and at a moment of thonghtlessness on my 
part, Mr. Qoldwater had already extracted a solemn pledge from 
me to take my humble part in your proceedings of to-night and 
that piece of bnsiness had been transacted, if my memory serves mo 
right, as long ago as last summer, almost directly after my return 
from, my holidays in the country. I am not going to give you the 
details of the exact procedure adopted by your Secretary in gently 
breaking the sad news of Mr. East’s inability to keep his engage- 
ment to-night, as well as the the soft yet strongly persuasive 
manner in which he desired mo instead to accept the responsibility 
of delivering an address on this undoubtedly important question 
myself. Suffice it to say that Mr. Goldwator on the occasion of 
his recent visit to me came, talked and conquered, end in brief I 
could not help falling a miserable victim to his magnetic personal 
inhineoce ; and here 1 am. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. (’hairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
I make no apology in counting upon the indulgence of the meeting 
in attempting to place before you the salient points arising from 
the subject under discussion, a subject, I need hardly remind you, 
not determined upon by myself, but all the same, a subject wlucb 
is obviously of vital interest to me and my fellow countrymen. The 
lack of time before me, under the unavoidable circumstances with 
which yon are now familiar, has certainly prevented me from devoting 
the necessary attention ai»d study t(; the subject, which it undoubted- 
ly deserved ; but my task this evening will no doubt be made easy 
if you, ladies and gentlemen, with your usual courtesy, would bear 
in mind, as I earnestly trust you will, that I am to-nigirt only acting 
tiie poor substitnle’s part and not by any means discharging the 
duties of a lecturer, who has tire subject his own. 

Turning now, ladies and gentlemen, to the subject of my 
address, T must frankly admit that, by including the “Colour- 
Question” in the list of your sessional programme, your Union 
has shown that lofty and thorough grasp of high ideals, that insight 
of affairs in general, and that broad-minded awakening lo facts 
concerning tire community at largo, that are of absolu;j« urreessity, 
if you are going to lo(»k beyond y<mr immediate erjviron merits and 
rf you are going to attach any importance to the educational aspect 
of your work. The “Colour-Question” — to me personally the very 
term is revolting, for which perhaps my religon.s and pro- 
fessional training, wiiich happily recognises no colour, croed or caste, 
is mainly responsible — the “('olour-Questiou,'* 1 am giving it 
the name it has received tin ordinary usage, is as you will readily 
Qudeistand, a very wide and eWtie, expressi /U, if we are going 
to divide the entire population of tbs globe into tire two sections 
as is usually done; persons of colour an J ! suppose persons of no 
colour or amrraic individuals, (laughter) European and non-Europenn 
races ; orientals and occidentals ; Easterns and Westerns ; thongii, 
of ctourse, it must Iw remoTubored that the term — Colour Quest'oi, 
—deals with a much larger area than that indicat'd by some of these 
geographical designations. 

Now the question we are about to <li«<cuH.s has been giacinaily 
Uiongh steadily becoming prominent amongst the public of this and 
other countries. It has been engaging the .?erious nttcntioa of 
what Is usually called the vvliitc peoples. On the whole very 
diyergent but none the le.ss strong views arc held by different schools 
of thought concerning the relations of the white races witli those 
whs) are conventionally called coloured races. Ssooie poopile in 
lEurope aod America art unfortunately so heavily sivturated with their 
inlvorn prejudice against us that they would never miss an opportunity 
for showing their condemnation and hatred towards their coloured 
follow creatures. They are utterly devoid of reasoning and coramon- 
fltiisa. They have been bronght up In the school of colour-projudlco 
and ftotWng in the world would for one moment induce them to 
consider the subject from a higher plane and to approach it in 
a purely unprejudiced and disinterested spirit. With this class 
of people, of course, it is perfectly useless to discuss, as nothing, 
howsoever sound and reasonable, would succeed in shaking off tbeir 
hetw^tary aod traditional views on the matter. Another section 
of the so-called white popolation will “tolerate” ns, but will not 
nondeid the fadt that they are all the same, fully conscious of their 
eno^rionty over the whole coloured population. These are the 
inOi:® sentimental class of the community and though they are 
pn^arc^ to go to the narrow length of toleration in their relation 
witik^ ^ey are certainly not ready to proceed a single step further 
in that direoUon. Kren their sentimentality, which has created a 
oeftain amount of fellowship and fellow-feeling ^ their conscience, 
has a well-d^ned liout. On oomiii^ dowy a step further we 
meet with a school of thought, which on humanitarian grounds 
cimsidere aU men as eqnel end khieh is therefore teady to treat the 
nokwrad tecea or the same level as the whiM, sbowing no distinction 
' ^hnhKWTer ih ooneepUon pf hniimititw'^ it lerge. This dootrine. 


however, so noble and so great in theory, I am sorry to say, is not 
always followed in practice and consequently a considerable number 
of this “ humanitarian ” Society are really so theoretically, though 
it is only fair to admit that an overwhelming majority of them do 
certainly observe not only the letter bat the very spirit of their 
fundamental doctrine. Yet another portion of the white races is 
guided in its behaviour towards us entirely by political considerations. 
If diplomacy dictates a more «ympalhetic policy, they are im- 
mediately changed into “friends” and “well-wishers,” but their 
true colours are alas ! only too transparently veiled by their 
political garb of apparent friendship, which deceives nobody but 
themselves. There is still another croed which as a class is favour- 
ably di.sposed towards their coloured colleagues. I refer to the 
profes.sional, literary and ecientillc bodies. Any individual of 
whatever caste, colour or creed, distinguished in any branch of science, 
arts or literature, is honoured by them and respected and though, 
generally speaking, such is the case, we certainly from time to time 
meet with cases iu which even in this enlightened circle, the golden rule 
has not been followed. 

So ladies and gentlemen, you will at once realise the diffionlty one 
has to face in dealing with the abstract problem embodied in the 
term, Colour-Question. As I Imve tried to remind you, there are 
numerous ehanuela through which wo could tackle this problem, 
everyone of them from a different point of view. I cannot possibly 
imnclle the subject with anything like justice, were I to enter minutely 
into a detailed discussion under all those various headings, which I 
have placed before you. as the time before us will not permit. But, 
If you would allow me, t intend to treat the subject mainly from the 
two standpoints of, firstly, wlutt I may call “education” and secondly, 
of “politics.” As regards the ('ther aspects of the question, perhaps, 

I may be pardoned if I were to dwell upon the subject in general 
terms. 

Now let us consider tiio situation with “education” as our basis. 
Lot education, civilisation and intellectual attainment bo the bed-rock 
of our discussion for the moment. It Is the very key-noto of the 
whole problem and it undoubtedly is our strongest case. Comparing 
the two artificial divisions of mankind* -divisions, let it not be lost 
sight of, as I have always held, merely and solely for the sake of 
argument — T frankly admit we have not reached that pinnade of civi- 
lisation that has been arrived at in the West, if we are to attribute 
to “civilisation” the Conventional Significance with which it is asso- 
ciated In Europe. I need not again remind you that I am speaking 
of the entire white race a.s a whole, as contrasted with the entire 
body of coloured races. The (sritic who travels all over the huge 
Continents of Asia and Africa, and for purposes of criticism just selects 
some of the savage meet! in those parts of the world to help him in 
his arguments against us, is guilty of bad sportsmanship. To judge 
the entire coloured race for instance, by the low degree of civilisation 
and education that undoubtedly prevails amongst the aboriginies of 
India or tho pagan races in the lieurl of Africa would be similar to 
presenting tlie. barbarous inimbitants of the Balkan Peninsula or 
even the r.clx'l tribe.s of tho Uiiitod Stai.es as typical representatives 
of the Continent of Europe and the Now World. That would be an 
absurd and an impossible position to adopt, though even in that 
case, I am not sure if our “representatives” would not hold their own 
against such “representatives” of tho white races, as I have jnst 
mentioned. No, let not the critic forget that if the white population 
contains in its ranks mch great nations as the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Teutonic, the Russians and the Latin races, we can also boast, and 
I think rightly boast of our Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Japanese 
and Chinese elements, who, if unfortunately have by force of circuras- 
tanc<;.s fallen back to-day from the front rank of education and 
civilisation have, as is only a matter of history, in the past played a 
great and noble part in the field of Science and Iiearning. It is 
not my duty <m this occasion to inflict upon you a lecture on ancient 
history but, you will pardon me. I hofs) if, in passing, I may just 
draw your attention to the deep debt of gratitude Europe aims to-day 
to some of the great nations of the East. Is it not a well-known 
fact of history that the Moorish occupation of Spain was immediately 
followed by the Universal extension of various branches of Arts, 
Soience, and Learning in which the Arabs excelled and which was not 
excelled without its influence towards tlie moral. Social and intellectual 
uplifting of Europe as a whole? 

Need I similarly remind you of the extraordinary impetus that 
was afforded to the assimilation of knowledge in the Continent of 
Europe by the great works that had already been accomplished in 
Egypt ? Do you not associate the fundamental origin of t)io Science 
of Astronomy aod Mathematics, and particularly that of Algebra, 
with the ancient Egyptians ? And are you not aware of the immense 
Share the ancient Arrbs could claim in the advancement of Science 
in general and Chemistry and Medicine in particular ? 1 am not 
making these statements without authority. They are recognised 
and established facts. 

China coold boast of an age of civilisation and progress, when 
nothing bat darkness reigned in the West. India was a laud of 
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inteltectual and induutrial activity at a time when Earofie was labour- 
ing under a da^p spell of ignorance and barbarism. Ifindnstan wag 
leading the way in philosophy, when the rest of the world was 
Qodergoing an extraordinary transformation in the struggle for her 
Tory existence. 

Let mo now briefly deal with Persia. Can wc possibly forget the 
herioc role this ancient kingdom has taken In the educational and 
political history of the world? The Persian Empire of old had spread 
a network of civilisation within its boundi^ics, which, oven during 
those primitive days, was indeed remarkable. Persian literature and 
Persian poetry have always been awarded the place of honour in the 
code of the world’s literature and I arn sure our famous poet, Ooroar 
Khayyam whogo “ Rubai yats” have been made immortal by Fit/.ge- 
rald'g excellent English translation of them, is not altogether 
unfamiliar with most of you in this hall to night. The Oomar 
Khayyam Society of London to day is a living monurnent to his 
extraordinary intellect and philosophical genius. The critic may 
again tell us that lie is fully aware of all those qualities that have 
tioen attributed to the various Aaintic nations and that he admits 
their respective shares towards the civilisation of the world at largo; 
but that all what I have slated are things of the past. (!au the so- 
ealled coloured races show us to-day the same standard of educati^^nal 
attainment and intellectual achievements/ Or are they now aUo 
gifted with the same degree of civilisation as compared to the white 
races, that has been their distinguishing feature in the past? I 
confess that would be a reasonable attitude for onr opponents to take 
up. It is nnfortunately true that taking us as a whole, we have 
certainly failed to keep up the brilliant record of our forefathers, I 
shall attempt in a few miuute.s to explain to you the reasons for our 
desoont in the ever-changing ladder of intelle(!tual and educational 
superiority, though I am not prepared to admit that wo have for a 
.single moment ceased to ho ^vlut you may perhaps call a “civilised 
oommtmitj." Rut in the meantime, 1 shall ho failing in :uy duty il I 
wore not to place before you, what i think significant fact, that even 
in accordance with WesUirn ideals and Western sontimonto, individu- 
ally we have not movetl even a hair’s breadth backwards from the prog- 
ressive path of education and cuUuro^in the various fields of learning 
Even to-day in India we can rightly boast of a Rabindrariaili 
Tagore, whose literary fame has travelled all over the world, and 
whose eminence in the field of literature was only the other day 
aoknowiedgod by the laward of the coveted Nobel Pri/.o. (Cheers.) 
The student of literature will come across nutuemus writers of both 
prose and poetry at this very moment in India, whose talent and 
worth will favourably stand the most critical cornparisou with their 
oontcinporaries in tire West. Modern India has not been backward 
in holding her own even at the English Cuivorsities. The Chanoel- 
lorg’ Medal at Cambridge in English literature was only last year 
awarded to an Indian, which speaks for itself, aod the Senior 
Wranglorsliip has likewise repeatedly fallen to Indian Mathematicians 
of renown, to say nothing of the numerous scholarships and exhihi- 
tiooB that are being daily won by ludiati undergraduates, in com- 
petitive cxamiimlions, at both Oxford and Cambridge, us well as in the 
various provincial Universities in (Jlreal Uritaiu. In legal and 
medical education, we have shown the same proficiency in this country, 
aa is well-known to those who nro in clcso t«)uch w th these two 
learned professions. There is no honours list in any British Univer- 
gUy whieh members of the so-called coloured race liave not 
adorned, and 1 feed a ualural pride in making that sUteineoi-. The 
ioienoo of medicine (weu to day claims sevcial A.fiatic.s amongst its 
most brilliant workers. A distinguished Indian physician 
from Bombay occupied tin* honoured prsitiou of Vice- 
President at the annual meeting of the British Medical Assi elation, 
held in London a few years ago, and tlie International Congress of 
Moflecine, which sat in this grtat Metropolis last summer, was 
attended by several Asialio delegi.U'i- of licropen reputation, who tc»ok 
no mean part in the delibeiations if that august a.s.seinhly. Medical 
liUrature abounds to-day in the vulual'le rt>,so»roiios of Japanese, Indian 
and iithcr Oriental sciontists who I avo left their mark in the history 
of tropical medicine. Even llie celehratod Erlich, whose name 
well go down to poatorky as rdie di.scovcrc.f of “606" or Salvarsau, 
the {iroscnt day remedy for one of the most dreadful ailments 
we know of,' had a Japannese phyfiu-ian, Raiar as his right band 
man »■ his research laboratory in Ceraiany, and has with characteristic 
courtesy prevaling in this noble profession R.‘i.so<‘ittted the latter’s 
name with his own a.s a co-bonefactor to the suffering humanity. 

The Land of the Rising Sun in the far East has likewise contribut- 
ed its share *o the world's literature and poetry, and the superb poetry 
of Yone Noguchi has rendered his name a household word in 
England* Similarly wo find Utamars, the celebrated painter of Japan, 
holding ft position unique even in the famous rank of the great 
masters of the present age. 

1 have, as no doubt you will understand, been obliged to just refer 
to a few oases only, in ray attempt to remind the meeting that even 
to-day we are not by any means wanting in men, whose culture and 
intelleot would certainly entitle them to respect and admiratiop* 


not only in the East, but in Europe and America as well, I trust I 
have snccoedod in driving homo to you the fact that judging us in- 
dividually and personally, there is certainly no widespread intellectual 
decay and educational degeneration amongst us in the East — as is 
held in certain quarters in this country — and that, ctiiupariog tha 
Orientals with people of the Occident, there is still as mnoh indivi- 
dnal knowledge and as rancfi intellectnal refinement amongst the 
inhabitants of Asia and Africa as we find amongst those of the 
Western world. (Hear, hear.) 

Now let me turn back for a moment to the comparatively lower 
grade of national education that exists amongst the States, inhabited 
by the so-called coloured races. I think you will find my reasons 
for this condition of affairs satisfactory, if you are in any way 
sequaioted with the contemporary history of those dealing with 
lands. Again I find it necessary to make it clear that we are 
tlie colourotl races as a whole : and a.s a matter of fact, with the time 
at our disposal, it would bo impossible to discuss the matter in detail. 
Now I need uot remind you that the various nationalities in the 
huge continents of Asia and Africa, for purposes of disenssiou, must 
bo sub-divided into two main groups: those who are independent 
and those who are directly or indirectly under foreign control. Let 
us take, in the first instance, the ca.se of the independent Asiatic 
States, which, alas ! are only too few. In this group, at the present 
moment Japan is pre-eminent amongst others, not only in the 
material progre8.s of the country hut also a.s regards her freedom 
from Eurojiean infiiience. It is true this ancient country, as a 
result of the misgoverumeut and despotism of her rulers, had sunk very 
low in the scale of national edneatioo and national culture, but the 
extraordinary changes, almost miraculous it seems to me, that have 
lieen brought about in that marvellous island kingdom in the Pacific 
during the last 40 years have been instrumental in at once placing 
the Japanese amongst the leading nations of the J world. (Hear, hear.) 
During those 40 years, which after all is not a very hmg period for 
a national movement of reform to he undertaken with adequate success, 
the Japanese determined to safegnard their national interests 
and passionately bent on seeing their house put in order, have, a« 
you will and must admit, achieved what might ]>erhaps go down in 
history as its most brilliant chapter of the past century, f am 
tlm lust {lerson to deny tliat almost equally remarkable events have 
occored in Europe during the I'.Hh century, c.'j., in France, Germany 
and elsewhere : but tlie exceptional conditions that exist in .\sia, 
which make it so hard, if not actually impossible, for Oriental 
nations to progres.s, surrounded, a.s they are. by the ever-vigiluni 
eyes of crafty European diplomacy, that is traditionally hostile to 
Asiatic progress and territorial expansion, you will at once realise 
the true greatness of thi.s stupendous wove of Japanese reforma- 
tion. So, I uta sure you will .bear me out in my statement 
that national advancement and national education in a really in- 
dependent Asiatic country are on the sam' level as they exist in 
most, if not all, the Western countries. 

Now let me deal witli the second group, inainiy those states 
in Asia which are directly or indirectly under foreign control 
and foreign wupervision. J am not going here to discuss the merita 
or du-advautages of European annexation of Asiatic States, on which 
1 certainly hold very siroug views, but which must not infiueuee 
us when we are considering the existing conditions in the East as they 
are at present actually situated. In other words, we must approach 
the question calmly and dispassionately, if we are ; 5 oing to 
endeavour to reach the solution of the problem. Now. when we 
carefully survey this group of cases, wc are driven to the only 
conclusion that we cun possibly arrive at. It is a mere quvetioa 
of cause and effect. Foreign control and alien rule have alway$ ex- 
ercised a reatrainiDg influence over national evolution and national 
advancemeut. Even with the best intentions, they oatarally 
retard the progress of educatmn best suited for the foreign-govamea 
country. The spi*ead of education, under each conditions, niainly 
proceeds through the medium of the foreign langaage, and io 
oonseqmmce the national language, the mother Luugue of the 
gradually loses its original significance and its reality, IPnbltd 
business is necessarily carried on in the foreign language, il not 
immediately on annexation or conquest, not very long afterwards. 
Could there l>e a more forcible check on the national progress 
subdued coromnnitios imagined Is it then snrprising that nation- 
al education in such oases becomes arrested ? 'this state of affaire 
is not explainable only in Asia but is, as you know, ^aally noticeable 
in some of the smaller States of Europ<3 under foreign yoke, sndh 
as Finland, Poland, etc. So I maintain that what we find in snoh 
Asiatic countries, whore unhappily the freedom, independence and 
integrity of the States are either completely lost or to a great extent 
interfered with, is the effect of those danses which 1 have, I hope 
and trust, in no obscure langm^ tried to plaoe before yon. 

If the standard of education and the degree of : mv^safidd 
amongst various nationalities are to be the’ Hnes irhish\ 
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*re to judge such commanitiea, after what I hare ventured to explain 
to you, I hold that you cannot condemn the eo-oalled coloured 
races as in any way inferior to the white population. An educated 
and a cirilised man, whether he is of the East or of the West, 
must be treated and dealt with as such in any enlightened com- 
munity. On the other band, it is (obvious that lack of education 
and want of culture or refinement, whether in an Oriental or Occi- 
dental, for, believe me, one is only too fre|uently brought in contact 
with such individuals in liuropo as well, should certainly be the 
governing factors in our estimation of people. So, if this is to be 
the law of communion between vuan and man, 1 am sure you will 
agree with mo when I say that wo must once and for all do away 
with that disgraceful relic of past barbarity, which is involved in the 
term “ Colour-Question,” itself symbolic of an uncivilised age. The 
“ Colour-Question”, I am now speaking to the English members of 
the audience, is of vital importance to you, as great Britain’s wide 
interests in Asia and Africa render the subject of what 1 may 
term momentous oonsecpiences, if this delicate matter is handled 
carelessly and wantonly. You will, I hope, forgive me if 1 candidly 
tell you to-night that during ray now, somewhat long stay in this 
country, nothing has surprised or indeed pained me more than the 
wide and universal ignorance, which unhappily pirevails in England, 
even amongst those who ought to be better informed, concerning 
the conditions and the destinies of millions of Asiatic 
and African peoples, who owe allegiance to the king. The average 
Englishman, and even the average politician for the matter of that, 
is only too ready, I admit, through want of information to show 
his indifference towards the great problems in the East, which are 
daily presenting themselves tor solution. He can unfortunately 
seldom shako off his prejudices and. his sinister views and look upon 
this truly Imperial gucstion in a truly Imperial fashion. Ue seems 
to forget that the sacred heritage which has been handed down tt) 
him by his forefathers is too serious a problem to bo ridiculed and 
played with. The varied constituents who go to form this mighty 
Empire, he overlooks, are with him fellow-subjects of the same 
king, and as such, fellow-citizens of the same realm. 1 am not an 
alarmist by nature, hut I must warn you of the great disasters 
which must necessarily follow if people of Great Britain would 
not open their eyes to these facts. With them, at any rate, there 
ts no earthly excuse for the retention of the term “ C'olour-Qaeatioo.” 
May 1, with deforciujo, remind them that the British Einpire does 
not consist of the iO million souls in these islands only ? There 
are no less than 31.0 millions of His Majesty’s subjects in India itself, 
who arc as self-respecting .and as enlightened a community as any 
that is this day eontrilmting to the glory, good name and honour 
of the British Empire. They arc, ato-d I draw your attention to it, 
originally of the same stock of laankind from which the British 
race itaelf has sprung. /’/* the Aryans. They arc fellow-citizens 
and fellow-subjects el the same EmjHre and as such they rightly and 
justly demand the same freedom and the same privileges that are 
the birth -right oi every British subject — nrivilcges that have been 
definitely and clearly promised to ttieni by Her late Majesty t^necn 
Victoria in hei inemor».blc ‘ I’roi Umation of lS.i8 and twice sine'' 
confirmed with equal jirecisene.MS by similar proelamatioi.'s i»f the 
late King and His present Majesty, fhiu w stiongcr case be 
conceived or a more cogent reasoning imagined, when your follow- 
eltiKens in that great Dependency of the Crown de.sire, and I think 
do sr with justice, that tlie ridiculous colour bar, whicb has un- 
happily so sharply divided them from their rcUuv/-subiec.ts In other 
pa^ of the Empire, should be I'orfchwiM' abolisiiei I If England 
takes prido in her Indian Empire, end if the Briti.'.ilf’ Crown boasts 
of its millions of Indian subjects, is i;^ not only lair that India 
shcHiVd take its pmper part in the vast fainiiy, thac has heljied 
to make the Empire what it is tc'-day ? Ni.l-on’.s famous words — 
England expects every rn.an to do his dnty — wore not, merely meaut 
for Trafalgar. They are applicable to-day with even greater force. 
Every Englishman, who has an atom of patriotism still in him, 
must do hi.s duty to his follow-subiects. to say notliing of seat'nion- 
tal and humanitariun grounds, wliioli likewise warrant his sym- 
pathy, good-will and onfidonce towards lii.s fellow -creatures. We 
are often told that India is the brightest jewel of the British 
Crown. If that is so, why then all this turmoil and fury about the 
Colour-Question? It is simply monstrous to think that, iospite 
of the long and intimate association that has existed botwfeen this 
oountry and India, we still rind such strong colour prejudice 
amongst the people of Great Britain. They arc over-anxious to reap 
tlv» frnits of their Indian Dependency but they ate reluctant to 
acknowledge the Stirling worth of their Indian fellow-subjects. 
Thej are ready to enjoy the full benefits of their Indian investments 
httt, no, they are unwilling to open their heart and' conscience towards 
their Indian benefactors. They are always |?tepared to sing the 
praise of their Indian fellow-citizens, but they /are both to convince 
them of the reality and honesty of tiieir purpose. In theory,^ we 
kbew fully cbhsoiotts of the common tie,' that so strongly binds 
them together with their Indian ooinpat^ts, bht in actual practioe 
tiiiex an of A# wicked ^fisi^ard for the great and sacred 


It is a deplorable scene indeed. The results and the conseijuences 
of this extraordinary attitude of mind may be still more deplorable. 
The reaction bound to follow, which heaven forbid, will be the out- 
come of their own folly. The responsibility will lay on their own 
shoulders. Even now it is not too late to prevent that awful catastro- 
phe. Lot every Englishman rise to the occasion and let him follow the 
traditional ideals of his race. Lot the past be forgiven and forgotten 
and let them set themselves seriously t<> the task that lies before 
them. If ho extends his baud of gonuino fellowship to his fellow- 
subjects — and 1 assure you, that WDiild be the only possible solution 
of the jiroblom — be is bound to meet with that generous and hearty 
response, characteristic of the East. I make bold to say that the 
Englishman with any colour prejudice is a danger to the safety and 
well-being of this mighty Empire. 

The Empire, so jealous of her own honour, cannot afford to let 
such an unpardonable offence be meted out to a great section of her 
citizens. Colour-prejudice cannot and must not prevail in England. 
The sooner the so-called Colour-Question evaporates, the better for 
every one of yon, for England and for the whole Empire. (Cheers.) 
The era of peace and tranquility and the dawn of brightness and 
progress will gleam over the over-sea possessions of the Empire only 
if and when this root-evil is completely and thoroughly eradicated. 
When colour-prejudice is dead and buried, then and only then could 
the Enqiire be embodied under the common flag as a strong crystal- 
lised mass of living territory, over which one could truly say the 
Sun would never set. Until then, it is divided and wiattered into a 
multitude of disoimtented units, which would do no credit to the 
Empire itself nor to the great and varied parts of which it is com- 
posed. Apart from this consideration, so vital in itself, yon mast 
not lose sight of the fact that England is to-day in political alliance 
with a great .Vsiatic country, which la as keenly sensitive and as 
justly proud of her own racial traditions as yon are of your own in 
this country, and that significant fact must certainly weigh in 
your general out-look, when yi>u proceed to seriously consider the 
subject under discussion. 

You will, I hope, forgive me in having taken so ranch of your 
precious time, but J ♦lust f ‘ have succeeded in showing that all 
what we see in the East to-day is nothing but the essential effects of 
all those causes ttiat I have jnst cnuniorattid. But apart from our 
political lethargy, brought aboul., as T have already said, entirely by 
the force of circumstances, I emphatically maintain that morally, 
intellectually and socially we are to day, as individuals, situated on 
the same level as the people of Europe. 

I have yet to come across a European who lias had the occasion 
to closely study the charactei , temperament and characteristics of 
Asiatics — whetlier individually or as a whole— and who, mind you, 
has judged us impirtially am' fairly, who would not confess the 
truth of that statement. 1 am the first to admit there are numerous 
examples amongst ns, who would bring nothing but disgrace on 
their own cummnnity, just as there are similar instances amongst 
yourselves who would equally dishonour the good name of your own 
community, D > not judge the so-called coloured races by a handful 
of individuals that you may havt> possibly known yourselves, or 
of wliom you may have heard. Neither do we deceive ourselves by 
judging, say the people of this country, by Tom, Dick, Harry and 

Jones. 

Compare our best men with tlie best amongst yourselves and 
you could then rouli.ic how little there is to choose between them. 
On the ether hand you may contrast the worst amongst ns with the 
most detestable section of your own community and T assure you 
tluo difference will not be very great, indeed. (Cheers.) 

If we are going to sit in pidgment on the merits or drawbacks 
(J any community, that will be the only po.ssible mt'thod before us 
for collecting reliable and trustworthy evidence. 

Approaching the question with an unbiased mind, I submit, you 
will not thus fail to immediately and detinikdy discard this wicked 
doctrine, which underlies the tm-m Colour-Question, and which has 
l>eou the root-cause of so much unploasantuess and hatred in the past. 
You will tficreViy feel the satisfaction of having contributed your 
own share towards the yiromotion of that universal peace, harmony 
and concord, which should be the ear.-iest aim and object of every 
thinking man and thinking woman. This emancipation <A the 
human spirit in the West from the tbraidom of the rusting traditions 
of old would bo secured only if you are prepared to roco,gnis<; your 
duties and your obligations between man and man, irie‘q^ectiva of 
colour, caste or creed. 

If you are ready to take tlmt noble and honourable part in the 
sacred cause of humanity at large, then — 

Stand upright, speak thy thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share; 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who dnre! 
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the EN(if-I8U TRANSLATION OP 

AL-BAYAN FI ULUM-UL-QURAN 

BKLD AS AW 

miRODUCTION TO THE COMMENTARY 

OF TO* 

HOLY QURAN 

CALLED TAF3IR-I-HACfQANI. 

To* original book was written by M. Aba Mohammad Abdnl 
Haqq Haqqani of Delhi in the Indo- Arabic language. The learned 
wu^or luw left nothing nntouohed concerning what is required for 
• valuable book of this natnre. The unfair objectionai raised against 
lalam by its enemies, through their ignorance or injustice, have been 
treated and refuted at full lenght. The existence of God through 
faasonable arguments, the refutation of suspicions and doubts raised 
by Agnoatica and Atheists, the diHcussions on the nature and 
a^butea of God, filled with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
togetbar with refnUtioos of the false and absurd assertions of the 
O^nenta are subjects worthy of appreciation by lovers of truth. 

nature of angels, their exiNtem e as independent beings, their 
transformation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of thie statcinonts of the pationalists and philosophers on tiio .'juhject ; 
the detabatea on the minHion of tlm true IVopheU ; the different aspects 
of inap ration; and revelation, the proof of the m iraclos perfoi iiu d by the 
Prophe and Saints ; the just andwers to the plausible statements of 
the disbelievers in the Propbots and tbeir miracles ; tlio soul and the 
next world; the trsansferenco of nmn to it; the reward andpnniHlonent of 
giod and evil deed ; the refutntiotui of Kpurio iM nligionsand of Atlioiata 
1»y their insufficient and false teachings ; tugother with reasonable 
anaweiato the suspicions castb) the malignant spirit of the enoniics of 
lalam and the false imputations charged by them against the holy 
person of the Proiihet, together with the testimonies borne in favor of 
him by theoriticsof Europe, have been fully described in this tr-inHlation. 

An abstract of review by the CWovn/c •. — 'Phe translation in 
English Is quite good. The printing and get-up is luccllont i 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink ttc Co,, being rcsponsilile for it n'lie boi'k 
has about 750 pages, but from beginning to end besides being learned 
and instructive i< very interesting reading for a Mo,s!cm, and more so 
for a non-Moslem in weaich for truth about Tslani. The book for 
* the sake of convenience is divided into three chap'erft. and i as nu 
Introduction which dcalts with knowledge gained by IhKlerna! Sen-e s, 
tuternal Senses, by Revolat\ons and by inoai s . f Signs and EmMentsi. 
The first chapter deals with the last and the gnatest of nil the 
Prophets of God, Mohamed, the attributes of (lod— tbn creator (»; the 
waiverso, Sanct.ificLion, Angels. Oeuii, Soul ReSiU-.r. action, and ibe 
next world, with objoctious raised tw opponents of Islum and ansvrMS 
to them. The second chapter is the most impuitaiit as it deals with 
the early hisUiry of Islam, gives a brief sketcli of the i.fe of th^ Pro 

phet, and discusses fully all about crusades, pi lig.unv so.din sniiat.iou 

of the Holy Quran, dudaisin, Cbrisfianit y. V’« d is, liudbism, dAiuis’u, 
OtO. It explains the Divine .Sctonce in tin Quran, » \' plaining liic 
prayatii, Zak<it, /'’iisO'ng, lf<V and In tlm l-is* < bupior, a gret 

4 ^ ifc eJtplainod about he Old and the New Tesi;auiei.t#i and tlui 
portions thert'of which Imve boon lost. Very tiscfci information 
mvwn about the Christian and the Hindi, sects, and cb'ses witli an 
•OoOttOt of Zorastriai’.M. H is a book which will be most uscAi! ; ir 
the EogUsh educated Aloslcms, as it wnnld give them a very cica- 

insight into their faith, and prepare them lo defeu J it ess.fy again it 
the atacks r>f the Christian and oilier Miw.*ii uarn s. Rooks like tl.ia 

dealing with the modern f5«3tu wi’re mvdly needed and we 

•boUglv recommend all to pureba-c and study it carefully.” 

FATElil’i' HI, Delhi, :i^n>l tSt'j)itmber, J9DS, 
The English translation of “Al-iiayan, ” the fauKuis hock 
written bv Maulana Abdnl Haq, iiaabr en given to me for readiiw and 
reviewing* by Hajee Muhammad Ishaq. 

The book is so well uransUtca ibii the beauties of tbe author’s 
•Me atid diction have been amply pry'served. This treatise wmiid ba 
« most valuable addition u> the Islamic liturslure in the Eiiglidj 
' liBiguage. It expounds in a most lucid and b gLal manner the 
iaaehtng of the Gro.at rrophet, and giveb a rational and logical 
' iwftttatioii of all the attacks on Islam, 

This book would Iw useful botfi lo the Mohamedan readers and 
those liiirupeau.H who want to learn the truth about Islam. 

(SSd.) M. A. A^’^ARI, B.A., M.B., M.D., M.R.O.S., l.R.C.P, 
This Imok will be a liest companion to the Moslems and non- 
iCoslems in India and Eoreigu Countries and the members of the 
Hew All-India M<'hamifdftn Religious Association. Price has been 
induced from R». 15 m Rs. 10/8 so that learners of truth about 
Ishm may easily purohasc It. 

Apply to— THE MANAGER, 

The General Newepa^ Agency 

and felamia Booh DoOUf 

0r Baji Mohavned Uhaq, Merchant, Sadar Batar, pelM, 


Itth Apnt 


Reduced Prices. 


To dear the debt and to save the properly of a respectable 
Mussalman’s Firm named G. A. Asghcr & Co., 
Publishers, and the City Press Printers, of Allahabad. 

STUDENTS ARE REQUESTED TO ORDER AT ONCE BY 
SHOWING THIS TO THEIR PARENTS. 


Original 

Price. 


Rs. A. 


Quran with English Translation, Ist quality 


Ditto ditto 2nd „ 

Ditto ditto lird „ 

Selections from the Quran Ist ,, 

Ditto -nd M 


Life of Mohamed (may peace be upon him) 
Karima, with English Translation ... 

Islam : its Aims and Scope 
Christianity and Islam ... 

Hinduism and Islam 
Budhism and Islam 
Light of Islam 

Trilingual Dictionary, Enghsh-L rdu- Hindi 1800 
Urdu-English Dictionary 800 pages 
Ditto ditto pocket size 

Eoglish-Urdu ditto 700 pages 

rcrsian-Eiiglish-Uidn Dictionary, OOo pages 
Honian-English ditto 1100 ,, 

English- Roman ditto 800 


20 

10 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 


pages 5 

2 

1 

0 

ff 

1 
1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 


0 

8 

i 

8 

0 

8 

8 


Rednced 
Price. 
Rs. a. 

0 0 
4 8 
2 i 
2 0 
1 0 
0 12 
0 6 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
2 0 
1 0 
0 8 
I 0 
I 4 
0 10 
0 10 


Other useful Notes, otc. of Matriculation and lower ciossee aw 
available at Reduced Prices. 

Every one should order a set of the Holy Quran and a set of 
Dictionaries, 

All are very useful books and the cheapest in India. 


Apply Sh.vri" to : — 

O. M. CHlENE, 

Receiver appointed by the Courts 

ELGIN ROAD, ALLAHABAD. 


WANTED 

Two fully (iUuHtied veterinary ^rraduattis lor somw 
in the Subordinate Civil Veterinary Depailment, l iivi.. 
Pay Hw. 40 and allowance Us. I o ; t<ital Hs. oOi 
inenseui. Free quarters. Private practic-e allowe^ 
d’he service ia nenaionablc. A])j)l}’ to the undei^igRea 
with c^iie.s of teatimonials, stating age, nationality atiu 
educational (qualifications. 

S. G. HAJI, Deputy Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary DepartmetU, Sind, 
IF. D, No. 37, Karachi. 


For Stationery write to— « 
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Personal Experience derived by tbs learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 


The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i- Islam,** the leading 

dail/ ol liwiiiLuiv, in tlu> issue of the yUili .lanumy writes : 

“ Tlie well-known native plivsicinn, (>r. i\iili<laa Motirani of 
llnjkot, has obtained muneions eertilicates for iiis inedieittes that 
have stood a snce**^sllll test to dis( aaes juM taiiiing lH>tIi to 
nudes and fenmles on .accontii of Uis long-standiio' exjiericMtce in 
the lino and has got them registered in (.Jovernineiit amongst 
whieh, the Royal YakiUi Atianga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as jiii'cli a- it niitk"S fresh and yontlirnl lilooj 
ran in all carts of the body, gives staliillty to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We hatl an oceasion of giving 
a tjial to n tin of Iho said })ills from which wc have l)!‘e!i con- 
?inccd of tilt' fact that the praises reg.iiding the pills ma<le in the 
advertisement appearing in this papt'r nmler the signature of the 
aaid doctor are quite bt*e from exaggeration and it i* iheiefore tliat 
we aju'oiilly riH:(»mmend the use of tlie pills for [lersoiis having a 
Iflan body and smfer'tig from dt'liilit.y.” 


THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 


This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest ami rioiiesl vegeiehle drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property <if increasing the strength and n'ctilic.s all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes m u* a man, Tliis vabiahlo medicine 
is v»8* d in large qiuudiiies mo eg Rnjas, Malui'ajas and many of 
onr esteemed enstomers. Ihit we have vetuuied to gi\e it pnhli- 
cation simply wi.h a view to pi n e it iieforo the general piiolie 
owing to the diMiiHiid of s«*veritl I’ icniis. It is needic.ss to esu vtialo 
Upon the magical quHliiies of (his onr ituahm' h* rnedicifie. Wo 
would not like to hlow the Freueh horn as is the fashion of the 
day, hnt sntlice it l<> say that tlie use of tlie' medicine is reemn- 
Qiendi'd to tdotKc who have Hiiy I'ailli ill the ciTicacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We reeomni«*nd it also to tln w persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous ‘nstein, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the ttnumiry, and lo gimrd ag.aiost <h‘liility. It wt»rks like 
a ciiarnt ami the elTiet i.s lasting. It n'plaeps lost ntrengih and 
rejuvenates the emat iiUeo, and it is enough to say liiat tnnitk \h 
not hat wliich n perruri er a dniireK, it is tliat wliii ti dilTuses fiag- 
ru nee of ts own ac-oed. per tin eoniaioing 40 j'ills, Repeea 

Iwn only (IBs, td.^. I'oslag* c.viia. N** Vm-hez necessary. 


Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India, 


Our increasing output 


1 

I 


hears wiinrsv t** th*' evci-giowing d. inand for 
i oi;r pfodiicis lor (hi.-l.' t, '! eiinU. ilockey timl 

all g.iim-H. Spoit-ioin leali/O' (hu* “ 'I*'' 
Perbcla" quadty is luiequalii'd, tjuageiul 
in design, they ale lightly yet stioMpfiy intjde, 
giving pleasure t<> ev*-.ry user. 

At the same time we make ollmr qonli- 
<iei? — to suit every j .a ket and eau surely 
please ymi. MoiiV hiimlirds of Cliiha ai.d 
ilionsnnds f«i imlividuai jilayet!- ate using onr 
goodg to-tlay. 

Why }iot s< nd for a (Jutalogue now and 
join it) t licit- sulislucin.n. 



LIMITED 

SIALKOr 

(fbnMM4y6aRdaSlnaf«Ub«m liba^ 


! 



/ 


7 ^ 


y-i-'./'i'ivM.-Vj-i’.e./ 


H. M. Ahmad Beg 


ludidii Rubber St.ninj) Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink I’late aiul Stone Eii^mver, Monognimist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hiitid Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


3M0 U. 


CLEARANCE SALE. 


To clear our present stock and to make room for 
the fresh stock, for “Id-ul-Filtar” we have 
reduced our prices upto 30th April. 
Reduced Prices. 


Usmani 

Makhsoosa 

Teraqi 

Allal-Alla 

Alia 


2 12 0 
2 6 0 
2 2 0 
1 14 0 
1 10 0 


Don*t miss the opportunity 
and apply TO-DAY. 


Note.- 


Wo have also a hd. of smpliH fif/iek of Turkish Kxliihilion, 
of Silk, ''ni ja'ls. Scents, Necklaces uf hcuds, (’ij;aioUo papers Slid 
ofiier rurkisii Novelties fi.r Sale. 


Please apply soon to : — 

S. F. ClIISTIE & Co„ 

Near Delhi I^ondon Bank, Delhi. 

Sole Agents fur India Fabrigiie Imperial Hcreke Constantinople, and 

Fabr4q-jc iNational Egyplinne De rarb..uchet Cairo. 



SEtlWlNG MACHINES. 

Special Features. 
SEWING FORWARD 

& backward. 

SiliMit, Siroiig & Durahlc. 
Snpplie.s & S[)aie Pm ta Slocked 

••y 

east west ru .suing 

DELHI. Tolcg. Easlwcstco, 


A Turkish cx-ofbeial of high standing who is now 
csttiblisbed both in Consttintiiio|de and l.ondon desires 
to undertake any iiiqtoriant business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamb“f of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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Tke Cttmade. 


tlik Aprf 


Make Hosiery at Home & Earn More Money. 

As much as Rs. 60 



per mensem can be 


earned regularly by 


making hosiery for us. 


No experience is necessary. Men. Women» 

Boys and Girls, all can make theinselves earn- 
ing units in their family. No lengthy tuition—No Premiums— 

No monthly Fees to pay — Just the small price of a DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTER and you become a worker and wage earner at once. 



Another Million Workers WANTED TPl 


We have at present millions of workers, all over the world, all busy — very busy, supplying us with socks, 
stockings, etc., but they are not sufficient. We cannot meet the great demand for hosiery made on om- DURBAR 
AUTO-KNITTERS— We want a MILLION MORE— We WANT YOU. Write; for full particulars TO-DAY. 


Puri, 16th AHguH 1918- 


lUsd what a worker ^ays ... , ^ 

Dsam 8ib 6, — I bog to inform you th»t I hare wnt yoa two paid purcelH, ono on the 14th :n»Unt ond the other to-day, contatniog half 

• doMD pair of Oeot’e Socka eaoh and reipieHt that you will be kind enough to return me the quantity of wool connumed in them and pBy 
nay linal wages at an early date. Thunke very much for the nice little machine you eent me, »nd it nine so smoothly that 1 can be able to 
knit daily half-a-doaen pnira of Gent's Socks and when speeds comes a few more pairs can easily he knitted. Wisliing you every Kiitocsa, 

I am. Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfnlly, 

(Sd.) Mrs.N. PKDDI50. 


Tilt I ^ P r* HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 

UCnZa Wneeler & LO., Department No. 36, 


11-2 Lindtay Street, 
CALCUTTA. 
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An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address .—CONSTANTINOPLE, PLACE DU TAXIM Ne. 8. 


The Jeuno Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 


The Jeune Turc give« the most exact and early infor- 
mation about the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 


The Jeune Turc publishc.s Political, Literary and 
Economical article-s on all questions oounocted 
with the New East and tt;ems with humorous 
literature palpitating with Political life. 


Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever Msses in 
Turkey and the Balkan State* 
ought to subscribe 
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A paper, Imyiiir IIm grattait ckcalatma ia tlit East 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

Sulmiribtrif art reqne^fed tr. qnmc the Svhyvnhtrii Number in ri tr^ 
comnmnicution to the. Mavmjti ■tihenrif^,- the oj/icti U'iU not b*. 
retjmisibU i'ur any ddui/ in rcpiviv<} to ^nch conmupicatiorH. 


The Week. 

Ukter 

' lAf.idon, April 12. 

Colonel Seely, speaking at Drayctt, said there had l>t*cn grave 
danger of bloodshed in Ireland through hot headt^d perKona fieizing 
arms in isolated depots. Ucoca this moving oi troops to iThter. His 
•fders were punctually and implicitly obeyed but Coopervative 
dMMipapeni wuai mad on the subiect. Colonel Seely, dcmied that 
tfiere had been a |^ot to bntober IJleleimen, s many, including the 
mnjoi'ity of officers and raeu of the anuy, apparently believed. More- 
orer, the belief of nr,any Liberals that there was a plot, in the Army 
to disoliey, and to shatter Home Role, was groundless. His deter- 
ninnation simply was to safeguard Qovernmont property, and it was 
wter iotendf^ to employ the Army to crush political opposition. 
Thereby, the great principle for which their forefathers had fought 
had been upheld. 

The Civil Service Commission* 

London, April 10, 

The report of the Royal Commission on tlie Civil Service 
wiB be pablished shortly. The Daily Telegraph understands that 
it will eontain drastic proposals, iocliMling a oom|;dete discontinuance 
of patronage. 

Tan FouRta Rkpost Ibbo/i*. 

, / London. April 14i 

TIm Foarth report of the Royal Commission on tbe Civil 
Benrke haa been imoed. It deals wity the home Civil Service 

.-'■V. ■■ / ■" T'.- ■ : 


and recoinmends closer co-ordination of the educational systems and 
the Civil rfervice examinations and also greater facilities for 
progress from primary to secondary schools and Universities. 
When^ a person is appointed through patronage to a high 
administrative position, a statement of his quaUfioations et cetera must 
be laid before Parliament. Various similar regulations are proposed, 
restricting patronage iu professional and tecimical appointments. 

Tuikcy 

Constantinople. April 16. 
The Vttli ot Mosul reports lighting at Barsan between Turkish 
troops and rel;ol Kurds under Sheikh Abdul Selah. The Kurds loai * 
heavily, (he casualues including eigiit Chiefs. They (led and are 
being persued by the troops. 

Turkish Loan. 

London, April 10. 

Agrrenieuts in connection with a big Turkish loan and other 
tinancial faeiliiips, abo regarding Turkish conoesBioDs to French 
groups have been initialled in Paris. 

Constantinople, April 13, 

A corresRpondent of the Daily Telegraph says that according 
the Bill ratifying provisional loan agreements, recently initialled 
in Paris, the loan amounts to {{h. 400,01)0 pounds Turkish. 

Turkey and Egypt. 

London, April 9. 

The MuBSftlinan world in Kgypt is greatly perturbed over the 
anconhr.’iied report (hat the Egyptian Officer Aziz Ali who organised 
(he Arab resistance in Cyronaica has been sentenced to death in 
Constaatinople. The charges have not been published but it is stated 
that he was charged with misraanagemont of Government funds it 
Tripoli. The Times in an editorial says that if a judicial murder 
has been perpetuated, relations between Turkey and Egypt will 
he bcri'Hisly atfroted and propably not only between Turkey and 
and Egvpi. 

Tripoli. 

London, April 11. 

The Italian garri.son at Magusal Tripoli repnlsed an attack by 
six hundred tribesuiien killing and wounding a hnudred. The Italians 
bad nine casualties. 

Lrndon, April 10. 

According to a telegram to the Times from Teheran, 
brigands have attacked and looted a gendarmerie convoy between 
Sult-HDabad and Kum. Major Moeller was wounded. 

Bitlis. 

Constantinople, Aprtl S, 

A telegram from Bitlis reports that all is quiet and that troope 
have arriv^ there. 

Albtiiia. 

Dnrazso, April 9. 

It appears that (be Albanian Government haa maslrrod tbe 
•itnation at Korytsa and that the insurgents hare surrendered^ 
The musement ia regarded as suppressed. 
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yienna, April 9. 

The reply of ibe Triple Knteote to the Greek note regardiog Albania 
and the Aegean lelandK ban been banded to Count Berchtold. 
The Entente propoeea to use ita influence to secure ibat the rights 
and wiahes of the Epirotes shall be respected in Albania and 
demands guarantees for the rights of the Mohainedans in the 
Islands, ceded to Greece. 

iMiuJon, April 11. 

The Time* in a special article describing the sitnation in 
Korthern Albania says that while everything is at present quiet, 
conditions do not inspire confidetice for a peaceful future. The 
‘ pajf/er pays a tribute to the restraining inflitfHuco of Colonel Phillips 
commanding the international garrisuo at Skutari in averting the 
tribute and coiinsulling patience to restless tribes wao object to 
the incorporation with Montenegro but says that the trouble is 
inevitable nnlesa the frontier is altered. 

Durarzzo, April 15, 

Preparations for the equipment of the Militia arc proceeding 
actively and will be completed in a few wwks. Then, if neceHsaiy, 
the Prince will inarch southward at the head of his troops and will 
take forcible possession of territory lissigned to Albania by the 
Powers. 

Epirotes' Revolt. 

At/tenr, Af/ril lH 

Albanians cccupiod villages between Picmuti and Lenkoviki. 
They were attacked by Epirotes and compelled to withdraw with heavy 
loss. 

Athene, April 14. 

The programme of Albanian concessions to the K[iirotes 
includes a sort of ItKial self-govermneiit with scliolastic and 
religions autonomy on condition that the Epirotes make imme- 
diate BubmUsiuD, 

London, 14th .Xjnil. 

Athens : The programme of the Albanian concessions to the 
Epirotes inclndes a sort of local self-Governnicnt with scholastic 
and religious antonoiny, on condition that tlie Epirotes make 
immediate submission. 

Hedjftz Railway. 

Lhmbai/, April IS. 

An interesting report has come to hand regarding Turkish activi- 
ties in Arabia. He says the Turks are said to be determined to 
extend the Uedjax Railway from Medina to Mecca. A party of 
Torkish engineers and surveyors are reported to have arrived at 
Medina for the purpose of making fresh preliminary inveHtigations 
in oonneoUon with the projoet. It is reported, however, that the 
Bedouins who have hitherto monopolised the pilgrim traffic between 
Medina and Mecca aro opposed to the scheme and are threatening to 
give trouble and are said to have sworn that they will not allow the 
Une to reach Mecca. It is already rnmoured that the tribe of Hurb 
have raided •Jeddah and lifted some cattle and camels. 

Writing on the situation in the Uedjas the Mecca correspondent 
of the Cairo Arabic paper the Al Afakattum says: — “The Vali Wahib 
Bey, a brother of Essad Pashn, who defended Jaruna in the recent 
war, is trying to recruit young .\rabR for Turkish army iuspite of 
tlin fnot that the {leople of the Uedjaz are already exempted from 
military service. He is also atUmiptiug to introduce changes into 
tha administration and to start various innovations. Many Hedjas 
notables of the Vili^cl have sent telegrams to Oonstaoiinople de- 
manding the dismissal of Wahib Bey. The SherifT of Mecca has 
alto Intervened in the question in conseqaence of some sanguinary 
aneonoters taking place between the Turkish troops and the Arabs. 
Thare it an anooufirnied rnmour that an attempt has l>eeu made upon 
Uia Vali't lila. 

Afghamstani. 

AUahabenl, April IS 

The Pion**r** frontier eoin^spondeut states that on reaching 
Kabn) the Amir imoad ovdem for the Oovernor of Kandahar to send 
to Kabul two Raisis from each tribe' as lie intends to raise volunteer 
regiments from the tribesmen, under officers to he selected from their 
respective tribe. 

Comtantinople, A/rt'f IS, 

The sentence of death paasad oil the Egyptian officer Axis Ali 
has been commuted to one of fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

The German Emperor. 

jBukkareet, April IS, 

The Qamtan Emperor will shortly pay a visit to the King 
of Rumania. In dipioniatio circles it is declared that the object 
of the visit is to strengthen the relatione between Rum mie. 
and Uie Triple Atlisnce in view of recent Rttsaiso efforts to 

•bUin iafliMMe Bnme n ie. 
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Our London Letter. 

London, Alar. H7, 

Tuk PotiTic.io CniHis. 


Thk political crisis arising from the resignation of Geuorat 
(iough and the ofiicers of the Gavahy Brigade in Ireland has been 
exclusively engaging the serious attention of the Country and Par- 
liament during the past few days. Nobody seems for the uio- 
uient inclined to discuss the question of Ulster or the Home Rule 
Bill. The Army problem is the sole topic of comment and it has 
eclipsed all other important political matters. The debates in thb 
iJouse of (/oiiinious have surpassed anything tliat f can remember io 
the way of heat and party feeling. Not even at the height of the 
Veto Bill or the Insurance Bill couti<»versy was the House ever so 
excited and so unoontrolable as it has Iwen these days. “Sceoes” 
are of frequent occurrences and disorders and interruptions follow 
as a matter of course. Tlie most violent unparliamentary language 
and expressions are being cuustaiiily thrown across the table and the 
speaker’s position is a most unenviable one for the iiKunent. 1 have 
never Udore seen hon. mcmL.*rs so fully determined to take advan- 
tage of the least prov<M;ativc. Even u challenge for a duel has been 
filing to an Irish member by a Unionist. Only two days ago, the 
Eiist Lord of the Admiralty was “reluctantly and with respect” 
obliged to withdraw the expression “hellish” in obedience to the 
chair. Mr. Wiiistoa Clmrchill was certainly provoked by a qnesUou 
from Mr. Amery, which, as the Speaker remarked, ought not to have 
been put. Mr. Amery hod asked whether the First Lord hoped 
there would be bloodshed and disorder in Ulster so that he may 
use the Navy to put down the revolt. The Speaker was immediately 
on his feet. The hon. member had no right to put a question of 
that sort and he vvould not allow it. But, all the same, Mr. Chur- 
chill rose soon after, ‘Since the qiiestitm has been put,” he proceeded 
angrily, “WTih your permission, Mr. Sjxiaker, and that of the 
House, I would like to say that 1 repudiate that hellish insinoatioa.” 
The Opposition was instantly in an uproar. Even Mr. Lowatbor, who 
had risen to intervene, could not be heard for a few miuuiars. He 
was at last understood to say that he hoped the right hon. gentlemen 
would see his way to withdraw the term “liollish,” wliich was quite 
unparliamentary. He quite appreciated the feelings which had 
prompted the First Lord to show his temper, but be really could not 
allow an unparliainentary expression to goon record. “I have been 
in this House for M years,” retorted Mr. Chnrohill gravely, “and 
have never been requested to witiidraw auytiiiug J have said before. 
If you rule it so, Sir, 1 oog, with respect, to withdraw the epithet 
“hellish.” This is after all a small incident in the House, but it 
serves to indicate the kind of feeling and the party spirit which is 
to-day surrounding bou. members in all quarters. 


Brigadier-General Gough and his ofiicors had resigned their 
Commissions rather than to lea'i their men against the Ulster Pro- 
testants. They wore summoned to the War Oflioe and, as a result 
of negotiations between thorn and the Array Council, have been, for 
the time being at any rate, satisfied and acoi rdingly reinstated in 
their former ranks. Though the public was given to uuderstaud 
by the Brigadier that he had received a written assttranoe from 
Col. Beely and Sir John French to the effect that he and his officers 
would never lie called U[K)n to act against Ulster in order to force 
upon them the Home Rule Bill, the olfi>:iGrs had hardly returned to • 

the Curragh camp in Ireland, when the ministerial statements in 
both Houses of rarliamont disclosed the extraordinary fact tliat such 
assnranoi had not been given to General Gough on the reaponsibility 
of the entire Cabinet, but on that of the Secretary of State fur War 
alone, that it was therefore inoperative, and farther that Cciloiiei 
Seely, for having thus misled the Prime Minister and his colleagaai* , 
had resigned his office and tliat, still further, Mr. Asquith had 
refused to accept his resignation. The Cabinet bad approv^ o| Uie 
following reply being sent to General Gough, when Sir Artbsir 
Paget, Commander dn-Chief in Ireland, had informed the Wlur 
Minister that the Brigadier and roost of the officers of Uie Oatilry 
Brigade had decided to send in their papers of resignation, if 
were ordered to proceed to Ulster. The document, which was ini- 
tialled by Colonel Seely, Sir John French, Chief of the lni|>e<Mi 
General Staff, and Sir J. S. Ewart, the Adjotant-General, proegeda > 
thus ; — “Yon are authorised by the Army Gunncil to inf oral Ibw 
officers o/ the 8rd Cavalry Brig^e that the Army Oonneil are katia- 
fied that the incident which has arisen in regard to their rerignttioas 
has been due to a raisnnderstanding. It is the duty of all eoldisrs ^ 
io obey lawful commands given to them tfarongh the proper ehaaael 
by the Army Couocil, either for the protSbtioa of "'puMlc proper^ 
and the support of the Civil Power in the event of distaihaaces m 
for the protectioa of the lives and property df the ihbdl^iaU. Thik 
is the only point H was intended to put to the oMeon la Bta qnes-^ 
lions of ths General Offieer Oemttaadiilffi aud the Army 
have been glad to learn from you that tWe never hM been . ami ^ 
never will be ia the Brigade nay qoeatiott of ' disobeyiog 
didert.** ,■ 
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Ab mentioDed before^ the above text was approved bj the Cabinet, 
lNit» through an “error of judgment,*’ the War Slinister, who was 
iwt present during i)te whole fitting of the Cabinet Council when 
tihe ^aft of the al ove d< cvnu i)t was under discussion, added the 
faliowing lines to the official reply sent to General Gough: “His 
Majeaty’s Goveinnient luuet leuiin their right to use all the forces 
id the Crown in lielnod or cIm wheie to iiiaiiitHin law and order and 
to support the Civil Power in tlie ordinary execution of its duly. 
Hut they have no intention wlmtever of taking advantage of this 
right to crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the 
iloiue Role Bill.'* The iudnsiou of this additional statement to the 
i>flRrial reply, of course, would at once serve a death-ldow to the 
Govi-mnieut and it would clearly indicate their submission to the 
Arn y demands — whii h could j)ever be tolerated by the country as a 
wdiole. For sime reason or another. Lord Morley has admitted a 
wort of “half-share ’ in the responsibility with Colonel Seely for 
tiKoe additional clauses in the di'cuinent, but be never tendered his 
rr^ignatiol:. to the Prime Minister on that account; whereas the 
War Minister’s reason for so doing was the fact of his having nn- 
oonseioasly committed his colleagttes in the Oabinet to a statement, 
wiiich they had never approved of. There are ail sorts of rumours 
in the air to-day — that Sir John Fiench and Sir J. S. I'wart hove 
also reeigned, that the War Minister and the Colonial Secretary 
wte exchanging places, etc. 1 he Premier is making an important 
fitateaoent in the House to-night and until the official announcements 
are made, one cannot, of course, rely upon such rumours. 

la certain quarters, both Liberal and Labour, it is being freely 
hinted that the King has used his influence in favour of the Army 
cieiaaadB in this crisis. Mr. Joliu W'ard, (he Labour member, who 
aits on the Liberal Bcrclies, was the fiistto give expression to this 
vKW- During a fiery spetch in the House the other day, he em- 
yhstioally declared, amid loud inisterial cheers, which were renewed 
agsia and again, that the question was whether the people through 
ttieir represenlalives in PHriiameui were to make the law without 
interfereiico from the King or the Army. This view, it must be 
tianklj admitted, is geticrally shared by the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party. No more convincing demonstration in favour of 
aiiM view could be witi esud than the spontaneous scene that oc- 
ennwd in the Sntoking Room of the National Liberal Club the other 
day, when (he delibeiate remi iks of a member — “three cheers for 
JtAa Ward for saying what we all think” — were received by an 
mitlnirst of cheering and a| plnui-e that could not possibly render its 
WMMiiiog and signiticai ce at all d(>ribtf(tl. The Commons debate has 
at all events di^po^ed of tlo* mischievous rumours relating to the 
Ktog. It is not, l owever, the least of th« services of Mr. John 
Want’s memorable speech on Tuesday that it has brought these 
rtuaooiB to the oi of liic House and setllcd them finally. The 
f*rhlM* Minister’s nnequivocnl assurance that (he King has Ihroughont 
Hda trying ordeal acted in strict a(<.>)rdaiice with constitutional prac- 
4M)t — that is, entirely and exclusively on the advice of his ministeri,— - 
ii«0 give universal ii^t isfuction. 

W'bat effect the Governm''nt's official withdrawal of Colonel 
8«i>ly’« addiliora) clauacB iti tlm reply lo Gonml Gough will have 
aato the future attitude of the lirigadier and his officers is yet to b>* 
MBR, but it is certain that ibc oiHUer will met bo allowed to rest where 

Mh. 


Tbw Government for obvious reasons cannot afford to submit to 
iSui tSemands and the dit tales of th.o Army. That would at once 
Ivneak op the very fiiudantontal priiiciplcs of Parliamentary Govern- 
vn«at. T'he Army bar '(bej ctl i'l the pH!»t, and must obey in the 
fitlaiw, (he orders of Its roTisti'utcd uu'bodtico whether the Lil)eral 
Ilia Conservative Pally is in oflirc. Nothing fcnt disaster and 
TuilMttlon will overcome ihe Ihiiii-h nation, if ifle Army were to 
<«toaideain politics. The stJuicr’s duty is obey his sup>erior 
inIQIheMi, whelber he linppciis to be a Private or a General, It is 
•Mi for him to aigue one way or tlio other. The Army is main- 
-lidiaed by the nation ns a wiioie — not by the Conservatives <ir the 
ijibmrU exclusively. If Ocneml Gough’s example is allowed to go 
lMti|NMliBhcd, it will no doubt serve as a most miscliievoiis precedent. 
i&. AitquHh must deal with tios problem furnly and promptly and 
An idDiJ steps that he may take to estahlish the lawful and constitu- 
itiiMMU rights of Parlianicnt lie can dipend on the. entire and un 
vrSuNMing co-ofieration of all thinking men and women, irrespective 
a»f any political creed or party, who believe in the formula — “Goveru- 
aiMil ol'ihe people by the people,” 



Reoeption at the Persian Lroation. 

mbit Pirnatt Minister hold a Reception at Uio Imperial Legation 
the 2l8t insf. on ,(he occasion of Nourost or the 
Mew Year, A very large gathering, which included the 
.w^ipiiiewi netnbet'B of the PerJan colony in Lopdon, had responded 
'IISf , M**^^**”**/* invitation, among th^e (ireseot being His 
! Te^h pasha, the Tnrkt#h ^baasador, the Argen- 

: ■ gQd Mmei tne .Gr^ Mlniator and 


Mme. Gennadins, the Norwegian Minister and Mrae. Vogt, the 
Rumanian Minister and Mrae. Misn, the Portuguese Minister, 
the Bulgarian Minister, the Servian Minister, the Siamese Minister 
and Mr. Archer, the Spanish Mioisier, M. Ton'ant.wsky, Sir Arthur 
and Lady Clementine Walsh, Lord and Lady Lamington, Col. 
C. E, Yate, M. P., and Mrs. Yate, Sir Alfred Newton, Lady Owen- 
Mackeuzie, General floidine llallowes, Mrs. Moud, Sir J. D. Rees, 
M. P., Mr. Arthur Porisonby, M. P., Sir Henry Dalziel, M. P., 
Sir John Rolleston, M. I’., Mr. sndMrs, Ameer All, Dr. Rutherford, 
Sir Joseph W’alton, M. P., Lady Hurcourt Smith, Sir Thomas and 
Lady Buicluy, SirTIumns Jackson, Sir Albert Rollit, Sir Hugh 
and Lady Lames, Colonel and Mjp. S^kee, the Hon. Harry Lawson, 
M. P ., General Beresfoid Lovett, Mr. Abbas Ali Baig, the Hon. 
Eustace Fiennes, M. P., Sir Cbarlca and Lndy Lyall, Colonel Ran- 
dall, Mr. Stofhen Gwyiiti, M. P., Dr. Chappie, M. P., Mrs. Alwyn 
Parker, Mr. J’ercy Aimytage, Mr. R. F. Syi.ge, and Mr. and Mta. 
Green way. 

The Aoa Khan. 

His Highneas the Aga Khan has arrived in Europe and (• at 
present in Monte Carlo. His Uighneea, I nnderatand, is coDtein- 
plaling a visit to East Africa in the immediate future and is cot 
likely to l)(5 in England for some months, possibly till the beginning 
of the autumn. This, of course, is the Aga Khan's present arrangs- 
meut, which he will oeitninly carry ni t, unless anything unforeseen 
may occur, which migltt j oes Lly ntcessitale a change in bis pro- 
gramme. So far as one can judge n(>w, it is unlikely that His 
Highness will be able lo preside at the annual meetirg of the London 
Moslem League in the summer, which will be keenly regretted by 
the Indian Moslems here. His presidential address last year, in 
which he gave such splendid and sound advice to the young Indian 
Moslems, stands as the distinguishing feature of that memorable 
occasion. The I/ondou Moslem Lcagu<‘'8 Annual Meetings, unless 
relieved by the presence and the eloquence of some distinguished 
Moslem from India, such as His Highness himself ora few others, 
who have honestly and fatthfully served (he community — and that 
too, let it be at once said, without the least personal interest or 
selfish motive — are very dreary end dismal proceedings. One or two 
“friends” of Indian Moslrmi- — almost invarlally drawn from tbs 
ranks of the retired Anglo-Indian conitnniiity — are generally pnt 
up to act the “advi‘^er,” and we meet, on such occasions, with ths 
old old story again. Tlie speeches of individuals like Sir John 
homebody, K. 0. 1. E,, or Mr. Thomas Something, C. I. E., do not 
now-a-days appeal to (he bulk of Indian Moslems in Londog, 
particularly to the younger generation. 

As 1 have mentioned in one of my recent letters to you, Mr. 
Ameer Ali has an excellent oppniunity befoie him, if he would only 
take advantage of it. Let “bye-gonos be bye gones” and let him 
seriously rise to the occasion and lie is sure to find the young 
Moslems perfectly willing, and in fact only too anxious, to extend 
to him (heir respectful co-f)peiation and their humble recognition 
of h's position, for which I, is eminent literary services to lalatn in 
the past have rendered him so highly qualified. 

Mbmoriau Service rou Dead Turkish Aviators. 

After the usual Joonia- Natnat last Friday at Lindsey Hall, held 
under the auspices of the Islamic Society, a short memorial service 
was held for the repose of the souls of the three Turkish aviators, 
who have recently lost (heir lives during a flight across Turkey to 
Egipt. The Khwaja Kamabud din of Woking Mosque and Kaoi 
Hatreddin EfTendi, who is attached to the Ottoman Embassy, 
officiated. The service, which was intensely impressive, was at- 
tended by a large coiigirgation. 

The l*i!()i'OHKt> Women’s Medical Coli.koic at Delhi. 

The announcement in the I’less, which has appeared Ihrongb 
■Rentet’s Agency, of the laying of the buindalicn ^loije of the pro- 
posed Women's Medical College at Delhi by Liidy Hardinge, is 
heartily welcomed here by the Indian colony. This iiibLitulion will 
undoubtedly provide what has been a long-felt \'<int in India and 
is certain to facilitate the conditions for the proper study of medical 
science by Indian women to an nr)| ari lU hd degree. It is trim 
the existing medical colleges in India have been open to Indy- 
atudents as well, but the fact reniuins (bat, under the present 
conditions, there are numerous intelligent and industrious young 
women, who, though anxious to qiudify themsrlves as doctors, have 
not been tempted to join such institutions. The new scheme, under 
which the future lady medicos will he able to puttue their studies 
and investigations in a medical school exclusively reserved to them- 
selves will in time produce excellent results. 

A country like India is particularly in need of capable lady* 
doctors. The handful of Euro{>ean and Indian larly-doctors who ars 
to-day so nobly attending to the sufferings and agonies of the 
women io that vast Continent are hardly aufficicnfc and the supply 
is hopelessly out of proportion to the large demand throughout tbs 
country. No sensible Indian can have anything but admiration for 
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the emell ermy of Enropean lady* doctors in India to-day, whose 
defoTioii and attachment to their patients, rich or poor, and whose 
profewional effict«ncy and scientific attaioraentK have rightly earned 
them the universal esteem an I regard of their Indian si-sters. But 
it will nob be ungenerons or disr ‘Bpectfnl by any means if one has to 
lay it down as an axiom that the conditions and the circumstances 
prevailing in India require the discharge of tliesc heroic and fla<ired 
duties mainly at any rate, through the medium of the noble 
daughters of the soil themselves; jvjst as one koejify feels now-a-days 
the great necessity for the wider recognition by the (Jovcrnment of 
the Stirling worth ar»d |)rofession U eminence of'^the numerous Indian 
medical men, with the beat and the highest British qnaliticationa, 

who could bring nothing but honour and fume to the teaching staff 
of any hfwspital in the country, but whoso merits arc entirely over- 
looked in favour of Koglish snrgemiH, mostly from the ranks of the 
I. M. 8., which Service is to day practically rm joying the solo mono- 
poly for all the “pri/>e” appointments on the various hospital staffs 
in India. I hope to write shortly a special article for the Comrade 
on this all-important question and so 1 am not entering into it in 
this letter, but am only contenting myself with the problem of 

female medical education in India. Already there are some Indian 
lady-doctors in practice, who possess the best medical qnali- 

floatione, degrees and diplomiw that the ICnglish Universities and 
Examining Boards conid give. It may perhaps b» interesting to 
recall that the very first lady member of the iloyal College of 

Surgeons of England, after that highett surgical Body in Great 
Britain had permitted women to offer themselves as candidates for 
iU various examinations only three years ago, was a I’arsee lady. 
I do not for one moment insinuate that there are no European lady- 
dootora in India with good qualifications, but 1 am perfectly confi- 
dent of the existence of Indian lady-doctors to-day with at least 
aqaal, if not higher, qualifications. 8nch Indian lady-doctors will be 
Ouered a new avenno for serving their sisters and their country, if 
they are appointed as teachers in their respective special subjects in 

the Delhi Medical School, when fully matured. No doubt, at the 
beginning it may not be p(»Ksihlo to fill all the appointments by 
Indian lody-drsttors, and it will be necessary to engage suitable 
Eurojwan lady-doctors from England or perhaps from the e.visting 
hospitals for women in India, which are, at lea-it as far as the higher 
grades of appointments go, entirely condneU^d by European lady- 
doctors. Bnt, even at the lieginning. those res()ou8ible for the 
proposed Delhi Medical College would be well adviaefi to make an 
kppropriate number <)f Indian appointments on its staff. It is 
perhaps premature to di«<*nss these points now, but ilie matter, even 
at this early stage, is well worth considering. 

A great move has thus been made in the rield of female progress 
Md female enlightenment in India. The question of the medical 
training and medical oduoatioa of Indian women is of vital im{»orUnoe 
to the country as a whole. The problem goes to the very root of 
the progress, welfare, hoaltii and woll-hclng of the community at 
large. There are at tliis moment thonsamU of Indian women 
perishing for want of medical care and medical attention. They are 
ready to sacrifice their vmy lives rather titan seek the advice and 
assistance of medical “men;” and we know there arc not sumcient 
roedioal “women” to alleviaUi tlunr snderings and, if possible, to save 
them from certain death and disaster. They am liopelessly ignorant 
of the most olementury principles of Eugenics and are equally In 
the dark as to the sacred duties and responsibilities <.f motherhood. 
What an appalling mortality in child oirth prevails in the country! 

loHpittt of the variyni exceilent lying in iiislitutions in India, it 
ia a fact, and a very deplorable fact indeed, that there are hundreds of 
woman there who daily dischaige tlm periloiiB functions of mat- 
rimony in their own homes, a'uidst the moat mfavourable surround 
logs that oonld Iw possibly imsgiimd, r.alier than take advantage 

of the comfort, safety and luxuries of Mcionce that would Imj at their 

disposal in saeh hospitals. Is it. Uierefore. snrpnsimr that sUtistios 
show such a dreadful morUlity amongst Indian women on such 
occasions? The so-called midwives, who in mom. cases attend them, 
know nothing, not even the rudimentary esseniiaLH, of the science 
and art of obstetrics and the abomorntdo ignorance of such .midwivee 
of the fundamental laws of antiseptio syirgery - -Die very thought of 
whioh would make Lister shuddor in Ins grava-o responable for 
the vast sacrifice of HO many precious and dc.ar lives. There are 
scores of other instsnew and other aifliotions ^lecu bar to women 
which are so cruelly allowed to proceed Mi thoir fatal terminations 
for the mere want of timely gynaoologioal aswsUnce. All these 
calamities are chiefly due to the great lack of Indian lady-doctors 
in the country. 

The proposed Medical College for women, as I have smd before, 
euppliea e long-felt want, and the institnUon wUl have the best wishes 
of all those who have the true iaterest of India at heart for its suo- 
esps and welfare. 



Wb desire to inform the snbscribers to the Ottoman Trossnry BobmIs 
that the Comptoir National d'Escompte de 
The Ottoman Paris has been authorised by ttie OttoaaaB 

Treasury Bonds. Government to pay the first instalmeDt of 

tlie capital (one-fiftli) and also the intereat for 
first year on the Treasury Bonds which were in the firstinstaooe diraeily 
or inJirectly purchased tlirough this Bank. The coupons of thone 
Bonds purchased from other hanks may also be sent to this Baiik 
for collection. The coupon to be cut is tlie one on the right hand 
side of the Bonds (No. 1) and both the coupons for interest and re- 
demption sliould be sent together. We had received numerous lettiws 
from subscribers asking us to state what procedure they shoold 
adopt in case they did not desire to get the interest. We have 
now been informed, in reply to our inquiry, by the .Acting Ottoman 
Consul Genera! at Bombay that those siiliscriliers who are not will- 
ing ta draw interest on the Bonds, while sending the Bonds for 
payment, may write on the Coupon of interest : “ Interest is nol 
“requiicd and left for the benefit of the Ottoman Treasury.” 


An AsHociated Press message from Bombay states that the dtfuilw- 
tation to England from the Indian N*- 
An Indian Deputation ti‘>nal Congress, consisting of llMoni. 

to England. Mar.harnl flnqne, Sachcliindananda Binlin. 

Krishnashahay Samarth, S. Iyer, 8. B. 
Sarma, and Mohamed AH dinnah left Bombay by the mail steamer 
on the 18th. instant. Mr. Bhnpendranath Basil will not, however. leave 
for another fortnight. Mr. «?innah interviewed about the object of the 
visit stated that the defintatiou would place themselvee in ih« 
hands of Sir William Wedderbnru, who was making all arrango- 
ments for them. The most important question to be dealt wa« the 
reform of tho Si'cretnry of State’s Council, as it appeared that the idea 
was to change the character of the Council from a consultive to an 
administrative one. (Ither questions included the Press Act aud mfmtmr 
tioD of judicial and^exeentive functions. “'Ve propose” said Mr. Jiw- 
“nah, to put our views on behalf of the people of India liefore th« Sao- 
“retary of State for India if possible, and before the member* «f 
“Parliament in support of the demand which was made at ifce 
“OoDgresH last session as well as at the meeting of the \Il-IiMli* 
“Moslem League. We trust the people of India will back os hp 
“by holding public meetings aud passing resolutions as soon tkw 
“Bill is before the country.” The queslioin that the deputation will 
have to deal with have been most seriously engaging the aUewtjiMB 
of tho Indian public for some time past, aud eacli of them formed the 
aubjectof important resolutivuis at the lsi.t sossioos of both the Congmwe 
aud the Ail-India Mo-slem Loague. We trust the deputation wiB 
do its work thoroughly and will receive full aud unanimoua pol^ 
support from this country. The Bill for the reorganisation M Ihn 
India Council has not yet been introduced in Parliament, but 
view of the anticipated changes in the constitution and powew 
the Coanoil it is bound to be an important measure, and the Indilw 
public opinion should be on the watch to prevent it from beooMqpg; 
a reactionary one. 


W» are glad to learn from Khwaja Kimal-od-Din Bahib 

his missionary efforts in England are dmlj 
Tbe Preaebins g«>3»ing in fruitfulness. His regular aeim of . 

ni Islam* wtures on Islam in tlte Mosque at WoMi^ 

every Fridsy attract large audiences who nviuM 
great interest in the reUgion of Islwu andeartieetlj futtow dmumif^ . 
sea in whiidi tbe Khwaja Sabib exponude its i|iirit and doefewiifs^v 
This <*i&TMio&** of Idam ha prodimid ahxk^ and i|li 
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OhristiaQ missionary camp, as is evident from the two extracts fnnu the 
English papers whicli are reproduced elsewhere. It is not without 
Its significance that the Clirwtiaii misMiou.iry Rhould have begun to 
recollect hU duty nearer home only after a Mu'sulrnaa inisi^ionary 
has appeared on the scene to preacli his simple messiige of faith in a 
Christian land. Tlie tliniculties of the Jvlnvaja Sahib's mission arc 
obvious enough, but he is grailuuHy ovtocomiug Ihem by his courage, 
patience and noble zeal for his fnith, and the smusfss that helms already 
aohlieved is in every way solid and full of abundant promise. Wo 
learn that two more Envilishmcu have embraced Islam a few 
weeks ago through the Khwaja S.ihib's cfToris. Their original 
names were Edward Woodward and All)ert S r ilh (dental surgeon), 
and they have been given the Islaiiiic names of Mohaniod and Abdul 
Qadir respectively. It is of the utmost im. orlanec to orgainso regular 
and adequate financial help in India in order that the scope of the 
Moslem missionary olTort may expand according to its growing needs 
in England. More funds are needed as well as more competent and 
devoted workers to help Khwaja Kamal-nd Din Sahib in his great and 
arduous undertaking. lu his long comimmieatiou published in 
Hamdardf the Khwaja Sahib explains the nature <if the work he has 
to do, the difficulties tlmt he ha-s to face and the type of the workers 
be needs to help him at lliis stage. IJc points out willi special 
oniphasia that the mis-donaries that may be sent out from India 
to share his labours must bo staid, ex|»erienced men of mature age. 
Young men with imfierfect training and little control our the, impulses 
of youth would probably involve the whole niis,siunary effort in 
disaster. He rightly advises tlie Delhi committee that has selected 
a youngman like .AnisiAtiumd for the purpose to leave him first of 
*11 to gain expericni’e in India and prepare him^ielf by self- 
discipline for missionary work before he goes out to preach 
Islam in foreign countries. Intellectual training is only a part, 
and by no means the most importuut part, of the missionary’s equip- 
ment. It is the living example of a well-ordered, clean and noble 
life that wins converts to a now faitii. 


Wa noted last week how the maj(»rity of the Anglo-Indian t^apers 
have tried to hrdittle the importance of the 
Th« Conspiracy Moslem iJejmtation to the Viceroy by the 

«( Silence. simple method of “ignoring” it. Nothing 

more decent or honest could apparently be 
expected from the amiable gentlemen who had taken a hai i in the 
innocent game of mud-splashing and scaiidal-mongeriug. We were 
ourioua lu know how the matter would he treated ly the arch- 
instigator of the campaign oi ' .nder against tlie Mnssalmans and 
creator of the “ln<lian l*eril,” the Timen, We searehod through 
the copies of the 7 Vmc*‘ received by the last mail to find any re- 
ference to the Moslem Depnfation, and it was otly after a long 
aearoh that we came aeci ientally across a few lines thrust away in- 
conspicnou.sly in a corner wiihont any iieadiine, which seem to have 
beenttaken .^rom the Ueuior’s mesHage <;ij the f.ibjcci. Thia is how 
the public in England is serwd i>y one of tho loudest custodians of 
Imperial interests. Sorely the Deputation’s Address to tiie Viceroy 
and His Excellency's reply dt'serve at ieoi-^t as much space as 
the dorotod to “ selections” from Ihe corrsepondence 

between the lit. Hon, Syed Ameer Ali and Mr. Syed Wazii 
Uaun. No Musaalmaii can forget the part jdayed by the 
the Times »n creating the fog of suspicion and mistrust about the 
attitude of his community, and it was due to own journalistic 
aifinjie of duty and fairplay lo make some reparation to tboso whom 
it had tried to injure by it« wicked libels. Bat fair dealing is not 
a part of the game in which the TimcH and its numerous hench- 
men are engaged for the glory and prestige of the Empire. Only 
a future historian will ho able to uieasure acenratcly harm done 
to true Imperial interests by the type of journalism whieli flourisfiea 
by pandering to the vanity of dominant cliqr.es, by exalting ex- 
pedieooy at the saorifice of truth, by setting clas« aguinst class and 
by dnoouneing whole communiliea in iinmeusnred terms if they show 
tha l®a*t desite to claim a fair and decent treatment in the councils 
of the Empire. The euppreesiou of ine truth is not less wicked 
at Unaea than the active propagation of falsehood, and if the Times 
baa not hesitate<l to preach falsehood occasionally, it is not uiioften 
tliat it has deliberately suppressed the truth. We think the Times 
is not unaware that there is a law of contempt in IJritish India, 
and nothing would give ub greater satisfnetioo than if it brought 
a charge of defamation against ub in the court of the District 
Kmistrate of Delhi. 


Tiua tiiil by the military court at Constantinople of Aziii lioy, the 
Egyptian officer in ihe Turkish army, on 
certain grave charges has created some 
amonot of seDSation—tbanka to the chivalrous 
efforts of certain disintCTMted English on- 
and the very chiyalrbne jTtnm. From the 
of the tBorr^pondrais of /ome English news- 
inevitable Egyp’ian coiTes||k>ndeht'of the Pioneer is, of 
in the flroftt raoh ^ this gklUnt bandr^it would seem as if 
IIm lihole of Eri^pVvifefe seathiog the entire Arab 

ipofld WOM in oh Modnat of .thoy^nstroos decision of the 


Aziz ah Bey. 

Toolteira in Egypt 
‘jg^wdnog narmtires 


Turkish authorities to try according to the faw an officer accuse ft 
of corruption, diHhonesty and iiisub >rdiuatii>n. This mischievooe 
agitation seems to have been working to set design. First of all 
came the shrieking little paragiapln from “our own correspondenta** 
in Egypt and elsewhere wiio di-.covered ilie growing excitement aod 
indig.Mition amongst the Egyptiaus and the .Vrab.s, whose love for Azas 
Ali Bey, wo were asHured, verged oil infatuation. Then came thw 
delil)erate .nssertioii.s that I ho tri.\l wiud ' lie a farce, (hat Aziz Bey wws 
innocent, that the charges fiauied agaiu^t Idm were vague and falsa 
and tlmt he was to he got. rid <if in llmt way because be had incurred 
the jealousy of Enver Pasha on iiccount of the great fame and. 
popularity be bad acquired amongst the Arab-j by bi.s heroic deedsTtt 
(^yreimica. Imst of all came tliat grave aud omiiioua portent io th* 
political sky, a leading artio'e in tlie 7 bristling with all the 
dread phraseology that it can command so well when it Is frying te 
exaggerate or create an iiiterualiomil crisis. It felt a suddeit 
sympathy for the Egyplians and ni.ido the fate of .Azis Boy its speCMi 
concern. It drew attention to the dcpIoraMe iuquvssion that would bw 
produced “throughout the Arab world were sentence of death, 

“ whether executed or not, to be passed upon this gallant offiaai^ 

“ whose chief 0(101100 seems to be llmt he served the cause of hw 
“ fellow Arabs too devotedly, and thus acquired a prestige that gam 
“ offence io influential Young Tc.rkisli and Pan- Islamic quarlem.” 
One fails to see why the prestige o.' Aziz B 7 should have g{«e« 
olTence in influential “ Young Tm kieh and Pan- Islamic quarters.** 
The Young Turks have often beer, {(enounced by the 'A mdv itself m| 

“ Pun- Islamites” aud tlie “Pau-l.slnmism ” of the 'Times imaginatioil 
has always appeared to ns to be some sinister attempt to organise the 
entire Mussalman races of the world into some militant confederMSj 
against Europe or Christendom. But this i.s a mere inconsiw- 
tency that can hardly touch the invulnnahle honour of the Times, li 
suited its object just at present to play Ihe Arabs and the Egyp- 
tians against the Turks and the case {if Aziz Bey wa.s fastened n)MMi 
as lending itself magnificently for the purpose. It went on to say thai 
the passionate interest taken at Cairo and in other Arab centres **iii 
what must be termed hid perKciC ition by the Young Turkiodk 
“ authorities indicates the nature of the feelings that wonhl lie aroasad 
“should harm befall hiai.” Gaihering up all its solemnity at Ihi* 
point it continued; “Great Britain is rcspi'iisihio for the mainlw- 
“ nance of order in ligyf t, and. cannot timreforo romain indifferent toi 
“any untoward inoidmt that would stir Egyptian feeling.’* li 
admitted that Az.iz Ali is not technicullv an Egyptian. He is, ana, 
matter of fact, of (Ji!v?a8.sian descent domiciled in Oyivnaica. It aim 
admitted that he “i.s a Turkish olli{:''r and is subject to Turkiah 
“military discipline.” One simuld have thought after this that tW 
fate of Aziz Ali would bo of no concern to the British Goveromeai 
or even the Times. But, no ; the Times {(iscoverod a warm nod 
sympathetic corner in it.s heart f« r the. MuHsalnmns and would ntm 
them treated fairly. Turkey might yet he an independent sovereig* 
State, and Aziz Ali an Ottoman sulijfct and amenable only to tha 
laws of the Ottoman Empire, but the Times in its excessivo love f*nr 
the Egyptians and tlie Arabs and the Miissaimans in general would 
have, little p.rtience for the Turk, his iiuh'-icmlciue, his soveriegnty or 
liis laws. “ Croat Britain, who is iesi)on-ibI{> f{)r the good and jwi 
“ government of so many millions of Mussulmans, is in duty bound to 
“see tliat no legitimate means of preserving Aziz Ali from “ acoideut* 

“ ot any kind is left untried.” Ami it wound up with a solemn exhovl*- 
tion to the Ottoman Goverument “ to a[)prooiato the importance of 
‘our position, and take it fully into aei-ount in their doallngs with 
Aziz Ali Bey.” It would be hard to find in journalistic banalities 
anything to match the mockery <if it all. The Times in its role as s 
friend of the Mnssalman.s is often a sight for the gods. Wo need 
not rei’all the circumstancos, still fresh in the memory of the Induui 
Mussalmans, how the Times had sympathised with them in their 
recent troubles. Its love for the Egyptians arid the Arabs i» al*a 
an old passion, the full ineaHnr(> of which was tasted by them josi 
after the memorable affair at Denshawni. We have full admiratma 
tor the sorvli'es of Aziz Bey in Cyrenaica and we regret a« mach a« 
any of his admirers that he should have herm found gulty of BortooB 
crimes. But tlie Turkish Ministers are not a pack of fiends who am 
bent on hunting to death all palriiits and devoted servants ol tW 
Ottoman Empire. They know their business and their duty, aod 
can well afford to treat the vile attacks a:ul insolence of Uio Timto 
and their other tradneers with the cvuitenqit that they deserve. Thu 
men in power at the Sublime Porte to-diiy are not of the pliant aad 
feeble stuff of which Kiamil was niaile. The Times is very well awavu 
of this, and hence its snlitle efforts ({> sow difficulties in their path 
by cleverly playing on the allege<l susceptibilities of the Egyptiaiwi 
and the Arabs. We doubt, however, if the patriotic and intelligeBi 
Egyptians can be easily made itscalspaws and its dupes. 

Im the ooorse of a letter received with the last mail, Mr. J. H. Polak^ 
whose son’s great services io the cause of IndBan* 
./^u “India Honse** South Africa are so well- known, writes 
in London. South Africa hf 

**oabIe teems to be much more satisfactory om 
“I have hopes that a permanent eeltlement, in aocordaoee with thh 
**iiiriief of the leaden ol Uie Indian eornmnnity the*«. .wjU eeonW 
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ifmAweA tA. Of eourea one cennot expect to get ell they ask for, bat 
Wileve that the principal fwiintM Imre been conceded.” Writing 

I ^v*rk at 4 4 « I* « J?. »r _ ^ 


liNHit the prnprmal f/f Mr. Frank O'Oornell to establish an India Ifonse 
idon, Mr. Folak sayw : ‘The idea of Mr. Frank O’Donnell, m a 


!• fjoodr . . 

‘*%raod lodia’^lloiiMO in IiOndr)n — non-aeclarian, in>n political, not 
^Hwder the influence of the India Offitje or of any other official body 


M managed by a joint l>ody, partly on tlie lines of a club and sonio- 

< of tlie ('oloniul Inslilnte and .Society of Arts com- 


^what on the lines 

itj a ajiUndi'l one. Yr»n onght to he aide to collect the funds 

India, say £150,000, within a month, if yon try personally. It 
“lowdd also be a sort of Indian Chninfrcr o7 (,'omnjerce in London. 
‘♦I sliould be pleased to acton its execa^ve and make it a huge 
■Success. India docs not advertise itself sufficiently in F.ngiand.” 
W« invite the attention of our readers once more to the sugges 
df>n of Mr, O’Donnell and wo tliink a disenssion of the scheme and its 
details by cur readers would bo appreciated by Messrs. O’Donnell 
«ikI Folak. 


Hu. Bvuii Annul. A/ix, Barrister-at-Iiuw, Bankipore, writes to us: — 
“There are very few Indinn problems which 
IlHlmn Students “are more pressing and important than the 

^ Ensiand. “<^nc^ti<.n of Indian slndetits in Fngland. 

“But it is not easy to g«:t the Bj)a(hotic Indian 
*^blic ioteiested in a subject which is neither sr nsationnl nor 
*teotsrian. Matters of real importance are apt to get obscured and 
*%helved when the country is h(» easily plunged in a ferment either 
<*dbout Oawnpore uflair, Ajmlhyiniot, special electorate ot electiou 
^wioUB Boards and Oonneils, which mostly occupy the anxious 
*tf»onghts of our politicians. It. is, however, a matter of satisfaction 
^ roe that a section of the Dress and a le^ public spirited men 
^«ve from time to time taken notice (»f the Indian studontfi in England. 
««Th» news that an unofficial cornuiittee is being formed under 
nbe presidency of Lord lleldanc for bringing young Indians into 
‘“fuUmate touch with the better sid^w of English life will be received 
^ah great gratification by all those, who take interest in the educa- 
«*tiQa of the Indians. But none can welcome this announcement with 
^iwater delight than I do, for during my rejidence in England, which 
•Hennloatod over a year ago I had the occasion to discuss at some 
wiroigth in the Press the question of Indian students in England, In 
*^|^og with the r situation which called for serious consideration, 
urged the necessity of some such unofficial movement as the one on 
which will minimise the evils of the official Bureau at I, Crom- 
ttoad. As one who lias etideivoiired within his small powers 
opportunities to remove misunderstanding and promote frieud- 
wBmss between the EngliNli and tlie Indiana, I feel oon.atramed to 
••jroittnrk regretfully that the bitterness of feelings and disagreeable 
■Vmorlenoeaof the Indian students have largely grown sinco the ereation 
•W the oentral Bureau, whose method of operation, with all itagood inten- 
«%;ons has resulted only in suliveiting the object wiiich thoughtful 
••Indians and Englishmen alike have at heart. Any genuine deaire 

•%»help Indians in making the best of their slay in Knglsnd is hound 
•%>!>« appreeiati^d by them. The hospitahlo trostment which Indian 
•linden t a are likelj to receive at the bands of some, eminent and 
W^ignanimous men who me forming the (hm.mittee will bear fruits 
stjflut will Ik^ enjoyed l)otli by Indians and Englishmen. I trust the 
*Wlttd«nls will venli/.o their sense of duty and responsibilitias mid will 
themselves of every opportunity to enhance their social status, 
Advance their iutelh < tual attainmentH and to imi-rove their physical 
wfilooaa.” It would not bo without, interest to peruse the fidlowing sentence 
fo A letter addressiHl to Indii by an “rndian Resident in London.” 
Hikayt: “Thave occasion to see a good i any Indian students in 
am in a position to tiay ihat lim Tna|oriLy of the atudl^uta 
^ook^itpon this and siriiihr.- other aiUunvts (»f organised pm ronago 
v^Miarity, which no selBrespeo'ing Indian would think ot a 
•*AadepUttg.' Although the (h'unoittre is sai 1 to be r.noffieial. and, 
U were, spontaiicoos, y« t Uiu naiui s of many officials, and ctheia 
*• oottnected with the Cromwell Rowl orgai:iKaUo:i. are to be found in 
««0iA list of the membcrsii of the Conmiiltce. Thii point hsis not paBsod 
•‘ttonoUced.” our part, we are not inclined to agree with the view 
that the “Hospifalily'’ C^mim'vr**© 'Cgards Ihr social assistance it p^o* 
Mwoa to give to Indian students in Enghiud in the light of “charity”, 
JwiJl there is such a thirg ii.s super s.-nr„ivem-ss. As for 
••tl Cromwell Road”, we donottliieh It rigid, to pa?8 an adverse judg- 
vr«A'i witliout. further enqniiy, though we have no hesitation in 
Aayiog that it is in very had odour with Indian studenU who 
AAweot it of espionage. Many have dubl^ it “the 7%(i«a.” But 
(/oiumitlco need not be involved in the same 
AdStuo and we swait with interest the result of this new and welcome 
meriment. Its membership, though sotuowhat mixed, gives promise 
resnlls and, to point out only ^ w 

Jiintmat A Committee which inoludes men like Sir Williem Wed- 
iinrhAro Sir Herbert. Roberts, M. P., Mr. Edwyn Bovao, Mr. 
JEIawU ViK Herbert Burrows, and, lest but not leeit, .Mr, U, G, 
ITaIU.' We wieb thf Oommlttee every iiiooei*. 



Aligarh Old Boys. 


SiNUK 11)07, when the Aligarh Old Boys’ Association for the 
first time secured a constitution, every recurring annual re-nnion need 
to be attended with a crisis of no little importance to the College And 
to the Association; for the forces whicii bad succeeded in seenring a 
constitution for the Association after a haid struggle had still to 
contend with those who were anxious to keep the AssooIA' 
tion within “inanagrblo” proportions from the point of view of tb# 
reactionary that mistrusts the multitude. Luckily, however, the Old 
Boys’ A gsociution had a franchise that was the ditipuir of the reaelioD- 
ary. Lnlike the Trustees of the Aligarh College, whose nambevs 
are limited and who become members of the Board by oO'OpUoAy 
every Old Boy of Aligarli could become a member of the Aseociation 
oy contributing one per pent, of bis income. The reaoiiooariee 
aimed at killing all interest in the Ass(K‘iation on the part of it* 
present and prospective members, so that (hey could always remiua 
in office and use it as a tool in furlhersnce of their own designe Aod 
in thwarting the efforts of (hose 'viio held diffeitnt opinions. On the 
other hand, those that desired to see the Old Boys take « deeper 
interest in the affairs of their Alma AJater and a correspondingly larger 
share in the administration of its affairs worked liaid to increase the 
membership of the Association For many years one eaw the strange 
apectscle of the office-bearers of the Associations doing lees tboa 
nothing to increase the number of its members and yet reluctantly 
offering iho tribute of well-deserved praise on this score to thoee 
whose inllucnee in the Association they heartily desired to diminish. 

But oven though the Association became “uumanagable” in slie, 
its office-bearers continued to “manage” it, because most of its members 
were scattered over a vast area, and when they met together once a year 
at Aligarh, they were no match fora powerful clique that coriirolled 
resident members. These Utter were for the most part in the service 
of the College, and thus in awe of the Association’s office-bearers who 
also happened to be Trustees possessing onormou.s power on the Board 
of (heir employers. The non-residents, liowever, could not be easily 
canvassed by any party, and when they came to Aligarh their votes eoild 
i>e easily divided. Naturally, they were averse to the making of lArtiaa 
within the ranks of a brotherhood, and a certain exce.ss of “conscience” 
supplied the place of party discipline. The result was, however, 
intolerable, and a Reform League was founded with a view to canvass 
the memliers and secure a solid vote in the Annual Meeting of the 
Association based on the views of (he majority of (he members of tha 
League, In other words, a new party was created with a view to 
crush the party feeling created by an existing clique. 

This liomeopalhio treatment succeeded in effecting a cure in a 
remarkably short space of time. Those who estahiishod the Beforov 
League had always !iad logic and eihicH on their side; but logic and 
ethics do not always prevail in such contests, and, then: fore, “brute force** 
prevailed. By organising their forces on party lines, they added “brute 
force” also to their stock of ethics and higu*. Their op|>or)ent8 soon gave 
op tlw game as lost, and one by one fell awav and ceased to take auy 
interest in the Associntion. Th« result is iltat among the remdent 
Old Boys also, the remnants of the old clique cannot Secure a 
majority, and the A^smiintion is at last free work witbovd 
p*art.y machinery. Those that hone.-tly a}>prehended a permineut 
split among the Old Boys through the t-stHbln^hmeut of the 
Rofonu League are now satisfied that they were wroDg to 
think so, for the Reform League lus quie-ly disappeared sftar 
the breakdown of the old clique. Thi.s has synohronised with a fiprlndl 
of unprtHJedeided prosperity for the Associaiiou. For ilta; 
tune its mernbersliip reached four figures and its income reached fivA 
last year. Tlie Report of that year whs a rccoid of great progresSi bodt 
even more significant was the tmui and iem|)or of the meeting in Urhi^ 
it was presented by the new Honorary Sicrelaiy. 'J'he proceediaga 
were characterised by a c<imam<tef ii which was wholly unlike toe 
party spirit of the previous years, ami (ho perfect unanlinitjl' ihal 
prevaiietl was sliown by the easy pas.'^iige of a new set of xulet aed 
the voting of so large a sum as Rx. 25,000 for the constrdetKMi 
of the Old Boys’ Lodge which was first decided opou in 1907, 

When the Old Boys mot onco more this year, the atmosphaiA 
was to some extent charged with eleotrioity. . This looked eonoiething 
like a return of the old clique days and oaods isorne eiqdaAaiion. Laid 
year a new olement, then only imperfectly nnderstood, was introdneed ill 
the annual meeting. AnlTld Boy had proposed that. Sir Theodore ^riaqn 
ahould be received in a fitting manner by the AMccialion afewdayaWat 
when he intended to revisit the GoHrg®. T^wre was nothing atiAQgji^ 
in hononring a former Prineipaih thangh many members oltW 
Uon frankly mietmsted the attitnde of Sir Theodom 
Collage, and Aluoat a^ diai^^red of 
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of the SeoreUry of State with regard to the Maelim University. 
Bat signs were not wanting to show that the honouring of Sir Theodore 
Horison was intended by some of those who lisd at first suggested 
it not as the honouring of a former Principal, but of a 
present member of the India Council. When this event came off, the 
suspicions entertained at first began to be confirmed, and more recently 
they have been proved to the hilt. Whatever one thought of the old clique 
one had to admit that its motive-pow'''r was to be found among a 
section of the Old Boys themselves. But the new element that has 
begun to make itself felt seems to receive its mandate from the out 
side. Tjasfc December, on the occa.sion of the Annual Sessions of the 
Educational (conference and the Muslim licague, there was a remark - 
ably large attendance of Old Boys, and ibc mandatories asserted 
tbeihselves with a degree of t-elf-c<'bifidcnce that was alarming. They 
insisted on the Honorary Secretary's renunciation of hi.s connection 
with the “Servants of the Ka'aba Society" and threatened to go on a 
Strike if their demands were not accepted. This stiffened the attitude 
of the Honorary Secretary who had been contemplating a resigna- 
tion of his office in the Association itself, and ho now announced 
the intention of continuing in office for the full term. This resolve 
was aasisted by the confidence whiclj an overwhelming majority of 
tlie Old Boys then present at .\gra appeared to repose in him. 


. \ 


\ 

\ 



Shortly after this a special meeting of the Trustees of the ('lollege 
was held at Aligarli in which an utifortunate renjlution relating 
to the Old Boys’ AsRCKMalion was passed in the teeth of the opjwsition of 
» Urge numlwr of Old Boys who took part in the deliberation as Trus- 
tees. We dealt with this matter at the time and need not refer to it 
in great detail. The old rules of the Association made it possible 
for a student expelled by the authorities of the College to be admit- 
ted as a member of the Association if a majority of the members 
voted in his favour. This rule Bp{)eared to be too harsh in one respect 
and too lenient in another. To treat every expulsion as a disability 
seemed unnecessary, and it was, therefore, decided that only such 
expulsions should make an Old Boy ineligible for membership as 
involved, in the opinion of the autliorities of the College, a degree of 
moral turpitude. But naturally no disability could constitute a peiqm- 
tnal bar. Nevertheless, it was decided that if a majority of two->thirds, 
instead of au ordinary majority as under the old rules, voted Id his favour, 
Inn Old Bt»y who had been expelled from the College could be admitted 
M member of the Association. Of course if the bar was removed 
by College authorities themselves, there was nothing more to be said 
about the matter. As a further restriction it was decided that the 
question of such an Old Boy’s admission could not be raised in (he 
Annual Meeting merely ou his application as under the old rules, but 
required the f“t'ommer*dation of the Central StaudingCommittee as 
a condition precedent. These rules were drafted by a Bub-Committoe 
of which the College Proctor was an approving member. The draft 
bad been circulated in Fehruaiy, Iff Iff, fully a month before the 
Annual Meeting of the Old Bays. It was discussed very fully in the 
Meeting and passed in a slightly modified fonv without a dissentient 
voice. Oue would have thought that thii; had given an ample 

opportunity to all concerned to raise such objections as 

ocQuired to them. But in Aligarh it is act unoften the unex- 

pected that hapjveoa. After the rule In question had been unanimo^isly 
passed, tire Honorary Secretary of tli© Trustees raised an 

objection, based, as we believe, on au objection taken by the 
Principal of the College to the presence of Mr. Qhulam Husain, 

Sob-Editor of the Comradt, at the Old Boy's Annual Meeting 
•lirl Dinner for which be waa at Aligarh for a few hours last year. 
The Honorary Secretary of tlie Trustees moved them to pass 

a resolntion to tlte effect that no student of the College 
expelled by the anthorites should ever be admitted as a member 
of the Old Boys’ Association except with the prcfious sanction 
of the Honorary Secretary and (he Priiveipal of the College, 
ft is an irony of fate that neither he nor his predecessors in 
office should have taken an oiqcclion to the old rule which was 
obvionsly more lenient., but (hat ho should have objected to a more 
atc'^ngent measure. But it was still more surprising that a few Did 
Bo^ themselves aaTnistees voted on this occasion with the Honorary 
Secretary after having voted before as Old Boys in favour of 
the mle to which ohjeclion was now taken. But it is absolutely 
inexplicable how the Proctor of the College could sign a Circnlar 
Uetlnr condemning in a violent manntMr those who stood by the 
new rale after (laving himself assisted in drafting it. 


As we have already stated, the resolution of the Trustees was 
ptsaed in the tre(h of the opposition of a large majority of the 
' Bnye present on the occasion on which it was disenssed. 

One of them who represented the Old Boys’ Association, gave 
BoHite ^ n for the Annual Meeting of the Association, that in 
?f(PW of the foregoing considerat ions; the Trustees sbonid be informed 
naoel respeeifully that, as at present advised, ^Association did 
, • ^ its way to amend the rule in questfon in the manner 

t their iwInt|on, The Wler/sccompanying this 

/ sU the e^teamstsnQes of the 




oase, and not oven the most captions critic conld detaot 
in the letter or the resolution itself any indication of a want 
of respect for tho Trustees or their resolutions. Nevertheless, 
two of the resident Trustees and half a dozen employees of the 
College who were Old Boys, including the Proctor, circulated a 
violently partisan letter iu condeiuuation of tho motion, its mover 
and its supporters, and, in fact, of the Association as a whole. What 
olqift wn.s nunnt to be seined by this dounciation is more 
than we can say, for even if the motion had been rejected, 
tlie rule to wliieli the ’I'nislecs hud (lijeeled could not have been 
amended (his year,for the simple reason that the authors of the Circular 
Ijottcr had not taken (he troiilde lo give notice of any amendment. 

These two mnttei.s tlien were expected to be tho storm-centres 
in this year’s re-union of the Old Boys, the [lositiou of tlie Honorary 
Secretary of the A.^-.socialion and the question of admitting such Old 
Boys ns members who had been “ sent doun" in (heir College careers. 
But those who were no}, content with watching tlie surface and could also 
discern things lying deeper were not troubled by any grave apprehen- 
sii n-’, end theii optimism vas fully jll^(i^■ed by tl o stquel. Two stray 
reso hit iiui.-', sent in by a non-re.sident Old Boy who had heard of the 
Honorary Seeretary’s intention of re.'.igning this year, but had not 
heard ot Ids sub.sequeiit rc.sol\e, proj.osiiig a vote of confidence in him 
and requesting him to continue in office for tlie full term, although 
superfluous from the Houor.iry Seeretary’s p< iiit of view, provided 
an ample o[»p()rtiinity for all tlmse maiulaluries who had tlireateiiod 
a strike three moiillis previously at Agra if the Honorary Secretary 
did nut renounce hi.s oonnecliuu with tlie Servauta of tho Ka’ba 
Society. A prominent spokesman of tlie, tribe was present on the 
occasion, but, after the trial of strength at Agra, appeared to be no more 
than an exploded volcano, and when it came to voting even he refrained 
from opposing these reaolntions. Of the written votes only eight 
had been received against tlie two motions, and one may heave a 
sigh of relief that very probably one would hear nothing of a strike 
of mandatories for sometime to come if the Honorary S^retary did 
not renounce the habit of offering prayers five times a day, or did 
nut shave off his beard. 

Ah regards the question of membership, the mover had 
had occasion to learn that tho Honorary Secretary of the College was 
evidently labouring under a misunderstanding with regard to its 
motive and purpose. The Old Boys only meant to make it clear 
that their Association was an independent body which could not 
surrender into otiter hands, no matter how capable, its discretion as 
regards admitting Old Uoya to its membership, and that it dis- 
approved of the doctrine of Eternal Damnation. Bo long as these 
two points were placed beyond pale of controversy and doubt, not 
only in theory but also in practice, no one desired to disagree with the 
Trustees. Out of deference, therefore, to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Trustee.^, the mover of the resolution suggested an amendment that a 
deputatiriii consisting of Mr. .Iuf.tice Knfiq, the Hon. Syed Hiza All 
and Mr. Mohaiued AH should wait on the Trustees and explain 
the reasons why they could not make the admission of any Old 
Boy to their membership dependent on the previous sanction of the 
Honorary Becretarv of the College and the Principal, and to express 
the readiness of the Association to give their earnest consideration to 
every proposal of tho Trustees and to meet them more than' half way so 
long as it could bo done without prejudice to the independence of the 
Association. This proposal was unanimously accept^, and the only 
dissentient was one who suggested a different personnel for the deputa- 
tion. But he was very fully answered when his own name was sug- 
gested for membership of the deputation by another pseudo-dissentient 
amidst loud laughter and his own louder protests. 

This war the end of all the apprehensions of a “split" of which false 
prophets have not yet ceased to talk inspite of repeated experince /dur- 
ing the last, six months. We have every hope that the Trustees would 
realiwe tho insnrmonntable diffioultics in the way of the Association’s 
aoeeptance of their resolution of last January, and they would reconsider 
the matter and leave things undisturbed so long as necessity does not 
force an amendment of the existing rule on the Association itself. One 
thing, however, was made fully clear during tho discussion on this 
question. Not a single dissentient voice was raised when members 
of the Association were pointedly askod whether they desired the 
Association to continue as an absolutely independent body or were 
prepared to accept, at least in practice, any modification of this 
absolute independence. We, therefore, (rust no occasion will arise 
in future when this universal verdict would become a subject of dispute. 
Tlie Old Boys of Oxford and Oninbridge constitute the ultimate 
authority of tlie University, and (lie time is not far distant when the 
Aligarh Old Boys would occupy the same position at Aligarh. The 
indpendence of their Association must, therefore, be respected, and we 
have every reason to believe that the Trustees will always respect 
this if only the remnant of a once powerful clique among the Old 
Boye themselves would nut carry its jealousies into the deliberations 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Unfortonately a very destruotive tendency was shown by a mem- 
|ter or two of this diqne daring the two days’ sitUngs of the A|soet»- 
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ifani* lMMdibI« M it OMj iippMr, it was aotnallj moved that, «ltbioagh 
lk« fall taierval prbrided for bj the rales between the issae of the 
MRida and the receipt of written votes was allowed bjr the Honorary 
WMreterjr, bjr/cnrtailiug the time allotted to him nnder the rales for 
reeordtng these votes, the Annual Meeting shonid not take place on the 
dotes fixed, simplj because the agenda was issned to a few members a 
ibjr or two Uter than the doe date through default of the press, inspite 
of the fact that nobody had complained of it and many Old Boys had 
eome to Aligarh for the Meeting from every corner of India. A no 
less aboard objection was raised, and with less justihcation even of a 
technical character, that as the Honorary >4ecrotary, in the capacity 
of an ordinary member of the Assotijntion, had not proposed 
more than one Old Boy’s name for every seat on the Muslim University 
Association allotted to the representatives of the Old Boys’ Association, 
the Association should not he repri^ented on that l>ody till 
another meeting had taken place. This was proposed simpl} 
becanse the objector would have preferred to see more members 
•f his own type elected and had not taken the trouble to nominate 
them for election inspite of a sufficiently long notice. When the 
Cbjector waa aaked to atate what section of the rules had been con- 
travened he gave up the quest after wasting a good deal of tite Meeting’s 
time. Nevertheless, he was more persistent than this suggests, for what 
1 m eoold not do in person he asked a legal representative of his to do 
for him. This gentleman wasted some more time, but finally the Presi- 
dent ruled the objection out of order. These are matters far too trivial 
te disoaea in these columns, but wo are compelled to refer to them because 
Ibe objeetioos wore taken by no leas a person than i)r. Zia Uddin who 
has recently officiated for a long time as the I’rinoipal of the Aligarh 
College, and no doubt regards himself as ao exemplar of discipline. 

But it would be extremely unjust to the Association if all this 
should lead any one to believe that the Annual Meeting of this impor- 
tant body concerned itself only with squabbles about the Servants of the 
Ka’ba Society and admission of ex{>elled students as Old Boys, or 
frivolous objections of the character we have mentioned. As a 
matter of fact only a couple of members wore responsible 
for most of these things, and the Association was io no 
mood vto agree with them or even take then seriotMly. On the 
drat day a vary interesting ceremony wss perfonned by the Pnwident, 
Mr. Syed Zain-nd-1>in, when he opened the first stm^y 
oC the Old Boys' fjodge. The building contains two spaoi</ua 
luoeption rooms, four suites of i)cd-,dr«s8ing- and bathrooms 
and four bijou hexagonal rooms Id ih* turrets on the 
fbur sides, besides a large hall or corridor ia the centre 
of tka building which would later on have staircase leadiog 
to the top storey with similar reception rooms and suites of 
living rooms. The place is neatly furnished and is sure to attract 
a oonatant stream of Old Boys who were often prevented from 
visiting their Aim* Afafer on acc4>uot of lack of accommodation 
near the OoUege for suoli guests. The Honorary Secretary gave 
a short history of the scheme of the Old Boys’ Lodge and 
tried to remove some peculiar notions which were entertained 
in oertain quarters as regards the objects for which the Lodge 
wan propos^ to be built. Tie assured every well-wisher of the 
Oollege and particularly his ooUeaguen, the Trn^eea, tkm no one 
considered the traditions of Aligarh more sacred than the Old 
Boysi 'Wl itw linp i' at . aaa n.# v#easnrv»ti ve and n progressive element in 
thn V The President replied inn moat feeling 

Speaoh io the course of which he said that they who had lived 
is their OoUege careers in the b«)arding houses near by, and had 
Imd the Ume of their life in those glorious lays, now felt as if 
after the vlooissitudps and wanderings of their worldy careers 
they bad onoe more been admitted inU> such a boarding house to 
revive old memories sod nssooiations. Bathe reminded the Old 
^ys . tikat discipline used to be rather lax in their 

boacdhng bouses in thost* giorions days, but the cUscip- 
line af> their new botuding house would lie fai* more stringent. 
They were expnoted to provide «*xamples for their younger brothers, 
in faet, in tnnny cases for their own sons, now studying in the 
CoUeget and he felt he could give trv tlie Trustees, of whom he is 
one, nod to the world at large, the assurance that the Old Boys would 
never belie the best expeotaliouK that could be formed of them. 

A notable resolutioo passed After a protracted discussion of the 
detsUs has autborixed the expenditure of Rs 4,000 a year on two 
iobolarships to be offered by the Association to members of the 
Indian staff, one in tlie 0<^e^ and one in the School, for proceeding 
to Europe for at least six months to study tf>e system of education. 
The apiount of the schoTamhip is ohviou^y too small to provide 
for all the ex(>endltare that a member of the School or College 
otaff would have to incur even in a six months* trip to Europe. 
SimHiudjr, the minimum period is obviousTy insufficient for a rerj 
clone ftody of different systems. But it is hoped that the scholar* 
•hip wnuld be a handsome bontribotion towards the expensea of 
snoh a and even 20 or 22 weeks judidotislt employed according 
to a earfitolly prepared soheme would g(rn to an Indian 
gradnate ^m*^ employed in teaching considerable insight and a 






mneh wider out-look than he possessed before. We trust the experi-* 
meat will prove soocessfol, and, in any case, the Assoeiation would 
be able to judge within a few years whether it would be more profit- 
able to increase quality at the expense of quantity, unless of coarse 
it could afford to do boUi. 

In this manner the Association has more than doubled its oontkiba> 
tion to the College,^for hitherto it bad been paying only Be. 9,600 
a year for the Science Chair, and would now contribute Bs. 8,820 
syear, paying, in addition to the old contribution, Rs. 4,000 a year for 
the new scholarships and Hs. 720 ff)r two engineering scholar- 
ships for Roorkee which existed merely on paper before. We 
hope and believe that, for their part, the Trustees of the College 
would also increase the representation of the Old Boys on the 
Board of Trustees from o to 15. It would be a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the assistance rendered by the Association if the Hono- 
rary Sef'retary to the Trustees himself proposed the suggested increase 
in the next Annual Meeting. It must be remembered that the 
Association would have made a much larger contribution to the 
funds of the College if it had not had to provide so large a sum as 
Rs. 85,000 for the Old Boys’ Lodge and a fairly large sum for the 
preparation of an exhaustive Directory of the Old Boys. But this ex- 
penditure in non-recurring, and the Ihrectory would enable the Associa- 
tion to double its meraliership and income before many years. The 
Budget Kstimate «»f the Associstion is now nearly Rs, 28,000, 
though this amount includes a large aggregate of centributioas for 
the Old Boys' Lodge. But it may safely be hoped that in the 
following year the net contribution of the Association to the College 
would not fall much short of Rs. 12,000 a year. The progress 
hitherto acbtevud is, we liope, only an earnest of better things in the 
future. 

But it is uot in muucy alone that the Old Boys can, and 
do contribute their mite to the College. Mr. 8aid Mobamed Khan 
has this year been elected a Trustee for live years on behalf of the 
Association in the place of Mr. Muhamed Faiq who was elected last 
year at a bye-election. We hope the presence of the new Trustee on Um 
B oard would be no less valuable than the monetary contrihatioa 
that synchronises with his election, and we trust Mr. Mohamed 
Faiq will once more become a Trustee very soon, and be enabled 
to continue the good work that be has hitherto been doing It was 
a very difficult choice between the two, and our only regret is that 
both candidates could not become Trustees this year. 


Honours. 


ii. 


Wx hope we have made it sufficiently clear in our first article on the 
subject that both the great Parties iii British politics are conscious of 
the questionable uses to which the power of rocomraending persons 
fur honours to the Crown is soinetimes made to lend itself. The de- 
bate in the Lords was no doubt initiated by the motion of a Conserva- 
tive leader, and the epeeclies of some of the Tory poors struck a vurjr 
solemn note and were steeped in deep unction in parts. There was, 
however, on the whole no desire in the House to make the diacus- 
i^n a part of ibhe usual party game. Lord Crewe, who i^oke on 
behalf of the Governinent, did not deny that the evil existed He 
adopted ilie defensiv** tone only when he came to deal with IJm 
renMirk <if Lord Milner **al>oat no fewer than 6.8 barons which the 
“present Government, in their eight years of office, have created-— 
“about one-sixth of the total nnail*er of barons in this House, 
“although it has existed for more than two hundred years.” Lord 
Crewe could not help seeing in ilvis statement an iraplicatiow tjiat 
“some of those peerages were conoeoted with party funds.’* Hq 
thought, however, tliat there had been a tendency to exaggerate 
position as it now existed and that there had lieen some atteic^i to 
indicate that public life was becoming less pure and bonottrablfi 
than it was and that, as the poet said, “we are worse than dor 
“grand-fathers, and onr children are likely to be worse thao oitr« 
“selves.’* He launched into a long argument to show tint tktidr 
nasi political history was not a quite clean aod honourable sooerd . 
in this respect. Ue recalled the time wheo borongfas aitdt votes wtjnw 
iKiught by the dozen and referred to the famous oaso ol Lord |iovUi 
who bought boroughs for a particular eleotioD at the prite of 
per seat. He reminded Lord Milner that between 1784 and 1801 
Mr. Pitt made 140 creations or prothotiosni in thp pMrage, midBiy 
Eugliiffi. He did not think Lord Mtloef' wbald thi^ a gmat 
many'of those titles now honourably borae by tbmr di^ndattte "mm 
gfrea on account ot any thing whid) Iq airlcd tehee bchild be aidlad 
service to the State. '*There is no objtet in raking up stdrite, V 
•aid Lord Crewe, “which lell hardij^ Updo our foriM^,' but Ti' la 
“neoeetery io mention l^eee fhete in order tp afadw that wheh .tm 
“almdst ^tentbus tbxie U adopted in rbla^n te what If 
“to be the corruption of to-day, we oi^^ht te fonwml^ ^ 
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^‘matter uf foot we are living in an infinitely clearer atmosphere in 
“this respect than ever existed botore the Reform Bill.’’ 

The root of the evil, as was generally recognised by the speakers 
on either side, is the Wrty system, and the Party Whip is “the 
villain of the piece.” But, as Saturdat/ Review aptly says, he is 
only “villain on necessity; all that he is evil is by a divine or rather 
diabolic thrnsting on.” He is certainly not more depraved than 
otiier people. Money famishes tlie chief sinews of war in party 
politics. For the smooth working of the elafcK.>rate party organisa- 
tions of to-day immense fands are necessary. A vast and mobile 
electorate has to be wooed acid won over to party causes, and a huge 
and expensive propaganda has to be kept going on from year’s end 
lo year’s end. Largo contributions to party funds are, therefore, 
welcome to party Whips, and in most cases the rich contributors 
have got to be “rewarded” for their services. The election expendi- 
ture has also enonuously grown and vast sums are paid in salaries 
and expenses to the agents of the electioneering organisations. As 
Lord Oharnwood said, a large and tiourishing political industry 
has come into existence. “Was the education of the electorate," 
he asked, “really elTectively promoted by gentlemen who preached 
political views for hire?” While he expressed a high regard for some of 
these gentlemen, yet, according to him, their ranks included some 
who would as readily preach on the other side as on the one. 
Lord Selborne characterised this greed of all political parlies for 
money as “the clay foot of Demrsjracy.” The question of money 
was mixed up with all they called popular movements, which could 
not be worked by either Party without any large sums placed by 
wealthy partisans at their disposal. He instanced the Land 0am- 
pMgn recently organised by Mr. Lloyd George. “Am I to be 
told,” he asked “if his (Mr. George’s) organisation is financed by 
the mites of Liberal widows, or by a kind of Peter’s pence of the 
Liberal Party?” Democracy has got to be educjstod and, above all, 
a huge machinery most be set in motion to bring the last man to 
the poll* aud for these purposes both the Parties are forced to cry 
out more and more for money. 

When an honour is “sold”, the Whip takes good care to 'jee that 
the transaction does uot appear as an ot)en bargain. The thing is 
oot done in that way. Nor is the party chief freely let into the 
•aoreta of the Whip. As the Saturday Review says, there is an elabo- 
rate etiquette studiously framed to keep the chief of an adniiaist ration 
in virgin ignorance of such matters. “The right-hand of the Prime 
“Minister may have some shrewd suspicion of what the left band of 
“the ohief Whip is doing. But officially all this business is a mystery 
“to him. He takes it for granted that there is some good reason 
“why the fountain of honour should flow on the overgrown grocer, 
“the bloated iobaooonist, the lord of many tea-shops, or the aspiring 
“provincial mayor.” It is aa well understood, says the Spectator, that 
Bm Prime Minister must never hear anything about the unpleasant 
aide of the Whip's business as it is that a fine lady must never hear 
•peoially unsavoury domestic details about the sewers, the disposal 
of “soil” and so forth frotu the bou»e-fcee{H»r, the estate mason, or 
the gardener. 

Under the British Party system it is inevitable that Party services 
should be rewarded. When this is so, how is it possible to raaiutuin 
thyat large contributions to Party funds are not Party services? Tbe 
wealthy contributor not only gets a ooveted distinction, but is begin- 
aing to have an important say in the eondnot of public affairs. 
AeoordUig to the Spe^tor, not only are hononra now, in effect, 
sometimeK sold for large ermtributions, but there is a tendency for 
potietea also to be purchased by salrsoriptions. It illustrakvi this 
ttUtdenoy by reoaUiug an episode iu the career oi Cwil Rhodes who 
“not only indoosd the Irish Party by a large subscription to dodare 
**their policy in the way which he desired — there was'lno secret about 
“tbat hiatter — but bargained privately with Mr. Schnadhorst, the 
“Liberal wirepuller, for an undertaking that the Liberal Goveroment 
“Wotfld hot make the evacaution of Kgypt part of their policy. Mr. 
“Rhodes was then specially intent- on his Cape-to-Cairo Railway.” 

liord Milner’s speech was almost sombre in its gravity, and he 
dep lo red in a bitter ironic vein that he was not aide like .some of 
^e noble lords to add to tim gaiety of nations on that 
^roiuiiou. The rebuke was specially meant for Lord Ribbles- 
dft lo vrho seemed to think that the thing (;omplained of must be, that 
R ^d not very mndi matter, that it had always gone on, and was 
■ v«ry likely to* go on, and that if it did not go on in one form it 
go on in another. Lord Rtbblesdale derided Lord Rclborne’s 
motl^ which, .even if it were carried in both Honsos, would in his 
signify nothing beyond an exprfwsion of a pious and a 
> • j^Miisaioal opinion. He ridiculed Lord Charnwood's sug- 

.getdit^ tW appointment of a Royal Oommissioa, His objection 
|Q n l^yid Ootnmission was that. they either reported so much that it 
waa impoifiihlB for a Government to do anything, or so little that it 
. Wak.ni^ wortlli doing anything, He doubt^ If giving of honours 
' iwte wkdi a terrible evH. Hnpnt his siandn6|i|t in tlm following 
i ftf whiish, ha bdieved.’ a syllogism could be ooos- 


trncted: — “That for good or evil, wein this country have for a long time 
“lived under Party government ; that Party government, of whioh- 
“evor side, requires largo sums of money; that more money there is 
“the better the Party government would be — that is, the machinery 
“of Party government would be perfect. To that extent, therefore, 
“ho thought it was a good thing, as they must have Party government, 
“that it should bo well endowed with funds.” Ho went on regaling 
the Ho'isc with a mixture of chaff and cynicism and concluded with 
Something like the airy assurance of the man who thought every- 
thing was the best in the best of all po.ssiblc worlds. 

Jiord Riddlesdale's reckless optimism was matched by the frank and 
cheery banter of Lord Willoughby do Jiroke, who declared, to the 
infinite amusement of many of the nol>le lords and the dismay of not a 
few, that he had dabbled in the sale oi honours liiinself. He described the 
circiunstances of an attemptof his in tins manner:“He wanted a largo sum 
"of money for an enterprise that could uot entirely be dissociated from 
“politics, but which ho assured noble lords was entirely patiiotic in its 
“design. He called on a gentleman and suggested that if he would 
“give him the money he would use his influence with his Party to secure 
“For him not a peerage, but a baronetcy only. He was not quite sure 
“what the price of a baronetcy was — perhaps the noble lords opposite 
“could inform him — but the price ho asked was not excessive. The 
“very natural question was: ‘'I'hat is all very well, Lord Willoughby, 
“but when are you going to deliver the goods?’ Ho certainly could 
“not tell when the Unionist Party would get back to office, and said 
“that he did not know, and ho was not surprised when he was politely 
“shown to the door.” 

The speeches of some of the noble lords were really those that 
added to the gaiety of nations. They ridiculed the attempts of 
over- virtuous people to reform the methods with which honours 
were sought by wealthy supporters of the party or showered by 
party leaders. The transaetious were not after all of such a 
scandalous cliai actor as to lurnish texts for solemn sermons 
to the moralist. The net result of the debate was a general 
approval of a pious resolution that things should be better 
than they are, though none seemed to be sure how this desir - 
able end could bt) achieved. Many hoped that the force of 
public opinion would prove the best corrective. 

Although India has, as we have said, no Party System and there- 
fore no Party funds, popular opinion is daily growing in foice 
against the manner iti which most of the hon(.Mirs are bestowed 
in this country. The force of public opinion in England c-annot be 
ignored by the government in office, for it de^Hinds for its tenure of 
power directly on the vote of the electorate. In India there exists oo« 
salutary check of this character to control the will of the Executive. 
The Government of India may exalt whomsoever it lists and may 
disregard public opinion without the least apprehension that the day 
of reckoning would ever come. We do not. of course, suggest thi^ 
Indian Government sets itself to deliberately flout pubHo opiuiom 
Its standards have, however, grown to be such that they rarely furnish 
it with a reliable guide to pick the right j)er8ons, outside the official 
heirarchy, for reward and dratinction. Being a Guvernuient that 
enjoys, so to speak, a perpetuity of tenure, its first consideration 
naturally is to reward its own servants for the faithful performance 
of their duties. It is also natural that the vast, non-official body of 
educated ludian opinion, which is concerned with watching inde|Kmd<- 
ently and criticising the acts and measures of the administration, 
should not be treated by the official classes with frank and cordial 
approval. A tacit rivalry of aim, standpoint and interest has 
.sprung up between the two. Hero we have an ample scope for the 
existence of sn even bitter and unrelenting partisanship without the 
open device of the I’arty System. No government in the world has 
ever openly declared that it did not exist for the people, and as far as 
government acts and measure require public justification, popular 
opinion must occasionally act as a moral force. But public opinion 
can to a certain degree be influenced by a State patronage of particular 
types of views and opinions. And here-in lies the temptation of a 
government circumstanced as the Government of India. That Indian 
Government honestly regards its own point of view and its own 
estimate of things in general as the iiest and the truest is qmte 
liesidc the point. , The main fact is that it usually rewards 
men who habitually think and feel like its own offiriltK or 
such delightfully free and simple persons who have rosiga^d their 
consciences into the keeping of the officials within their reach, 
and nave never done any thinking on their tiwn account. Men 
of real merit, of intellectual einiucuce and moral distinction, who 
have done and ore doing real service to tiieir follow men, usually 
stand apart from this group, and are consequently neglected. 
There is no wonder if the honours bwtowed by the 
sovereign are losing their real value in the eyes of the public. 
The Indian Honours’ List is studied as a curious human document. 
The values that it sets on individual merit in many cases excite 
the wonder and strain the credulity of the uninitiated. We 
are prepare(j|,,to play the part of Lord Selborne and Lord ^(ilber in 
India, but would some honest, eold-blooded cynic among the oCBoials 
play the part of Lord Ribblesdale and Lord Willonghby de Broke? 
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By THK Hon. Mh. Omi- 


"At lonf( a charter at the wind to blow on whom 1 pleaMo.” 

You Like It. 

Wnaw, on the Hth of .lanimrj last, the Hon. Mu. Oni*, bI.UI under. 
thotiiinuluB of the New Year’B resolutionB, reaumed hi« seat among 
the godt that leiaurely contemplate the dull debate and hesitating, 
half-hearted condiota of more men l)elow, and refreshed a worn-out 
and tired world with his banter three weeks later, little 
did he think that he would once more provoke mirtii by recounting 
• (he affairs of the 9th of January on the 18th of — April! But 
the claims of loyalty as proclaim^ in the Vi.jerogal fiodgc* at 
Delhli and of disloyalty as proclaimed equally loudly in another liodge 
laai week, had to be satisHed, and the appreciation of groatness in 
debate, whether it he of Sdhkn or of Fukr-Lakok, had U> take a back 
aeat. The halancc'shoot of servility and sedition having i>oen prepared 
and duly audited, the Hum. Mu. Uui* returns gladly to the suavity 
of those Columns which is eijuidistant from sedition and servilily. 

Booti.aiu Saukb was in the Chair and oomtuonced the proceed- 
ings of the day with a message of mourning. Heutor had brought 
the sad nows of the sudden demise of Sir John Molosworth Maepher- 
eon who was busy in England in consolidating the statutes of India. 
Ooupoil knew him well in the familiar title ol “Mao,” and had bid him 
• good-bye at Simla on the last day of the autumn wmsion on Septeml'er 
^ 98nd> IDH. H. E. had expresstNi his regret at the retiiemeut of Mau 

i and pronounced a eulogy couched in the warmest of terms. There- 

after non-offlcisls had entertained him at a farewell lunche^m 
at which had reigned all the sweet-sadness of farewell. U«>w 
«ad to recall now the Hom. Mr. Gup’s remarks about the 
ladt piece of work done by Mao. “When the Lunacy Bili/’ wrote 
he on the occasion, “was cha{>eruned into the Council by Sanddw II, 
*^hc looked knowingly at Siu Guv, wWiu his turn passed on thaikuow- 
“ing look with a still more omniscient gesture with the thumb to the 
**non-offioiale. This was lh« last of the Bi ls to lie drafted by Mao 
“ in Ilia career of 34 years, an appropriate covp tU ^raca 
“deaervediy commended by Sani ovv 11. Could picture Mao 
“ tendaily nunitng the last of lus legislative babies, the pet child 
“of his old age, a piece of perfect creation to the production of which 
“submissive service nmlcr eight Viceroys of various temperatures and 
“nine Law Members of windry complexions must have contributed 
“Urgely. And after years of secret toil and loving patience, what 
“a pleasure was his to hear those worde of eulogy from a connoisseur 
“of lunacy, and to feel that «o long as a lunst.it breathed the air of 
“Ihia glorious Empire, the name of M ao would be remembered 
“with gratitude and his memory kept green in all lunaiio asylums!’’ 

Alas, poor M ac is no more; he is now beyond the jurisdiction 
of jokes at-d Lunacy Bills, debates in Council and divisions, having 
died in harness a sudden death which all who knew him must deeply 
mpuru. B 00 TI.AIR Sarrb's trihiife to his memory was eloquent of 
the esteem and affection in which Mao was held hy all the Oouooniora, 
OuKSET Chitnis, Qfpjrsa of non-official .OonnoUlont, a4eo assodaled 
himw'if im their behalf with the aenitmeBte (o whtoh Booti.aie 
Sabeb had giten expreeeton. 


K husu-hau asked ten out of a total of a idosen of questions 
chiefly arising out of his recent study of tlie views of ancient Coromia- 
eions the reports of uliich had long sisoe been buried under the dnat 
that accumulates in oflicial fpigcon-holes. As usual, while the other 
official members vouchsafed half a dozen wordi?, more or less, in reply, 
the Uau.wav Sukkpkr brought wagon-loads of information in reply 
to Kuush ua ’s questions. The successor of dear Madub, equally 
valiant, reminded No-Moun-K w of Madok’s Own Regiment of 
Black and White, Imt could secure no deflnite information. The 
Liok ok Ba(iamaP;,i,m<: offered a suggestion about the non-official 
representation of C’autoniuent stations in Legislative Conncilii and 
was met with a mn pimumm in reply. Where the Army i rules 
there can be no Parliament! 

The Nkw Sauk moved for the reference of the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Hill to a Select Committee. Wonder why 
Government did not uoininate as au expert the well-known Mr. 
Kic AT I NO, whoso advice would have ts'en invaluable in the Select 
Committee. Hope tbo select Committee at least would sprinkle 
a good deal of Mu. Kkatino’s powder on their persons snd their 
report before they returned to the Council with the latter. As it is, 
there are too mauy parasites in the Council. Samdow 111 moved for 
the reference of the Motor Cars Bill to a Select Committee in which 
the place of honour was given to the Hon. Suikari, also known 
amongst his friends as Ticca-garri. At last the Leader has focn<jla 
use for this sporting memiver. After Wohtiu Mkybh had asked for 
and obtained leave to introduce the Local Authorities Loans Bill, 
legitJaiive business was over and ti e real business of the day com- 
raenoed. 


SuRBM, mighty with the pen and mightier with the tongue, moved 
that the pledges given about the Press Act in 1910 by bis worAy 
fellow-countryman, the predecessor of the Moblbm DowAOEEf 
should be redeemed, and that beit noir of the Culonlta Police, ^ 
High Court of Fort William in Bengal, be given an effective jnifs* 
diction in oases of forfeiture under the various sections of the 
SuRKM disavowed all desire to revive ancient memories ol four yiiiiE 
ago, but felt it necessary to remind the Council that the Pr(^ l^tt 
was passed amid some opposition in .this Council and a terrible 
more in the country. Reference to the proceedings of the dehitu 
allowed how the non-officials had fought against odds OE lha 
question of giving to the Press Bill a place among lha 
nent statutes of the land; but the opinion of the p^(Ja kM 
not commended itself to the official majority. Tha Act biid 
now been in operation for foWr years and Surkk wis Ie: a 
position to judge of its character. Bitrrh evidently inclined to 
spell “operslion” as “oppression.” How it had. w<li‘ltod, Ebat .« 
defects snd how they can be remedied, seemed to Soatw pCi^epiiqheE- 
tione, although they may appear to SanEoiv III iiEpatrlinent qE^tlbn^ 
ing of Borne Department authority. SttBEii' iWefora tnoved the! 
reaoltition which he described aa the “flrtedobibla miiiinuhtt/* ’Tftls 
da^piioQ even more than UteiElly trvw, fdt i^ttoa tka 

lan^h and breadth of a point, End 
dimanaiona thah k pofnt in OikM^rjr^for H was 
Tha pledgaa of 1 910 led howhiire, and avaa thb exiehtloik 
jarin^elion of (ho Oaleaka. High Oonii eoldd Iwra 
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)8th April. 


M17 good so long S8 the seotion defining the offences under the Act 
remsined an onrednced maxiinnm. 

Listening to Suebh addressing an English andience, who could 
think that butter could melt in his mouth? He commenced his attack 
with compliments so sweet that it was a wonder how the Government 
Cfjuld avoid a complete surrender. He regarded the acceptance 
of his irreducible minimum as the first definite step towards the final 
annulment of the Act. That the Act was bound to be repealed sooner 
or later — sooner, hoped Subbn, than later — was as clear as the 
noon>daj sun. But Sobbk did not saj whether he referred to 
the uoon-daj? sun of Bengal, which dries np a bureaucrat, if it does’nt 
give him brain-fever, or to tho dim and pale fugitive that seldom 
^ows its face through the veil of clouds and the solid London pea- 
souper in Sandow Ill’s native land. The Act, argued Suren, was 
incousistent with tho great tj^aditions of British Rule and those 
(a/i«m.') noble principles of government which are incarnated in 
Biilish administration. Having said this, Suhen looked rAund 
towards the avatars of noble print'iples sitting around him. There 
WM the god of Learning, the male version of Sarasvati, enthroned 
in H. E*s chair. There wsa Ifo-MoRC-K AY that could eqaaffy pass 
for Vishnu, tho Protector, and Shiva, the Destroyer. There was tho 
Moslem Dowaokb, British by adoption if not by birth, representing 
the deity that devises laws. There was the Nkw xSAtjE, officiating 
as the god of fecundity of the soil in ancient mythology and tho 
reaper of bumper harvests even in times of famine which Is peculiar 
to modern conditions. Again, there were the AoMiNisTaATivE 
OnPHAN, god of Commerce, Wortuv Mevkk, god of tlio Golden 
Treasury, and Sanoow II I, god almighty of everything. Suren 
Acanued their faces but found no consolation. Still hopeful of the 
fruits of flattery hewvtnt on to say that nocoui'cssion to popular freedom 
had been made by the British Government in India which had ever 
l>een withdrawn. He cited llm. example of the dury Notification 
which was cancelled, uud tho Vernacular Press Act which was 
repealed, and hoped so it would he with this Act in the fullness 
of time. The Government of India, standing at the head of tho 
nation (Not, v^e hope, with a five-chambered revolver') bccoiniag every 
day more and more Nationalistic {Beware of bombs!) in its views 
by the breadth and liberality of Its policy, ought, in tho opinion of 
SuuxN, to show U6 the way. 

Tired of all this climbing, Suren came down to the customary 
level and pitched into tlve police. The Act had given very large 
powers to the police. The Magistrate is tho police, and thefrolice is of 
the variety known not as tho Sipahi but »» Siyahi, or more correctly 
ae the C.I.D.Suukn then flourished a document tha-tho held in his hand 
a« the proof of the Government’s guilt. It was a statemont giving 
the names of newspapers whicli were called upon to find security 
and consequently ceased publication. He informed the Council 
that of these 17, only 8 wore Hindu papers, nnd the remaining 
14 were all Muslim, another iintanoe of the gross partiality 
of Government towards tho ‘‘favoarito wife,” and a lecogniiion 
qot only of the numerical streogtli of tho -Mussalmuns but also of 
their political iiaporiauce and the vices they had rendered to the 
Empire as the “gate-keepers” of India. Indirectly, of course, it may 
aUo have been a recognition of the “ dyriamic force ’ of the com- 
monity m exbibitwi by means of an explosive Press 1 

8ub«n particularly refeired to ihe case of the Ahli-Kadis of Amritaivr 
which had replied to certain *irictur<38 which liad appeared in 
• missionary organ reflecting upon the Mohamedan faith. The 
newspaper was asked to furnish a 8'?curity, but no notice had till 
then been taken of the book in which the strictures upon Mohame- 
dao faith had been imblisiied. Lutle did 8uukn kiiow that the 
book which tempted the AAft-//aiM tc tempt, the MagislraU} to call 
for eecurity had similarly tomptvd the /iacfr of Qauian, to tempt 
another District Magistrate to believe that Christians in India would 
be brought into hatred and contempt because Badr had repro 
duoed an article, twice published befor., in other journals sinoe the 
Actoame into being, stating that the Virgin Mary wan a hermaphro- 
dite, and that the Immaculate Ooneeption was the result of natural 
canaea. Verily the P«o.^a Act Is a oapi ml instrument in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, for when the laws irx England against blasphemy 
were being severely atlacked by Christians IhenjFelves, it was neces- 
aary in a heathen land, where every prospect pleases and only mao 
is file, to demand securities and confiscate them together with the 
presses if newspapers did not express full faith— iii miracles. One 
may Ikj sure after this that the famous verdict of a philosopher that 
miracles do not happ<?u nowadays would be proved to be false, and 
more raifacles would happen iu India in the 20th century through 
the instrnmenlaUty of the Dress Act than all those which are 
reputed to have happened before. Indeed the Press Act itself is the 
marvellous oalracle, and its administratiun ti^ perfectic>o of 
’^holding the balance even.” 

' SOKSN cited the instance of another newspaper, the 
Zttmindar of Lahore, which was guilty of high treason 
for protesting against the removal of a Mosque and 
g^peakrog of a Lientenant-Ooveroor In term^ only applicable to men. 
3Por this ofr«noe ths aecurlty of p.-i, 2,0(>f) had been f.>rfelte<l abd 
•ikotlief of fU, 10,000 deoMQded. AoA while Soaww was referring 


to this case, another Lieutenant-Governor was contemplating ike 
forfeiture of the second security also together with tho entire 
press for high treason against — Piccadilly 1 Carious thing this 
Press Act, and carious results flow therefrom. As it happens, 
discourteous and disrecpectful remarks about a Lieutenant- 
Governor cost an Indian editor Rs. 2,000, but discourteous and 
disres{^>ectfui remarks about the fair and fragile things that flit about 
Picf’adilly after dark cost him just ten times as much. 

The next reference of Sdben related to the Cawnpore 
Herald, which hud published some two years ago “A Dramatio 
Scene. ” The D. S. P. called upon the pioprietress of the 
paper and wanted to know the writer’s name. Ou declining to 
do so slie was taken to task for the impropriety of permiting 
her newspaper to be the means of criticism directed against 
the police and the municipality, two corporations which in 
Cawnpore at least are not only above criticism but may well 
bo regarded as also above law. The denouement of “A Dramatic 
Sceuo ’* was the demand of eecurity fri.m tho good lady who 
was guilty of high treason against Chowkidars and Chmfii, 

After quoting figures furnished by bis hon. J^iend, tho Homo 
Secretary ( Who said Sukkn was hsotile to Briti. h Jiule 7), SuRBK 
came to an authoritative expression of opinion. He refrained 
from referring to the jiopular verdict, for that might not have 
commended itself to “gentlemen on the other side of tho 
House”; but the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition cited the 
authority of the Chief Justice of the High Court of Bengal 
when delivering judgment in tho Comrade case. This, Screw 
felt sure, was “an antliority of unquestioned weight whoso pro- 
nouncement would command tho implicit acquiesoence of all 
members, be they official <u non-officials.” And while Screw 
rolled out this sentence in his sonorous voice, (he testimony of 
the ears ol the niidicuce was considerably affected by the testimony 
of their eyes which detected an unusual protuberance on the left 
side of his face, not altogether unlike the frequent phenomenon 
which one notices in a schoolboy speaking with his tongue in 
his cheek. And here ho read imt a pa.ssage from the famous 
judgment showing the all-comprhenrive character of section 
4 of (lie Act within whose wide- spread net, as the Chief Justice 
bad pnqJicsied with unci ring prcscicnee, would come an attack 
on that degraded section of the public which lives on the 
misery and shame of others. India may now easily explain her 
intellectual poverty, for,- said the Chief ilusticp, much that is 
regarded as standard literature could undoubtedly be caught. 
So no mor* standard literature for India, and the publisliers 
of the thousand and one “ Hundred Best Books” may console 
themselves by joining tho “ Indian Press Defence League” 
of tho Editor who paid twenty thousand in damages for casting 
doubts on the chastity of Piccadilly. 

After this came more quotations from the judgment, more 
arguments in its support and more insistence on tho unredeemed 
pledges of the former Law Member, followed by a worthy 
peroratiim. Suckn argued that a sensible improvement In the 
situation had already taken place nnd a change for the better had 
been generally admitted in the tone and temper of the press. 
Iu making the apueal for 0 subsiantial modification of the Act, 
if not its repeal, SituKs said, be did not speak only as a 
member of the Conuoil. but as “one with whom journalism had been the 
clicrislied vocation of his life.” Over tho heads of his audience he 
flashed the “Sword of Damocles,” then talked of “the great organ 
for the ventilation of popular grievances ”, and, of course, of the 
“ safety-valve of the State.” Nor was a reference to the time- 
honoured diNfi notion (Who said ''without a difference"?) between 
liberty and licence omitted. And last of all, Suren promised Ihe 
Government that if it was good it would proclaim to tho world “ the 
unalterable determination of the Government to redeem its pledged word 
and to make justice to the aggrieved party the key-note of its policy.” 

Hardly ha<l he resumed his seat after this little b nne bouche 
of coinplimentnty oratory, when up rose the jrallafit Free-Lance, 
foremost in the files of Punjaf* loyalty. Frer-I/Anck does not 
beat about the bush. He does not conceal his iiostility to enything 
under the cloak of meaningless coiii[)Iirnent.'<. He throws no 
chaff to the bird, but puts out liis hand straitrfit to catch it without 
the, aid of net or snare. The gnllarit Fukr-I<ancb has no 
faith in flanking movements but cburges direct, going straight 
for the enemy and directing his weapon towards the breast of his 
foe with unerring aim. So. i‘uni a-i he let not a moment slip 
between the speech of Suiikn and his own, he did not let a word 
pass his lips that did not dt claro his aim and purpose. “Sir, 1 ana 
“the greatest enemy of the seditions Pref^s! ” was a declaration as 
direct and sudden as the question of Mu, Broadbbnt to Nora, in 
John Bull's Other Island, widiin two minutes of meeting her: 
‘‘Will you he mv wife ?’* But Fkkb-Lanck did rot cotitent liimaclf 
merely with this deci iration of war. H« added: “Hod 1 had thepower I 
“would bav never allowed this resolution to be moved and discussedi 
“here to-day.” After this the Council wondered why Free-Lance 
stopped at that, and did not say: “Had I had the power 1 would 
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•‘hire brought Sukiit'h heed ou a charger. Had I had tlie power 
‘I would have shot down every non-official raeri»i>ci of tho Council 
'*OXccuiiberoprctH»utaiiveaut' the (o/te/n/) people from the Punjab, a 
'Tew landlorda and my nofailing C(K voter from Burma, and given all 
•Their votes to official membern. Hod I had the power I would 
“hive poisoned every member of the Boyal CornmiHMion on the 
‘Public Services except each as had taken an oath to vote an 
“increase of salaries to rnemhers of the Civil Service and to clcseita 
“doors to rny fellow countrymen. Had I had tlio fKjwer 1 would have 
“abolislied the High Court of Calcutta, in fact all Law Courts 
“except the Chief Court of Lahore, which is, strictly speaking, us yon all 
“know, not a f.aw Court at all. Hud I had the power I 
“would have aholished edacaticn and doubled tl»e expenditure 
“on the Army, Had 1 had the power^ I wmild have destroyed 
“Oawii|M)ro and given \a> “.Mr Tyler aU the fKiwers of the King 
“in Parlianiont and oven of Sir Kdward (’arson, Had f had the 
“power 1 would have annexed 'I'nrkey, Persia, Afghanistan and 
“every other Muslim conntry and compelled their rulers t-) pass votea 
“of thanks to Sir lC<lward (»rey as timir greatest ber cfactnr. Had I 
had the power I wouhl have suppressed every newspnfier except the 
''Pioneer, and that I would have published as the Guverrintent 
^(JatnUe. Finally, had 1 had the power, T would have killed the Hon. 
“Mu. a vv and drunk a full liogsh(*ad of h's seditions blood.” 
The Council lost the oppoiUinity of beanng this (diaracteiisUc 
apeech and had to content itself merely with the f)i(>uH hope 

that had the FiiKK-liANCK had the pf)wor he would have asked 

t.<* move u counter- resolution for making Die Press Act still more 
stringent. 

Throe duya ago, on Suukn’s motion relating t<i education, 
Fkkk~Lanch, disdaining aueh restraints as rclevency imposea, 
had already attacked those who wanted to pi r^uade the Govern- 
moot to modify the Press Act. So proud whs he of this feat 
that he reminded the Council of it and oven bo.asted that last 
year loo, “when there wore no signs of this resolution Ixung 
dioensand hero,” he had emphasised In the coarse of his Iludget 
aireeoh the necessity of making the Press laws more efTective. 
Fbsr-Lakck hud been horn on horse hack and hoped to die also 
on horae-baok, though no one need discuss the question “When?” 
The horse’s hare back whs to him even more secure a seat 
than the one which he occupied in the (joiiucii through the kindness of 
the (Government. Ho did not even need a hridle wlierowith to 
oontrol the moat mottlesonie charger of the SluUipi're breed 
But even the horsemanship of the valiant Cii[itairj of the Tiwana 
Lanoera was unequal to the demands made hy un “ unhridled 
Press” which the Fukk- I.anck declared on oath, with the 
wtmuat modesty and self effacenient, to he “tlu'yrrot<!«/ curse of India.” 
Never, aaid the gallant Captain, was a more appropriate and 
more naeful Act passed in (he Council ; and Iwfore the Conn- 
oil could recall Miniilnr praise of other Acts. FuKE-LAvcie 
biinaelf came out with the exceptions that proved the rule, 
ibe SoditioQH Meetings Act and the Conspiracy Act. 

Bat it is tlic Seditions Press which, according to Fhbw-Lanck, “lice 
at the root of the other two”. “It iis papers or other seditious pam- 
phlata whioh poison unsteady persons,” Now if that be true, what 
conanmmation ia more duvoutly to be wisiied than the poisoning 
of unsteady jremons? No one with any decency would like to 
poison so steady a person ss Furb-Ijancb, S{>ecially when he is coming 
novk tbs Tiwana Uegiraeotal Mess in the smalt hours of the morniog. 

FHBn>LaNOa reminded the Counoil that there was not a 
single disoussion on the subject in whioh he did not take 
par^ because he felt that “if such propaganda are not oniehed 
“ with a strong hand serious danger would result in the future.” 
And vilMat hand oould be stronger than his. There arc only two 

hands that really matter the hand that holds the Tiwana lance 

killa thia Prase, and then the band that rooks the cradle 

can peioafolly rule the world. He warned the Council that “if soy- 
“ tbittg bappMM than on a very big scale the peaoednving subjects 
“ of his the King-Emperor would bo the real sufferers and 

“ tbs irraspoii^hla amall set of sedition-mongers would gain money 
“ by setting the honsa of the poi^r on hn* and witnessing tha 
“ blaaa from afsJ ”, A new wsy of gaining money this, by setting 
the honse of the poor on hre and witnessing the blaae from 
afar. One would bars thought ihi inoendiary would set 

the bouse of the woidthy Tlwaoa, the “ Protector of the Poor”, on fine, 
and Instead of witnessing the Uaae from afsr would help himself 
atolosa quarters with the salvage. f'/'hsMs don’t o-rest me for orsoa 
in 0U officee y a n(ito$p<i^r qn ^ otrenffth of this!') 

Fnaa^Laiioa cited tbs confession of a political prisoner in Mont^ 
gomary that “his mind was upset by. reading articles in news- 
“papers S|id pampldsts”, . and believed the atoty, beeanse the confes- 
sion waa “when he wss in prison and as the whole thing was 

“over be baid no motive for saying anyihjogjb^ traUi,” Wbata woo<- 
dsrfvd initiatory onr jails mnst be» and nnv all those who sue- 
peet Khan jj^badore and Honoraiy lOaptaipe . of Areqnent deparinree 
nom the. tratb nan*! long for the power to send fben to Hontgoinevy ^ 
Jail ip that tbef pay have “go potivn far pylog nnjtUng bp 
ImtA” Witti abaolhte mathepatioal pnelsiap FniarlvAndg enid 




WO could safely hold the Press responsible for 97 pey ceut. of 
crimes of this nature. Bot if this is trne, who can Mfely be 
held responsible for the rerosiniog S per cent.? Again, if Mont- 
gomery tfail had among its denizens the editor of a sedi- 
tious paper, and he were asked to confess, when “he had no 
motive for saying anything but truth,” would he not say that 
“his miud was upset” by the vagaries of the Punjab bureaucrats, Khan 
Bahadurs and Honorary Captains? Could we not then safely hold 
this holy alliance responsible for 97 per cent, of writings of this 
nature? 

Fkke Lanck and his rovj'rere« of the martial classes of the 
Punjab “cannot tolerate any weakness in the Press”, as if the Press 
that required the ttrong hand of a Tiwana to crush it could be called 
weak. But let us not bother with the sound, wiicn we get sense 
enough and to spare in the speech of Frbk-Lanck, Well, in- 
toleraut of weakness or streri;ith, he would not allow “fire to be lit 
“near a tank of pclroltMim wliich may be in the house wc reside in.” 
But what a house to live in for the head of the Tiwana.s! One may 
have suspected a fuir-.sij'.td distillery in a Tiwana bedroom, bot — 
a petroleum tank? 

Fhbb Lanc.e recalled the fact that tlie Punjab L. G, had 
“s[»eeiaily remarked abont the misebief caused by presses of a 
“certaiij <;la.sH,” Now nobody can cul) this a sweeping condemnation, 
for only “presses of a certain class” were attacked. The tailors 
and outfitters have something U> lie thankful for. because it is 
{s)ssible that tronMir presses were not coutemplaUd at the Uma 
when this condemnaliou was prononneed. Although the Punjab 
Govornment had determined to put a st<>p to such presses, very 
little was done “in view of the leniency of the Press Act as it is 
“in the present furm.” Keally it was tremendous hard lines on the L.tG.’s, 
for the Press Act only permitted the confiscalioii of the Press and 
tlio Kecnriiy deposited and did not permit “our w(»rthy Lieutenant- 
Governor” to bury thu editor alive, throw the pnbli.shcr into boiling 
pitch and orush the printer in a sugar-cane mill. Besides, “it hardly 
“ntaiids to reason that tlie Local Government should have to di'cida 
“u|H)n spocitio otleudiiig words or ariiirtes otc., us laid down in tha 
“resolution, which are seditions.” What stands to reuson is that 
Looal Oovernmenis should at least be granted the powers of God 
Almighty who can road Uie unuttered thoughts of mankind. What 
a pity the gallant Tiwana was not burn in the spacious days of tha 
Jnquisilion. The Scarlet Woman had evidently absconded with the 
clothon of Fukk-Lakok while he was bathing, and auticipaUMl him 
by some four or five centuries. 

Nevertheless the gallant Tiwana had not done so badly without 
his clothes. People uoidd rob him of his vesture, but 

not rob him of his voice, and, as he said, he had been 

advocating the cause “evei since 1 had voice.” We have H 
on the authority of an affidavit of the nurse of Prsb-Larck that 
the infant Tiwana’s firrt how) after his birth was a protest against 
the leniency of Press laws, and the second sounded something like 
“Rule Brittania!” He has since spoken in various Ouuo- 
cils “as Rtron'.;)y as words could permit me.” Oh for the tyranny 
of words! Did not Hamlet exclaim “Wordsl words! wordal”! 
Did not FhbB'Lancr himself just now declaim against the restrin- 
tion of “specWlo offending words” imposed upou Lienteoant- 
(Governors? What is a word except an articulate sound or oomblna- 
iiou of sounds by custom expressing an idea or ideas? Why sliouH 
sounds be articulate and why should they be bound to f xpreaa 
an idea or ideas? How easy would it have been for Fabb-Lako* 
to have uttered sounds without bothering about the custom of 
expressing an idea or ideas, or, failing that, to have 
spoken strongly without the use of words. After all, as 
the batin proverb says, “a word to the m»e\ Now, I ask you, what 
had Tiwana done to be saddled with words? Nevertheless, wonid foil 
certain that, words permiting, he would speak with the utmoat strength 
on this question, for be is a real friend of India and caanpi 
expose “the poor peaoe-loviug population, the Iambs of Indllii 
to the attacks of the wolme of the Press” (Who »aid, “VPMIr 
Wolf’’!} 

Before resuming his seat Frxb- Lanox recalled the fleivit 
dght that had raged a year ago round the Couspiraey Bill wh«» > 
“the whole Oounoil, official and non-offioial, were on oBo 
“side, while the Uon. mover of to-day, with one faithful followet^ 
“(and here Maoxas-Chutxbv-Picklx Achax bloahed wbdrttly) 
“adhered like bevoea to fight to the last whan the poeildoii Oao 
“really untenable.” How unlike was that seeoe to the one in whidk 
the gallant Tiwana so valiantly figures, like god, ajimiit on the 
aide of the bigge# battalions) But the last ImiI «I> PniHi'liAnNni 
was reaUy the ceii;> dr gme^, for he iboBdMkl < the |ikdkijwry 
altogether with the moel logioal oonelosi^r^lthiM eye* 

Ariatette, that “the High ConiT is . no deuH n big eod^, ||pt 
“at; the enme ^ time the |«{eotei|Mi*p 9 f|irii<Mt of a pioidi)>e« Ip , 
“net s# orc^nery authodly, aa4 M 1 m ^ enedtivni 

“at iwdi ps . ihq other Mde, .r|hihk..,Ji^^^b^^ to .be thei^b^^ 
‘•antbofi^ ^ The •^Nr pMt Fie 

Bve the,.l6wniwt,W^^ 
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Confirmation at Woking 

BjSHOF of WiNOHBSTKK tub MoHAMBOAKa. 

Ttt* BUhop of Winchester administered the rite of Goniirmation 
-to about serentjr-hve candidates at Christ Churoli, Woking, on 
Wednesday evening, in the presence of u good congregation. 
The robed clergy in attendance were the lievs. K. 11. Price 
Deverenx (Vicar of Christ Church), Norman Pares, R.D (Vicar 
of Horsell), O. W. Grundy (Chobhaiu), C. A. Hamilton 
(Pyrford), H. K. Bates and T, S. Porterfield (Christ Church 
parish), while the Rev. Cyril Wilson, of Woking was in attend- 
ance upon the Bishop and furrif'd the cro;cier. The Churchwardens 
(Messrs. Bingeniann mid ('^ollins) wen- uls^' iu the procession, 
bearing their wands of office. •>' 

Tiie candidates came frooi Wokin^;, ahont oO; Cimbham 14, 
Pyrford 8, and Uoreell 'A. Tlio lyiuns hung during the service 
were “Soldiers of Christ ari.se,” ‘'Come, Holy OhoHt” “Thine for 
ever,” and “O Jesus 1 have promised,” Mr. W. D, floseley. 
Mas. Bac., presiding at the organ. 

In Ins address to the candidates after the laying-on of hands, 
the Bishop, in speaking . f the dillioulties they would bavc to 
contend with in life, said he wanted them to be not mendy 
good men and women, but also ('iiristian men and women. 
Since he was last in Woking he nuder.stood ibcro bad been 
started amongst them a movement of the Mobavaedan religion. 
That was rather a difficult thing for (’hristiaii people to know 
how to consider, but he wanted them to look upon the good 
side. They must evidet.fiy behave with charity and courtesy, hnt 
they could not help entirely refusing it as a religi<)ri, although 
it helped them to understand what the trulh of their own religion 
was. IJcavon forbid that he sbonld say the iMohamedanH had 
no goodness in them, and he ofteti tl\.it«ght tbe\ set C’ltrisfian 
|>euple an example in the matter of prayer; but theii religion 
was not one which they could accept, becau.se they could not 
believe that anyone hut Christ could have been sent from God 
to he the Redeemer of mankind. Tl»e good he wanted Woking 
people to get out of it was (hnt they should realise more wil- 
lingly, faitlifully and thankfully, what the reality of their religion 
was. The Moharoedans certainly could not say in the words of 
the Bible that God was a treasury of grace for hi« people. Their 
lives were Christian lives, and they must fashion them that 
— a life of unselfishness, patience and sacrifice, and follow the 
lilfe which was a perfect examf)le to the whole wt)rld. So they 
might see a little more clearly than before what confirmation was; 
they muat think r)f those tilings and exerciao iheraselvcs in those 
matters. They Jonst t^c very steady in tljeir j.rayers and look 
Qpwards to Him, taking care they wore not found by Moha- 
medan ignorant of the Lord t<* whom they belonged. 

The UpHheci Battoer. 

With twelve ladies and gentlemen arrayed iu the curious silks 
of the East aad native grass cloths of Central Africa, the platform 
ai the Qoldsworth Road Lecture Room on Monday evening pre- 
sented an unwonted appearance. The Rev. W. IJ. Tebbit 
presided over a large audience, and stated that the object of the 
demonstration was tt» show the value of the work of the Baptist 
Missionai7 Society in India, China and the Congo. 

Blr. T om W. Smith Introduced the separate spheres of work, 
rafdrripg to S()eciaUy drawn maps hung at the hack of the 
platform India was represemed by Mr. H. Hay<?roft, as a convert 
from Hlndoiam, Mr. H. Cleave as a Mohamedan con vert. Miss 
E. Oarvar as a Hindu woman, Mr. A. Willoughby as a native 
C^poiiear; China' was represented by Mr. A. C. ^ith as a 
Ohiness stndent, and Miss K. L. Ellis as a Chinese scIhjoI girl, 
“ while Mr. J., Haines spoke on the value of inedioal mi‘iHions. 
Tbebiftory of the Congo Mission was told by Messrs. A. Harvey, 
H» W. Smith and G, M. Timms, while Mr. H. Budge, as a 
Chief, spoke of the difference that Christianity had brought 
to the Hetivee of OongoUhd. Five “Congo Boys^’ (Messrs. A 
Hay, A. Hooper and H. Hopkins) sang a 
nathro ' boat song id the Bobangi dialect, using Congo boat 
|tad(ihlft in the same way as tbeir brothers on that mighty river. 

, Mn. Haines sang speoiat' verses appealing for sympathy in these 
dHahour,^^^^^ Mr. A. T. King summ^ np the resulte 
' A of fork. A stirrink appeal for personal consecration was 
Mr. C.B. Smith, and alter a oolleoiion on behalf of 
^ wf Biiptlst Mlseibnary Society had beei^ taken, (be 
/ wtih einging 6f the Doxotdgy . — The Surrey Heratd, 

' (Hr ,, 

A di odr tlt&ea» aigoiSoant pf mno^ 

^ ( to- ^ Ot nikdy lefttUtiona^^M prophenp wf 

.Y. . : ■ ; . . _ / , . / 


Kipling that “ East ii east and West is west, and never the 
twain shall meet. ” The order may not be quite accurate, and 
I have not Kipling by me to refer to, but in substance that 
is the prophecy, and it is refuted by the falamic Review. The 
frontispiece to the first number of the second volume refutes it. 
There East, in the person of Khwnja Kamal-ud- Din, meets 
West, in the person of the Right Hon. Lord Headley, and the 
significance of this meeting is emphasised in a little poem by 
Lord Headley printed on the first page, of which this is the last 
verse — 

“ Great Allah, Lord, our God our King, 

Who k nowest what for us is best, 

We praise I'liy Name and loudly sing 
The fusion of the East and West.” 

All this meeting of East and West is no new thing to ihooe 
of us who liuvi*. attended one of our International VV’^orld Congresses, 
At. th esc i^reii! gatherings East and We.st arci brought into pleasant 
contact at the festivi' board, over (be (eaonp.s, in solemn temples, 
in railway cori iiiges. It was in one of Ibese, on that most 
ddighlfnl expedition to Ohanliily at the. World Congress ill 
Paris, (bat f had the pleasure of meeting the editor of the 
Ixhtuiic Itericw. 

In that (!onij)iirlmeni I'lnn pe, Asia and America were 
leprcscntcd- The Tni .’(usalist minisLcr and liis wife must have 

felt quite at liome in it. d'liere was a correspondent of a great 
London daily, and the editor of the Jalamii: Review. Since then 
Muslim IinUi unit h-lnmic Reritw (now the titles are reversed) 
has been sent t(.‘ me, and 1 have found mncli in it of instnurtion 
and itde rest. H ought to remove jjrejudico against a religion 

profe.s.scd by millions of otir fellow-«ubjecls. 

It h.as been n grievous calamity that, in the past, Christianity 
and Islam have met. each other in degraded forms, thus c,ausing 
hostility, contempt and misunderstanding. 

“ J rer^eived a letter, ” writes Lord Headley, “ It was aprujm 
of my leaning towards Islaur, in which (he writer told mo that 
if 1 did not believe in the divinity of Christ J coahl not he mved. 
The question of the divinity of (Mirist never seemed to mo nearly 

Ko Important as that other question : Did he give God’s message 

to mankind ? Now, if T had any doubt about this latter point, 
it would worry me a groat -deal ; but, thenk God, 1 have no 
doubt, and 1 hope that rny faith in Christ and his inspired 
teachings is as fir.n as tliat of any other Muslim or Christian. 
As I have said before, T^lum and Christianity ns taught by Chriift 
hnmetj are .sister religions only held apart l>y dogmas and 
technicahties which might very well be dispensed with. ” There 
are, I suppose, few ITnitarians who would not respond to thia 
with a hearty “ Amen. " ■■■-fJhriefian Life. 

Full Text of the White Paper. 

Tub following is the oonipletii text of the White Paper iigqed 
by the War Office on March SJ5. It would be apparent from ita 
perusal that, the Reuter’s messages had made a confusion of dates 
which obsenred the course of events and whicdi we pointed out in 
our leading article on the subject: — 

Memorandum of an interview between Secretary of State 
for War and the General Officer Commanding in Chief. 

16th December y 191$^ 

1 saw the General Officers Coinmauding-in- Chief on the IGtb 
December, ItMS, and made them the following statement with 
reference to the duty of soldiers when the possibility of resignations 
of their corumi88ion.s was brought to my notice. 

I first dealt with the legal question. The law clearly lays down 
that a soldier is entitled to obey an order to shoot only if that 
order ia, reasomdile under the oionrastances. No one, from general 
officer to private, is entitled to use more force than is required to 
maintain order and the safety of life and property. No soldier 
can; shelter himsejf from the civil law behind an order given by 
a Bup«irior if that order is, in fact, unreasonable and ontrageoug. 

If, therefore, officers and men in the army were led to believe that 
there was a possibility that they might be called upon to take 
some outrageons action — for instance, to massacre a deraonstration 
of Orangemen who were eansing no danger to the lives of their 
neighbonrs, — had as were the effects on discipline in the army, 
nevertheless it waa trne that they were, in fact and in law, jnstified 
in contemplatiog refusal to obey. 

But there never bad been, and was not n«>w, any intention of 
giving outrageous and illegal orders to the troops. The law would 
be reapeoted, and most be obeyed. What bad new to be faced was 
the posttMiity pf aotion being required by His Majesty’s troops 
in sspportiog the. civil [wwer, in protecting life and property when 
the police were unable to hold tbeir own. 

At^npts had been made to dissuade troops from obeying 
lawful, qrdeiv gtren to them when acting in sapport of the eivU 
power. Thie amounted to a claim that officers and men oonld 
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ptok aod chooae between lawful and reaaonable ordera, aajring that 
tltej wowM 4 tlliii^ in one oawe and not in another. 

The Jetjmy h%d been quite etead/. During the pant jear there 
hed not t>eeo brought to the notice of the authorittef> one single 
OMte of lack of diitcipllno ia Ihia respect. At the sarue time, 
In view of the Ktatemeots in the press and elsewhere, it was well 
tri make ttio position clear. 

f informed them that I should hold each of them individually 
reapouHiblo to see that there was no conduct in their commands 
aabvermve of discipline. 

They could let it be clearly understood that any such conduct 
would be dealt with forthwith under - the King’s Regulations. 
If any officer shonld tender his resignation, they would ask for his 
reasons, and if be indicated in his reply that ho desired to choose 
which order he would obey, I would at once submit to the King 
that the officer should bo removed. .1, S. 

Imtructiont to Sir A. Paget. 

War Oifice, Whitehall, S. W. 14th March, 1914, 

Sir, — 1 am oommandod by the Array Ootiitcil to inform yoa that 
in conaaqnenoe of reports which have been received by His Majesty’s 
Government that attempts may be made in various parts of 
Ireland by evil disposed persons to obtain possession of arms, 
ammunition, and other Qovernrnent stores, it is considered 
advisable that you should at otioe take special precautions for 
safeguarding depots and other pla<;es where arms or stores are kept, 
as you may think advisable. 

It appears from the information received that Armagh, 
Omagh, Garrickfergiis, and Enniskillen are insufficiently guarded, 
being specially liable to attack. You will, therefore, please to take 
the necessary steps and report to this oflice. 

Officers in command of all barracks where guns, small arms, 
•mmunition, and other Uovernmuut stores are located should be 
warned that they will be held responsible that all measures to 
wnauro the safety of the stores, etc., under their custody are taken, 
and that at no time ahould barracks or buildings be left without 
adequate armed guards. 

I am to a id that althfmgh cortaiu places have boon specifically 
referred to above, tho inicntiou is that uo sUqts should be omitU^d 
to ensure the safely of Government arms and stores in the South 
as well as in the North of Ireland. — I am, Sir, your obedient 
Mervant, 

(Signed) R. B, CoiiiTT. 

General Sir A. Esget, G. 0. B., 

K. C. V. 0., A. D. 0. 


Sir A. Paget to the War Office. 

March i^O, 1914 \RM«ired 7 P. 

Officer commanding 5th Lancers states (hat all officers except two 
and one doubtful are resigning their oornmissious to-day. I much 
fear same condition 16th Lancers. Fear men will refuse to move. 


Sir A. Paget to the War Office. 

March 20, 1914 [^Rreeived 11 3-5 />. ’u.] 

Regret to report Brigadier and 57 offi jers .Srd Cavalry Brigade 
prefer to accept dismissal if ordered Nortli. 

Secretary' for War to Sir A- Paget. 

DesjtaUhrd Mtdni(/ht, March 20, 1914. 

War ojfue, Whitehall, R. W. 
Your telegram with refnrnnoe to 5th and 16th fjancers received 
You have authority of Army Oounoil to suspend from duty any 
aenior officers who^havo tendered their resignations or in any other 
manner dia|;Mtted your nnlhority. 

Take whatever action yon think proper and report to the War 

Office. 

Direct Gough and oflicerB command ng 5th and lOtli Lancrra 
to report themselves U) the Adintant-Oencral at the War Office 
without delay. They should leave by fiist possible boat. They 
•ht'uld be relieved of their (rouirnands, ami Otficere are being sent to 
relieve them at once. 

Heaignations of all officers should l*e refused. 

General Gough's Report 

Hea ti/eartere, Irish Command, 

With reference the xiommunicskion from the War Office 
conveyed tome verbally by the Commander in-Chief tUs morninar, 
I have (he Ivnonr to report the result of my interviews with the 
officers of my brigade. 

The officers are of unanimous opinion that further information 
essential Isdoro thoy are called upon at such short notice to take 
decislonn 80 vitally aflfiyiUng their whole fulurc, and especially that a 
clear deffnltiou should be given of the terms “Duly ae ordered” 
and “acfive operations” in Ulster. 

Jf such duty consists of the maintenance of order and the 
preservation of prof>erty, all the officers iu this brigade, including 
myself, would be prepar^ to oarry out that duty. 


Bat if the duty involves the imt$at$on 
against Ulster, the following numbers of officers by rtg 
respectfully aOd under protest prefer to be dismissed : 

Brigade Staff, two officers. 

Itli Hussars, J7 out of 19 doing duty, 

5ih Lancers, 17 out of 20 doing duty. 

16th Lancers, 16 out of 16 doing duly. 

Srd Brigade R. U. A., six out of 18 doing duty, “inoluding 
R. M.” 


4th Field Troop R.E.,— one out of one doing duty. 

,3rd Signal Troop It. E., one out of one doing doty. 

In addition the following arc domiciled in Ulster, and claim 
protection as such : — 

1th Hussars, two officers. 

5th Laucers, one officer. 

dtb Brigade R. H. A., tw(» officers, 

(Signed) H. P. Gouoa, Brig. Oen., 

0.0. C. Srd. Cav. Bde. 


Cnrrayh, 20th March, 1914, 


Copy of Letter from Brigadier f General Gough to the 
Adjutant. General, 

23rd March, 1914, 

Dear General, — On thinking over the points raised by the 
Secretary of Slate this morning, tho question haa arisen iu my mind, 
and it will undoubtedly be one of the first questions asked me 
by my officers when I see them, viz,: 

In the event of the present Home Rule Rill becoming law, can 
wo be called upon to enforce it on Ulster under the expression of 
maintaining law and order? 

This point should be luado quite clear in your draft letter, other' 
wise there will be renewed misconceptions. — Yours, sincerely, 

(Signed) H. U. Ooooh. 


Inttmctions to General Gough. 

Brigadier- Gctieriil H. De la P. Gough, C. B. 

You are auibonscd by the Army Council to inform the officera 
of tho 3rd (Cavalry Brigade that the Army Council are satisfied that 
the incident which lias arisen in regard to their resignations has been 
due to a misunderstanding. 

It is tho duty of all soldiers to obey lawful commands given to 
them through tho proper cliaunel by tho Army Council, either for the 
protection of public property and the .support or the civil p.>wer in 
the event of disturbances or for tho protection of the lives and pro- 
jierty of the inhabitants. 

This is the only p» int it was intended to bo put to the officers ic 
tho questions of the General officer Commanding, and the Array 
(Council have been glad to learn from you that there never has been, 
and never will be, in the brigade any question of disobeying such 
lawful orders. 

His Majesty’s Government must retain their right to use all the 
forces of the Crown in Ireland or elsewhere to maintain law and 
order and to support the civil powor in the ordinary execution of its 
duty. 

But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of this 
right to crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the 
Home Rule Bill. 

23rd March 1914. 

J, 8. 

T, F. 

T. s. a. 


The Army Crisis. 

The House of Commons. 

Colonel Seely's Resignation. 

JljrarcA US,. 

Mn. Bokar Law (Bootle, Opp ), who was greeted wit6 eheen^ 
said; — With reference to to-day’s debate, there is a suggestloo I 
should like to make to the Prime Minister. It must be eyidant to 
every one that there ere many gaps in the White Paper wbividi irii*q«irf 
to be filled up before there can be an adequate dfscnssioti of tho 
subject. I shall only name one or two of the questions which I think 
nuiSt he an8we.*'ed, and as I understand that the Secretary for War 
is going to speak immediately afterwards, 1. shall be quite satisfied 
if he takes note of them and answers iheb) in the contrae of his speech. 
Is there any addition, as is reported in tlie Press, to the letter ibal 
was given to General Gough, and, if so, .what are the terms of thtd 
addition ? Another question is in reference to the promise given by 
the Prime Minister that the memorindum of the verbal ihstruetipn* 
given General Paget would betocltided in tl>e Whits Papef/ 
iM^ not here, and I ask the Secretary for War to fn|fil that 
by reading, them in the course of Viis Speech. I wfsk. tc ; kiMr!9^ 
whether the War Office wUl nbw ocraniiQmoate the liiiiijbM^iijlc 




The Comrade. 


m 


of Sir Arthnr i'aget’a of the addreaa which iie himiielf gave to his 
commanding officers, and which was the caasc of the resignations. 
The only other question I wish to ask now is whether or not the 
letter sent by General Gough on behalf of the officers wa.s communi- 
cated to Uie War Office l^jforo they dismissed General Gongh, and 
to the two colonels of the regiments. (Cheers.) 


The War Secretary’s Speech. 

On the order for the swond reading of the (-'ousolidated b’und 
(No. 1) Bill. 

Colonel Seely (Ilkeston, Min.), who was received with cheers, 
said: — In view of the statement which 1 shall feel it my duty to 
make at the oouclnsion of my speech, I beg to a.sk the indulgence 
Of the House in explaining to thorn, not only luy knowledge of the 
facts C(»nnocted with this eorrespondenc<i, bnt also my perst)iml .share 
in this matter, 1 shall hope to make the story as complete as I can, 
and I can assure the House and l:on. members in all quarters of 
Uie House that I hope to conceal nothing and to tell the whole story. 
(Hear, hoar.) I will deal first with the meeting I haJ with the 
general officers commanding in chief in December. The Clu'ef of the 
Imperial General Staff and the /Vdjutanl-Gencnil repre.sented to me 
that owing lo attempts which had been made in many qiiartiws tt> 
subrert th'* discipline of the Army — I mnko n* complaint on one 
aide <*r iho other for the moment— "it was desirable that special steps 
should \n'. tiikcn in order to cn.'iire that that disoi{iliuo should be 
maintained. .\t their suggostion I accordingly MinimoDed the 
general officers commanding in chief oi tlie fii\ cotnniauds in the 
United Kingdom and I laid before them the d xoiment which is here 
printed. 

The general officers l•l•|luuanding in chief accepted the stalemcut 
that 1 had made to theni and promiserl me, naturally enough, that 
they wonld d » their i»ost to ensure that the’ r was ivo indiscipline in 
tile Army (cheers), and that if and when :iny oUkers shouhl attempt 
to resign their commissions, rather than obey a lawful (udiir to support 
the civil power, they wonld take the action wliioli I had then informed 
them that I had decided it was my duty to fake. From that day 
until therei^ent occurrences in what we may call the Curragh incident 
there had been no resignation of any Uegular officer. Fonrteon 
oRues occurred of retired officers who wrote to the War Office, saying 
that they roust qualify their promise to serve on uuibilization. They 
were informed by the Army Uouncil that the Army Uouncil could 
not accept any (qmlifiod service. (Cheers.) 


SaKK(;C.AKI»IX<, Alll.M’.UtV DkI’OTS, 


I jmss iU)W to the .••econd oi the (Jocumeuts here printed. Owing 
to ioforioation refwved by tlie Government. I consideird it necessary 
to take special .steps os Secretary of State for Wai' to safeguard 
certain depoU — namely. Omagh, Armagh, Huni,skillen. and Garrick - 
fergna— "fi'mi the poshioiiity of alta<dv l>y evilly-disj)o.sed porson.s. 1 
waa then, and am now. aware timt any such attempt would l>e dis- 
« 5 ourit<roanc,ed by th(' res))oi\sih1e leadi/. of f iie Ulster imwenient. 
(Hear, hear ) Such wss a^y Miformatinii •, hut 1 al.so knew, foun 
inforrnntion placed before me, that there was a very real poasihilitv 
in the prasent distnrlwul state of thesi. vety' inqiortant j'hmos being 
attack^, and here may I «ay that the right hou gentlcmaa, the 
nieruber for the ('iiy >.f i.,ondoe (Mr. Balfoir ) ims U(»t jterbapdi quite 
realized how iropi-rtaut a place a ttej,.’-t of at uy stores on mobili/.a 
tion is. I therefore < •nil setl to ix' issm*.! in tiic name of the Army 
Oonnail, who, of < mir«e, were fully (ngniMti t of tb'‘s»' movements, 
the uccesaary in?'triv *i wblch are < ruita ie* ! in the second docu- 
Oieiit. I hardly say. also, as has liwn .stated hy the Prime 
Miniatei , I did so with the full authority .)’ the (Jahinet, who hat! 
considered this matter. Sir iirli-or Paget caiie* over to tiondon 
io discuss with lib the liest mannei of ciin ving out t’i(*,se movements. 
(An Opposition roemher, “VV'hai date .'' ) I cannot i;ai ry in my 
hofut the e.'taot date, but it was a few days afterwards. It after the 
} 4th, and it wonld lie about the following W^eduestlay or Thursday. 

Mr. Austen Uliaiuberlain ( Worccstersliire. E.. ()pp,)~ -Was b.- 
■Mitoftroueil t(j coroc over ? 

Oohmel Seely." -He was stumaoned to i-oiue ovc, and .so far as 
roy n^eolioction serves me. he was anxious to .‘oin * over in order to 
iliac usa it. That is not a material jxjini,. Obviously, he would be 
deairovis to discuss this important movement of a precautionary nature, 
and we were anxious to di'M.ms.s it with him. ftappeaivd to us and 
tin him that although these movements were of a purely precautionary 
orharaeter, there was ^ possiliility that a stale of excitement might 
cansed whicli would result in civil commotion in all parts of Ireland. 
.tUTu therefor*? took the necessary steps to support these movements 
ftt the ttvent of their being opposal by armed force. We did not 
’iflilnkflt likely, but we thooght it po8.sible, and the General Officer 
Ooitirn^ wonld hrtve failed in his duty if he had not represented 
to me, a« he did, that he niurt be quite certain that he wonld be able 
ta safeguard those vital points from possible attkek. t would ask 
the Ueader-of the Opposition if ho wonld interrupt at any time if I 
Tail to answer the qaeations which he put to nie( m they .were given 
io toe at eticb shoH ftotlim that 1 maf miss in the coarse of 


the stateraeot I have to make. Sir Aithur Paget llieu retarned 
to Dublin. The movas were carried ont, and there was no opposition 
or difficulty. 

Mr. Uuuar Law. — May I interrupt, at the right hon. gentleman's 
suggestion ? One of the que.stions I put, and prominence was also 
given to it by the Prime Minister, was that the roemoraodum on the 
verbal instruction given to Sir Arthur Paget would be communicated 
to the House. 

Colonel Swly. — My right hon. friend the Prime Minister has 
no recollection of making that stateraont, but I have nothing to 
conceal. 

Mr. Bouar Law (reading from the official report). — “May 
1 ask tile Prime Minister whether the statement will include the 
memorundum of the Secretary of State for War to the Chief of 
General Stall a.s to the oral instructions given to Sir Arthur Paget? 
The rrime Minister. — )'es. Sir.” 

Tlie i'riruc Minister. — Yc.s, hut that i.s the first paper. (Hon. 
Mcinlicr.'i. — “Oh.” ) 

Till-; Aimiousiiic or .\ Mkmokanodm. 

Colonel Seely. — May I clear this up. 1 can assure the House 
that I wish to toll them the whole story. (Cheers.) With regard 
to the officer question, the only instructions were those oontaiued, 
as the Prime Minister says, in this pa|)er. .All other instructions 
were, as they ought always to be, verbal iustruotions. With regard 
to the nioveiuoiit.s there were no written instructions, but there were 
constant oonferencos Ixdwoen myself and the Chief of the General 
Staff, the Adjutant- General, and Sir Arthur Paget, in regard to the 
movements which must he taken in the event of these attempts to 
safeguard, as we hoped snccessfully, the stores at Omagh, Garriok- 
fergus, Enniskillen, and Dundalk, where the guns were. My answer 
to the right hon. gentleman is. then, that there are no other written 
instructions to Sir Arthur Paget. 1 made no memorandum, aud, 
indeed, it would be ridiculous that 1 should, of the consnltations 1 
had with Sir Arthur Paget, together with the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and the AdjiUant-tieneral in regard to these move- 
nionts. If tlicre should be sivch a memorandum, it was not pre- 
pared by rue. and if there be sucli a memoraoduiu prepared by the 
Chief of the General Staff, I am sure there is nothing to conceal. 
The position is perfectly clear. We desired to make sure that theae 
places wore safeguarded. We were most anxious to avoid any chance 
of a collision. (Cheers.) ‘ Sir Aithnr Paget himself was moat 
anxious to take any and every stop to avoid a provocative action, 
aud ao informed me and so inform^ his officers. 

Sir Arthur Paget leturued to Dublin. The movements were • 
carried out. and every order was puDctually obeyed. The next 
matter winch appears in these papers is the telegram fnmi Sir Arthur 
l*aget, whieh is printed a-^; the third of these documents, saying: — 
“Officer (Mtiumamling ;>lh Lancers stales that all officers, except 
two and one doubtful, are resigning their commissions to-day. I 
much fear same ijondilions in the IGth Lancers. Fear men will 
refuse to move.” 

Mr. Bonar liuw. — You have missed one of the question.'. One of 
the quoslions I asked was tliat you would repeat to us the version 
given to him by Sir Artfiur Paget as (<• the instruettons given to 
his offieerH. 

An AeeK.vii.wcE oi- Dki.iukuatk Dekianck. 

Colonel lS^■ely.• — We have not got t(> that point yet. I received 
on the evening of March 20 this teiegram about Sir Arthur Paget. 

I suinmoiicd the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Adju- 
tant-General to my house, wlien I received it, and we dispat-ched a 
telegram. In that telegram, as hou. gentlemen will see, wu stated 
that the senior officers sliould come at once to Loudon, that they 
shonld lie relieved of tiieir commands, and that officers would lie sent 
to relieve them, (f -heors.) It a|)peared to us from the telegrama 
received- -and 1 think the House will agree that it was likely we 
slioahi make tlu«t assumption — tliat these officers had deliberately 
defied the lawful order of Sir Arthur Paget and had defied hia 
authority, T'he officers arrived in London. With them came this 
docuiment which is printed — a letter from General Gongh, which 
shows conclusively that there had been a coiiipleto and honest 
misapprehension of the stntmiient made hy Sir Arthur Paget to the 
m^'ctiiig of oflicers which he held. 

SiU AiiTiicii Paoet’s Vkusion or his Speech. 

1 had betttw now state what Sir Arthur Paget himself says in the 
roucliiding portion of this statement to the officers, who consisted of 
the divisional generals and the brigadier generals under his command, 
except those who could not arrive because of the distance, for instance, 
the general from Cork. This is what he telegraphed last night to 
say what is his recollection of the suhstauce of what he says : — “Sir 
Arthur Paget felt tliat the outcome of the precautionary moves 
might be misinterpreted and load to a sitoatiou demanding further 
action and he felt that the time had come when he must a -veitnio ufion 
wliat general officers and others he could rely." (Cbefr.s.) Tfiat is 
all I have obtained by telegram from Sir Arthur Paget. (Opposition 
cries of “Oh" and Ministerial cheers.) That is all I received last 
night by telegram from Sir Arthur Paget with reference t<i the 
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TheG>mra<ie. 


I Biii ApnL 


Utoiemtnt, by hit milltwy SfowUry »oci my pri?»t« Seorotary, I hop* 
th# Hoimw will appreointe how diflicult it is to kesp pacs with tlies* 
Taptd inovatnsiits of lelograms and men, and will axcaso na for not 
haviiDg printed this, seeing it only arrired late last night. I have seen 
Bir Arthur Paget thin epistle. I saw him the other night after 
tbt debate on Monday, after the right hon. gontleman ^poke I 
asked him if he could explain this discrepancy. 

Wild ttoMbcus. 

Might I pot it this way in order to make the Mouse understand 
what the discrepancy was? These offnnlrs ijclievcd that there was a 
plan to treat Ulster as an enemy country, and to overwhelm her with 
a surpriso attack. That was their honest heliff (.Ministerial laughter 
and Opposition cheers), and that haiief, I can imagine, must have 
been largely fostered — I make no charge — hy the wild rumours that 
flew obout, as wo had foreseen they would, as a oonsequonce of tliese 
moves — first, that 200 warrants we«a out Ui arrest all the leaders, 
for which there was not a shadow of foundation (cheers); but were 
published widely throughout the Press; and, secondly, that there was 
a secret movement to move instantly and disarm the Ulster volunteers. 
There was notone shadow or shade of foundation for either of these 
suggestions. (Cheers.) They never f>ccurred to me, they never 
occurred to the Prime Minister, they never occurred to any 

member of the Cabinet, but we know that directly we moved 

to aafeguard these depots wild rumours would fly about, and 
that is the jnsUHcition, and I submit an absolute juslifi- 

cation, of tny action as ftecretary of State for War in accepting « 
suggeation of Sir Arthur Paget and of all com(H9tent soldiers that 
wo ought to be prepared for a state of disorder following on these 
neoeisary moveinents. These ofltoers believed that this was the 
intention. Sir Arthur Paget has informed me that he cannot under- 
stand how they could obtain that impression from anything he said. 
Ue stated to me before he left that he had mad*; it clear to the 
officers that ti)e>>o were precautionary moveiiumts, that they might 
have to be supported, that there was no intention whatever of taking 
the initiative, as General Gough thought, of surprising Ulster, and 
that what waa necessary was to secure that the movements should be 
carried out. 

Mr, Sonar Law, — -I certainly do not want to interfere with the 
right hon, gentleman’s speecli, but we do wish to have it as clear an 
possible. The right hon. gentleman heard the version of Sir Arthur 
Paget's speech which I gave. Did ho not take tlio precaution to 
ask Sir Arthur Paget to give in writing his acoount, and now will he 
kindly explain how the difficulty had arisen with the officers, aecing 
that the whole difficulty was that they thonglit tiicy were to be 
engaged, in initiative engagements against Ulster, after Sir A. 
Paget had said there was no sneh intention ? 

An 1 NAOCIOKATR VbRSiON. 

Colonel Seely. — I will deal with both points. The first question 
is. Did I ask Sir Arthur Paget whether the letter the right hon. 
gentleman read out purporting to come from an officer who was preeent. 

I think (Mr. Bonar Law nodded assent), formed an accurate version 
of what he said. Sir Arthur Paget had to return immediately to 
Ireland. I asked him whether that did represent accurately what he 
•aid. He told me ♦‘No it certainly did not.” Parts of it, he said, 
were an accurate verainn of parts of what he said, but parts of it were 
iriioUy inaccurate. What General Paget .said was this, and 1 repeat 
it again. He told the officers, first, that the movements that had to 
be made were with the object of safegnarding the depots and Qovero- 
meot property, and that it was necessary for him to make sure that 
he oonid support these .movements. 

^ '* 1h a Blazb.” 

With regard to the phrase which the right >>on. gentleman says 
was nsad, *‘in a blaze,” he told me that be said there might be a 
blase, oertainly a blaze in the Press. (Ministerial cheers.) T do 
not wish t«> strike any controversial note, for the moment is a very 
•eriottse one to me, and I only wish to tell the whole story as couipleiely 
as it can be told. The next point is the officers being hero are iuter- 
rlawed by the Adjatant-Oeneral. They explained to the Adjntaat- 
Qeneral that they had no idea that they were only going to be asked 
to support the cirii anthority and to maintain law and order. Indeed 
General Gough went so far as to say that had he been ordered to 
Belfast be would have gone withoijt question. (Opposition cheers.) 
It was only because of a miaapprehensiOD, which he had obtained from 
•onseUuag said, that made him think that tlmre was to be some 
attadt wpoB Ulaler in aider to oruah her by foree of arma before she 
was ready. I wish to he abeoletety lair to all parties. When he 
sent this message which is here printed, the Adjutant-General, who 
is charged with the diacipllne of the Army under me and under the 
highest anthority, considered that the explanation of these officers 
was satisfactory. The Chief of the Imperial General Staff also 
Interviewed General Gongh. Those two high officers of the Army 
CounoU together brought General Gough to tny room, where Sir 
Arthur Ps^t wae present. I told G^eral Gough that it was 
xeporl^ to me by the Adjutant*Geoeral and th^ Chief of tha 
Imperial Genaral Staff that he was prepared to obey all lawful orders. 
He replied that he was preMred to obey all lawfhl orders. I said to 
him** How has this diffiemty arisen?** and be said, ** Because we 
thought we were going to bo noked to ooeroe Ulster and that an 
immdBata movemant wna to ba made in whieh wt wmi la taka tha 


initiative.” “That H would seem to me, 

paraphrase his words, I could not take them down at the tiroo— that 
Mc..ni.d to M to go outside the lawful ordcrc w lich wo are bound to 
obey ” I then put to him the subaianco of what is printed at 
conclusion of this document, and I ^ould ask hon. ^ 

turn to it. I said to him, “It must bo made clear that his 
Goverritiient must reUin their right to use all the ^ 

Crown in Ireland or elsewhere to maintain law and order, ao<l to 

support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty. itot 

I said to him, with regard to your second question, it is quite clew 
that it is your doty to go anywhere in Ireland or elsewhere m support 
of the civil power whenever it is attacked. I can tell yon 
clearly since the situation already has been made irregular, I think 
it proper to tell y<*n clearly that his Maje-sty’s Govcrnmeut have no 
intention whatevc. to take advantage of the riglit to protect the 
< 5 ivil p )W 0 r whenever attacked, or however attacked, in order to crash 
political opposition — in other north, to shoot down enough people 
who have sliot nobody else in order to make the rest submit to a law 
of which they disapproved. I would ask my hon. friends on this 
side, and members in all quarters of the House, whether there is one 
mail in this llou.se who would demur to that statement. (Cheers.) 
To this General Gough agreed, but he said, “There have btien many 
misunderstandings already; would it not be be^.ter that this clear 
statement slionld be put in writing to me? ” I said to him — 

Mr. .fohn Ward. — Did he dictate the letter? 

Colonel Seely. — [ saiil to him, “i consider that it is not only 
desirable, but necessary that you should have this in writing, and I 
propose to put it in writing.” 


Tub Kino. 

Now 1 must ask the indulgence of the House if I give them an 
account of my personal movciuAiUs and actions which led up to the 
decision whicii I have felt obliged to take. After seeing General 
Gough T wsnt to the Cabinet. I told them what I have now told 
the House, and I added tliat, as 1 iiad not had time to draw up any 
statement of what I had said, 1 would a-:k the Adjulaut-General 
to make a rough draft for mo to consider. At 1 o'clock I had 
arranged to see his Maje.sty at B ickingliam Palaio to report to him 
how matters stood. And may I say here. Sir — l think it proper to 
say —that any suggestion which has been male outside — none has 
been made in this House — that his Majesty took any initiative of any 
kind in this matter is absolutely without foundation? (fjoml cheere.) 
A situation of grave peril to the Army had undoubtedly arisen, 
and 1 rejiorted at frequent intervals to his Majesty, who is head of 
tiie Army, how matters stood, and I wish emphatically to repeat 
the statement I have made — 


Mr. Wedgwood. — What is “initiative”? 


Colonel Seely. — I do not wish any misapprehension. I nse the 
word in its broadest sense his Majesty took no initiative of any kind. 


Mr. Wedgwood. — What is initiative? 

Colonel Seely. — I have nothing more to say. I returned from 
the audience that his Majesty was pleased to grant me to the 
Cabinet, which had then broken up. I found that in my absence 
they had discussed the draft which the Adjutant-General had 
prepared of what I had said, of what it was proper for me to reeall 
as a record of what had taken place and as a record ol what wae 
proper for ns to say. 1 had only a moment, and the Prime Minister 
had but a moment to give roe, and this draft bad tieen altered in 
various particulars. J do not regard it as a complete document. 
Indeed, in form it did not appear to me to be eo. t nnderstood 
Uiat 1, as Secretary of State, was charged with the doty of making 
a statement to these officers in accordance with the decision to whii^ 
I had come at hall-past 11, and accordingly 1 proceeded to fill tip 
that statement in order that it might conform to the etateoieitt X 
had made, and to the statement wliich I thought it wae right to 
make. These two paragraphs are found at the conclading portiba 
of this paper. 1 then sent the document over to the War OffieSy 
In the meantime, I would ask the Honse to observe this. I had 
received a letter from the Adjutant-General enclosing a letter 
from General Gongh, which is printed as tlie last document h»t one. 
The letter did not seem to me to be malertal. Indeed, to beqimto 
frank, 1 paid little attenti >a to it, for this reason, that General Gong^ 
had never seen the doenment which I wae eonodaring, and eenid 
not have the least idea of what was in it. Therefore any Idea that 
might be gathered from the form of thie pa^ that after General 
Gough protested we drew up this dooumeik in older to meet hie 
wiedm would be an inacourete statement, heeanea General Gon^ 
Lad not seen the dooament, and conld not have seen H when oil 
wrote thit letter. 


M'BAKtpo or TO* DoonvKNT, 

Now I oome to tlm next p<dat. After G^eraji Gongh. 
reoeived this doenmeot whioh t had dmtp np, he alkad $ir 
Freneh — a fuel of whieh I only heoame awai^ this 
tliia. dtioan^nt meant^aDd aa there it oo of Ihk doonihM^ 
in thepoa^ioO Bir d<dkn Or the W odGt|i I eao owp 
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he W(rald not be celled upon to order hie brigede to take part in the 
coercion of Ulster in order to compel them to submit to the Home 
Role bill, and across the.doonment Sir John French wrote, “I should 
read it so,” I am quite sure that Sir tJohn French, whose loyalty 
and help to os in this crisis 1 desire to acknowledge to the full, 
this great soldier to whom the honour of the Array is dear, but 
who, at the same time, is determined to see that diKcipliiie ia 
maintained (ebeerfl) — I am quite snre, indeed 1 know, that what 
he meant by that was a re-assertion oi the last two paragraphs. 
No possible blame in this matter can utinch to Sir John French 
or to any member of the Army Council, lur, be it observed that 
the Army Council itself, or those members of it who signed the 
document — namely. Sir John French and Sir Spencer Ewart — did 
not know that this was n>>t a ('ahittet document, so they are 
al^lved from all poisiblo blame in the matter. 

Colonel Seely’s Af;rEPTAN<'K ok Hlamk. 

Moreover, if blanie is to be apportioned no possible blame can 
attach to Sir /Vrtbnr Paget. lie has acted throughont with loyalty, 
and a determination to do his duty beyond all p'-ai.sc, and 1 desire 
to say that ho has the full oontideuce oi the Army (vounoil, and of 
all those who work with In'm. (Cheers.) Now comes the question 
of where tlie blame, if blame there is, does really rest. Blame 
does rest, and it rests upon me, and I will tell the House for what. 

I added to a document which the Cabinet hud considered my vorsicn 
of what J thonght should be said. I have said, and I repeal, 
that I did not apprehend that the Cabinet had seriously considered 
this document, and regarded a document of this kind as a matter 
of vital concern to them all. I see now that It is (Ministerial 
cheers) — not at all because I recede by one inch from the principles 
laid down in the lust two paragraphs — but becanse it does appear 
that an officer asked for conditions, and that Ids conditions were 
accepted, I did not so nndervinnd it. but I can see quite clearly 
that, taking it broadly, that impression can b<^ given, and if I have 
given that impression, however inadvertently, even though my 
intentions, aa 1 assure the House tlioy were, were honestly to do my 
duty in this matter (cheers) I have been giavoly to blame. Before 
1 conclude lei me add one word — the Army Council ar*' greatly 
concerned in this matter. They did not sign as a body this actual 
document, for a.s is proper, any three mombers of the Army (’ouncil, 
any two and the Secretary of State, may send an Army Council letter, 
or make an Array Council decision, always assuming that they are carry- 
ing ont the general policy of the Council, as is the custoni whether in 
Cabinets or any other society of men. But they ask me to say this, 
and to say it most oniphatically, in order that their position may bo 
clear, that nothing that has been said to any of these ofheors 
detracts in any way from their |)ower and their duty to employ all. 
forces of the Oown should they be required, which are noder their 
control, in accordance with the principles laid down in the Army 
Act and in the Manual of Military Law, and they wi.sh me to 
•mphasiae this without any qualilication whatever as their considered 
judgment, and I will read the words, although they are on the papers. 
This is what they ask me to lead, as their considered judgment with- 
out any equi'^ocatioo whatever, from which they will not recede 

“His Maiesty’s Government must retain their right to ngo all 
the forces of the Crown in Ireland or elsewhbro t-i maintain law and 
ordee, and to support the civil [»ewer in the ordinary execution of its 
duty.'* (Cheers.) 

Resiunation Tenoeked, 

Now I hope that I have made the position of the Army Crmncil 
quite clear, and I have now only to say this. I have misled my 
colltMigttes in the Cabinet inadvertently—with honest intentions I 
misled them. They thought that the d'>cament which they had 
prepared was final. I did not know that. Had t been present at 
the discossion, none of this misn&Jerstanding would -r have oi'corrod. 
(Cheers.) 1 am not going to make excuses, hut the House will 
reaUae how great the pressure of work has been in a crisis which 
has been of very real raagnitnde, and owing to my absence this mis- 
appreheasioD occurred ; but that Joes not alter tie fact that I am 

S avely to blame in my judgment, and for that reason, while 1 ask the 
Qoae to believe that throughout this difficult business I have acted 
erith the sincere desire to be loyal to my colleagues (aheers), end to 
■ee fair play to the Army, I have felt it my dnty to ask the Prime 
Minister to accept my resignation of ray office, ((/ries of “No,” 

Speech by Mr. Balfour. 

An Obsooeb Sitdaton. 

Mr Balfour (City of London.) — My right hon. friend, the leader 
•of the OppositiOB, naturally, and I think rightly, desires to reserve 
h{s,n|^t of intervening in this debate until the course of this discus- 
i^on developed apmewhat farther, and he asked roe, therefore, to 
say a few words upon the statement just made by the Secretary for 
War, I will not pretend that after that statement that 1 understand 
idearly the exact sequence of events, nor that/ 1 naderstand bow it 
hnppeaed that this extraordinary mlsi^prehensioih ooourfed in Ireland 
an the part both of the gMerals and of . tlie oipicers conoeroed. Nor 
I even uodeietand exaoidy whet oocurred between the right hon. 
feii^inm and in the Ci^et. (Oiieers.) Others 

Ifho hate.lieieeed to the l%bt statement may be 

lim tbit 1 amjeft still In tome 


obscurity as to the vital points of this most difficnlt case. Everybody 
mu.5t listen with sympathy to a statement from any member of this 
House, and perhaps most of all from a Minister of the Crown, who, 
gets np to say that innocently, and indeed with the best intentions 
he has ye^. made what is in his own judgment a great error, and that 
sympathy must l)o redoubled when the speech ends, as the speech of the 
right hou. geutlcman did cud, in the statement that lie had handed in 
his resignation to the Prime Minister. I do not know whether that 
docs mean that the right hon. gentleman is no longer, or will shortly 
cease to l>c, a member of the (hibinet and a Secretary of State, or 
whether it only means that he has let the Prime Minister understand 
that since, o«ing to what he deems to be an error of his, the Govern- 
ment ijas boon placed in a difficulty, be puts his resignation in the 
haui!.-> of the I 'rime Minister, to be accepted or not, as the right hon. 
gcntlenian and the general feeling of tho country, as the right hon. 
gentleman sees it, may consider proper. 

Colonel Se ^ly.“-Tlie words I used with respect to the right hon. 
gentleman wore that I asked the Prime Minister to accept my 
resignation. 

Mr. Balfour. — I am left in doubt, and 1 think that the House 
is still left in doubt, a.s to whether tlu* right hon. gentleman ie 
still for all practical purposes a Minister of the Crown at thie 
moment or not. 

The Prime Minister. — Ho is. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr. Balfour — In that event my sympathy with the right hon. 
gentleman, so far as his admission of error is concerned, reraaine 
quite uiidiminishcd. Of course, I need waste no sympathy on hi* 
resignation if it has not been accepted. 

An Inckkuible Statement. 

1 suppose that I shall be followed by the Prime Minister. 
May I ask just one or two questions, though they are not all the 
questions which, 1 tldnk, can be asked about the matter, which sooma 
to me to be e.xtraordinarily obscure, even after all the explanations, 
the [tafMirs and the redoubled explanations which have been given to n» 
from the Front Bencb. We are asked to believe to-day, as wo werw 
asked to believe on Monday, that there were no military operations 
in tho proper sense of tho word at a!,, that it w»s simply a question 
of iiioreasing the guard at certain places where there are stores, 
either of guns or ammunition or whatever it may be, and that that 
wat! absolutely all tlmt the War Office contemplated when they 
sent for Ooneral Paget t<> this country, and when they sent GenoriJ 
Paget back to Ireland, and that out of that Innocent and natural 
action all this trouble has arisen. We are asked to believe that th# 
inovenimits of the Fleet, C'"> mterraanded when these important 
military operations could not be carried out without provoking a 
great conflagration, were merely a part of the routine that had to 
be observed. That really is a statement which is almost incredible. 
(Cheers.) Has there b«>en any case where tho soldiers of the 
Crown have not twen welcomed in the ordinary course of their 
duty in Ulster ? ( Lend cheers.) Has there been any cose where 

there has been any friction between tho force.s of the Crown and 
the population of Ulster, and unless the operations were going to 
bo so carried out as to be (»f a provocative character, what possible 
ground was tliere for supposing that thoMi friendly relations would be 
more interrupted in the C(mr 80 of these reinforcements, than they 
had Ireeii when troops had been moved from that barrack to this 
barrack, or in the daily intercourse between the forces of the Crown 
and the population of Ulster ? That is not all. Tho right hou. 
gentlernau has seen General Paget several times ; he saw him 
Indore the difficulties arose, and ho saw him afterwards, and ho had 
telegrapliio communication with him between those two periods. 
The words n.sed by the officer, as reported by General Pagei 
’nimsclf, talk of “ dnty as ordered and active operations.” On the 
words “ active operations ” tho officers asked for explanation 
frtun the man who used those words, or from the man who, they 
thought, used those words. If General Paget did n(it nso those 
words all he need have said was, “ No active operations are con- 
templated. Tho words ‘ active operations ’ are wholly uncalled for. 
Nothing is going to bo done e.xoept to strengthen a gnard here 
and there. If you took my speech to yon as moaning anything 
more than that, you are under a complete misapprehension, or^I 
expressed myself badly. I did not refer to active operations in 
Ulster. If I used those words. I used them mistakenly.” Sir 
Arthur Paget never suggests that. (Cheers.) He does not tell tho 
officers concerned that they misunderstood him. He sends their 
documents without note or comment to the War Office, and if 
there was a blander I cannot conceive why it was not pat right in 
a moment. Indeed, it is impossible, even after the right hon. 
gentleman’s statements and after all the facts known to the pnblic 
and the Press at this moment — nothing would ever make the 
historian believe that something more was not in contemplation. 
(Cheers.) In view of the operations of which the right hon, 
gentleman speaks, why on earth should ho send for Generol Pag^t 
in order to consult with that officer as how he would^ add to n 
garrison here and there 7 Was that a military operation beyond 
General Paget’s competence withont consnlting the high military 
anthorities at the War Office and withont going to tho right hon, 
geotlenao himself for instrootion and advice 7 

(To U 
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MANAGER’S NOTiCE. 

StU>0Cri bim are ro-jnei^teil <jHOte the ^uhncnher e dumber tneit.y 
communh:ailon to the Manager atho u'h.c the ojtire v ill not be 
rtejmnsible for any ti*{ay in replying to rntch conmvnicalioite. 


The Week. 


►ania. r- s ; »o 

I'/^nna, April 19^ 

[i h announced that the rej.ly ol t!»e Triple Alliance to iho 
} from the Pi.wera, forming tlie Triple Entente, will sliorily 
presrnte*!. It entirely agrcoa witli the wl8he.s of the Entente 
suggests glterallonR. 


r » . 4 __ 


The Triple Alliance has accepted the Auggestions of the Tripple 
ElitBitle with regard to the reply «)f the powi*rd to the k note, 
has suggested miuor ameu Jnaeuts, which are not expected to 


taisB difBcuUtes. 


Durazeo, April 31, 


Ooveromeot i* catling on 20,000 men to join the colours. 


Bangha7t\ April 17, 


An Italian colomn of infBntry, cavalry and arjUlery was attacked 
iy *jso Ihouaand reM<» G«ndebja. The rebcls/Iost heavily; Italian 
'■" jlsi nBnlttsa wera ft and , 28 woanded* / 


Muscat 

Simlaf April 16, 

News from Muscat shows that the rebels couiitiue to be 
active in the Miisc'iit Hinterland. Tliey recently attacked and 
captured the town and ti;o lort at Barka on the coast, twenty 
miles east of M u.scat itself. As thi.s town C(*utain8 a nutiiber 
of British subjects from India II. M. 8. “ F.;x ” in support 
of the S.ibaii, proceeded to the sjiot and shelled and deinoliahed 
the fort and drove olT the rebels who had several caHiiallies. ; 

Asia Minor. 

Constantinople, April 17, 

The Porte has selected a Dutchman, M. Nesterlang, and a 
Norwo^.Man, Coionel Jlolf, to till llie posts of Inspeclurs-Cieoeral 
of the Eiisteni Provincci: of Asia Minor. * 

Grand Donation. 

Constantinople April 21, 

The Niz.am of Hyderabad has made a donation of £2.000 to 
British lied Cresceiit Society for the relief of Moslem diatriss 
following upon the war in the Balkans. 

Periia. 

Teheran, April 20, 

It is reported that fifteen gendarmes nndcr {hmnt Loewenhatipt 
were attacked near Huinndan wliibf scaicbing for booty, concealed 
by the brigand Ablias. It is feared that Count Eoewcnliaupt 
was wonnded and captured, 

London, April 21, 

Mr, Acland, replying to a ipie.sfion from Sir John lices^aid 
that Hovern neat was giving every support to Persia in its 
eli'ortf to restore order on the Southern roads. 

Teheran, April 21 

Con lit l.'-ewonhaiipt is dead. He was shot on returning after 
the eoii'pletiuM of the work assigned to him. 

Aziz Ali 

Constantinople April 2l, 

Ajiix Ah' has been pardoned. 

A/.ix Aii Inn .sailed for Ale.xaodris. 

The Army Crisis. 

London, April 17, 

The Committee of the Ulster Unionist Council, wi h the 
approval of Sir Edward Curs'.n, lias i>sned a statement, dcclaiing 
that Gi neral Sir Arthur Paget, acting on the instruction of 
Colonel Seely, informed the (jenerals on March 20it» that Go- 
vernment had decided to undertake active operations agaltust Ulster 
and also gave dtdails of the plan of opeiatione, whereby the 8rd 
Cavalry Brigade was to sei/.e strah’gio points along the Royne, 

A force of ten lhou«>and was to come from Lichfield Aldershot, 
making A total of tweniy-fivo thou'and. The statement alleges 
that General Paget explained that the object was tlie blockade 
of Ulster by land and sea. It was not intended that the Anny 
slioiild begin fighting, but tronp.s, aided by Naval forces, were 
to be held in readiness to support the Police seercliing deinits. 

Sir Edward Carson yesterday opened the DrilMull efc 
Liiuavady, He said that he firmly believed that Government 
meant a few weeks ago to provoke a quarrel in order to invoke 
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the forces of the Crowo to shoot dowo Ulstermen. He stated 
with 1^1 h»s responsibility as Privy (Councillor that if it was true 
a more wicked and more damnable plot against the liberties of 
the people had nerer been conceived. Sir Edward Carson proceed- 
ed to charge Governnieot with cowardice at»d infamy and challeng- 
ed it to arrest him. In conclitsion be bade volunteers be ready 
for any eventuality. 

London April IS. 

The Libciral |»8p<irs describe the statemorit iesned by the Ulster 
Council toi a ludicrouH cITort to pervert truth which will fail to 
impress the country. The (youservalive pteis says it is a grave 
indictment of (Jovernment which calls for strict judicial investiga- 
tion. The paj)ers express the hope that '^leetings will he organised 
thruugliout the ‘joimiry to protest against the threatened out- 
rage on civil liberties. 

London April, 21. 

(Jno of the stormiest scones between party leaders in llie history 
of the House of (Jomiiiotm occurred to-day when Mr. Bonar Law 
renewed his request for a judicial enquiry into the allegations regard- 
ing the Ulster question. Mr. Asquith and Mr, Bonar Law were 
alternately at the table, challenging one anotlici amid most angry 
cries. Mr. Astjuith demanded that Mr. Bonar Law should make 
aoonsations in the House itself and refused the enquiry but would 
give an earliest date for a discussion if ho would make a charge tiiat 
OovefnEhent devised kh of(f>tnlsed plot with the object of provoking 
and promoting a rising in Ulster. Mr Bonar Law replied tiiat the 
Premier and his colleagues had already made false statements. 
(Cheers and uproar). Mr. Asquith re-challenged the Opposition to 
^aonas the matter in the House. 

Mr. Bonar Law: “ If there is nothing to be ashamed of, why no 
enquiry ?” 

Mr. Asquith : The allegation is against the honour of the 

Minlstors." (Cheers and oounler-cheers). It should bo made in 
Iba House of Oomraons” (Cries of “ Marconi”). 

Mr. Aspuith retorted that Memliers wanted a roving enquirv 
lo dUoovor whether there was material for a charge. (Uproar). 

Mr. Bonar Law said that he would await the publicatiuo of 
the revised White Paper before deciding ou the course of 
•oiion. 

Sir Arthor Paget had a (Conference with Mr. Asquith at 
Downing Street yesterday. Messrs. Bincll, (Jhurchill, Colonel 
Seely, Lord Crewe and McKenna attended. 

In the House of Commons to-day, Mr. Asquith stated that 
Sir krthnr Paget had denied that ho had toid oilicers that the 
' police would seiM Voluntoers’ arms and the Old Town Hall at 
Bidfast. 

The revised White Paper prr>mised by Mr. Asquith was 
published to-day. It says that on March i7th Sir Arthur Paget 
was of opinion that the precautionary movement of troops would 
«ause intense excitement in Ulster and would pfiasibly precipitate 
% orisia. On March 2yrd, the War Office informed General 
Paget that it had been decided to appoint a General Officer 
Oommuuding Belfast Itistrict who would invealed with control 
of the I'X'al Coneiabulary, Sir (’. F. N. Macready waa selected. 
00 March 22od, Sir Arthur Paget telegraphed on the War 
Office that be considered that it would be injudicious to anuounce 
Ihe aupolntinont until an outbreak occurred as it would be a eoun.^e 

irritation. Colonel Seeley agreed. 

The White Paper includes Admiralty orders as to the tnove- 
menta of warships to Ireland. On March I'Jth, the Admiralty 
grouted the Captaiu of H. M. Scout “ Attentive ” to proceed 
to Carrickfergus amji land iu plain clothes to etmfer with the 
ComiAander of lloly-rood harrackif regarding the eventual eo- 
oporutioo of the Amy and Navy. Stores at Carrickfergus should 
hi defended by every inean^. even l>y Naval guns and scardilights. 
tn e written statement dalod April :fnd, Sir A. Paget gives an 
aoeount of his lueeting with subordinate Generals at vrhi:;k lie 
explained the orders of Govcrnniput and a«?oept8 responsibility for 
their misappreheueioii. 

Six Liberel Members of the House < f (jomnions have given 
notice of a motion dexnaviding that Mr. Bonar Law shall siib- 
iantlate or withdraw the charges of falsehood he made against 
Mr. Asquith. 

Hindu ImmigTAtion. 

Viido'da (if. C.,) April 17. 

It is reported that ’• Koinagate Mara ” has sailer! from Shanghai 
for Victoria with 400 Hindus (*n board, seeking entry into British 
Columbia. All will b« refused landing under Order in Council, 
excluding Asiatic artisans and labourers. The vessel is said to 
ba under charter to a wealthy East ludian, Qurdit Singh. 

lAtndon, Aqril 18. 

In the House of Commons yesterday Mr. Stevens, Mcmler 
for Vanoourer, interrogated GoTemment on the subject of the 
preaa destudeth, stating that 400 Htodiie had left Shanghai fw 


Vancouver. Mr. Roche, Minister of the Interior, replied Uuik 
instructions had been sent to Immigration Officers to prevent thw 
landing of Hindua. 

Rev. Andrews' Arrival. . 

pombay, April 17* 

Rew (/. F. Andrews who liad been to South Africa in cooneo-' 
tion with the Indian question arrived in Bombay this morning 
by P. & O. Company’s mail steamer ** Caledonia *' from England* 
He was incapacitated ou the voyage owing to an accident. 
While in liondon he found Mr. Gokbale very weak indeed. Dot 
he was slightly licttcr when he left him last. Mr. Andrews regardt 
ihe situation in South Africa now as hopeful but is anxious about 
the redres-ing of minor grievances, some of which, specially tbw 
mutter of licencces arc very iiupurtunl. Mr. Andrews expressedl 
high admiration for Mr. Gandhi’s conduct tbronghout. lie lind 
upheld ihe honour of India under the most difficult and trying: 
circumstances and it was owing to Mr. Gandhi himself, Mr. Andrevw 
remarked that the present favourable situation had been reached. 
The Indian community iu South Africa had acted under bin 
leadcrsliip with groat courage and endurance. Hindus and Mo- 
hamedans alike had shared the sutTcrings together and worked 
under Mr. Gandhi for comuion cause. There was one united 
body of Indian opinion in S<'ulh Africa and this followed Mr. 
Gandhi. Only very small num!»er stood outside, but they were of 
no account in the counsels of South African Indians. Mr. Andrew! 
left to-day for ('alcutta by the Nagpur Mail. Thence he will 
proceed to Delhi. 

The Anour, 

AlWiabad, April 16, 

A Frontier correspondent reports that the Amir has seni no 
urgent Farman to the Governor of Khost, instructing him in 
send to Kabul Jirgahs from «lagi Mangal and Katawas triben 
to sign an agreement that tliey will not engage in any rebellisoi 
against the Amir and intimating that in the event of their 
refusal they will be severely punished. The Amir has also issoed 
orders to the 11 >kams on the border to the effect that Jirgahn ef 
independent tribes intending to enter Afghan lUaka are noh 
to be allowed to take their rides with them, but must depoidt 
them with the llakam$ of the Illaka receiving them back on 
their return. 

Mir 8aid dan, successor of Hada Mulla, called upon Jirgah 
of one hundred and twenty Mohamedaus to rcfiirn all oroameDtfk 
cash, etc., which they had looted during the past month in Knoor 
fVaka from the houses of Ram Singh and others. The Jirgah 
was granted Rs. 2 isur mao per day during their stay and they 
also undertook not to commit any dacoity in future. 

In the Amir's Illaka Mohamands have complained to tbn 
Amir that Sardar Khan of Girdoa never paid them the allowanot 
granted to them by the Amir through him whereupon (be Jirgdk 
issued orders, suspending Sardar Khan and instnictiDg ibn 
Governor of Jellalahad to send him to Kabul under escort. 

Allahabad, April 27. 

The Amir has ordered a palace to be built at Darai Nior near 
Jellalabad for the next cold weather. 

The Amir has written to Mir Said >Un intimating thal 
Mohmaod Malaks will be granted a yearly allowance ou condlliiMX 
that thay send some of their men to remain at Kabul an 
securitv. 


Our London Letter. 


Tmk Chikis, 


London, April IL, 


SiNC'K 1 wrote my lost letter, as your readers are, of 
already informed by Reuter, Colonel Seely has definitely renifiMMI 
tiie War Secretaryship and kSir John French together with: Sir A. 
8. Ewart have also severed their oonneotion wilii the Army OoimieB. 
As a matter of fact, the late War Minister had no other ooiiilM 
left open to him but to insist on Mr. Asquith accepting his swsigtiinr 
tion, when it was announced officially that the Chief of tlie IiijQ|!ii(iriiiiif 
General Staff and the Adjutant-General had tendered their fttsignih' 
tion and that they had refused to reconsider their decisioA IW 
Tories tried their utmost to bring about the reslgoatimi of Lori 
Morley as well, which would, of course, have altogether 
the entire Cabinet and thus the down/all of the present Govern** 
meet — the sole aim and object of the Cppositlbn-^ould have, of 
. course, followed as a natural sequel ,Bui the veteran Libert 
statesman, on whom, owing to the r^fvttable ‘Absence of Lo^ 
Crewe due to indisposition the Leadershijp of the House of Lord* 
eroived, end but for wliose splendid power' gs a dhbatw the Xtitanlf' 
Bench in the Upper House would have put up a tame show ageilkeii, 
' the fiolid body of Unioniet peer^ if inUda of a differeni stuff to 
of which the average poIittcUn' is uoiUpoa9d» hn4 hot only hg 
dot iMgned, but ^ bin actoallji iiuprevtd tbn Fatten 
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Temmenfc to ao ooparalleled degree. liord Lansdovrne, Lord MIdletou, 
Ijord CurxoD and a host of other Tury peers, it is an open secret, 
fought hard to create an impossible position for Viscount Morley. 
At I have said before, even in spite of some help from the Lord 
Gfaanoellor, the brunt of the work fell on Lord Morley’s shoulders 
and, though bis powers as a debator are rapidly diraioishing owing 
to advancing age, still, on this occasion at any rate, he reminded 
one of “honest John” of the by-gone days, when his personality 
and his assistance used to be of such an extraordinary effect to the 
Liberal Party. 

Lord Orewe, I am glad to notice, is back again, and his speech 
in the House oi Lords the other day was delivered in bis own 
characteristic style, full of dignity yet pregnant with sound argu- 
laeot and solid reasoning. Tbo Secretary of Slate for India did 
not conceal the fact that he is oi opinion that a Press Aet, which 
could prevent the multitude of leading articles in the Tory Press, 
that have been w I itten during tbo recent Army Crisi.s, from seeing 
the light of publication, would have been an excellent thing for the 
country, Tl»o noble Marquis would do a great service to his own 
|Mrty, the Empire at large, and tbo millions of India entrusted to 
his care for the time being, if be would prevent tlie publication of 
the scores of leading and wpecittl articles, that are being daily written 
in the Anglo-Indian Press with tbo haziest of motives, by pulling 
the Anglo-Indian Press Act into operation against (bo editors of 
aach journals, wb<i uro to-day ctijuying an unmistakable im- 
ttiaoity from the existing Act. 

Tbo Prime Minister’s Rcc ptanco of tbo War Socrutarysbip hu-j 
•aved the situation, at least as far as the Ministry is concerned. 
Nothing but bis great sense, rj duly and patriotism could iiavo 
induced Mr. Asquith tr. take upon himself the onerous duties of the 
War Minister, and bis action is cordially apprecl.ited by tbo Liberal 
las well ns tbo Conservative Parlies, lie is s<‘eking re-election in 
Bast Fife and it is unlikely that the Tories would contest the sent. 
That is at least their present plan, but ono can never safely pro- 
phoaise as to tbo Tory movements. Mr. Asquith’s conj/cction with 
hi* constituency oxtenda over a period of 27 years, during which be 
has uninterruptedly sat in the House. Tbo magnificent send-off 
given to him this morning at King’s Cross station on bis jemuey. 
to the North is one of the most entbuniastic dcuionstratir ns I Iiavo 
ever seen, and whether tbo seat is contested or n<'t by tbo Unionists, 
Mr, Asquith will deliver a series of important speecbos to bis oons- 
titnents, which declarations will be board and read, under tin' 
eircumstaficcs, by the, whole country, as tlie issues involved are 
uadoubtodly of vital c<ins('(juonccs to the nation at large. 

The Army Cri.sis is for llio iTiormuit, over, and it is admitted on 
*11 hands that the Toiy plot to wreck the Oovernment !»y using the 
Army as its mediuni has mi.sombly failed. Mr. Asquith’s parlia- 
luentary abilities have survived the most trying ordeal they <*onld 
nndergOj and it is no exaggeration t > any that the Liberal I’arty 
tvmdd have been sbaltered altogotbm b.vd its lendersbip been in any 
other banJe. It is useless to deny that at the beginning of tiu’; 
Army Crisis tlie Libersis wc-ro fully cxptM.-ting tv. meet with a catas- 
trophe, Urn awful cvuisequencea of which they wnre un.il'lo lo fatlnun. 
The issue — army versus the people — critical as it undoubtedly was, 
ho* fortbwidi rallied the. entire coalition to ^ man under Mi. 
x\«quUh'a banner. He lias led ttiem lurongb the crisis and Mic 
viol, iry is entirely due to bis elfoitH. The uuwaveiing loyalty of t'le 
tfvralition, no doubt, has pn>vod itself of enormous value l«> (b« 
Prim* Minister and be is pcrsouallv fully aware of that f-aef. Tin* 
H. lUt*® of Commons has uov'le it perfectly ploln that it (;onid oviver 
alliow tbo participiition of the Army officers in party {lolitics. The 
Army must and will obey orders issiie.d through tbo legeily coms- 
titiiied authorities. If military vitficera i\r<i allowed to cHoumi for 
thwmaelviai the oecassions on which ibr-y w./uld or would not obey 
ijirder^, that would at onco put an end to anything lik*? parliamentary 
l|oV*riimcnt and military dictatorship would bo tbo ubvious outcomo 
•df It. 

The recent Army Order*, is.Hued on tlie unanimous authority vrf 
th« Army Council, inclnding 8ir John French and Sir J. S. Fwart 
betoi'o tlieir resignation was announced), s<‘t forth tbo dii(iv*s 
«( officers and men i.a no nnmi.stakablc ianguage. Tbeso two dis- 
iingutabed officers’ rrsignakion, of course, is not -due lo any fiiflV- 
vcnce of policy, but, as your readers are aware, is due to an entirely 
personal matter, r/c., the fact of their having initialled the War 
Office Tuetnora’idum, which included the Ko-cnlled “Secly-clansos.” 
Tbia they did on the genuine understanding (os far as they were 
^otfoerned) that the wind* memorandum was approved of by the 
«htire Cabinet. It i* very necessary that this point should bo made 
jperfectly clear, as the Tories are trying their utmost to niiarepresent 

whole aitnalion. The Governraent’a attitude throughout the 
Amiy Crisis hod met with the hearty co-operation and approval of 
iha entire Army Council. There i* no reason at all to enspeot that 
tttwo is a widespread dissatisfaotmn in the higher ranks of the 
.Aytpy irl.th the ihethoda adopted hy the Cfovethmeht. Shich dis- 
webtUedi ture merely a handful aUd of the most .meaponsible chaiab- 


ter. A few yonng hot-hoaded Brigadier- Generals may bavo fallen 
victims to the treachery of the Conservative leaders, who are at the 
boitom of all this mischief and scandal, but the merwhelraing 
bulk of officers and men are determined to follow the traditions of 
their proFes.-jion and to keep politics rigidly outside their sphere. 
The Crisis is for tbo moment over, but the issue involved is certain 
to be tbo foremo.xt question before the electorate at the coming 
Ceneral Election, 

Tuk IloMK Bulk Dkoatb, 

The debate on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, in its 
third and final journey in tbo House of Commons, now going on in 
Pariiament, has not been a very lively prouooding by any means. 
The Prime Mini.stnr's absence from the House, owing to his seeking 
rc-olection in East Fife, is no doubt mainly responsible for this, 
but tbo recent Army Crisis has also bad a great deal to do with the 
duluesH of tbo present debate. Mr. Balfour was speaking truthfully 
yesterday when be said that “you, Mr. Speaker, in all your long 
experience in tbo chair, must have seldom listened to a debate 
whose main essentials were more remote from the subject under 
discussion than the debate to which we listened yeHterday and the 
day before.” On the whole, thanks to Sir Edward Gi-ey’a moderate 
lead, u conciliatory change has become visible in tbo tone and 
temper of speakers on all sides of the House. Even the “noble 
lord, the meinWr for tlio University of Oxford” — Lord Hugh 
Cecil — lias curiously enough been infected with tbo new atmosphere, 
and bis carefuliy prepared speech in the House on Wednesday, ia 
which be earnestly and passionately appealed for some give-and-take 
on both siJes, is ono of tbo most bopi fill signs t»f the times. The 
iinsi words rest with Sir I'ldward Carson, wlw) is speaking on Mon- 
day night, and tbo Chancellor's speech likewise ou (bat occasion will 
nv) doubt give ns a cine as to the (Jovernment’s attitude. In tbo 
meantime, tbo rank and file of both the Parties are endeavouring 
to bring their united iiiHuonco to bear on tfieir respective leaders in 
favour of some peaceful solution of the thorny question. 

M, P.’s .Ikki vt Pkic'is in G vi.i.Knv, 

An extraordinary scene was witnessed in the Hviuse of Com- 
mons last week, when tbo Army Crisis was at its height. I cannot 
recall to my mind having seen anythin, g ppproaebing it before. 

riieutenant-tiencral Sir Reginald Pvilo-Oarew, the Unionist 
member for llofliimin, 'lilb quiet restrbr.t, ni'ked for information aft 
to the reportevl resignation of Ceuerals l'’rench and Ewart. 

Iliimlreds of vycs were b.ciissod on tbo bearded figure of Mr. 
(Hillaiui, the Sen. ti'vh Whip, wlo) stepped to the table. “In answer 
to ilia' 1 am to say that ibe Cabiuv't is still sitting, and that they* 
will ni'l, ).e able to make a .statement till /ivt) o’<;lock.’’ 

'I'be IJoioni.sts, packed ‘botiider li, sbonliler in over-flowing roW3, 
set up a long sboiit of irony. 

Up sprang Mr. Poiiar Law, bis fav-e white ns paper. He strove 
to move the ad journmeMt of tbo House there and then. 

Ibit the SpeakiM' p (ititnd out that ibis coul.l only be done by * 
mcmtier of the Coveinment v>n a b’rid.ay. 

Then came an arna/.ing demonstration. The peers, including 
liord Lansd'ovne. !bo Duko of Devorifliiro, Lord Midleton, Lord 
Curzon and Field- Marshal Lord Grenfell, were seen slowly filing 
out of the peer’s gallery . 

S->niebody raised an ironical shout. Tin* effect was electrical. In 
a Hash dfi/eii't of Liberals, Xaiionnlists and Labour members were on 
their feet bailing tlie departuve of nolle lords, spiritual and tem- 
poral, with a scalding tr.irent of mocking cheers. 

Tuk Uosi'iT.Ai.iTv Committkb. 

An uneflieial committee bns been recently formed of English 
people wiio desill- to show hospitality to Indian .students visiting 
this country. Lord Haldane has consented to act as president, and 
a nnraber of ladies and gentlcinon, representing educational interests 
in England, tbo Par, the Medical Profession, and other aspects of 
Engil:-<b life, have expres.sed a wish to join. 

It is felt that there are many Engli-ih peopJe *:i London who 
would like to have opp()rLmutie.s of meeting Indian visitors and of 
making tbi-rn welcome in English h(»me.s, aiul nviny residents at 
liolitlay centres wlio would willingly co-operate in olfering to Indian 
students opportunities of joining in English society there. Tber© 
are nUo many Indians in ibis c<uintry wlio would gladly avail tberu- 
gelves of opportunities of (loming into more intimate touch with the 
better sides of English life, and it is csi»ecia!ly on behalf of these, 
who dp.sire to reciprocate the friendliiies.s that tbo English people wish 
to show, that the efforts of the Committee will be directed. It is 
hoped that entertainmeul.s given tor larger or for smaller numbera 
may lead to personal acipiaintancesliips of a more enduring kind, 
and to the forming of friondsbips valuable to Indians and to Eiiglisli- 
men alike, 

Tbift scheme, if worked on absolutely uoolfic’al liue.s, as we ara 
told it would be, will certainly go far towards the creation and the 
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promotion of tlmt hnrmony and mntaal nnd<*r8tanding which are ao 
desirable from point <>f view <>! ItoUi ilie Eoglish people and 
ouraclvea. If that exi'cllent motive ie coi)sticnti<no>lv curiied out, 
the (1 ospitaiily C<jniioiltcc would have remJeied no little frervice to 
Ih® Empire at Urge. British poxpitality in any ehape or form 
Would be inmiensely appreciated by the Indian Hludents in thia 
oooniry, hnt it in caHentiHl that Kuch hospitality hhonld bo altogether 
dirorced lorn even tbo Jeaxt apirit of “<;fticlal<Jom,” wbicb hag done 
•0 roucb bartn in tbo pant, (ionerally, when a sebemo of this sort 
il net on foot, under the innocent garb of j^oro “friendsbip and 
*ffe( ;lion,” tbo average hidian htudent dyefl not fail to “scout a 
rat*’ in tli« plan, an pa«t ex(»orlt'noe bus unlu»}ipily only too vividly 
demonst ruled to biin the truth of the signifl('atit Inot that, inspite of 
Buoli tiJoverJU'iilK oiigiitally Ktaiting v^ilh the Ijost (»f infetitiona, 
they autotnaticnlly heoome, in doe oonrse of time, transformed into 
nothing more nor leag than what could be only doMci ibed as somi- 
ofncui conoerns in every respect. The Northbrook Society would 
Mcrve as an excellent example of what I mean. It was founded, 
as is well- known, with ohjects and aims almost similar to those 
of the Hospitality C'omtniltee, and it is only fair to admit that until 
a few years ago it was most popular with the bulk of Indian 
•todeuts. 'Die Society’s old premises in Piccadilly, though perhaps 
not so spacious and comfortable as the present rooms in Cromwell 
Itoad are, used to I'o the happy rendezvous of scores of young 
Indians every ftsyjnnd the g«*hiHl atmosphere of the then Club-House, 
absolutely devoid of any fred-tspism or ofticial patronage, exereised 
a most healthy and invigorating influence on the (•oeial aspect of the 
students* lives. Hince the incorporation of the Northbrook Society 
into the other Indian or .\nglo-lndian shows at 21, Oomwell Koad 
in South Kensington, though even to-day 1 believe theoretically and 
practically all these Associations that are thus housed under a com- 
mon roof, are independent and separate, the whole thing has lost its 
charms. A mysterious and saspioious air of “patronage” enshrouds 
the entire bnilding, and one looks in vain for that honhomie and 
fellowship which were the typical features of all those who were con- 
nected with the “Northbrook” of the good old days. 

Jlowover, llcro is no reason why one should not cordially 
welcome the establishment of the Hospitality Committee. As J 
have already said, if conducted properly, it is certain to produce 
the happiest results. The Conunittee contains the names of come 
of the nvost distinguished men and women of this country, though 
1 am bonnd to say that there are a few narncM on the Committee 
which might perhaps seriously handicap the organisers of the 
movement to render the scheme very fxipular amongst the Indian 
students and which might have been with advantage excluded. 

The Lord Chancellor, aa previously mentioned, is the President 
and Sir Frederick Robertson Chairman. The following, amongst 
ethers, are members of the (General Committee; — Lord Reading 
{the Lord Chief Jnstioe); Lord Inchcaj*®; Lord Sandhurst; the 
Lord duatice Vanghan Williams; Lord Kinnaird, Sir Thomas 
Rarlow; Bart. (Presideot of the Royal College of Physicians); 
lllr. K. It. Bovan. Sir John Rose Beadford M. 0. F*. R. C. S., 
{Physician, University College Hospital); Mr. R. Montagu Burrows 
{I^riuoipal of King’s College, London); Sir Henry Craik, K. C. B., 
M. P.; Sir James Diinlop-Smilh K. (’. S. I.; Mr. T. Gregory 
Foster (Provost of V^niversity College, London); Mr. J. C. M. 

iliumeti (Principal of the Mancbesler 8chf»ol of Technology); 
Stf Archibald Oeikie, K. C. B., 0. M., (Lately President of the 
Heyat Society); Sir Rickman Godler, Bart. (President of the 

Royal College of Sorgeoiss); Sir Alfred Pearce* Gould, K. 0. 
V. O., K. R. 0. S., (Senior Surgeon, Middlesex Hospital); the 
Rev. Canon Sotdt IU)Uand, 1>. I>. (Ryius Professor of I>iviniiy. 
Oxford); Mr. Montagu IL JanuM (Vb’ct Chaneellor, t.^ambridge 
Uolvorsity); Sir Alficd Keogh. K. (). B. (Hector of the Ini|)«/ial 
(.Mtego of Science and Teohtr logy. L^-ndon); Sir Henry Seyuionr 
King) K. C. I. E.; Mr. K. 1*' V' Knox, K C. (Lately Treasurer 
of Oray’s luo); Sir Robert LuidUw; Mr, 0. E Mailer ; Sir 

Henry Miers, F< U. S. (IVimipal of the London I'nivcraity); 

Sir Tht'odoro Morison. K. (b I K.; Mr V\^ Blake Odgers 
K. C.; Sir Fedrick Pollock, Bart.: Sir liertxirt Roberts, Bart., 
M. P.; Sir. Henry Rnscoc, F. U. S.; Mr. A. E Shipley, P, 
li. S. {Master of Chirst’s Colhye, ( 'amhridgo); Sir Richard 
Slapley; .Mr. J. L. Strachan- l>»ivUsori (.Muster of lUlliol College 
Oxford); The very Rev. T, B. c)>anceil.tj of Oxford 

University); Sir .Vdolphus Ward (Mwiiler o) Ihterinmse College, 
Cambridge); Sir William WedJerburn, Br.rt; Mr. H. G. Wells; 
Viscount (dmrchill; Lady Finney; Lady Hyes; Lady Procter; 
Lady Uoberlhi ii; Lady Srotl; Ltuly ScotL-Monnicf the I.ndy Emily 
I<«tje«s; the llin. Emily Kinnaird; Moiiel; Uouritesi Do La 
Warr; Miss A. D. xMUn; Miss Isabel Fey; Mrs. Henry Hart; 
Mrs. Sassori; the Hon. Katharine Theing: Mrs Herbert Whyte. 

The President and meUibera of the Unspitalily Commilfee 
am entertaining Indian vstudeiils to nn “.At Home” to-morrow 
afterrivxm at 25, Park Lane, which has l>een kindly placed at 
their disposal by Sir Phillip Sassoon, M. P. 


Til* Nawab Sahib Of Jdnaoadh. 

The young Nawnb of Junagadh, accompanied by Mr. Abbas All 
Baig, who is an ex- Oewiiii of the Slate, HI tended tlio Jooma-Namaa 
Ibis morning, held at LimLey Hall under the auspices of the 
Islamio Society. His Ilighuess is sailing for India to-day. 


A Warning to the “ Zamindar.” 

Tuk following is the text of the letter sent to the Editor of the 
ZaminUar by tlie Difjtrict Magistrate of Lahore : — 

Sirt, 

From certain articles which have recently appeared in the 
Zamindar it is quite clear that yon are not, what yon have 
represented yonrpelt to me on more than one occasion ns beings 
actuated by a desire to improve the administration by bonafide and 
honest crilici.sni, hnt that you are doing your best to stir op 
agitation among the ignorant masses by misrepresentation and 
misquotation which might have mischievous results. 

1 (would lake first of all your leading article published nnder 
a heading which may be translated; — “ Tlie Form of QoverDine*t-~ 
what do the people want 7 ” in the issues of the 25th, 26lh and 27th 
February last. The obvious inference from this article is that 
the British Government belongs to the class which yon deseribe 
as class 4 and yon contrast it unfavourably with Russian rule ov«r 
Mohaniedaiis, and with the Balkan States, Bosinia, Horzigoviiua 
and the Pliilippine islands. Instances of repressive measare* 
adopted by the British Government are then quoted to iilostrate 
this point. 

Further on, with reference to the conduct of officials in lodU 
you quote from a speech of Lord Morley’s as follows: — “If the 
details of Indian administration were laid liefore tliis house for 
snpervision and critictsm, the Indian Government would lie 
axpnned (italics are mine) land there would be done hkmv 
harm than good. ” The meaning of the word “ exposed” as berr- 
used is “ brought to light ” or “ given away ” in a depreciatory 
sense. But the quotation is mischievously incorrect and what Lord 
Morley really said was — “In subjecting details of Indian aduaieis- 
tration to the snfiervision and criticism of this House, the ludiou 
Governmeut would lie ex/ioned to the kind of critieism 
(italics mine) which could do no good but harm.” Here the word 
“exposed” is used in quite a different sense and the suppreseioB 
of the word following it has lent the passage quite a diffeMDl- 
significance. 

] now pass on to un article similarly headed in your issue of 
tlie 28th February 1914, and a second article dated tlie 8rd March 
1914, tbo heading of which maybe translated “The cry of the 
poor-— (.)h destroyer of the garden root and branch, throw some- 
thing to this side also.” 1 n the former artwle I wish to call yoor 
attention to the following statement. “ During the whole of t)«e 
Mohanicdan rule to India the law of levying land revenoe 

(literally tribute) was the same. Government claimed t/10 «F 

the produce of the land leaving 9/10 for the oulii valors. ’’ Yow 
contrast this with what is done under British rule unfAvouraldjr 
to the latter and in your article of tlie 8rl March you proceed 
to contrast the {>eopIa of India heaven- stricken by famine or 
plagne with the .Englishmen enriched by the wealth of Indie 
Vi ho annually apend 50 millions of pounds on sport and amoBe- 
ment alone. The clear intention of these articles in to show tfaaii 

the Indians were better ofT under Mohaniedan rule than thw 

are at pre.sent. Your statement that under Mohamedau rrua 
more tlnin l/IO of the produce was never taken is an uriiri^ ' 
and I am now desired to forward au extract in original PoirsleB 
from Abul'Fazal’s Ain-i-Akbari which shows that the Mughal 
system at its hetit under Alcbar following the system of Nowsherwan 
took one third of the produce, and to arrive at 1/8 assam^. 
very high rales of out-turn, and commuted into cash at curretkl 
rates. 1 am to call upon you to publish the quotation ifraaa 
tha Aiu Akburi alter tranb)aMt.g it into Urdu in an early isenei 
of your paper and at the sume tioio to publish in your paper the faei 
that jour previous statement was inaccurate. 

A refusal by you to publish the correct facts, after having published 
what was intended to mislead people nnd arouse Joeling againai 
Goverument, will be taken as evidence 6f your attitude toward* 
Government and Government will then preoeed on- that nudet^* 
standing. 

Yonrs truly 

Ldhcr?, nh April 1914, H/ R. ToRitou:, iDisL M 


Tile Comrade, 
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“Thicrk oerer was a says Mr. Elwin, “when Jndia stands 

(sic) more in need of some kindly person at 
*'indiaand Indians” side to tell iu*r what to do.” Wheronpon, 

the benevolent anthor, says the Nation, cons- 
iitntes himself the ‘^guide, philosopher, and friend” of a raisgnided 
people. Heing a missionary in India, ho nsttirally devotes ranch 
space to expounding and interpreting the tenets of Hindnism. On 
the fKarnsal of his poleniic.s, wo fail to undcrstniid Ik>w any intelligent 
person, even though he were only a black man, could have adopted 
a religion so egregiously debased and shoddy. “But Mr. Elwin is 
earoful to clear himself of the reproach of partisanship” ; says the Nation, 
“he is quite amenable to discussing the ‘deep philoaopliio thoughts,* which 
a few sympaihizeru presimic to underlie ‘the idolatry and (otly and 
indecency which we know exists in the froligion.’ Alas ! on disseetion, 

‘pnictically nothing at all would bo left,’ Me advamtes 

evidence. A certain Hindu poetess — Sarojini Kaidu, though there 
is a ‘distinct charm ia the rhythm of her verses,* displays ‘an otter 
emptiness’ of insight and conoept. Hey presto! My contention 
pistiBed, says our zealous iconoclast.” On the same analogy might 
Ht> Indian critic, on examining the religious Uiought-riructure of 
Mrs. Hemans, have pricked the bubble of Chri.stianity. Mr. Elwiti’s 
area of observation, wo are told, is by no means eonfinod to theology. 
Me is equally einphatio upon Indian customs, temperament, litera- 
ture, and racial characteristics. After Mr. JiJIvin's verdict, the wonder 
is that those dusky millions “suckled on a creed out worn” contrive 
somehow to live live.s that are not wholly miserable and 

forlorn. There is hope, faith and chanty in the land; and 

•the social contrivances that admit of kind, neighbourly ofificec, fellow- 
ieelirtg, personal sacrifice, unHclfishneisu, self-so! render, and even 
inno jont little joye and free human laughter, are not mere blunders. 
Mr. Elwin's loyalty to his cr»K*d may he perfect, hut even after lii^i 
missionary experienecK m India he has not apparently learnt (.he simple 
fact that men can live tolerably clean, pure and purposeful lives even 
without the help of Christianity. Hit delving into ancient Hindu 
lore has convinced him that Hiniuisu: is u structure without solid 
fonodatioris. And he is amrued that the structure does not fall 
to the ground. Let us hope this mir.aole would teach tiie selw'’ora- 
placent Curistiaa misaioiiary the meaning ol true liuinility and the 
aapreme leesou that Cod fulfils his purposei. on this earth in many 
wnya. Wo do not, of course, mean that Hiuduism is a perfect 
aystcra of beliefs and soc al doctrines any ni'ire than wc can accept 
the absurd concludon that without Christianity there no salvation 
folr inanbiod. Ohrlatisn critics of Hinduism and (slam should, 
however, cultivate a sense of proportion and exerei.se some degree 
of tolerance in their hasty judgments on the great creeds that 
ea'isfy the spintual needs of millions. 


Mrs. Awnik Bksant recently delivered a public lecture in Ik'nilaiy 
on “national etluoation.” S!io emphasis'd 
Hetional education of a rialJon, when 

Eduvatioft handled by the people themselves, I'.rodiices 

the host results. She iu-stanced America 
whose miMIonarca liad built up her own cdu.’utional fabric widi 
femarkiible results Sl»e expressed her opinion that umbr 
ln<lia», eottditlons it i.s all the more necessary that the country's 
cditoalibn tdmuld be taken up by the people themselves. The 
Oovemment should bo looked upon. only for expansion and elabora- 
liqn. Coming down to different systems of education she 
deprecated the present system of literary education and admired 
l^e great store of Indian literature which, ime said^ was very 


'.Jjw ..a.!.’., itjXQ* .. \ 



much neglected. She emphasised the importance of educating 
the people in fliiur own hislory and ri litMilciI the presLuit mode of 
tcHcliing history wlirro, to quote one instance, S mtlicy's “Life of 
Nobson” was tliriist upon Indian students. Laying stress oii 
techiiionl education she deplored the present condition wlien Indian 
chicks and others wore equipping their own technical departmenta 
with European heads even wlien well-qualified Indians could be 
had. This, she said, was one source of promoting discontent 
among England-returned youths. Finally, referring to women’s edu- 
cation, she bitterly compluined of the shameful neglect of the educated 
Indian males and exiiortcd them to wake up be- lime. Referring to the 
great, educative indiienee of tlie old village ‘panchayai’ system, she 
advocated its revival in its f’ullrie.ss and said that it had the poten- 
tiality of raising (he great edifice of self-government on Colonial lines 
whieli was rightly the aspiration and ideal of every educated 
Indian. Mrs. Besant’s estimate of the educational requirements of 
India is based on insight and judgment. Sb.e has laid her finger 
with deep discernment on the heart of the problem. It is absurd 
to look forward with confidence to any real intellectual and inoml 
advance as long as the education of the Indian people is not placed 
in their own hands. We have repicatodly diecussed the broad aspect# 
of the problem and have shown how every minor question relating to our 
educational progress takes its origin in the one fundamental need — 
the organisation of Indian education on truly national linos. India 
may ne.ed Western teachers for some time to come. She cannot 
shut herself from Western thought and sit down to evolve a new 
cultuiv out of her inner eonseiousness, Hut tlio Indian people are 
the best judges of their own needs and they should be free to 
lay down the lines of their future development. The Governmeot 
policy, however, sooms to be to emphasise still further the State con- 
trol over Indian education. The system of education now in vogue 
is the result of the British Rule, and it is plain that tlie educational 
poHcy of tire Indian Goveruinent cannot entirely be divorced from 
what are called “reasons of State.” Those who have no sympathy 
v'ith the political aspirations of the people would like to “reform” 
lixliun education root and branch. In other words, they would 
have no education that taught people to love freer institutions and 
claim an effective and responsible share in the government of the 
country. This ia, however, an abject confession of failure. The 
Government of India has, wo are hap[»y to l»elieve, no such qualms of 
conscience. Its aim is to organise an editcatiooal system that would bo 
the surest instrument for the people of India to attain a new social 
synthesis. This end can bo achieved only by allowing the people 
to Imild the systen. themselves according to their own requiremonts. 


Many devout Mussalraans in India who are now fully satisfied 
.. . j that it was the Hamidian reffirrut in Turkey 

Kdipon and had brought the Ottoman Empire tot- 

the Young 1 urk*. taring to the ground still mistrnsted il» 

young saviours — and not unnaturally — when they beard so much of 
“OttoinanisaMon " and “Patriotism” and all about and 

so little aiioiit Islam, its Allah and His Jh'ophet. 'I'li© attitude of tlm 
Egyptian Nationalist too, who often talks as if ho believed the Pharoabs 
to bo his spiritual a- well as ethnic aDcc^tors, and as if ho sought 
inspiration from tho Pyramids instead of the Ka’ba andtheloog 
line of prophets of the Lord of the Ka’ba, including Moses whom one 
of the Pliaroahs had pursued across tho Nile with disastrous results, 
lent colour to tlu! siispioioo that the Young Turks had exehangod 
the faii.h their ancestors for the culture of Parisian boulevards, 
and the- rtdigious fervour that had induced Ayyouh of the vln'-ar 
to bequeath his hones to those who live along the Bosphorus for 
the latitudioarianism of Turkish freemasonry. If this were really 
true of nil the Turks, or oven of a great majority of them, includiog 
the' Anilolinn soldier who has borne (ho brunt of Ohristian 
Eiisope’s iitl.ui'ks on iheOttoman Empire i'orfivo or six' centuries, tiien, 
n'le*>d, otK* who knows ' i diuu MusHi'hiiiHiw would not expect to 
see oven li lii!iHliedth portion d the t in.-nii In response to 
Turkish ajipcib < for relief of war suiVerers tloit tlo' world witnessed 
among them during tlie last two years. Imlbn Miissaimans, 
v>r, strictly sp^ikintr, such of them as ate sufficiently 
interested in vvor.Cl i olitics and keep llicniMd’.cs ncpiaiiited with 
current affairs, would Imvo grieved oier the fate o Turkey an 
they do over the fate o P.ilixnd, ond would have entribufed 
towards the relief of 'I’urkey’s sufferings something like (ho 
proportion of their wt-'i’M, remitted, say, liy the English ortho 
Freticli. It is clear that what moved Indian Mussal)r, ius to assist 
the 'J'nrks Was not merely their hum-initv rr (lie feeling that 
aetiuites the Subject ai.ii >N iiliona'lii ;c8 Conference, but (ho 

fact that tiioy ami the I’urlc.s shurc (In- ronirnon heritage of Islam, 
Non- Meislwns often refer to tlie feeling as Pan-l.'-lami.sm, bat 
tho Mu*8rtlnian« are qnite Bftti.sfiecl with the nnmo that their Maker 
gave to it when He told tlieiu : ‘‘Verily all Musleuw arc brothers,’* 
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IN, therefore, obvioue that lodien Masijalmaos tJiicnid have been 
much ooncerued about the intcubitjr or otherwise of the teligioua 
beliefa of the Youog TiirkH; and the tli« stories, uofurtiinatolj^ not uoof- 
^|«n only too true, of the defiance of, or rather ignoring, tlic rites and 
otMervancuN of Islam on the part of the upper classes of the Turks, 
chiefly in the capital and in Kuropcan Turkey, have done n(»t a 
little to coo! down their aflectiou and esteem for their Turkish hrethren. 
The non- Moslem Turcophobes, who dread the solidarity of [slam 
and always try to show the worst side of the Turk to ludiau 

Mnasalinans, when they fail in everything else, tell them that he is not 
even half m good a MohIciu as they are. Thjs i« ho telling an argument 
that it IrfToniflH dilTcnlt to justify oneU regard for the Turk as a 
brother Mosleni after it. Indian J^ussalnmns are tliereforo 
always on the look-out for any in lieaffon of the Turks’ reversion 
to the religious fervour of earlier days and ponneo upon it like 
one who loves his tniHlreHs dearly, yet doubts her, and clings 

to the remnants of hii’ shattered faith in her constancy. 

Wfl wonder whether many Young Turks know that few thought- 
ful Indian Muscinlinans ff)tind half ns much cfujsolntion in the 
triumphant reentry of the Ottoman trooj»s in .\driano|tle 
aa in the silent praycir that lasted an fionr after the news of this 
great event had reached the people. The ImiU for the eHtablisliment 

of the Medina University and the gift of four carpets to Indian 

Moaques has meant far more to Indian Mussnlmaus than tie* 

purcjhaso of the Jttn ih Janeiro and the payment of the last 
lastalruent of the price (»f the It'^hndii/ijn. These are things 

which the Young Turks ninst take to heart, and ee liope r»ur 

friends Kenial Omar Ibfy and Adnun Hey, who were litely .among u.s, 
have not forgotten the demands f>f their shaggy friend “ llodja 
KfTendi,” nor has Khalil Khnlid Hey failed to give the n»essage 
of Indisn Mussalinaiis to the Oovernment of a sovereign whom toII- 
lions of MnsHalrrmns regard as the (’ali[)h of their I*ro[)het. 


1m this connection it is a pleasure to n-do that there is one Young 
Turk at least who knows the value of religion, 
Enver Paiha f'<‘»’h«ps tlie best ]trodnet of ihe 

and Religion- Young Turk Movemeni, Of cniirse, w(5 refer to 

linver I'a.sha whom we heartily ci-ngmluiute 
on his marriage with rrineess Nsjie, the niece of llis liopcrial Vioje.sty 
the Hultan. Hoou after learning of his elevation to the odice of VV’ar 
Minister, an euthnsiastic young Aligarhiau who had gone to 

Turkey as a member of the All -India Medical .Mission under 
Uio DireetorKhip <d’ Dr. Ansari, wrote t(» Kuver Vasha, congratulat- 
ing him on his appointment and exjuenting the hof>o (hat 
yie new War Minister W'ldd try to infi.se into the Ottoman 
Army Islamic fervour and the l)clief that they are Moslems 
iSnit and Ottomans afterwards. Curiously enough, just a day or 
two Iwfore this letter reached Knver Dasha. If is Excellency had 
iMued an Army Older addresaed to the Ottoman fones on the 
name tmhjeot, and H. l''eyr,onll.ah Hey, Chief of the Bui*eau of 

Jforiego Correspondence in the Turkish Ministry of War, lia.s now 
MOt him on the instriu tion of Eover Pasha a cutting from tfie T<tnin 

S iving the full text of that Order, In the course of that Order 
Surer Pasha states hi.s firm belief that an army will out religion 
Mn never succeed. It is religh n and full faith wbicli ar»j the 

•trongeat and stimulating factors in eiic 'timging soldiers to 

do tlieif duty and in induoiog tliem to make eviry kind of 

MoriSce. A religion, says Enver, which improves morals and 

J mrlBes the heart, is, tor military service, a gruai .spiritnul factor 
or the maitileuauce of ttie iileal oi unity ami discipline. The 
War Minister therefore earned y requests every Boldier. Iv* he 
Moskuii or Christian, to ho strongly m-lacluKi to the preoepta 
and practices of hi» faith, and strongly adtiiM^ia all ooum.anders 
to make every effort so that no «>im m tiie Army may remain 
indifferent to relig'V*n, Tlioso who hare reafixed this ns,%ect <d' 
tlie great Ottoman hero’s ciiHracter during the war in Tripoli 
and who have take*!! a tr«« meastjrc of the faith which tliia splendid 
Moslem inspired in the Arabs of tjihya, e.ouuot be surprised at 
learning that it should have bceu one .d the first Army Orders 
issued by him. Eey«t>ullah Bey enclosed a card of Enver Pasha 
as a token of His ExcHlIonoy’s regard for our correspondent, and 
IMSUrsd him that the infusion ot rellgioua spirit into the Oitornan 
Aitny and into Ottoman life generally .vas the principal ideal 
of Enver Pasha. Long may ho live and long may Islam 
remain his higho.st ideal and aspiration ! We are thankful to 
4 >ur correspondent for sending us the correspondence in the original, 
and it would uo doubt be a loorco of graiiBcation to him 
that Ills owu thoughts and those of th* groat Moslem ihero ran 
in Urn same groove in this matter. 


Sill Michaki. O’Dwybh, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Paajahr. 

has often deplored the existence of bitter 
Racial Feeling racial feelings in his proviuco. He has 

in the Panjab. sought on more than one occawon to 

bring homo by wholesome advioo to 
both the Hindu and the Mot»lem leaders their grave responsibility in the 
matter. There is, however, something malign in the atmosphere of 
the province which keeps the two communities in perpetual wrangle 
and discord. The spirit of the peace- maker has not yet been allowed 
to permeate this atmosphere. Petty points of toosion oontinne to 
arise with astonishing suddenness, which feed the communal rivalry 
and set the communal umufxr />roipre on edge. Little incidents in the 
pulilic life of the province succeed some time in generating an 
amount of heat that strikes one at some distance from the fray as 
little short of scandalous. \Ve have no patience for the ssnetimoui*- 
ous Pharisee who lurks behind every incident that gives rise to 
angry snarls on either side. He talks of unity and peace and is all 
the while promoting with silent perbistence the actual conditions 
that tend to communal self-seeking, aggressiveness and hate. An 
apt illustration (»f this method is fnrnished by the noisy iamatfha 
that recently attended the appointment of Assistant Secretary to 
the Lahore Municipality. When the post was to be filled, a Mus- 
saltnan nnnicipal cotninissioncr px>inted out that the number of 
the Hindus in the service of tim Municipality was already excssslvo, 
and pleaded that the vacant [>ost should in fairntss be given to a 
competent Mussalman. He also referred to the standing order of 
a former president of the Municipal Committee to the effect that 
cfTorts should he made to restore the cnmmunal balance in tbo 
iiuinicipal service. He reminded his Hindu colleagues that it was 
a CBNo wlmro ho expected them to deal fairly with tlie claims of the 
sister couiniunily, and lu* hoped that they would have the courage of 
tlieir professions. Whiten the vote wn.s taken the Hindus vvded 

solidly agsinst tlic M oshuu candidate and pressed the claims of a Hindu 
sn!)ordiiiate in the Municipality. No decision could be taken at the 
mcf lii/g, and the Prenident suggested that the rival parlies should, after 
informal coiHiiltation amongst them .selves, come to tomo agreement 
before the matter was settled in a formal way. The informal coo- 
saltation accordingly took place at the President’s house, but it 
proved an iil!(>r(ive etl irt. The Mussalnian lue ubors felt that they 
were pressing for bare juatloe ami could not give way without 

trarnpling the l.'i;iii)iu»lo claims of tlieir community under foot. The 
Hi'ulns maintniiied a sold front and would not budge. The ideals 
of communal potriotism and of national unity alike were aatjsfied 
when it was dccifU-r! at last to end the growing scandal and rais- 
chief of tim situation t*y giving the post, to — a (.Miristian! Truly 
a her o’cciso'ti, and one that would live n.s a monument of glory to 
the “Nationaiis/ii” as practisfil in the I'anjal), Even this deiptrato 
decision — the child of a ’’earful travail of the spirit that animates 

the nnity-mongers in Lahore — wa.s not, it would seem, finally 

adhered to. 8'>ma secret maMipiihition and hougling have gone o» 
hcdiirid tho soetie>, with the ulti-nate resuit that the Hindu Members’ 
nomirire lias been installed in the office (>f A.saistant S'‘cretarv. 


Wk have set forth those facts In hare outliuo without the Irntdeairo 
to v>ffer any comment there-.vn. They 
... .. reprewnt the pronoiineed liKtal vertioo 

The Unity-Mongers. , n,elo<lrania that periodically re|>e«t, 

itself in various places. Its tones and 
tints may he a shade less lurid and loud here and tlwre. but there U 
hardly any change ir, the spirit of the tale as it changes local ooloura 
and takes 


Ignore sue 
“the less 


s on different local meltings. The Ilifidu papers mmaliy 
clt “dephxrahlo incidents” about wliich, we are sagely aatinredi 
said, tho better.” For our part. We, loo, are not partighlarly 
enamoured of dragging such sorry transactioux into the light ot pub- 
lic print, — perhaps for whuHy different rea.sons. We would Hot 
have said a word about this affair of tho Lalioic MunicipalHj tmt 
b»r tho speech of Rai Hahadur Uam Harnn Das in the Panjab L^In" 
lativo Council, who, according to the Fanjabee, “pleaded eafpcatly 
“ami eloquently for the adoption of meosnrvs for iraprovii^ ih^ 
“relations hetweeu the two principal communities in the prov«c<*.” 
He is slated to have said that “the relations between the two enttir 
“muniliesi are getting *o strained and th^ir feeling so bitter in som* 
“places in Uiie province that unless some prompt and speedy tneamrraii 
‘•are adopWl things may grow from bad to wor^n.” The Rai Baha> 
dur would have conciliation board.s conatiinted by oMeiajls, and be iNsferred 
to the Hindu Moslem conference recently calbe^ by l^iy, James Montoii 
as an example worthy of imitation. amiabla plaiitadoa may 

bensefnl in themselves, and as an exprei^otl of indivt4<lial good-wiiU 
they have oerfainly been served outin reams of gh tiering ^i^raees from 
thonsand and one platfomia in ihe conoti^. The Hid Babadiir te 
only one of the himdrecls of thg pat tioU of thtt plaiform and tb* 
QOOMii ehamber who have caught the pc^nUtr trmlr and atm lildl 
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•WMeof ito uses. When he sajs that the relations between the two 
^raunUiesinthePanjabarestrainod, he states what isknown to every 
body, but when he assumes a tf^ne of distress and “pleads eloquently*' 
for the ndoption of remedial measures, we are amazed at his audacity. 
After bis performances in the Lahore municipal attair relating to the 
appointment of At^istant Secretary it required a particularly tough and 
hwdeued nerve indeed to stand up and preach unity* and good- 
will in the Council. 1 he Rai Jlaliadur was oue of the prominent 
Hindu municipal commissioners who opposed the efforts of his M uslim 
oolleaguea for fair dealing. The Hindu candidate was his special 
protdge, and he has after all got his way by methods wiiich are still 
a mystery. Did he imagine that by his narrow sectarian pose 
he wa.s promoting liiudu-lVloslem enteuh' I \\ us he not aware that 
by seltiug an example of partisan self-seeking he was increasing 
the existing “strain" which he now affects to deplore aloud in the 
Goaircil? Was “the conciliation Hxmrd." which met under the roof 
of the Deputy Commissioner of l.ahore to arrive at some solution of 
the im/MUisfi that he himself had helped to create, such a thrilling 
fuaccess that ho should have rushed to the Council primed with this 
hollow device ? Diu it not occur t<> him that in making the sug- 
gestion he was adding neither to his dignity a.s a oouneillor nor 
to his ropntation as a public man It is really sad to think that 
peurilities such as these can masquerade as patriotism. 'Fho Panjahee 
pronounces its Amtn with usual solemnity on the “eloquent" plea of 
the Rai Bahadur for Ilindu-Moslein unity and in another place 
delivers a particularly silly attack on the Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Mian Mohanicd Shafi, whose u.seful work in the recent session of 
the Panjab Legislative Council would earn him the praise of all 
fair-minded men. 


M«. D Donnki.l ok O'Donnei.i., writing to us from London, makes 
the folb'wing valuable suggestion for creating 
An **liidia House” greater and more intelligent interest about 

HI London. Indian affairs in England, Mr. P(>kk in 

his letter to us bad referred to Mr. D’HonuoU's 
idea about an “India ifouse" in London and bad written in enthu- 
siastic support of it. Mr. O’Donnell now explains his view of the 
malter and shows how urgent the need has grown for ait Indian 

centre of inhirination. We are in entire sympathy with 

kis view and will be glad to render all help that lies in our power if 
efforts are made to materialise it in some suiinble form. He writes;— - 
‘1 must renew ilte o.\pression of my [tle.isure and satiffaction at 
“the perusal of your most valuable? paper, which I. have shewn and 
“explained to fricuds in L.oudoa and Paris 1 must at the 

“same lime renew my deolarath n that the peoples of 

“India wlthtuit distinction, ami the nMions of Asia generally, 
“oonnnll a tremendous error, full ot dlsu.strous c )nHC.quence!-’, in not 
“having in London a properly organised ceotro <1' iuh nnatiou and 
“influence localised in a mausiou worthy of India. Here in Loudon 
“all the policy of Asia cm be studied and inHueuced. Here in Loudon 
“there are iiaudreds vf friends of the East, both Englishmen and 
“Irishmen, including many members of Parliament who are prevented 
“from bringing } oar just grievancf'S before pnblif opinion l»y the total 
“toant of adequate loean.s of nformatioii, and cultured and capable 
‘'represontativos of India who could dir- c; ISnylishuiftii upon the 
/*TaiK<;Liug subjects which India has at heart. There ore nu nuppreseions 
opinitn ■<)' cloiiurer of the pomble hne it is in the highest 
“wgrew deplorable that the Iri liao princes and leaders of opinion 
“segliSct the absolutely indi-'-pensablc object of providing a centre of 
“infonuatiou on Indian affairs for the benefit of the British public. 
“At present, if a group of friendly members of ParliaimSiit desire to 
“study an Indian question, they must do it at great dilflculiy and with 
“ho aasistance from Indian culture and Ituowkdge. There ouglit to 
“be three or four high class and highly educstr'd representatives .»f th«i 
^'Indian nations aud religions, living permanently in liondoti, or care- 
replaced, iu case of retirement, by other represeniatives of India 
“iiquajly cultivated and equally distinguished. India ought in fact to 
•‘b«y« what the far less important Dominions of Canada. Australia end 
*‘Kew Zealand po«weSs, namely, an Agent- (leneral with a proper staff 
/ *‘of assistants and a proper centre of information. I feel 
‘‘bound to lay tliose views before yon, dear Sir, both Ivecause 
, “I Wve always been a warm friend andcomrade of Indian patriots and 
“thwr atatesmanlike leaders, and because I feel that it is not fair to the 
friends of India, who are here in London, to have no centre 
“of iodiatt information within their reach, and who very rarely can 
l^Oijliaa apeakem and scholars to help them to place Indian 
“gldovittebpi before the British public. There onght to be a great deal 
*‘a|ore 0(H?per»Uon thhu now exists between the great communities 
/‘of lAohamedans and Hindus in India, who could 1» so influential 
pcwetfol if they only followed the broad road''bf <?ivic courage 
v edQQ«ted oommonsense/’ / 
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Charitable Endowments. 

I 

CoN>ii>EiiAiti.i: dissatisfaction has been continually expressed as 
regards the administration of charilalile endowments, aud, following 
tlio lines of the resolntious passed every year by the All-India Muslim 
League <'n the sul»ject, the Hon. Nawab Shams-ul- Hilda, now member 
of Ili.s Excellency the Governor of Bengal’^ Executive Council, asked 
in the NTceroy's Council on the2 ltli of -lanuary, IPll, the following 
que.stion ; — 

( 1 ) Alt' iIh‘ tiwiirc lluu ihorc cxisth a fnvjit tloal of dis- 

sat isfai't ion in (he (■uni\iry as veoanls the maun<‘r of admiiiis- 
iiiitinii <)(' Hindu and Moliamcil.iti endowuiciiis / 

( 2 ) l)t> till’ tioviTiiinciil intiTid lo direct, an ciKjiiiry rcjrjTclinfr rndow- 

incntswldi'h contain jiiosisions for jnihlic {iiirpoHes of a religious 
in eliuritahic iniiurc. with spi'cial l•cl'('|■('IU‘c lo the following 
liarticidars : 

(//') Aniuiiil |ivoiiis of such ciidowniciilH. 

(//) Aiiiouiit av.iiliihle out of such prolits for public pui’poKOi. 

(c) Insi'lutions of II ptddic nature ad uiUly maiiitaiued out 
of such prdii'-. 

(;^) l>o Hu (iovenuneni, iiiicml to undertake legislal iou- 

(t!) for the luuiiileiiaiiec in every ilistriel of a public record 
eoiitaiuing particulais of all eiidowinonts coiiluiiiing 
provisions for public purposes of a religious or charitable 
nature j 

(//) lo eonipel trusfeis of isueli <‘iiilowniouls (o exhibit ‘ 
periodical accounts either before I be Colle<!tor or the 
Judge ot each di.striet. 

To this iuUtrpollation, the Into Hon. Sir .lohn JonkiiiH, Home 
Member, replied on behalf of Government as follows : — 

The subjov-i of (he adminlHtnd ion of Hindu and Mohamedan eiidowmenl.s of 
a religious ami diio’ilable eharae.Hu’. ns tiie Hon. Menbor isdoubtlcss 
aware, las(, came, before. (lov’vutm’Mi. in lUOlt in connec- 
(ion widi the i’rivale Hill on (lie subjeei of I’ublic (/’lioritics 
Ac.’eouiits, vvliieii the (lovernaieiif. of the day permitted Pr. 
Uaslilichari (iliose to introduce, roerving (o themselves' freedom to 
aecejit or opjiose. it as soon as it had been I'ircuiated for opinion. * 
J'lie result of the general references made after the introduction 
of the Mill wa.-i lo sl)ov\ tliat. whih a eonsidei'iihle body of opinion 
existi'd Which held that i!ie adminisl ra( ion of such endowments wivs 
iiO' siu.isfue( u'j, aud wliich was therefore in favour of the mcaHure, 
yet there ivas ,'.•( ( le or im evidence that tliesc views were shared 
by (he mass of tin* persons iuteresi wl. I'miiij whose offerings many 
of (he iiistitiit ioMs in ()iieslioii had licen largody maintainixi. Since 
that time the H’overiitiieiii. liiive liud rea.'on lo believe that dis-satis- 
fiK lion e.xists in eertain eotiinnniitiei- in rcspct of the luanagcnierit 
of part ieiilar endow tiii'tits, but they have no reason Hi suppose that 
the general aititud” of llie mass of the persons inirt'stid is •liffercni 
from what d was in inon. So fai’ as the <iovenim<*ni arc aware, 
practically no :itt(.ru[)i has been made lo utili/.o the remedies wliich 
tile lew alrenrly provido.s by iivoking the jiowcrs which the Courtts 
possess to enforc.',’ the proper admin cdraiion of such endowmeirts. 
.ai'd I hey are net prepared to agree to so material a departunr 
from die policy ol' non-inicrfereiu*e in -eligious mattors, eonBistonUy 
folliiwcvl since IHtiJ as that which is involvexl in the proposals 
made under head (J) ot the (luestion, nor are they preptU'cd to 
undertake, as .a (iov ‘i->niien( meiisiire, l< gishition on the lines in- 
dieaied in head t J) ol t In- question. 

In this disappointing reply the Government alluded to the Private 
introduced by Dr. [iiishbehari Ghose, which aimed at conferring 
on any Court, Imving jtirisdidion to try a suit under section 1)2 of 
the ('ode of Civil Proeediire, IDOh, in resjrect of such a trust, the 
j'.ower to Older a trustee, on the njiplicatiun of two nr more bcnc 
ficiaries, to cause to be prepared and filed in the Court a detailed 
account of receipt and dishurserneutN for a period not exceeding 
thn?e years next prectcdiiig the date of the application. These 
aceotiqts were lo be open to the inspection of the public, and 
failure without suffico-nt reason to comply with the Court’s order was 
to he made punishable with the removal of the trustee. As we wrote 
on the occasion of the ITon. Nawal) Shams ul -II iida's ioierpellation, 
it will be readily seen that no new duty was to be impoRcd by Dr. 
Ghose or Nawab Shams-ul-lluda on the trustees ol public charities. 
Dr. Oltosc conlinod himself to the enforcement of a clear duty of all 
such trustees. kD., to keep proper accounts, by allowing members 
of the public interested in the charity concerned the means of calling 
for and inspecting its aceounts wifliout having to undertake the harden 
of a law suit. But the lion. Nawah Shams- ul-Hnda, following the 
Muslim League resolutions, would not wait for an application of 
two or more benefleiarics, but would prefer that tho trustees should 
submit such accounts periodically as a matter of ordinary routine. 

While the Government of India were giving such a disappointing 
reply to the Hoo. Kawab Shams-ul-Hnda early in 1911, the Go- 
vernment of Bombay were giving iterraissiou to the Hon. Sir Ibraliim 
Rahimtoolla to introduce a Private Bill for the registration of charitable 
endowments. Sir. Ibrahim’s Bill aimed at compelling every 
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inuitM of property held in traei (or a obariUble purpose to suboiii 
(or regietrelion to » liegislrar of Charitable TrasU, to be appointed 
by t^ Loeal Goveraiueot, (a) the iusirument of trust or a necessary 
o^ifted extract therefrom aud (6) astatemeut of the trust property 
U^etfaer with jfhe ternts and conditions of the trust. The liili also 
provided (or making out and annually hling with the itegisirar of 
such trusts a stateiiieut of accounts, whicii were to be audited 
b/ paid auditors indicated by the Government either by name or 
by qualihoations. Tliuite accounts were to be open to inspection 
by any person on payment o/ a fee of lie. 1 , and copies were to 
be permitted to be talten on payment of fe^s to be prescribed by 
the Local Goveromeot. Wilful default was to Ixi puuisbed with a 
due not exceeding Us. bO, and a daily hue within liiu same limits 
(or every subsequent deJault. Offences under the proposed Act 
were to ne made cognisable by a IVcHideiicy Magistrate in iioiubay 
and a Oistriet Magistrate in the Mofiissil, and the itegistrar or 
any other person residing within the jurisdiction of such a Magistrate 
was to be euiilled to make a complaint. 


This Uill was obviously fnuiied on the lines suggested in the Goo. 
Nawab bhaius-ul'Uuda K interpellation, lint two important departures 
are noUworuty. The term “charitable purpose” was to include relief of 
the poor, education, medical rcliet, and the advancement oi any other 
objoot ot general utility, but did not iuciude a purpose which related 
esolusively to religious teauUiug, observances or worship. In the 
second place, the provisions oi the liill were made inapplicable to 
endowmeuts to which the property affected did out amount lu aggregate 
value to Us. 10,000, or which yielded an anuusl income short of 
Be. 500, 


The Bill of Sir Ibrahim lUhimtuIlah was, therefore, more limited 
in applioaliou than thatof Dr. Ghose, inasmuch as exclusively religious 
•udowmeuM aud smaller tru. is were excluded. At the same time 
it had a wider Mope, for it aimed at eulighteniug the public with 
regard to the terms and conditions of charitable endowment from 
which it may benelit even more tlian at merely checking mal- 
practices. 


hope our readers will give to ibis important problem tbn eanmstr 
coosideratioQ that it deserves. 

It will not be without interest to note that the question o( Waqdi 
is regarded as of great importance in many Islamic countries. W'aqf 
literally means “a stopping” or “a standing still*’, and, according to 
the liauafl School, is defined as “the appropriation of a partieuhkr 
article, in such a manner as subjects it to the rules of divine pro- 
perty, whence the appropriator’s right in it is extinguished, and it 
becomes a property of Gf>d by the advantage of it resulting to 
llis creatures.” The validity of Waqfs is said to be founded 
on the rule laid down by the Prophet himself under the 
following circumstances. ’Umar had acquired a piece of land in 
Khaiber, and proceeded to the Prophet and sought his 
couriNel, to tnako the mo.st pious use of it, whereupon tlie Prophet 
declared; “ Tie up the property and devote the iisafi at to buuian 
beings, and it is not to be sold or made the subject of gift or 
inheritance; devote its produce to your children, your kindred, 
and the p(K>r in the way of God.” In accordance with this rule, 
'Umar is said to have dedicated the property in question and the 
Wa(]f is said to have continued in existence for several ceiituriea 
until the land became wast^*. According to a similar Tradition leported 
in litikliari, the “ cliildreu and kindred ” are not mentioned among 
the honcficiaries. 

It is not our purpose here to give au exposition of the present 
Islamic Law of Waqfs and its evolutiou from the Waqf>i SharT 
or, Khairi tlirongh the various interpretations of Muslim jurists to 
the Waqf-i-’Adi or-Ahli, It suffices to know that according to Young, 
the author of “ Corps de Droit Ottoman,” Waqf includes three-fourths 
of the building aud agricultural land in Turkey. Clavel in “ Le 
Wakf on Habons,” quoting two other authorties, Bonnard, and 2ey, 
stales that the Waqf land in Tunis amounts to a third, and that 
when the French assumed the direction of Algeria, fifty per cent, 
of the immoveable property was sabject to Waqf. Although no 
record of Waqf property is available fur India, there is itrery 
indication that a considerable port ion of imnioveable property held bj 
Mnssalmaus even io-<iay must be subject to Watjf. 


Dr. Obose’s Bill is evidently dead, for he is no longer a member 
‘ of the Imperial Council, aud nobody else has yet come forward to 
adopt it. The Uoo. tiir Ibrahim liahiuitoolla's Bill, iiowever, is 
•tiU in a way before the country, though it has had a siis|X'uded 
aaimation (or more than three years. It seems that the Local Govern- 
ment of Bombay was willing to proceed with the measure although 
the Government of India had informed Nawab Shams-ul-iluda of 
their an willingness to depart from thoir absurd policy of so-oailod 
Don-intorlerauoe in religious matters in relation to charitable endow- 
ments which they had followed, with a consistency hardly praiseworthy, 
•inoe Ibbd. We understand that the matter was referred to 
the Secretary of State for India aud that ho was noc quite unwilling 
to permit steps to be taken for safeguarding the interests of 
beneficiaries iu the manner suggested by eulighteuod iludiau public 
opinion. 


This belief is strengtheaed by the fact that a little more than a 
month ago the Goveanment iff India held a oonfersnot- on the subject 
daring an extremely busy fortnight emwded with Budget diseusaious 
the Legislative Council. But .f the matter was at ail worthy 
of oonsideratioa, if the Government, after disappointiug the h.q>es 
of educated I udiaus in ly il by boasting of their oonsisUmey since 
18Cfi had felt some doubts about the wisdom of their policy and the 
applicability to this case of that oxoelleut doviriue, noo-intorferenoe 
in Religious matters, of which many would like to bo assured if» a 
more practical fashion than has ueoc the case at Cawripore and Calcutta, 

if indeed soch waa tlu> case. tUea the proper course was 

the appointment of a Boyml €omml»si<)n vo uke evidence throngh- 
oot India and report on the need’ and the practicability of reform. 
Instead of that, a hole-and-corner conference wsh held at a time when 
few could follow the prooeedmgs, an<!, as a .q>ecial feature, the Press 
was entirely exolad^. And not the least surprising leature of 
the oonfenmoo was the fact that what the Hon. the Gome Member 
himself called an “exceedingly knotty and diftieult” subject was 
disoassed. avwi, for all practical purposes — at least , so far as the people 
ware concerned,— settled, in the conrse of a few hours. Ourcolumoa 
were then, and have been since then, exceedingly crowded, as is 
■iways the case during India’s very short “season for ‘copy.’” We 
therefore considered itmore advisable to postpone a detailed consideration 
of the whole question for a time, and now turn to the subject. We 


In 1591, the Sultans of Turkey placed the charitable Waqfs under 
the snpervibion of the Cliiof of the Eunuchs who was given the title 

of Administrator- General of the Waqfs of the Holy Placet. 

Early in the nineteenth century hd Imperial AdmiuistraiioB 

of Waqfs was created, but it was not till 18iU that this wae 

transformed into a Ministry. The Minister of Waqfs has since bed 
a seat in the (^cunuil of Ministers, and has under his orders ^,000 
officials whose salaries are paid out of the Waqf revenues. 

In Egypt, in 1885, Mohamod A] i created an Admioistratioo ot 
Waqfs. It is true that it was suppressed within three years, bat by a 
decision of the Privy (’uunoii of 1851, approved by Khedive AbbM 1, 
the Administration was re-organised and re- established. According to 
the decision of the Privy Council, every Kacir (as the MutawalU of a 
Waqf is called iu Egypt) was obliged to make an inventory of the 
Wat^f properly under his direction and render aoconnts of ita 
revenues aud ox))euiitare8, the Nasir being held responsible for any 
losses. Every failure on the part of a Nsxir to carry out the wishes of 
the founder was to be brought before the Administration whiidi 
had the power to dismiss him. It is uoteworthy that all expenses hf 
the .AdniiuistratioD were to be paid by the Ministry of Finance, the 
Wa<if projverty not being liable for any other expenses thaw 
those charged aganist it by the founder. In 1878, Khediva 
Ismail appointed his first Council of Ministers, aud the Admiqfn- 
tration of Waqfs was raised to the dignity of a Ministry. In 16^ 
however, Tewfik Pasha bmk the Waqfs directly under his 
in tbe form of an independent Administration. But only |ai( 
year the Waqf Administration was once more transformed Into a 
Ministry, though tbe motives of this change are far from certalli. 
The Waqfs which were under the ooutrol of the Administra^on 
included all charitable Waqfs which had not been bestowed np^ any 
particular individual; all Waqfs the beneticiaries of which wafts 'ms> 
known ; and any Waqf placed under the control of the Adimnisii'S<rion by 
an order of the Afah(:ama or by the consent of the Naair and benefieiaiisf. 
The control of the Administration extended to tbe dtsmisskl afid 
appoiotment of the Nasir, the supervision of the acconnts, tbe gvaai 
of leases, tlie making of sales or exchangee, and, ih (net, to aU quesitona 
of administration. The Ministry of Finance' also possessed e 
owrtaln power of control with reference to. tbe Budget of the Ad- 
ministration. From 1905 to 1910 the Administration controlled 
14,886 Waqfs, of which 8,389 were charltaMe, and 6,5t4 wers.pritsto 
Waqfs. Obvionidy soch extenshre control over eharitablo endowmeniik 
many of them of a pnrely religioas chAreotor, conld only be conferred 
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•a »a •duunistratioD which wm of (he same faith as the founders and the 
beneBciaries. in a conotry and where, unlike Egypt, there oonld be no soe- 
ptoion of the dependence of the State on a more powerful State holding 
o^er religious beliefs. Such control cannot for obrious reasons be 
gi?en to an official administration in India. But short of it there 
SM nuruerous methods of i»afeguarding the interests of the beneficia- 
nes which we hope to discuss in our subsequent articles. 


Young India. 

I 

Yoono India is rapidly beooiuitig articulate under the stress *>f 
new social and political conditions, but it has not yet learnt the art 
of self-expression. The old scheme of life that nourished the roots 
of faith and purpose of the earlier generatiou is dissolviug into its 
elements. The new order <if things is only just beginning to l>e 
evolved. Tlio younger generation, that has sticoecdcd to the heritage 
of a vast social tangle, a nimlley of vague desires and moral uncer- 
tainties and d<nil)ts, has not under the eirenmstances reached the 
stage of perfect intellectual certitude, and lacks in some degree the 
clear-cut aim, the sure method and the power of eelf-articulation 
that distinguish the life of a well established society. It is dreaming 
dreams, most of which arc vague and fleeting. The magic casements 
open for a while, and it sees visions of glorious loveliness and 
splendonrs of heavenly joy poised ethcrially on wings <*f inexpressible 
desires, and the tense fetding of the moment shapes itself into some 
sort of speech. But the accents are strange, the words are incohe- 
rent, the emotion is halting and confused. The Utopia slips out of its 
mental grasp and is entombed in silence Yet, inspite of failures, 
the quest goes on. Visions rise and die, but the hope endures. 
The tinconqnerable optimism of babes and sucklings of yesterday has 
not quailed before the vast burden of their race. The inner vitality 
of the life- force feeds Uie springs of their offorta, and they are con- 
vinced that there exi.'st somewhere free and joyous states of thonght 
and feeling from which Young ludia cannot long be disinherited. 
Only if they could utter all that they feel, and exporiemre and suffer, 
and could mould their utterance into a coherent and beautiful speech, 
the misery of isolation would end and none of thorn would ever 
again feel that he is but 


An infant crying in the night, 
All infant crying f<tr the light, 
and with no language bat a cry 


As it is, the “infant” cry of Young India has never been heard in 
its full tragic pathos. Its enemies, devoid of understanding and of 
common human charity, call it hard names and think that it is fall 
of the wine of inioleuce and the spirit of revolt. All those who 
know the innermost emotions of Youiig India know that it is a 
hateful and cruel lie. Never has a young generation of people set 
itself to bear the Titanic burden of a complete s.ocial reconstruction 
with deeper searching of the heart, greater earnestness and more 
rererent faith in the Power that sbapea humari ends than the “educated 
elassea” of India. It is narrowness and perversity of the most 
malignant type that can blind one to tlie enormons difficul- 
ties and angoish of their situation. The; staud in the midst <d a 
vast process of change and destruction, in which ancient cultures 
and hoary iostivutioos are silently cntuiMiug away at the touch of 
the new iconoclastic forces. They look hack into the past aiui are 
smitten with blank fear at the sight of the older generation — not yet 
wholly extinct — which stands dumb and paralysed as jjf with a sense 
ol doom. The present stares at (hern as one hnge note of interro- 
gation. Only the horizons of the future are lit with hope and trail 
cloudaof S^t»ry, but they recede aa often as they come in sight, 
la it strange, then, that tim young Indian who loves his country and 
whom the Western edneation has brought into vital touch with the 
Birger life of the world, should still be struggling maufuUy to construct 
a new Ufe-purpose out of the debris of the f>ld7 His is the most 
diffioolt task known to history. lie isoniy at the beginning of his 
gigantto labours. His path is strewn with frightful distractions. 

world'foroes of thonght, desire, passion play around him. He 
It not yet firmly set on his course and the goal is not folly in his 
tight. 




f 

(i twlm with exery rapid current for a tpact. Ldo not as yet 
taygm'dt.) / 
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If Young India were not so artless, if it could pour forth its foil 
heart into speech, the story of its inner straggle, of ita 
fond hopes and gnawing fears would move the world. The young 
educated Indian is a tragic Bgare — he carries within his bosom the 
pathos of a great but fallen race. No poet has yet risen to 
reveal him to himself, no artist has yet caught the whisper of hie 
soul and reproduced it. His romance of hope begins and ends in a 
circle of mute, individual experience. When he comes to take part 
in public affairs, in social movements and organised political effort, 
he has shed most of his enthusiasm. Only his sense of loyalty to 
his race and country prevents him from retiring tortoise-Hko within 
his shell and forget the sorry scheme of things entire. He meets 
others of liis fellows, whose inner race, too, like him, has been run, and 
they sit together to rough-hew their destiny with an apparent energy 
of conviction, though each of theiri knows in his heart that his inner 
Hres have burnt out to a.shes. The hope of early days remains to 
them and they share it in common with some show of enthusiasm. 


Without jircsuuiing to record the history of the inner straggles 
of the young educated Indian from the cradle to early manhood, 
wo may take in rapid glance some of the signidoant phases of his 
intellectual life and moral tribulations. Tie is often the child of 
many prayers, and is born in a home of some material comfort. His 
parents have often more in common with the past that with the new 
order of things, which they dimly see beginning to evolve itself out 
of chaos. They had had tlieir mental struggles, keen, tragic fights 
with the sense of impending change, which is devouring every 
familiar aspect of their old world. They have now resigned them' 
selves to the inevitable. If one could lift their brain-oaps, one would 
1)0 amazed to find a host of shy intimations of embryo protests 
clinging desperately to n multitude of new sense-impressioDS. Their 
strngglcs are over, but there has been no decisive victory or de- 
feat. It is a state of indefinite armistice, so to s|)eak, which the weary 
mind of the older generation has been forced to accept for its own 
peace. It loves the past and cannot repudiate it. It does not folly 
understand the present and, therefore, views it with suspioion and 
veiled hostility. But the defiant chailooges and the battle-cries of the 
early days have ceased to rend the air. The young educated IndiaD- 
is born in this atrnospliere. 


As soon as the nascent consciousness begins to iodividnalise, 
sWarros of loose .and unrelated impressions assail it from all sides, 
and the task of storing, sorting and catalogniog them becomes » 
ornshing burden to the palpitating little mind. There is neither* 
established authority to select and provide for the infant mind its 
early tools, nor the settled tradition to feed its instincts. Tradition 
is grown vague and decadent and authority is maimed with doubt. 
The mother throws out dry crums out of her starved 
and miRcellaneons assortment of ideas as the child begins 
strenuously to construct its seheme of the universe. The father 
ofUm meets the persistent questionings of the eager, little babbler 
with a conscience-stricken face. He is terrified at every new mental 
gesture, every fresh note of the inquiring voice. Sometimes he is 
afraid of giving sure and definite answers. For the bewildering 
mase of things he has no clue to offer. TIis halting, meagre repHoe 
suggest still more doubts and more distracting puzzles. His own 
key to the riddle of the universe has been lost, and he is reduced 
to blank despair as his son in mute insistent ways demands, in cries 
of pain and shrieks of j.>y and in pretty small talk, a key to the 
thousand riddles which daily grow in his mind and begin to appear 
in a broadening pneker of the brow. The young child soon i>egins 
to lose its zest, end things lose their virgin freshness. The world 
reproduces itself on its mental retina as some queer arrangement 
in which nnnamcble, irrelevant things keep a riotous company and 
are' only related lo one’s personality by the extent of their jiower to 
increase or mUigate one's bodily hunger or pain. This is, of conrse, 
ao extreme picture of the childhood of the young educated lodiao. 
But it Is neither an unfaithful nor an nncommon picture. There are 
cases in which parents are sore of their ground, and have tried to 
give confident direction to tlie growing mind and sensibilities of 
the child. They are mostly of the type known os “The Old School,** 
that is to say, men who have clung passionately to the old symbols and 
the old ways of thonght. They have provided a cast-iron monld 
for the younger generation, but the inonhl has either broken itself, 
or bent and irretrievably maimed the miud. In all cases the child, 
when he goes to the modern public school and begins to discover a new 
world through the text- book, carries with him a mentality which 
has very nearly lost its spring and in which the main channels of 
sensibility are beginning to find settled grooves. 1'he home, the 
street, (he school and all the other symbols of organised social life 
have no easily intelligible relation to one another and do not fait 
naturally into a picture of the whole. With the school the child la 
nsher^ into boyhood and begins his short period of romance. 
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Aligarh. 

The Old jBoy«* Re- Union and Annual Dinner. 

Ou/l CoHItKHroWOEKT,] 

Thk Annual Re-Union of Ibo old AligharianH vras aa usual held 
daf-ing the Konter holidsys. Instead of t<ro, three days were 

allotted to it ifda year, Karly on the lOth April, in the jinavoidable 
•Ixitenoe of Mr, dusliee RnHtpie, one of the most Heni(»r and popular 
Old R.,y,. wh oil! e\ery body iriUsed, the new palatial huildiug of tlie Old 
lldja' l,iidi;e WHS opf‘iieil in the preheoce uf the If uiorary Secretary, 
«Uff,an(laliir).;e nmnlier of Old Ifoys and preHonoLudentH by .Mr, Syed 
Zalnuddin, tiie president of this year’s Hneefing. ,\1 r. A. M. 
Khawftja recited a “Sura from the Koran .Sharif, after which 
Mr, Shfuilait Aii, the Secretary in a ‘•aliort. neat speech ex- 
plained why the (Md Roys’ were hiiilding such a fine two 

sU)ricd huilding at a cost of about lU. 40,000, riie position of 
Aligarh was nniqno amongst the (’ollegesin India, Its sons were 
rery staunch in their love and adectif-n for their .\lma mater. N(»t only 
that they wanted a plai'e where they c,>uld st<ip while paying visits 
to the dear old ('ollege to revive old iiiemorieM or when coming with 
tlieir wives who insisted on mssing the place of which their husbands 
always spoke so enlhusisstically and where their own younger son.s wore 
h'iug educated hut als«> that they had felt the want of n place where 
when noeeasary some distinguished giiest to the ( 'ulh*ge could he 
acconiujodated. It was “another contrihution from the sons to their 
motbor “Aligarh." 'I’lie “Old I’.oy.s’ liodge would also he a sort 
of piett»rial History or I directory of the (A)llege. Ullorts arc 
Ixsing made to collect photos of all tliose who were connected 
with it. There would Iw the gre.t Sir Syed and the group of his 
devoted friend* who founded Aligarh; all those wlioluilped the College 
floaocially; all the officials who extended a hclj^ing hand to us frojn 
tlie daya of Lord Lylton.and Sir .John Strochey; all the members of the 
•taf! both Indian and Ungli.^h from Siddons, Theodore Reolc, Horst, 
Harold Cox, Hhihli Nomani, Walter Raleigh. William Wallace,,!. C. 
Chakrwati, Theodore Morison, 'I’lmmas .VrnoIJ, Moulvi Abbas Hosein, 
Pondit Shoo Hhanker down to the present day stafT. ropular and 
old College servants and vendors would have a corner to thom- 
ifelvee. All the Trustees and the ( )ld IbM 'i would I'e there, both 
•dttgly and in their groups. 'I'his would in time hoecmie a niost unique 
a»d valuable colleetioii. The building w<mUl also have alxuit 1200 
•tone tableta like those in the Htrnchcy ilall, or» which the 
Old noya would have either their own names or those of 
tlielr friondu inscribed. .Ml the rooms would he called after the 
014 Boy Doners and those ready have already been taken up,. 
Hawab Ahipad Said Khan, of (,'hhitari Messrs. Iltifat Ra.sul. 
/iulUnbha} Maj ibhni l.alji of Rotnl’Hv, Syed Ra?.a Ali, Ahmed Mo/.al- 
IttUah Khan Sh 0 rwani and Habiburrnhrnan Khan are the doners. The 
pretld^nt before opening the “lock" in an carncivt speech appealed to 
thf Old l|oyii| to stand and work together in barnuvny nml 
requested tho Hony. Swretary of the College to kindly assure the 
Ttuabjaa that they could always cmint on live loyal co-operation 
of the Did Roys, who were tluMuselves very jealous of the honour 
of their Alma mater, .\midst the vhoers of all tl»c Lodge was 
<t|>eued, All the rooms have b<ven most tastefully fitted up and furnished 
every one congratulated Messers Slmukat All, and barfra/. Khan, 
Mie Beoretaries of the .Association. After this ceremony all adjourned to 
ihe 8iddon s I nion (,'lul>, where tlie Secretaries’ Rcp> rt w«.s read 
AQd ^fter diiioussion, confirmed, '^rhnre was an increase loth in 
niembnrehips and in tho 1 percent, coutributiou I'JtO members 

Agtinst 1087 of last year paid Rs. Ill, l.S.b again.st 12,(.’i)x of last year. 
The raalii^tions were bad and there was a large anuumt of arrears, 
which it is hoped would be recovered within this year. d'he 
Aisociation besides contrlluitiug for the Did f>oy Science ( unir in the 
Qolloge, paid for the* education of four of its wards, sous of dc- 
(MMSeq Old Uoys, and gave two scholarships for Roorkw. It .sped abonl 
I5d)00 on tho Old Roy’s Lodge this year. It passed unantino’isly 
• risolntion warmly apprecia'ing ‘be services of the 10 Old Roys 
who worked for Dr. Ansaribs Orcat Hod Dreseeut Mission to 'Ibtrkey, 
aaneBoned Ks. J! 0,000, niorc to* the liovlge: decided to »>ffer 
two aoholarsbips each of Rs, 2.0tM> to the (Ml IVv membt'rs of the 
College and school staff to go t - Uugland, Krimce ami (lernmoy 
to study Uie system of UolDgo and Sv'hofd managentcnt there and 
to report thereon to the Afscs'latlou. It passed a nxsolntion strongly 
qondemning the mischievous article appearing over the signature of 
•*A«iaticns'’ casting aspersions on the loyalty cf the Aligarh (Md Boys 
«l|4 <5ategorically denying the Ixaeless allegutiocs contained (hero- 
in. Besides other resolutions a vote of cv-nfidence was passed 
for Mr. SKauUat AU, they requesting lam not to resign before 
the ‘)f office as he had wished t<' do hut to 

■pare aome time from the Kboddam-i-Ka’aba .S-Miiety and give it 
to tho work of the .Association. The Annual Dinner was held on 
the evening of tho JUh and was a great sneoess. The Stracbey 
Hall has b^me too small for it and so it was held on the Cricket 
JT^avrn which was beantifully lighted and decorated for the occa.sion. 
Over 1,000 pwple sat down to Dinner, iooloding besides tho 
College anthorities such distinguished guests as Mr. Justice Hasan 
Imam and Dr. Ansari, Dr. Ikbal could not conae bnl sent a charac> 
terietio message in verses, which was warmly appreciated by all. 


After the King Em|)eror’8 toast which was loyally drunk Mr. Roes* 
Masud in a magoidoent speech proposed the toast of the **Ddar Old 
College." Tt was one of the best things heard in Aligarh and clearly 
put before all the ideal for the completion of which the Old Boya 
ware to work. It waa apparent to all who were present that 
Mr. Ross Masud was not going to live on the reputation of 
his great father and greater grand father and that he was destined 
to do great tilings himself. Every one hoped that he would oo#^ 
day be the f’rovofct of tlie coming Moslem L^niversity. 

'I’lie Honorary Secretary Nawab Mahomed Ishaq Khan and 
,Mr. .fuHtice HaKnri (rnatn on behalf of the Tru.stees spoke in very 
high terms of the sen ices of the Old Boys to their Alma mater. 

'I'he llfuiorary Secretary of tlie College assured the Old Boys that 
tho 'I rusteeK had full confidence in them and in their love and 
affection for their .Alma-niater and the time was not far 

distant vvlieii all the 'I’ruHtees would be Old Boys. Let the 
Old Boys keep on working ns they had been doing for the good 
of their College, which needed greater support and they could 
always count on him and may rest assured that they would find hint 
sympathetic and helpful. Air. .lustice Imam in his remarkable 

speech laid great stress on tho formation of character and on the 
cultivating of the habit for serious studies. Ho made an 

eloquent appeal oji behalf of the education of .Moslem (dirls. 

After the toast of the Old Boys, the health of the staff, 

the guests and the chairman were entliiiRiastically drunk. 
Nawab Molumod Ishaq Khun, performed daring the Dinner a 
very pretty little ceremony. 'I’his wa« the giving away of medala 
with Red enamelled (Tescentin the centres to all the Old Boys 
who had worked under Dr, .Ansari and to Dr. Ansari himself' 
on behalf of t’nose who liad worked under him. 'I’hose present were 
Messrs. Abdul Rahman Siddiqi, (General Manager) Mr. Shoeb 
Ivuresliy, Mr Bashiruddin, Mr. Khaliquz/aman, Mr. Abdul Aziz 
Ansari Mr. Mohamed Aii (tho Organizer) and Dr. Ansari (tho 
Director.) All received tremendous ovations. 

Besides business and serious functions, there wa.s plenty of sport 
and each afternoon the Old Boys inspife of their growing years 
and girtli.'^, took in the prc.scnt studeUt.s at Tennis, Hockey, Cricket 
and UoiAball. Boss Mu.<!nd and Ehsao-ul-IIaq easily disposed of the 
College pair Assd and Anwar in Tenni.s. In Hockey and Koothall, 
there were great struggle, s and tho mutches weie matched by an 
euthu.siaslic and appreciative e.rowil, who admired all the nicities of 
tha games ditq)Inyed by the Old Boys. 

If weight was to be taker, as the proof of thestrength of the teams, 
the Old Boy.s were oa.sy Iii8(.s. Tliey really played well especially 
Mr. Earnifuddiu, the sporting and resourceful Ileferee. Not only 
that ho saved nurnerouN violent cowardly attacks by the slim Collegiana 
on the OM Roys goal but he managed to score for them also. I have 
heard that the “All round" editor of tho Comrinie who figured very 
prominently in all the games, ha.s proposed with his chitractcristic 
boldness to raise a statue for this Referee — a real upholder of idsoip- 
line. He could not allow the “buelichas" of tho College to forget 
their position and have the imprutint nee to boat their elders. We all , 
painfully noticed the vile habit in the present Hor^key team of being 
off-side 80 often. At (oast “»0 off-.side-s must have been given against 
them. In fact the poor Referee instead of playing, was constantly 
whistling. Tho Old Boys won in Hockey by .*} goals to 2 1 ! ! .' 

In f^'ootball, the back lino was remarkably heavy, the goal 
alone had four such wide people as Sarfraz Bashir Mirza, 
Mohimed AH and Shaukat. No wonder the Collegians could 
,.io£ pcore inspite of frantic efforts; with such eustodians in the goal, 
there wss no room left foi tho poo>; hall to pass through. In the 
forward lino, Messrs. Zafar Omar, 8hervanl biotbe)*s, liaji Hagan 
and Ausan were doing good work. Shamshad and Ross Masud as 
half backs were magnlficient. Both sides were so well niniched that 
up(o the last moment, no goals were scored by either sides, WTicn 
only few minutes were left, the resourceful “Heavy Brigade" suddenly 
left the goal and went as Forwards. In a few seconds Shankat 
(goal-keeper) picked up the ball in his hands and tliougli surround^ 
by a host of nimble opponents, i»y a clever oorabiuatiou of “So<^r 
and Jlugby football, and with a twi.st of his wrist, sent the Ball lito 
the not amidst the uoalening chetirs of the on- lookers. This VirBliant. 
player was chaired by the crowd, though owing to his weight, theyhsad " 
to drop him pretty quick. It was a pleasing feature that unUj^e w 
last years, the son were cheering and encouraging their “daddiik" ; 
all along. I am told the stoppage of pocket monies in |he 
interest of “Discipline’’ has hod most salutary effect. Mr. Justice : 
Hasan Imam who was one of the amused crowds, sutnibed up 
well. “It wivs really difficult to pronounce who were the grea(*r 
babies, the fathers or the sons." A Daniel come to judgment ! ! In , 
Cricket the Collegians were handicapped owing ko the jabsenceof thchr 
brilliant and poptilar Captainr Prince Hamced^-uUidi Kkah Bhopal , 
who, however, very thonghtfully had sent besidf* mewagep of love, 
a maand of delicious “Kalakand" for the Vetertna. Mife #11 missed . 
his genial and sporting personality. Cricket vaa a drawn gatsDe,' ..^ - 
Ehaan, Shankat, Mahom^ AK and Rdse MaMid hatting well. S^alaih. 
and Shafkat were too good as bowlera. The Dodge Was gay d#y afttt . ; 
night and Masud (Tommy) folly deserted the i^ectioos 
of aB. All sorrowfully departed after spending three ba^|ty wys* ^ 
Aurwoir **dear old Aligarh'^ more newt year. ^ 


2Sth April. 
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The Army Crisis. 

Debate in the Commons. 

[Continued Jrom our 

Mr. Balfour’s Speech 

Prbpabations and Objkct. 

Rembhbkr, there was no question of secrrcy in this matter. 
It is the idea that there 18 thiK rnano uvrinjr to compel the Ulster- 
men to take the oiTeusive (cheers) that 8(» (leeply 8tir.«i, as I think, 
the heart and conscience of the country. (Cliccrs.) If you are 
only going to relieve a garri.sou here and there, why was a brigade 
of cavalry brought into question at all ? I do not profess to know 
anything about tliese things front a technicnl point of view, bnt 
merely to add a certain number of infantry to certain guards over 
stores in a country, mark you, where, grave as the tension is, there 
has never been anything unfriendly passed between his Wajesty’s 
troops and the pr»puIation — to say (hat yon must have all these 
generals coming over here, that they must make speeches to ilieir 
officers, that you ronst call in cavalry brigades and horse artillery 
(An hon. member. — “And battleships.”) — yes, and a battle squadron 
—with all these things there can be no comparison between the 
preparations and the avowed object. Though the right hon. 
gentleman I know quite sincerely told us he desired to leave no 
corner of this dreadful question unexplored, in the light of his 
speech he has left that history utterly untouched. 

Colonel Seely d’ssented. 

The Oovkrnmknt and Guarantkk. 

Mr, Balfonr. — do not now understand the position of the 
right hon. gentleman or of the Government in regard to the last 
two paragraphs of the White Paper about which all the difficulty 
•eema to have occurred. The right hon. gentleman, 1 gather, 
says that he adheres to those two paragraphs, and I 
imagine from his explanation that his gloss of these paragraphs 
was assented t(> by Sir John B’reoch. Did the Government agree 
to those last two paragraphs before they were put in ? 1 suppjtse 

not. I suppose that no colleague of the right hon, gentleman saw 
them. 

Mr. Asquith. — No. 

Mr. Balfour. — Very well, I «sk no further questions as to that. 
Does the GoTcrnment agree to those two paragraphs? J stipjmse 
they do. (Ministerial cries of “ Nt> and Opposition laughter.) 
Then why have we still the pkhBure of dealing with the right hop. 
gentleman as Secretary of Slate for War 7 These trvo parapraghs 
may or may not represent the considered opinion of the Govcronicnt. 
They represent the considered opinion of the Secretary of State 
for War. They preanmably do not represent the opinit ns of the 
Government, or at least if they do, they are not the opinions 
which the Government at this stage of the procoeding.s desire to 
avow. (Cheers.) But in truth they repreaent the facts. It is 
the Secretary of State for Wai who was brought up !«y pert’onal 
contact and by his own direct opportcpiiifu u infoirnation with 
tlie real circnmstanccs of the case, and it whs he who saw thnt to 
compel the Army to take auy part in its turn in compcliing Ulster 
tc accept the Home Rule Bill would be altsoluteiy to dostory our 
whole system. (Cheers.) 

The Labour Position, 

1 gathered from the speech of the hon. genUeman the member 
for Leicester, the Leader of the Ltlmur I’arty, which he made on 
Monday last in answer to nie, and from some apee* lies made l>y other 
bon. genUemen Mow the gangway, that they think fvtr the moment, 
apparently that there is a difference of principle dividing this Houho 
upon these doubtful and difficult questions. I do not iielievo that 
tfa«re is any difference. There may bo very groat and vita^ differences 
•xnong »B as to how in certain cases principles shuol be applied. 

( Ministerial laoghM'r. ) 1 do not (ndieve myself that there 
it any fundamental difference of principle. I believe that everybody 
agrees with the Prime Minister that the Army mav caUed in, 
and oaght to be called in, in rases of necessity to support fho civil 
power in prcHcrvIng order, in preventing anarchy, and in stopping 
jBtiob rule. I do not believe tliat there is a member of the Labour 
Party, below the gangway who denies that. 

Mr. J. Ward — Hear, hear — as long as the order is applied 
indisonminately, 

Mr. Balfonr. — I believe we all agree with the Prime Minister 
tbai. the necessity has sotuetinves occurred, though more rarely 
In this country, I think, than in any other country in (he world. 
It hsk occurred in thw conotry and m two snccesaive Administrations 
it) wbkth the Prime Minister was a responsible Minister. It may 
occixf and, lamentable as it is, when that neceKsity occurs it 
my be, and it is, the duty of the military in power to give such 
/assistance as may be required to the eivil power, to prevent all 
iooiety sinking into anarchy. But also, are cot wi^ all agreed that 
there i» a point at which, in connexion with grew political issues, 
those principles break down T Can any one dou^ that ? 


The American CoLONiga. 

I was very much interested in something that fell from the 
hon. ineinl>er for Leicester on Monday. 1 think it whs my right hon. 
friend near me who mentioned the cu.se of the British officeis and 
the American colonies and pointed out what we all know, that 
at (hat time many officers of all ranks, and men, 1 have no doubt, 
too, did not tiiink that tliey ought to bo asked to enforce the law 
in the American colonies. 'I'hc hon. gentleman said : — “ Oh, 
yes. Everybody adiiiit.s now that tlio American colonies were right.” 
What has I list got to do with it? And they were not thought 
right at the time. (Renewed Opposition cheers.) How docs he 
know that when history comes to l)e written Ulster will not be 
thought to be right ? (Uheers.) For niy own part, if the question 
before the Houko was whether tliere was greater jiistidcalion for 
the Anierionn colonies or for Ulster, 1 should not hesitHte to say 
thnt — and I do not think it is arguable — ibat the provocation which 
you are giving (o Ulster is incomparably greater — (Ministerial 
cries of “ Oh ” and Opposition cheers.) 

An Hon. Member. — Whst provocation ? 

U i.htku’h Phovocation. 

Mr. Balfour. — What provocation I 1 do not want to discuss 
the whole of the Home Rule Bill, but I will mention two things 
you are going to do. Vou are going, apparently by force, if you 
can, to compel this relatively homogeneous population of the North- 
East of Irelund—are you not going to pass the Bill 7 (cheers)— 
you are going to compel (hem to leave (lie Assembly under which 
they are to go under the heel of another Assembly. You are 
going to do the greatest of all wn ng.s, which is to transfer 
by force a population from a Government which they like to a Govern- 
ment which they abhor. Nobody who looks into the American caae 
— and I am not going to discuss it in detail — can pretend for 
a moment that ony claim n^ade by Great Britain in 1774 practically 
interfered with the lil'crtii 8 cf tluso colonies at all. There were no 
practical wrongs, I he | tactical wrong 3011 are going to do to these 
people is of the most vital description and touches eveiy hour of their 
lives and interferes witli all their felt-government. You are not 
only going to transfer these people by force and put (hem under an- 
other Parliament, but yon are going to deprive them of their 
proper representation in this Parliuineut. 

An Enormous I)imcci.TT. 

It is quite clear to the House that you have now, and, as I think, 
by your most criminal } olicy, foiced upon jec ple who never wished 
to be tronhlecl about poliiics the necessity of deciding which way their 
higher duty g(/cs. 1'ho difficulty of this problem must always be 
enormous, it has proved erunmous in our own history. It troubled • 
man’s consciences for generations. There was a whole school of 
pfditicians, the extreme Tory school of those days, a Tory and 
High Church scliool at the end of the 17th century and the 
beginning of tlie 18th century, who trok the full doctrine of 
(he hon. member for Stoke, who is their (rue lineal descendant 
(laughter), and they pi cached what is called the doctrine of 
non-resiaiaiice. Tiny said that whatever the Government of the 
day (l<H',ide.s must be ennied out, and the Army are necesearily 
bound to obey in all causes the rulers of the day, and it is always 
inconsistent with the subject’s duty to resist (he forces of 
the law. That was the accurate doctrine of non-resistance, violently 
repudiated, of course, by tlie Whig party of that day and never 
accepted liy the moderate Tr-ries. 

Mr. John Ward — There was no franchise then. The difference 
is plain. Only a very small sristocratiic fection of the community 
had any right or ’ oico in tlie government of the country. 

Mr. Balfonr — I do not see that that makes any difference. The 
point is, nil y not a Government in their folly raise questions on which 
roldiers, as well as civilians, have to ask thettiselvcf>, Does not this go 
oin^ide, drive os outside those ordinary canons of conduct in ordinary 
nioments to In* givdcd in ol edienoe to the civil magistrate 7 The 
luestidn has ciopped up in every country of the world at different 
tittifs, and has alwayr found a solution in diffirent cases, and the 
wisdom of every wise Goveimncnt is not ton nip* 1 11 at question to 
be discussed. Of all the gnat sins against the con'innnity which 
I as a partisan may think hy partisan feeling the Government have 
been guilty of, the greatest is that they have forced this question*, 
and at tliis moment, putting the Aftny on one side, and not touching 
the immediate problem on wliich tbe light hon. gentleman has sent 
in his resignation, but talking nierely of the civil p(>puUtioD, can 
anybody doubt who knows anything alionf tlum, llrntthe population of 
Ulster are loyal to the Crown and to the (’oiistitotion of this country, 
that they have been brought up under it, and that (bey have the 
same ideals of liberty as ytiu Imve (Minielirinl cries of “No, no ” and 
Opposition cheers), that tbeir doctrines are those all lovers of liberty 
preach (Ministerial cries of “ No, no ”) and nptn which jou have 
specially prided yonrsolf ? 

“An Aristocratic Intbiouk. ” 

It is on men like that and not merely vpon men and officers of the 
Army you com[el attentif n to il ese tiemnidi ns 1 nd d'ffcult probUma. 
The Government in their folly have compelled this attention to be 
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eotio#tttrat«d tipoo these great qaestions, aod the Seeretarj of State 
(or War has o«>iiie, in my opioion, to the ooljr cooolasion which aoy 
mao acquainted witli the facte can come— -namely, that yon are 
attemptiiDg in this .House legislation which the conscience of this 
cottptry will not stand. It is really pitiable to hear gentlemen say, 
I daresay quite l^ouestly, that this is an aristocratic intrigue (An hon. 
akember. — It is true all the same), and I know not what hesidcs. 
They really «h< uld open their eyes to the fact. Is it so incredible 
to them that any man of Hritish birth should hate tiring upon other 
rnen of British Vurth in I'lsler, because they want to preserve the 
Hiterties which you have given them I 1» that an incredible 
proposition ? Are those who hold it to JixT accii'ied of necessarily 
and consistently tliereb^ro saying that if a U>v\n is in the hands of 
a riiob the soldiers are to Hlarul idly \>f and look on? Such 
statosmanshljj never was tolernted in this House before, and never 
will bo tolerated, 1 Iwlieve, in the future. 'J'his is not u new <(Ueh- 
tion. The Prime Minister is a hirtoriun and has hltidied these 
things; ho has stndietl the ojiinion of slnteKrnen like Bnrke and of 
great jurists of the past. Who has ever Oefore confounded these 
two things, who has ever hHi<l tlmt tin* lulc-, applicable to one 
are applicable to the other ? There no coiuparison f>elwe<‘n 
theiii and you have only got to look into your own hearts to 
know that there is no (ionipiirison between) tluMii. 

(/Ol.oyKI. tSKKf.v's I’oHnfON, 

I d<; not know what the fate of lliosf* peccant parugraplih may Ian 
Apparently they were never seen by tbe (’ahiin*l, and they are. the 
pare creation of the genius of the right hon, gcntlemnn the Hecretary 
of State for War, He h tu- resigned on I hem. but be luis resumed 
ofllco inapiUi of tIuMn, and let me say at 'Uice 1 think lie was 
right to roaign, and f tl)ink the Hovermm j)t were right to !uiv.; 
Ikiiu bw.k, because he ha.s told the truth to tlie countty in words which 
are unmistakable, Ifeliiml liirn and behind tlie Army Council 
the whole Army will tale tliein ns their charter. After those 
words have oni!e been written, [ulnted, and ))ubli.shed, afbr the 
Minitder who wiole them declarer, he still liold.s by tiieni, the 
idea that after that you me really going to uttejnfit iit the point, 
of tho bayonet to force your di.srn|»‘vive h ^islatii'n on tii.- population 
of (flster is utterly and lio])elessly incredible. My rigid h-m. 
friend begged me to move the reje<. lion of the Bill, and I desire 
to do so in tho ordiuHiy furni. (Loud cheei>A 

The Prime Minister’s Statement. 

Atiititi.k or Tiii', Kim.. 

Mr. Asquith, who was received witli ,,iolonge<l rl.eeis. 

Maid ; -There is one [jrclirninury oL.scrvation which I should like 

to make before 1 deal with the Huhstanoe of tlie sj)e< ch of tie- right hon. 

, gontleumn, and that is to nssociate my self wdh wliat wa,s said 
by my right hon. friend who sits beside me (t.’olonc! 8e«ly) in 
regard to what 1 tliink are tlie most rnfiiir and inooiisiderato 
attempts to bring the nnrne of the King into these discmb8iou.s. 
(Load Opposition cheers an.l counter Ministerial cheers.) They 
are not inudo upon one side only. They proceed. 1 regret to 
say, in different sonsoN from different (juorUrs. I am entitled, 
aa chief responsible Miuiatej of the Crown, to cay, and 1 say 
it with the fullest conviction and aH-urance, tliat i'roiu first to 
last in regard to all these matters his Maji^sty has observed 
every rule that comport.s with the dignity of the jrohition of a 
constitutional ►Sovereign. (CJeneral cheers.) However vtieno ms, however 
exoitting our debates may be, 1 hope we shall continue in all quarters 
to rwignize that the (Vt)wn in a con.stiintional country is beyond 
and above Uie range o' party controversy. (Uenewed chsers.') 

TuK (’OKUOION OK ri.HTBR. 

The right hon. gontlcman drew a p.*ira)lel in the course of 
his 8peaoh» and emphasised it by much argument, some illustra- 
tion, and n good deal rd' rhetoric (laughter), lM>tw(*<.'n tho ).'>Rition 
of the Amerielin Colonie,s nod what he called the ooetvion of 
Ulster. I think It in quite time that we got to close quarters 
wiUi this so-oalied erwroion of I’lster (cheers), because it aff«<‘ts 
not merely the military but th > political a.spect8 of the sitnaHoo. 
'rhe right hon. gentleman spoke whitb horror of men of British 
Inrth ffring on other nion of Britisli birth who were simply 
riaiag in defence of their ancient and traditional rights and privileges. 
(Opposition cheers.) What is the actual situation ? We have 
offerW to every country in Ulster which ^ h(vii«es to go to the 
ballot-box tho opportunity of exoluling itself from tho operation 
of our Bill — (Opposition niembere, — “ Six years. ”) — during such 
time as will admit of two opporkmittes hu- tbe o^untry to pronounce 
upon it. (Oboers.) What is the alternative offer made by the 
Leader of the Opposition 7 That you should have a referendum 
here and now, one single consultation of the electors of the 
United Kingdom, and if that goes adversely to his party and in 
favour of our BiH ho will admit on the part of the party opposite 
that we are morally justified in coercing Ulster. (Cheers,) T>et 
ns deal not with phrases, bnt with facts. The ooeroioir of 
Ulster>~<if he meant that the interposition of the operation 


of military and naval force — is a thing which will never bopten 
and can never happen if Ulster takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that we have offered. (Cheers.) 

Lord Hugh Cecil. — Not si. \ years heuco ? 

Mr, .Vsqnith. — Why f>.hould the verdict of the electors of 
the I'nited Kingdom be of lef;» weight six years hence than it 
is now ? After all, we arc not dealing with things that are going 
to happen six years hence: we are dealing with things as tWy are. 

Thk .Mimtahv Move'iexts, 

I was very much struck, in listening to the right Itou. 
gentleman, with the extraordinary disparity in scale and in 
temperature of the prescutatiun which lie has made of the supposed 
shortcoMiiiigK and evil dcHigtl.^ of the Government with that 
\v)ii( h is offered to iis every day by the organs of his [varty 
outside. (( 'h(M>rs. ) W lint is the ease he iiresents I That thejw 
was 11 })h)t 1 Opposition Cheei.-.), :in intrigue (Oppo.'^ii ion (.'beers), 
ji ooiispufley (Opposition (,h(‘ers), engineered behind my back and 
behind the backs of most of my right lion, friends sitting beside me, 
liy two or three dark and siriisicr spiiits (laughter), who managed 
to secure the guilty <-.,iinivance of the .Seeret.ary of Stale for 
War, a plot to undertake! aggri’s,si\,i and provtK-utive <)per»tioi»8 
in Lister. Is that vally bel'eved.' (( tppositiou luembers.-— es.” 
and ‘‘It is true.’') I.et u.s ,se* what the evidence is. Here we 
have in tliese paju-rs an cthcial letter from the War Office, datini 
.Vluich 1 1 that IS before the Biiidi'iid speech was made - 1 think 
it was the same day — in whidi there is .set utit with prefect 
explicitness and in detail the ojierations wliich in the opinion 
Ilf the .\iniy ( 'ouneil were nei-es,srtry in order to j>rotcct from 
pos.siblc disorder iiml rii.ting l•'•rtain military positinrus in I’l.stCT. 
Is tlie plot supposed fo have been tie re ciigincereii .' Is it really 
believed that tlmt letter \vntt!‘n on Ix'inilf of the .Vrmy ( 'ovincil, whk 
the hist step in tlu-se peo < cjiti\ *• c.peratiou.s ’ 1 want to kiiow. (( ‘lu;ei«.) 
Is there anything tlene v.hiih goes in the least degree beyond 
what I have told the Ibnisc repeatedly \va.s (he sole and 
undivided objeet of his .Miiieslv's ( ioxerniiicnt in making the-ae 
i:omparutively , -100111 m< venu nts ..f troops in i'l>ler tii occupy 
places which I )< inied .mt Ix-i.ire were of n.» .strategic value 
and which no gi-neiiil in Ills senses v<iuld have occupied if he 
liad thought of nggcssive •-peratioiis .’ (( 'Iici-rs.) 'I’lu'se UioVinentK 
were intend'd, as this- letter shows, .solely and entirely for the 
purpose of pirotection not. .is I believe, against orgatii/cJ or coii'-erted 
ojierfttion.s on tlx- jiarl of ilm lihtcr N’olunteers, but agaiiiot 
possible risks to which, witli an exiitcd j'.opniation, phees and 
I'l-operty of tni.s kind are always exposed. 

.Mr. Bonar l.aw.- ('avalry and horse artillery, (LIrcerb.) 

.Mr. Asquith. - fhere were no cavalry or horse nrtillei'y engaged 
in the oporution at all. (('In-era. ) 

liord Uharles Beresford.- Bettleships (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Asquitli. Nor were any bettleships eiigaged in the 
ojicratioii ut all. i (Jhe<*rs.) ^'ho utiuo.st assistance which the 
Navy alYoided in this very moderate and modest military operation 
was to send two -mall eriii.sers to nsisisf iii the rriovement of 
troops from one point to am'lher. That b} eration was ordered, 
ICS I have said, as fai hack a.s March 1 L It is quite true that 
in the ftdiowing week (General I'aget was summoned to thi* 
country and held a consullation with his military superiors at 
the War Office. 

CoNsi j l Ariex \Vn II (jiKSBi! \i. 1 ’aokt, 

It is a most extraordinary illu.stmtion of the kind of oenstitutional 
topsy-turvydoni of the times in which we live that the right- 
iion. gentlcniBU tim member for the I’niveisity of Dublin (Sir 
E. Carson) and bi.s friends have been allowed to organize, equip, 
and parade a force, winch we are told amomits to soniethiug 
like 100,000 men. no cue saying nay, no one as far as wr» aru 
coo<‘erned taking any offensive notice ; but if we send for , ottv 
(ieoenO and take him into eon.sultation here, at once it is ;«kkl 
that this i.s an intrigue and an ontrngo. (Cheers.) Could abiurd- 
dity be carritid further ? (Cheers.) We were perfectly entiUadl 
to summon (Jeneral Paget. W'e were [lerfcolly entitled to 
with him and with tho Naval authorities also having regat^ to 
all these po.ssilile sources of danger and conibustion as to wiigt 
.steps might be necessary to be taken to preserve the pvtbfie 
peace in the North of Ireland. I do not apologise for doifig' 
it. ((?heers.) 1 .say it was a natural and perfeotly .proper atep, 
and if the same eiroumstances oecuired 1 shunld ftertiinlj do ft 
again. (Cheers.) Then Ueneral Paget Went hack. Ho had Wfi 
instructed to do nothing, absolutely nothing, beyond oinyisg 
out these modest and necessary o]»er4itloDii deseriWd in (die letter 
of March 14. He took his brigadiers and diviflooill ^enernln 
into eonsultation apparently upon the , question whether thh<*P> 
inorvements might be attended with exoitnment and posaibis 
reelstanee, and la that case what steps it vronld be jneeesdsry to , 
take. Wss that pro vocatira ? Was (hal Anything buUa^ p 
whidt every reasontble general in: (dUn]a^ (kiiidittons odght^^^^^ 
would take ? The right bdn. gentleman lUMi^basd jest noW 
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ftod Horse Artillery. CerUinlj there wee do necessity to 
oa either the one or tlie other for the purpose of these limited 
operations, but if they bad been met, as it is possible they might 
hare been, witii resistance or opposition, and if anythig like a 
state of public disorder had arisen in any part of the province 
of Ulster, or in the South or West, it applies to every part of 
Ireland, it might of course have boon ntxjessary to move the 
Cavalry regiments. 

Not Aoukkbsi vio ok I’uovoi ativk Action. 

Oeneral Uagot did wlmt every prudent general would have 
done under those tsircumstances. (Cheers.) To treat that as an 
act of provocation or an invitation to these gentlemen in Ulster 
to rebel, as luring them out of their nttitudo of, shall I say, 
belligerent quiescence into one of active warfare, seems to me 
on<3 of the most gr.)tes)ue ^iropositi-uis [ luive ever heard. 
(Cheers.) 8o far tlie m:i1t«'r si-,miis t<) me loudly to admit )f 
argument at all. Mow car, any rational man \vho.se mind is 
governed by tl)e ordinary rules of eridenee in the face of these 
facts as.'iUiiie or even [iroumd to assume th.at there was anything 
in the nature of piovocativ e or it., i^gros.-ive action ft 'lieers. ) Now 

I come to what t«e>k pla 'c after Cencral Jhiget had addressed 
his gencra'ts. There is unJoulitedly, it would he unfair to deny 
it, a di.screpancy of evidence as to what on tliat occasimi 'vas 
actually said, and I thinic it is extremely prohahle, intact- lam sure 
it is true, that there was on the ]>art of some if those at any 
rate whom tienenil I’agot addressed an honest misunderstanding 
of what he said. It is (piite dear from the perfectly fair and 
reasonable lelti'r which was written by toMicra! (longh on Miircli 
20 Uiat there wa.s a notion among them that wlmt was dc.scrihed, 
or what they tli uight they had heard descrilied. as active ojicrations 
might mean, in the iangua,ge of the fourtlt paragraph of Mieir 
letter, the iniMation of active military op.'rations .‘U'liinst Ulster. 
They were unea.sy iij/on that poiut. t'hc, word " initiation,” 
•he Mouse Will oh,i(«r\e, i.s enderiined. Tliat i.s a point wliich 
really is very iiiiiiortant- the initiation of active miiituiy operation ” ; 
iliey felt uncitiiness upon that point. They did n it get what they re- 
garded as adequate reas.suraiice; and tlicreujion they to 'li u step 
wiiich 1 think very tiiKch to he regretted — namely, the soudin;.': in 
of thc-ir re.si.gnations. They were snniiuoned to Icindon. 1 want 
to bring home lot » luoiiteul to the lloii 'e wlmt took place after 
these, oftkers came to London. It is here really that tlie serious 
question if to-day’s di'-hate uri.ses. They ciiiue l-o fjciiKloii; they were 
intorviewed by — -at least, they pre.seiited their case to the Adjutaui- 
Ceoaral at the War Ol'Hoe, as did (j!ftnf3ral Gough to my right hon. 
friend too Sw-retary of State for War. I think I am not going too 
far when I say that they reiili/.ed, and everybody reali/e j, that there 
bad been a mi^eoneeption of wiiat the (icneral Imd said to them, ami 
wlmt the General required them to do. 

'i’llK CaSUNKT \M) THK Du’iKT Lkitkii. 

Gii Moudiiy last, two days sgo, after these interviews had taken 
place, the matter was considered by the Cabinet,, and in tlic course 
4if our deliberations we rec< i\ od fr im tiiu ’SVar Odioe — fr*»m the 
Adjutant-General, because iny right lion, frienc has told u.s he was 
for the ractiioi.t away, as he liad to attend hi.s .Majesty — wo received 
from the War Ofl’n'e a draft of the letter which it was projio.seJ <.n 
behalf of the Army Council to hand to < 'e.neral riough on his retujn 
to f rolaod to re.sume his duties. l'hatdr.ait was carefully considered 
by the Cabinet, and a.s it left their hands it. is contained in subs 
Unce, and I think tt::Aually, ii the first tVoec paragraphs oi the 
l«st r.f the documents in this paper, l et me point out. — I want to 
make this perfectly clear, because it lic.> at the very root of the 
mattef -tliat when that letter was submitted ‘o the Cabinet and 
settied by tliem, they had no knowledge whatsoever that General 
Gough bad sent to the Adjutant-General, on the same morning, the 
letter whkh immediately precedes it in this White Uapt^r. That is 
all important, as the House will see, and for a l easoa which T will 
make perfectly plain before T sit down. We had not seen the letter, 
nor had my right hou. friend rerxuved it. for it only reached him, 

II think it was, after th<' termination of the proceedings of the Cabinet, 
and wt; had no notion of any sort or kind that any such letter had 
bean addressed by General Gough to the Adjutant-General. (U’heers.) 
In dealing with the matter as it then presented itself to us., wc 
authorized the Army Council to supply General Gough with a 
written statement such as is contained in the first throe paragraphs 
of tibia communication, which, as tlie House will observe, carefully 
abstains from giving any kind of assuraoce o: any sort (cheers), and 
states in the plainest aud most explicit terms, and I think in langu- 
age to which no exception can be taken by anybody who realizes 
anbat it tho oonsUtutional position of the Army in relation to the 
clvR power, what the duties of these officers wo^d be. So far as we 
#eitl rkmcemed, we thonght that was an end of the matter. 

ConoNBL SaBLY’i Aooitiojtsv 

My right hon. friend has stated most candidly^ and most man- 
loliy thai he had the letter of General Gough h^ded to him, but 
tbat beffid not pay modb atte^ion to it. That 


was not what iuiiuencod bis miud; bat, having regard to the state* 
inent he himself had made to the officers in the coarse of the morn- 
ing, he added to the document, as settled by the Cabinet, the two 
concluding paragraphs. I am not going to criticize with any minute- 
ness or any severity the language of those paragraphs. The first, 
one is quite innocuous; the st'i-ond might be read in a number of 
differont senses. 1 am n it going to criticize ; what J am going to 
say is this. First of all, however, J should ct^nipleto tlie narrative 
by saying that when I spoke to the House as 1 did on Monday - - 
and 1 am sure the llouse will helieve. after .some exjveriencc, that J 
do n.it, at any rate in matters of fact, mislead them — when I spoke 
(o the 11 ouse on Monday, and said, either e.xpressly or perhaps by 
implication — I forget which — in answer to an interruption, that 
those officers liad returned to Ireland without any condition, J was 
.speaking what 1 believed to be the truth. (Hear, hoar.) What was 
the truth so far as the docuiiictu was concerned, as settled by the 
Cabinet.' I want to make iiiv position and that of luy colleagues 
perfectly clear on this point. Later on in the day, after the debate, 
or at h'ast. that, part of the dclmlc. was over, am! when I had gone 
iiiiok to my room, 1 r<‘ccived a lyiie-wriUen copy of tliis document 
as it now appears. I read it, and of (•onrse 1 was at once struck 
by the addition of these two iiaragrajihs. I sent for my right hou. 
friend the Secretary of State, and said to liim. “Mow is it this 
which was never approved by the ( 'abinet ha.s Ikhui inserted in the 
letter Then lie told me in '.ery iniicli the same lenn.s in which 
he lin; to day (old the Mouse how it luul hufipened. J began t<> 
argue the matter, wlien he said, ' It is too late; tlic letter has boon 
handed to <»enernl (Umgli, and he Inis taken it away with liiin to 
Ireland. ” I must add this to my own personal narrative, and even 
(hen I was not .'ware, nor were any my coHeagnes in the Cabinet 
.aware, of (his letter of (ieiiora! (Jough written on the Monday, 
wli’cli appears in the White Uaper. in wliicli General tbiugh ox- 
[rress'v aslv-’ the 'jU"sUou— a 3ery dilVerent question, let the Mouse 
oliserve, from tliat which he Iiiil raised in iii.s h'tter of March 20. 
Clheers.) Let me point out in what tlm dilTer.enee consiKts. It is 
very l ital. On .March 2b tieueral G.iugh and the olficer.s on whose 
laSialf lie spoke were under the impression, which hud heen created in 
their minds iiy the address of the Uon,mand«r-in Cliief, that they wore 
ubon!. to lie. c.illed iqion to take par,, in some form of military duty. 
The e.xpre.ssioji, the II luse will see. is “Duty as ordered.” The 
words are put in inverted commas. “ \ct.ivc oper.itioiis in Ulster.” 
They were therefore under the impres.sion that tliey were or might 
tie, iuiniediiitely or witliin a very short time, ’iillcd upon to undertake 
duty of that kind. Thereupon they r, aid: “If such duty consist 
in the maintenance of order am! the preservation of property, all the 
officers will he quite prepared to undertiike it: but if the duty involves * 
the ‘initiation’ -the word which is underlined as showing the emphasis 
and importance which they attached to d — “if it involves the initiation 
of active military iperations agaiu.st Ulster, then the officers named 
would respectfully prefer t-i be dismissed,” 'I’iiat is a very different 
demand from the demand pi'' fci red in General (jlongirs letter of 
March 2d. fid the Mouse ob.scrve how the position has shifted 
in the. menutime. 

Tuk IlK.yi kst Koi: in AssUk.wck. 

I t is 11 " longev i question of “\V hat is the character of the 
duty or the operation ii. which we me to bo immediately ordered 
to take part.'” It is {nirely a jirospective question, which deals 
with a tiiture and, to some extent everybody must admit, a more 
or less remote crmtiiigency. The ijue.stion is thi.s;““in the event 
of the present Home Rule Bill becoming law, can we be called 
upon to enforce it in Uls|.er under (he expression of maintaining 
law and order.’” 

M r.W.tiuinncss (Bury St. KdnuJiidH, Gpp. ). — May J aak 
the right hon. gentleman whether the two paragraphs put in were 
su’ostautially the same as» the matter .struek out of the original draft? 

Mr. Asquith. — N<i. Sir; they wore quite different. Tt Is not really 
•i very material point, but the hon. memher may nssuiiie that what 
WHS struck out by the Cabinet w'ent, in some respects, further tliaii 
what was actually j>ut in. 

Mr. W. Guinness. — Did they deal with tlie same subject 1 

Mr, Asquith. — It dealt with the same subjccL matter, but that 
is not really material to my argument. What I am pointing out 
to tbe House is that in this letter of General Gough, brought for 
the first time to my knowledge and to the knowledge of my oolleagueft 
as lately as yesterday afternoon, we found a request, or, indeed, a 
demand — (hear, hear) — made by an officer in a responsible positioit 
in tlie Army for an assurance to be given to him as to what will 
or will not be required of him by the Government in a hypothetical 
contingency. 1 do not think it is right to ask of officers what they 
will do — (Opposition cheers) — in an event which has not arisen 
and which may never arise; and Ido not believe that General Sir 
Arthur Paget did that. He may have been so misunderstood; but 
Ido not gather from General Gough’s letter of March 20 that it 
WM that sort of question he was contemplating. It looks to mca. 


TTiie Gpilurade.' 
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lur lt be were cootempUling immediate operation*; but I am stroogljr 
ol opinion, and 1 hope I Hhall have the general aasent of the House 
when i »aj tlii», that it i« not right to aak an officer in advance what ho 
WMJ otjMy nfuldo in a conJ/ngencj which has not arisen and in circum- 
eianoes and Hurronndinga vrhich arc Ic/t entirely to the imagination. 
If that iff true, hlill Jchw can it he right for an oflieer to ask a OoTeru- 
iuent to give him any assurance. (Trclonged cheers.) 

Mr. Aniery roue, but a/nid angry cries of ‘‘Order,” “Order” 
llADaediately roHumed his seat. 

Mr. Asquith. — Cireurustauces may arise to all of us, officers 
ot the Ktate, in whatever position wo hold, *H8 to what our doty is. 
We must decide ae,cording to our consciences. 

Mr. Amery. — Will you deny that f lucre was (Renewed 

cries of “Order.”) 

Mr. Asquith. — And so far as my colleagues and I are concern- 
•d, so long as we are responsible for the government of this country, 
we will never assent to a claini - 

Mr, Amery. — You have assented to it. (Cries of “Order” and 
interruptions.) 

The Speaker. — I must ask the hon. member for South Birmingham 
not to keep interrupting. Ho made a speech yesterday and he bad 
a good opportunity, and the least he can do now is to listen to the 

Mr. Asquith. — 8o long as we are responsible for the Oovernment 
of this eountry, whatever the consequences may be, we shall not assent 
to the claim of any body of men in the service of the ('rowii, l>e they 
officers or men — it makes n(» diffen uce for this purpose — to demand 
from the Oovernment in advance assurances of what they will or will 
not be required to do in circumstnuces which have* ni»t arisen. 8uch 
a claim, once admitted, wotild put the Oovernnient and the House of 
Ooinmt>ns, upon whose confidence the Government depend, at the 
mercy of the military and Navy. (lV>longe<l cheers, Ministerial 
members waving handkerchiefs and other papers.) If that issue is 
once raised 1 myself have very little doubt as to what the verdict 
of this country will be. (Loud cheers.) 

War Skoretarv’s Resionatiox Kkki;ski». 

1 want to say one word, and one only, in conclusion, as to (he 
position of my right hf»n. friend the (Secretary of 8tate for 
War, He made a statement to-day which I am sure must 
have enlisted the sympathy of members in all quarters of 
the House, whatever their political feelings. Ho (old the 
House and tedd it with perfect sincerity and truth, that recognising 
aa ho did that he had committed an error of judgment in the condi 
tiona under which he supplemented the agreed iiocision of the 
.Oabinet, he felt it his duty to tender his re.signation. My right Imn. 
friend did that, a* I and everybody who km^ws him fully uudersiand, 
with (terfeot sinuerity. I am not going to accept bis rcsignntiun 
^•ome cheers), not because I do not think the t tep which he took 
md not Involve an error of judgment — 1 agree with him that it did — 
bat because errors of that kind in times of great stress and anxiety, 
when a man is oppresod, as my right hon. friend has been oppressed, 
with responsibility more arduoui, and anxious than really occurred 
|o any of ns — when we value, as we «I1 do, his strenuous and effective 
eo-operation in all groat causes in our common work, I think it would 
not only be uugeneroiui, hut unjust, to take any such notion. My 
boo. friend retains the conHdenoe and the affection of his cnlleagne.s 
«od his political friends, lie acquiesces loyally and fully in the 
jadgmoot which , on behalf of the Govornmeut, 1 have anUKonoed 
to the House. H there bo any criticism to be pa.*tRcd on what has 
taken place in regard to tin’s transaction, 1 bog the H *of.e to bring 
back iU atteutiou to the point from which we originally .started, that 
in all theae matters the real questioti i^ whether or md the considei-ed 
will, jndgiueut and uufliority of the ropresentatives of the people 
ahall prevail. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Bonar Law’s Criticisms. 

Mr. Bonar Law. — This (iovornment 1ms set in it.s time many 
precedents, but I do not Ihiak in the whole his'.ory of tins House 
there has ever been a resignation of a Minist<>r which has not been 
received not only with sympathy, but with seriousoinm in all part* of 
the House. That is not the case tioday. We have heard of pe«iple 
being thrown to the wolves; bet ivoror Ik'I'oio have we heard of them 
being tlirown to the wolve'i with a bargain on the part of the wolves 
tiiat they Would not eat Mm. The Trime Minister has 

shown, as he always d(»es, what an accompiishfHi RariiAmcntarian he is 
(cheers) and how accurately he gauges the sL’cngth and ainoority 
of the hostility which from time to time is directed against hia 
Ooreroraeot. 1 ask the House to contrast the statement made by 
the Secretary for War on Monday with the inforp.mtion contained 
iu the White Paper which wc have to-day. 

M r. Bonar Law then read what Colonel Seely said on Monday, 
4M)d prooeeded ; — 

Not a word abont dismissal, and the Prime Minister — and here 
1 mast at once assume that he knew nothing abont the facts — was 
naked ths question, “Will the effloeni be reinstaled because they 
Jntv® never been dismissed.” 


Mr. Asquith, — They wore not dismissed. 

Mr. Bonar Law. — The War Office sent a telegram t6 Gehei^I 
Sir Arthur Paget that they shuiibi be relieved of their cottimindSt 
which I andertiiand means dismissal. ("No, no.”) Take another 
example of the way in which the country is treated. In his state- 
merit issued on Sunday the Prime Minister taid there is a wide- 
spread impre8«i<»n that there is to be an inquisition of what the 
officers’ views are in certain eventualities, and he says there was to he 
nothing of the kind. How does he explain the resignations of the 
officers of the Cavalry Brigade in the Curragh on any other nnder- 
stauding than that this question was put to them and that it was 
their answer which caused all the trouble? Again he makes a state- 
ment which the fad 9 prove to be absolutely inaciuirate. That is not 
all. Jn the same communication the right hon. gentleman says 
this ; — “As for the so-called naval movements they simply consisted 
in the use of two small cruisers,” and he .iaid that when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty tells us this afternoon that a battle squadron 
bad been ordered to Belfast. 

Mr. Asquith. — The First Lord never said anything of the kind. 
The only two ships that were moved wore (he two cruisers. The 
movement of the battle squadron to Lamlash could not take place 
for a very bmg time. 

Mr. Bonar Law. — 'JTie First L.ord of the Admiralty said, and 
boasted of it, that these ships had been ordered to Lamiash in order 
to ho ready for Belfast if the emergency arose. Tl'e light hon. 
gentleman told us there was no movement of ships except these two 
vessel*. 

Mr. Asquith. — I said there were no movements of ships in con- 
nexion with these movements of troops into Ulster, and my com- 
munication was entirely eonfined to that. 

Mr. Bonar Law. — The right hon. gentleman is quite wrong. 
Now wo have got whnt was in his mind. He did not iochide ordera 
in his communication to the country. It was only actual movements. 
Wc have a wonderful Government (Ministerial cheers and laughter), 
and we may bo sure of this, that wlien the tacts come out in con- 
nection w'th to day’s statement, we shall probaiily find that 
the memories of right hon. gentlemen have deceived Ibem 
precisely as they did on Mi>nday, (Cliters.) The cate of the right 
hon. gentleman again to-day is, that them were only movements 
of troops necessary to protect the stores, and all the rest of it. 

The real truth is, and no other explanation fits (ho facts, that 
the Government decided on a great demonstration, military, certainly, 
and naval, as we fin 1 out to-day, in order to make an impression 
upon the people of Ulster. (Cheers.) 

General Pa<.’Ut’s OnuEn-s, 

This whole dispute as to what was really iutendc'd turn* upon 
General Paget. I read out. in this House a note taken down by an 
officer who heard him (hon. menihcrs ; — “Oh, oh,” and “Name”), 
and it is corroborated. If they deny it, 1 am quite ready to give 
the right hon. gentleman the source of ray infi rraation. It was 
taken down by this one officer and corroborated by three others who 
heard it. I asked the right hon. gcniluman to give ns what Sir 
A. Paget himself said, and lie has absolutely declined U) do so. We 
must therefore assume that the statement which f read is correct 
until they give us an alternative version to asL against it. How 

do(W Sir Arthur Puget’s statement agree with their story? First 

of all, both the Prime Minister and the Setwetary for Wat t«U us It 
was all a misunderstanding and that the officers did not nndereUnd 
General Pa^fet, That is not possible. This was the misiindersUnd- 
iiig as they tell us, that the officers thongiit that (ileneral Paget 
wanted thorn to do somelliing m<-re than the ordinary duties of 
preserving law and order; hut they had to come to London to find 
that out, and then it was all put right. Here is the fact, These officera 
in the letter which the Prime Minister says is a highly proper one, 
referring to Sir Arthur Paget’* speed:, used these word* : — VH 
sneh duty consists of the maintenaMce of order and the preaervation 
of ptiq>crty, all the officers in the brigade, induding myself, would be 
prepared to carry out this duty.” It goes on: — * If the duty involves 
the initiation of active operations,” and 8> on. What follows? One of 
two things. Either that the whole statement of tlte iutention of tke 
War Office is inaccurate, or that General Paget did not know what 
intention* of the War Office were. (Cheers.) There iano getting awny 
fr,»ra that. If General Paget knew the moment he got Bliat letter 
he would have said : — ‘‘H. is all right. I am asking nothing more,’’ 
and he would have wired to the War Office that the whole Incident 
was at an end. That proves that, whether he was • right or wrong. 
General Paget believed that be bad received ordera wMpH meant 
an outburst ip Ulster the moment he carided theee orders into 
effect. (Clieera.) What .about the Cavalry and the Horae Artillery? 
Tlie Prime Minister says it is only for suhaeqttent operalioos. Bat 
even that will not do, for wiiat did General Paget telegr»{d» to tl^ 
War Office? Thi* Cavalry Brigade wan to be Sent to Clstar ^ 
deah oot wilk Urn Volanteeis, but with muall hodles ,BR 
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Edwi^ C»r 80 D was trying to prerent engaging in the kind of 
^rations eaggested. That has been said, but eren that explana- 
^on will not do. because Sir A. Paget, in telling of the resignation 
Of these officers, actually uses these words :~“rrefcr to accept 
aiamis^ d ordered north.” How does that coincide with the stato- 
Wout they had given that they were only thinking about it as a 
piwible necessity in the far distant future, when Sir A. Paget him- 
•olf wires that officers have in substance resigned rather than be 


j j X. . iv,,, — . -V. rainer tnan 

® «« not wish 

fulfill? I do uot lielieve that the Prime Minister knew all that 
going on. 


to 

was 


An Okkiceu’s Lktteu. 

Now I am going to read an extract from the letter of a “young 
officer (Miuisterial cries of “Oh, “Name,” and “Anonymons again”) 
connected with the Infantry Ptigade. This officer , wrote it as an 
acoount of what Sir Charles Fergnsson said to him. It is very 
important, and I ask the Prime Minister to send to Sir Charles 
f’ergusson and find out whether or not he did use language like this 
in addressing his officers. “The idea of provoking Ulster is hellish.” 
(Ministerial protests.) It is (juite in order to the word when 
applying it to an idea, not to an individual. This is what Sir Charlo.s 
Fergusson is reported to have s.aid on advice which presiimiihly ho got 
from the War Office; — Steps havi^ been taken in Ulster so that any 
aggression must come from the Ulsterites, and they will have to shed 
first blood ” (Ministerial cheer,) Have hon. members ever hoard of 
ti^entu provorateursl Was there ever anything in the world in(»re 
wicked, if it i« true, than to provoko those people in lil.ster so as to 
be able to deal with them? Tlie words do rml admit of any doubt 
of it. (Opposition cries of “Itead.”) I say that I have given my 
anth(>rity for tl.eni and tiie Prime .Minister (•■m verify tliem, hut so far 
as the words go (hey admit of no doubt. (Cries of “Itead tlie whole.”) 

Sir T. Whittaker ( V'mks, W, li., Sj-en V^alhw, Min,). -- They 
mean the opposite of what you say. 

Mr. Ponar I-aw. — Then I will rend them, and the right hon. 
gentleman will see how tliey mean the opposite, of what f .say. “Steps 
have been taken in Ulster yo that any aggression must eoine from 
Ulsterites.” The right In n. genlleman means that the Ulster 
people ihemselvch have taken the, so steps. 

8ir 'I'. Whittaker. - ^V'hal I moan is that tliat oloiotisly means 
tliafc nothing would If (bme by ns until (.H.st.er — (^Interruf lion ) 

Mr. L.w'. — The right lion, gent l>: man is quite light. 

Jit obviously inoaiis tliat ootliing will ho done by ii-. until we have 
provoked l.Tster. (Ministoiial cries of “No.”) 

TiUOATMI’-NT Ot ClCNKIlAn Coi.'ou. 


This whole subject has laise 1 many wide questions, hut (here i.s one 
point wliieh foi im d the end f llie right hon. gentle iian'.s speoeh to 
which 1 must allude, and that wa.s his treatTiiirnt of Uenerai Gough. 
I had alwius found ti;e right hon. gentieman live up to the tradi 
tion.l of the [>o.viition whieli be oeciipies ii' legard ix<» the treatment of 
the .servants of the t/'rowii. I do not tlnok that ho has bcon fair to 
General Gough in this iaeident, (Ministerial eries of “oh. ') 
I will explain why General Gough did not raise thie quc.stion 
ail. (Cheers.) The right liou. gentlcmau him.self admita that 
they bad not a right to do what the War Office did, and I do uot 
think there is a mao in this House who believes that that was 
started by General I'agel without instruct.oni? from the War 
Office. 1 at 1 cast do ml bclievo it. The right hon. 

gcDtleman himself l«a« admulrd thul tliat >Aa» a quesGoo 

which they had no right to put U» General Gouglr -a que.; 
tion as ‘.o what he would do in oerfHtn tventualities. They did 
put the queation. (Cheers ; Ho himself has said in these doeuincnts 
that if he had been I'rdc-rKl to Ulster he would have gone without any 
hcsltatioD, They put the question to him nboal the future — General 
Paget nominally, hut the War < iffice really. Hu gives an aiiiwer. 
the only answer which on his eonsi ience he could jdve, and, having 
jpiveD it not on his own initiative at all, not by hi.s own desite but 
TOO issue having been raised in plain terms. “Will you or will ymi 
not fight agains Ulster?”— not to keep order, but to light against 
f Jlater (Cheers) — I put it to any hon. member in this House who 
thinks as fUeucral (rough docs that they have no right to engage 
in civil war against Ulster, what else rNjuid Im do, if he hsek to 
the Army after it haw been raised, but make it pcriectly p'ain that 
hie position on this qiiesliou is not in doubt and that the War 
Office must know that it is not Indoubt. No other course wa.s open 
4o him. (Cheers.) 

' SkRIOOS BEHRONSnMI.lTV. 

I would like to leave tiiis specific question and say a little 
the broad issues raised. T have never For a moment under- 
«lititPat«d the seriousness of all that wa.s being done ia Ulster 
by ’h assisting her. I have never under-esli mated it and 
aoine members of the House may rememlier that quite 
liifisiy T pointed out the seriottsne^ of it a»d felt sure that the 
opposite would agree with ine. It was only a question of 
ninjpoosibHity and upon whom that responsibility rests, 
f ' My right h^^ said to-day that «iere /as hot a difference 

Af prihciiple hmoog us on this matterii Thwe ia a difference 


which comos almost to that, but it is not a difference of principle* 
The right hon. gentleman never for a moment will argue that 
resistance is justified. It is always that the ooustituted authority 
must bo obeyed. I put to him this question. Is there such a 
thing as civil war at all? His speeches would lead us to suppose 
that there wa.s no such thing, and that it could not be contempla- 
ted. If ho admits that there is such a thing as civil war then 
ask hiin, and perhaps the ne.xt time ho speaks on this subject ho 
will do it, to give a definition of what civil war means, which would 
not include what is happening in Ulster to-day. (Hear, hear.) 
Ho will find it utterly impossible to give snch a definition. Let 
us get rid therefore, of the preliminary ground. Every one must 
admit that there are circumstances when all the ordinary lawa 
of society are broken down, and nobody can contemplate such a 
position without a degree of horror, which I think is not realized 
by a groat many members in this House aud out of it, There 
the question is not whether obedience to coiiKtituted authority is 
a duty under all circumstances. Nobody maintains that. Let 
us therefore look at the (piostion whether or not it is jnstifiable 
under existing eircunistances. 

Ul.STKll AND TIIK Kl,lC( TOHATK. 

I vv ish to put my position in regard to Ulster clearly because 
1 feel that I have u ^'ertiiir; uuiount of lesponsbility in regard to it. 
Before I. occupied my present position, and when I could speak 
without thinking as carefully as I do now (laughter) — I do not 
pretend to sneak very well, hut I do my best (loud Opposition 
ehoers) —I Miid this in thi.s Hoiise:-- 

“ 1 do not think 1 am disloyal, and I do not want to bo shot, 
hut I .say thi.s with al>.solnte dolihcration ” — this was after my 
argniiiciit that I'lsler uas jiislilied in re.^isting under present 
conditions — “If the people of this country decide that they 
will nmkc the experiment of Home llule, then — and here I 
must part coiupaMy with some of my hon. friends in this House 
and 1 mu.'t certainly part comj>auy with some of those who 
.supported mein the c.mslll.neney I represent — 1 should say that 
I believe ui re.qnoseiilali V(. gavernmotit, and however much you 
may dislike it you eannot compel the l-'iiited Ivingdom to keep 
up till* present arrangement against their will. ” From that view 
1 liave nevi r wavioed. and over and over ugaiti in this House and out 
of it 1 have said so and by a definite offer only a week ago 
or 1 said to tlie I’liini' .Mini.sier, “ inakis certain” — and 

surely in fme < f lids trouble it is worthwhile insking certain — 
“that yon lia' •' the will of the country liehind yon, and, so far 
HS the Uniiuiist Party are concerned, we will absolutely cease 
all unconstilt;tioual '«ppo-jif ion to th<5 carrying of your measure,” 
^M iiuistm ial cries of “ ‘ )li ! oh ! ' ). Well, what more do yofl 
ask ? 

TmK I llCMOCIt \ i'V OI’ U|.,STK|{ 

Y esterday I was only aole to listen to part of the speeches 
of the hon, gontlcman bidow the gangway, but 1 found tliom 
very int«*resting, for J liked the idea of a now French Revolu- 
tion led by an hon. gen -le.nmn whom wo know so well and 
w)>o sits on the Labour heuches. I heard some of these speeches 
and what was the suli.stance <d‘ them all ? It was that there 
is one law for thi! rich and uni;ther for the poor. Now examioe 
it Who are the peojilc who would he shot down by our soldiers 
if thi.s civil war broke out rhere is no more democratic community 
in the world, and that those Volunioers are a more democratic 
army tlian Inti; ever oxitt' d in the world, not oxeepting CromweirK 
own jVcw Model in the time of the Civil War, aud tliat when 
you .say, “ ^"on an- afraid to shoot down the rich,” 1 say that 
there i.^ no case in whicli soldiers could be employed where 
it would he more certaiu to be shooting down the working classos 
than it would he if you sent such au expedition into Belfast. 
And '.h*y siiV, J think I heard the hon. inemher for Stoke 

SUV, or Koiucbody, “ d’om Mann, look what he got.” Sir Fdward 
Cirsen. my right hon. friend the memher for Trinity College, 

“ Look howj ho gets off.” 

But is it the fault of my right hon. friend the member 
for Tiluity ('ollege ! Over and over again Ii<' hxi», and rightly, 
challenged the Government to take action agaimst him, and 

be has done it rightly for this reason. I would never say for 
a moment that this Government, if they helicvod in their con- 
scieucet: tliat this country was Icliind them, have not the right 
to enforce this with horse, foot, and artillery. I do not deny 

it, if they think they have the right, hut 1 say that anything 

more criminal than to allow thi.s organization to go on for two 
years and then threaten it I cannot imagine. 

The Army and thk Akihtooaucy, 

I have only one other aspect of this to look at, and that 
is the question as it affects the Army. All throngh in thinking 
about this the effect on the Army is what has alarmed mo most, 
and I Uiiiik I am riglit in saying that in the many scores 
of speeches whicli I have made on Homo Rule in the laat 
three years I have only referred in any way to the Army 
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twiee. Noibiog conld be reallj farther from the troth than the 
idea that the Armj officers represent the aristocracy. 

Mr. John Ward. — Of coarse they do. 

Mr. Bonar Law.~^There are some rogimeota where it is true, 
but it' ia not true of the Army as a whole. 1 think this whole 
ironhle has ariseli from two causes. All politicians — men who 
make politics their life and their profession — gradually get into 
a habit of looking upon it as a game more or less, and they 
do not probably hare as strong oonvictions as they did when they 
entered on a political career as a rule. 1 think that general human 
weakness applies with unusual force to momhers of the present 
Oovernment, and I really believe that all this trouble has arisen 
because through that human weakness to Which I have referred 
tliey did not believe it possible that the men of Ulster had 
convictions as strong as they have shown themselves to possess. 
They never did believe it, and now it has come upon them they 
do not know what to do. It is the same thing as regards the Army. 

Thu whole feeling is that the (Joverument, without the consent 
of the country (Opposition cliei-rs, and Ministerial cries of 
** No ”) — that is my feeling, and if I am worug they can set 
it right to-morrow — arc trying to do something whicii the Army 
will not be their irjol in doing. (Opposition cheers.) A great 
deal of analogy has been made about strikes. The member for 
Derby said it was too thin — the distinction between civil war 
and putting down strikes. T cannot see the connection, and 1 
will toll the House why. Soldiers are never used to put down 
strikers bucauso they arc striking. They never would bo used for 
that purpose by any Oovernment. 

Soldiers 1 have met have been nujn interested in their career, 
and so far as my experience goes they care nothing about 
politics ; they, from the nature of their duties, know that they 
nave to servo both parties, and until they give up the Army 
or go on half-pay it is unwise to come into active politics. 
Put yourselves in the position of an ofticor. Ho believes in his 
heart and conscience, us 1 do, that the (Joverument are doing 
this ilting without the consent (d the country, that in pressing 
this forward without the clear appro^'al ef the country they are 
really as much a revolutionary eommitteo as rresiilent Huerta, 
who is governing Me.\ico to day. (Ministerial laughter.) If I 
were in his place, holding the views ( do, and if 1 were 
asked to take part in an expedition against Ulster I would 
resign my commission if I were permitted to do so. If that 
ponnission were refused, and I was told that 1 should be 
Court- martialled, then I do not know wbuthor 1 would have 
Jthe courage to do it, but I fool that in that case it would be 
my duty to say, “ Very well, if you choose to do it, 1 prefer 
to bo shot rather tlmn shoot iiim>cont men.” (Cheers.) That 
is the position in which the soldier stands. 

Ministerial Members. — The private soldier ? 

Mr. Bonar Law. — 1 said “ soldier.” That includes both. 

Mr. d. U, Thomas (Derby, Lab.')- -During a strike ? (Labour 

cheers.) 

Mr. Bonar law. X have tried to point out the diftorence (Labour) 
laughter, and a voice ** Conscience ” and at all events I was not 
interrupted when I was making the statement. 1 say that is the 
position in which you are placed, lo my belief the Government 
know as well as I do that the position in which this matter is left 
is fatal either to the Army or the c<tnntfy. (Cheers.) They have 
not told us all about their man(uuvrings as Ministers ; they have not 
told US what is the position of Cenerul Cough and his brother oilioers 
to-day. (Cheers.) I would say this to the Oavernrnent. This 
whole difficulty is really due to (he political situation to which we 
bitw ooMM 4iMw«gk(Mii th^ ciaith of ^lartkw ia ihia oovatry. i my, 
therefore, that a duty rests on any rcg|)onsit>i© Coveraineiit, much 
more tlian on the Opposition though we ieel the respunsibility also — 
and 1 say that a duty such as has never rested on auy Government 
before now reeta on this (n verumeut and the Prime Minister to 
find sonte way of saving the nation from an impossible jK>sition. 
(Cheers.) 

LaBooK pAnrr View'. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was greeted with Labour 
cheers, said : — If what tba right hon. gentleman has said about 
Ulster means anything at all to the Svddier, it was nn encouragumont 
to the soldier to mutiny. (Labjuv and Minieteri*! cheers.) What 
is the use of tlw right hon. geotletusn telling ns that he was 
aorprised when certain things happened in the Army ? If he was 
surprised he was the only member in the House who was surprised. 
He has told us that a soldier can have a conscience when he is 
asked to put down riotousness in Ulster, but Irt was very careful 
to say that a soldier's cooectcnce ought to permit him to put down 
riotousneas which it is associated with strikea. (Labour and Minia- 
terial cheera.) 

Mr. Bonar Law. — 1 said tliat conscience would make it my duty 
to put down the same sort of thing in Ulster aa I would put down 
in connection with a strike. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. Macdonald. — ^^If the right hon. gentleman says that, I aooepi 
it ; but he did say there was a distinction between strikea and ehm 
war in Ulster. An extract from Hansard of what the right hon. gentle- : 
man said, if circulated, without a word of comment, as an eledrioneer- , 
ing leaflet, would certainly be respAnsible for hundreds of working-*- 
class votes being taken from the Unionist Party. As regards 
the extract the riglit hon. gentleman read from an annonymons letter, 

I maintain that, as the writer remained anonymous, the name of 
the general ought also to have anonymous (cheers), and a good 
soldier ought not to have his name in the newspapers as t^ng 
charged by an anonymons writer. (Labour and Ministerial cheers.) 

The writer said, in effect “ Steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment to provide that if blood is to l)e shod at all, Ulster shall do 
it first.” Surely that meant that the Government had taken 
precautions that the Army should not be used to initiate any 
offensive operations against Ulster. (Labour and Ministerial 
cheers.) The sentence is capable of a doable meaning, and what 
does the House think of a responsible morabor who, knowing that, 
insists that it is only capable of one meaning. (Labour and 
Ministerial cheers.) 

OmcRRH Tmoosino Condition’s. 

There are two issues before the House. One is that the Govern- 
ment, or some members of the Government, or Sir Arthur Paget 
hare been making some mistakes ; but the main issue is whether 
generals, as in the case of General Gough, are going to be allowed 
to assume that they are geing to inipose conditions upon the 
Government before they do their duty as soldiers. (Loud Labour 
and Ministerial cheers.) I say nothing whatever agtuust thdr 
resignations ; they ought to resign if they like, but that is another 
question altogether. T say nothing against their asking their 
superior officers what is meant in certain circumstances, but they 
are n )l entitled to go to the Government, to their Department, or 
to their snperior officers and to say, ** If the Home Rule Bill 
is carried we want yon to say that you are not going to ask ua to 
enforce the Home Rule Bill.” "We are told that this was merely 
a inis-understanding, and that they were willing to do their duty, 

I say they are not and that the whole intention of this more ia 
to make tliat impossilde. (Hear, hear.) 'What was the use of the 
right hon. gentleman the member for the city of London talking 
about soldiers refusing to .shoot men who simply objected to being 
turned out of the constitutional ambit of tliie country ? Wh«t 
does lic imagine is going to happen ? There is not a single man 
of cominonsenso bnt knows that the only way in which a colligion 
e/Mild happen is that the Ulstermen theiTiBulvos will take the 
initiative and begin to break the law. Hon. members opposite ask, 
When did .any Government ask soldiers to shoot strikers as 
strikers ? ” Are those hon. members tolling their friends in 
the Army with whom they were in communication (cheers) 

that it was the intention of any section of this House to shoot 

Ulstermen simply because they were Ulstermen ? 

Mr. Page Croft (Christchurch, 0pp.). — May I ask whether 
members of tJie Coalition also have been receiving letters fromoffiesrs? 

Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald — I regret to say that I have 
not, or I would be able to give more accurate information 

titan hon. gentleinen opposite do. I do not belong to (he political 

party wliich receives the allegiance of the.se devoted officers. 
(Cheers.) T believe we have neglected the Army too much. If 
wo had l:^n more careful to increase the pay of officers ^o that man 
of moi'fl democratic minds could have entered the Servirso, we 
would not have been in the unfortuDate position in which we aril 
to-day. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lawson (^Milc ond, 0pp.). — May 1 suggest to the hon. 
member, with great respect, that the great majority of the uffioem 
are imich poorer than ^e I*ahour members. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald. — I am not going to enter into 
tliat. 1 know what a heavy struggle some deserving men have 
go through; but that does not alTect the remarks which I have ma<ll 
as to the general mental attitude of these men. The fact rraeainn 
that they look down upon us. 

OmoEus AKD Politics, 

The point to remember is that those officers, who have givaft 
trouble iu Ireland, have done so not on any ground of conseienet. 
They have given trouble because they do not agree with tbijl v 

political opinions of the majority iu this House. (Cheersf.) lin 

one of those naive oonfessions which the Leader of the Opj^Bon 
is constantly making he said that Army offioetrs know no poUtlML * 
(Ministerial laughter.) I was very much surprised, but I eaid 
nothing, because I was sure Uiat before he went ,Tery far he wonldl T 

reply to his own statement. Within two miputM hating laidi 

down that innocent dictum he said that the reason why those offioem v 
were oppoeing the Ootemmeot was that they knew that Minstitiini ^ 
had no man^te from the country. (Laughter.) . I 

Mr. Bonar Law— What I said was that they are not p«ir^ . .7 ( 
politicians, bnt that did not imply that they took no interest a 
what was going on ia the conatry. ^ ^ 


The Comrade 
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Mr. RamMj Mao Donald. — I do not mind the right hon. 
gentteman contradicting himself ; bat he has not got oat of the 
^ffictdty. The statement is one made by party politicians for party 
parpoees. These gentlemen are acting, not as soldiers, and not as 
ooDSoientions objectors, with whom the party opposite certainly 
had no sympathy in days gone by. Tliey are acting as party 
politicians — as a sort of standing military committee of the National 
Union of OonserTatire Associations. (Prolonged cheers.) 

SoMR Reflections on Gknkkal Gougu. 

General Gough acts, I think, as a Unionist, lie is a very 
brave and good soldier, but, like all of us, he has got his human 
weaknesses, and I believe he holds very strong opinions regarding 
Home Rale, and he acted — I think the proof is in the papers — as 
A politician and not as a soldier in this case. If General Gough 
came over as a soldier to receive airsurancos from the Govornuunt, 
how was it that those assurances hardly reached General Gough’s 
hands when they appeared in tho Conservative Press of the country 7 
I cannot help thinking that General Gough came over for scalps, 
and, having got them, ho exhibited them in public in places where 
be knew the fact would be advertised for tho purposes of the 
party to which he owes his political allegiance. I have heard it 
eaid, on what I think is fairly good authority, that he immediately 
resorted to a well-known Conservative club and exhibited the paper 
to anybody who cared to see it. I wish to know if that is so. 
Whether that is true or not, it is a curious thing that this doenmont 
was published, and pretty accurately published, and the terms in 
which it was published indicates that it was shown to somebody 
for the purpose of being published. The hon. member for South 
Birmingham (Mr. Amery) made a speech yesterday which showed 
that he knows more* about .all these communications than .anybody 
ought to know outside the Government. Then there was the 

circumstantial statement, which appeared in the Ttmrs this morn- 
ing from its Special Corre.spondent in Dublin, How do these 
things got ont ? I am perfectly certain that hon. members on 
all sides of the House must unite in condemning these leakages 

and tho methods taken to make them public. 

Wi iFHK DO We Stand Now 7” 

As I understand it, tho Government now repudiates the last 
two paragraphs of the statement that was handed to General Gough. 
It does not hold itself responsible for them. It says it did not 

It is perfectly true that the War Minister 
with them, bat, nevertheless, so far as the 

concerned, it does not associate itself with them, 
this document is an undertaking, the Govern - 
an undertaking minus tho two paragraphs, but, 
paragraphs, it is no undertaking at all ; it is 
General Gough of what his 
so tnat the effect of the Prime Minister’s 


sanction 
aays ho 


them, 
agrees 
Government is 
Aod so far as 
ment say it is 
minus the two 
simply • statement handed to 
duties are as a soldier, so that 


apeech this afternoon is to tell General Gcugh that tlie document 
mast be docked of these two final paragntpha. That puts him exactly 
where he was immediately before he wrote the letter ou March 20, 
He has received no reply to that letter and ho has received no guaran- 
tee which ho ean hitch o.j to that letter. General Gough has been 
told therefore, that he is a soldier and must do the duties of a soldier 
or resign his office, (Cheers.) Tf I .am wrong, having Tuadc that 
st»t«ment, it surely calls For a reply on behalf of the Government. 

A CuALLs:.\c.tvG Note. 

But, as T said at the beginning, we most not allow onr mirids to 
be diverted by what Sir Arthur Paget or anyoody else did, in reference 
to this nnfortuDate blunder and misnndcrstanding. The tiling this 
House hae got to settle now — Is it going to submit t<' the inter- 
ference of soldiers or is It not’ If it is not, then we have got to go on with 
onr basioess and our business is to pass tho Horne Rule Bill as quickly 
a» we poMibly can and get it inscribed on the Statute-bov>k under 
the provisions of the Parliament Act (icud Ministerial checiffi), and tlmn 
eie will take the crmsequeDcos whatever tliey may be. (Renewed 
oheers. ) I am bound to say that I eymjiathize with the Government 
in its position this afternoon. In the position, revealed in the White 
Paper, had been the Government’s position, the Government could 
IKwr hate Uv«d for 24 hoars. 1 am delighted that that is not the Govern- 
aaeot’s position. The discusaion this afternoon makes it clear once 
■more that we have got to brash aside these superficial accidents, and 
that we are going to take our stand again against the agitation which 
has been manufactured by hon. gentlemen opposite. They lost 
the support of the Hoase of Lords and they fell back on the 
support of Army ofliicers who share their political opinions. 

ILord C, Beresford (Dortsmouth, 0pp.) followed. 

Silf E. Grey’s Speech. 

’Sir IS. Grey (Northnuiberlaiid, Berwick): — The noble lord has 
4MBi]|tttliat|id a good deal of exceedingly soand doctrine both as 
to ilia ii^ratien of the military and naval services from all 
politics Shd as to the way in which orders onght to be receiv- 
ed. JEkl I cannot agree that it follows from what h^ said that the 
SccMftary for War shoald take his advice and insUt on resigning. 
What ought to be the motive that should guide mv/right hon. friend 
; in his present position 7 One motive only^ — ^namefy* * consideration 
(9| tho public interest, sod hy that consideration I trust be will be 


ruled. The questions Involved in this debate are larger than was 
realized when this subject was first raised. Surely after tho debate 
of yesterday and after such sjiceches as wo have heard from tho hon. 
member for Leicester this afternoon, no one in the House and most 
of all, no one on tho opposite side can doubt how large this question 
is, and also that it will become larger and graver and more serious, 
and more dangerous the longer it is kept up. (Cheers.) In what 
shall say, I shall endeavour by again restating the position of 
the Government, and clearing up the facts as far as we can clear 
them up, iD't to lead to contention or keep the question open, but to 
bring it to a close. 

Intention ok the Goveknment. 

The right hon. geutloman the fjcader of the Opposition made 
a point which the right hon. gen’lcman the niorabor for tho City of 
London also made when he said. What did the Government really 
intend in this matter ? What wo intended was expressed in the 
written instructions of March 11, which is contained in the Wliite 
Paper and for which the whole Cabinet is responsible, not in its 
actual terms, but the Secretary of State for War put it perfectly 
accurately, as the instructions for which the whole Cabinet is res- 
ponsible. It is .assumed — and 1 believe with all sorts of imputations 
and motives — that Govtunment really intended to go beyond that, and 
that they had much more in their mind. That is absolutely untrue. 

I will say no word which puts any responsibility or blame whatever 
upon General Paget. If there was a misunderstanding on his part 
it was an honest misunderstanding. 

r take next as indication of tlio Government what the right hod. 
gentleman opposite quoted as being the words of Sir Charles Ferguson, 
the officer: “Stcj)sbave been taken in Ulster so that any aggression 
must come from IMstcr.” On those words the right, hon. gentle- 
man puts the construction that Sir Charles Ferguson deliberately 
conveyed to a subordinate officer not merely that stops had been 
taken in Ulster, but that those ore the actual words: "Steps had 
been taken to LTovoko Ulster.” To the words taken literally in 
their moauing I have no ol>jc<;tion to make. They are very much in 
accordance with things 1 have eaid eontinually in my speeches in this 
nouse--that if violence was offered it would bo met by force. The 
meaning of that is not to provoke Ireland ; that is absolutely untrne. 

1 am told that Ihe belief Is firmly rooted in Ulster that warrants 
had luNin Issued for the arrest of certain persons. For that 
there is not an atom ol a foundation of truth. If there ho pro- 
vocation, and if prove, gallon arises in that way, is llio Government to 
be held responsible for provocation bociiuse of statements of that kind? 

Wo had apprehensions that any movomont, however purely 
defensive on our part, might lead to disturbances. Hon. 
members have expressed sometimes incredulity that there should * 
have been really such an appreliension on onr part. But have w« 
not reason for it ? (Cheers.) It is urged opposite too large a force 
and too many prec.aulions were taken for the object we had in 
view. I have heard in this House sometimes reproaches addressed 
to the (Jovornment for doing soinething with too weak a force 
when the object was simple and when their object was protective 
and defensive, and that the very weakness of tho force might be an 
incentive to some other responsible persons. That is the real 
dimension .and extent of tlie intention, the real policy, with which 
the Government undertoi'k the operations which have attracted 
BO much notice. 

Genera I, Goooh’s Letter. 

Now I come to this serious question which is raised by the 
letter General Gougli dated March 20, which contains tho 
terms " duty as ordered, ” to which I can see no possible objection 
whatever, and “ active opcratioii.s”. We cannot judge of the words 
without the context, before us. In any event, the mere movoraents 
»f troops is an active operation. (Opposition cries of " No, no. ”) 
Then you must have the context. These are mere quotations in 
General Gough’s lettt^r from what he hoard said. General Gough 
goes On in the next sentence to show that he is in doubt as to what 
is meant. Ho says: — 

" If such duty consists of the maintenance of order and the 
preservation of property, all the officers in this Brigade, including 
myself, would be prepared to carry out their duty. 

I agree with the noble lord opposite that the proper and 
efficient way of answering General Gough’s statement would 
have been to say at once: — " That is the proper construction of the 
orders given to jou. We have nothing more to do with those 
who are prepared to perform that duty. Resume your command. ” 
Just remember what the Secretary of State said. He had not 
that letter before him when ho sent his instructions that the officers 
who sent in their resignations should be relieved of their commands 
or their resignattoD should he refti.sed. He had not that letter 
before him. when did he get it? It was brought over when the 
officers came over. I understand that the hon. member for Leicester 
differentiates that particular letter entirely from the subsequent 
letter. For an officer who receives instructions to ask what he is 
actually intended to do is a perfectly legitimate question. In 
General Gough's first letter there is no question about tlie future. 

It is a question as to the actual meaning and scope of the actual 
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orders be bed received orelly. But the further letter which Genend 
Uuagh wrote oa March 2^ Mcetue to rue to make conditione not 
only about the future but about policy (checrb), aod as such it ia 
a letter to whieh do (hjvernnieut can powiibly reply by making 
eondltions or anythfug in the nature of tliem. (Cheers.) As to the 
f)*riioalMr reepooaibility for what appears in the paper as a reply 
to it, the Secretary for War has told the actual story. For the 
last two paragraphs of that reply, I heliove, uot tcchuicully the 
whole Army Council but tlie Secretary for War, Sir John F’rench, 
iHid the Adjutant-General were respouslhle. Tiie Cabinet are 
absolutely rosponsible for the first three paragraphs, which remain 
our considered opinion and which there is nu reason for us to alter 
in any way now. When we were responsible for those three 

paragraphs we l»ad not (ieneral Gongirs Idjitcr before us, and when 
ttie first draft was mode I Iwlievo that ovcui the Secretary for War 
had not that letter. When you come to the question of the mean- 
ing of the last two paragraphs you must read them together. If 
they are to be construed, as I l)<-!ieve tliey are to bo construed, so 
that, should the civil authority be unable to keep order in Ulster 
and a single polioemau need help, tliere is nothing to relieve anyone 
in the Army of bis obligation to give full assistanee, then I do 

see inueli fault to tiud with that meaning. When my right 

hon. friend said he stood hy those paragrapltx, that is the sense 
in whioh I understood liim to do so. 

“ Gbnkuau Goijou’s Ukioun was Fincon oition aj,, ” 

Then why d<» We not uceept responsil ility for tlio.so two 

paragraphs ? Bw^anse you have them, us they npjiear in tin’s paper, 
apparently in answer tcj a letter of (ieneral fonigh making oondi- 
tioUH, though the I'rime Minit-ter stated originally that (ieneral 
Gough’s return to his eofumatid >vas uneonditioiiul and h''eau.se he 
aaid the same to-day. ^( heers.) lie returned not as the resclt 
of any bargaining between himself and liis Majesty’s Government. 
Wo all know his reputation as that of a most gHlIant and 

COurageouH otiicer, who has the respect und admiration of all who 
know him ard his pnhlic leeor.l. Wlieu the iioi.le lord opposite asks 
what is hi.s positimi ill l ieliind, ( f e(.urse his position is tliut whieh 
the Prime Minister has stHled, (( )|ipo.s;tio(i cries of “ What is 
tlial ?” and Ministerial eiies of *• lie rc^igneil, No, he Is in 
his command now. It is perfei tly well Ivtio-.vn lo Gcm ial Goiigh 
what is the uetual answer of tlie Goxcnnnenc iir.d what llie p,).sii,ii,n 
ia. The first three panigruplis .'irc tlie juiswer of tle^ Government 
to General thnigh. We stand hy tlio.se and we are ce.s[a)iiKi(d'> 
for nothing elan. tCiieer.s.) 

if General (ilongh tliinks that the lust tvviv i'uragraph.s 
arc an answer in the negative, to hi.s i|iicsli(iti---‘'ln the eveol 
of tluv pu’eseat Home linlo Bill becoming law, cun wo l>e ervlied upon 
tr» cnforco it on Ulster under the expression of maiiitaioliig law and 
order?” — I want to remove that impression, I say definitely ho must 
Uiideriidand that he is putting qm'stion in tliat letter to which no 
Government can given uegativ'e answer (chefrs), and to wliieh even 
tho I<oad«r of the Opposition could not give a negative answer. I 
go further and I say that it is not qui'Stioii that an officer aliouid 
put. (Uheers.) 

The Pkosckct of ('okucion. 

When yon come to the question of the cejoreion of Ulster, to 
oonipel her to Huhmil to the operation of the Home Uule Bill, I 
would say this thut it fiuHily, uinler all eondi lions, it Iveciunes 
impoiisihle to make the 'vidt of the country as to the way in 
which the Irisli (piestion tliall be settled prevail by agiec- 
lacnt, then of course there will Ive nothing else for it i>ut tfic use 
of f(>rcp. ( Hear, hear. t But I trust, and I still believe, that that 
lime will ni't come. 1 look witti tho greatest reluctance — I would 
gay with the greatest loathing to the prospwt of having to ooerco 
even minority. Thit^'* of us in h s llmtse who in the old days 
coBfilatently ojgvosod the cieici-uv of iihei part of Ireland cannot he 
ex peeled to look forward witdv any I hu'g but the greHtest (iisliko to 
landing oyoriniclvcA In anylhuig whi d; mcams a policy of coercioti in 
IJlgter, 

I still hope that may be avoided by .son.;* agpeeinent. Now, I 
turn again to General Gough V huter iu wliich be aaka for c nditions 
with regard to future p‘>Ui y. An otHi'cr (.n>;hL not to ask .such a 
qtyestion and if he doe# ho muivt i'c tol 1 that no Gov'crnmeut can give 
an auswor. 1 thiuk it. ia nut in the inceiests of the discipline of the 
Army that olhiwe should a*k such questions, ft l.s quite true that 
if a conlJict on tho qneation of fsd'Cf n ose as reyards 'irders between 
the Government of the day aiui the .Army it might bring us very 
near a revolution; but then? ia nuo thing yrhlch would certainly bring 
«8 to a revoluthm, and that if auy Briti-sh Oovernmeot ever 
IkUowfvd itself to bt* put ia a position where it .smld U imputed to it 
that it havi taken its p,dicy from or allowed itspsdjcy to be intluenmvd 
by the politios 01 omeers 111 the Army. (Cheers.) That is why I 
say I UUove that this has arisen prginaUy out of perfectly honest 
miaonderethodinga, and 1 vloubt whetlmr (Jeneral Oou|h himaell 
cr>iiid l»ev<» mliaed the fire tJbat ho waft kindliug— perhaps lie does 
now aftiey the debate in the House-*— by pnUing what .t dare say 
appeared to him a perfect inoocoiit qneatton. Because yte consider 
that thia ineident is to be closed, as 1 trnst it insy i>e closed, it 
itt«at be eldfted ob the note that thtb'e is no oqiiesBon raised by the 




Army in respect to the orders given them snd, as regards poUey, thS' 
policy Is that of the Government which is not ioHaeoced by the Army 
or attempted to be infinenced by the Army, it is because we believe on 
that note ttio incident is to be closed that wo have laid these papers 
before the House, and my right hon. friend, the Secretary of State 
for War, has given the very frank explanation that be has of his 
own part In the matter and the Prime Minister has given an (^nsUy 
frank and authoritative statement of the position of the Government. 
(Cheers.) ; 

Mr. Holt and the Opposition. 

A SoBNS. 

Mr. Molt (Northumberland, Hexham, Miu.) said they were going 
to have an Army which should obey equally the orders of Liberal aod 
(Jonsorvative Governments, (Ministerial and Opposition cheers.) Other- 
wise they would have no Army at all. Hon. gentlemen opposite used 
to rely on the House of Ijords, but the House of liords had been 
crushed. Then they thought that possibly tbe Army might be a ' 
second string to their bow. (Loud Opposition oriea of ‘Never” aod 
“Withdraw,”) 

Major Arclier-shce (Finsbury, Central Opp.) Is tbe hon. 
member in order, .Mr. Deputy 8]>eaker, in grossly insulting the armed 
forces of his Majesty in tbe way ? 

The Deputy 8|>eaker. — I do not gatiier that there was anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. Holt. — Hon. gentlemen opposite have been thinking they 
could use the army a.-i H subsititutc for tho l.ords. ('Opposition cries 
of “Untrue” and “ Withdraw.”) 

The Deputy Speaker. — The hon. member is entitled to state his 
opinion. We arc hero t<' listen U> different opinions. 

Sir F. Banbury said the hon. member made his statement aa a 
Ktatement of fact, and the Deputy Hfieaker remarked that mem- 
bers often expressed opinions without saying that they were 
opinions, but Mr. Holt again raised a storm by explaining that after 
listening to Opposition srieeclies during tho last few years he had 
been luuibie to come to any other conclusion that it was their 
intention to use im. Army as a iiieaus of p'reveuting the decisions of 
this - • 


'I'he hon. member got no fiitiiier owing to loud cries of ‘irntrne.” 
'riic Deputy Spcalvcr onct* mo^•(^ apponled to tlie House to listen to 
o[iinions with wliioh they might not agree, and Sir W. Byles (Salford 
N.. Min.) nMuarked — It is after dinner, Mr. Deputy Speaker. 

Mr. Holt again rose, )ul wa.s unal lo to make himself heard amid 
the cries of “ Witluinvw,”. 

Mr, Butcher culled attention to thi? “offensive remark” of the hon. 
mcmi'ci for Abirth Salford, and 


The Dopiiiy Speaker said he had rebuked fiim at tlie inomeut 
without rising from the Chair. 

Mr. Holt, resuming liis speech, said that tho House of Uorda had 
failed the p.aily oppo.site, and lie thought they would find tho second 
.string to thoir bovr would fail them too. 

Mu. CiiAMUKunAiN's Deniai., 

Mr. A. Uharnberlain (Worcestershire, K.). — The hon. member 
contend that once we are n'turned hero we are to be masters with- 
out cheek or control. No member on th ? opposition side had 
oven claimed such right as that. (Ministerial cries of “You 

exercised it.”) Vou say that when we are in power tlw check 
does Ho e.xist, hut >ou never said that it ought not to exist. Now 
Wo have the lion, nmmhcr, with the approve! of his parly, claiming 
Dial that is the true interpretation vif out constitutional system. 
Tuat I.H tho claim fer Single-Chaiuber govornment carried to its 
extreme : and Single-Chamber government, the Foreign Seoreiary 
declared, is “death damnation, and destruction.” The hon. membair 
said it was the determination of every section of his party “not t<^ 
tolerate an Army which will not act for our side aa it will .for tho 
other.” We liave never asked, expected, or desired tliat tho Amy ,; 
should act for a party. (Cheers.) Our earnest object iu all th«ikr. 
anxious months ha!> been to prevent any party question i 

the discipline of the Ai-my. ‘ ' 

T welcome the interventi«>n this evening of the Seordtairy tef 


Foreign Affair.*^, but does the right hon. gentleman mean to 
that there is anything comparable between tbe coercion, whtibh h# 
admits tliat he contemplates in certain eventualities, of the great 
mass of the people of all chi.sseH in the north cast of Ulster altd ^whftt 
was called the coerciou practised by my right hon. friend Ohitef 
Secretary. (A Ministerialist. — “Why not?”) I will t(41 iBo hOtt. 
member why not. You may quote the exanvple of my right hOb, 
friend when tho Ulstermen fire into the honses of who'diritgree 

with them (cheers), when they tar and feather wotpeu Wh<> .disagree * 
with them (Miabtonal crie.s of “Oh” and Adwera)^ when 

they maim cattle (Ministerial interruptioihs OppthKtlon chaepj)--! 
until you accuse Ulstermen of those criiaWa (Mr. t)yion.*V“ 
accuse them” and Ministerial cries of “Whaiwboot the BhipykPd«0»,' 
aad prove that they have comnutted ih«h)> hecaoso sohiA meii^ 
Bocusations about very lightly (choBra and Oon»ter-*cheerii\^ yon eaiH'' 
not cite the action of my right hdQ. lriehd iiB any jprectwmrt to , tl^* 
ooereion yea are cont«niplaMng< (Oheen.) 


-- -V , 

' V. '.V..A 
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Penonal Eiperience deri?ed by the learned proprietor 
of tbe daily paper of our Moslem brotbers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i- Islam the leading 
dailj of Bombay, in the iesue of the SOth «)atitiary 1918, tvrites : 
‘‘The well-known native jihyHidan, Dr. Kalidas Motiraui of 
Rajkot, hag obtained numerous certifleates for his niedioines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
toales and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an r>ocasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vinced of th.e fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is thoi efore that 
we gpeoially recommend the use of the pills foi persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the beet choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the strengtli and rectifies all urinary 
dieoi^ers. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is used in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is reoom- 
msuded to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayorvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk is 
Bot that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
raoee of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
ten only (13s. 4d.), Postage extra. Ko Parhez necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 
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~ Our increasing output 

bears wituesa to the ever-grtwlng demand for 
our products for Cricket, Tennis, Uuokey and 
all games. Sportsmen realize that •* the 
Perfocta ” quality is unequalled. Graceful 
in design, they are lightly yet strongly made, 
giving pleasure to every user. 

At the same time we make other quali- 
ties — to suit every pocket and can surely 
please you. Many hundreds of Clubs and 
thousands of individual players are ueing uur 
goods to-day. r 

Why not send tor a Catahtguc now and 
join in their salisfootion. 
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H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Enortivcr, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Suunping Requisites and Ruhbe^r Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 
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ROYAL.— 

Standard 
Typewriter 
is b u i 1 1 upon 
the must ki tuple 
and p rac t i c al 
principles, 
eliminating a 1 1 
intricate 
working parts, 
and at the same 
time giving easy 
action and great 
durability. 

ROYAL.— 

Affords ev e r y 
advantage and 
meets every 
demand. 

ROYAL.-- 
Possesses a 1 1 

essential features to be found on the highest-priced machines, yet 
retains the HirapUcity, strength and convenience of the earlier models. 

ROT AL.— &av 0 s money after purchase, because the simplicity of 
its constrnction reduces to the miniinutn the cost of repairs, and 
maintonaiu;e. 

ROY AL h LATIJRLS Two colour ribbon, tabulator, back space 
key, \ isible-writing, l<nivorsal key-board, Light-running and 
Speedy. 

You will bo surprised at the many uow and exclusive features 
round on the ROYAL, tbe information is Free. 

Ask for it .Seeing is Iwlieving. 

“ Put IJs to the Test.” 

Royal Ty{»ewriter Coy: U. 8. A. 

AGENTS 8. F. CHISHTI & CO., 

Near Delhi London Bank, DELHI. 



SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD & BACKWARD. 

Silent, Strong & Durable. Supplies and Spare Party 

^Stoek(Hl by 

EAST WEST TRADING Co., 

Phone 78. DELHI Toleg. Eastwestco., 


A Turkish ex-ofhcial of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important bu'^iness for export and 
import: espi'.ciall}^ in miner, ils ; Ih'st rrlfreneiis. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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The Comrade. 


25^ Apftt 



Turn Your Leisure Moments into 


MONEY. 




Work at Home at your leisuro uiul earn more money. Inexperience no draw-back — 
ilisUince immaterial — if }’ou want to augment your income we can help you to do it. As 
much aa IIh. 3 a <lay can Ik; eariujd l)y deligent workci’^ — anywhere — of any caste, creed, 

or Nationality. Thousands arc alrea<ly turning their leisure moments into money 

then WHY NOT YOU ? ^ 

Ask For Porspeclus— Don’t put it off— Write To-day! 

SATISFIED WORKERS EVERYWHERE READ WHAT THEY SAY. 


1 ^^ 


Dt. Hohtak, 26th Sept. 1919. 

I nni in m-oipt of all yonr conimnnicuf ions for which I am mncli ohli^cd, Tfcrewifli I bend you Iwo 
dozena ol (Jent.'s sookb, kniticd <*x«( t to yc.iir kind instructions and trust thwo will meet with vonr kind 
n|.|)rov«l. Will y(»u pIcnM- allow ino to add that after a long and continued forbearance and* obedience 
I bavo now l in a position to cdTcr niy sincere thanks for yonr kind treatment, and ahall be glad to recom- 
niciid you t<i any of Ibo enquirers, and you may rest assincd to refer me to your uew coubiituents. I am 
also ready to leach and give every possible help in my power to those who might stand in need of it. * Tank- 
ing you in aiitieipalion of tiro same. 

(Hd.) ]{. S. ASGIIAH HASAN (Alig.) 


GENZ, WEELER & CO., 


(Dept. 36) 11-2, Lindsay Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


Wanted. 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address .—CONSTANTINOPLE, PLACE DU TAXIM No. 8. 


The Jeune Turc in the organ td the modern life of 
New Turkey. 


A emn})('t(.nt Proof Render for the Comrade. Only 
such perso IS as liuvo got gmod Newspaper experience 
sliould apply witl. txrpics of testimonials and stating 
the minimum salary they expect to. 

The Manager, 

The Comrade^ 


The Jeune Turc gives the most exact and early infor- 
Tuation alK)ut the Political, Economical nnd bocini 


Delhi 


Wanted. 


life of the. Ottoman Flmpire and of the Balkan 
States. 


The Jeune, Turc pnblishes Political, Literary and 
E(X)iK>miotil artir'les on all questious connected 
with the New East and teems with humorous 
literature palpitating with Politiwd life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkic and the BsJkan States 
OUi^t to subscribe 


Suhsoriberb to a high clans monthly periodical, the Pnnu9-{~ /Chwat 
devoted to the caubc of Urdu literature and the preservation of th« 
old Mohamedaii culture. Annusl subscription Its, 8, 

F rom the contributor of The “ Comrade ” Its 2 only. 

Money ordors and orders for V. P. P. should reach tha ofBo« 
beh^re I at May. 

The Manager y 
The Faxds-i-Kuival ’* 

PATIIANKOT. 


FOR THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

A paper, haying the greitett circidalion in the East 


SolMcription for Foreign (Jountriet : 

For ft ywtr tU. 24/- For 6 raontha Rft. I5f A for 8 inontha Rg. 7/8/- 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Dost Mohamed. 

A weekly Review of African and Oriental PolUi<<a, Lifeffttttr^ 
Finance and Commerce. Price 6d. |>er copy 12/C per ftauam. 

Also Published Quarterly at 6/— per auBUtu. 

Apply to — 

TUE MANAGER. 

7'h$JiJnc<uiTiw^and0r^miReH 
..i' Fleet StrHt^ ' ^ 


PitBiad awi PftMlM ky 8aoiq AM Kaa* m Tka OOKftAMi A Tn RAwnAfto taM, Zweha^i-Cki^ DtOUti 


..ft ia',* 
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JMRA MILLIA ISLASU n 

hfHwJe. 

A Weekly Journal 

Edited by - Mohamed AH 


SUQd aprigbt» speak thj thought, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share ; 

Be bold, proclaim it ererywhere; 

They only lire who dare t 

— Ifoms. 


Vol» 7. Sinai* Cot*jr 


Delhi : Saturday, May 2, 1914. 


Annual Subseriplion 
Indian Rs. 12. Fnreita 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

jSvhscnbfvK fve rviueattid tn '.fuotr ifa' Suf/'it'nhfr y t\t/mi fr m yt fvt/ 
comiHunicution to Ifn? Manager othototsie thy ojjict mlf not hr 
rf/fporutible for any delay in rrply .mj (n mich contvmni cation 9. 



The Week. 

VUkcf. 

’^London, April X!4, 

Mr. Austin Chamberlain has given oolite of a Resointioo, 
anovittg that in view of the seriousness of (Tovermnent s ooutempiated 
naval and military movements in Ulster, the iocoroplcteness und 
inaccuracy of the Minliiters* slatementK and the tailiue of the 
Oo'&ernment to deal frankly with the situatiDii there should he a 
full and impartial em|niry into sJl ( ircnmfitsnee,. 

Lotoion, April So. 


Volunteers wers mobilised throughout IJltiter jenterday evening 
witli the utmost secrecy. It is estinvated tliat 27,000 turned out. 

Awi don . April So. 


Seventy thousand riflesl were landed in I'lster last night for 
▼ohmteets. They were ephveted inland in two hundred motor cars. 
Ilnhitteation last night wa.s tn Belfast district only. This diverted 
attantion while the steamer ‘•Fanny” transterred rifl<« to a 
geiiilU mft. 






.if' 


kloet of the rifles were lsit4ed at I»ai^' 4m 
Bangor and Donaghuadeeu Many m^hteeM 
nftd pollen tern Mpleeif b^lnf nhnWe eyen lo 
The flfit ooneijgnmeni 







/jalet . 

Um remainder at 
on duty at Lame 
eommimicats with 
•i four o’clock 




in the morning and others were distriboted in nearer counties. 
The plan succeeded without a hitch. 

London, April 87. 

Kstiroates as to the number of arms imported into Ireland now 
vary between 24,600 and 40,00(» with from one million to three 
and half a million cartridges 

London, April 27. 

Newspapers state that troop trains have been ordered for oon- 
reyauce northwards of West Kent llegiment and Vorkshire Regi- 
inont from Dublin and Manclieeter itegimont from (Inrrah. It 
is l>elioved that proclamation of martial law is imminent. 

London, Agril 27'. 

The If-aily Mat! says tliat the above named Kegimonts arrived in 
l>uhlin to day. 

The Daily .S’eir* states that Kriday night's crimes are no longer 
preparations ior rchcllion. They were rebellion with every circumstance 
of rebellion. The paper di niand an immediate change in the Govern- 
ments policy towards I Isterand the punishment of every participant 
in Friday night’s incident, 

The Doily Chronic/r demands that Sir Edward Carson and his 
colleagues sliall no longer be allowed to play with fire. It says 
Governiueat's immediate duty is to punish Friday’s crimes snd to 
draft in troops to oonflseate imported arms. It says that a rseolnte 
policy may meet the trouble but otherwise worse trouble will meet us. 

London, April 27. 

Mr. As(juitli, Mr. CUiurchill and Sir tiuhn Simon to*dsy 
conferred at 10 Downing Street with regard to the Ulster question. 
Uithortu there have been no movements of troops in Ireland. Volun- 
teers are w.alching the Police in case they attempt to seiise arms. 

London, Api^l 27. 

Cast niglit there was renewed activity in Ulster between Bangor 
and Newtonavds. Fifty motor cars were engaged in transporting 
rifles and ammunition. Special volunteers worked unimpeded, the 
Foliee expecting warrants which did not arrive. 

Ltmdon, April 27^ 

. Seme ninety questions regarding Ulster were asked at question time 
in the House of Commons to-day. They were answered in silence, 
the position being regarded as too grave for the continnance of 
recent angry retorts. Sir Edward Carson and Captain Craig sat 
among the Opposition benches. Replying fo Mr. Lough on the 
subject of recent importation of arms into Ulster Mr. Asqnith 
said that in view of this grave aud unprecedented outrage the 
House may rest assured that Government will take without delay 
projier steps to vindicate the authority of law and to protect officers 
and servants of the King (loud clieers) and His Majesty’s subjects 
in the exercise of their duties and enjoyment of their legal right. 

London, April 28, 

Unionist papers continue to publish columns of description 
regarding gunrunning in Ulster. They declare that not another 
rifle is now required by volunteers. The work of distribution in the 
province is nearly accomplished and arms have been securely hidden 
in small lots. Hundreds of motors were employed. As an instance 
of secrecy observed, it is stated that in a procession of sixty-four 
cars, the only man aware of the destination was the leading 
driver. 
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London, April 28. 

Tha ataamar ‘‘Roma" baa been datained at Ayr. on a cfaarga^f 
illegal eaniaga of arms. It is allaged that the “Roma” was about 
to sail lor Ayr on Friday night when she was seized by (Hstar 
▼oluotaera. Volunteers employed her in taking amts from tbe 

gooronnar to JHelfast. The crew were poweriess. 

' Londofi, April 28. 

Thrilling description is gireo of the adventures of the gunrunner 
\ , llorwegain hooker “Fanny.” She tram p<id the seas for three weeks 

: in gales without papers. She was three times repainted and 

re'Christeoed. She eventually anchored in yarraouth Hoads to 
‘ provision and repair. A man went thence London got in t^iuch 

; with Ulster and then went to Lundy Island where he met “Mount- 

joy” which was chartered and manned by ilhe Volunteers. Arms 

I were transhipped in the first place one hundred miles Hoiith of 

t Toskar Rack and in the (.eeoud place to Cardigan Bay whence 

i “Monntjoy,” in the guise of a collier leisurely proceeded to 

i leister, a member of tlic ( Inter Unionist Council boarding her 

f at sunset 00 Friday and dire^rting the run to Larne. 

> London, April SH. 

Telegrams from Belfast state that it is niinonred that certain 

troops, ordered north during the week-end, asked for conditions 

> of service. They were j)repar<;d to mobilise, hut refused to wage 

■ war against Ulster and to shoot those under the Hag. Conseijiiently 

the orders were cancelled. 

Loiiduit, April 28. 

lo the House of Uonimous to-day. Mr. .kusten Chamhorlain 
submitted his motion tor an impartial inquiry into the movement 
of iroo|>s in Ulster. He emphasised that Government had refused 
iofunnation and had refused to publish the instructions given to 
Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur i'agot or what Sir Arthur Paget 
had told the Officers, He proceeded to accuse Ministers of making 
grossly and Hagrantly inatxMirate statements. They seemed as regards 
the. Naval movement to he unable to distinguish between truth and 
uotruth. Indeed the whole story of the Government was incredible 
while the talk about stories was a mere pretence to t orer the move- 
ment of an overwhelming force with a view to coercing Ulster. He 
demanded a full and impartial inquiry amid cheers. 

Mk. Ciu;kchii.i-’8 IIkci.v 

Mr. OliUi'cliill said this was a moat audacious rote of censure 
and a most impudent demand for a judicial inquiry on record. 
Uomplaioant should ocuuo to a court witli oleen hands; hut there 
were Sir Kdward Carson and Captain Craig fresh from gun running 
exploits. He asserted that subsequent events had proved fatal 
to the motion. It looked like orituinal classes moving a vote of 
censure on the Police, (Opposition; — '‘You have not arrested 
tbe criminals”') Mr. Churchill declared that the Conservatives were 
oommitted to tampering with the Army and tbe Navy and smugltng 
ame by moon-light. He asked them to think how these doctrines 
would apply in I ndia and Egypt. 

Mr. Ohurohill prefaced the peroration to his speroii by appealing 
to Sir Edward Carson who was running risk in the strife to tun 
riak for peace, aiding: — *T am running some little risk in what 
1 now say.” He accused those who were preparing for a civil war 
of having other piirfHises than that of wanting to subvert the 
regtilar system of parliamentary Gfivurnment. Govcruinent would 
not oae L>roe till force was used against the representatives of law 
and oriler. Me defended the right of Government to throw troojis 
into iBster to arrest loaders and to take other drat-tic inoaHures, 
bnt considered them inadvisable iu the r ircumstauces with which 
t h ey bad to deal. Uc asked the LL'use even iu that last period 
io seek a better solution than a civil war and alluded to the anxiety 
felt by every friendly# country owing to the belief that the balance 
of power would prescutly be changed. Foreign countric.H did not 
realise that external ditit< ultics would dispel iuternal diseenstous. 
y that wae feasible at a higher call of palrl«)ttsm, why not at a 
call of internal amity. 

Groat importance attached iu the lobby to Mr. t’hurchiirs 
peroration. It is considered that the Kuggestion, however vague 
is a great advance on G(.vernment's original p?oj)-.»sal« and indi- 
cates that Government is feeling its way towanL a Federal solution. 

lirrUn, Apt ' I 29. 

The \uti(in<4l 'Aeitifiuf «ay« tliat " Fanny’s ” consignment 
of arms for Ulster consisted of iffO.Oi'O .Vmerican ^msll-calibre 
rifles and three million oartridgsi*. 

Tht Ulster Crisis. 

IjOndnii, ,Wth April. 

The majority in the censure motion inciudeU 7(t Nationalists and 
fit) Labourites. 

The Cenuoona was deeply moved by Mr. Balfour’s peroration 
in which he eloquently described his whole life's work to make the 
United Kingdom one nation under one Parliament and to make 
Ireland content under that Parliament by removing ell her grievances. 
This life work had been shattered by the eatablishment of a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. Even if Ulster ware excluded therefrom, so far 


from that being a triumph, the pasaage of Home Rule with exolnaioD 
would be regarded by Mr. Balfour aa a dieaater. 

r. Asquith made a speech thereafter in which he said that tbe 
debate would be remembered uot so much for the exposure of the 
myth of a plot which never e.xisted as for tbe speeches of Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. Balfour, wliich might prove to be landmarks in the 
history of this controversy. It was impossible to listen to Mr. Bal- 
four’s speech without lively emotion. He iiad never heard in the 
Commons a more remarkable, more h>uohiug, more ap{>ealiog avowal/ 
hut it amounted to tliis that Mr. Balfour was constrained to admit 
that uncontrolahle forces had l>ecn too .strong for him, making him 
re< (>gnige that Home Rule in some slmne was inevitable. 

The opinion is strengthening that the time limit for the exclusion 
of I'lster will l»e abandoned. It is expedited that Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Redmond will take part in Ihe next conferences between tbe 
party leaders. Yesterday’s debate was also remarkable for its varying 
tone. It opened iu warlike manner i)ut ended pacifically. Mr. 
Churchiir.s offer of an olive branch proved to be the te.\t of tJie paoirifl 
utterances of Mr, Balfour. Sir E, Carson and Mr. Booar Law. Tbe 
last named invited Mr. Asquith to renew conversatious and offered to 
stand a.side and let f.ord Lansdowne or Sir E. Carson negotiate. Mr. 
Asquith e.xpre.ssed hi.s opinion that the road to settlement wae not 
through bargaining on the fhx>r of the Comraon.s. Ue said there 
must be uo settlement liehind tl»e ba'k.sof I’lsterruen or other 
Irishmen. 

The fifth Cabinet of this week met to-day. It was also the moat 
prolonged of the five. It is underst<.iod that time was devoted to 
considering the Irish settlement. The brighter outlo(»k of yesterday 
evening was maintained to day, and there are great hopes thet m 
round table conference will be arranged. 

Advices from Belfa.st report that a general optimistic tone prevails 
there since the latest es'ents at Westminister, but distrust of the 
Government's hana sj>oradically expressed. 

Three cruiscr.s were observed patrolling off Lough Foyle ihw 
morning. It was l>elinved in Londonderry that their presence was 
<lue to the report winch has since provinl unfounded of the landing 
of arms at fnicshowen from America for the Nationalist. 

The Greek Church. 

I he (>ecumeuical I’atriarcli has apiwaled to the C;iar for the pro- 
tection of membeis of the Orthodox Church. It is stated in Athena 
that the ('xar has given i l.OOO towards the fund to assist refugees 
and has iostcucted the Russian Minister to (ionfer with his Briliah 
and French colieague.s with a view to securing a cessation of tbe 
ill-treatment of member*! i»f the Orthodox Church. 

Austria and the Balkans. 

The statement of Count Bcrchtold. Auatro Hungarian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to the Delegations affirmed Austria-Hungary’s 
desire to see Turkey, who despite tlie losses of the war remained a 
atrong element in the East, consolidate her possessions. He declared 
that Austria Hungary attached great imporiauce a continuance of 
the Ottoman factor in undiminished strongtli on both politiiial and 
economic grounds. Ho praised Great Britain's conciliatoriuess in the 
Balkan crisis, which he declared largely contributed to the j>eacefui 
settlement, and emphaeised the friendship binding the Dual Monarchy 
and Great Britain. 

The Minister announoed that so many thiiuaauda <>( Chriatiiui 
refugees continued to arrive in Salonika that it was difficult to 
provide shelter for tliem. 

The Turkifb Naxy. 

(JonrhtnittlOfde Motj/ lit. 

The Committee which has been entrusted with tbe expenditure of 
the public subscription to increase the Navy, which now amounts 
to .f 4.^<b(>00, anriouucee that the I’orte has ordered another Dfeadb 
nought- from Messrs. Armstrong, making three. Six destroyws 
aud two submarines have also been ordered in France. The 
deems tlicse measures necessary owing to the Greek iudets of 
last March. 

University of Cambridge. 

London, April 2A» 

In a few weeks, the University of Cambridge will publish docu- 
ments consisting, of important variants of the text of ihe Kdran 
contained in Palimpsest purchased from Mrs. Agnes Lewis is > 
IH96 Doctor Mingana of Syro-Chaldeap Settinary House, only 
deciphered the Koranic text under the upper patriotic text in 
November. Some of the pages were appiureutly written : before 
Mobamed's amanoanris Zaid Ibo Thiubt compiled of tlie Texttut 
Receptus of Koran. 
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Anti-Creek Outburst. 

Athens^ April 2^. 

The police at Sinjrua have ordered all Oroch snhjccJs to leave 
at once. The Creek Consul called on the Vali in connection with 
Um order, but was not received. lie was told that the V ali had 
^00 to the conntrj. 


and Kubstance of all this rather farcical drama on the part of the 
Opposition 18 the fact that the hands of the Government have been 
enormously Ktrongthened and the Liberal party’s position in the 
House of Coimnons uitli tlie aid of the Irish Nationalists and Ihe 
Labour I'urty has never been more secure than it is to-day. 

Mn. lianKoun as a Park Aoitator. 



Our London Letter, 

Lnvilon, April 10. 


ThR PoI. 1TI« A1. SlTCATlOV, 


Thb second reading of the Home Rule Bill has been carried in 
the Honfic of CoinmoiH vith ihe handsome majority of «o. The 
Parliaineiitary dolmtc on Monday last, before the division took 
place, was not of any partienlar signiticanee. Tiie (,'haneejlor of llie 
Exchequer was mifortunaUly unable to be pnseiit, owing to indis- 
position, but Mr. Binell, wiio wound up for the Government, im- 
pressed the House with u speech that was full of lucid expressions 
and convincing arguments'. Tlie Chief hocrctaiy lor Ireland made 
it abundau'ly I'lear that Mr. .'Vsquilh's olVer of temporary exclusion 
lor lllsier is stiil open, but the Cousorvalivo Leadti’s attitude, wliieh 
was hardly concilia ory, does not at present remier the situation very 
hopeful, thougii it is only fair to umiition that iSi,- Kdoard Carson 

has at lust thoroughly realised the gravity oi the pr-ibitui and his 
wpci'ch on Monday night plainly indicHted that he would be willing 

to negotiate with a view to a poacclul solnlio' . Tliere i.s also a 
distinct Htgn of wiilingneSH for n conciliation and peace '-isil.le .imongst 
the back benches on both sides and, fur tim piesdit nt any rate, 
the House has adjourned for tlie brief Kaster recess full of Jiopes 
Kveryhndy, from the serious politician to the man in the street, 
Kecma for the moment infected with the holiday mood and, unless 
any particularly vital developments occur, which are not likely, tlie 
prospects for the subsequent jirogress of the Homo liul« Bill and 
its eventual enuctmeut are wry favouiable indeed. 


The Prime MlniBtcr, as Reuter has, of course 
you, has been returned for Last Life uiiopjiosed 


of the Hecretaryship tif State for War. His 
overland to Scotland lust week was the hit: best 
has ever paid to Lib< ralisrn. Mr. Asquith s spe* 
euts at Ladybank, in wliicli he maicly 
Home Rule and the Army, has 


abend/ inb'rrncd 
on bis acceptance 
trinmpbal progress 
ti'ibulc the cv/untry 
h to liis corjstitu- 
leal!, with the quf’Slion.s of 
found an echo throughout, the 


Kingdom. His siugnificiuit w..rda -n r Teienco to (he Anuy’s par- 
tieipatlon in politics — “ilic Army will beat nothing of politics from 
me and I in turn expect to hoar nothing of podtics from the.\rmy”— 
have put the whole case in a nutsfiell and people of all shades of 
opinion are in full agreement with him on tluit in portunt point. It 
i«lbe sacred duty ot the Army to unhesitatingly obey the orders of 
its legally constituted auih(>rities. The Conservative parly ban 
tried its utmost to use tbe A rfijy as a pawn in Rie polithsl game 
but ha« signally failed in this trick, the meanest possible trick ti at 
«ottld ever be imagined. The Opposition had an excHleut, oppor- 
Uniiy before them in F.a'^t Fife to vindicate their honour »n<l to 
joetify their recent action both inside and outside Parhament. Even 
m sBheUntiol fall in Mr. Asquith’s maioriiy would have certainly 
been rightly interpreted by the country ns a strong condemnation of 
Ihe Goverument’s policy. There wore no side issues before the 
eketorate in East Fife and nobody was niore amxious t!»an Mr. 
duKidith himself to put the question of the Army to the forefront 
ia^e constituency. As a matter oi fact he did so in no unmistakable 
langdige at Ladybank and yet the Conrervatives. who are never 
tiled of declaring that the country has lost its confidence in the 
pfesent Qovernroeut, have refrsed to avail Ihemselves of sucli a 
a^endid chance. They knew that it wonid be suicidal to appeal to 
nia East Fife electors on the vital issue that baa been eo rccklci^sly 
inisedi by them in the House of Commons. They weie perfe- tly 
•ware tliat no sane constituency is prepared to proclaint that in 
liitnre the regimental meM-house is to be the legislative chamber of 
nation. They were absolutely convinced of the fact that no elector 
oOnld or would vote for the party that has done its best to convert 
ths people's army into that of ths Conservative party. Hence their 
not to oppiote Mr. Asquith’s candidature. AH their talk 
etc., whm^^ has prompted them 

Id course, must, of conrse, be at once dismissad as useless 

ridiei^oas. It U nothing of the kind. Only certain knowledge 
«f a entthing defeat at the polla has prevented them from putting 
ll^ir candidate In the Held and tiielr refuel toiiavs anything to do 
sHth tW grapes^V deceives no one hat /ibemsslvss. The snm 
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“'Sub Rosa” writes a most interesting article in the Dail^ Newn 
and Lu.Mltr on the lather uiiexpecied uppeaiance of Mr. Baifour in 
Hyde i’urk last Ssturday on the occasion of the Unionist demonstra- 
tion nguiost Home Rule. Tlie “gentlemanly’’ party has always 
tif'iiti'd public (lemonstnitiuns by the Lub.jiir and Liberal parties 
iiiul olio 1 Hsi^ociation.s with contompt and has hitherto con- 
sidered such uioveiuenfs us “infra dig” for themselves to un- 
dertake. Eight long and weary years, during which they 
have been ploiigbing the sands of Uppositiun. have at last 
rendered the Conservative party desperate and on Saturday 
last London was freely treated to a most extraordinary sight of 
witnessing noble lords, ex (Cabinet Ministers and even an ex- Prime 
Minister in tlie unique role of Hjde i’atk agilators. The present 
wicked Governiiieiit is solely respoiihible lor the deep depth of 
humility to wliicli the “m isii cialic” party lias sunk or rather been 
forcibly reduced to. “J n,ay sav,” proceeds iJie writer, “that if 
I bad been asked a week ago if ibe njq-iaiance of Mr. Balfour as an 
agitator ill flule I’aik could beregiiiUd es a ju i babilitj , I should 
luive said at once that the answer was in the negative. 1 sliould havo 
givi n that answer ss » rcMilt, of the study of his balutR derived from 
looking at the past. He lias bitberto regaided Hyde Park demonstra- 
tions with serene contempt. Foine years ago there was a tiemendoue 
meeting there to oppo^e his Church Eduialioii Bill, and when he 
was asked some question in the Honse about the demonstratinii he 
turned to th' se, silting near him and said in bis well-known style of 
polite bewildci rnetit, ‘f,et me see — wbere. did lliis gatliering take 
place?’ Hyile Pai k demonst rat ions then appeared to be beneath 
his notice — but he has tmvv dir covered tlinl if a man would avoid 
being forgotten he must keep ‘in the movement.’ Of coniFe, we 
all know that Mr. Balfour has on oeoasioii announced that ho is a 
democrat — but this has been regarded as ‘only his fnn.’ Times, 
however, change, and men liavc to change with them, and so the 
Rt. Hon, gentleman no longer diKiiiisscR Itib-lhnmping in Hyde 
Park as belonging to his ‘ newly-discovered ‘category of negligibi- 
lity.’ 1 Wonder whether, owing to the seriousness of the political 
situation, he will takir to smoking a short clay pipe, and addreBsing 
his fellow men as ‘old mateye.’ And I should like to know what* 
Mr. Bonnr Law thinks about this arriusing incident. Mr. Balfour 
may m xt uppenr "n a picKh in Trafalgar square, or speak a few 
words of encoiirngement lo a crowd of strikers on Tower Hill. If 
so, the oUicia) Leader of tlie Opposition in the House of Commoiia 
will find liis predecessor quite a dangerous rival. Mr. Balfour has 
shown by bit prowess at golf, and tennis, at theology, and, 1 am 
told, at the grand piano, what can l e done by plnik and persistence, 
so that if he is now about to oin'c (,ut ns a sf nel-coiiier (<tator he 
may he colled hack to tlie Icader.sliip after all. Up) to now that 
recall, which was confidently exjieoted by some, has not been beard. 
But this Hyde Park experiment is a bold one. It shows that Mr. 
Balfour means busiuess, and he must have taken great trouble over 
ihe affair, .hs it is said that he asked several people ‘Where is Hyde 
Park?’ in order to get there in time to do his turn. Did he stand 
on an upturned tub, or was he in the cart, or up a tree ? It is to be 
hoped tl:Rt someone has noted down all details and piarticulars for 
the sake of historians in the future, and in order that one of the 
most idctiiresque incidents in tlie history of tlie Park may be fittingly 
preserved. Some s.ay that he took his coat off, and others contradict 
this. What is wanted is an official and authoritative version or 
record of tlie whole affair. 

“And where was Lord Lansdowne — that other sturdy non-party 
democrat? It seems to me that he missed the chance of his life, aod 
in cmiseipuence the public missed a treat. To have seen Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne appiealing to the great heart of the people, and 
bawling to a record gathering of nurse-girls from the eiibnrbe, 
would have given the crowd an unrivalled opportunity of enjoying 
gome competitive and genteel tub-thumping. Mr. Bui four has long 
since proved his versatility, and la^t Salurday’s show gave him an 
op>portnnity of at last playing the part of an opon-air agitator. la 
it true, I wonder, that he carried his umbrella ‘at the trial’ — to 
use Mr. Garvin's phrase, meaning, pverhat s, ‘trial’ that he waved 
a little flag and saluted «Sir Edward Carson in the best mili- 
tary style? All this is being proudly related by his arlmirera. 

It is whispered that ho has enlisted in the Ulster Volunteers, and 
will shortly appear in uniform, having already been given high rank 
in the band. When such a man takes up the business of an agitator 
there ig no holding him hack. He has lost much time to redeem, 
and 80 he is now prepared to rival the British Army in going 
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aoywhere and doinsf anythinsf. Having resolved to nnderta.ke thia 
democratic new departure, and seeing the nectwity t»f doing the 
thing well, an becoineK a belated convert, what was Mr. Balfour a 
main theme in the Park? It was an honest, manly, heart-to-heart 
appeal against anything of the nature of Coercion in Ireland! 1 am 
told that at some of his hearers thought that he was joking, 
and that he had come to provide a little comic relief in the midst of 
dear and stern oratory. Hut no! — Mr. Balfour has become a ‘very 
different man,’ and he who covered Non-Oonformists with ridicule 
when they offered passive reMistan j« to his Kdacation Act now pleads 
for the sacred rights of the Ciirragh consci^mcc, and he wh ) employed 
troops to help the landlords in evicting peasants in Ireland, troops 
who were told not to hesitate to shoot, is '^ow shocked at the bare 
notion of coercion. Ho is one of the most interesting converts 
known to history. 

“Hut his appearance as an oj»en -air agitator in Hyde Park shows 
how quickly we have triivolled and how far we have moved within 
a very few years. It seems but yesterday that when he wanted to 
strip up Liberal legislation, all be bad to do was to call round at 
Lansdowno House, and there, in company with the noble Maniuis, 
the trick could Ixi played without any fuss or (luster. It is a long 
way, in one sense though not in another, from that faraoiw house 
in a famous square to a porch in Hyde Park. He lias managed 
to travel that jourucy — perhaps lie could say with truth, ‘I didn t 
want to do it’ — but necessity hath no law. And ho has bad bis 
reward, for has not Mr. (jlarvin likened him to .\chilles (who is also 
represented in Hyde Park) returning to the fight before Troy? The 
simile may not be quite oncournging to somo gentlemen on the 
Tory front bench, for Achilles come back only when myrmidons and 
others on his own side wore in a hopeless mess. And directly ho 
did come back he took the load at once ainl beyon 1 all qiiestion. 
Is this what is going to happen in regard to tills later Achilles.’ 
1 cannot say, but if the eloquent classical allusion has any ap- 
propriatouofis it may turn out that tim lly. le Park jierch was but a 
atepping- stone to the post (/ leader.” 

DisMiHKAn OK .Mu. Auvoi.i/s (.’ahk. 

The Judicial Committee of llio Privy Council, at which there 
wore present on Monday Lord Slmw, Lord Moulton, Sir John Kdge 
and Mr. Atneer All, as yon are already aware, has disrnisHcd the 
appeal of Mr. Channing Arnold, tlie editor ajid proprietor of ilie 
“Burma Critic,” from a conviction of defamation and a senlemre of 
one year’s imprlsounumt by the Ohii f Court of Lower Hurtna. The 
proceedings were taken under the Indian Penal Cv>de by a district 
magi.strate, wlko alleged that Mr. Arnold d.’.fumud him in two 
articles headed “A Mockery of British Justice.” 

There is nniveraal sympathy felt here for Mr. Arnold among the 
♦ntire Indian (iohmy on the failure of his appeal. Commenting on 
the result of his esse, the IPi's/rm'ffA/cv ^iatrite pro'ceds as follows: — 
*',\t the aatne time it IN only ^air to Mr. Arnold to point out that 
he was moved to action by an honest view that theio bad been a 
raiaenrriago of jnutico, As to that, it is to be noted that the Privy 
■Oouncil expressly declares that ‘they find themselves in entire agroC' 
mont with the learned judge,' who (m the Burmese Court) said 
*U is n<»t surprising that there should be indignation and hot 
foaling on the part of the Hympathisors with the mother of the 
child Aina, and good roason for feelings of indigriatiou at some of 
the conduct — the admitted conduct — of Mr. McCormick. However 
strong hie inclination for amatenr d<*ctc.ring may have boon, there 
waa no jnstifioation for that. It was a thing that no man with a 
proper sense »f deqnncy should have done.” 

Again a little lat.«r the Privy Conned says : — "After investigat- 
ing the facts and declining to commit, lie (Mr. .\ndrow) went on to 
eay that in his opinion Mr. McCormick's ..onduefc was pure aud 
philanihropio. Their liordshipN cannot agree with such an ujiiuiou, 
and their views coincide wit)» tiiose of the Clii»;f Justice on that 
anbjeot.” 

It is only bare justice to Mr. .\rnoI 1 tliat these passages shouid 
be borne in mind in onaecfcion with his appeal that has failed. 2 

TflK Ist.AMl,: SOOIKTV, 

At to-day’s Juma Namat at Lindsay Hall, hold under the 
ans|>iceH of the Islamii’. Society, a Young Turkish lady. Miss 
Ataallah, was amongst the worshippers. This lady’s brother, who 
was undergoing a conrse of inatrootion in aviation at Hendon about 
two years ago, had served the Society faithfully ou the Committee 
for some time and consequently his sister’s gonial presence amongst 
tts this rooruing at Lindsey Hall was particularly welcome and 
appreciated by the members of the Society present. Miss Ataullah’s 
sister is a medical student at the Royal Free Hospital for 'Women 
in London, she in to be heartily congratulated on her enlistment as 
a worker in this noble branch of science and she will carry our good 


wishes for her success in her future medical work in Turkey. Yet 
another piece of evidence as to the advancement of Turkish women! 

The UosiMTALiTY Committee. 

This Committee, of whose aims and objects I have briefly 
acquainted your readers in my letter of last week, held their first re- 
ception last Saturday afternoon at 25, Park Lane, the palatial resi- 
dence of Sir Phillip Sassoon, M. P. A very large gathering of 
Indian and English people was present and Lord Haldane delivered 
an informal address on the (xjcasion. The Lord Chancellor referred 
to the fact tliat his interest in India, and particularly Indian philo- 
sophy, had been roused as long back as his stndent days at the 
Edinburgh University, when lie happened to have had a very for- 
midable rival in an Indian fellow student in almost all the examina- 
tions for which he bad sat. Sometimes, acciirding to Lord Haldane, 
the Indian beat him "hands down,” while on other oocasions. Lord 
Haldane, or Mr. H. B. Haldane as he then was, succeeded lu bowling 
his Indian rival over. The keen competition and the healthy rivalry 
that had evidently ekistod between the two, wo were told, had only 
cemented their friendship still closer and had created an unusual 
degree of mutual regard and admiration between them. .After 
knowing all this, one wonders whether the present occupant of the 
Woolsack would not have really done better at the India Office. 

Soon after the guests had a.s.semble(}, we were unexpectedly 
afforded the unique experience of witnessing the hurried entry of 
Sir Edward Carson into the bnlldiug, not as a guest but as a 
"deserter” from toe adjoining Unionist domonstraciou in Hyde 
Park. Sir Edward had been “mobbed” by his sympatheiio sup- 
porters, who were determined to "chair” him, after the demonstra- 
tion was over. The Irish Unionist Leader was too exhausted to 
accept thi.s further recognition of bis services to the “cause” on th» 
purl of bis followers and ho literally ran away from them and sought 
shelter under tlic evor-hoipitable roo' of Sir Phillip Sassoon. We 
saw him enter the house gu.sping for breath and looking ns pale as 
sheet. Even then the enthusiastic demon.strutors did not give iu. 
Crowd.s ccdlocted outside the mansion and Sir Edward was finally 
compelled to address them again from the balcony. 

As to the ultimate success of the scheme that has been takes 
up by the I! jspitality (?ommiUee, as I have said before, everything 
depends on thcm.selves. It is much too premature to judge their 
work at this stage but they can succeed only if and wlien they could 
convince the Indian student of the honesty of tiieii purpose. The 
least trace of Aoglo-ladianisation in their plan is bound to bring 
nothing but ruiiittlion anJUisasrer lo tlic. whole .«chemo. 

The Lonoon Mosi.km I.kaooe. 

I had mentioned, 1 think, in one of my previous weekly letters to 
the Commtit that the London Moslem l.icagiie, with a view to 
rendering the orgaiiixation more popular hero among the young 
Indian Moslems, had decided to hold informal committed dioueiw 
from time to time. 1 am glad to say that the first fimction of live 
kind was held on Saturday last, tlie 1th inst. at the Westminster 
Piilaoe Hotel and proved a complete .success. The gathering waa 
not large and was never intended tuv be, since the occasion was ia 
no sense a public function. It was held almost exclusively for the 
benefit of tbe niorabors of the League in London and the objecta 
for which the dinner had boon arranged, nz., the promotion of social 
inlcrcourbc, and the enoouragement of informal exchange of views, 
between the members, were amply fulfilled. Practicaliy all the 
meml>erB of the London Loague attended. The Right Hoo. Syed 
Ameer Ali, the i’reiident, was in the chair, but, owing to indispooi- 
tion, the vice- President, Mr, 0. A. l.atif, was unfortunately pre- 
vented from being present; while Mr. A. S. M. Anik, the Hoa. 
Treasurer, who hail been laid up with Bronchitis for the past tbi:ea 
weeks, had heroically left his sick-bed to attend the dinner, though 
he was prevented by hi.s doctor’s orders from freely indulging iotb 
vhe luxuries of the table and had to merely contend lumeMaii witli 
sparingly partaking of only the “digestible ’ coursea on the menu. 

The oceasion being an informal one, there was, of oouiwa, bo 
official toast-list. After the loyal toast was duly hononred, b<3|!wevsir« 
Colonel Yate, M. P., briefiy proposed the toast of the l^odoii 
Leagno. He is an honorary member of the Association. Ib ;N<I 
ponding to the toast, Mr. Ameer Ali expressed his gratifieaflbu «t 
tho presence of the representative gathering that erooifig and hipped 
that the members present would realise their individual re^nsibuiil’ 
and that they would all work for the advancement of the iktofs Mad 
objects of the London League. Mr. Asaf AU, in a short boh 
eloquent speech, proposed the President's health, for which Mr. 
Ameer Ali briefly returned thanks. 

The arrangements for the dinner, whieh left nothing to be dle«ired» 
reflected very great credit on the organising abilities cd Mr, Obulaiot 
Uasul, the Acting Hon. Secretary. 
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Aligarh Hoclccy. 


Ak wo go to pre.ss we learn by wire that tl»o Aligarh College Uockoy 
tea-n won the Heightou Cup after at Calcutta 
a hard contest. Wo do not know the details 
of the roc(Mjt tour of the team, but congrutulato 
it most heartily on a success which promiseH to 
be the earnest of better things to come. Dr. Fyzeo referred 
in his recent letter to ns to the bad luck which attended the hockey 
team in its Itombay visit .some years ago. and in I'JJI tlie team's 
Calcutta tour wa.s not us t.n, ;ce:i.sful a.s it had l)ceu e.vpecteJ to 
be. The present sucoess is, therefon*. all the more welcome, and we 
have every hope that the (b)llege liooicey team would now build up 
a reputation no whit lo.ss grtovt than that »?hich many generations 
of Aligerh men have built up for Aligarh cricket. We oougratulate 
the captain ou the 8uce»\ss of his endeavours, and look forward to 
his establishing a record as brilliant as that of Prince IJamidullah 
Khan in cricket this year. 


Wk referred some weeks ago to a remark made by Mr. A^rpiitii 
in the eon.-se of his l>adybank speech that 
^'Returned with the T.'^y docirines ubont the Army ‘set a 

Thanks!” “preceden. which war of aninfinitc number of 

“applications, each more disastrous in its 
“consequences than tlie one which went before it” Our contemporary, 
the Pioneer, evidently h.ad di.scovered a way out ol the dilhcnlty and 
went on publishing its London lotteis exulting ovf'r the di.scomliture 
of the Oovernment and 1 ’.acid ug them up with (niitorial comments 
which were uttered in a still more trio.mpb.ant tone. This led the 
Editor of the Comrade to write to the Pioneer and ask for 
the solution of some military conandiuuis in India. On a certain 

well-known occasion a gentleman who is ru.w an e.s teemed Muslim 
member of the UP. Legislative Council wrote to the 7Vo«,>r and 
songht its advice with re.gardi to the future policy tire Indian 
liuBsalmans. We confess we were somewhat surprised at the time 
at this priwedure and had commented on it with some severity Time, 
however, brings its owrr revenges, and tlic lion. Syed iti/.a Ali 
'can well exult over the editor of this journal for having been 
oompeUed to seek advice from the P.t,n,eer. His exultation must 
be all the greater because, whereas tlie Pio-ien- readily offered to 
bitu the advice that he had sought, it has r.o^ condescended to 
ftMUit the editor of the Comrade. Tlie only reply it has vouchsafed 
1A) lum ia; “ Returned with many thanks.” 


Thb letter addressed by the Editor of the Comrade to the Pion,,;- 
runs as follows — 

UUterandl imiia. “Sift,— Not m long ago you were constantly 

thrusting me on the attention of your readers 
»Dd it was a great strain on my eyes to stand the fierce light 
'that beats on him who is pillori^jd in your columns. If to-day 
f venture to thrust myself on the attention of your re.adars it is 
'beeanee I desire to turn on that dazzling light not so much on 
inyMU as on a somewhat obscure problem of general interest to my 
oonntrymen. 

- “A year and a ^If ago the Hindu residenta of A jnddhiya objected 
lo the taerifii^ of cows by Massalraans on the occasion of the 
Mid-i-Adha^ ot Bakr Td, in that sacred and historic locality. 
The Mossalmans, however, insisted on the (^ercise of a wcll-e.stab- 


lished right and the Local Government upheld their claim. However 
apfirehendi ng that there may be a broach of the peace, the civil 
aiuhorities, I believe, asked for and obtained the promise of the 
a-s-sistance of troops which were thereupon qnartcrod in the neigh- 
bourhood of the locality. More recently, a Mosque in Machhli Razar 
at Cawnpore was surrounded one morning by the Armed I’olice, and 
a portion of it demolished in the presence of the District Magistrate 
at the instance, 1 believe, of the official Chairman of the Cawnpore 
Municipality. A month later the Mussaltnans of the City held 
a ma.ss meiding to protest against the sacrilege, and when it was 
over, some of them went and commenced to heap up the debris of 
loose bricks on the demolished site. On Ireing asked by some 
policemen to desist and disperse, they are alleged to have 
handled the trespassers somewhat roughly. On this the District 
Magistrate is stated to have brought a force of Mounted and Armed 
Police and to have ordered it to open lire on the mob. I have been 
t(dd, though T cannot voucli for it, that the District Magistrate 
telephoned to the highe.st military authority in the local garrison to 
send some troojis also for ns.sisting the Police, but that this officer 
treated the request us the result of the Magistrate excetwive excitement, 
besides being not in proper legal form. 

“Whatever tlio facts of the matter, 1 am anxious to know 
your view of the law and the equity in the fullowing hypotheti- 
cal eases. If the troops at Ajr.ddltiya had been ordered by the civil autbo- 
ritios to fire on a Hindu mob that forcibly resisted the sacrifice of COWB 
by Mussulmans on the occasion of P.akr 'Id, and if the troops at Cawn- 
pore had been similarly firdered to fire on the Mnssftl mans who resisted 
tresjiiissers on the site of the dcuK/lished portion of their mosque, would 
the Hindu soldier at Ajnddhiya and the Mussalman soldiers at 
Cawnpore have been justified, either by law or by equity, to have 
refused to comply with the order to tire on their co-religionista 
on the ground that they wiire conscientionsly sati.sfied that the civil 
anthoritii 'S were in the wrong and those, on whom they were ordered 
to fire were in the right? 

“It is repf rtod tlial in theoniir.se of a speech in the Hou.se of 
Commons, Mr. Ronar Law, the leader of the Unionist Party, with 
which you are generally in agreement, cleimcd that ‘the least we in the 
‘ twentieth centnry had a right to ask was that when we were 

• threatened with civil commotion, officers conscientiously objecting 

• to that service should be permitted to resign, retaining their pen- 
sions.’ In your issue of the ‘2Uth April you say: ‘Talk as 

‘one will abent Coristitiitioual theory and rmy orders, the history 

• both of our own and of other lands teaches ns that on the outbreak 
‘ of civil war all theories and legalisms fall to the ground and every 
‘citizen feels constrained to take sides according to his conscience, 
‘ It is this which has nlway,‘ difTcri ntiiited civil strife from a foreign 
‘ war.' 

“May r ask if in the two hypothetical cases, iny Hindu and 
Moslem fellow-countiymen respectively would have been jus- 
tiiied in claiming, with Mr. Roniir Law. the right to resign 
and retain their pensions on the ground of conscientiously objecting to 
such service as was demanded of them, and if. with you, they could 
olaim the additional right o’ shooting down the District Magistrates 
by taking side against the civil authorities according to their 
conscience? 

••jt may also be (hat some more Uian usually enterprising fellow- 
countrymen of mine may organise a Sainiti in Calcutta the mernlwra 
of which may take an oath to resist by force of arms a second Parti 
tion of Rcngal when the Unionists come into power next duly, and 
Lord Cur:.rn, as His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, ordera 
his agents in India, nanwly, the Governor-General in Council, to 
revert to the arrangemonts made by him in I!)0?), appointing Sir 
Bainfyide Fullei' as the liieutcnant-Governor at Dacca. In that 
case, would my fellow-s*onntrymon, the Bengal Covenanters, lie liable 
to arrest and imprisonment for conspiracy and waging war against 
His Majesty d they organised a “Volunteer (.’oup” and “outwitted 
the aurlMiritics” by landing a cargo of a million .\ntomatic Rrowning 
Pistols and a few hnndTcd million curlridg'*. after .surrounding thei 
coastguards on the lloogli with meiiilxu-.s of alhuran armed with 
iathh ? 

“These are contingeiicios which may <n- may not happen; but you 
will agree. Sir, tliat it is best ‘in these deiiKH.Tatic days ’ to be 
armed with the sanctions of law - and fact.” 


Now. this is really v»>ry mikin ? of oiir Allahabad cotoniporary. 

TTnasked it has given more advice to the In- 
Bankruptl dian.s in general and the, IMussalmans in parti- 

cular than they could properly digest and 
many a leader of the Mnsaalniati.s lias consequently sudered from 
a sort of political diairlnea. t)n public platforms, in the Legisla- 
tive Gonncils, and even in the columns of newspapers they have had 
a morbidly frequent evacuation of unsubstantial and loose views* 
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Jfhe Comrade. 



Bot wb^ for oooc tlie (*<iitor of this jotirnal was starving for 
nant of advice tbia groat almoner has thrown him nothing better 
than tbecrnmb of "many thanks." We a«k the world tojulge 
wboibor good manners can ho asuh^litnte for good advice. On*? would 
not bare thonght that the Pioneer would so soon hwoinc hijnkrupt 
•ten in advice to Miusalinans. Not that we are onr- *dve.s wholly 
unaoquainted with onllfiary law as applicable t** soldiers; hut we 
wore anxious to know the " Honar Law” and the '' ione.tr law." 
We wonder wheth*;r tin* lion, Syed Tli/a jVH would meet with hotter 
Inek than the editor of this joiinrnl. and we would iimulily >uggot^t to 
hiut to try. 

(Why need it he snpposerl l.liat all would leco/ivo sintilav 
anrtW 4 ‘rH? ('(Une, let im ahe> climh Mount Sinni). 


Tiik I t Magist-rate of Lahore cut for tin* piilili^lKT *>f the 
/^'irrtiiohtr (jri the Hlii /\p!il and in llu* pre 
A Warning to senc<* of the jinn. Mian Mohniiied Slmli. 

T^e "iCamindUr.” Khan Hahil) llushir Ali Khan, N.iwuh Mo- 

haiiiod .\li Ivinin (jH/,illinsli and Surdar 
Abdur Kuhnian Khan handed him a letter dealing with a uutn- 
ber of ariiolcH svhieh had njipeais'd in Home (d the n“e(’nt isnues 
of the paper and which Goveiniii**nl (.'un.sidered (jhjectioiiHl)le, 'I'his 
letter which was piihlished in onr last issue poiutH out hy u detailed 
feferenco to those urliehis that, in the opinion *»! fiovcrnnmnt, the 
editor is doing his host, "l*) Htir i p agitation auiong tin* ignorant 
“masses by uiisrcpre-entation and mi^»{Uoiuiioi) wliicli might have 
“ndsobievous rosulU." Apart from llie (lueHtion whether tiio 
fvarning wits at all juHlilied, we take utrong exception to tlie manner 
in which die warning was eouunnnicnitcd to die pulniHlicr. Tiii.s 
i n, strict Magistrate is not n'itlioiis<'d hy law to warn the editor of a 
fioW'spa^ier the tone and spirit of which ho considers to he niiscliievoUH 
4»r wliicli in his opinion is trying to inc.te the ignorant masees 
hy misrepresoutatioii and ruisqiiotation. Hut if, insiead of 
exercising llie authority v* steel in a Local (iovernimtnl, it 
ohooaea to be lenient and gives such warning, we do ni't at 
•U nndenttand why the Magistrate slionld think it proper </r 
naoessary to call to hia side a niunber of noa.(>{Ticiul gentlemen some 
of whom are regarded hy the e»litor ns his nio.vt deteraiined i»ppo- 
nenis. S'ljli mou are nut surely needed lu stami spunsur to »ii 
out of grace and to hear vvitness to it afterwards if the waruiag goes 
ttoheoded. They are not the men who cun iniimmee the view.s and 
policy of the editor by persuasion or advice. Wiiat tlieir piesenco is 
most likely to ocliievo is to give an added sting <d himiiliali jn to the 
sraroing conveyiid. The Deputy Comuiissioner of Imbore could n.oi 
pnihably be unaware of this, and his procedure would he resented 
oa an insult by every jourualint who is jealou.n of the honour and 
dignity of his profession. When a journalist is «upj><>sed to have 
ollended against the law, be bus to d al with those ahue whose duty 
it is to see that the law is respected and obeyed But he is 
fM>t expected to cx[ajse himself to the mockery and ridicule of 
but enemies, or he treated to an ofKcial rohnko in the presence «>f 
men for whoso public life and conduct be may have neither sympathy 
nor reapeet. We do not know h<>w our Lahore contoin(Kirary 
Ngords ibis matter, but f<>r our part wo frankly say that it a Magis- 
troto dared to subject us to such a humiliation, he would And Uiat 
nh might have a good deal to say to him on the subject of his own 
obortcomiiiga and (p\fbably the public bumiliaiiuo wtiuld be just 
the other way about. As we have said, there is no function of (he 
Frew Act or any other law in force in British India which can 
oompol an editor to call at the hi;u‘*i- of a Magistrate and licar what- 
•?er ho may please to say any more than it oau cuitipid a Magistrate 
to eoll at the lionee <d an editor sud hear wliaterer the latter may 
please to say. If, however, (Jovemment desire to give an editor « warn- 
ing before punishing him under the law, the only jusitlicHtion of such 
a course Would he the desire to convince the journalist of the error 
of hia ways, end this can only be done in the course of a private 
o<>uv«rsaiion in which the olfsciai should forget that he is anything 
nmre than a feliuw-sobject. The gouvorsaiiou, to he effective, must 
be frank, and ample opportunity should lie alTttrdeo to the jonmaltat 
to explain his point of view. Ihcre should be no dodging round 
noroera, and good inaoners should bu used ns auxiliaries of good 
•rguments. It may in cm tain oases he desirable to invoke the aid 
of othem also; bnt tliese must oaiurally be those whom the person 
(bo be warned must regard as his well-wishers and for whom be 
must at least entertain re8|)eot. Otherwise the poet’s complaint 
would be hnly too true: 

|[Why do yon gather together my enemies? That woold be an exhi- 
Kdoo, not a gHetroooe.) 


Is circomstances such as those att*>ndlng Mr. ToUinlon’s warojng^^ 
to the pnMishcr of the SSumfndar, a high 
The Agent spirited person may be indneed to do ^xocuy 

Provocateur, that which the warning is designed to prevent. 

In such canes the person who warns only 
becomes an agent prorocafevr who, according to Sir Edward Corson, 
is a person despised even by the criminal classes. We are prepared 
U» believe that Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has no intention of provoking 
the Zaniinffar to incur the penalties of cfTicial displeasure under the 
Press .Act. But Ilis llonnur has not chosen the Iwst method of 
di.Hproving the rumours oarrent throughout Northern India that 
hia aversion to the proprietor of the Zamindnr does not date only 
fron; the commenccirient of his administration of the Pantab, but 
goes buck to the (hiyn \ilc’n. nt his instance, as the British Resident 
at Hyderabad, Mr. ,\li Khan's services were diapenaed with 

by th<! late Ni/.am, on ihe suspicion of liaving lampooned Mr. Walkerv 
the Finance Minister of Hyderabad, in tbe columns of the “loyal” 
and stnid /’arm Akhhar. A; any rate, tlio Zamindar is not 
likely tf> thank Hi.s Iii>nour tbe Lieiitenant-Oovernor for hia 
Iciiiciuty any imue tlian it tluinkcd liim for bis unjustifiable order 
(.} hist .lami.irv •.v'ocb mnl» ti d the, Zamindar in a h>«» of some 
K.s. :iO.OiiO. li it MHs iiieaiit as an exhiliition of Ills Honour’s 
leniency it has failed to coiiviru’c. It is notliing more or less 
than an imlicaiiou that the Zamindar must be prepared for the 
worst so long as the Press Act is in fore*'. Sir Mioliaoi O’Dwyer 
is the Liciiicnant iLiveri'.or ( f the Punjab and tbe Zamindar 
continues its present, policy. Tbe i’rcss ,\ct is by tliis lime 
notorious for the n.lLci>iiijirebcn.dvenc-;s of its Hc*>[>e and application, 
and until and unless llic Xoc,. '/or ceases to be an independent 
critic of official atus ami niensnres, it will provide e^'cry day a 
ikUi died exciiscB for the Punjab (lovernment to punish it under 
that Act. 'I'ho result would bo the kind of impotent rage and 
despair wliicli drives cv*“M those who appreciate to the full the 
blessings of Brili'di Bill** inspite of its occasional shortcomings 
into the attitmli; o| irri Cor, cilalde bostlliiy. This is the genesis of 
iliiee fourths of tlio anarchy one hears of in India, and when we 
l•••»>d *»f a bond) being thrown or a piatol being tired at some 
utlicittl of Government, while wo denounco the outrage we al»m 
curse tlio crass suipdity of those who drove an otherwise well- 
iuioutioned youth into an inhuman anarchist. 


Wa have very carefully read tin* offemling articles of the Zamindar^ 
and hofore wo say anything else, let a» (srnfeas 
wo frankly dislike tlictn. This worild have 
been a gratuitous insult to onr contemporary 
if wo wore dealing with its opinions in the ordinary way. There 
area huii'lreil ariiclc.s api'eariiig in the Indian press every week 


A Rechauffe 
oi Criticism. 


which we do not like, and wear*' ‘ lire there must be many of onr own ar- 
ticles wiiich iheZanundar and onr other contemporaries equally frankly 
dislike. Every paper has its own views, tone and taste, and frequently 
the tone and ta.'^tc of one article differ from those of another in the 
same newspaper. lu the articles of the Zamindar which have drawn 
upon onr (contemporary’s lie»<l the warning of Mr. Tollinton, we find 
no clear argument, no sustained rea.souirig, no information aystema- 
tioally given, bnt a wild vvildernesH where tit-bits of facts and fanclea 
run riot, and where the chief beauty lies in certain pnrple patebee 
which are ipiotations fi* m famous men and seem to have lieeo stored 
away for journalisTio use on tbe tiral available opportunity. These 
ar*> all dished up with the garnish of a rhetoric, which, we are sorry to 
have to say, is becoming particularly asaociatej with our Lahore' 
contempomry, and which is repelling from it tbe sympathies of 
many men, who rightly admired it us tim first Muslim paper itt 
Urdu ilial created }>opular taste for newspaper reading, 
hut who are now lieginning to accuse it of vitiating that taste. 
However, when all this has been said and done, let ns hasten to add iHfkt 
we have soarched high and low in all these articlee, |or 
anything which is seditions, and we have failed to chance upon mnytliiiig: 
suggestive of treason. In fact, it is a part of onr complaint 
the ZaTfd.tdar that it has only warmed up the leavings of well-kneWtt 
Indian and European writers like *Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, Mr. |l. 0», 
Dutt and Mr. William Digby. For every sentence objected in in 
these articles we can q'lnte a dozen from the writings and the apetch(to 
of these celebrities whom no one prosecuted and pnnislied for aeStietm 
even in those days when tbe Congress was regarded by many oMek^ 
os a sediinous body and hod not Iwen lionoured with rifeepiUoM 
Viceroys and encomia from ptfovincial satraps. To d*y , tb^r* alf 
scores of papers conducted by men of other (x«mmuni(iet which use 
the same argnmenta and clothe them in language no.leas forcibfo* 
whloh DO ofiiuia! has yet liod the courage to Warn. '|^e hot ineoil 
to coat any aspersions on the numerous Behgalee papert when we pay 
that they subject official policies, measures 0^4 onta to a mey<ale|s ^ 
daily oriticismy aird yef altogether escape the attentions of 
with the same authority as Mr;. "Tpjllliktqh, I Ahii^, tt>; ^ 
stand that Goveroment have come io recognme that wonl# 
putting titeir hand {nip a hornetaVonil If they worried the 
non-Mualiii communiiiefs and that the Lo«iil Oovmmsnh 
km* »«l. 0* - «.« 


ZndiMay. 


Tlie G>inf»(I& 


3SS 


It may be that bere and there laagfoage has been used by the Zumindar 
Agitalkm and i»bich is likely to inflame the passions of im> 


Seditiott. 


mature people. But no grievance can be 
clothed in language which is absolutely safe in 
the case of all such persons. The grievance is generally addressed to 
Oovernment, but is overheard by the people. Every grievance most pro- 
Toke dissatisfaction, and he who airs the grievance most use langnage 
sufficiently forcible to create the necessary amount of dissatisfaction. 
We have no doubt that the most well-meaning complaint is occasion - 
ally the cause of creating even disaffection against Government 
in people of a certain tenij)erau)ent. Take, for instance, 

the recently published opinion of Mr. .lustice Ueaman of the 
Bombay High Court in the matter of admitting confessions 
as evidence. Government have not acted on Mr. Beaman’s advice, 
and it is quite possible that thij, may have led some people to enter- 
tain hatred against a Government that does not adopt what they 
consider, probably vrith Mr. Beaman, to be the only effective |)reventivo 
of torture. But can Mr. Justice Beaman be reasonably saddled 
with the responsibility for inHaming the minds of such people/ 
No more can wo fasten on the Zamiinlur the guilt of inllnming 
the people against Government when the obvious desire of the 
paper seenus to be refoni in tiie directions whiclt it suggcsis, and when 
we find everywhere expressions of good-will towards Government 
and acknowledgements of its essential iumeficence. 


Ai.i that the warning amounts to is that the articles in question 
have not been written as M. Tollinton, or 
Administraturs as rather us Sir Michael O’ Dwyer would have 

Editors and Vice written ihem iiad he I'ec-n the editor oi the 

Vena, /.aiuiitilar. 'I’his is precisely our complaint also. 

The editor of the Coh,ra(l(‘ would, we have no 
doubt, have also written them differently. But then the editor 
cii the Zamintlur can extend this argninent, and take the battle into 
the enemy’s own quarter, lie may think that lie could conduct 
the Comrade better than we do, and that ho could administer the 
Punjab with less reliance on such tyrannical devices as the Dress Act 
than Sir Michael O' Dwyer. On the whole, therefore, it would he just as 
well for all of us to keep in our proper stations, and !<ot punish had logic, 
bad rhetoric and had ta.ste in newspapers as liigh treason. These 
arc no dembt grave defect s in newspapers, hut they can well lie deft 
U* the competition of oilier tewspapors that have belter !>gic. 
better rhetoric and better taste. What is happening tiow is 
that n Lieutenant-Governor is stepping down from a high 
pedestal in order to show the way to a peccant 'ournalist how 
be .should conduct his paper, forgetful of the fact that some day a 
pervatit journalist may al.so ho teuipied to make a hid for tlie vacant 
pedestal and teach some I .icutciiniu-Governor Ik/w fo -luibordinate 
personal pique and piusonal caprice to the good of tlie count r) 
placed uuder hiii V hui-ge and the demands of a law to which Lieut- 
enant-Governors and jouruHiisls are alike .•.uhiccl. To cut a long 
storv short, if tlie roccut warning t-> the Zavinu/ar is not a special 
favour reserved for our coiilenpoiary, hut an indication of the 
Fanjab Government's attitude towards all iudependont journals, 
then Sir Michael O' Dwyer had licltei hold a Derhur and ask all 
independent jouriifilists to shut up sliop end organise a corps of 
volunteers on the line,« of Sir Edward ( a-son wherewith to seeh 
the repeal of the l*icar. A.ct. lie will eortuiniy not kill anarchy 
in the Fanjab with such tact'c.'' He may, however, create it. 


Tuf. (government of India rushed through rlioir as’duou.'i lai^oius of 
the Legislative Session before the end of 
The Last Month. March and with ccmmendable haste the 

Hon. Members shook the dust of Delhi 
off their feet. They sped in various directions to recover their 
equanimity and scU'-assurauce by breathing the freer air after it had 
bwD somewhat seriously ruffled by the deluge ‘ i mijn official oratory 
in the Legislative ( Vmncil. A long itineruiy would seem to provide 
a sort of mental and physical hedh to the perturbed and jaded 
Executive Conneillor before he goes up to the Olympic heights .si 
Simla. Immediately after f, lie Government of India left DelJiito 
ret* upe rata, various poiltical, and social bodies, conferences, associations 
aad aaiuranns in the country entered < n a spell of stremmus activity. 
The month of .Vj ril has witnessed quite a carnival of public mecUngs 
and organised efforts of sects, communities, provincial and district poK- 
tioal associations to take stock of thetr respective positions, redeliver 
their messages, and rekindle enthusiasm amongst their followers to 
march with surer steps under their banners. There were the Drovincial 
Conferences in tlie UnitedProvinces.Behar, Bombay and Bengal, which 
nMlntaioed in every way tlie reputations of their predecessors. There were 
the Jain Conferenoo and the Rajput Conference, and the Sikh Educa- 
^pnal Conference, which saw no future for the Fanjab unless Panjabi 
wx}T0 adopted as the medium of instruction as well as the language 
<yf thq eonrts. There was the Panjab Hindu Sabha, which even in its 
eixth year of birth doee not seem to have got over its task of defin- 
ing Hindnlsm. These Conferences and ^bhag arc on the whole a 


reassuring sign of the times, and though some of them lack the 
sense of proportion and show tendencies of extreme sectarian bias, 
genolne efforts for self-improvement within the limits of sects and 
communities will eventually contribute to the general advance of the 
country. 


Tur number of annual meetings and conferences during the last 
month relating to different sections of the 
The Bengal Presidency Moslem community has been considerable. 
Moslem Educational Prominent amongst these were the Bengal 
Conference. Presidency Moaleni Educational Conference 

and the Jicngal Presidency Moslem 
League, which held their annual sessions at Dacca. The Hon. Nawah 
Sjed Nawah Ali Cliaudhry, who presided at the Educational Con- 
ference, delivered an eloquent address in which he dealt with the 
educational needs of the Bengal Moslems. He deserilied at length 
the situation of the comrimuity in regard to modern education and 
traced the historical and general causes that are responsible for its 
backward condition. The Mussalraans did nut take early to Western 
education because the loss of their political power and prestige had 
paralysed their energies and tliey clung all the more tenaciously to 
their ancient cultnro and modes of thought. But now that the 
earlier feelings of alarm and suspicion have passed away other 
cau9o.s have sprung up to handicap tluni in tlie race. The Moslem 
community in Bengal is gencraily poor. The system of education 
now in vogue in the province has naturally become more and more 
adapted to the requirements (>f the dominant and progressive Hindu 
<‘oniiminity and takes little account of the social, religious and 
intellectual needs of the Mnssalmaus, The latter have got to make 
up an immense lee-way, and their success depends in a considerable 
measure on llieir own exertions. But the responsibility of the 
(iroveinmcnt is also great in tlie matter. The Mnssalmans do not 
plead for privileges and favours at tlie expense of the Hindu com- 
munity. T'ney C'lily want an equality of opporl unity. Unless 
Government help to create special facilities for the growth of 
Moslem education no siu h equality of (ipportunilv can he attained. 
The Uon. bJawah Syed Nawab Ali Cliaudhry has indicated the 
various directions in which (L)vorunicnt help i.*- .needed in all the 
branches of Moslem education. We trust his appeal for co-operation 
and assistance will not he in vain, Oovermneut o\ve.s this to the Moslem 
community of Bengal whose oduoulional prospects have been so 
maf.eiially maned h* the .sudden aunuimeat of the partition. 


Thk addies.s of the Hon. Mr. A. K. Pazl-ul-l laii, who presided at 
tlie Dac<*a Session of the Bengal Moslem 
The Bengal Moslem League, is a strnighforward and brilliant 

League. perfortnanco. He states the standpoint of 

the Mo.vlem coniinunity in regard to various 
public questions wit !i adiniratde precision and subjects some acts of 
the (iovetnnieut and a low aspects of its policy to a searching criti- 
cism. 1 lift views on the creation of the rresideney of Bengal and 
its effect on the position of tue Moslem eomniunity are shared by the 
Mushalmaus tliroughout the eiuiiitry. When the province c'i Eastern 
Bengal and Assam has been wiped o it without the least regard for 
the interests and .sen;inienls of the .Moslem eommunity, it is only 
natural that some efforts should be made by Government to gnar- 
rantec for the Mussulmans some of the advantages of which they 
have been smnniarily dejirived. He pleads for justice, for a fair 
recognition of the difficulties f)f the Mussalmans and of the duty of 
Oovernment to afford them all legitimate help. His remarks on the 
Press Act .^nd on Hindu-Mosleni relations are worthy of note. We 
will piii tictilarly commend his observations In regard to mosqncs and 
other snored places of Mnssalmaus to the notice of the Government 
for they sum up the attitude of the entire Moslem community in 
India in regard to this delicate and supremely important matter. 
The ''•taffriiiar roundly declares the straight and sincere talk of 
the H on. Mr. Euzl-ul-llaq as minchievous. We do no know if 
it is mi.scluovous to give a timely warning to Government about 
the consequences of measures which are likely to stir up deep 
religious Feeling. IS’o sane Mussahiiau has ever objected to public 
improvcii.enls, but he can not certainly he expected to welcome such 
improvements at the expense of his religious sentiment. 


Thk fourth anniversary of the Anjuiuun i Taraqqi-i-Talim, Amritsar, 
was celebrated on :/5th and 26th April 
The ‘*Anjuman-i- under the presidency of Shah Suleman Qari, 
Taraqqi-i-Talim.” the well known preacher and lecturer. There 
vva.s a large audience, many geutlemon from 
Delhi, Multan, Lahore and other places were also present. In 
the first sitting the President read his address dwelling on the need 
of the moral and educational elevation of the Mohamedan cominimity. 


Alter thin the SweUry read tlie tnooal rep'ytl giVing a detailed 
A<^.Qnt of the aerri^a rendered by the Anjnman in tho cause of Moslem 
^ocatlon daring the past 1 years. Foriy students were helped in getting 
higher edacatwnn and sixty more students tr>stucly in different soliools nod 
colleges, tbo outlay biung lls. U0<) (U5r month. He also drew attention 
to the application submitted U) the Government by the .\njiiiimn for 
Uw and cornpulsary education, special schools f.>r villagea 
with better arrnngeinent for aceomm<'>dation, sanitatioji and with 
more teachers than one to teach the different subjects and classes. 
The Secretary also laid gnnt stress upon the necessity <,F education 
I ft the Physical Heienras and urged upon the .V.^iamedan students to join 
h» 3^., and r». Sc., classes. He regretted tlu* paucity >>1 Moha nedaii 
etudents especially in Fngineering and ?d/»itcal s.diools and colleges 
and assured the public that the Sm •! ty will spare uo.dfMrt in helping those 
students who especially wish to join such iurAitnlir, ns. The assembly 
unanimously adopted t-^o I'esolntions— the one expresticd the 
heartfelt gratitude of the Alcmhers of the .Society especially and the 
Mohaincdans generally, to the I’.diawalpur Durbar for the 
muniflcBnt permnnent giuut oi‘ Its. 1,000 per aiimitu and the other 
thanked Captain Malik Mubari^i Kuan for tin? hands'jiu <3 doiiatioi» 
of 111 . 500 yearly for throe years. 


Thk tifth sVuniverKary of the Muslim Kashmiri ( lonfcrcnce was ludd 
at 3ialkot on tho d.'»th and 20tli April 
IhaMuilira under the presidency of Nawab Mohnmed 

Kathmiri Conference. A/.am Khan Saliib, Itais of Dacca, (Bengal.) 

The audience was very large with delcgatca 
from every part of the Panjab. The president delivered an instructive 
address in Urdu, which besides containing useful advice in general 
touched every topic of peculiar intero.st to the Kaslmiiri community 
of the country, flcsolutions pertaining to the education of tho 
Kashmiris in the Panjah and in the Kashmir State in par- 
ticular, to tho introduction of tho puncliayat system in tho 
comgiunity, to their enlistment in the .Vrniy, to the removal of 
rastrretion under the Kami sMienalion .Vet and to other uuittor.s 
of communal import wore adopted. About five thousand ruf>eo.s wore 
subsoribftd, tlw president himsolf eoutrihutiug no less than about 
throe thousand rupees towards tlio objocts of tlio (,’onforeuco. 


Thk Rev. C. F. Andrews, on his return from South Africa, im- 
mediately resumed his duties in St. Stephert H 
The Rev. c. F. (\>llege, Delhi, He hopes to stay mi in Delhi lor 

Andrews. tho greater part of th<* time till the I’nivor 

sity U)rin ends in Juno. After that he will 
take up work in Rabindranath Tagore’s School in Dolpur 
llengal, where a noblo form of national education i.- boing 
Worked out under tho fioet’s dirootion. .Mr, Amlrew.s is hUU 
troubled owing to an accident wliidi happened to his kuoe in 
Dondon and was laid up during the whole tirno of iho voyage. He 
met tho Mohainodao omnmunity iu Delhi shortly after his arrival 
and received tlioir welcome back to tho city. Ho h .pes still to b« 
able to reside in Delhi for two months in the year doing C'dlo£;n 
work while the Uolpur achool has its holidays. During his stay iu 
South Africa Mr. Andrews lived entirely with tn« Indian Com- 
tnUilUy, noth Mussalman and Hindu, in every pUce ho visited 
Among his host* were Mr. Musa and Imam .Sahib Bawyar at 
Dnrl»ao, Uaji Habib at Prekuia and Mi. (Jool and Dr. .luol at 
Oftpotowo. The MuMHalman community in each city gave him their 
warmeat welcome, and ho bore to thorn niessagea which he had 

received from Indian MusBaliuans lipfore leaving India. One of the 

greatest diffieultics which Mr. Andrew-, had to face dnr:n.g the 
whole of hi» visit WHS tdm marriage tjuextion as it was iclatod to 
Moenalmans. At pfesent the condition of affairs is utterlv deplorable 
There oau beeoarcely said to exist any inavriagc law at all IVacticallv 
no inarriagM aw registered and the greatest po.sihte inuMships and 
aufleringa oxiat concerning wives of Mus.salmaus who n-.side it. India 
and wish to rejoin their husbands. It was the rei'usul to alt. w a 
MoHsalman lady to lan Und join her husimu.d which opened up tlw 
whole question of loarriagfl validity and made dm paijaive resistanc« 
moveioout iroooesary. Uudl tho } re.sent law is amended Molumedan’s 
marriage rights aro safoguarded by th.’. .'itau> ils. lf. The difficulty 
which Mr. Gandhi had to faeo was this of SUte legidmisir 

tion, and Mr. Aedrewa wu» aojo to rei;,I.o hi,,! vaJuahjo aid m 
safeguavdiog Mohvmedan inkrestN and preventing a;,v comimlsbrn 
in matters of roligiun. He had long iniervu will, aif dm lading 
etatesmeu on this very questioo. Mr, Ami-*ew.s put tlio Mnliamodan 
point of view luearly tn^foro them. In the cud. propos.Hl8 were put 
forward which would K'sok in the law of Snulb Africa being prac- 
tically equivalent to that alre.-uiy existing in Kiighmd, c/z.;-— the 
full State recognition oi one marriage, combined wiUi no ’interference 
from the State if rolighjmj marriagee taka place bevoud that nnml^er 
Mr. Andrewa quoted the rorse of the G-iraa AV/un/' ‘-f.ct there be 
no conipulalon in religion” with great effect, and bin opinion on this 
qutwtion was liidcned to with much atkntiou. There is a consider- 
able hop© that tld8 nmtter, which has been such a long standing 
and gtevione trouble in tho past, will now be ainicably settled 


The Comrade. 


Charitable Endowments. 

II 


VV'iui.B welcoming thiiso who ha<l responded to tlie invitation of* 
Government for a conference on charitable endowments, the Hon. 
.Sir Reginald Craddock detined the scope of the conference. It was 
«jnly convened to setmre an interchange of views, and although they 
may find many points of agreement, it was not the Hou. Home Mem- 
i*or’« i<lea that they should formulate any dehnite resolutions. All 
that the Government desired wa.s * ‘a record of tho general scope of 
the variou.s repre.sontation.s.” 

This was the only thing possible to secure in a conference of 25 
oliiciu! and rion-oHicial meniborfi who had to discuss a numlM^r tif in-Mjt 
difficult ipie.stions relating to chariliable endowments within the spac© 
of few houns in a single-day -session. But how such a record could 
lie “extremely useful for the future in guiding the Oovernruent of 
India as to tlio course that it should pursue," is a mystery which only 
those can disclose who know how to manipulate non-ollicial opiriiona 
for official purposes. 

The Hon. .Sir Reginald Craddock detined the attitude of Govern- 
ment during lust sixty or seventy years aa a policy td' holding itself 
and its »,fficcrs aloof ‘'rom any part in tho administration of religious 
endowments and trust holdings, and of desiring that these should be 
umnaged by committees of the community interested, those who are 
disButislied with the manogernent of such endowments and trust* 
having free access to the ordinary courts of law. \Vliere wo believe 
tJovcniment has as constantly erred is in thinking that anybody 
desires that it, or its officers, .should take up the management of religious 
endovvmenU and trust holdings in.itead of the managirng committees 
of commmiities interested tlicrein. As we shall show, it is not in this 
direction tliat those diHsallsIied with the management of such endow- 
ments and trusts have asked for reform. What they havs 
desired is that the “free access to the, ordinary courts of law," should 
he free in reality as well as in name, and that before a public-apirited 
person or group of persons wend their steps toward.s tho ordinary 
courts of law they slmuld have free access to materials on the basis 
of which alone, the ordinary courts of law could accord t.) them s 
hearing. 

Sir Reginald Craddock included among the persons most deeply 
interested in this matter (!) the general educatefl public who disliked 
the idea that it should be (M>e^itdc for trusts of this kind to be abn.Hed 
without adequate eheck; the general body of beneficiaries; and 
( J) tho-so who are connected with the iiianagcmenl and admioislration 
of the trusts. The interest which each of these elasses took In t,h« 
matter was described in the following words;— 


lie- hrsi C.ISM ;m u chi.H <.f ('otu'se, u.c pcrsouiillv oiumosI.-<I, oxi>,p< 
Ih.U as Lu'isvho ncl ruizens tlioy (Ji-liKc s,-,- ‘ ^iury rc-anl 

.IS ji, s.',tmljil K-'iuK.-M fti,' s.-cmirl die-, ms ,i 

»|.'f|.ly Out (hoy may bi' .so ttod so laokhig 

ill oolu'sioii tliiii. (;vi'n it iln v lifivo auy \m.uvh tuoy .iri' uoi likelv 

to Juki' ••ojwi’rtcd ncfioo. I'lu' ilnnl clus.s. vi'iion mo-i conscieuf lous 
,ouj iioncst. i;i-miiin:ly dislike the iiUerteivnc'’ ipul tnnildi* wJncU 
)';<o.slivi ion for flioir furl licr coiif ro) miylit e.o.sc iti.-iii, wl.ile ilioae 
uiiiouf' liieiii that are ilislion»>l or uu-t..-ly pftfiirnnv do 

not. W.1I1I In he (lij'owii on iliei' doiiijrs 

After this Sir Reginald Craddock summed up the general aim to 
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With u vittw to atUin the.se objects Dr. Kaslibehari Oho^ M 
brought in a Private Bill in the Imperial Council and Sir Ibrahifti 
vaaimtoolla in the Bombay Oonncil, the outlines of which w© hav« 
already given, while Mr. Sushagiri Iyer and Mr, Govind* Ukghttvo 
Iyer hid brought iu » Bill in the Madras Council wbioU was ds^govd 
to deal with religious trusts by amending; Act XX of 1808. 

The Hon. the Hotne Memlwr said lie could syiopathiso fully witii 
tho auth.irs of those bills at tho delay which had octfnrred in rospedti 
to their proposals, but he said h« could assure theai that it had be©a 
unavoidable, for, “as the' whole history of tlie oonttovi&rHy shows, ths 
eub|wt IS too important to allow anything but the most deliberate 
consjoeration. ’ And it was with this iatportont admission ^ that the 
Home Member commenced that hurried lutereliaDg© of yiewa on 
Iblb of March which fs to aesfet Government in formnliting anotU^ 
poliey and adhering to it for the nert sixty or eeveftty yeari inapite 
of uie protests of the educated public. 
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Obviously it is impossible for ns to know what transpired at the 
conference; but wo understand that, as promised I)y Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the Hon. the Home Secretary commenced the discussion 
on each of the main heads, which had been conhdentially circulated a 
few days in advance of the conference among the rnembor.s, ‘*with 
such oiiservatioDs as his careful study of the history of the subject 
prompted him to make,” that tlie members proved patient listeners 
and that, like a row of schoolboys, they repeated, oacli in his turn, 
all they know when culled upon by the Schoolmaster-President. 

With remarkable industry and promptitude the Home Depart- 
ment assimilated all that the members of the conference hud said 
on the previous (lay and condensed and eatalogucd it in the form of 
a Preas Co.’nwanoyce on the I7tli of March, This Cnmiri'UU</inS 
announced that 17 i)'>ii-onicial gcullemen (of whom S were Hindus, 
7 Mohamedans. 1 of the Sikh community and 1 for Rnrmn) and 8 
olhoial morabers liad at cepted the invitation o)' the Government of 
India. The lirst question to bo discussed was tlie general issue 
whether the time had now e nne to reconsider the attitude of opposition 
which had generally hitherto been adopted by the Government of India 
towards any proposal to amend the Act of 18b?!. With regard to 
this, wo are informed that a majority of those present wore of opinion 
that alteratior.s of the existing law were required. Wc are indeed 
surprised to find that even on tliis general iestie unanimity ehould 
have been absent, specially when the majority made it clear that the 
alterations of the existing law wore required, not with the intention 
of restoring the direct executive control of Government over the 
management of these endowments, but in order that the administra- 
tion of their fund.s might be safeguarded from abuse, 

On the second quosti<.n, whether the legislRti<)n should continue 
to be uniform for India as a whole, it is .stated that opinion was about 
equally divided. We are. U)id that certain members, in recognition 
of the fact that the public opinion, and, indeed, practical needs of 
cha.ogo varied in different provinces, would allow the provincial legisla- 
ture to deal witli the subject as it tliought fit. Otlicrs were disposed to 
hold that the main lines within which greater control should bo 
exercised sliould be laid down in one imperial Act, which might be 
extended to any province at option, supplemented po.ssibly by rules 
of local application only. For our own part, we fail to see which 
province of India is so much more advanced than others in these 
matters that a general Imperial Act would nut suffice for all general 
purposes, nor are we satisfied that any province is so much less 
advanced than others that it oonid nut keep prtce witli slater provinces 
in a very modest forward march. Tliere may be local needs winch 
vary, but such variation was poouHar to l(K‘aiitie8 and institutions 
rather than to provinccsS, and we can well understand tiui neciessity 
of supplementing an Imperial yVet by rules of local application only. 
Wcoan, however, uuderstaud equally well tlie possible tactical necessity 
of dealing with the matter through provincial Icgislatunis, because [pro- 
vincial satraps differ among tbernselvts in the pace of progress, 
and some could be induced to go full steam ahead when others are 
still hesitating about weighing anchor. The speed of the fleet is the 
speed of the slowest boat, and we can well believe that the 
Oovernment of India is unable to steam ahead on account 

of the slowness of some provincial vessels which keoj) back the 
faster units of the Imperial fleet. This waw exemplified in the case 
of Kombay in this very matter, and wc dare say other Local Govern- 
ments arc equally ready to move torwarl if the Ooverti merit if India 
give the signal. 

The third question that was discu-ssed at th< co.)fci'et»i;c was whetJier 
secular trusts should be trwateel differently from religious trusts. We are 
glad to note that the majotity recognised that it would be impracticable 
to differentiate between the two classes of trusts. Wher. the i lon. 
Bir Ibrahim Uahimtoolah introduced hi.r bill into the B -rnbay 
Legislative Gouuc^il, we had pointed out that he had .rnot specified 
any reasan-s for the ijolief that “it is not coiHider^jd desirable to 
apply the provi.sious of this (Sir Ibrahim’s) bill to cijaritles of an 
exclusively religious char8ct*‘r,'' a id we had hax.srJed f,/te cunjfrdure 
that he had “learnt wisdom from tba eyes of the wolf,” and desired 
to court the least rosistauco of the G(>vernnient and its bugbear, tlie 
farion* theologian. Since writing that it has been amply proved 
tliat th« (;i ')vernmeat is in mneh less terr(<r of the furious theologian 
and of the cry “Risligion in Danger,” than it liad made itself out to be. 
Moreover, as the majority of the conference explained, it is not possi - 
ble in many instances to chiswfy the purposes of a trust under the two 
heads, secular and religious. The oiivious solution is that all charitable 
endowments must be treated onif ormly. A.s a matter of fact as 
the origin of the institution shows, all Islamic VVaqfs are religious, 
apd cmly last year tlovernment passed a declaratory Act on the 
SUbjiiCt of Waqf-’ala-l- Vulad recognising the par.amouatcy of religion 
^fon 14 the matter of comparatively more secular Waqfs. We fotAl cer- 
tain Sir Xbrahim Rahimtoullali himself wool J he wniiu,g to extend the 
safegemrds provided in his Bill to all Waqfs if the Government 
thijxiasicilyes are not afraid of supporting the d^and of educated 
.HnsUm opinion. / 


The main question, however, related to the publication of accounts 
in order to afford to the public information as to the extent 
and the method of uianagement of these endowments. The 
Government Communopu' stato.s that “there was a general feel- 
ing in favour of such a step,” and we may take it that 
no dissentient voice was raisecl. This i.s very satisfactory, 
and wc hojie Government have put a proper valuation on this 
uua.uiinity. We do not know whetlier the members of the conference 
inclmh'd tho.se who are cfuinectcd with the management and administra- 
tion of trusts; but it could hardly have been a representative con- 
fcrciK.'c if this, the tliird clus.s in Sir Reginald Craddock list of 
porsuiis most deej>ly interested in tlie matter, had been totally 
excluded. Presuming, therefore, that this (-lass was represented, and 
thiit its representatives in the conference were, in the words of the 
Home Member, “most conscientious and honest,” we may also safely 
presume that expression wa.s given in the the course of the discussion 
to ’‘ii genuine dislike of the interference and trouble which legislation for 
their further control might euiise them.” If even the*) there was a 
general feeling in fjoour of tlie ptiblioation of audited accounts. 
Government have a clear mandate from all persons deeply interested in 
this uialter to legi.slate accordingly. 

The Press Cominimitjui'. goes on to state that the view found 
expression that audit was attended with difficulties which might 
render it inexpedient, and opinion differed us to matters of detail, 
such as the imposition of this liability on all trusts or only on those 
above a s[»eeilie(I value; the autliority to appoint the auditors; whether 
this should be judicial or executive; the qualifications of auditors and 
the duties to be imposed upon them (/.<?., whether those should 
extend to administrative audit or be confined to verification of 
such accounts ii.-( might be produced) very eon.siderably. The 
details are of no little importance, f<»r in some in.stances they go 
to the very root <»f the matter. But as any one could have foretold, 
they could not have been aJe([uately discussed and settled in a single 
sitting. In fact, these are matters which require more extended 
consideration and the assistance and the discussions of more than a 
couple of do/.en official and non-oflfieial members. A Royal 
Commission would have been the most satisfactory machinery for 
the pnrjiose ; but if for some reasons Government could not see 
their way to roooranieud one, they could have at least appointed 
an All-India Oommittee to go round .and take evidence. This sugges- 
tion is not too late even now, and wo submit it for the consideration 
o! Qovernmorit. We would here only venture to suggest that a 
mere verification ( f such accounts as might be produced by the 
managers of trmts would not bo an adequate and effective safe- 
guard. (Committees eoiriposed of the morabers of the comuranity 
to which the trusts may Iielotig, elected by people themselves, should 
lie iipfiointed in every locality fur the purpose of administrative audit. 

We are informed that as regards the term of office of members 
(if committees ajipointed under the .\ct of IHOff, the general view 
was ill favour uf a five years’ term. We hope the Trustees of the 
Aligath ('oiiege will note this. A life tenure must in many instan- 
ces mcuti indolence, indifference and stagnation. If private ondowineBta 
require the [lerioclical elecTien of trustees for their efFicient mauage- 
mont, how mneh more necessary it must he in the ease of the greateat 
national endowment of Indian M ussalinaii.s.’ 

As regards the facilities now afforded to the public interested tu 
move the coiirls to take action in cases of niisruanagemcnt, some 
desire was ex pressed that these should he increased, possibly by special 
eoncc. 3 .sionij in the matter of cmirt-fees and cost. It must bo remein- 
berod that, the late Bir dohn . Jenkins had com^ilaiueJ in li)ll that 
'‘pr.act,ieai!y ru* attempt has lieen made to utilize the remedies which 
the law al.eady provides by invoking the powor.s which the courta 
po.ssess to enforce the [u oper administration of such endowments.’* 
We recognise that special concessions in the matter of court-fees 
and ^Oot>i would afford greater facilities to the public interested; 
but the el’.icf ilifficnlty in tliis matter is not comieeted witli eonrt-foos 
and costs- 

The fa(?.t i.s tiiat the public, does not know where and 
what the endowments are. In ! ',110, the J'iines <>f India jmblished 
a leading article on tlie subject of Muslim Mrulowmonts in the coarse 
-if which our contemporary said ; “'I’hcre are gold mines under our 
very feet, but before digging tlicm u]) the .Mussalmans have to 
do not a little prospecting.” Writing (t/no/)<}H of this, we said in one 
of our earliest issues, that we. know of a ease in Kiuider, the rich Muslim 
suburb of Surat, in which a philanthropic Muslim trader of .Mauri- 
tius and Rangoon had left a third of his property to public charity 
for the benefit of his co- religionists. For nearly ten years the 
Bombay Secretariat and the district authorities of Surat were igno- 
rant of a public bequest wliich was believed to amount to JJd lakha. 
h'ew people in Surat itself knew of it, and oven in Randcr only the 
hardest notioDfi prevailed as to the character and the extent of the 
bequest and the persons who were appointed trustees. Meed we 
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more ihAO Ihie that eveo Lord Sjdenham wa8 aoable, through 
betog Qoaware of the exiMtenoe of (tneh a gold mine no near Bombay, 
to iUcceeaftiUy poriiiiade the truateeB of the Bota Endowment to 
oofttribnte lii)erally for the education of the Muasalman boys and 
girli of Oiijrat. What ia required ia a aurrey of all auch endowments, 
ioe preparation and maintenance as a public record of a statement 
giriog (a) thb trust pro{>erty (b) the tenns and conditions of the 
tnuit (c) a schedule of annual receipts and disbursements (c/) the 
beneficiaries under the investment of trust, and, particularly, institu- 
tions of a public nature maintained out of trust funds («) the names 
of the trusU'-es (/) the |H}riod of their tenure of oflicc (/;) the method 
of appointing their successors and (A) sucli, other prrticulars as the 
peculiar character of the trust may suggest. If these data were made 
available, the beneficiaries could he madtf^to know their rights, and 
have ready at hand materials wherewith t<» approach the ordinary 
courts of law wheuever there was any reasonable ground for suspwt 
ing mismanagement. 

This could be eU’ected only l>y compelling all trustee.^ Ut have their 
trust duly registered within a fixed time, after which It should be 
declared penal for a trustee U> deal with the funds of a trust unless it 
had been previously registered. 

It is true that there arc many im|K>rtant trusts already well-known 
to the public the affairs of which arc not particularly well-managed, and 
that even in their cawjs the public has not availed itstdf of facilities 
already afforded for invoking the jwwers which the law courts passess 
to enforce their proper administration. But we contend that even 
in these cases a public-spirited individual or a group of individuals 
cannot ascertain the data on which to base their i it vocation of the 
powers of the courts without undergoing an excessive amount of 
^inm and inconvenience. Contrast the difficulties of the present 
with the ease and convenience of the future if a survey such as 
we have suggested has been carried out, when anybody could go lo 
the (Collector's or the . fudge’s office and on (tayment of a small fee 
could inspetd the full record of an endowment in wltich he happened 
to be interested, and for n little additional iVc could obtain « certified 
copy of the re<!ord. With this in his possession he could examine 
the affairs of the tru.sl. and if hi.s susjiicions were confirmed by such 
an examination he could confidently invoke the power of the courts 
to enforce Isjtter management. Even lliis would require no little 
public spirit; but it is too much to expect at any time, and certainly 
in the present conditions, that anybody, or even any committee or 
aasociation, would undertake tlic odium, worry, trouhio and e.xpense 
of ascertaining all the parliculars that we have enumcruted and wouiil 
thereafter undertake the further odium, worry, trouble and expense 
of a law-suit to enforce a better administration of a trust. This is not 
Oovernment interference in religious matters, and we are sure our 
own record is not such as to lead (lovcriimcnt to suspect that we 
could recommend to tliem a policy of active intervention in religious 
mattera. As we wrote three years ago. Government are not asked to 
depart from their policy of non-intoiference in religions matters followed 
with praisworthy oonsisteucy .since hut only to deviate into a 

consistency in mundane aff airs as well. A man who forgets the 
inconvenient distinction between meum and and pilfers another 

to the extent of a few pice is sure to he lield up liy the I’olice the 
Magistracy, aud the Jail authoriticK But another who robs the dead 
aa well as the living of thuusuiids and laks in s[)ite of his fiduciary 
position is not to ho interfered with by the Govetiuueut, nor allowed 
to b<v watched by the lieneficiaries interested u. his aptitude aod 
honesty. If this is cimsistcuey, may we not pray to the Lord to he 
delivered from it tlirough the wayward agency of our legislatures ? 

Young Inclitt. 

11 

Oni 6 would give anything to know of a grown-up p«'rt»ou who has 
not found himself wishing at one time or auotlicr that he eoold lit-© 
his boyhood over again. Tlvat wonderful and divine ex|,verie»ce is 
at once the illiuuination attd the quest of humanity, ft treasures* 
np feelings that were full hi svded arid were not sioklied over by the 
pale east of thought, svirrvnvs that were r<'al aud whole, hopes that were 
apella of ac'ute physical toys, desurs that embraced without the least 
ODWartUy spasm t>f doubt or lear the entire gracious aspects of life 
and the universe. Mr. Wells *ha.s given a delicious picture of the 
fntare of humanity, when, cleanKcd of its ugly imperfwtions. it would 
aUnd as if on a footstool and reach its hands among the stars. This 
U in fact an exact picture of individual boyhofKl — a period of life 
when uv) sense of imj>erfeetioii clings to the free and joyoms move- 
ments of mind and feeling. It is a time uf life when the world 
Mtems rolx'd in purple, when everything seems alive with meaning 
or mystery, when even the wooden table and the stool and U»e {>en 
and the inkiwt have their individuality and seem t<» be endowed 
with miraottlous articulation and gesture. In this populous world 
of wondrous tones and tints the little chip of humanity disports as a 
Uod. He dips into the secrets of creation. Worlds of magic 


loveliness issue ereiy moment from the alchemy of his heart and 
brain as if from the Creator's hand. This faculty of creattreness and 
self- projection is the miracle of boyhood. Only the elect among 
persons of mature age can retain this faculty unimpaired to the 
last. It is the supreme vital impulse of a living society. It was 
to this faculty that Goethe referred when be said that man is in every 
sense divine, “for he builds worlds 

“Gr bidding them no longer be, 

“Exerts, enjoys a sense of deity.” 

The young educated Indian has had his boyhood, full of dreams, 
of creative wonders. Inspite of the subdued anxiety and puzzling 
elusiveness of hi.s home atmosphere, he has had his time when he held 
communion with tlie earth-spirit aud looked overhead into 
visttt.s of liglit and glory. His public initiation as a “seeker of 
knowledge” is (piite an event in the family. His own feelingw 
about the ceremony have a vague intensity that is little short of 
an emotional crisis. I'lie mullaU or the guru emerges oni of the 
unknown and the cosmos of the boy is filled with tliis dread 
presence. His whole conception of knowledge is tainted by his 
early experience under the iron rod of this remorseless pedagogue. 
The mahlab or the potekala liocomes to him a living purgatory, 
learning becomes a dire penance and the teacher oppresses his 
imagination as a nightmare for years. Erora the maktab or the 
jmhhaln to the public school there is a whole change of atmosphere, but 
the Liy enters it with a lump in hi.s throat. He has tasted of 
the “fruit” <»f knowledge and has already made up the attitude 
with wliicli he goes through his subsequent schooling. It is an 
attitude of mute protest against a scheme of life that should 
condemn him for the beat part of day to sit. with overstrung nerves 
through a dreary and hateful counting of incomprehensible symbols 
and rules of thumb and shiver t(> the very roots of his hair as a 
Hcowling face turns on him or a rasping voice din.** horrors 
into his ears. In the public school, however, so, mo relaxation of 
the nerve is possible. The drastic methods of the maktab pedagogue, 
who regards jiurging the boy of all his playfulness and mirth as 
the main end of education, are not generally used by his made’-n 
prototype in the public school. But the atmosphere of the public 
sidiool i.s frigid aud its tone is harsh and impersonal, I'ho mullah 
and the gvnt are tiic tyrants (d the old schools of intellectual and 
moral discipline, yet they put their whole heart into their work, 
and their pupils are also tiioir disciples. The hoys dread them and yet 
lespeet them genuinely and find themselves related to them by 
mauy human links. The soho'il- master is a wholly differeut 

being. He is a creature of a system that is run mainly on com- 
meixjial lines, Hi.s profession is a mere bread- winning device 
to him and not a v^K'atiou. He is gi nerally conc’erued witli. 
getting the hoys under his charge through ‘ a course of instruction' 
within a definite peiiod of time, and his whole duty ends when 
he has secured the largest percentage of “pasacs” within his Division 
at the annual examination. At his best he is a smooth machine 
that i.s generally successful in standardising the mind. 

'I'he boy. during his ten years of education at a public school, 
learns little that is useful. He has some strange facts and ideas 
aluffed into his memo*'}’ and ncipiires some mechanical skill in the 
manipulation of tigurcH. But he gets little inlellectual training and 
discipline and. inspite of the moral text-book, his moral perceptions 
aie usually dim. His character at its mo.st critical stage receives 
no help and guidance and is subject to a variety of ohancc-influences 
in the prc'cess of formation. Some race instinct or rdigious injunc- 
tion or even a ^upe.rfitition8 admonition that had gone deep into hb 
saui while yet a mere child, leaps out of his .sub-eonscious regionif 
when he is face to face with a moral crisis and guides Ms condoefc. 
The teaching of tlie school has no relation to his horn© life. It haa 
no relation to the life of (he street aud the market place. It doee 
not fit in with the conceptions of joy, liappiness. social pnrpoae and 
duty that his own individual experience is evolving in bis mind. 
Before he has finished his school course he becomes vaguely cooadloha 
of the duality of his inner life. Hi.s parents and the gonefal peo|dn 
aronnd him are living rheir live.s aud thinking their thoughts, and 
their luqies and fear?, their joy.s and griefs, their pursuits and 
occupations, their dealings with one another and the ways of ih«(f 
eommoQ inttwconree in daily life give him one measure of social life 
and individual destiny. Tlie secular spirit of the West that glimmers 
upon hia sense through the obscurity of the nchool initroetipn and 
th© t«xt-book suggests an J entirely different sobetn© of valof© 
and relations. The culture, social institutions sod th« 

beliefs of his forefither.s claim his devotion and h© is inffutt©l|r 
relieved if he can give them his nnqueetinDing loyalty. The 
new gods of the West utter strange ori«!e8.; frnm afar, and ho 
lield in trance by the glamonr and prestige of novelty. The young 
mind abhors philosophii'al doubt and aeUtral grounds, and can never 
do without lusty faith and downright conviction. Inspite of hut 
many puzzles the boy hastens to strike an emphatic attUoda in calm* 
tioo to the enormons questions that the Indiao society bail got lb' 
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solve. It ta at this stage, that is, a year or two Ufore the young 
prodigy niatrioulutcs aud |)U8ses on to the college, that some aspects 
of the general controversy and det'ji struggle of thought of Young 
India are irapressed or. his mind. He percievcs for the hrst tinv. 
however diinly, the vast burden of his race. He becomes conscious 
of the social, political and other problems of his country. The whole 
tangle is far beyond his mental grasp, yet he begins to see some 
aspects of the tangle and hears distinctly the shouts of men engaged 
in straightening it up. The cries and catchwords r.f the press and 
the platform attract him and he begins to take sides in the 
CDitmenlous controversy which is still going on about the destiny of 
the Indian people. 


The boy feels the pulse of clmngo and sees the new spirit that 
moves over the surface of the waters. The school teaching docs not 
help him much in realising tlw significance of what lie sees and feels. 
The vast literature of controversy, the newspapers, the general tuilt 
wad discussion around him give him some clue to the tlionghts and 
riddles that inflict the mind of \ onng India. He takes a mental 
row and is initiated into the service of liis creed, eonununity or 
country. Tfio patriotic; feeling is horn in l.i.s breast and for the 
first time after his <'hildhood he feels the richness aud lu.vurv of being. 
The magnitude of the task does not appal him, for he has a very 
hazy conception of it. With the simple vitality of hi.s faith ho sets 
out to plan a new heaven and a new earth. Mis patriotism is mostly 
comranuHl in its origin. If he is a Hindu he seeks inspiration from 
the vision of liharat that is revealed to him through his religious l.vrc 
and literature and round which cling the teudorest associations and the 
aroma of fine deeds and noble idealism of a great and gifted race. If 
he is a Mussalman he glories in the achievements of his ancestors in all 
partsof the world — in art, literature, commerce and empire. His visions 
cd the past till his dreams about the future. Pafiiotic jmems touch 
him to tlie core — ho learns them by heart and they form tho deep 
mnsio of his soul, He can sing them well and libs “recitations” at the 
communal gatherings win him the plaudits of the “jiotcnt, grave, and 
reverend signors” of tho community, and his face is flushed with 
excitement and inconirunnicahle j(/y fora week. Ho hegina to talk 
earnestly of social reform and of what he would do when ho comes 
U) take an active and rtsponaible part in social life. In Uie mean- 
time be holds forth amongst Ids fellows, and in every company In 
wttich he finds himself, on the folly aud wickedness of the ways of 
men and their social institutions. The old men shake their heads 
At the young dreamer’s vigour and zest and his reforming zeal. 
He takes delight in scandalising the women of hi.s faralily liy 
tiling them half-a-dozen tinms every day what lie thinks of’ 
tho purdah, and of woman's existing status and how he 
would revolutionise the whole scheme of things. In reli- 
gious matters he is often for “reform”, and he measures his own 
talent and capacity by tli-) extent to which he can rouse the ire of 
the school maulri or the pundit by riddling him witli lieresies. Fhe 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit oln.sses in the secondary school are 
in fact small, yonng, debating religious societies, with tliy viaulvi 
and the pandit as their pennauent chairmen. The battles of ^■onng 
India agwnst objsjuranfism and tiic dark busts of superstition and 
stereotyped dogma begin in the 8r:hool room, and begin with all the 
heat and energy of boyhood, Tim man/vi is the symbol of the past 
with its fixed standard, and settled p< lity 'I’he young boy ficars 
in him the spark of the new illumination and the promise of the 
ttttnre. The maulri is a kindly, indulgent and ea.sy-going man with 
A taste U>t puns aud witty anecdoies. In controversial dneb; he 
often feels his ground slipping from beneath hi.q feet, but he recovers 
his balance by shrewdly running oflf at a tangent and silencing the 
ynoog enthusiast by a iong and pointless foie. The rnaulvi has his 
idioeynotacies and his freaks and they furnish ao inexhaustible fund 
for witty and irreverent gossip to the yonng iconcK'Iast. He is rapidly 
disappearing from his pla<ro in the school and hi¥ uew aacoFsor 
from the normal school and the training college Is hardy an 
impTOvciwent upon tho old type The maii/rr, iospite of his inefii- 
«len«y and imfwfeotions, ha^. retained a distinct corn<‘r in tho 
hearts of his pnpils and in many cases has helped to lit a torch 
that has buraed with steady flame to the last. 


The young boy is deep in the splendours of his dreams when ho 
matficalates and prepares to ge to the college. His visions are 
fresh and inspiring; he has faith tu his powers; he is unshakable in 
strength of his patriotism; he is, in short, snre of his ground. 
T^»e college draws him like a magnet and be goes with a heart full 
pf rich emotion. He hopes he would find there the key to bis riddle 
And an enormous accession of strength and faculty to recreate tho 
world, His illusions are his stays and he walks in their light, secure 
Irdm the dsxk shadows that have descended on the paths of older 
The collage life of the yonog Indian is the most important 
(iMse <d htfi career. He begins the spring-tide of his romance. He 
pcaehi^ out hie hands to the core of things. He Hods some degree 
ibf self-eo^rreeioB. Bnt the process of dirillasionteeDt soon sets in 
, the lights of his early heaven drop out star ^y star. 

'■ " , ■ ' . ' ■ ■ ■ / . 
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The Aligarh Old Boys’ Dinner. 

Thk following speech was made by Mr, Ross Masud at tho Aligarh 
did Boys' Hinuer while proposing tlio toast of the College;—- 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — Of all the duties that fall to 
one’s lot ihere is none which is more pleasant than that of proposing tho 
toast of one’s Alma Mafi’v on an occasion such as the one which has 
brought ns togetber to-nigbt. Wliicliever side I turn my eyes, I see 
the faces of old and dearly loved friends and I begin to wonder 
wbHher all the long years of separation have been a myth or not. 
I wonder how many of u.s realise the fact that gatherings of this 
kind help to keep one young. The very walls of our Alma Mater 
resound with a welcome and the atmosphere they exhale and in which 
tliey envelope him rvho lias lived there before, takes that man’s mind 
back to the days of bis youth and so strong aud magical is its 
power that as long as lie .stays within the four walls of his Alma 
Muter he no longer feels himself the old aud careworn individual that 
he is in tlie world outside. 

1 also wonder bow many of ns have recognised the debt we owe 
to the instit ution where we have received our education and where WO 
have spent the liappic.st lime of our lives. Throughoat our livea 
this college of ours i.s our haven of refuge, and from tho storm and 
stre.ss thri'iigb which one lias to pass in this world we turn to it 
as one would to bis mother for jieace and solace of mind. And remem- 
ber if there bo any Old Boy who does not rejoice when visiting this 
institution and wlio doo.s nut look upon it with the alTection ho would 
bestow upon bis liome, then I say that man is not tho true son of this 
college aud, miserable, indeed, is liis lot. When we are sore beeet with 
temptations and when wo are faced with what seem insurmountable 
obstacles in our struggle for exlstemie, it is the memory of having 
belonged to a worthy institution with noble traditions tliat comes to 
our help, and tliese traditions form onr shield when wo battle with all 
that is low and mean in tins wurld. The feeling that one belongs to 
a corporate body of men and the reversed sense that one carries on 
one’s .sl'ovdders, the lumoarof one’s Alma Mater, are things which give 
stimulus to a man's soul and courage to his heart and thus help him to 
crush the temptations and overcome the ob-sticles that he finds in hia 
way. Thus the debt we owe to onr Ahna Mater can never be repaid. 

You must vomember that in this world of ours every bond that 
helps to keep human beings together, and everything that engenders 
a spirit of kindliness and fellow-feeling, are sacred. And I ask yoo, 
is there any bond wbioli .can unite men of various temperaments 
and nationalities' raove flnn'y together than the bond of haviog 
belonged to the same .4 //rtu Mater 1 There is one thing upon which 
1 should very mmih like to lay emphasis to-night, and that is that each 
and every true son of this college .should do his best to annihilate all 
those forces that tend to weaken this bond of union and that are 
prone to create a spirit of schism amongst the alumni of this institu- 
tion. Let all of us — those who have already issued forth from the 
dearly loved portals of this College; and those who are to leave 
them Kuon- -he firmly united in tho common and noble endeavour of 
improving the social and the intellectual condition of our community, 
by crushing all that is evi! and by creating all that is good and 
conseipiently great. Let it never lie said of the students of this 
College tliat they have helped to incToase evil in this world and that 
they have brought into it not union but disunion. Onr aim should 
be to unite tlie friend and the foe, and not to disunite friends. It 
is thus and only thu.s that wo who pride ourselves on being the sons 
of this institution can ever hope to do any good to our community 
and to the land to which we have the honour to belong. Frankness, 
truth, courage and self-Sacrifice should be the motto of those 
who have been edneateti here, 

.Speaking as I do on behalf of the Old Boys, to whom I have the 
hononr to belong, 1 should like to tell you who are the present students 
of onr College that we e.'cpect great things from you. Not only are we, 
luit also the eyes of your community are watching you most anxiously, 
for all its iiopes rest on yon. You have yet to pass through a great 
ordeal — Uie ordeal of life; you have yet to be tossed on the ocean 
of Worldly strife, you have yet to face manifold temptations, and we 
who are your older brothers are anxious to see how you behave in the 
world that lies beyond the walls of tliis College. And let me tell 
you why we. Old Tloys, expect great things from you. It is 
because you have had better chaoces than we had, it is because 
you began your student life at a time when education was the cry 
of your oomraunity, it is because you have had better opportunities 
of comparing things than we had, and, last of all, it is beoanse you are 
receiving your education at a time when your native land — the land 
of Hindustan — can no longer he called a country that lives in its 
paat, a conntry that is asleeji. You who are destined to play a 
very important role in the history of your country should prepare 
yourselves earnestly and carefully for the work that awaits you, 
and I assure you that as long as sincerity and toleration are your 
watchwords you can never go wrong. We wish you to be tho beat 
representAtives of the highest intellectual life of your country, and iu 
you who are onr younger brothers we wish to see that combination 
of sound intellect, modesty and toleration of mind which is possessed 
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by those who belong to a commanity that is healthy, a community 
full of mental energy. 

But before I sit down to-night I should like to say something 
about a topic wliich is very dear to me. These annual dinners give 
US, the Old Boys, the best opportunity of giving you, the present 
atudente, any advice which we think might be useful to you. You 
rauit remember 'that yon are now on the threshold of professional 
careers and I request you most earnestly to think carefully lieforo 
you choose your profesHif)n. India is changing rapidly and life 
here is becoming more complex. A person with an incomplete 
knowledge of many things can no longer be admired nor can he do 
any good to his country; the time for specialisation has come and 
you must follow no idle family traditions or sentimental whim in 
your choice of a suitable profession. I take it that we all wish to 
aee oar community and onr raotherUnd i^at; now it is my firm 
conviction that that can only be done by our developing to the highest 
pitch all that is good in ns. iiach and every healthy inclina- 
tion of the mind should bo encouraged to the highest extent. In 
other words, what I want yon to do is to take your real inclination 
to be your only guide in choosing a profession. 

(ientleracu, 1 now ask you to charge your glasses. 1 have the 
honour to propose the toast of “Tiie liear Old OoUege and the 
Trustees who govern onr Ahna. Mata 

‘Hindu Immigration to the United 
States. 

Thr New York Eveniivj Pont says In a rather playful editorial, — 
“The sciences are booming in Washington, (ieography is being 
written anew by Congressmen who are reconstructing the b(nindarics 
of Asia. Astonishing oontributi<in8 to anthropology are being made 
by the representatives of the Amori<!an Kcdcraf ion (»f Labor, whose 
scent of racial distinction is nothing short of marvellous. New 
principles of economic, s are embodied in bills providing for an interna- 
tional sliding wage-scale test.” 

This sounds big, but there are fai.-ts behind it. The House (.'om- 
raittce on Immigration is eonsMering two Bills for excluding Hindus 
and another which excludes all Asiatic laborers. Note bore Armenia 
h not counted as Ixung in Asia. Various ingenious ways are being 
suggested to keep out Asiaties out of the country. One of the most 
novel one is by CommiHsiomu’-CnMierul of Immigration Cuminetli, 
who says that the best way of excluding A.siutii«s would be to require 
all aliens to pass the physical te.sls nxpiired for reenuts to the S. 
Army. Perhaps he was thinking of undersi>:ed ('hlnose and 
Japannese, Imt he overlooked tin* fact that that (.•(■nditiou would not 
bar many Hindns, a race of .Asiatics he would keep out of the I'niLud 
States at all hazards. 

These Immigration Bills foi excluding the Hindus are incited 
only by the f<abor l''iuons and u few I’luitic coast <iti/cns. 'I'licre 
are only (hDrdl Hindus in u country which is about double the size of 
India, Tlie I'biladciphia Public Ledger rightly reru'irks that “'only a 
Brobdingnaglan iinaginatiim could conturuo this to moan an invasion 
iu force or a real jirotileni.'’ Put (he l.sihor Pnion men an- folio vitig 
in the wake of Canada, South .Afriiui and Auslmlia. 

Of these t),hr*(» Hindns, POO ere students attending the various 
American Pr;! varsities. When this Hindu Exclusion Bill goes into 
Law, as it surely will, there will be another obstacle in the way of 
poorer hPi ients who used to come here. Among rthcr things the 
BiU provides that an intending student to the l.inited States is required 
tolutvc a letter from his Uistriot Oflicer. a cerlihtate fron:. the 
principal of the sehool he last atLeritled, and a letter of teeorumeuda- 
tion from an Americtm Consul iu India gmirauteoing that his parents 
will send him monthly the amount specilied by the U. S. Goeernruent 
aa enough to get % coll-'gc education in America. All these are 
Hubject to the approval (d the Immigration .Authorities in Pie poi-t of 
entry. On entering the cumntry Im will have to register and he 
must not do any other thir.g than what he is registered a^. 3o one 
more chance is gone for Hindu students who used to work their way 
through school in Ameriea. Henceforth it will be only those possess- 
ing a long puree, who will be able to come to the American Univer- 
sitles. 

To protest againet the Tliudu Kxchisiou BilL a dcputatic.n wa* 
sent conjointly by the ifindnatan .Association of America, the Pacitio 
coast Khalsa iJiwan Society and the Indian Defence League. The 
memhors of the drpntation interffiewed the British Ambassador in 
Washington and asked him to protest against tlie exclusion of 
Btitlsh Rubjoets from the Unite*! States. The au.bassador could 
only reply that he would cable “home" and await instructions. In 
foot, there is mighty plim hopes of anything being done from that 
quarter. Th** House Committee on Immigration gave a four 
hours hearing to our dejnrtation and said they would consider our 
point of view. It seones we arc fighting a losing fight, but we are 
fighting it bravely. We are sioglo-baoded when public opinion in 
the mother country itself is votoless. Thus one more mark of the 
helot is ladog placed on our brow without a protest from the Power, 
into whose hands, for a time at least, cur destinies are placed. 

• The term Hindu in gouerally uscii for Indian, to disUngusih from Bod 

Indians who are known as Indians too. 


Let U8 note in this connection that the Mussalmans of Indus 
have lost one more chance. Everybody is not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. Poor Mussalman students could take advantage of the 
open-door policy of the United States all these years. Bat they slept. 
Now they will have to wait till we develop educational institutions on 
a par with Europe and America, and that can only be done when 
the fiscal policy of India is left in onr hands. 

I will close by stating that some of the democratic papers have 
been pleading our cause, but, alas they seem to have very little 
influence on the representatives of a nation “which was conceived in 
liiberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men arc created 
equals." Wo wonder, if any more American missiomvries need to 
go to India to preach about the “brotherhood of man." 

Iowa City, U. S. A. RAFIDIN AUMED. 

Ffhruari/, 28th, 1914, 


The Indian Press Act. 

Thk following letter was sent by .^^r. Zafar Ali Khan to Mr, 
Philip Morrel M. P., in ap)>reciatioii of his efforts to bring about soiuo 
modification of tbc Indian Press Act: — • 

My I >ear Sir, — I have received a naml>er of letters from the readers 
of the Z^//«R(/ar and other eminent Indian Muslims expressing their 
greatcful apjjrcciation of the interest you have taken in the Press 
Question and asking me to convey their sincere thanks to you for 
the efforts you are making to render the lot of the Indian Journallot 
more tolerable. The obligation imposed upon me is as agreeable 
as it is sacred and I take this opportunity of thanking you most 
sincerely <tn bolinlf of my countrymen for yuur sympathetic treat- 
ment of their grievances. 

As regards the daily Zainiiidur, iny people have lodged an 
appeal against tlie decision of tl»c Panjab Government iu tJic Chief 
Court. It is to be Itoped that an early Imaring of tlie appeal will ba 
granted and the judgment pronounced one way or the other before 
the Session of Parliament is over. 

Insjfiteof tlie intorpellatious in Iho House of Commons Magistratea 
in British India continue to harass the luckless journalists and abuse 
tlio practically unlimited powers which the Press Act has vested in 
them. luPehrnary I'.HO when the drastic nature of the Press Act in 
respect of the vast powers it gave to Magistrates to iinpoeo prohibi- 
tive moncLary security, was being discussed iu the V iceroy's Coouoil. 
the Government had oliservod: “Unless wo are to assume that 
the Magistrate is by design a malevolent creature, we may take it 
for certain that in ordinary ca.ses he will not ask for mon* than 
Us. .*'(*(), the minimum," The a.>surBiice of Govormnent ha.H turned 
out to be illusory, and Magistrates when demanding securities 
from pre.seut or jirospuctive jotunalists have failed to show that 
benevolence i.n which tlie Government had ci'uuted. The latest 
exhibition ot Magisterial eagcriies,s ti) discourage indepocdcDt 
journalism wa.s made at l.:iylpur, a district in the I’anjab, where 
a Sikh gentlem.'in wim inteiided to start a Press called the “Ixlialso. 
Press’ for printing n vernacular paper, the Khaim AU,hary 
was mulcted in n security of one thousand rupees. Tim press and 
pajicr were botli yet in embryo, tin; Magi.strate could not kuowr 
whether they were to be used for seditious pr< paganda or not, 
and yet he demanded a security of one tlmnsaad rupees. If it 
was necessary to bind down the unfortunate piojirietor the imniinoTa 
seourity (five hundred rupees) could have been demanded and rf the 
pnper had been objeetionable <b« .security could hare been increased, 
as that course is epen to Magistrates under the I'ress Act. But 
to demand u heavy security at the very outset before even tb© 
press was started or the first number of the newspaper had appeared, 
shows the spirit in which the Press Act is being adruinistered. I 
asked Air. Seed to e.vplairi all tbi.s to you and I am glad to 
learn that you are going to ask a question in the Houae. 

I enclose a copy of an Hpon Letter to Lord Orewe from my 
friend Mr. Kaiualuddin. It deals with the alarming attitude takoa 
up by the Panjab Government with regard to the suppression of 
newspapers dealing solely with religious topics. To suppress |)apora 
like the Ahl-i-JIatleei^ andi the /iudr on the plea that they oontoiai 
“Words which have a tendency to bring into contempt a carltkiB 
class or section of His Majesty’s subjects in British India oamelj 
Christians," is to use the Press Act for purposes whidk, 
to say the least, were never contemplated by its fratners. Tb® 
policy of His Majesty's Government in India has b6«n never to 
iuierfetu in the religious beliefs and observanoee of varibtis seetiooa 
of Indian commanity, to whom perfect liberty in matters 
sacredotal has been gnaronteed by law. For upward of half a pentnrj 
Christian Missionaries have been vUifyitig Islapk <^hd Hioduiom, 
with a great deal of vehemence and heve in torn been treated 
by their rivals to rejoinders which though puageut weiw neveir* 
theless more in keeping with that laws of OonilrpvcffMal ptepnety. 
Vet Hindus, Muslims and Chmtiaui hoy# lived in l.o<Ka sfite; 
by side in perfect peace and amity; M 

no ocoaoion W remind them tW teey bate Immo naiogvrorda wb 
wmie oofettlated to breed muttifd eootempt or hatted. Ajhe adl^i^te 
attitude of the Qoternment in this reepei^ inny be stenmed up sbn 
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he reply which a Lieatenant Governor of the Panjab gave to a 
representative Mnslini deputation which waited upon him in 1897 
with a request that a Missionary publication entitled the ‘TJmmuhat- 
U-Mominin ^the Mothers of the Faithful), should bt) suppressed on 
the ground that it was full of the vilest and the most indecent abuse of 
the Prophet. The Lieutenant Governor replied that ho could 
not accede to the request of the Muslims for the simple reason that 
to interfere with the freedom of religious opinion was 
against the established policy of Government. The Muslims felt 
the refusal very keenly but had to console themselves with the 
prospect that although they could not as Jluslims indulge in ribald 
abuse of Christian Missionaries, they yet had the right to 
defend themselves against their attacks in a becoming manner as 
enjoined by their faith. This satisfaction appears now to have 
been taken away from them by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s Government, 
which, in suppressing the Ahl-i-Hadeen and the lUdr lias shown 
that whereas it is perfectly legitimate for a ('hristian Missionary 
to revile the Prophet and denounce Islam in the grosest language, 
a Muslim paper has no right to defend itself against Missionary 
attacks oven in an appropriate manner. The Rev. Thomas Howell 
of Lahore publishes a book (“ Lsbat i-Kaffara,” printed at the Nawal 
Kishore Press, Lahore, I'.M.i), which may he calied the Rillingsgate 
of theology. Its fulminations against Islam are simply disgusting. 
If the Indian Press Act could by any stretch of imagination be 
used for the suppre-sion of tlieological polemics, the book of the 
Rev. riioraas Howell ought to have been proscribed under it. But 
the Penjab Government, while deliberately shutting its eyes to the 
stream of abuse poured from this hook over the de/oted heads of 
Muslims, castigates the Ahl-i- //Wee-s- which only published a 
reply to Howel! in a spirit of defence. A translation of tlio 
article which formed the basis of tlie (jiovernmciit order inliicting 
a security of tw(* thousand rupees upon the {)iopriotor of the 

Ah}-i-Ua will be found in the letter above referred to. 

The action taken by the Panjsb Government against the Ahl-i- 
Ifaihts and the liudr the latter having lieeu reipu'red to jmy 

a security of three thousand rupees becau.se it discuswed the doctrine 
of the Incarnation from a scientific standpoint — has created the 
painful impression that the Government is begining to depart from 
its time-honoured policy <9* non-interference with freedom of 
religious thought. This impression is further intensified by a lecent 
Older pa.ssed by the Punjab (iovernrnent to the that persons 

not holouging to agricaltural tribes would, on embracing Christianity, 
he included in that favoured list and would become entitled to small 
holdings and other privileges enjoyed by agricultural tribes. It 

in a well known fact that Missionary enterprise in the Punjab at. 
elsewhere has suc(;eded only where pari-ahs, or ucct^rding to the 

Hindu caste classification, the “untouchables,” are concerned. I hat 
it is eminently desirable In tlie general interotls of India that this 
unfortunate .seefci-. n of the Indian commuiiity sln.uid receive every 
consideration and have their status elev.ated. no one w.Il (juc:4.ion. 
But it is the height of bad official taste to con vert a non-agriotdtural 
class inUi an agricultural class I ccause. it aecepts bfipfisrn. fnstanoc.s 
are not wanting in wlrch the applications of iiig!'. class Muslir.os and 
Hindus to be declared as ttgricultural cWss.>«. hive been rejected 
by the Panjab .auihorilie.s. I ho infeiencc ia obiion.s and significant. 
If these applkianis. over whom precedence hH.s been given to presons 
of admittedly non-agricnltural antecedents or ilio score of baptism, 
had likewise embraced Christianity, the fate of their applications 
would have been difTeient, Peopi^ are beginning to ask whether 
Oovermnent is going to assume the role of Missionaries. A loernber 
of the Parjab Legislative C(u,'ncil is going a.»k a ([ucstion in the 
Council in connection with th<^ Government order, nliovc afJnded to. 

I trust that the promise you have obtained from the Secretary 
of Stat« to place on the table all the pioecedirigs taken again.st 
Indian newsiiapers under the Press Act, will be fulfilled in due 
omrse. But I woukl particularly inv'te your attention t t the 
caaea of the Ahl i^/Iadee* and the Badr which " have caused 
moch heart-searching in Muslim circles. A question in the Horse 
might help In reviving not cn’iy the.s« two defunct papers but 
also the confidence of Muslims in the nou-seotaria.i traditions of 
Ciioverament. 

Once more thanking you Lir your kindness and sympathy. 

VoiTits vKuv Tim;i,v 

Zafar Aii Khau, 

The Abuses of European Civilization 
in Islamic Countries. 

At a Mooting of the AngKv-Ottoraan Society, held at Caxtou 
BUlh London, on April 2nd 1914, the following address was de 
Ifyered by Mr. O’DonnoJl of OTIoonell on “The Abuses of Enro- 
paali CfimUaatioD in Islamic Countries.” 

The Chaifr was occupied by Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din, who in 
intifpdbcLng the Lectnrer said that strong drink was admittedly a 
cturse to humanity — a degradation morally, physioally and mentally: 

^ btii M the same time from the very beginning it had permeated the 
huttiui social aystem and every growth and dernlopment of civiliza- 
Mott. It was Teryjdiffiodlt indeed to trace its .drigin, but as old as 



the days of the mighty Pbaroahs they found on the plains and cities, 
on the banks of the Nile and its Delta, evidences of the manufacture 
and ('ommerco in intoxicating liquors. ySiwilar evidences were to be 
found among the records of the Babylonians, Aesyriaus, Athenians 
and the IlomanN, and also the .lews. For 1900 years the Church 
of Christ could not see any iriconsi.stency between wine-bibbing and 
the teachings of Christ; but when the non-Conformist Conscience 
awakened, they saw the sin in wine-bibbing, and the spirit of strong 
drink was to-day recognised as jioison. 

The Lecturer said: Very Reverend Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

1 have been asked by the Anglo-Ottoiiian Society to deal with this 
question wliich is of supreme importance for the peace as well as the 
hygiene of the ICast. 

The great Teacher of the Moliamedan religion, as the Rev. 
Chairman had reminded us, had LUX) years ago inculcated doctrines 
of sobriety upon the warriors of Arabia; and as Moslem dominion 
extended the dominion of sobriety extended. Wherever you land 
on the coa.st of Africa — at any of those .seaports frequented by Eu- 
ropean trade — you now see huge cargoes of Anglo- kVench Gin 
coming ashore and being distributed among the merchants of the 
place. You may be sure it is not under a Moslem banner that this 
wholo.salo trade in the degradation of negro ra(!es i.s being carried on. 

1 have taken as the leading subject of my address what is Iiappening 
in what is called the French prot<!ctorate of Morocco. 1 intend, besides 
dealing with this subject, with this brunch of the drink question among 
native races, also to de.al with another fearful abuse maintained by 
the British Government in India. LTnloss hero, in the Capital 
and centre of the Ihupiro, a healthy feeling is roused which 
will insist upon the introduetion (tf reforms, wo can never expect 
tho.se reforms to bo curried out at vast distances from the Met- 
rofiolis, 

1 deal with this question of the abn.scs under the French Pro- 
tectorate of Morocco because it was under the protection of 
Britain that, tlio b .'•ench Hug was boi^t(!d over the indepen- 

dent Sultanate of Morocco. But a few years ago Morocco 
wa.s an indcpeiidcut Mohamcclan kingdom, and if any one — any 
I'uristian nation — or nation reputed to be ( hristian — was to take a 
leading place in Moroccfi in the aj)parent future, England might 
have looked forward to that position. Yet, for .some unknown 
reu,son, the British Government ibeif veprossed the enterprise of 
British nationality in Morocco, and gave iqi all the sujieriority 

Englishmen possessed to their European rivals, and literally 
placed the .sovereignty cf Morocco at the disposal of the French 

Republic. 

How Is the l’'i'cncli Repuhlic fnililling the obligations which 
have been oommit*cd to Its protia-tion 1 liavo here extracts from the 
Report i f the 1'Vench Senate drawn up by the Senator, M. Hubert, 
upon the horrible iucroa.sc in the trade in intoxicating liquors which 
lias occurred ill thelV w years diiring wlk'h the h’rench I lag has been 
hoi'-l.eii over Morocco. In the b’rcnch llcpuMic the various classes 

of d, ink p,•odncl^!^ and scllor.s form a confederacy still more for- 
midable Ihiui the Brewers and Dislillors whose sacred intcro.sts aro 
respected by cvciy British political party. In every con.stituency the 
drink inlercst in France is so poWi>rfiilly organi.-ed that it i.s prac- 
tically i'.u|Hxssible fur any candidate to put up, with any hope of 
success, who does not do the work the dn'nk seller.s want him to do. 
As a resiil'i, .Morocci' is being opened, .sl.ainelessly, to the most foul 
trade in intoxicants whicl has ever disgraced our nominal civiliz.ation. 

In that eoaatry there is a systematii; plan for creating Colo- 
nies of .\ Icoliol Dealer, s wlio spread theniseives over the conquered 
IiuiJ. In this Report oi the French Senator there aro such 
examples given as tlie following: — In the year 1907, in the 

seaport f>f t'asablanea, which was the lir.st seaport which fell 
into the bands of the FVench invasion, there were only five drink 

.shops in the town, and these were notoriously for the custom of 
the foreign sailors who attended the port. To-day, or rather 

two years ago, in the year 1912 — only five years after the first 

oeeupatiou, - /hs? drinl nfiopn had i inen tu the evonnouK number 
of I fill But there is u more striking and siandalous example of 
what has been done by this civilized European fiower in the Moslem 
land which is under their protectorate. In Fez, itself the Capital 
of Morocco, the Holy (Hty of the Moors, — in which the virtues 
commended by the Moslem religion were practised by a fanatical 
jHqmlation — inthatt'ity of Fez there were in 1912 400 French 
“citizens” resident in the newly protected Eb'ty. Oj ihese 400 
oOO u'rrr seller^ of inlo.r/c'iln/t/ </rni (Shame.) The 
contagion has gradually s[)read iuimng the lower classes of the 
popalatiou surrounded by templation, olten b.ully ted, often under- 
paid. The Moorish workmen are led by the example of their 
European taskmasters to take tlie drink; and I have here the 
depo8ition.s of French Factory owners themselves, who admit 
that one-third of their .Moorish workmen now spend their wages 
in intoxicating drink. Tbat, very Reverend Sir, U the horrible 
legacy that a civilised country of Europe has bequeathed to your 
Moslem people. Now the only justification tlmt tiie French 
Republic can give for thi.^ .state of things— for this inbunianity— 
the only c-xense is, that the drink trade brings in large profits to 
the French Treasury. 
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There are other cviln ()f the grof<»e*t kind, n(»t only tolerated bat 
Mrmitted and officially org*nitw*d by ibe British (iovernraent in thoae 
oiatricta of the East which bare conio into the trust of the British 
nation. We, the fteform i>arty in India, have long been in 
poaacisioTi of the proofs that what is called hero tlie Wliit^ Slave 
Trade", that the erjuivalcnt of the White Slave 'l iade ’, is Ix iug 
carried on in n wholesale nianner by the Itrilish (loveruuient in 
lodiu, for The dcntorelisation and detestable pleasure of the British 
aoldiors in India. (Shnrne.) Daring the last, few da}s the wit- 
nesM<>s upon this stibject have been reinfotced l»y tbo testimony 
of a Britlsb Beformor who cornrnonds universal respeet, and 
has deserved the widespread gratitude of all lovers of hnmnnity 
in this Mnglish land. 1 refer to the dialingiiisbed public Horvant 
who gave the Huai Htroke t<» the, Belgilini tyranny in the ( 'otigo, 
the distinguished 8ir IB'ger Casern^. Within the last few 
days, ho liaa published what was already ktu)wn to Indian Heforniers, 
the (hrcular of the (ieneral Coinmauding-iii-C'hief the British 
Army in India; and it i.s enough to <pio!e one paragraph of that 
official Circular: --'Tn Bazaars it is ncccHsary to have n 
anflicieiil number <f women; to take care that they are 
aufficiontly attractive; and to provide them proper homes." That 
Circular of the Centrnl Authority was already known to us; but 
Hir Roger Casement has gtuie beyond the knowledge posse, ssed by 
the Indian lleformers — bo bus iiot only got tlie Order of the Central 
Authority, but ho has been able to trace the general effect of 
that order in tbe orders which have been issued, in conformity with 
♦ but circular, by the ( 'olonels Cbnumanciing tiic British regiments in 
Indian provinces, Sir Uoger Casement, u.s an Irisbmaii, bus bad 
no besitniion nbout publishing the alutminablo ('ircular wliicb the 
<*nieor Commanding an Irish regiment — tlie regiment of the 
Connauglit Bangers — has issued to bis subordinates. Wilting to the 
AHaialaut QuartermBster, the Colonel Commanding directs as follows; — 
**Tbe Cantonment Magistarle baa already on more than one occasion 
"licen requested t<» obtain a number ot younger and more attractive 
*‘woinen, but with little or no success. Ho will again Ini appealed to. 
“The Major (Ieneral ('ommandiug sliould invoke the aid of the Bocal 
**Qoveruraeat by instructing the Cantonment .Magistrates, whom they 
“appoint, thot they give all ixissilde aid to Commanding Officers 
*^in piocitrm^ (I tSul/ti'ievt iitmhrr of H'onuj, attntc/r.-f ami healthfi 
“luowcn." 


Since civilisation l*egan was there ever a more Infaim us docn- 
ineot puned than that; Consider the example that Mngland of the 
Missiuna gives to all the Moslem end Hindoo East. Consider the 
use of the Officers and llepiesentativeg of .luutice — the ('anCmment 
Magistrates themselves — in order to protnirc the young and attractive 
victims that are destined by tbe British Ooveruiuent in India for 
this infernal degradation. It is for you. Ladies and Gentleinon, 
oaoh within your sphere to bring the facts, now fully unrolled, lieforo 
every gathering and every orgamsation of men and women in this 
land. If an argument were wanted in r.rder to prove that women 
must have political power in this country, the argument is 
afforded by the revelation of the hideous system that is carried 
on by a (iovernineni that is not shared by women. 

Now we have here tbe admission that not only do the Military 
Authonlios use whatever power they possess and whatever influence 
they possess among the vilest elements of Native society in order 
to gather this hideous tribute of young and attractive women, hut 
vre have also the demand for the iniaraous co-operation of tbe 
Officers ami Representatives of Justice, and the Magistrates them- 
a^ves! “The (hintonment Magistrate has already on more than one 
oooasion been requested to obtain a number of joimger and more 
attractive women." The (kmrt of -Listice piostitutod to be the 
Teatibule of the house of ill fame! Might I ask who is tlie War 
Mioieter? Colonel Seely has resigned. Mr, Asquith is in Fife. 
1 venture to ask 4iim -most respivtfnily — what sort of gratitude is 
dliplayed In return by the British (jrovernmeut to the victims 
which it has selected for porforming this service to the British 
Crown? Are Medals of the Indian Empire won by thes<* women 
by their awful! oamptigns* \V« have now got the facts. We 
have now got tlie evidence of Sir Roger Casement — a name that 
eao stand against any aiitlmrity; aivd front this platform of the 
Anglo-Ottoman Society, which was framed and founded to bring 
about a better understanding between the English and Moslem 
racos tr« demand a wide and sweeping ufonn which must put an 
aod to this abomination. 

Very Reverend Sir. l.adieS aud Centlemen, — It is impossible 
for any word of mine to add Ut tbe (>er-suasivo force of this hideous 
circular itself. That Is what we see » European State doing in 
Aaia — we see what another European State is doing in Western 
Africa — and unquestionably the cstsbIiNhment of those innumerable 
houses of intoxication among the solier pjpuUtions of Islam is 
neoesaarily accompanied by every other vice and degradation. 

I will nut weary you by dwelling further upon this subject 
upon this present occasion. 1 have felt it my duty to lay before 
yon the eintple facts; and upon you, and your inffuenoe and tho 
inffuaoce of this meeting and of those whom you are able to inform 
And gnidot depend the wiping away of ibis vile blot of Earopeao 
civilisation, snd the doing at len^h of oommon justice to that 
Aoble otvillitUon ol lelam, which, oontintudly dsorled and danotuseedi 


is on so many points inffnitely superior to the rule of its conquerors, 
(Loud Applanse.) 

At the conclusion of a general discussion of the subjects dealt 
with in the address, which then ensued, the following Resolution, 
proposed by Mr, Ailliiir Field (Hon. Secretary of the Society^ 
seconded by Mr. Blake, was unanimously adopted, nr:— 

“That a letter be adfire»>ed to Sir Edward Grey calling bis 
“attention to tbe abuses infrodiued by tbe French Protectorate in 
“M<jroc(‘o in s{>i(!iiding the trade in intoxicating driuka among a 
“Moslem { o|iiilation. ’ 

A re:J()Intion of warm thanks was moved by Mr. O’Donnell to 
tbe v< iv Beifrend Clmirmau Kliwaja Kamol ud-Din, aud to hia 
distinguislud colleague, the V'ery Reverend Imam Qazi Haireddin 
I.'-lamio Ohaplaiu to the Ottoman Embassy. The resolution of thanks 
was carried unaoimoii.vly by luxdaination. 


Mr. Arnold’s Appeal Dismissed. 

Judgment of the Privy Council. 

Thk or the Pisess. 

Tin; judicial Committee oi ilu* Crlvy ('ouncil, at which there were- 
present yesterday Lord Shaw, Lord Moulton, >Sir John Edge, 
and Mr. Ameer Ali, dismissed the appeal of Mr. Channing Arnold, 
the edit(;r and pnqoietor of the Jiurnut Critic, from a conviction 
of defRmation and a sentence of one year’s iraprisonuicnt by the 
(Tiief Court of Imwer Bunna. The proceedings were takcri under 
t!ic Indian Penal Code by a district magistrate, who alleged that 
,^ll•. Arnold defamed him in two articles lieaded ” A Mockery of 
British Ju.stice.” 

Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., Mr. D. A. Wilaon, aud Mr, A. Pago 
appeared for the ap[)ellant; Sir Erie Richards, K.O., and Mr. A. 
M. Dunne for ilie respondent, 

'I’lie arguments were recently heard before a Board composed 
of I.ord Shaw, Lord Sumner. Lord I'armoor, Sir John EdgOr 
and Mr. Ameer Ali, when judgment was lenerved. 


JerHOMEW. 


Lord Shaw, now in delivering their Lordships’ judgment said that 
tlie appellant was cliaigod with having defamed Mr. G. P. Andrew, 
Deputy CommiHsioner and District Magistrate, of Mergui, by the 
publication of two articles In the jSimiia Crttir, on April 28, 101 2, 
entitled “A Mockery of British Justice. Mr. Arnold had had ex- 
perience as a journalist, and lie was at one time the chief editor of tbe 
/inni/onn Ttmen, He ceased to be editor in the end of September 
1011, and it» January. 1012, he was registered as one of the 
proprietors aud the editor of the Iturma Critic, The proceedings 
against him were initiated .Inuc 11, 1012, by Mr. Andrew, On 
(jctolier 0, 1012, the trial began before Sir Charles Fox, Ibo 

Chief Judge, with a jury. It lasted from October 8 to tlia 19tb 

vrhon the jury roturiicd a unanimous verdict of Guilty, and a senteace- 
of one year’s simple imprisonment was pronounced. After undergoing 
four month’s imprisonnunt, the remainder of the sentence was re- 
mitted. 

Their Lordships listened to a long argument in support ol 

this appeal, during which the entire history of three stages of 
proceedings was discussed. Those were, first, the details of the 
conduct of McCormick, a planter, who was charged wiUi having 
abilucted a Malay girl of about 11 years of age; secondly, the 
conduct and proceedings of Mr. Andrew as District Magistrate 
at the investigation conducted before him into this charge and 
which ended in his declining to commit MeCormick for trial; 
and thirdly, the procei^lings at the trial in the present case. 

It was important to see what were the provisions of tbe Penal 
(?ode which applied to the case. “ Whoever," says section 498 ol 
the Indian Penal Code, “by words either spoken or intended to- 

be rend, or by signs or by visible representations, makes or 
publishes any imputation concerning any person intending to ham* 
or knowing or having reason to lielieve that such impniahlioa wiU 
harm, the roputaion of such person, is said, except in tile oaaef 
hereinafter excepted, to defame that person." His Lordship then 
referred the exceptions under the section and said Uia| it vaw- 
upon the ninth exception that the determination of the appeal 
solely depended. That was in these terms:— 

“It is not defamation to make an imputation on the (^ataolor 
of another provided that the imputation be made in good jhtHh for 
tbe protection of the interest of the person making it, or of ipap 
other person, or for the public good." 

In oonnexioo with that exception it was necessary to .taksits 
language along with of that section 52 of the Code, which wan 
to this effect: — “Nothing is said to be done or htiiwed in good faRh- 
which is done or believed without due care apd ajktftitlpn.** 

It was contended by Uie appellant tiial^ in the oourae of tbn 
charge there was misdirection by (he judge and that ^e jmy’a 
min^ were diverted from this, whidi it waa ad&dtted was ^ 
true and only issue, to pther questions. Whaf were th^f 
They were the 'fvty tiling whiqh tiie prisotier’a pottSisd 
had throughont the tHal intiatsd on lslro^^S^iuaiist| ’ 
question of the rendnot of jtioOottt^ imd ^ 

narretive as to Hr. Andrew h«hig h| ihn 
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tilftt it after all iodcfensible aod corrupt. Their Lordships 
recogoized that that mode of conducting the defence, which it 
ap{>eared to have been difficult to repress, was not unlikely to 
lead to confusion; lot it was at least satisfactory to tiud that 
the learned Judge in charging the jury made no mistake iu 
atating what the true issue was. 

TllENATr'IlF, 01' THK LiKKt.. 

It was expedient to state wliat the lihe! coutaitird. Eeing headed 
“A Mockery (J Uritish •lustiee.*’ after a eiiiisideral)le amount of 
inHammatory matter, it proceeded to “speak out against these 
officials who have forgotten their duty and have dared trifle 
with the fair fame <tf England.” Having Junj<^ these very serious 
allegations the appellant added:- - ‘‘'Ihe facts heferc ns indicate 
that he (Mr. Andrew) eoiispired with Mr. Fitinie to burke 
the case; that he conducted it in iaiiuni ; that he refused to 
heed the pr<»tcbt uf the complniojuits th.at the interpreter eni- 
plojed wa.s a paid piuii>ite A,f Mct'minick, and did, in fact, deli- 
berately mistranslate ; that of the witne.sscs for tlu- proscc'r.tKUi only 
those called I'y the Hi.s'rii't Sui>erintciuicnt of I'ulicc, lu.d not 
oven all of them, were allowed to givo evidence; that in a word 
the whole in<jniry was an ontrageniis make-hclieve and a mockery 
of wlmt, he i.s ru'miimlly representative, the, fai; day and judic i:d 
honour as.sociated with the name of fitigland liy wlmt looks 
like the me;incst. of tricks, iIk* unfo'tunate coiupluioants were 
unrepresented liy any lawyer at this judicial force.” 

The lihels were at least seven in nnuil i r. First , of con-piracy 
with Finnic to [irostitute justice Ivy saving Mv:Corruicl>. Secondly, 
of having, api'iircntly knowingly and as part ef the partisanslnp, 
bailed out Mct.'ormiek for a non liaila! le offence. 'I’hiidly. of 
having mi'ded the Malay girl. hi*r parents and fri'-mh-, liy leaving 
tin li: without piofcs.^idual advi.caey. wliicli they had beim led to 
oxpeet. Fourthly, of having [orverted the (m iuso of truth liy a 
partisati intorjueti'r. Fifthly, of having tried the euyv. in i-avuni 
(very little was made of that irj argument). Sixthly, of not 
having calh'd eertain witnes'es i'l the inquiry, and seventhly, i f 
Mr. Andrew’s having heard the case knowing that certain people 
objecti'd to bis eUiing so. (M’ these libels the lirst was the real 
basis of all. It imputed corruption. Several of the others tiiighi 
not appear, hut for tlicir resting upon that basis of corriijjtioii, 
to be of so serious a type, Hut in their fiordships' ..,'ituon that 
cotiltl not he sa.Vl of the thiid and I'onrtli ft r if it were ttue that 
the magistrate h-id designedly deprlvf d the coMnilHinants of legal 
ABBisfnncc. and prov ded them with u fal.se interpreter, then .such 
wicked comluct would not only be itself indcfcmible hut would 
colour all the rest. Upon the whole it could nut be denied that 
if any snbslantinl part of this defamation was true, it meant ruin 
to tire career of Mr. Andrew and any others engagnj in «?onspiritig 
with liim as alleged. 

liur, Poi.vTs roll THE AerEor.ANT. 

Ihe points put forwrrd in the n^peilant’s favo ir as establishing 
that altlioiigh the ehargc.s were faUe yet he was excused by statute 
because he believed them hov.t and h.ad given due care and 
attention to tlieir truth were snbstantially thr'*e. Jn the first 
plate il was urged t’uat Im relied ujion a letter publishetl with the 
aignature of ‘Vigilanci','' and addre.ssed lo the iion^oon Times. 
It was dated Augu-st JJ, I!Ml and at that, time the appellant was 
ponnccted with that pnj'or. It contained along narrative inci'iminating 
McCormick andalst'AIr. Andrew and otlmr.'i, the seci.nd »>b‘meiit 
prcjK'setl in -uipjiort of Mr. Arm lds gtu.xl faith was of a differcut 
and an inqo'rtant charactei It whs tlri-; — In the district of Tern s- 
oeritn refmrod to tlie position of snu-divisional magistrate was oeeujiicd 
by Mr, Buchanan. It was alleged that Mr. Buchanan had been 
«n m.friendly terma with McCormick but their Cordsliips did 
not. think that thep^ was anything hubstatilial in that allegation, 
ftttd they further thought it right to put on record (heir opinion, 
which was in entire concurrenoe with that of the Chief Judge, that 
Mr. Buchanan in his investigatiomi and conduct -'Was actuated by 
good faith. Altiiough his conclusions and sospicbuis might 
hare peen en ooeous, their Lords!, if s saw no reason to think that 
From begiiiing to end he did not act iti acoordance with tlie lic.st 
traditions of the service. Mr. Bnchaiuin himself made inquiries 
4od oamo to tlie concluaion tliat McOormick Hhonld ho put upon 
his trwd. 

The third point, which was more iffqiortant than either of the 
foregoing in support of the contenlion that the writer of the libels 
believed them to be true, was the admitted conduct of McCormick 
jiimsolf. Although it was no part of the submission of the counsel 
for the appellant at their Lordships’ Bar that McCormick was 
ir«nty. their Lordship thought it was an element relevant to the 
consideration whether Mr. Arnold was acting iu good faith in 
these libels to slmw that he believed that McCormick’s own admis 
«otts would have justified his committal for trial. The la.st 
which their Lordships reckoned to lie a perfectly relevant 
one in the category of elements in the’ case which bore upon the 
{Kilat of the accused's good faith was this. Importance was 
Mtached to a pronouncement by the magistrate. After investigat- 
ibg the facte, and declining to commit, he^'went on to say that in 
bis opinion McCormick’s conduct was pure a)rtd philanthropic. Their 
iiprdehipg coold not agree with such an /opinion, and their views 
«d(uoided with those of tke Chief Judge ^n that snbject. 


They were of opinion that there were thus several elements in the 
case which were all with perfect propriety submitted to the jury in 
support of the defence. Their Lordships were also of opinion tlint 
a fair and statable case in support of the .statutory defence and of 
tlie belief in till! wickedness of Mr. Andrew was put forward on the 
Iioints which have been already enumerated, but that no others were 
of any real weight. In putting forward, however, the points mentioned, 
their Lord.sliips thoiiglit that a ease was made which demanded an 
.sriswer. Such an answer was given, and it also was both fair and 
slalublc. 

The liETi Eit Skoski) ‘•V'lnir. inc e,” 

in the lirst pl:ic<‘ a serions and weighty reply wa.s made on the 
snbjeet of the letter sigtii'd “ N'igilancc.” It was not confined to the 
ri tuiuk that the letter was im valid ( xeiise fur a belief in gross 
slander. The points piuved were these: -When that letter was 
received by tlio Hd/if/non Times a most ['roper course was taken, and 
that with ilie aj.|)e!lant’.s knowledge. It was I'oi winded by Mr. Stokes, 
the assistant editor, to llic (Jiicf .'^ccreliiry to the (rovernnient of 
Burlin', so tluU there might be olVicial continuation of its a. legations 
before its being pnblisbed. 'I'liesc allegations were examined into, 
and on Octoiur 'il tlie t'bief tSecretuiy wrote stating that the 
Lienten.'int Governor imd eiirsed inquiry to be made and had found 
tlint tlie allegnlioiis against tlie otfieeis were witliont foundation. By 
tliis time the iijqiellant liiul censed to lie editor ol the liiinijodu Times 
and the ineident was closed. In IDIlMIic attacks were renewed in 
the defeinl.nnt's paper, tli<> Jli'riim Critic, but at the (rial he neither 
defended (lie articles as tn.c nor gave nny assistance as to what were 
the acl'ud things on which lie funndcil his own beliefs, nor, finally, 
what the steps were, if iinv, on w’hieh I.e took to iuvestignte their truth 
I'efore giving them to (be pnl.Iic. Every officer wlio had investigated 
tlie case excejit .Mr, Bncbnnan bad agreed with the conclusion at which 
Mi. Andrev arrived- — tliat the charge should ho dismissed. 

it was alleged that tin' [iruseentors were led on to the trial by Mr. 
Andrew, icid ihat Mr. Andrew had wickedly conspired suddenly to 
leave them in (lie lureh without an advocate, and furnish them with a 
false iiiterp:etcr. That was not only untrue, but [larticularly cruel. 
In their le idshijis’ opinion wbeii it was diseovticd that the truth wiih 
regard tn Mr. Andrew had not been that in lleso jiarliculnra he 
wiekedly eonspired (o defeat jnstic’, but that he was, on the contrary, 
anxiously endeavoiit ing to secure (hat justice should he ftulhercd and 
guarded, then tlio mistake should have been acknowledged and an 
apology tendered. That was not done, hut ujion the contrary the case 
was ■.•nrdnetod to its ,:lose 'ij i.n lln footing that an uiisluled defence 
was the veal iiinl g.iod dereiiee - namely, that the lihels and all the 
libels were tree, \obody was lo he l.ilamed in these cii'ciirnstanceK 
for thinking that the jilea of good faith on the part of Mr. Arnold 

Inad sustained a serion.s shock • 

‘'The Fiiivii.eok of the I’liKss.” 

I’ldceeding l.oid Shaw .said: --Their Lordship.s regret to find that 
there apjieareil on the i ne side in this ease the time-worn fallacy that 
some kind of ['livllcge uttacluH to the profession of (he Press as 
distiiignished from the niernbers of the public. The freedom of the 
jourmdirl is an ordinary part of the fieiab'in of the subject, and to 
whatever longtlns the subject in general may go, so also may the 
journaast.. but. apart from statutedaw, Ids [irivilege is no other and 
no higln e. J'he ro8pon8ibililie.s which attach to his power in the 
dissemination of printed matter may, and iu the case of u conscientious 
journaiisl do, make li iii more careful hot the range id' his assertions, 
hi.s critiei.suis or his cmuincnts is as wide as, and no wider than that 
of any oilier snbject, JS'o privilege attaches to his position. 

Fpoii toe other .''ido it would ajipear from certain observations of 
the learned Judge that this false and dangerous doctrine may have 
been hinted at, tliat some privilege or protection attaches to the public 
acts of u .lodge which exempts him, iu regard to these, from free 
and adverse comment. He is not above criticism, his cr nduct and 
utt< r.inccs may denmnd it. Freedom wonld be seriously impaired 
if the judicial tribunals were out.side of the range of sueli comment. 
The p lesent case niVords a good illustration of what is meant. When 
the exaiii'tiutii n before Mr. Andrew coiiehided with, his declaration 
that in bis judgment the action of Mct.’ormiek wiis fiuro and philan- 
IhropiCj tlie whole trial wonld seem to have licen laid open to 
searching and severe observations, and no blnine c mid he attached to 
these. But when the criticism was converted into an attack npon 
the magistrate as a conspirator against justice, a traitor to his oath a 
trickster, a man who had mano'uvred his procedure to as to defeat truth 
and [irotect an a.s.sociutc, tlien, of course, it is for the person who has 
uttered thc.se things to justify them, or, under the Indian Penal Code, 
to establish aflii niatively that he liciievcd tliem to be true, and that 
on reasonable grounds. On both of those matters last mentioned 
the learned Judge seems to have pro[ierly directed the jury. 

The Functions of the Pnivv Council. 

It is the duty of tlicir Lordsliifi.s to consider the special position 
and function of the Board, in ciiminal cases astiio advisers of the 
King. The powers of his ^1aj^'l-^ty under his Boyal authority to 
review proceedings of a criminal naiure, unless wlure (•ueh power and 
authority have been parted with by statute, k undoubted. Upon the 
other hand, there are reasmis hotli constitiiliona! and administrative, 
which make it manifest that this power should not he. lightly oxer- ' 
cised. The over-ruling consideration upon the topic has reference to 
jastice itself. If throughout the Empire it were supposed that the 
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c'oarae aad execntion of jnattco coaid auiTer Beriona iiopeditnentB, 
which in manj eaM« might amount U> practical obatmctioo, hj an 
appeal to the Rojral Prerogative of renew on judicial grounda, then 
it becotnea plain that a Movero blow would have been dealt to the 
ordered admintNtration of law witliic the King’s Dominions. 

Theee views are not new. They were expreaaed toore than 50 
years fcgobj Dr. Lushington in his jndgiueut in the Queen v. Mukcrji 
Hoore N. ff/, 272 ), and Lord Kingadown, in the onBC of the 
Falkland Islaodn Company v. the Queen (I Moore N. S,, Jil'J), 
aiated the matter cotripendioiisly in theee words; “It may be assumed 
that the Queen has auth(jrity by virtue of her Prerogative to review 
the deciBions of all colonial Courts, whether the pre<;eedingH be of a 
civil or criminal character, unless her Majc«tj;,haK parted with such 
authority. Put the Inconvenience of entertaining such appeals in 
cases of a strictly «*riminftl nature is so gresV the obstruction which 
it would olTcr to the adii)iniHtrati<<n of justice in the Colonies is so 
obvious, that it is very rarely that applications to this Hoard similar 
Hi the present have been attended with .success.” Their Lordships 
desire to state that in their opinifui the principle and practice thus 
laid down by Lord Kingsdown still remain those which are followed 
by the dudieial Committee. 

There have been various iinportant cases in recent times to vvbiidi, 
naturally, reference has lieeo made. The first in tie; case of AV Dillct 

(Ini A. C., 45!t) Lord Watson there (dwerved that “the 

rule has been rej»eated1y laid down and has been invurial^ly followed 
that her Majesty will not review or interfere with the course of 
cririilual proceedings unless It is shown that by a disregard of the 
forms of legal process or by some violation of the itrinciples of natural 
justice or otherwise substantial and grave injustice has been done.” 

Not a (yOCiiT <iK Chimin, \ i, Ai*i>icai.. 

The present case brings proniiucntly before, the Hoard the ([iiestion 
of what is the Hcnse in wblch those words are to be interpreted. If 
they are to be interpreted in the t-enso that win revrr there bus beer, a 
misdirection in any criminal CHse, leaving it nneertnin whether that 
luisdirection did or did not alVe -t the jury's mind, then in such eases 
a misearriage justice could bt aHirmcd or iisMinn d then the l(^sllIt, 
would be to Convert Hie .hidiciiil (^inmiittf c inl.ou Court of Criniimd 
lleVMiw for the ludiiin and Cyoloniul Pnipiie Their Lord.'lilp.s are 
clearly of opinion that tiosinli proposition is .sound. This thtniniiltco 
is not a Court of t'riniinul Appial. U may In general be stated that 
its practice istotlio following elYect;- - lt is not ■.Miidcd by its own 
doubts of the nppellaiil’s innocence or stispi-ion of his guilt. It will 
not interfere with llie oonise of criniiini! law unless there 1ms Iner 
such an interference with the clcinentary riv,hls i.!' .u; iH’ou.scd as Ims 
placed him outsideof the juilo of rognlar law, oi, wifliin that j.ih', 
there hau been u viohilioii (if the imtiiriil jaincipie.? of jw-'lice, so 
demonstrnf i vt'ly manifest a*- to convinco tlic'ir Lorddnps liiil. ttmt tbo 
result arrived at was opposilc t i the ri'.-ult v.hicli flmir t.i ips 
Would thenn elv.'.s Inn e reaebed, titu! , src.i.nil'y, IbaL the same oj of, site 
re.su’.t would have i>een iciiclo cl by the local Iribiinnl fll.'^o if tli<> alicged 
defect or mi.sdirection bail bcrn avoided. I’lie apjiml in Dillet's 
case hn-' !>een refernsl to. and their Li'vdships d " not think that its 
authority goes lieyond those propositions whieli have imw heen 
enunciate I, 

I'lieir Loniship.s wore rofmred to (he (;lii |,'» i t .iuJge.s und the rules 
But up with regard to the proce.iim* of (he (dniirt, of C’riniiinil Ajipcai 
in lOii ilaitd; bi.t they are lo t the nili .> i'.:io| ted hy this floar.l, •.vhieh 
Hs already statmi, ns not a Court of ( iimimil .\ppeal. .And tiie 
authority ot these deeisi(,u,s, whicli apply f.i a dilT ucnt sy,st( ni. a 
dllYerent iiroccdure, and a dillercnt siruetnre . f principii*. inu.'^t stand 
out of the reckoning of anybody of untbority mi ‘tie ninitcr of th** 
pruccnlure of tliis Hoard in advising his Mu;esr\. 

Tho appheation to the i>rescnt mise i.s simple Kvmj had this 
Ooiurnittae been a Court of Ciiminal Appeal it is hnrvUy doubtful 
that the apfioal woulif fail. 4 oo ■ tb' ir LonLhijis are left in m- 
doubt aa to thair own dipy in ‘on'ormity with (he practi -e of the 
Boatil. Tboy will bumoty iuivi.se bis .Miuiesiy that tlie appeui he 
disinisflwl. There will in* no .rder as to cost. 


The Army Crisis. 

Debate in the Commons. 


they coutemplatcd 
proteotiou. Their 


[ y, in.v n»r /(i.vp I 

Mr. Holt and the Oppo$»tsoh. , 

Tuk GovicttNWKN ;•’» pKorttaMo 
TTtv (Jovermneot profoaaed that the measi res 
were what I might almuiit call jjeAoe measure#! of ^ 
oaOi' is that they u.oved the, military to protect certain depots as they 
would have moved policemou to protoot a towu hall. 1 cannot 
reconcile that with staHunoiit* wo have heard tfcjm tho Government, 
and I accept the w ird of the Secretary of State, but I confess hia 
descripUoo of Ut© intention-s of the Government are irreconcilable 
with the action which was taken hy the Oovernment If he correctly 
interpreted the cooaidered opinion of the Cabinet, then somebody in 
high quarters has betrayed the Cabinet by taking action Iwhind their 
bai^a. (Obeera.) The Government profess to have given ua the 
whole truth but they have refttsed or negleotedi to give ns an easenUal 
part of it. What is General Taget's tersion of w^t he said to kin 


officers? (Cheers.) We are asked to believe that the inetructioDn 
given to General Piquet were those contained in the document of 
December 1 6 and the letter of March 1 4. Where in those instme^ 
tioDB did Genera) Paget find his authority to offer officers domiciled 
in Ulster and desiring to be excused eervice the opportunity of dia*> 
appearing until the operations in Ulster were over? (Cheers.) 
There is not one word to show what the Government said to General 
Paget or what General Paget said to his officers. If the Govern- 
ment were merely contemplating making secure against a raid 
irrcsiwnsible people on certain magazines and stores in Ulster they 
never would have told the General that be was to excuse from service 
officers domiciled in Ulster ; and no officer domiciled in leister would 
have asked to be excused from such service. (Cheers.) 

Tub lloNoi B ok thb Pkime Minihtbu. 

Nor am 1 able to reconcile the statement made by the Cabineb 
with the known facts. The Prime Minister late on Sunday sight 
sent for a representative of the I'hnes and conveyed to bim for publicii^ 
tioQ a message intended to reassure the public. In the course of that 
message he denied the rumours of extensive naval preparatiotw, 
und said that the whole foundation for them was two cruisers 
being ordered to Ireland. Hut we now know on the authority of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty himself that that statement 
was inaccurate at the time it was made. I do not accuse the Prim# 
Minister of w ilfully misleading the country in that statement. My 
inference is that he did not know, and that is the most curious thing 
(jf all. 

Mr. Churchill. — The movement of the First Battle tsqundron wac 
the result of a Cabinet decision taken more than ten days ago. 

Mr. Austen Cliamberlain. — Does the first Lord tell me that when 
tlie Prime Minister said on Sunday, the that no movement 

Ilf shijs in oounexion with l ister was contemplated ho know that the 
First Lord of tlie Admiralty had on the l!)tlj ordered a battle squadron 
to Liunlnsli. in proximity to the coast of Ireland, in case of seriolUi 
disorder .' The bononr of the Prime Minister is nt stake, and it is 
the First Lord who slakes it. (Cheers.) 

At this point in Mr. Cli!H!il»erlaio’.s .speijch, Mr. Asquith who 
had hci'ii ah.-.eiil f;oui the House, returned to his [ilace, and WM 
received with clieers, nrul Mr. Chun'herltiiii repeated t!.«t his honour 
was at stake. 

Till-; Gov lUlNMK.M .\M» G i:N I-.1! \i. (Jouoit. 

Passing to that purt of Mr. Asquith's spceidi which dealt with 
the aiitiou of tic ollicets coiicerm'd, Mr. (dmuilieiluiu .said: — The 
f'rinie Aliiii.'.tcr hiis told UK tlii'.t po oue otiglittoask.au ol’ficei what 
Would iic hl.s coutse of r.cliou in future contingencies, aiid that no 
eilttci r oU;.;ht to ask what the (toveruTiieiit would evpi i t of liim. That 
;;o ..lie would dispute, and ir in (he cn.se under cniisidcrutiou most 
unhat-py .'c.sii't.s hnd foil , wed from the G )\crnuioiit’.s lircacli i f this 
ride the hlsiue with ail its co!iiP(-i|ucrice^ ii-i.st i-c accqitod liy those 
who first ' (1 it. 

I list* iud not witliolU emotion to the light lu.-n. gi oileman's .spteeb 
under that imprci.ssion ; hut when, after the Secretin y of State, th« 
Prime Minister had spoken, what did wefiud That tho wrliole thing 
was a uut-iip joli (prolonged cheoling), that it was a huliovv comedy 
playeil hy the Sci-retary of .State, who, it lie ImdH.-ked to resign, knew 
while he was speaking that hi.'t rc-signatiori wii.snot unaqded. (Cheers.) 
1 coitfc s (hat 1 have never seen anyiliinv: uu ie hmuiiiatiug thaw 
llii,K d' oru.i "f ,sp»M tacle pie ved I'ct'oie a cn iju!! -ii.s mol decieved Ilonse 
of Coiiiuii iis. Now we kiio.v Iri.rii another .source of inforu'alion iUat 
these ]i!irn';r.'i|ihK wl.ieh two Mini.sterK .stood at this table to-duy and 
iu« Uicd to i'K the .'tolc work of the •Secretarj for War and to have 
tieeii insmded by him beciiti.se he had not been able to be present 
thr mghout tlie sitting of the Cabit.et, were prepared by him in eonsal- 
t.'ition I'ifh Hiiullier men, her of the Caliitiet, L><rd Morley, who, I 
liclicve, had i'ccu present throughout that .sitting, and could not I»av6 
( onf-ented to have put those paragrafiluit in unletip in his opinion they 
were a fair interpretation of what the Caiiinet had decided. We ^ 
1 ot liear that lie has Te,iigried, and we know now why the PrioHS 
Minister does not accept the resignation of the Secretary for War. 
{(.‘beers.) There are some thiui^.s which Primi; Minister - il 
the prewml Prime Minister will permit me to say so, ho least of all 
or as little as any — will not do. They will not throw over a colleague 
for doing what they thern.selvea iu fact if not in word.s had asseated 
to. (Cheers.) The Secretary of State for War and Lord Merlej 
are pledged by that paper which they gave. (Cheera.) TheGowertt- 
mcot may throw them over if they like, but if tltey are IhrowD dv>ef, 
if tho word thtw pledged is repudiated, as men of honour they oanufli 
stay in the Government a day longer (cheers), and if they 
then the pafrer which they approved and one of them ioiiialled, •odt 
the interpretation of that paper which the Clnef of the General Staff 
gave to General Gough and authorized bim tq read to his offioeni, 
is a binding obligation alike on them and their cdlliiMtghea. (Loud 
oheers.) 

Mr Churchill's Defence. 

Mr. Churchill rose to reply amid Opposij^on cries of Ms; 

Bonar Lavr remarked. — "Let ns khbw whft he haS got to any.” ,, 
Mr. Ohnrchill— Under ordinary ciraumatancea with the regn)# 
auceeasioD of our Pttliamentairy dol^i^ thi^ ill Vet| httl^ 
tunity for judging the <diahtotiw <d indtiidm^ oU ^rti^ bdi 
thara lira occasions when tha latnparst^ ia fibtadt as I . darai^l 
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■'inav be raised, to the point where yon will interrnpf the Government 
• »reply. 

Mr. Booar Law. — Yoo are only doing this to avoid saying 
■anything. 

Mr. Chnrcbill proceeded to say that he intended to deal with the 
most insnltiog charges made by Mr. Ansten Chamberlain. One might 
expect sneers from political op()onent8, but for Mr. Chamberlain to 
say, after Colonel Seely’s frank and manly statement, that Ijis resig- 
nation was a put-up job was an illustration of chivalry as practised 
■by the Opposition. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Chnrchill went on: — 

Lord Morley came into the room while the Secretary of State 
was opening for the first time the bf)X in which the letter of General 
Gongh was contained. 11c came into the Cabinet room, deserted by 
the Cabinet, who had repaired to lunch, to find out from my right 
hon. friend what were the precise tfrms of the declaration he had to 
make in the House of Lords. He never revised or examined 
those paragraphs, or took any deci.sion upon them. My right hon. 
friend takes upon himself the whole responsibility. I daie say we 
ahall see the right hon. gentlemen at the head of a Oovernineut in this 
-country. (Ministerial laughter.) I can only say 1 Iio[>h that iu that 
day he will have a colleague as loyal and af ehivulroiis m Lord Morley. 
(Cheers.) Although my right Iron, friend takes ftill rcspou.sibility 
for the decision taken, Lord Morley, who was only indirectly brought 
in, considered it right and proper to say that tie took full rosi)onsil)i- 
lity for it. (Cheers.) 

TiIK BaXTI.K SgCAUHON, 


As to this battle squadron. .V fortnight ago i.o-day the Cabim'fc 
<lecided that a battle i.ouadron and its attendant ships should be 
taken to lianilash. ■ This particular srpiadron wtis at Arosa Bay an<l 
was couaing homo. The battle scpindror. was allowed oti its eourse .as 
long as it wa.s not c'rtain th.at the movement would be elTeeted with- 
out bloodshed or serious inilitary opnosit.iou. As soon as it was clear 
that the movement load l)een safely effected niy riglit hon. friend 
suggested to me that it wouM ho a good thing, as then* was great 
excitement and there were many lying rumours in the I'ress, to delay 
the movement of the battle squadron for another fornight. But it is 
going to Liunlnsh, and there it will stay during the coutimnitum of 
this crisis. (Olieers and eotuiter-eheers and ILiionist cries of ‘How 
about the arti'lety .' ”) The V'iee-.\dniiral desired to tmve the guns 
on board in order that tlie men miglit work them as oecio-i-in offered. 


When mow nioi.ts, however limited, jireeantiomiry, reasonable, 
m'ti-prov<)eHti\e in thfmst'!''es have- been made it is ueee^ft.iry that 
• - 1 'iuiM.nget't preparations also be <aken into .aeoeint m c;,-e 

what wo ai; h >pe an.l 1 i-i ■: will Ire :ii oid'’,l ■,v,.u'e. to sudd* uJy f-nra.k 
out upon us, riiat is * lie expianafion df u gre.at deal tieii you will 
fritd in the o. w ''ay- hi Ui * uevvsji.ip u •; of ..(d. - ,)s'p :, nirti !ind 
gun','. aiubal.'ine.‘.s and pontoon -v'; tions, uo'l S'l I'ortli that wer.^ taken 
into general eonsidiwatiou. In ease coutiiigoi.t movement:-, should be 
necessary. Thai is the only exj lanatioii, 

A I tisciinKi’.i.v SoKNK. 

Mr, (.•'nurehill continued 'M''lu*n tlm tjuestir n of the otiieers had 
been put asid.-, and everything salvl i.h.it oould tairiy ia daid t<! r.nliiee 
that anion te, ds pro(,er )'*-,,porii<:'ns, tiie ‘wt remained Ih-d the 
great issue hint 't,oeii r.tired < !' ’^be .'tmiy Ihulijimeiil . (t'lmi-rs.) 

We- are eorii-cni- to let tlurt issue, >>i s., fnv as it ha;, in‘en taised, mov * 
forward steadily to its ultimate e(m".lustoii An tlu-r is-ue h;»s t)een 
broken in uj/oii - -I mean that of the Army i ra eo- the people, (riles 
of “(th’' and elieers.) livery effort iuis iteen miide with the groatest 
dialectical skill !)> the right li. u, gentleman the imamner for the 
t Jityof l.ondoo and by the l o'ftder iff’ the < ij.p v-ntion, who emulates 
hia dialectical foreu without all his dialectical subtlety (laugliie.r) to 
show that it is always for n soldier tri shoot ih-wri » liadieu! or 
A Laboiu man — (e-ies of “No” and oheers) and j*lw^^yH wrong- 
(oriae of “Witlulraw.’ “Hub it in,” “.V lie.' and *'.\ dahine.d lie. '? 

Theso are the twogreat issues wiilch at the pieseiit lime oversbaxlow 
thchraal Issue, the c“mpliea!ed, delicate is; oie with rogar l to ITster. 
If these is.suos are raised w« oa thi.s side of the IIousC are prepared 
at any time, in any way, by any method wliatevcr — 

Lord H, Cecil, — To migropresynt your opponents. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Churchill, — I would mo.st earneat'y ask the House to end 
this debate by emvsidering where it i« that we are actually drifting 
to-day. (Opposition cheers.) T eairi«fitly suggest that when we 
have got to the point when rebellion, organized, avowed, applauded 
^ohecre), and stimulated, is set on foot agc,iost tho ordinary w.irkintr 
^ ocr legislative system, when attempts to deal with that rehelUoc.s 
movement if it should be necessary are attempted to be countered, 
trhfn attempta are made to paralyse the executive in dealing with 
rebeUioQ, by fomenting, stimiriating, or snggesting mutinies and 
in tke Fleet and the Array (An Opposition member : — 
'**Never !”)*— I welcome any one who says “Never” to that~when 
, that atag9 has aotnajly been reached in' our sober^ humdram, prosaic, 

■ Britiah politics, it is about time for serious and responsible people 
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of all parlies to see whether they cannot do something to make iba 
situation a little better. (Cheers. ) 

THE DIVISION. 

The Uoiwe divided and there voted : — 

For the second reading ... ... 814 

Against ... ... ... 222 

Majority for ... ... ... — 92 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

Tlie House stood adjourned at 10 minutes to J2 o’clock. 


Women in Egypt, 

(Fkom TiiE “ Times " (.'oiuiKsnoNnKN’i',) 

Cairo, March HO. 

It is fairly generally adinitfed that the future of all Moslem 
races, ami the elevation (»f their moral and physical standard, 
depends m a groat mta.sure <*n the hotter edu(!.-ition of tho Moslem 
woman and on licr cmiincipation from the very secondary — one 
might with all truthfulness say, degraded — social position that she 
occupies even to-d.ay. There are signs that this fact is gradually 

receiving rciuignition in Egypt. The spread of education among 

tlie male section of the populat'on is slowly broadening tho viewe 
of the Kygptiaus as to the social position of their womenfolk. 
Polygamy, c.vciqit among tho lower classes, is as much an exception 
to-day as it was the rule some score of years ago. 'I'ho increase 

in the cost of living may. of course, have liad somelluug to do 

with this change, liiit as tliis monognmistic tendency lirts been 
noticeable among the Pasha and Uey class, it is not unTcasouable 
to as.sume tliat the spre id o[ education has not been foreign 
t i it, Piirtlicniiort'. the movoment in favour of the abolition of tho 
veil wliicli has .sprung into p.-i'minoneo during the past two or 
th. cc years, ami the artieli's, iviiie of them exceedingly oulsjioken 
on that Mibjii'l, and » ii the iirgi*nt neex’st ity for improving the 
posiiion of ihc Egyptian woman, wiff/b appear In the vernuoular 
I’rc.s:;, a!T 'id iiiliu'.'sting imiicatioiis o' tlic transformation in the 
gi.'neral otif'oolc wliir-h is slowly oining to j^ass. 

'I'lic rai.'ing of the .slamlard of cdiichiion among tiie men -has 
liui' for naluMil cons''.jUc'j<;c u deiriaml fm- cdncalcd wives, and paronte, 
reuii/.Ing tlii.s i’aci. .iie seeking by all uuaiis in (heir power to 
oluaiii for tlieir el iii'ffiters the iu.striii.;l ion that will lender them 
inl'-llfiffuaiiy all.) 'li'.e. o'.en ihe. lniie ':o»m!.s I »r ihciu to fio married, 

I he ( jiitvernnii'iit, hn.s done it.-) best to a;- 'l.'t in the matter, and 
lias <Mitb!; inil a gicat ninni<ei of seliocls where girls can receive 
eleiiiciiiiiry and auianeod tnil.ion. lint tlie ilcmand for .admission 
far cx-'ceils the avail ihlc accoiiiiiioilai ion. 

Nhw So' ir.fv FoiiNDiti). 

Wliile oiheial efforts have heiMi made t,o meet this new 
.siin.a(ioi', if his become increasingly evidet.t that the instruction 

afforded at tlm pnlilie and pnvate schools was no(; having tho 

useful result tied Wa.s (‘xjn* •fed, in that gil ls who had completed 
ihcir .studies Imd II ) means ol further esic’iiliug their knowledge, 
and dial Uio-o wlicse early iiianiage hail brought their ediicntioD 
to a prematuie close had no facilities for conqileting tliat education 
if after their iimrriiige they desircri so to do. With a view to 
tilling ihis want there has liecn f'lniided in Cairo, under the unspierw 
of the Kliedivali- .Mother and ol the wives of the Ministers and 
of tiie chird’ Euroj.ean and native notables, a society called tho 
Wonien's I'Iducatioiial Lnion. Its olq.'cts as set forth in ita 

statutes arc > - 

!. Ti unite iu a c mmioii bond wouiea 'if all nationalities 

interested in educailun, and thus promote the cause of female 
<^^iucation in Egypt. 

2. 'To assist mothers and teachers to understand the l)cst principles 
.»f education, and afford them opportunities for consultation and 
co-oprr»tion so that tho wisdom and e\|ierience of each may be 
profitaiile to all. 

8. To provide for this purpose Icctnri's dealing with education in 
its physical, mental, and moral aspect.s. 

L To afford to girls and young women who have been well 
educated an opportunity of maintaining tlicir interc.st in intelloctnal 
and literary matters, and to pnblisli for that purpose a magazine 
dealing with educational subjeotR in a language understood by 
the majority. 

Two meetings have already been held at the Egyptian University, 
and at the last M me. El Busscl, who is well known as a writer, 
gave a lecture in Arabic on “ 'I'he Influence of Women. ” A 
large number of adhetionR have been received, and there are iiiany 
«ign« that the society will meet with great success, since every 
effort i.s to be made to observe tho wishes and customs of those 
for whose special benefit it is intcuderl. 


The Cbterade. 
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THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 

AUBAYAN FI ULUM-UL-QURAN 

HELD AB AH 

INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMENTARY 

or TBB 

HOLY QURAN 

CALLED TAF3m-I-H AQQANI. 


The oriKin»l MnbammAd Abdul 

« Kftqqaui of Delhi in the Indf> Arabic language. The learned 
ulbor has Uft nothing untouched concerning what b required for 
* vrIuhWIc hook of thiK nature. The unfair objections! raised against 
lalam by ita enemies, through their ignogance or injustice, have been 
treated and refuted at full Icuglit. The existence of God through 
reasonable arguments, the refutation of suspicions and doubts raised 
bv Agnostics and Atlici^tt, the diwuissions on the nature and 
attribute* of God, filled with deep learning and logical reasoning, 
ioffothci with refutations of the false and absurd assertions of the 
opponent* are sufqccts worthy of appreciation by lovers of truth. 
The nature of angels, their existence as independent beings, their 
transformation into any shape they like : the thorough investigation 
of thie atateiuents of the rationalists and philosophers on the subject : 
the detsbaUfH on the mission of the true Prophets ; thedifTcrent aspects 
of insp ration; and revelation, the proof of the in.racles performed by tlm 
Proijbe and' Saints ; lire just niiswers to the [(Inusible statements of 
the disbelievers in the I’roi'hcts and their rniraeles ; the soul and the 
next world; the trsaiiHference of niun to it; tire reward and punishment of 
Kood and evil deed ; the refulalions of sjiurious religionsand of Atheists 
by their iusuiVioient and false toachings ; together with reasonable 
answers to the suspicions cast by the malignant spirit of the enemies of 

l.dam and the false imputaticus charged by them against the holy 
person of the Prophet, together with the U^stimonies borne in favor of 
liim Iry the > rilieH of Europe, have been fully descriknl in this traiihluLion. 

An ab.'iliact of review Iry tire C»mm<le : — 'I'he translation iu 
Etr"li‘b IS quite good. The printing and get up is excellent; 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink .V (e being re.q>ousible for it, ’The book 
has aoouL 7o0 pages, but trom beginning to end besides being learned 
and instructive is very iuleirsting reading for a Moslem, and moro so 
for a non-Monleirt in search for trntb about Islam. The biiok for 
the sake of convenience i.s divided into ibieic clrapter.s, and has an 
Introduction which dealts witli knowledge gained by External Senses, 
Internal Senses, by Uevelatbms arrd by mean.'i of Signs and Emblems. 
The first chapter deals with the last and the gi ealost of all the 
Prophet* of God, Mohaiued, the attributes of God— the creator of the 
■nivorse, Sanctillction, Angels, Genii, Soul Uessurieelion, and ibe 
next world, with objections raised by (rpponents of Islam and answers 
to them. The second chapter is the most in.portnnt as it deals with 
the early history of Islam, gives a brief sketch of the life of tlm Pro- 
phet, and diBCussoB fully all about crusades. }>oligniuy audio spiration 
of the Holy Quran, Judaism, Christianity, Vedas. Bndhi.sm Jainism, 
•to. It explains the Divine Science in the Quran, explaining the 
prayers, /Mat, Fasting, tlaj and Mimi. Jr. the last ehapter, a great 
deal is explained about ho Old and tlie New Test.arm tits and the 
portiooa thereof which have been lost. Wry nsefni informatioo ie 
given about the Christian and the Hindu sects, and closes with an 
•ocount of Zorastriaus. It is a Umk which will be most useful for 
the English oducated Moslems, as it would give them a very clear 
inaight iuU) their faith, and prepare timru to dcftoid it easily against 
the alacks vJ the Ohristian and other Missionaries. Rooks like this 


Miag with the modern U badly ntvded and we 

•troofflv recommend all to pviroha'e and study it carefully ” 

** FATEHPUUl, 

The English translation of “Al-Bayan,” the famous tMok 
written by Maalana Abdul IIa<p, tias been given to me Icr reading and 
feviewing by Hajeo Muhammad Ishaq. 

The book i* so well translated that the beauties of the author’s 
ityl© and diction have been amply jne.servod. This treatise would be 
• most valuable addition to the Islamic Htexature in the English 
lugnage* It expound* in » most lucid and logical manner Ih* 
laaobing of the Great Prophet, and gives a rational and logical 
wfuUiion of all the •tUkoka on Islam. 

This book would Iw weeful hoth to the Mohamedan reader* and 
those European.H who want to Icaru the truth about Islam. 

iSd.) M. A. aNwSAKI, *.a.. m « , H.D., M.mo.B., i.b.c.p, 
This' book will be a best companion to the Mi^slems and non- 
Moslems iu India end Foreign Countries end the member* of the 
JJewAll Iudia Mobamedan Religmus Association. Price ha* been 
leduced from R*. to Rs. 10/8 *.» that leaiuor* of truth about 
Islam may easily purchase it. 

Apcly /o-ItUK MANAGER, 

N 2'he Qeneml Newspiper Agency 

. ' and felumia Book Depdt, Dsthip 

0r Haji Mohamed Ishaq. Merchant, Sadar Bazar, Delhi, 


Notice. 

1’.EN’(;aL VKTElilXAItY COLLF,GE. 

CuM(lidat(;s for aduiijiKion to tlie Bengal Veterinary 
College for the Session 1913 — 14 .should present tliein- 
selves with necessury certifiwites in original, as required 
by the Hegulations, at the College in Calcutta, Belgaehia, 
sit 1 1 A. M.. on 2Dth May 19M for .‘iclection. 

D. Dey, 

Fitr Pri.icijkil, Bengal Veterinary College. 

SIMMONS lx)h DISPOSAL OF SUIT. 

f( )>•(/( /' r. liil/r.s / (itid 0, o f Act 1 oj 1008.) 

Suit No. 37 of 1911. 

IN TUF COniT OF TiiF MUNSTF, FYZABAD. 

Mutsiuldi Fal, son of Oliansliain Das, 

Nanilvnun, siui oi ClrUiirhhuj ol 

Molialia SalnJigan j, Fyzahnd ... rUiintijf. 

I 'ersvs. 

1. Rain Nath Him i.al ... DefendanL 

'To 

uWniir 1. R.nn Nulh 2. Hira Fal .son, 
of Na Das ol Nayagoun ( an- 
toiinu'iit, District dliand ... J)e/( /idants. 

Whereas lh<' ahove named IMaintilf has instituted 
a suit against you for Rs. .“)33/M/9. you are hereby 
.^nniinoned to aiipeai' in this ('oiirt in person, or by 
a ))i(‘ader, dn1\' instnuTed find abl(‘ to answer all 
material (|iicsii"ns relating to the suit, or wlto .shall 
he !icc()m|>;uilcd by ^omc jicrson able to au.swcr all 
sueli iiuesLions oi> the i lrh da\ ol !^luy 1914, 
at ID o’clock in tin' forenoon, to answor the 
claim: an.l :is the day fixed for your a)i}u amnce is ap- 
pointed for ihc tiimi disposal of the suit, yon must he 
prepared to produce on that flay all the witnesses, upon 
whose evidence and ail tiie doenments upoii^ which you 
intianl to rcl>’ in siqiporl of your flctence. l ake notice 
that, in flefault of yonr appearance on tlie day Wore 
inen'tioned, .ho suit 'will Ix' heard and determined in your 
absence. 

(liven under inv hand and the s(‘al ol the Cf,Hii*t, this 
29th day of April 1911. 


NOTICF. 

-Should yon ap})rchend your witnesses will not 
utU*n^l^4 their ()wn aJconl^ you can have a 
summons from thi.s Court Uj eom|K4 the 
atteivfiauce of any witness, ami the pro- 
duction of any ilocumcnt that you ha\e, a 
riglit to call upon the witness to pro«luce, 
on applying to the Court and on de}x)sitiug: 
tlio necessaip'' expenses. 

(2) If you admit the claim, you should pay the 

inouev into (iourt, togetdier with th© 
of the suit, U) avoid execution of the decree, 
which may be against your person or property,- 
or Ijoth. 

^• 1 ^ aoeompanies this summons. 

oTt — //’ frritft/i st.ttemcnts are retjnired, You 

■ are (or such a party i.s, as tike ca*e may Iw) 
rcijuired to put in a written statement by the 
llthday of May 1914. 

Fill in “copy of the plains” or “concise statement of the 
nature of the claim,” a» the rtise may be vide 
Order V, rule 2, (Axle of Ci^dl Procedure. 

ours of attendance at the office of the Munsif s 
Court, FyzaW from 10 a. m., till 4 p. m. 
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Tie ComriKje. 


PertMal Experience ilerived die learned proprietor 
ot the daily paper ol our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar'i-Islain.*' the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 30th January 1913, writes : 
“The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motirain of 
Bajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Vakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as mucb as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this {)Rper under the signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility.’’ 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakctj or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the beet choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It haa a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
dis(>iderB. In fart, h makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is used in large cpiantitie-s among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed cusbjiners. But we have ventured to give it pul)li- 
caiion simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to e.xpatiato 
upon the magical (pialities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French born as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to these who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rajuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that mnuk is 
aot that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
ten only (ISs. 4d.). Postage extra. No Parhtz necessary. 

Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM, lUjkot, Kathiawar, India. 


25 Years Ago 

was founded the business of Uberoi, 
LtdL, Sialkoty which to-day is the largest 
Athletic Manufactory in the East. 
The accumulated experience of these 
years plus the knowledge of English 
Experts is embodied in all our products 
and is at the disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy 
of our catalogue— free for the ask- 
ing-will show that quality for price 
we offer the best value obtainable. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indisn Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engiaver, Monogramist, Manu- 
facturer of Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

iMo u. Chandni Chowk, DELHI* 
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Rs. 275 


Guarantee 
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Alturdh cv e r y IJ 7 / ^ \ 'ZJ; I 

advantage and / ^ / ^ \ -k - / 

lu c e t s c V cry ^ 

esacntial features t<< be found on the liigliest-pricred machines, yet 
retains the simplicity, strength and convenience of the earlier models. 

ROV'AL. — Saves money after purchase, bocansc the simplicity of 
Its construction redm^os to the minimum the cost of repairs, and 
mainteuauce. 

ROYAL FF.-V'rURKS. Two colour ribbon, tabulator, back space 
key, Visible-writing, Universal key- board, Lighl-running and 
Speedy 

You will be surprised at the many new and exclusive featuree 
round on the ROY Air, the information is Free. 

Ahk for it Swung is believing. 

“ Put Us to the Te.st,” 

Royal Typewriter Coy: IJ. S. A. 

AGFNTS S, F. CMISHTI & CO., 

Near Delhi London Bank, DELHI, 


SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD & BACKWARD. 

Silent, 8tr(;ng & Diimble. Supplies and Spare Parts 

Stneked by 

EAST WEST TRADING Co., 

Phouc 73. DELHI Teleg. Eastwestco., 


DELHI 



A Turkish ex-official of high .standing who is now 
established IxDth in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any iirqx'rtant ))usiness for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 








Money ! 


Everybody Wants It. 


You can earn ;fO(Ml nioney — an much an Ks. 3 a day — hy ja^etting in touch 
frith UH. Our prof^onition, which in a straight business-like one, cialls for 
ordinary intelligeiu**'. And. mort*<>ver, the work entaile<l is so simple that 
memlx‘rs of an entire family could take Uj it and thereby increase the present 
iiKtornc of the home, ciiuhlin^; many cov'ete<l luxuries to Ik* indulged in, 
which txmld not Is* tioiu* oUicrwin**. 


Money ! 


ALL YOU 
HAVE TO DO 


Purchase one of our celebrated Durbar 
A uU)- Knitters and make Hosiery for ua 
according to our instructions. We purchase 
all the Hosiery von makt* at favourable rates. 


Men, Women and Children 

alt (an earn more money monthly. Kx[)erience unnecessary. Distance 
immaterial. Writt* for Prospectus Now — You might Forget it later. 


Money ! 


Address 


GENZ, WEELER & CO., 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

An Ottoman Daily Journal 
Addres^i ^-CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAXIM No. 8. 

The Jeune Turc is the organ of the nuxiern life of 
New Turkey. 

The JeuiM Turc gives the n)o.st cxiurt and early infor- 
mation about the Political, EconoiniwiI aud Sixiial 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States, 

The Jeune Turc publishes Politiail, Literary and 
Ecoia)uuail urticle.s on all tjUi'stions wnnected 
withthe New East and teems wnth humorous 
literature palpitating Ycith Political life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

A psjper, lavuif the gretltst cirevistioa ia the East. 


Sttbicnptkw for Foreign Countries : 

For n yeer Rs, 24/- For 6 months Rs. 15/- A for 8 months Rs. m 


Prlnfsd snd FnUWid 


anted. 

A rompetcut PnK>f Reiuh-r for the (>)iurade. Only 
such persons as ha\e got good Ncv\spa|K*r (‘xperience 
should apply \N itli copi(*s of testimouials and stating 
the ininiirum salar}' they expect to. 

The Manager, 

7’he “ Conimde^\ OelhL 


Wanted. 

All English knowing- Moiilvi who could give ins- 
tructions ill Islamic doctrines te au English convert in 
India. Salary must lx* reasonable. Apply to — 

The Editor, 

The ( omrade\ Delhi, 


For the Aligarh Boys. 

Black Tasscr cloth sjK-cially prepared for the Lk>Ilegfe 
finifonu of the Aligarh Boys. Apply for samples to — - 
Moulvi Wahid-udoin Ahmad, 

Sei'reMri/ I'nidinyf (^ompanv^ 

Urdu Bazar, Bhagulpur Ci^« 

E. 1. Hy., Llxjp Litte, 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse Mohamed. 

A weekly Review of African and Oriental Pplitios, iiteratars^ 
Finance and Commerce. Price Gd, per copy 12/6 per anaatn. 

Also Published Qnnrterlv at G/- per annnm. ' 

Ai rtv TO — 

THE MANAGER. 

Th$ African Tme9 tMd Orient 

; V IS$, 

X/Mdm, 
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Comrade. 

A Weekly Journal 

Edited by - Mohamed AIL 


Stand upright, apeak thj thonght, declare 
The truth thou hast, that all may share; 

Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who dare I 

— -Jforria. 


Voi. 7. 
No. 19. 


Slagle Copy 
Aanaa 4. 


Delhi: Saturday, May 9, 1914. 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 



Sub9criher» are reqimtM to quote the Subscriher'e Number in every 
communiiOtioK to the /Ifanager otherwise the office mil not be 
reepmetble. for any delay in replying to euch communicatione. 


The Week. 

UUlcr. t A M 1 

London^ May /, 

There is roach speculation as to Oovernroent’s action regarding 
Home Rule. It is stated that aoveroroent will offer the esUb- 
liehtoent of a Coromiesion drawn from both sides, to consider 
the Federal bystem, empowered to fix a date by common consent 
on which Federalism shall become operative. I’lms !lhe tirne-limit 
on which the Nationalists insiel will be retained, but in the 
mgantiroe the Irish Parliament will have an opportonity to j>rove 
its capacity and goodwill Upwards Ulster. Hence the ultimate 
ioclusi^ of Lijiter in the Irish unit will depend on the good 
behaviour and efficiency of the Duhlia Parliaroent. Mr. Redmond 
gad his colleagues refuse tf> on the matter at present owing 

to delicacy of the sUiuatiou. The difficulties of a compromise are 
evidenced’^ by the slight hardening tone of the papers. 

The “Daily Chronicle" and lobbyist Liberals would have 
liked Government to take strong action against gunfnnnets and 
hUma Mr Cbnrchill for again taking independent action without 
tba knriwWge of kisooHeiguM. They fear that pacificatory utter- 
anW of Batfobr and Sir Edward Carson were me4nt to 
^jrivk ewodS® the Nationalists tSsiiough 

<>f 4.hA iinie»liaalt., * 

Talograwi f«nn HttbUn annOMMse that the proswi^Oil of 
IJlst^S hM been abandoned owing to Notf^aKet representations. 


London, May 2, 

Speaking at Swindon, Mr. F. E. Smith said (hat Union- 
ists would never assent to a settlement of the Home Rule question, 
providing for an automatic inclusion of Ulster after a period 
of years. 

In course of a speech at Buncorn, Lord Hugh Cecil declared that 
Unionists wore still bitterly opposed to Home Rule and would 
adopt every Parliamentary means to prevent it being passed. 

At a meeting at Coventry “to protest against the use bf British 
forces to shoot Ulster loyalists for political purposes,” Mr. Balfour 
said that he was glad that at least some members of the Cabinet 
now recognised that nothing could meet the Ulster difficulty but 
a clear-cut seperaratiun of Ulster. He was confident that nothing- 
else could avert civil war. Unlike the constitution! problem as to 
whether Home Rule ought to be given before the country was coiv 
snlted that was a problem which could not be finally and peace- 
fully settled by a General Election, for even if the country did 
reverse the verdicts of 1880 and 181)5, there would still be the 
position of Ulster to make the Bill unworkable. 

London^ May 6. 

Several papers state that preliminary communication passed bet- 
ween Government and the Opposition yesterday with a view to a 
cocferenco regarding Ulster. 

The “ Daily Mail” says that Mi. Asquith roetMr» Bonar Law 
and Sir Edward Carson and it is believed that Mr. Churchill was 
present. 

d'ho “ Daily News ” states that Mr. Redmond was not consulted 
at yesteday's approach to fresh negotiations and adds that this is 
one of the several disquieting features of the political situation 
from the Liberal standpoint. The same paper declares that a 
hundred Unionist n:enil>ers of the House of Commons met on Monday 
with the object of reviving the “ Die-hard” movement. 

London, May 7* 

According to newspapers Mr. Asquith had a conference with Mr. 
Kbdttiond yesterday. The latter, it is stated, is not eager to enter 
a' conference but desires the Home Rule Bill to leave the House of 
Commons first and to have any compromise embodied in an amend- 
ing Bill. 

London, May 5, 

The papers assort that Mr. Asquith saw Mr. Bonar Law jester-.^ 
day and subsquently Mr. Redmond and also Mr. Devlin and Mr. 
Dillon. A deputation of “Die hard” Unionists waited on Mr* 
Bonar Law yesterday to protest against conccesions on the^Ulsteri’ 
qucstioc. 

Mr. Redmond has made a statement to the effect that so far 
as he knows conversations regarding Ulster have not been renewed. 
He denies that he has consnlted Mr. Asquith with referenoeto 
new concessions, and says that the position of the Irish party 
' regarding concessions has not changed since the second reading 
of the Home Rale Bill. Mr. Redmond adde that be is confident : 
thet Bill will l>e sent , to the House of Lord&.in its piiesent eHade • 
befor the Whitsuntide recess. 
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Vie P3griiiuige. 

Bombajf, May 6, 

The OorerDtoeni of Bombay have eobmittad to the GovernmeDt of 
India miaed propoaala in connection with the Haj pilgrimage. Theea 
will ba otreolated to other Local Ooveromenta before any deciaioo ia 

ilnriTad aU 

Albania. 

IhirmttOf May 2. 

Epirote ineorgenta, with many gun*, captured Kolonia. De^- 
patohea eay that they maiiAacred women and children and gutted 
the town. It in reported that they are adrancing. 

The news haa canned the ntmost indignation ioDaraazo. Crowda 
are parading the streeta, and patriotic speeches ^re being made and 
anti-Oreek cries raised. 

A meeting is to be held to-morrow t# protest against the 
toaseacre. 

Durazio, May 4. 

I>ate in the evening the Gcrernment received the news of 
important attacks made on insurgents in course of the day. 
Many villages in the enemy's possession* had been retaken and 
Government forces had pnshed forward to Domati near Kolonia 
in the hope of being able to recapture the latter place shortly. 

Athena, May 7. 

There was a sangninary ongngoment at Kodra yesterday. Five 
hundred Albanians were killed and wounded and the Kpirotes also had 
heavy losses. 

Darazzo, May 7. 

^ A Greek band with artillery and machine-gnuH is marching on 
the Berat Road to Valona and Dnrazzo is occupied by strong forces, 
consisting largely of (jlreok regulars. 

fjondon, May 7. 

Reports from varions sources contirm the news of the crueffixions 
at Kodra. Nails were driven through the chests, hands and feet af 
the victims. Children were found at I forraova cruelly tortured; many 
hud tbeirfingers cut off. It is also asserted that many Albanians at 
Vrbecko and other places near Leskovitcli have been massacred or 
burned in their honsos by the Epirotes. 

The Epirote Government has consented to suspend hostilities on 
the intervention of the International Commission which will 
\ undertake to supervise and guarantee the continuance of concession 
by the Albanian Government. 

Macedoni«. 

ConatantinopU. May 

It is stated that the emigration of Greeks froru Thrace has 
stopped. It is reported that the Porto has drawn the attention 
of ue Powers to the intolerable position of the Moslems in Greek 
JS^aoedonia, adding that it cannot rema'n indifferent to it. 

New Delhi* 

J„an<ion, May 2. 

A fe^iture of the Royal Academy is seven water colour drawings 
of the preliminary designs of the ap| roaches and buildings at central 
points of New Delhi, showing (Government ilonse and the Council 
Chamber. 

A Reiearch Scholarihip. 

Lahore, May 2. 

A research scholarship of the value of Rs 00 per mensem will 
be awai'ded by the Government annually to a diplomatn of the 
Punjab Agric Itural Coll»?ige for post graduate study provided 
a auifloiently promising candidate is forthcoming who will have 
lo present a thesis after aoholarship period. 

SedHiotti Literature. 

Lahort, May 4, 

<• An informal Conference of the Principals of the various Lahore 
ColWges and educational institutes was Iteld about the week-end with a 
viaw to deviling ways and means to check dissemination of aeditiooa 
literature among the alnmni. All heads of tlio Institutions promised 
to support and co*operate in keeping off pogsihle malign iufloeaoes. 

Islamia Mission to the West. 

, Lahore, May 4. 

Maulvi Sodderudidin, Heed-maater of Tslamia High School 
QadiaUi proceeds to England on J(UK May to assist Khwaja 
Kainat ndil ftn in his Islamic Mission ’to the West. 

^KutSi. 

Comhintinofde, May^ 3. 
Eleven Knrds, including Shaikh Shebab-t>d-din, have been hanged 
at BiUis in connection with the rooeat wvoH. 

*^0 Late Duke of Argyll. 

London, MUy 8. 

The funeral service of the late Duke of Argyll took place 
to-day in Westminster Abbey befor a vast ooogrega^oa. The King 
and Qaeea. Alexandra and otiunr mamUtt of the royal boose 


were present. Members of the Cabinet, Ambassadors and Minister s 
members of the House of Lords and of the House of Common an d 
representatives of the Dominions also attended. 

The Oriental School in London. 

London, May 6, 

A large meeting was held at the Mansion House to-day in 
support of the Oriental School in London. The Lord Mayo presided. 
Lord Onrzon moved a Resoln'ion in support of the view that great 
Imperial and commercial interests were dependent on an adequoto 
provision for instruction in Oriental languages literature and social 
customs. I.(Ord ('urzon attention to the woik of the School 

in teaching Oriental Ideas, traditions and customs. To know the 
language of the East, he said, was a great thing. To know its 
spirit was greater. The commercial importance of a scheme for 
removing J.ondon’s inferiority to Continental capitals in this respect 
eould not be overestimated. IJoless the repiesantatives of our 
mercantile houses in the East were equip|)ed with the knowledge of 
local langnagcs and ideas, the spoils of commercial enterprise 
would be taken from ns, as they were already being largely 
taken in the Far Fast, by indefatigable rivals, especially (Germans. 
The provision of the .S<-hoi)l was a great Imperiiil obligation. 

Lord ('rewe said tiiat ihougb there were two schools of thought 
the large.st body of informed opinion held that it was of the 
greatest pos.sible advantage for young officials, instead of leaving 
language stndy till their arrival, to go out with a strong sub- 
stratum of formal knowledge. 

I.ord Reay, l.ord Inchcape, Mr Faithful begg. and .Sir 
Montagu Turner also .spoke Sir William Anson, Sir Algernon Firth, 
Mr. Ameer All. Lord (Jeorge Hamilton and Lord Lamington 
were present. 

Immigration to Columbia. 

Simla, May H. 

The following Resolution has been issued in the Commerea 
Department with reference to the resolution of the Government of 
India, No. ^<440-1)461 ••;>, dated the 7th November^ 
Intimation has been received that the prohibition againts the land- 
ing of artizRus and skilled or unskilled labourers at {x>rts of entry 
in British Columbia as issued by the (Jovernment of Canada, has 
been extended to the 80th September, !014. The Oovertor-Qene- 
ral in Council accordingly requests all jLocal Government and 
adminfstratious to make the above intitnation as widely known os 
fiosaible, particularly in places from which immigration to Canada 
is Imlicved to be most common. Intending immigrants should also 
be warned at the ports of embarkation of the risk they run in 
proceeding to that conntry. 

Public Service Commission. 

London, May 6. 

Mr. Drake did not think it |x)8sible to train Indian students of 
practical forestry in India so efficiently as in German forests, wbeia 
training hod been going on for centuries. 

Mr. Setnn, of the India Office, said that the rates of pay were 
not sutlicieut to attract, ffrst-class men for educational posts. 

In accordance with the suggestion, contained in the Currency 
Commission’s Report, Lord Crewe lias sanctioned the creation of a 
second Financial Secretaryship for the India Office and has appointed 
Mr. William Robinson to be Financial Assistant Secretary tbereta. 

The Indian Currency System. 

London, May 5 

Mr. Rupert Owynne in the House of Commons to-day oaked; 
”Wnat is the ultimate aim of the India Office with regard to the 
Indian currency system and what effective measures are being taken 
to reach the same?” Mr. Roberts said: The chief aim is themointe- 
oanoe of the exchange value of the rupee at sixteen pence andthe 
chief measures are the provision of a gold standard reserve, other 
sterling reserves for the regulation of the coinage of rupees and siIm 
of drafts between England and India. 

Gmgress Deputation. 

Lmdon, Moiy 6, 

Lord Crewe will receive next Monday the delegates of the lsdia]| 
National Congress when contemplated reforms of the India Coandl 
will be discussed. A meeting with the members of the Hoow of 
Commons has been fixed for Wednessday. Sir WilUkm Weddechturp 
will give a breakfast in honour of the delegates on Thursday, 'tkvy 
will ofterwaoiia attend the Conference at which Lord Cpvrtaey *ww 
pr^de. 

Hotueof 

Lomion, May 7* 

In the Houbs of Commons to-dky, Mr. ' AfqMtk annonooed 
Government's intention to lay propoeafai Worw the House for 
llte re-ponstmetfon of the Hones of Lor^, dttrfnA J>tegeiii 
eOssions. He would introduce on Tuesday a prueedure resotadoa 
regarding Home Role, Welsh Diaektablisltmeiit and t^ iHniltlt 
Voting Bilk 
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South Africa. 

Capetoumt Majf 7 . 

It is understood tiiat General Smuts has promised a deputa- 
tion of Johannesburg Massulmans that the Indian Commission’s 
recommendations generally will be carried out. He also 
promised to do everything to settle the marriage question satis- 
factorily. He said that when the Immigration Act came before 
Parliament fer revision, Government did not intend to put any 
hardships in the way of Indians. 

Indians in British Columbia. 

Intimation has been received that the Canadian Government 
have extended to the end of September next, the operation of 
the order in Council, prohibiting the landing of any clasa of 
artisans of labour ia British Colombia. 

* 

Our London Letter. 

London, April 11. 

Lonn Uardinof; akd trh Ihotas Moslbms. 

The Indian mail of last week has brought ua the fnll text of the 
Viceroy’s speech in reply to the address that has bt)en presented to him 
at Delhi by the Muslim deputation. It is, indeed, noteworthy that in- 
spite of the very weighty and significant tone of His Excellence’s 
declaration on that historic occasion, we bad been loft absolntely in 
the dark even as regards the barest summary. Ueuter and other 
news agencies, and even the ever-watchful Tinien had been, curiously 
enough, ooDspicuously silent over this affair. It is true, a very brief 
paragraph in tho Timea bad informed us that a Muslim deputation 
had been received by Lord llardinge at Delhi and that the Viceroy 
had promised to convey to His Majesty the expressions of loyalty con- 
tained in the Address. But that was all! 

Those of us who have been carefully studying the Indian policy of 
this journal — a policy that has been so emphatically confirmed of late by 
means of the “Indian Peril” bogey — could, however, easily understand 
the remarkable attitude of silence that had been mysteriously 
adopted in that particular quarter. It is plaiu that had Lord llardinge 
dropped even the smallest hint that he was inclined to treat 
seriously, if not actually to believe, what had been said lately 
against the Indian Muslims in certain influential quarters in 
India as well as in England, we would have certainly 
been treated not only to lengthy telegraphic reproductions of 
His Excellency's words, but also to elaborate leading articles on the 
fubject in some of the leading Tory newspapers in London. 
Knowing that it had been decided by the Indian Muslims to 
wait upon Lord Hardinge in deputation, the Indian “experts” con- 
nected with the various Tory journalp. here were on the tip-toe 
of expectation. Weie they going to receive a sort of offi- 
cial approval of their wicked attitude towards the Indian Mwr- 
lims ? Was the Viceroy about to formally bless thorn for their 
pseudo-imperialism? Were seventy millions of Ilis Majesty’s loyal 
subjects in India going to be crm^'ly libelled by the head of the 
Indian Government? 

We now know that all such false hopes have been shattered to 
pieces. Lord .Hardinge hew given yet another proof of his 
aouiad and wise statesmanship. He has for once and for all knocked 
the very bottom out of the scandalous and mischievous theory of tho 
“disloyalty” and “revolutionary policy” of the Indian Muslims that 
has been so widely and so freely advertised of late. The Indian Muslima 
have DOW been told by His Excellency himself In language that 
could not have been more emphatic that their loyalty and their attach- 
raeut to the Crown had never for a moment been in doubt. They 
can thus in future well afford to coutemptuoubly ignore tbe noisy 
but harmless barking of these ‘Tnaperial” hounds. 

A careful jierusal of His Excellenoy’s speech at bnee shows hoW 
thoroughly Lord Hardinge has grasp^ the positmn in which Indian 
Hnalima find themselves. He does not ridicule the Muslim sym- 
pathy that had been so keenly and so justly roused in India for 
tiia fate of their CO. religionists in other parts of the world, as has 
bean ignorantly done elsewhere. Nothiug could be more to the 
peint than Lo^ Bardloge’s reference to the unreasonable attitude 
adopted in the Press of this country towards the Indian Muslims, 
•sd 00 more severe Gondemuaiion of that attitude could be imagined 
than what has fallen from His Excellency’s own lips. “It is true.” 
says Lord Hardinge, “that writers in the English and foreign press 
have been misled by scch expressions (of sore feelings) and, owing 
to a merely superficial comprehension of the Mohamedan train of 
thought, have misrepresented the attitude of your community, and 
to them actions and thoughts which those who know 
can only regard as a deep misunderstandio^.” Further- 
riiblf^rthe Viceroy has dealt a fatal blow to those who had so deliberately 
the malicious anti-Mnslim campaign. His words — “I can 

^y acstire yon that 1 and my Government have never donbted the 


unswerving loyalty which we know quite iwell to be one of the noblest 
and most sacred traditions of your community” — will go down in 
the history of Indian Muslims as a record of their goodness 
and a testimony to their wisdom during the very momentous period 
thorough which they have just passed. 

We do not wonder at all at the deep silence that now 
prevails in the editorial offices of the reactionary Tory papers 
in London. Lord Hardinge’s utterance has fallen on them as a 
bombshell. It has paralysed them beyond any hopes of recovery 
and it has proved to the world the wretched untruth of ail their 
writings and statements. 

The ptrtoMtl of the deputation could at once dispose of any 
attempts that may bo made at arguing against its its representative 
character. It consists of Indian Muslims of all shades of opinion and 
contains representatives of various provinces and presidencies. It has 
been led by a man that is held in great ORteem and regard by the 
entire community. There is, however, a tcuch of humour in the 
distinguished list of the gentlemen who had formed the depntatioD. 
We find (herein one or two names to whose claim of representa- 
tiveness the Times and other self-constituted authorities in London 
had offered very serious objection on their visit to this country 
last autumn. It was apparently left for these “judges” — and not 
for the Indian Muslims themselves — to decide who should or 
really could represent the Muslims. Even the general recognition 
from the overwhelming majority of the community that followed tbs 
sudden departure of these two gentlemen from India last year was 
not sufficient to convince these sopericr personages in London of tha 
representative nature of their mission. Much to their disappointment, 
they have now to put up with the hard fact that the deputation 
representing the whole Muslim community of India has included 
these two “irresponsible individuals” and wesba’nt be surprised if they 
were the most prominent members of the deputation. Yet only six 
months ago the reactionary circles in England were at pains to impress 
upon the British public the “bogus” character of these two gentle- 
meu’s mission to this country, that they were only representing them- 
selves, that they had no voice in the counsels of the Muslim com- 
munity iu India, and all the rest of it. 

It is now plain that this Indiau Muslim bogey is, to all intents 
and purposes, dead. We cannot, of course, even now expect to 
witness the burial of this malicious doctrine. It would be 

more thau human if that were to occur. It would be antagonistio 
to tho “honoura’ulo” traditions of its authors if they were now suddenly 
to give up the reckless crusade in which they have indulged bo lon^. 
We shall, no doubt, meet with weak reminders of therr 

existence from tunc to time, but such occasional outbursts in future 
are bound to fall on deaf years. Even the bulk of the British 
public — which ts not as a rule well- versed in Indian matters sod 
which is very likely to believe the artlclce on India which appear % 
the reactionary press of this country — has at last discovered the 

fraud that has hitherto been practised upon it. It had been 

onnuingly prepared for a regular revolutionary upheaval among the 
Indian Muslims and, now it is told on the highest authority that 
the Govornraent of India has never for a moment entertained such 
sinister ideas os regards the community. All this is duo to Lord 
Hardinge’s sagacity and high statesmanship. A man of bis calibre 
and experience could never fall a victim to the treacherous scheme 
that had been devised in certain qaarters. He has been brought 
up in the excellent school of diplomacy and his training helped 
him to look through the “affair." 

The Muslims of India — and indeed all the communities as a whole—- 
arc essentially loyal. Grievances they have had and no doubt still have; 
and nobody could accuse them of disloyalty if they, from time to time, 
adj>pt means — purely constilutional and legal means, lot it he at once 
said, to bring their complaints before the authorities and to seek 
remedial measures. They are certainly at perfect liberty to offer 
such criticism and opposition las they can to any policy of the Govern- 
ment which they honestly believe to be injurions to the interests of 
their community c r country. A Government which does not tolerata 
reasonable criticism, it can safely be said, is not fit to govern. Nobody is 
more fully alive to the desirability and in faettbe necessity of honest 
criticism than Lord Hardinge himself. His words in the course of his 
recent speech at Bombay in reply to the Address of the Municipal 
Corporation bear ample tostimony to this. “Criticism and opposi- 
tion,” said His Excellency, “have their value, and so long as 
they are inspired by no mean or self-interested motive they are to be 
welcomed, and indeed when you consider the enormous problems 
to be dealt with iu India, and the gigantic interests involved rn any 
large question of policy, it would be very astonishing and a poor 
compliment to the intelligence and public spirit of India if there were 
not fair and reasonable opposition.” Lord Crewe, addressing the Indian 
Civil Service probationers last year, has likewise shown the importance 
he attaches to criticism in India. It will be remembered, that speaking 
as the Secretary of State for India, he impersed npon his heaters 
the significant formula of tolerating and facing fair opposition to their 
action or policy in India. 
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liOfd Hftrdiiige ha# agtio spoken aa the “man on the spot”, and 
hit tpeacb in tepl/ to the Mntlioa depolaiion’t Addrets cannot bat 
prodnoa an excellent imprestion on the minds of those people in this 
conntrj who had been so wickedly misled by tbe writers of a cw- 
tain type in the Press. It has further brought home to the Muslim 
conamanity of India the significant fact that, in spite of deliberate 
attempte in rarioas quarters to misrepresent them to the outside 
world, the able statesman at the bead of the Government of India bM 
dlearly shown boW utterly indifferent he has been himself to all sach 
irndnuations and how emphatically convinced he is of tbe unwavering 
if^aliy of the community to Uis Majesty’s person and throne. I..ord 
Hardingo’s speech has made a very favourable impression on the 
Indian Muslims in London. 

Wr 

CoLosni. A/.i/. Ai.i'e CXbx. 

The Timtt has been giving undue prominence to ('olonel Asia 
Ali Kl'Mesrl’s case, which has just been concluded at Constantinople. 
This journal has already written two leading articles on the subject, 
protesting against the “partiality” of the court-martial, which has been 
trying the Egyptian officer, and demanding the interference of Great 
Britain in the matter to secure the release of the prisoner. We are 
once more reminded by this pajHjr that British prestige demands such a 
conrso and are incidentally told that alt that has been meti^d out to 
Aai«s Ali is due to Enver Pasha’s well known jealousy ! 

We now know that the sentence of death which had been originally 
I passed on the Egyptian Colonel has been committed to one of Ifi 
years’ iniprisooment and that there is every possibility of further 
redoctioos in the sentence. 1 am, of course, in no way entitled to 
oommeot upon the justice or injustice of the whole case, but inspite 
of the agitation that has been created in Egypt as well as in the 
Press of this country by the Tinier, I can safely state that no thinking 
man in Egypt or Turkey can ever accuse Enver Pasha of jealousy. 
Kdther could anybody who is at all in touch with modern Turkey, 
ohnrge the Ottoman uovornment with deliberately securing the arrest 
of Colonel Axis Ali with the fixed motive of having him imprisoned 
or put to death without giving him any opportunitj' to defend 
himtelf. 

Throughout the stormy agitation tiiathas been so meanly engineerd 
in London over this case, the most bi)|)efnl sign has been the utter 
indiSerenoo to the Times' protests that has characuarizod the attitude 
of the Sublime Porte. They were dealing by court-roartial with one 
of their own subjects and it was no business of any one outside to interfere 
in the matter. Even now if the Turkish authorities are convinced of 
the iDnooence of the Colonel, there is every probability of the sentence 
being squashed; but it is certain that they are not prepared to {i«rmil 

external infiueoee being brought to bear upon them on tbe 
oooasiuo. Whatever His Majesty tbe Sultan may do of bis owu aocord 
on the advice of his Ministers is another inatter. 

U British prestige lieoomes involved when a Moslem subject of a 
Moslem Sovereign is being tried according to the military laws of the 
•ountry, on the ground that England, being a Moslem Power, conld 
not afford to see a foreign Muslim unjustly (?) put to death or impri- 
soned, one wonders what had happened to this particular sensitiveness 
of feeling about prestige in England when theuBands of 
innoeent Muslims (men, women and cbildrcn) were 
being deliberately slaughtered in the Balkans or in 
the oaais of Tripoli. Then, of course, it was jierfcctly unreasonable 
for the 70 million Moslem subjects of Great Britain to* impress upon 
her the fact that they were sorely feeling the butchery that had 
betm going on in Africa and Houth-Eastern Europe and to remind 
her that she, as the greatest Moslem Power in the world, ought 
at leest to exercisef' her uudoubte<l inHuence over the European 
Ohaneellories to phi an immediate stop to the brutal aeti-M( idem 
erosade that had been undertaken. Then evidently no question 
§QiUh M that of the British prestige was involved; but now, when 
we have no ree«m at all to doubt the impartfalily of the Court- 
Martial which has been trying the Colonel, an Ottoman subject, in 
the name of the Btiltaa himself, we are immediately told that, anless 
Great Britain interferos \n tV.e matter, British prestige will suffer. 
The sinistr motire is not far to seek The object is to thoroughly 
misrejiwsent the ease to the Egyptians with th« off-disnce of the 
wretched scheme working sticosesfully and the hitherto cordial and 
affectionate relations existing between ('ain* and Constantinople 
becoming in oonsequonce strained. 

If Colonel Art* Ali is deserving of mercy, be is Imund, sooner or 
later, to receive tbe Iroiierlal vArdw, The affectionate hold which 

Hit Imperial Majesty the BulUn retains on every Muslim heart 

nowhere stronger than in Egypt — will never allow thislatest 
ahtl-Moslein ewnpaign in England to attain its mischievous 
end. 
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Wa arc happy to learu that our distinguished countrymen who havw 
recently gone to England a^t delegates at the 
A Diitlnction and Indian National Congress are to be received 
some Differences. by l.<ord Crewe oi Monday. One of the 
Con.:re6s delegates, Mr. M. A. dini.ab, in <the 
course of his speech, as (’haimian of tbe meeting held at Bombay, on 
the rdtnrn of Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Mohamed Ali, to welcome 
them, referring to the Secretary of State’s refusal to receive the 
Moslem delegates, had said: “Wiib the greatest respect for Lord 
“Crewe, it seems a denial of a most elementary right of representa- 
“tive men to whom the Secretary of State should always be acces- 
“sible. . . . Let us hope this will not form a precedent.*’ 
Inspite of the Tirr/’s of India's obvious chagrin at this statement, 
no fair-minded person would fail to regard this as an almost self- 
evident truth, and we are happy to record Lord Crewe’s reversion 
to the univerKal practice of his great predecessor in office, and, let 
us acknowledge, of Lord Ciewe himself. Lord Crewe’s refusal to 
receive Messrs. Wa^'ii Hasan and Mohamed Ali has given to bis 
promise to receive the Congress delegates the appetranceof a distinc- 
tion, though the real distinction lies in Ijeing delegated by one’s 
people and uui in being received by the Secretary of State. It 
appears, however, that the reception of the delegates is not going 
to be a ceremonial affair, as such “distinctions” are apt to be in the 
cases of those whom officialdom labels as “the natural leaders of 
the people”. Our distinguished fellow countrymen whf» have 
proceeded to England do not belong to this class of people but are 
the rsal leaders of the Congress school of politicians. Katnrslly, 
therefore, they mean more business than ceremony when wishiig 
to bo received by the Secretary of State, and we understand that thb 
main topic which will be discussed on the occasion will be the coA- 
templaied reforms of the India Council, though we trnst othek 
important topics, such as the re{>eal of the Press Act. the separation 
of the .ludiciary and the Executive and the extension of Executive 
Council GoverumeBt at least to such major Provinces as are still 
subject to one-man-rule, will not be ignored. Evidently tbe Marqoetw 
of Crewe does see that, unlike (he case of the Moslem delegates last 
November, soiiie public advantage would arise from such a reception and 
discussion. But we wonder whether liislordship feels certain thatbis action 
would not be misunderstood by any of the fellow-countrymen of the 
Congress delegates with whom they arc not in accord and who claim 
equally with them to represent the political attitude and temper of 
the people in India. On certain questions the majority of Hindus 
and Mussalmans interested in politics bold the same, or at least 
simiUr views, much to the annoyance of a section of the bnreancraey, 
and both ouromunities will heartily join ns in wishing thn 
utmost persnasiveuess to the eloquence ond logic of the Co&grem 
delegates when urging the Indian view on the l^retary of Btatt’* 
attention. But it cannot be denied that on some questions irekhsr 
tbe Hindn delegates of the Congress represent tfa^ views 'o! 
entire Hindu commumitj, nor do tbe Moslem delegates qf the 
Congress represent the views of the entire Moaletti commuM^ o# 
even of the majority. Indeed, it is so obvious that the del^gaMg 
would not themselves deny it. How has the Secretary of Biate 
guarded himself then against a possible misunderstanding of 
action in receiving these delegates by those with w^ioss 
views they are not in accord. Besides there «re 
heaps of toadies in both commnnities who would hath been ofU| 
too willing to stait croaking against tbe representatiTe cheraoitf 
of tbe Congress delegates if officialdom bad once suggested such * t 
thing to them. Wbat wonM the Qkoreliary of State have dona 
under the olrcumstaiices ? Would he have sought xefuM, as h# 
did iu the cose of Waair Bai^ and Mohax^td All, io fhf ■ 

oertaintj of his action being miinmd«rfio<4^ Mtase 

auxiliaries of thf hureaacraqy? WouM hh have ssstt^d the . 
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that the sentimeats and aspirationa of Indians of the 
jichool, of thdng;hi d^eserve and receive the fullest attention 
and sjnapatbj of Hie Majesty’s Government and that he himself 
spav^no pains to Inform himself on the matters through the many 
anthoritative sources of intelligence that are open to him. Well, 
well, v?e need not dwell too much on what his lordship did six long 
months ago. It is enough for our purpose to know that this “most 
‘‘elementary right of representative men to whom the Secretary of 
“State should always be accessible” has not been denied in the 
case of the Congress delegates and that the case of the Moslem 
delegates has not formed o precedent. As a matter of fact 
nothing th ‘t is done against the Mussalnians ever forms a precedent 
against others, and it must afford special satisfaction to the school 
of separatists who are ready to fight the battles of everybody except 
their own community and share the sentiments of the poet who said : 

iSJl^ 

But while on this subject, let ns a»k the reader to note that so far as we 
know the Congress delegates wore not elected in a formal manner, 
by the Congress itself but that every prominent Congressman who 
expressed his readiness to go to Kngland this summer at his own 
expense was accepted by the All-India (’ongress Committee as 
a delegate. We wonder what the precisionists in the Moslem 
eommunity think of this after having objected to the delegation of 
Messrs. Wazir Hasan and Mohanied AH, although it was formally 
accepted by several properly constituted political bodies, includ- 
ing the All-India Moslem League Council, and, what is still more 
iroportanL bailed by hundreds of thousands of Mussalmans 
who otherwise care little for politics and political bodies. Let the 
Mussalmans also note that Delhi missed an abortive meeting of 
Bai Bahadurs and Rai Sahibs on tl>e 80th of April convened to 
protest against the claims of the Congress delegates to represent 
others besides themselves. We have already said that 
Hindus as well as Mussalmans have their Jo-JJookams and 
Ji-Botooro. But note the difference. 'I'he Hindti sycophants 
know that like one of the two sots of the elephant’s teetli, accord- 
ing to the Indian proverb, they are only meant for show and not 
for use. The Mussalmans unfortunately do not merely exhibit their 
Hjeophants but also use them, and thus force othore to abuse them. 
What they should really do with tliem is to put them under glass 
cases and warn them of the evil consequences of Uirowing stones at 
r)tbers from that hiioti Crystal Palace. 


So far as we have ascertained we receive much loss frequently than 
some other contemporaries of ours unsolicited 
Unsolicited Favours. favours in the shape of literature of varying 
degrees of temperature from strong nation- 
alism to rod hot revolution. In ordinary times one’s first impulse 
is to consign it to the waste-paper basket. But wheu terrorism is 
making itself felt the proper course appears to us to forward such 
literature to the police. For the first time W(i ri'ceived such literature 
aometime after the Delhi Outrage, and communicated with the Director 
of the Criminal Investigation Department, to whom it was 
delivered. Subscquontly we used to htrward it to the ILm. 
the Chief Commissioner, or, in bis absence, to the District Magistrate 
of Delhi. What happened to it afterwards we did not know, 
nor felt any particular inclination to enquire. After that for some 
uumths we were not favoured with such literature, but recently some 
soob oiattef »» being sent to us, though we must add it does not 
dir^tly concern India, nor is e<,jaally infiammatoiy. It deals with 
the qnestioe of the emancipation of Egypt which has a political 
eUtns very different from that of India, opposition to the British 
oeeapatiou cannot bo called high treason there. Nevertlmloss 
it li a curious fact that when patriots of this class set out to 
tfiDAttcipatic their country they are stimulated by so much optimism 
that they do not rest satisfied with working 'for their own country 
hot devote a good deal of attention to half-a do/en other countries 
alao. Possibly this may be due not only to tlieir love of liberty 
UiiKmghottl the world and sympathy with all those whvi striv<5 for it, 
but also to a desire to win the sympathy of all lover.s of liberty 
in every quarter of the globe. Anyhow, if only these enthusiasts 
knew (hM instead of receiving any assistance in the attainment of 
theif cbief object they embarrass those wlrose cause they take up along 
with their own they would very probably desist from bestowingon then 
such unaoHcited favours. We daresay the authorities in India now 
get forwarded to them more literature of this kind than they can 
satiklbctorily deal with and consequently they decline to receive 
4any ibofe. The best course perhaps under the circumstance 
Would bo for every one to destroy all such literature the 
moment it Is received, for we find that although the possosHion 
of such matter it not illegal, the police look upon the 
pOPOBf»0<^ of it as a sure and certain conspirator and accom> 
jdlb# otiWBBa b o mb t hrs s wr . fisit iU difficulty U that it is not 
to my what is seditious and what Is nut. iiW instance, 
it fbasiMe ^at according to the staudard of Mr. Tollinttm 
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a pamphlet published in Japan on the myrtardom of Shevket Pasha 
may be considered, treasonable publication and who knows that the 
possession of the Economic J/ivtory of India by Mr, Dutt and his 
numerous contributions on Indian Land Revenue, Mr. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji’s speeches and writings on the Drain Theory and other efforts 
to “ rouse the British conscience ” and Mr. William Digby’s 
“ Prosjyerous ” British India may land the possessor into jail as a 
guilty conspirator. Every one who receives these unsolicited favours 
has not sufficient time to go through all he receives io this way and 
it may happen that something is left undestroyed. Now we venture 
to ask whether it is right and just to hold such a person guilty of 
conspiracy and wreak on him the vengeance of the Police for all 
undetected political outrages. Oovernnient should make it clear 
that the possesssion of a leaflet of this character will uot being 
ou the head of a person all the wrath of the Police and the 
c\)n8oquent punishment as a conspirator. 


In the course of the preliminary e.xaniination in tlic Delhi Conspiracy 
Case some “Liberty,” “Yoga” and other 
A Saint and leaflets were produced which Mahatn)a Munsbi 

some Sinners. R»m of the Ilardwar Qurukula had sent to 

Sir James Meston along with a letter of his 
own. in this letter the Mahatma refers to the pain that has been 
caused to him and says that his heart “is sad and heavy to learn that 
“there are still misguided men in India who do not understand the 
“mischief they are doing by publishing rank nonsense to inflame the 
“unthinking, half-educated masses”. The leaflets were addressed to 
four of hie professors, some of which he sent to a friend in Simla 
with a request to place them in the hands of the Viceroy. The rest 
he forwarded to Sir James Mestou “with the hope that something 
“coull be done to find out the publishers of this mischievous leaflet”. 
The Mahatama proceeds ; “The envelopes bear the post- mark of 
“ Ijahore, all tlie addresses appear to have been printed, and thns the 
“perpetrators of this foul deed appear to have taken good care to 
“evade detection ; but the quotation from the last Mogul Emperor 
“and the appeal to the Gha/.i spirit shows the leaflet to be the work 
of some one well imbued with the spirit of jehad in MohamedaDisro. 
“Although an allusion to Arjuna of the Gita appears, yet it is the fall 
“of Turkey and the usurpation in Persia which are deplored.” 
After delivering this innocent little verdict, the Mahatma lapses into 
his role of humility and winds up with an expression of his sense of 
shame “that one of my own criuntrymen, a child of mother Bharat, 
“appears to have prejsired this most un- Aryan leaflet, and can but 
“pray to the Divine Mother to lead away such misguided sons of 
“ Bharat from the path of unrighteousness.” The Delhi Conspiracy 
Case is still in its preliminary stage, and we do not, therefore, wish 
to say a word about the proceedings that have so far taken place — 
about the accused in the dock, the witnesses tlmt have been examined 
and the evidence that has been recordt'd on behalf of the prosecution. 
It is evident, however, tliot the “Liberty” and “Yoga” leaflets, to 
trace the authorship of which the Mahatma of the Gurukula has liberally 
drawn upon his truly “Aryan” spirit and psychology, are alleged 
by the prosecution to have been the work of some of the accused 
in the Conspiracy (^ase, for which an enormous mass of 

evidence has been produced. We do not know whether 

all the accused share the faith with which Mahatma Munsbi 
Ram has (it liis torch, but they arc all Hindus and are presumably 
nearer in spirit to the Yoga philosphy tliau to the teachings of lelaiu. 
Tlic evidence against them has yet to be sifted and we sincerely hope 
that if the aie really not guilty they may be able to establish their inno- 
cence. Butin the light of all tliat has bo far happened it was an impu- 
dent and wicked presumption on the part of this busybody of a Mahatma 
to have gone out of his way to traduce the “ (ihazi spirit” and 
“ the spirit of Jehad in Mobamedanism.” The Mahatma talks of 
“ the Aryan spirit” of “Mother Bharat” with unction. This may 
be a good and Iwautlhil thing, and it would be a stimulating 
experince to see in flesh and blood the spirits that he is .summoning 
at Gurnkulo from the vasty deep of the Vedic Vges. But if they 
are to be imbued with a spirit as “ Aryan ” as the Mahatma’s, 
tlie “ Divioe Mother ” will not have much reason to be proud of 
her ihildren. (.iushing souls witii a taste for Ibc archaic have 
made pilgrimages to the Gurukula and, under the the spell of the 
Mahatinaji’s “ tall and commanding figure,” his “ cbarining 
manners and simple life,” the severity of the school regime, its 
cloistered purity and picturesqueness and its uaive idealism, have 
felt as if they have come into visible touch with the Spirit of 
Peace which has found a new dwelling and will shortly spread 
forth on earth to assuage the bruised heart of man. This picture 
of the Mahatma and his work has been coming into vogue quite 
recently. We wish it were as real as its patrons would have ns 
believe. This effusion of the Mahatma, at any rate, gives us quite 
a different picture. It reveals a narrow-minded bigot, whose heart 
is shackled with sectarian hale. 8ir James Meston and Mr. Ramsay 
Maadooald may have to tone down their effusvie pnlae. 
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M«. 8. Kiiu..* Bakh«», who h- 8i™” 

from time to time bie itudieu end reaearcoM 

“A UUiWM of the inleUmichietory and civilization has prepared 

luamic Peop • Volker," the famous work of the well-known 

*k . Tir Wflil The book will be published on the 
b7 iW Umversit, of C^lcotU, .od wo 
lill miow it »t -ome length when it comes m our hnn^. 
w! however indicate the scope and nature of the 

work by Rioting the ’ following passage from the IntrcxlocUon written 
h» Mr ^8 Khiids Bakhsh, an advance copj of which hna been aopphed 
Sn“ i)r Onatav Weil i. Uhi well-known require an, intro^ 
!fd„0Uon or recommendation. Among Orien'tal .chol.re in German, 

.. h“ hold, an honoured poeition. and in .pjto of 

.. and the unwearied induatr, of hi. Miintr^en hj» "«* .td rcta n. 

•• the conBdence of Kholar. all over the world. The •»« o' 

“ I now offer an English translation is a volume at once handy, 
“compact and scholarly— suited most 

“ neod^a safe and trustworthy guide to lead them through the U y^ 

.• rinVh of Mohamedan hietor,. It i., moreover, 

“ foot-notes, which, though necessary and useful to scholars, are yet 
“ somewhat distressing to students. I have not, however, altogether 
“ MiMceeded in avoiding the foot-notes, but I have been as sparing as 
“ poH^e I c^'^ notover^^^^ of more recent investi- 

“ gatioDS and researches, and I have, therefore, thought it 
“ tJ incorporate them wherever T deemed such a course essential m 
“ the interest of learning and si'holarship. 

Wb reproduce elsewhere some extra^from the Report of the Indian 
^ Enquiry Commission which was appointed 

TU- of the hy the Union Government of South Africa 

TU to go into the question of the Indian gnev- 

Indian Inquiry Com- ^ ustisfactory 

document and the Cemmissioners have dealt 
with some of the main issues of the Indian problem in a spirit broader 
and fairer than was exiiected from some of them. T 
Looe of the inquiry was limited to the immediate causes of the 
^Xt strike of Indians in Natal and elsewhere and the allega- 
tions of act^if violence and torture committed upon persons sentenced 
o The broader issues 

oVthJ status of Indiana in South A r.ca and their right to an 
d uality of treatment as citizens of the Empire were, of course not 
included in the terms of reference. The matters that the Corn- 
mission was authorised to investigate and report upon 
rn the Orange Free State queftion. specially enactments which dis- 
. illow Indians to have immovable property registered in their names or o 
frikdinir or farming operations in that State, with t.u 
Tv »io» th.t r.r, InS ™t.,/i.g tl,.t SUl. More bo, eg per- 
STS, Mtlo there ebouM make a ewora declaration before a 
-.*• • , 1 , 4i,«f he will not engage in any trading or farming opera 

Magistrate ^at he wm^ ; (’0 the Marriage question, 

!i the ?8 t»« aJd (r.) the adiuinietratioi. of ‘I" 

(4) wepoai . J qq (Jornmissioners recommendations. 

Sarel rrnH ofthei,i„q,.ir,,are.amuM r.p at the end o 
Tl. Kemrl The, recommend, among other miner thing., the re,«al 
^ llm £3 Ux aSe recognition of the validit, of a monogamou. 

if it KMemnieed according to tenet, that r^ogmM 
ScaSl, Thew rcoonimendation. arc a greet iiupMvemont on the 
polygamy. Governuient 

oxisUng into effect. The other recom- 

T L r™ -- '-re a1.o «ound a. far as the, go and their loll 
^^Terwilln.ateri.ll,din,ini.h the rigonr. of the Immigrant, 
^oepteoo marriage question will lose much 

bitterne.., if the Comml..ion'. view. 
?'k‘*fi,ll'eBect b^t te are afraid .t will not c oUtel, cene to exist 

-te^rnn^allows them under cortaiu eonditions to have more wivea 
fi ' la to leave them to a free practice of their usage of which 

recognise it as lawfnlL 

mownmendation of the Ommiesion on the .nbjea 

Ihe ^ bare uoe wife recognised 

law while his other wives will not get legal reoogni- 
by the J*’’' J connection with them would be irregular 

tion would be illegitimate according to the 

r"* xf KmSr«comnr»d. a . on.ider.bl. advance from A, 
law. The V.T *b« hardship aud humiliation of the situation 

original positi^, but 

Commi^mners o that the Indians refrained 

The in T body and entirely ignored the Com- 

froMi giving y . 4.1.-Y could' not enquire into the allegations 

^*iU^treatoient * It ehonld, however, bo remembered that the 
of m-tre^en . / the Commission, and their demand 

had object^ ..r « member who would command their oonfidence 

‘’■rtsrnnhj.sr^n of thi. ft., took a .oUmn 
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from bi« the, had no a«nrance. But their 

proved to have been well adviced on other grotrods as well. iU is oom- 

“mon knowledge among Ithe Indians,’ wnt« Indian 

recent issue, “ they had over three bnndr^ witnesses e»Jnfinj m^y 

“Europeans who had made affidavits and who were ready ^nder 

“denceV Every association throughout South Africa would have led 

“evidence on the main grievances. This would have meant a delaj of 

“at least six months in the issne of the report o the Ceromtoion 

“thus rendering it impossible to introduce remedial egislation during 

“the current session of Parliament. And it 

“been disastrous if the settlement had been delayed for so long. 
“What is, however, more imporUnt is the fjmt 
“spirit that pervades the atmesphere would, it is highly 
“l^n marred. Mr. Andrews’ great work of conciliation could not 
“have been done. For the Indian community would have led 
“voluminous evidence as to ill-treatment. This would have been 
“hotly combated by the other side, and hot words vmnld have passM 
“lietween opposing connsel. The sitting of Commission wodd 

“have roused the keenest excitement between the Indian and the 
“European sections. Instead of all this, thanks to the Indian 
“abstention, we have still the atmosphere nf conciliation so silenUy,- 
“so effectively and with such wonderful love and huroiuty created 
“by Mr. Andrews.” 

Ohb of the favourite arguments with which philosophers of the White- 
Man’s-Borden school oppose any measure to 
c- Politic* Rive the subject races of the “coloured” 

Finance an • responsible control over their 

ovtn affairs is the inherent unfitness of the latter for such rosponsibmty. 

They are held te. lack every one of the qualities that have 
equipped the peoples of Europe for self-governuient. They 
have no physical or moral stomina. no vigour and dmsion 
of character, no sense of responsibility, no conception of dis- 
interested public service, no political honesty and so forth. 
This sense of righteous superiority is, however "battered occasionally 
bv inconvenient and dramatic exposures of the methods with which 
national and international affaire are conducted in some of the most 
advanced States of Europe. Madame Caillaux s revolver has not 
onlv I'ut an end to the life of a Parisian journalist who had consider- 
able influence iu French politics but also laid bare the colossal cof- 
rimtion of French politicians in which even the Ministers of the 
Remiblio are involved. This scandal illustrates the whole connection 
of \)oliticB with finance in France. The French are a nation of 
invi^storsandthe French Government is supposed te> be the guardian of 
ilm National Savings Bank. Investment is an instrument of diplomacy, 
1 wedRe of penetration, a source of influence. The financiers have 
caniork the iaebinery of the State. As the Nation says the banks 
have become in France what the tnists are .») America. They dop- 
oolitics They own the Press. They control the political parties. 
U Umlt ther'hfre, .tr.ng- tb.t M. T.raiee'. i... n.»e .. «11- 
known in high finance as in journalism aoj p<ilitic 0 , and that an 
affair like that of the Amrican Marconis and Bntish Cabinet Ministers 
ft the Liberal Whir., which created so much excitement in one of the 
rntente Cordial* countries, should be but a normal circumstance in 
the public life of another, which is it neighbour. 


Thb r<?cent scandal 


which shook the French Ministry, drove If. 
(Caillaux out of office, and involved the charac- 

-ri. t> Srandal. ters and reputations of four ex -Premiere, relate* 

The Rocheltc Dcanaai Kochette, a Company promo- 

bv a lonK series of frauds, succeeded in robbing the French 
r;v;.Tr;eUboutfte.nm!oe,^ Heweput oe W.tn.l, b« 

L le«.lpwMi" 8 «<lr.ggedou tor three ,e.re, .ud he WM 

condemned to three ,™r« impneonment— .tier he l»d 
fled end di..ppo.r«I. A cerUin Min eUr wm gener.ll, «en.«I of 
" 1 ; vUi, in Hb fiicht For a detailed exposiuou of the facta we 

ITke no .Pol^, 

rndoubtedlv a great part of the responsibility falls on M. CaillaoB. 

His own "T 

damning, than all the vague suspicions against hina. No^^e hat 

h^Tn able to show that he was personaUy intimate with RooMflk « 
V aA in anv of his ventures. His own story first, that he qw«d 
T*aaiMtionofgr.tHodeloRochette’BConneel, *ho h«I utwl fcr 
““•''Cpriv.ft.ff.ir.;.nd, 8 econdl,, th.t Roehott. ftrpngh W. 
itkftd threatened a sweeping exposure iff the whole eyslem cf 

fe^S. Xntnrer. Bnt he bed oompiM . tMh* d«^lK»k, 
w diL^eei middleman of the politico-flnancul rfflm-monrfe Wee 

T .d ^in P^l. » • rtMiitiodi hiMoi7 »t tl>* l-l 

oI Inmtmnnt in Fr.n«. H«« «« ft« word ol ^ 
rrf riuv respectable popnlar ‘iseneae; foreign loens, foreign reil- 

«, »d”Kk.. ft. ”«» 

”Zv. th. op.r.«on. ,«.miiK»drf b, wbift dtoW «- 

k«nirt«r««nong ftdrdirMton. It • hutpr, »n«.W r^, 

K and the ineviUhb lell of prices, which showi 4 «i»n 

**" !«»*»« 
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ctoidh^. A m^eioas parallel chapter described how similar institco 
ttoM io Eoglattd and Qermaojr had made in the same period a gain 
o{ t>80 milliooi. All this would figure in Roohette’s defence at the 
trial, and the book would be behind it. Rochette bad almdj 
•pent a third of a million on *pnbiioitj' for his rarious ventures; the 

r w might be trusted to do something for a client so munificent. 

Caiilaux had alreadj a soflficientlj nauseatiug scandal on his 
hands — the defalcations of the liquidator Buez, amid which so much 
of the confiscated wealth of the religious orders had evaporated. He 
did not want to have to answer as Minister a fresh series of accusa- 
tions which might readily be so handle^l as to suggest that the whole 
Bepubltoan political world was nothing bat a rust fraudulent concern 
engaged in robbing the small investor. On our reading of the facts, 
this nnpablished book of the audacious Rochette is really the centre 
of the affair. He blackmailed tlie Republic, and M. Caiilaux 
happened to be the Minister in power at the moment; the chances 
are that any other of these none too scrupulous and none too 
courageous politicians would havc^acted as he did. Into tho details 
of the affair it would be tedious to enter. It is a morass of meanness, 
disloyalty, and lying. Ministers give orders to judges; legal officials 
bend to pressure and take their revenge by making revelations; one 
Minister has an eavesdropper concealed behind a curtain; another 
steels a State paper, hides it for three years, aud at last produces it 
to destroy a rival. Finance, in short, has done more to degrade 
politics than any other alien interest in social history. Good 
observers tell us that the French public is stupefied, indignant, and 
resolved to make a sweeping change. But to jwhat group or party 
can it turn?” Indeed, the White Man’s Burden is a heavy one; but 
we admire bis persistence and his altruism that he would saddle no 
one of a sable hoe with tlie weight of — how many millions did 
Rochette sayf 


Thr Hon. Sir Ilarcouii Butler opened the Islamia College, Pesha- 
war, last year. Standing close to the mouth of 
The Islamia College the Khybcr Pass, he was naturally impros.sed 
Peshawar. with the import of the ceremony he had been 

invited to perform. Tlic event was certainly 
impressive in more ways than one. Tho sturdy Mussalman races of 
the N. W. Frontier Province, which had hitherto shown no inclination 
to move with the times, had raised large sums of money of their own 
accord to found a first grade college for the education and training 
of their youths on modern lines. Tho independent border tribes 
were also interested in tlie scheme and made vcluntary contributions 
to the College fund. The enthmsiasm, the energy and the measure 
of self -help displayed in the cause of Western education by these 
virile races, whose attitude towards Western influences had been so 
hostile in the past, marked tho beginning of a new ora in thoir 
history. Fancy may indulge with pardonable freedom in pictur- 
ing the future when tho younger generations of the border comrauni- 
ties would bo cci nipped with modern kuowledge and begin to guide 
the destiny of their race in the light of imodern ideabs. The future 
is rich with hope, but the fuifilmeiit of its abundant promise depends 
outirely on the extent to which tin opportunities of the present 
are ntihsod. It is satisfactory to note that (ho foundations 

of tho new educational movement have been laid well. During tlte 
first year of its existence the Iplamia Co’lege has made wonderful 
progress. It opened in Aipill, 1 Dili, with Id students; it Ima now 
818 boys on its rolls, 70 of whom are fronc. truns-fronlicr dh;trici.s. 
The first Annual Pri.'^e Distribution, which came off on the :tO(h of 
April last, was attended by handrods of raises, khans and chiefs, 
including a Urge number of European officials. The Urn, the 
Chief ('onamigsioner presided ovc' ttie function. Mr. Tipping, 
Ihc Principal, whom biK Aligarli pupils remember with affection, 
••veiwed Uie last year work in a report whicli is a record 

of remarkable progress. The College is aiTiliated to the Punjab 

titni varsity np to F. A. and it^ affiliation up to B. A. 
has already been re<>ommeDded by the Syndicate. The credit of the 

S ood i’csnlta achieved by the College in its finjf yeaf of existence is 
ae the energy of the Principal and the staff. The College 
*Uq owes much of its present success to the services of its iodefatig- 
•hte and resourceful Secretary, Sabibzada Abdul Qayynm Khan 
0. i. E. The provincial Goverument is in entire sympathy with the 
wras of the College and 1$ ready to land it active support. The work 
pf planting the seeds of higher edocation among tlie Pathan com- 
aittfiity o! tlie Frontier Province has stfirted under tho best auspices. 
It* future Buccesa would mainly depend on the degree of self-help 
•nd Bell-sacrifice shown by the community itself. Government 
•o-operation is indispeasahle, especially at this stage, and wc trust 
it will always be readily forthcoming. The main thing to be kept 
ill mind is that the control and direction of the affairs of the College 
•boold be entirely in the hands of tho chosen representatives of 
the people, for only thus can the educational movenaent become 
fWohifhly nalional and therefore most likely to yield the best 
saaMiai. Tlioae who Uunk that they can edoeate people and still 
jKetaln thim in leading strings have not yet learnt anything from 
•a|»eri(U»oe. 
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A Complaint from the North-West Frontier. 

Wb rccicve from time to time appeals from people who think 
they have been injured by the actions or the decisions of officials, 
but almost invariably wo have to ignore them, becanse we 
do not regard ourselves as a Court of Appeal with preten- 
sions to judicial authority. But occasionally we receive the state- 
ment of 8 case which falls within the purview of a newspaper, because 
there is apparently no avenue open to the aggrieved party for Becuring 
the redress of his grievance except the publicity given to the case in 
the columns of a newspaper. It is obviomly impossible for a jour- 
nalist to go into these matters like a judge and jury, and one does 
not expect from a newspaper such care and attention. Kevertbelera 
a newspaper can arm itself with sufficient data to establish a phma 
facie case for the person appealing to it, and is, we think, fully entitled 
to bring tho matter to the notice of Government with a view to hare 
an enquiry instituted into the case. 

Such a case is that of Nawab Mohamed Ghnlam Qasim 
Khan Sahib, Nawab of Tank in the district of Dera Ismail 
Khan in the North-West Frontier Province. We have received 
from the Nawab Saheb a letter enclo.sing copies of a memo- 
rial in English submitted to the lion. Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
then Chief (>)mmissioner of tiie Province, another memorial in Urdu 
submitted with a copy of the English memorial to the Hon. Mr. 
Donald now Chief Commissioner, and translation of a resolution of 
the Government of the Punjab and a Sanad of the same Government 
annonneing certain honours and dignities conferred upon the Nawab 
Saheb’s grandfather, Nawab Shah Nawaz Khan, in 1875, together 
with mmcjagir.' and exemptions from payment of Rovenne and Police 
charges, fur the maintenance ot the dignity and position of Nawab 
Shah Nawaz Khan and his successors. One of tlie enclosnres is a pe- 
digree of the Nawab Saheb which is a document of considerable interest. 

From tho first, memorial we learn that the Nawab Saheb 
traces his troubles and mi.sfortunes t<» the dlsploaKiire of Mr. T. B. 
Copeland who was posted as the Deputy Commissioner of Dera 
Ismail Khan some years ago. It seems that certain allegations of high- 
handed dealings towards a section r f the residents of Tank had been 
made against him, and that in tlie courKc of the enquiry Mr. Copeland 
made an adverse report to Sir George Koos-Keppel, “in consequence 
of whicli", says the incmoriMl, ‘he bad not only the misfortnneof 
incurring Your lionoiir's displeasure but also his agent, Karamat 
liu i:ain. wa-s ordered to leave the district under section .'tfi of the 
North-West Frontier Kegul.ations.” But, the memorial adds that 
“subsequently eoming to know the real facts of tho case. Yon? 
Honour was graciously pleased to restore the petitioner to your favour, 
thereby winning his deep gratitude." The sequel, however, 
proves, tiiut deep gratitude is more easily won in the N. W, F. 
Province than a petition who has liad the misfortune to incur a 
Deputy O’(,trin»is.sioner’.s displeasure, and (!on.seqnently the Chief 
Commissioner’s, is graciously restored to his favour. 

The memorial cites an application submitted on the 14th April, 
by the Chaiidharies of Tank as proof of tho fact that the 
complaint from which the Nawab Saheb’s troubles arose were base- 
less. It then goes on to say tliatMr. Copeland was transferred from 
Dora I.sniail Khan and nothing further bappeiiod till he was re-trans- 
forred to the district subsequently. When this happened tho Nawab 
Saheb was carrying on some litigation both in the Revenue and the 
(vriuiinal Courts again.st some of hi.s tenanta-at-will. He paid 
shortly afterwards a visit to Mr. Copeland in the course of wln’ch 
the Deputy Commissioner asked the Nawab Saheb to withdraw the^ 
proseculioiis against the tenants, and if he did not do ,ist from such 
“rascality" {badma<^hi), threatened him with expulsion from the 
Province, a piwer which Govcrninont has with little forethought 
or wisdom c. inferred upon its officials on the North-West Frontier 
Province. It appears that the Nawab Saheb gave information of this 
Conversation to Sir George Roos-Keppol in a registered letter on the 
.81st of July, 1012, but received no reply. 

II the report of this remark of Mr. C'opelitni could be believed, 
we could offer some comment of our own which, we may 
take it from previous experience of this province, would be 
accounted in us as high treason, and possibly we might im- 
mediately lose another subscriber of the Conirode who had paid the 
full subscription for the year— from tlm public exchequer. But for 
reasons far more valid than the fear of the Press Act and the hope of 
some unearned subscription we prefer instead to quote from the memorial 
the comment of the Nawab Saheb liirnself. In concluding his memo- 
rial to the Chief Commissioner he says : “The honour and position 
of Nawab was granted to him by the benign Government, and he is 
ever willing to obey all orders which Your Honour or the local 
authoriticB may lawfully issue. It is obviously impossible for him 
to carry out ench wiahee of Mr. Copeland as are calculated to disgrace 
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Mill lathe eyea of hie people, to injore hie legal right* and to cause 
QnioaUfiable loes to him. Surely from a political as well as personal 
point of liefw, it U hardly juatifiable for Mr. ('opelaud to seek to 
hriog disgrace upon those whom the Goveronient liave invested with 
t^ honour and status of Nawabs." 

Among others we, hare done not a little to expose the 
real eharooter of a certain section of those on whom official' 
dom confers its so'Called honours. But our best supporters 

in this enterprise hare been the officials themselres who “honour” 
tilds class of people on the New Year’s day or the King-Kra* 
peror’s birthday and dishonour them every day of the year. Even 
the worm turns and no wonder that a )nobIem||d of the Frontier whose 
anoestont had rendered great services to the State, and whoso own 
services were rewarded with the title of Nawi^, now turns round to 
rebuke (Joverumeut for its <M)ntrudictory attitude. Either the Nawab 
Sabeb, who, according to the Sauad of 1H75, was selected by (iovern- 
Rient as a successor to the Tank Nawabi ou account of being the 
most suitable member of the faiuiiy, was deserving of this selection and 
of the title of Nawab, or he was not. But if the Government do not 
eoofesi that their selection and recognition were gross blunders, they 
must protect their protect from the shocking manners and awful 
fury of “hot'headed youths” (tliat's the phrase, is ii not?) who have 
pat no more than ton years’ service in India before being posted as 
Deputy Commissioner over large districts. Even the ruaker of 
counterfeit coins would not refuse to accept at its face value a spn- 
rioDS coin of his own manufacture that is tendered to him; but officials 
have often no basitatiun in dishonouring their own creations. Well 
may the titled gentry say to them: 






(looreose the dignity of the Nawabs of your own creation; for 
never does your own creation turn against you.) 

The Nawab Bsheb of Tank’s tale of woe is as follows. In a theft case 
in which the police were prosecuting the accused on the oouiplaint 
of the Nawab Solieb, Mr. Copeland interfered and recorded his opinion 
ogoinot the maintenance of the prosecution, but this order was sot aside 

the Judicial Commissioner, Nevertheless, the lower court acquitted 
one of the accused on the very ground on which Mr. Copeland had 
recorded his opinion, and Mr. Copeland himself reduced in appeal the 
sentence of the second accused. As a result of this action this court 
dismissed other complaints which the Nawab Saheb had prefered 
against the number of other tenants, though ultimately these orders, 
too, like Mr. Copeland recorded opinioo, proved to iie without justifica- 
tion and were set aside by the Session's Judge. The memorial complains 
that encouraged by rumours of the Deputy Comniissioner's displeasure 
the Nawab Sabeb's tenants presented a number of frivolous appliea- 
tions to the Deputy Commissioner upon which Mr, Coiiciand passed 
orders obviously prejudicial to the Nawab 8*heb, canslug him consi- 
derable loss. A noteworthy circumstauce in eouneciion with these 
lieveaue proceedings is that the Nawab 8aheb, now thoroughly warned 
as to the weather he could repeat and feariug further trouble 
through Mr. Copeland's displeasure, presented applications the 
Assietaot Oollect<)r for withdrawal of some notices of ejectment against 
a namber of bis tenants who had instituted suits noder the Tenaucy 
Act lor the in oaocellation. The Assistant Collector rejected these 
smpliM^oos, and Mr. Copeland, who was curiously enough informed 
(HlOtthe applications had been submitted merely to please him, and was 
rMaested to bring about a settlement, called for oerlain information 
Whioh was supplied, but did nothing to bring the matter to a eatis- 
footory conclusion. As a result of all this the Nawab Salieb’s tenants, 
non-proprietary residents of Tank and Kntnim refused to carry 
oot their legal and ^uisloraary obligations towards him. They have 
been led to believe, says the memorial, that, however vl’egal tlteir 
conduct may be> no official would give him any relief liecauae he had 
ittoorred the displeasure of the head of the district. 

Nor is this all. At the instigation of the Nawab Saheb’s enemies 
a complaint of enticing a married women for illicit 
intercourse woe instituted against him in the court of Mr. 
Copeland which, says the mc uoiial was so oliviyusly unfounded, 
that finally Mr. Oopelaod directed it to be consigned to the records 
on the ground tfeat ‘'the c,)mplaiut did not wish to pursue the 
matter further “atpreseot.” This is, indeed, a curious order, for it doc» 
not appear whether the complainant still retains the option rf coming one 
day to Mr. Co})eland'H Court to pursue the matter further. We think the 
man should have be-^^n compelled to substantiaie such a charge or withdraw 
it. When nothing further wasdone the Nawab Hahebprosecuted the com- 
plainant for defamation, but we are told that the Sub- Divisional 
Officer of Tank has ordered that this complaint shoM remain pending till 
the return of the accused from the Yeterinary College of Tiahore, where 
he ie receiving his education. The Nawab Saheb complains 
that even the ins^iection of the record, for which he applied, and to 
which he is entitled, has not hitherto been permitted to him. 

Inoideatahave since then occured which give rise to apprehenstons 
concerning his personal safety. He cites paragraph 180 of the 


Political Diary No. 5:2, dated 2l8t December, 1912, to ahow that 
two residents of the Tank Sub-division, stated to be Bhaitii, went to 
//m/a Mabsud in order to arrange a raid or dacoity (or the purpose 
of killing the Nawab of Tank, that they offered Its. 6,000 to a 
group of dacoits for that purpose and that they put up with Come 
people with the object of arranging the raid but were not snooesafiil 
io iuduciog the men to commit it. Some more evidence of such 
designs was available soon after and the Nawab Saheb caused ifc 
to be officially recorded. But he has rinoe been informed that the 
papers have been sent to the headquarters of the district. No 
enquiry seems to have been made into this affair, nor do any steps 
seem to have been taken against the persons who are alleged fo be intrign- 
ing to bring about the Nawab Saheb’s death. These apprehensions may 
seem to us at first sight somewhat needless, but we have to remember 
that we are dealing witli the affairs of the North-West 

Froutivr, and, as the Nawab Saheb reminds ns in the memorial submitted 
to Mr. Donald in Urdu, not long ago the son of another prominent 
frontier man, Khan Bahadur Aseem Khan, was killed in the baisar 
and the culprit has, it is alleged not yet been punished. 

In the memorial submitted to Sir George Rooe- 

Keppel the Nawab Saheb of Tauk seeks the protect- 

ion of the Chief Commissioner “against a state of thing 
which involves not only material injury and personal indignity hot 
also danger of life. “He respectfully prays that the Chief OurnmuH 
sioner may be pleased to enquire from Mr, (hipeiand how he had fail- 
ed to discharge his duties as the Nawab of Tank and to grant him an 
opportunity of “showing causes” against whatever complaints Mr. 
Copeland may have against him. lie urges pathetically that all the 
Deputy Commissioners of Dera Ismail Khan ever since he 

became Nawab of Tank have been satisfied with the manner 
in which he has discharged his duties towards the Oovernroettt 
and his people. He humbly refers lu the services he has his rendered od 
various occasions in connection with dacoities and “confidential 
political affairs,” of which, he says, he possess ample documentary 
proofs. Finally, he gives expression to a feeling of childlike want 
comprehension which indicates far more vividly than any critic 
of the system of administration followed in the North' West 
Frontier Province could have done, the absence of that security 
which we associate only with the “Reign of Law.” He asks why Mr. 
Copelaud has adopted this attitude towards him, what it is that hw 
wants him to do and in what he has failed to carry out Mr. Cope- 
land’s orders. He also asks whether “the line of policy adopted by 
Mr. Copelaud is in accordance with Your Honour’s wishes”, for be 
confesses that, if it is so, he will “bow before the will of the represen- 
tative of the sovereign to willingly abidelby Your Honour’s directions.” 
He says ho bore the coose<:[uenue8 of Mr. Copeland’s unjastifiahle 
displeasure with patience so long as they were confined to injury tobla 
propertyand legal rights. But now, io the words of the ineraoria], “tb« 
“situation having become very serious, he is not only afraid of somw 
“false case or eases being concocted against him, calculated to bring dis- 
“grace upon him and his family, but is also in fear of danger to his life. 
“The subordinate district authorities, very naturally following the exara- 
“ple set by the head of the district, listen to misrepresentations on tbw 
“part of his enemies, and he cannot, for obvious reasons, even obtain 
“legal advice in the district of Dera Ismail khan.” How significant am 
the words “very naturally” and “for obvious reasous*” But even morw 
siguifiicent is the final appeal in whicii he asks the Chief CommisK 
Stoner either to enquire into the causes which are al the root of 
the matter, or“ to be instrumental in restoring betweeu Mr. Copeland 
“and the petitioner those amicable relations which ought to subsist 
“between the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismil Khan and the Nawab 
“of Tank.” 

We know tiiat there is an Indian Penal Code contMuing tba 
penal law of the land to Uie shaping of which went ib^enHia 
and the sustained labour of many distinguished ll^gltth 
jurists. We also know tliat there is a Criminal Procadufw 
Code which lays Uuwu at great leugth and in wiinotw 
detail the proevdure for the application of the penal lamb 
There is also a well established revenue system and regiiljatkihi 
dealing •vith it, clearly laying down the rights and dutie# ef 
landlords and tenants and the powers of the Revenue Comtia. 
There is also an Executive and a Judicial administration in tib 
Province maintained at no little cost to the tax-payUr. Bit 
throughout this long memorial, drawn up no doubt by a l^wyair, 
there is no appeal to any code or law or Regulation and no pruieuB^ui 
is sought from any Court. The central figure of this patheiia dooii- 
ment is a young gentleman no older than one of our “young liot-bmds,” 
probably a.'i afum}i MS of Oxford or Cambridge who has left bdiibd 
him at his College the reputation of extreme amiability and brought 
with him the ciiliure and refinement of hig UniVeraii^. It is not pro- 
bable that he has a quarter of the wealth or any thlbi^ Uke the position 
in his own Country which the humble mepiorialiat enjoys. But tiw. 
miss io tbe memorial the true features and expression of our atuiahls 
cultured and reined University inan, «nd ohly see the litteamants df # 
stern, iuexorable, vindictive god who hae be q^pitiated by jfil 
kinds of offerings, and to obtMn whow good- will tiie' frembKnil 
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^tKnrshipper seeks the interoession of two of the dii major^s. 
This youDg staods to him in the place of tlie Indian I'eual Code 
and the Criminal Procedure Code and all the Rules and Itegalations 
the Province. He represents the Revenue System, all the Courts 
and every Department of the Administration. In short, as the 
|>oet sajs: ^ 

Wya w'V/t* if 

(Every one has a place in his heart for thee. If only thou wert 
satisfied it would be as if the whole world was kind to me.) 

We ask whether it is right or just to leave hundreds of thousands 
of people in all stations of life throughout large areas at the 
mercy of a single official whose word, and not that of King or 
Parliament or any Indian Legislature is law to the 
■entire population placed in *■ his charge, even though his 
College may remember him as an extremely amiable man and he may 
have brought from his University a good deal of its culture and 
refinement. Even in other provinces the power and prestige enjoyed 
by the head of the district develope in him self-reliance to an undue 
extent while they play havoc with college reputations for amiability and 
University, traditions of culture and refinement. But in a province where 
the regulations place extraordinary powers in (he hands of young men 
practicably responsible to nobody but their conscience, we are 
not in the least surprised to hoar the most prominent nobleman 
of the district being called a rascal by a gentleman who most pro- 
bably used to say “Please’^and “Thank you” to his servants, nor are 
we shocked to receive complaints of absolute defiance of law by 
one ap{>ointeu Ui administer it who would not perhaps bear even a 
•common soldier being deprived of his right to disobey a General 
acting on the aiiithority of the (/abinet if the order was unreasonable. 

It appears that no satisfactory answer, was received by the Nawab 
of Tank to his English memorial, while the Urdu memorial sub- 
mitted to the present Chief Commissioner together with the copy 
of the English memorial to Sir Roos-Keppel has not answered at all. 
We do not know how far the allegations contaiued in these two 
memorials are correct, but a strong prima tcicie case has been made 
oat and the Nawab Saheb of Tank, knowing only too well the risks 
he runs by thus publishing his grievances, is still determined to run 
them rather than risk those still more serious consequences to which 
be has referred in his memorial. We think he should be given an 
opportunity of substantiating his complaints against Mr. Copeland 
and Mr Copeland should also have an opportunity of m^^etiog those 
•complaints. We, therefore, trust the Hon. the Chief Commissioner 
of the Province, or, failing him, the Government of India would 
institute an inquiry into the matter and publish the true facts of the 
case along with the Government’s decision. The second memorial is 
the obvious result of despair, and the Nawab Sahoh of Tank apptmrs b) 
be so worried tliat he would prefer to ex'sbange his land and Jagirg 
with some land on the f*unjab canals and altogther give up his domicil 
inthe Frontier Province. This is not a small matter for evidently the 
Kawab Saheb of Tank has considerable stake in the land even aocor- 
ding to the highest bureaucratic standard. I.«et ns wait and see how 
this matter is viewed by (government and what decision is arrived at in a 
•case in which arasiocraoy is pitted against bn reaucrao; “in these democ- 
satic days”. 

Khwaja Kamal-ud-din and his Supporters. 

Some years ago Khwaja Kamal-ud-din left off a luncraUvo practice 
at the Chief Court Bar of Lahore, fell out of tiie ranks of those who 
wore making a name for themselves as leaders of Moslem thought in 
India, and, unamststod by public funds, weiit to England to spread 
lalaiD in Europe or at least refute the baseless charges brought 
against Islam by the Chrlstlaas and cultured pagans of Europe alike. 
To all intents and purposes he was given up as lost by; Indian Mnssal- 
toaos, and beyond receiving his little monthly magmsine from London 
and glancing through it with a half critical half approving eye they took 
00 interest in him and bis work There was nothing s^msational in his 
Work, nothing like a pitched baUle wito the Secretary of State on the 
aeetlon of the Mo.4em IJiwversity, the resolute riefenee of thoir 
esort homes by the Arabs of Tripoli, or the determined Ottoman 
defence of Adrianople, its loss and ultimate recapture. How could 
the Khwaja, then, expect any a8»istan<?e or even int<!rost in the work 
that he was so resolutely and so quietly doing? He was only 
fighting the battle of Islam against unheard of odds, and what was 
IpUm to Indian Mussalmans that they ahould watch the struggle 
irith interest ? 

But luck did not altogether desert the Khwaja. The first convert 
whose last remnant of doubts abput Islam he helped to remove turned 
•ont to be a Peer, and althmigh we feel sure Lord Farooq Headley is 
! too good a Moslem to base any claim of superiority on anything 
bdt.ihe bfsis of Islam’s aristocracy, taqm (or Qod>fearingness, if the 
term be permitted), Indian Mussulmaas had left the theory of Islamic 
trlatocraoy sufficiently far behind aiidiacclaimo^ the conversion of a 
jpeer Toite in the spirit of the no2Mxu rfdits o| America aoclalmiog 


a Peer as a son-in-law. Keen nignaml Behold the miracle! 
requisite sensation having been provided, Moslem India instant^/ 
turned towards ihe Moslem Missionary in England, and for thrl’^ 
whole months he was the unfailing them of every conversation 
Moslem India. Nothing tliat Indian Mussalmans could do for him 
was too much. Subscriptions were being opened on all sides for 
him and because we ourselves were unable to give the time necessary 
for this work many of our friends accused us of bring lukewarm in 
such a sacred cause. Some Aiimadi gentlemen at Laliore had, however, 
conbUituted themselves into au All-IndiaCommitteo for thepurjmse, and 
we directed everyone wlio wished to offer any assistance to the Khwaja 
Saheb to the dorrrs of the Lahore (h)mmittee. But despite much 
talk of Moslem solidarity we found to our great regret that secta- 
rian doubts began to assail some MuKsalnmns in this country. The 
charlalon also found this lo be au excellent opportunity, and availing 
himself of sectarian suspicious:, began to work b>r bis own selfish ends. 
Wo shall be failing in our duty if we did not mention that the action 
of some Ahmadi gentlemen assisted the designs of the charlatan 
by providing considerable material for sectarian doubts. 

Tlie net result is that hardly any assistance has been rendered to the 
Khwaja Saheb and oven the ambitions of those who wished to profit 
by the Khwaja Saheb’s success have not Wn satisfied. That's what 
the men have done, though we must add that some kind friends in 
Bombay sent their contributions as soon as t hey were informed that the 
Khwaja Saheb needed assistance and were satisfied that he was doing 
good work. But the response of Moslem women his not been equally 
slow or selfish. None of them has. of cojirse, tried to ride on the crest of 
the wave that the conversion of Lord Headley created in our languid 
sea. That is some negative proof, but positive proof also has not been 
wanting. Mrs. Khedive dung (Tyeba Begara), the gifted daughter o| 
Nawab Imad-nl-Mulk Bahadur, has followed in the footsteps of 
her father and has equally liberally assisted the Khwaja Saheb with 
her own contributions. Mrs. Ilumaynn MirKa, the Secretary of thn 
Aiijuman-i-Khflwateen-i-Islam (Moslem Women’s Association) of 
Hyderabad, has sent Us. .'lOO, and now Tyeba Begam has sent an- 
other Rs. hOO (Ilali) through Mr. Shaukat Ali, the Secretary of 
the Khuddam-i-Ka’ba. 

This last is a contribution of Mrs. Hakim-ud-Daulah Bahadur, 
the Vice-President of the Hyderabad ladies’ Association. In Paigham- 
i-Sulh appeared a simple message from Khwaja Saheb in theM 
words : — 

^ ^ S' ^ ■■ o' Vi >•> >*• S: 

* o' Jt- V y ^ f * 

We do not know what effect thi-r simple and direct appeal 
created on Moslem manhood, but we now know how it affected 
Moslem womanhood. Khwaja Saheb can bring out two series of 
Pctkel Editions of selections from the great Prophets’ Traditione 
or publish three or four thousand copies of one scries instead of $, 
thousand only for which he Lad asked some lover of Mohamed to 
coutrihut4>. Mrs. Aqcel Bilgrami, (the drugliter of the late Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Syed Ali Hasan whose sad death occurred at 
Delhi only the other day) has also set t Rs. 1.000 (Hali) through 
Tyeba Begam who is her sisrer-in-law. This is what a few women 
who love God and fear Him have done In a way it was easier 
for them to do this, for men have taught them only too well tholossonsa 
self sacrifice and devotion to duty. But have the teachers themselves 
nothing to learn in this direction ? Let them answer the question 
— if tlioy darf. Khwaja Saheb is not alone now at Woking. Another 
entliusiast who has w< rked in America and Japan before this haa 
joined Khwaja Kamal-ad-din, and let us assure those who suffer 
from sectarian suspicions that the assistant whom Khwaja Saheb 
has received with open arms is a Sunni and non-Ahmaii. We shall 
be, glad to giwe further information to any one who asks for it 
and assist him in sending the funds to the Khwaja Saheb and to hig 
as.si»tant. But once more our eyes turn towards a w“mon, noble, brave 
and patriotic, to whom no one has appealed for a g 'cd cause in vaia. 
Hiiltan Jahan Begam’s is a name familiar to all who work for such 
causes, and if, by any chance Her Highness has not already made u 
liberal grant for this purpose, we are sure that she would do so now 
and that the support from Bhopal would be in propotioii to Her High- 
ness’s well-known munificence. It seems to us that the time has came 
when in all public affairs of the Mussalman the lead should l)e taken 
by noble women like Her Highne.ss the Beganj Saheba of Bhopal, like 
Mrs. Hakim-ud-Daulah (a lady who, we are told, possesses 
talents and learning cqualh’d only l>y her /.eal in all good causes 
and who contributed most liberally for the Turkish Relief Fund), 
like Mrs. Aqeel Bilgrami, and, last but noi least, like Tyeba Begam 
Mrs. Khedive ,Iaag. It is the women of Islam that are the fore- 
most in all such en^rprises and it is our experience that while re- 
tidning all iheir womenly grace they are far more manly also than 
men. 
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'■ The Lonely Homestead. 

I SHAi^^ilwayi look back with feeling* of pleminnkble regret to the 
weather of 99-00, moat ot which period I we* employed on 
Medal doty making enquirie* regarding cattle theft along the 
Jnmnn Khadir, that {)ortioD of it which lie* in Muttra diatriot 
•od etretohee away into (Jurgaon and toward* Delhi. 

The work wa* of a moat intereeting nature and one eacaped 
the daily ecribbling, ho coturooo a feature .of Police work either at 
headquarteru or out on tour. Beyond making notea, to be utiliaied 
in framing a licport at the completion of my ta«k, a pen waa aeiduin 
in my hand, ita place being more worthily (^cupied by gun or ride, 
aince capital eport wan uhuaily obtainable at every Htage in my 
wanderioga. TIicjA/iu held quantitiea of black partridge; mwjijnr 
were went to buak on Handbaiika for a few huura of a morning, 
the lack of jhc,fh in Muttra led to gecac and duck frequeutiug 
Itackwatcra of the liainna, while on the wide uaur plaioa adjoining 
the river large herda of black buck gave plenty of work for 
my rifle. A very intelligent Mitliammedan Head Conatable and 
a Hindu Conatable belonging to the District ac^iompanied me on 
my wanderingH, and between ua we managed to collect a inaa* of 
rather curious and interesting details concerning the cattle thief 
and hi* modun opemndi. My lleport however — on which I 
relied for earning some little — was never heard of after ita 

de*|>aU^h to headquarters. Probably the lack of cohunna of 
statistics damned it in the eyes of ofhcaildutu, or some of the 
tiewa it contained muat have run counter to theoriea favoured by 
those in high places. Some day 1 must endeavour to reproduce 
the auUitanoe of my iuveatigationa, in the hope of the public 
according it more couaideration than it met with from the 
anthoritieH. I bad held charge of Muttra all the hot weather, 
being relieved by a pucca D. S. P. — 1 waa a mere Assistant — 
in ]Sroveuii>er, and had acquired a fairly intimate knowledge <>f the 
District, one of the most ulirucUve in the Provinces for anybody keen 
on ancient Indian histi>ry and the iraditious and old world customs 
inrevalent among dwellers in the land <»! Krishna. Dacoities, 
the work of gangH from across the Khurtpur border, aided by local 
kudmauhen, had been rather frequent during the year and afforded 
the Police plenty of work. When engaged in cases of that 
aort I naturally gathered a heap oi information of a useful descrip- 
tion from a professional standpoint, and becaiae acquaiutod vtith 
most of the bad charccters, und learnt the. names of proiuioent 
leaders, so a* to be in a position to form a good idea of what 
gaug was responsible when a dacoity occurred. One almost 
invariably came across some feature in the case that served to 
'oonno<!t it with another performance by the same lot of criminals, 
and the exact manner in which u dauoity was carried out difTered 
according to whether it wan the work of Mewatis oi Minas from 
Bhurtpur, a gang from the adjoining part of Agra district or a 
Ifltir H« ftfree of local men, 

Kncaiuped at the little Thana of Majhoi, situated on the right 
hank of the Jumna and with a huge stretch of low jungle a mile 
away which liarbouied a herd of wild cattle, a sowar arrived one 
afternoon with a letter from the Superintendent of Police directing me 
io join hiiu at Sonkh — a Station within three mdes of Bhurtpur 
boundary Hue. — to as.si*t in iraciug our. a big dacoity that had 
lakea place between that Thana and the town of Goberdban, 
place* about thirteeu miles apart. A copy of the first. Keport 
Wttd the Koglish memorandum submitted in ail ca.<4es of serious 
arime bad been sent to mo, and 1 amused mysoJf after dinner — 
aVders for inarching next day having been issued — in reading 
those documents anti consulting a large scale map I always kept 
la my offiioo 1>0X. It was evident from the documents before me 
that the dacoit* must have rossod the road at some {Hiint b«twe<3n 
Sonkh ami Qoberdhan, if they did nut proceed aiemg that 
highway when ronr.' ior the village which had been tire i»cone 
of their operations. I suddenly recollected a well on that road, 
close to a walled garden, wbers resided a /alir with a far from 
nnblemished reputation. Tliat persunage gave me cause b) re- 
member him, for when riding past hi.s ,»bode one hot evening in 
ilie Rain* his particolarly rude demeanour and truculent aspect 
hail impressed the holy man on my memory. It seemed likely 
that the gang would halt a? tlie ‘woU for a drink and smoke and 
the presence of a body of travelkm at a lonely 8|K)t after sundown 
must have been remarked by tlie fakir, let him deny the fact as 
much as he liked. Majhoi waa over thirty miles from 8 mkh 
and 1 had some important businosa at Ko*i next morning, so I sent 
back the sowar with a note explaining that I would reach the So- 
peiintendoni’ti camp the evening of the second day and suggesting 
that the Circle Inspector might do worse than interview the 
fakir in question. I also sent my Head Constable on ahead to 
iry and gather some information “on his own'\ directing him to 
wear plain ololbes and let the fact of his belonging to the Police 
be a seoret for the titne being. As a rule it Is most unwise to woidc 


** unbeknownst " to the officer directly in charge of aa inwbtignr 
tion, for he generally detects such procedure aad» feeling that he 
does not possess yoar confidence, ceases to exert himself ^ more 
than is absolutely necessary and declines to act on his own ioitiatire* 
However, the Thanadar at Sonkh was a fine specimen of an Oodh 
Tbakor, bad worked with me in several dacoity cases that ycaSr 
g<j was not likely to misunderstand my motive io sending ^e 
Head Constable to make a few enquiries on the quiet. Arriving at the 
camp of the Superintendent of Police on the date promised, I found 
the Junt Sahib also pre.sent, and it was a treat to meet some Europeans 
again after my solitary rambles along the khadir. That evening 
I interviewed the Circie Inspector, an officer of fine detective 
ability and one of the extremely few Indian subordinates who did 
not hesitate to tell you things as they actaully were; what 
is tevined the "Lachcha hnl " ofaca.se. Trusting on his confidenow 
not being abused, and sure that proper use would be made iu due 
course of the, information be furnished, this luspector was as good 
a Police officer ns i met during ail my service in the Department. 
Loyal to his immediate superiors and fearless in the execution of 
his duty, he was brutally murdered in the Kotwali at Bareilly some 
few years later, ignorant of the noble art of self-advertisement, be never 
trumpeted forth the services ho rendered, but — for my part — I freely 
admit that a large portion of the praise I received for work at Muttra 
was justly due to the sound advice and prompt obedience to orders on 
the part of poor Shabbir Hussain. To return to the Sonkh dacoity. As 
the Head Constable had not rejoined me, the Inspecter and T sgroed— - 
after consultation with the Station <ifficer — to await the advent of my 
Head Constable, men having gone out in various directions in search of 
news, while others were at the scene of the dacoity where the preliToi- 
nary proceeding of the insual investigation wore being complete. 

The following morning the Inspector came to my tent soon after 
daylight and had important tidings to reveal, supplied him by the 
Hojui Constable who had reached Sonkh late the previous night. The 
latter had visited several villages along the border, pretending to be 
seeking for a camel that had gone astray, but in reality to try and 
get a clue to the movenionts of bad tdioraclers suspected of belonging to a 
dacnit gang '>r who, at any rate, were cognisant of men who did so. 
His in(piiries proved fruitless to a great extent, though he discovered 
that — as 1 Rurtuised — ton or twelve persons had been noticed sitting 
at the well near the hagh of the Fakir, a party of pilgrims returning 
from Goherdhan — one of the sacred spots in Muttra- — having 
encountered these strangerH and had a brief conversation with them. 
When within a mile of vSonkh, the Head Constable’s attenion was 
:lr«wn to a couple of houses stiinding apart from other habitations 
and partially hidden by nn encircling hedge of tail bamboos. The 
nean-Mi village was over a mile distant and the hamlet intervened, so 
ho tlfouglit (t would be as well to ascertain the sort of people who 
lived remote from their neighbours. The loen of the house — of 
whom he saw three — did not give him a hearty welcome and 
seemed doubtful as ti> the truth of hi.s story concerning the 
missing camel. He could not obtain acccNs to the houM and had to 
rest content with a few minutes conver.sation ere he went on his 
way to the Thana. When (juostioned the Slatina Officer could not 
at first locate the dwelling referred to, Imt soon remeraherd the place 
about which we wore enquiring. It was a fairly large homestead, jointly 
owned by four Mahommedans, who stood to one another in the 
relationship of l-rotliers and cousins. Their names did not figtirw 
on any of the Thana record.s nor whs anything known against their 
character. All the same, the Head Constable appeared so convinced 
that there was something fishy about these men, and iu Police 
work — as elsewhere — it is the une.xpeoted that often happens, that 
Shabbir Husain and I resolved to pay an early morning vikit to 
the place and search the premises. If the. inhabitants of tha house 
were honest folk, such proceeding would Ije an additional proof of 
righteousness for them, and if they wore mixe^l up with daeoita 
the public would gain by their being brought to justico. In o^ar 
to reach the homestead before any of its inmates wore ftirnhif 
or left their charpoys for the fields, it was necessary to start from the 
camp at a terribly unseasonable hour, shortly after i a. m. It 
was a bitterly cold night, a wintry moon shedding its ghogtiy light 
across the open plain we had to traverse to reach our destioatiph* 
Quitting the cart-road, w« walked along the little paths that 
exist in all village lands and by which field labourers prooe^d to 
and from their daily toil. A sndden rustling in the toll arkar 

plantutioQ betrayed a herd of deer, disturbed in f^elr oqctttrnal 

feast ou the crops ; but beyond those startled animals we neitW saw 
any living thing nor even heard a village car hark. It waa 
“ false dawn” when we reached the place and sat beneath a fin» 
ptepul tree io front of the bailding„, afwaitiog daylight when 
one could demand admittance and be sure that none of th^ 
honahold contrived to get away unobserved. We had not been 

there long when the main gate, leading into the . big courtyard, 

opened and a man coming out went to a well for seine water. He 
did not notice our little party, so woe oonsiderably surprhwd to 
. be stopped on his way hock and told who we were, whik non 
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ordered to take us iosido the onclosnro and at oQL,e collect the 
rest of the household. In the centre of the yard — round which 
long low sheds and dwelling apartiuenfs formed a qnardrangle, 
with a byro for cattle at one end — a tire was smouldering which 
we soon stirred up and enjoyed the welcome heat afforded by the 
flames. There were four men in ti e house, no wonien-folk nor 
any servants except a bhishti. Three of those persons were brothers, 
dour caterans who said nothing but sat in moody silence eyeing 
tlieir visitors witli a gaze of tmconcealcd hatred and wrath. Directly it 
was light enough. 1 sent a constable to fetch two witnesses from 
the nearest village, so as to conduct tlie search in accordance with 
the rules prescribed by law. Meanwhile I went up a rude flight 
of steps on to a terrace that ran round three sides of the court- 
yard and was in fact tiie roi»f of the rooms beneath. With me 
was an Orderly, an Afri<ii from Swat U')iiair who had found his 
way to Muttra from Blairtpur tome time l-ack and had enlisted 
in the Armed Police, bringing about half a dozon of his country- 
men later on to follow his example. With thorn the personal factor 
reckoned hef</re anything else, and I found them capital men for 
the Armed Brunch, if they required more carc'ml handling than 
the average Indian recruit. Llis quick eyes spotted an object inserted 
in some thatching Hint covc'rcd a portion of ihc terrace uod further 
exaiuioatiou revealed the hidden arlielo to he a lulwar. 

This was first blond to our rude, and when the two rcspcctalile 
persons’" arrived to witness the search, wo set to work in the hojx) 
of unearthing more weapons and possibly smi.o stolen property. 
Our auticipations were not doomed *0 disappointment, since dur'Ug 
the next two hours we found more tuluutr.i, half a dozon guns 
and pistols of suits, and a queer weapon composed (d a small 
round buckler fasttued between two black buck liorns, the lips of 
tlic latter liiruished with steel |)oInts so iu to stall an opponent 
in a fight at close quartiu's. I^Iost of the firearms were imried 
below the manger where the cattle fed, but their comparative 
freedom from rust showed that tliey had been in use at no distant 
date. Then one comnienoed finding a dilforeut class of goods, silver 
ornaments aitfiiUy plac/d in the earthen walls of the rooms, earefnllv 
jiiastcred ever with niuvi to retain llicni in Digging up the, 

floor in one of the slnvfs we imeartlied a jiile of umbrella;-, e\. ideutly 
never n.>ed, and wbieh one of the search witiK.sso.H prouqitly elauned 
a» his property, stolen from him w1i«m returning from a weekly 
bazar a short time ago. There was hardly one shed that did not 
yield its tale of stolen goods chiefly i.niainents of Indian pattern, 
anklets. wiTstlets, nose rings, and so forth. Tlie coiisia meatomed almve 
was a mueh younger man than ids relatives and showed greater alarm 
at our proceedings tlian did the older eiilprits. '^'hen he saw the 
heap (ji recovered {Uoperty gradually increasing in size, he 
signed to the 1 lUipeirtiir his (T-sire to make .vom;! communication fo 
him, and then declared his wish to point out wi'.ere tilings were 
couce.alod on condition «d being ar'cpete.l is (.hieeu’s Jlvidenee. 
No Police ofTicer is eniii.'.werod to h >id out hopes of pardon or 
make promises to fliat edeet, bc.sidcH the v:a«e struck nm as too 
tiimiy estalili.slK’d to riced holsto: mg op by a confession, and I 
wftrnc'l the wonld be iuloiniei f.oe.'roiri!;!)-. Ilowtirer. he probaliiy 
felt that he had eomuiitted himself in the opinion of the ( flier 
■memlers of the familv, so took us vo a little driiin where after 
a spo*! of removing brick and draining oil some very dirty noiter 
itousieiu' l<i (.iousin dree, out a co'qiiu <.f realiy Immlsonni silver 
chains, folk- wed by a ft'w "rinicets cf ! ‘ss,,*r vaiue. It vrars midday 
by the time the .scan!!! liad rcac’inti thi^ st .ge. and I was glad 
when a man arrived with my tiffin bn-iket containing s.iiidwicln'.^ 
and a drink. Nca.- ha-i also been sent to the doiut Mgaistrate, 
who kindly rode over, a step that I cai'miated on to clicckmati! 
the usual .assertions of Plead ts for the rie.heice to the '.liTcct that 
the wicked Ihdioo themselves plant scokn jvi-oper'y j,j order to 
Hftcuro tho conviction of poor honest people. lb? v/iH rJm.Ht dusk 
before our hnsiness was flnsi.sheJ, the mar ivceii.so'i maidied elT io 
safe custody to the Sonkh Police Station, and orr find conveyed 
to the same place in a cart X commaadeered for the purpose. T le 
Ii()wer Court committed the prisoners to Sessions and one had no fears 
ahfmt the result of the trial. But I failed to take info account 
the . peculiar workin.g of the judicial mind and tho Judge in 
question (long since retired) took a view of tho ca..ca.s extra ordiniiiy 
M it was unexjxictej. The Defence counsel predueed Korae Ruling 
bearing on Hi.uda law, whereby the inamtes of a comroim dwelling 
•re n«ot responsible for the actions of their fellow tenants. 'I’im 
urilncky cousin, least culpable of tho quartette, adhered to his res-dulion 
to make a clean breast of the affair and related the dacifities in 
which he and his relation had taken part. Better b r him 
li*d he preserved silence on that, and other points, for the .fudgny 
sehtCheed him to seven years imprisonment ani acquitted the 
jatmainiog three men on the ground that although inliabiting the; 
••me house they were not necessarily aware of the evil practices 
their yonthful relative. The hypothesis possessed quaint foatarcs, 
•s it mast have been based on the theory of one individual 
ImngiDg stolen goods galore to the common /oarty.ard and concealing 


them in a score of different parts of the homestead without being 
perceived by tho other inmates. Further ho must have dn,g ap 
floors aud hidden gun.s and tnlwars without any suspicion of snoh 
conduct being .aroused. Legal expenses perhaps punished tho 
family to a certaiu extent but a wilder travesty of justice I have 
seldom come acros.s even in this land of perverse verdicts. The 
Inspector had a good entry recorded in his Character Roll; some 
monetary rewards were paid to the subordinate police engaged in the 
search etc, and a complimentary note from the Inspector- Cener.al 
formed my share of tho satisfactory results of oar raid on tho 
Lonely Homestead. A. N. G, 


Aligarh Wins the Beighton Hockey 

Cup. 

In brilliant weather and in the presence of the biggest crowd thafc 
has ever watched a game of hockey not only in Calcutta, but in India, 
too, for that matter, fully fifteen thousand people having foregathered 
on the Calcutta grounds, was the final of the season's Beighton 
Tournament, concluded on .Saturday, the Aligarh College triumphing 
over ..laniulpur by three go.als to two. Indeed tho size of the crowd 
reminded one more of a football match t han even a hockey final, despite 
the fact that the latter gaim; Ims taken a great hold over tho city of 
recent years. The most remarkable thing about the attendonco was 
(heir non partisan spirit, neither of tho finalists being local teams, 
and it speaks volnmo.s for the spertsmanship of the Calcutta crowd 
that even liaving had no inten'st whatever in tho final issne, they had 
come down in their tlioiisaiid.-i, determined to clieor every bit of good 
play, it m il t(';-i’d rmt whichever side were responsible therefor, .\nd 
tlioy did aiqfiand (ivery hit of go()d play they saw, and of brilliant jilay 
t’lere wa.s (jiiite enough on eitoer side, lo that the cheering was almo.st 
continuous from the time the teams took the field right up to the liuisli. 

The seating urrangciucnts on tho Calcutta ground were, as usual 
of the bi-’sl, Mr. C. R. day ton having marked off a number of 
encl<.‘sure.s on tin; western side for tho convenience of C. F. C. members 
and their frii nds the Ijivigne Olul s. th * Jam vlpur ami Aligarh visitors, 
and the military, while .separate arrangeiiicnts obtained on tho other 
three sides of tiie .ground. The turf was in (lie pink of conditiiin. 

Before appeaririir in tho final, .Migarli mot and defeated tho Polioo 
in the second round by 1 — 2, ("alcuttn, in the third round by 1 — 0 and 
the '"'u.stoiun ”B’' in 'b(; S(-.>mi -final, .aft-v extra time had boon played, by 
2 — (». J.'iuiulpur, on the other hand liad dispoS(!d of the H. J. U. 
Apprm itices ( l.i!!o:->:(!i ) iti the seeoml round by 10 — 0, which stands as 
a reemd score for t!i(‘ season's toiirnamm.t, the Medicals by 2 — 1 .Iti 
the liiird round ritid the (.nisi.oriis in the soint-final by 1 — (i after 
a draw of I — !, in which extra time w.as gone through. 

J.\M n.i'i n’fi Gi’.n . 

Sainrday’s final I'lirnished one of the most exciting contests that 
have esc:' been wit;ies.-.('d in the Bifighlon t.bip. No fewer than live 
goals were score.l, Aligarh leading at hiilf-timo by 2 — 0, Jamnlpur 
ccoring <mce o,i crossing over, before tlie Cvilh'go netted again, while 
alinosi 11 time the Railway added ariotlior goal. When tho students 
led by 2 —0, imany thought tliat they nonld have a run away victory, 
like tile Custoiij.s afiiicved a few y sirs ago against t'alctta, hut 
Jauialjmr ;CC(>vored wonderfully aud gvvetheir opponents asstilT a tight 
;iH they h.rid ever iiad. Tim ganio wv. a very fast one — indeed a 
faster gam.e ha.s not 'otvo seiui during tho season — .and it is a wonder 
iiow tlie teams stood the groat pace right tlirough, while as a scientific 
exposition of hockey t'.ie game would he imrd to beat. The finerp'vints 
(.! the game wio c biiing demoustrated by cither side almost every minute, 
and the enthusiast wished for notliing more. 

Aligarh wore undoubtedly the bettor side during tho first half, but 
in the socoud, either team attacked alternately, and Jaiualpiir had, if 
anythinir, the liest of the exchanges. The fact that they had boon a 
'coiqJo • ! go:»is down ulthe interval had no clfccL cm .lamalpur except 
that of infusing fr.'sli life into their movements. Each set of 
forwards missed open goals, due to over-oagernei^s to score. 

Pnav ,\yr* Pl.vvkiis. 

As b>rceutse,d in these columns on Saturday. Allgarb proved 
themsclvc-! the hetter-balaucod side and wmi as sucli. Tlieir 
forward play was inugnificent. superior in print of combination 
to that of Jarualpnr who were more brilliant individually. Curiously 
enou.ght ho outside left of either team did not shine in comparison with 
tho rest of tho respicctive attacking lines. Anwar Ali. Fateh Mohamed, 
Mustafa and Asad for Aligarliand .Vlexamler, Piggott, Boiloau aiel 
Rogers on the other side were all at t!io top of their form. 
.A better centre-forward than Boileau has not figured in the 
season’s tournament. Alexander’s centres were real beauties. 
A.sad All's conmi.iu'l over the stick was admirable. It was 
at half and at back that Jamalpm were really beaten, though 
few could notice it. The Jamalpur trio worked very hard indeed, 
but their display lacked that fini.sh which was Aligarh’s oivn. 
Calibtan, the Apprentice’s centre-half, has done better, aud it 
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il a |)ity the iopport he received was not of the boat. The Aligarh 
balvce, on the other hand, were a happy family, aadA^her All 
eudMahbub at centre and left respectively were brilliant, damalpar 
bad a great back in Ml lie on the right, bnt .fordoo wav decidedly 
“off colour.” Both the Colh!.,'^ bt-lvH were euperb and indeed 
there waa not oac^^weak «p i i tiiMcam. (iavperiand Aga Meerza, 
the reapective goal-keepers, were reaponsiblo for Horae very excellent 
aavea and neither can be blamed for the ahots that went past 
them. 

SuiH Inoian Win. 

This i« not tlie firat time that the Cup has been won by an 
Indian team, but the Aligarh College ufe the aojond Indian 
combination to achieve the feat. l>(iring Vhe twenty years that 
the trophy has l>een fought for it has been annexed by Indians 
half-a-dozen times, the famous Jlanchi eleven having held it 
on live occasions namely, in 181)7, 181)8, 11)011, IDOO and 1007, and 
on Saturday, another Indian victory was registered. 'i’hi.s was 
the first time that either Aligarh or damalpur have appeared in 
the final, both having taken [)art in the comptdition several 
times before. 

Fiubt IIalk. 

Aligarh were the first to apj)ear, and they wore closely followed 
by Jamalpur, both teams being loudly applauded, lloileau and 
Hudafa Uossain bullied off at 5 — 21, Jamalpur defending the 
garden-end goal. The game wu4 started with one referee and an 
old ball, and there was nothing in the rtjioning play until 
Boileau got down and collided with Azher Ali both falling. 
Pigott received and all but got through, lUhiuat effecting a 
clearance. Asad Ali transferred play on the ('ollcge left hut 
was sent back by Mills. Another rush by Aligarh was stemmed 
by Galistan, after which Fnteh Mohanied forced an unproductive 
corner. Calistan intercepted a pass by Ininrnuddin to the forwards, 
•nd Aligarh were having the best of the deal until Boileau got 
4own on hU own, being robbed in the circle. Alexander, who 
obtained possession, failed to centre, and Anwar Ali and Fateh- 
Mohamed invaded the Itailway circle, forcing a abort corner. The 
ball was beautifully placed and Azhor Ali put through with 
« splendid shot, eight ininutoa from the start. Great cheering foll- 
owed. The pressure on the Jamalpar goal was maintained and 
Mustafa had hard lines in not ocoriiig, the hall ju.st going behind. 
A little later Jamalpur threw away an excellent chance of scoring, 
Alexander centring well, hut the rest of the forwards missed tJie 
ball. lu siioecasion Alexander put in another centre for Azher Ali 
to hit away. Jamalpur were awarded a “free” in tlieir opponents 
^‘fhianty-five”, but Alexaud 'r’s shot went beh iid, and another 
invasion of the Jamalpur citadel followed — a beautiful piece of 
combination on the part of the forwrrds — and Mustafa, having 
had tlma enough to steady himself, aided the second goal fourteen 
njlnatoa fro.u the start. Trem mdous cheering signalised the inci- 
deot.The game eontiauel t » be very fast, and Alexander had hard 
linos in being palled up for ‘‘off- side.” Fateh Mahamod forced a 
corner, and after Badi^ IJoBsaiu had been penalised f<>r‘ ‘sticks”, 
Asad All got down in fine style, displaying rare stick work, hut 
Mills again came to tbo rescue of his side. Boileau next distingui- 
shed himself with an excellent sprint, but was beaten back by 
Sadiq Uossain, and the Aligar)i forwards again assumed the 
aggressive, forcing another corner which, however, yielded nothing. 
Alexander made another capital run right throngU the defence 
before paeaiug to Figolt, who centred right a«;roas, but mme 
could accept it. Jordon broke U}) a combined run by Asad :md 
Mustafa, while Mills wai responsible for stopping Fateh Mnhamed. 
Auwar Ali was very tricky on the right and caused Jordon no 
end of trouble. Ueceiviug in mid-flcld. Asad got away beauti- 
fully and had only Guaper to bt'at when the latter rushed out 
nod kicked away. Just b^dore balf-time was called, Aga !Mearr.a 
a|dendidly from Boileau, and the interval saw the tcama 
placed thus:— > 

Aligarh — Two goals. 

Jamalpur — Nil, 

SkCOKI> ilALK. 

A new ball waa provided when the game was resumed, and hard 
exoliange hitting charaoteriaed the rtrst two minutes’ play, The 8rst 
man to get prominent was Pigott, *wbo waa robi'cd in tbo circle, bat 
the ball wont out to Hogera, who dribbled through the liaoks and 
teduoed the margio with a l««aoty. Boileau all but equalised the 
next minute- -the game had not twen Tosumed five minutes yet — but 
he lost his stick just as be was going to shoot. Jamalpur were pres- 
eiog and Pigott experienced hard luck in b«ng ruled “off-side” — a 
deciwon which did not go unchallenged. From the ensuing “free” 
Asad All broke away and waa only stopped in the circle by Nicholas. 
Jamalpur attacked agaiu and obUdned a corner, Aga Meerza saving 
a hot one from Rogers. Asad All was again conspicuous for a 
brilliant run, and when he had beaten everybody but Gasper, the 
latter rushed out in the nick of time and prevented a certain goal. 
Porthoose similarly livened up matters on the Jamalpur left, but he 


lost to Imamuddio. Anwar and Fateli Mohamed combined, and the 
latter passed to Mustafa, who was adjudged “off-side.” Alexander 
twice centred beautifully, forcing a corner the second occasion, but the 
Aligarh defence could not bs eatiily beaten again. Going down well 
together, the Aligarh forwards again invaded the Jamalpar “twenty- 
five.” Mustafa appeared to be “off-side,” an appeal being preferred, 
but not heeded, and Anwar and Fateh Mohamed combining, the latter 
put on the tliird College goal amidst deafening cheers, fifteen minutes 
from the resumption. At the other end Porthouse claimed a corner, 
which was disallowed, and a couple of “off-side” rulings against each 
side followed. Off a corner against the College, Boileau sent behind. 
Mills stopped Mustafa. .Jamalpur were triers to the bitter end and, 
although they were a couple of goals down worried tl>e College defence 
boyoud measure. Boileau once rushed down hut was penaliaed, and 
the Aligarh forwards had again a look in. Alexander transferred 
play, losing to Sadiq Uossain. Anwar Ali ran down the College right 
and passed on the line to Fateh Mohamed, who had only Gasper to 
heat, but he gave “carried,” and a splendid chance was lost. Pigott 
was pulled up for “off-side.” A couple of min utes from the close, 
Pigott, breaking through in .fine style, scored .Jamalpor’s second goal, 
and although each side tried their best to score again they failed, and 
Aligarh won, the final score reading; 

Aligarh — Tliree goals. 

Jamalpur — Two goals. 

The teams were: — 

Aligarh College: — Aga Meerza (goal); lUhmat Khao and Sadiq 
Uossain (backs) ; Iniamuddin Hyder, Azher Ali and Mahbub Alam 
(halves); Anwar Ali, Fateh Mohamed Khan, Mustafa Uossain, 
Asad Ali and Altaf Uossain Khan (forwards). 

Jamalpur: — Gosper (goal); Mills and Jordon (hacks); Nicholas, 
Calistan and Woolman (halves); Alexander. Pigott, Boileau, Hogera 
and Porthouso (forwards). 

Referees: — Messrs. A. B. Rosser and E. Stndd. 

The Pkehkntatiox. 

At the conclusion of the game. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, who presi- 
ded, and h.ad keenly watched the game from start to finish, rose 
amidst cheers to make a short speech before the prizes were given away. 
“1 have been asked,” said the ('hief Justice, “ to give a short aura- 
ining-up before the presentations are made. 1 liave always been 
accustoniod to give a lengthy one (laughter). This is hockey, and 
not football, and 1 don’t think it requires a very lengthy speech, and 
there are no gold medals to be given away, but silver ones. Still the 
wishes are tlie fame. There was only a single goal’s difference between 
the teams. Tbo game was a very good one, and although Jamalpur 
displayed first rate form, they dij not get a.s many goals as Aligath” 
“Let us not congratulate the winners the les.s.” continued Sir Lawrence, 
“liecause they do not live in Calcutta, but come from Aligarh, which 
used to be in the North- West Provinces o? Bengal.” The Chairman 
complimented Jamalpur on the fine exhibition of hookey they had 
given and expressed the hope that both the winners and the losera 
would come down again next year, though they might not meet an 
they had met tliat evening. 

Mrs. Uicha^d^oD. wife of Mr. T. H. Richardson, President of the 
Bengal Hockey Association, then distrifmted the various hockey prizca 
of the season. The Aligarh College received the Baighton Cup and 
the Bengal Hookey Chamj'ionshij) Cup, Iresides eleven silver medals. 
Now that the Cup has been taken away for tbo first time since 1007 
it can rea.sonably be hoped that next year the number of entries will 
be larger. 

The Aftermath. 

The iicene at the end of the match waa unique. The Aligarh 
team, being all Mahomedans, hundreds of their oo-religionists iriit- 
cliiog the game made a dash for the C. F. C. enclosure, and Mr. 
Clayton had all his work cut out to preserve order. The invasion 
was a short-lived one, bat there were quite a ntirnlier of stalwafia, 
who braver than the rest, preseuied them.selves before the winBeira 
and garlanded everyone of them, the whole team being eventniny 
carried shoulder high across the niaidan amidst frantic cheering. Il 
was quite dark when the crowd melted away, satisfactiim being 
expressed on all sides at witnessing a most stirring straggle. 

— I'he Indian Daily Now, 

Indians in South Africa.- 

The Commission's Report. 

We give below some of the sMient poiatf froni the Report — 

On the Community's Abstention 

Unfortunately the main object which the Cpminission bad in view 
in recommending the release of Masanu Gandhi, Polak and 
Kallenbioh was, to a great extent, frustrated by the attitude taken 
up by these persona. 

So far from assisting the Commisaibn by plooiag before it the 
cate for the Indian Community tor the redress of a^ged girfevetiO|s 
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and by collecting CTidence in snpport of the eerioas allegations of 
acts of violence committed ufton persons sentenced to imprisonment 
in connection with the strike* the leaders decided, on various grounds 
which it is unnecessary to mention, entirely to ignore the Commi- 
ssion. The result vras that not only was the Indian community 
not represented by counsel, bnt that, acting upon the advice given 
by Mr. Oandhi, no witne-sses appeared to substantiate the charges 
of violence. 

Fortunately, during the latter end of our sitting, a few Indians, 
cheidy from the Mohaniedan section of that community, who 
represented the Natal Indian Congress, did appear before us and 
gave evidence of considerable value and importance. At a latter 
stage of tljc Enquiry, when the Commission sat in Cape Town from 
the 23rd to the 27tli February, several other Indians presented 
themselves who claimed to repre)i,ent various societies, three of them 
having travelled from the Transvaal for that purpose. These persons 
were, we think, well advised to refuse to follow the advice given 
by Mr. Gondhi to his fellow-countrymen to ignore the Commission. 
Tiy appearing and giving evidence they were able to give us 
important information on] certain subjects, and, by doing so, they, 
in our opinion, rendered considerable service to the Indian commnnity. 

On the Causes of the Strike 

The documentary evidence as contained in the various Uiuo- 
books, which have been placed at our dispo.sal, makes it clear that the 
strike was immediately due to dissatisfaction on the part of the 
leaders of the Indian Cororannity with the provisions of the Immi- 
grants Regulahon Act, 1U13. 

Being unable to obtain from the Minister what he considered 
to he satisfactory assurances on these point's, Mr. Gandhi deliberately 
decided to take the grave steps which immediately led to the strike 
and the subsequent disturbances whioli are the subject of tliia 
enquiry. In his letter of the 2>Mh September, which closed the 
conespondence between the i\finister and himself, he informs the 
former thattlie sUq) which he purposes to take “consists in actively, 
persistently and continually asking those who are liable to pay the 
£3 tax to decline lo do so and to suffer the penalties for non payment, 
and, what is more important, in asking tlioso who are now serving 
under indentures and who will, therefore, ho liable to pay the £3 ts.v 
on completion of the indentures, to strike \v>rU until the lax is 
withdrawn 

This is the first occasion on wliich, in the course of the corres- 
jvondence already referred to, mention wa.‘3 made of the £.S tax. 
It was a matter, however, on w’hieh there can be no doubt tliat 
many of the Indians felt very strongly, and it had been one of the 
chief subjects of discussion between the Union Government and 
Mr. Gokbalu when he visited South Africa in 1912. The feeling 
of tlie Indians on this subject had been much aggravated by the 
statements made to them that the Union G<»vernment had promised 
Mr. Gokhale that a Bill would be intr<xii)ced in the next session of 
Fariiameot to repeal the tax. 

When, therefore, no such Bill was introduced and when, in 
addition, the Government repudiated having made any pr miise to 
that effect, the result wa.s that there was grave disnpj.'>it!tinent on 
the part of the Indian community, especially in Natal. It is 
impossible for os in lids Enquiry to enter into the controversy 
which has arisen on the subject of the promise alleged to have 
been made to Mr. Gokhale; it is sufficient for our purpose t( 
Stale that the Indians bad bocq led beliovo that such u promijNC 
had been nmde and that on failure to introduce the expiected 
legislation there was considerable feeling on their part against 
the Government. 

There wore other matters affecting Indians which we were invited 
by certain witnesses to investigate, but which, in our opinion, did 
not fall within the scope of our reference. Our enquiry into alleged 
griefances is limited to those which in any way contributed to the 
Strike. We have no authority to investigate and to make rccommcn- 
dationa upon the general position of Indians in the Union, uud (he 
disabilities ntider which they suffer. 

There was one other subject, however, upon which, thougli we 
at first fell some doubt as to whether it was within the term.s of 
onr refetance, we ultimately decided to hear evidence. Complaints 
were made that the laws of the Union, more especially tlm 
Immigration and Licensing Acts, were lieing administered against 
Indiana in a harsh and ansympathctic rnauner. That was one of 
the subjects specially referred to in a letter from Mr. f-achalia, 
the Chairman of the British Indian Association, to the Secretary 
nf the I nterior, dated 12th August, 1913, and published in Blue 
Book C. D. 7111, page 2fi, in which he formally notifies the Govern- 
ment that the Indian Community purpose again to have recourse to 
pMSiva reaUtance, and in which he states that the struggle will be 
i:K>ntihnad so long as, amongst other tfaings,** a spirit of genero- 
sity and justice does not pervade the adminl^atlon of the existing 
laws- referred to therein.” 

The same subject is referred to in other commdnioations that took 
place between the Indian leaders and the G/^Verhmeot, and in his 
letter ofthe 2l8t Januarjr, 1914, in which Mr. Gandhi intimates to the 


Minister his intention not to take part in the proceedings before the 
Commission, he sums up the points on whicli relief is sought, as 
follows: — 

(1) The Orange Free State question. 

(2) The Cape Colony question. 

(3) The Marriage question. 

(1) Ilepoal of the £3 tax. 

(.')) .An assurance that existing laws, especially affecting 
Indians, will be administered justly and with due regard 
to vested rights. 

In view of these circum.stnnccs, we came to tlie conclusion that wo 
were justified in extending the scope of our Enquiry so as to include 
an invostigrttion into the subject of (be administration of the Immigra- 
tion and Licensing Laws. 

We feel bound, however, in view of the (erm.s of reference to 
limit our investigation to the five subjects K[)ecified above, and to 
eliminate from our enquiry such questions as the following, which 
wo were invited by various witnesses to c(>n8idcr: 

(а) That the Transvaal Laws proliibiting Asiatics from becoming 
the owners of fixed j)ropoi(y and fnim acquiring rights 
under the Gold Law should be repealed; 

(б) That it should be illegal for the (Jovernment to insert in 
grants and leases of land in townships in the Transvaal a 
clause prohibiting the iraii.sfer or sub-letting of the land to 
Asiatics: 

(r) Such general questions as the alleged want of proper educa- 
tional facilities for the children of Asiafics; tlieir inability 
to carry firearms, to ride in trams in the Transval, etc. 

None of these matters in onr opinion had any effect in bringing 
about the strike and most of them could only be dealt with by legisla- 
tion and not bv administrative action, so that wc do not consider 
that they fall within the scope of our enquiry. 

That being so, we now proceed to discuss the five subjects set 
forth by Mr. Gandhi in his final letter of the 21 st January, 1914. 

The Orange Free State Question 

This has already been referred to, and, in view of the assurances 
given by the Minister on the subject it is somewhat difficult to 
understand why it has been rcsu.scitatod. The only point that can 
bo made regarding it is, that inasmuch as under Section 7 of the 
Act of 1913 educated ludian.s entering the Free State become 
subject to Section 8 of Chapter 33 of the Free State Law 'Book^ 
wliich amongst other thing.4 requires that a declaration shall be 
made before a lie.ddent Magistrate, and imasmueh as it has been 
agreed by tlie MUiister that no such declaration shall in future be 
required, it might be advisable to amend Section 7 of the Act so 
UH to make this perfectly ckar. 

The Cape Entry Question 

It is clc.ar that, if the provishuial settlement of 1911 did in fact 
safeguard the existing rights of Indians, then in strict law there 
has lieen a breach of that agreement. Unfortunately the terms 
of this settlement are not set forth specifically in any formal document, 
hut to be gathered from two letters which passed between the 
I’rivate Secretary to the Minister and Mr. Gandhi on the 28rd 
April, 1911. 

It has been pointed out th.at in the letter of the Private 
Seorctary of the 22nd Ajiril. there Nvas no direct assurance that 
existing lights would be maintained, but there is no doubt that 
Mr. CJandhi and the Indian Community generally understood that this 
was one of the term.s of the settlement. 'I’his appears from many letters 
subsequently written by Mr. Gandhi to the Minister and specially 
from certain correspondence which took place between them in 
January and February, 1912, and subsequently in July and August, 
1918. For example, in Mr. Gandhi’s letter of the 24th August, 
1918. he states specifically that “ the correspondence setting forth 
the provisional settlement of 1911 protected all existing rights of 
thq British Indians.” Statements to the same effect are made in 
other letters, and never on any occasion was this claim repudiated 
hy the Minister. In fact, n perusal of the correspondence leaves 
the impression that this was common cause between the parties, 
and was never the subject of controversy. 

Tlien, if that be so, it follows that by restricting the entry of 
Indians born in South Africa into the Cape Colony to those who 
can satisfy the educational requirements of Act 30, of 1 906, there 
has been a departure from the provisional sottlemeut of 19l 1. At 
the same time it is clear from Mr. Gandhi’s own letters to the 
Minister that there is very little substance in this alleged grievance. 

Jiooking at the whole subject from a ftractical point of view, 
we have come to the conclusion that no good purpose could be 
gained by recororaending that this shadowy grievance should be 
remedied by amending the Act of 1912, so as restore the right of 
South African born Indians to enter the Cape without undergoing 
the educational test therein provided. 

Before leaving the subject we might refer to a point to wliich onr 
attention was directed hy Sir Benjamin Uobertson. Soctiou 4, (2) (a) of 
the Act of 1913, which deals with the educational requirements of the 
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Gapo and Natal ITovince^*, makes proi isioji for those who were, at 
the commencement • o/ the Act, lawfully cutitlcd to reside in any 
Province, It was]»oiriU.*d out ihut the rigid conferred l>y that section 
would nut alricLly avail any persioa who Weariie lawfully entitled 
to reside in any I’rovinco njtcc the Act came iutcj foice, as for 
example, a child horn after the commencement of the Act of Indians 
domiciled in South Africa. 

It is indeed diflicult to see ivliat good pur{>o-e is sc'rved hy the 
inclusion in the Seelion of tlie words “ at the eoiniiicuceiiieiit of the 
Act,’* and they mixld very well he deleted, ' 

Administration of Exislin » Laws 

Wo Imvo now reached tlio tiftii and last of the alleged grievances 
which have been formulated hy Mr. Ouiidhi in hi.s letter to the 
MiniAtcT of tl>e 21st .fauiinry, I'.Ml, in which he rcfpjires * an 
iisHurauco that the e.xi.stiug laws (‘specially uircoting Indians will ho 
administered justly and with due regard to vc.slcd riglits.’’ 'I’he 
re)Ucseutatious which have hecu made to us on this siiltject deal 
mainly with the Immigruiion and I/iecusiug Acts, and, as already 
stated, wo (»ropoK« to coiilitie oursclvc.s to those Hiihject.'^. 

The Immigration Act 

The eoMiplaints against the- admirii.stralive uict'uods of llic Inimigra 
turn Oc'partrnont were f.iirly Mumerous, chielly in tlio (.'«[•(• (Colony. 
In respect of some of tliem we wore imt sali.slied tliat they have 
he(‘n cHtahlishod and we do not propose to make any reference to siich. 
'riicro are otluTS, however, in iTgard t') which we are of opinimi that 
grievnneoH do exist and we proj oe* to deal with these ns shortly a.s 
pufffiiblo. 

The Licensing Act 

Uepresonttttions were made to flu* f 'ornrnlHsif)n regarding Ifie 
administration of the Acts with reference to the grant of licenses 
to carry on trade or hnsincss in the Capo Colony and in Natal, 

Wo do not, however, see onr way t.) making any recommenda- 
tions on this Hubject which arcs likely (o be of any use. 

No evidence was laid before ns us to the administration of the 
liocnsing laws in other towin of the Cnpe Colony or in tho country dis- 
triots, and wo have, therefore, no ob-crvc.lions to make on that snbjoot. 

As regards Natal, the system is ^;l,■Illew)lat ditYerent from that 
which obtains in the Cape Colony, 

'I'lm evidence before ns is to Ibe ('(Tect tli.'it tlie Act is tiot so 
Htriclly adinini'ter< (1 against fiidisns in (!o- Nal.-d bordiigli • ,is it is 
III Cnpe 'I’own, but that it is becoming inor» tmd more dit'licult for 
Indians to ol>t.nin new liccn->e.s e'.eepi in those /piiirters of tho towns 
whicli ara inhuhited almost exclusively by tlnno. and whieli may be 
regarded as Asiatic re.servcs. Iti .so?m< otiior parts of tlie towris it is 
almost impoHsiblo now for Indians to (ddain new lieon.-cs, 

As regat'da tbc rest of Natal outside of tlie boioiigbs iir.d town- 
ships, lliero is one licensing ollieer, who is a tioverruuent onieial, 
and from whoso decision an .‘i[>|)cul lies to th<’ lieco^in,' boiinl. Ifis 
|«>licy towards Indians is fur more liloTuI tl.'iiu tliut of du' licensing 
otticers in the lioreuigbs, lufuet. he infoiins ns tb it he muktsio) 
distiucliuua between linropi un i and Indians. 

A fu'd of some Interest wbicli was elicited iV.-m tin’s wilre s i-f ih :t. 
where applicalions for new licm.ses are nuule by Imliaus, more tl.un 
f»0 per cent, of tlie objeeli iiis rome from oilier Indians. 

We had no comidiunt reg irditig tie* grant r-f n ovv liecri'ce.s fro.o 
this lieensmg odU'er, the couijilaints being I’ureflci cntiody nigain.-t 
the admiuifti'ut.iou id’ the \ct in the borough.s and townsiiips. W'n 
do not. Her* onr way. liowe.vcr, to make any recoiuounivliitions on tins 
subject. Nothing cun tie done wbieh wonld he of any elTect except 
by legislation, and, or tlie reasons .•ilremly given wl.cii dealing with 
tlm grunt of lleenses in tbiim 'rown, we are ulsiMc ' • suggest any 
•mendtneiit of the Iwws. 

We have now dealt wiih all tlie grevunoes forinnla’ed by >!»•. 
Oandhi in his letter f.) the .Ministei . f Ib.e Interior, i.nt before 
oloaing, wo thirik thuL it 's d-vsliuitle to smum uiso ti-e vari ju*. re.'.iui- 
luendations that appear in ditYercot pints of the rep-n t. 

Somu of these recoimm ud ifious will roguirc legislation to givi? 
effect to them whilst other i cun be sudicieutly dealt ivith by 
administrative actit>n. 

They are 05i fo’.lowv:-- 

fC) Section b (flr) of tlu In.migr.ition Regulation Vet of IPl.i 
abiuiU he ar.iea.U'd as t-i bring llic law into conformity witli 
the practice < f the Immigiuliou i 'epa: tm nl. wh;c*i is’, “'I’o aduvt 
one wil'ti aud Tiiinor ohiidn'ii hy lier of an Indian now entitled to 
ro«ido VO any I’rovince, or who may la ti.e fututr be permitted to 
enter the l.'aioii, irrespective of the fr.c!; that his marriage to 
8Uoh wife, may iiave been solomuised according lo touets that 
recognifc j ulygaiay, oi that she i.s one. of several wives married 
abrtmd so long as slio is hi.s only wife in South Africa.” 

(2) Inslr notions should he given to the Inmiigrat on Officer 
to oiwu rogieter.s in each Province I'ur the registration by Indians 
of, say, three or move ye.ars’ residence in South Africa, who h.ave at 
present or have hud in tho past, more then one wife living with them 
in Sotilh Africa, of the nuniea of *ueh wives, who are to be free 
to trirvel to and fi'orn India with tho minor children so loD|f 
as the bnsband continues to reside in tins country. 


(d) There should bo legislation on the lines of Act 10 of 
1800 of the Cape Colony making provision for the appointment 
of marriage olffcors from among the Indian priests of different 
denominations for the purpose of solemnising marriages in accordance 
with <ho respective religions of the parties. 

( Ij There should be legislation for the validation by registration 
of e.xi.sting de facto rnonogamons marriages, by which are understood 
the marriage of one man witli one woman, under a system which- 
rccogiii.ses the right of the hmsband to marry one or more other 
wives. 

(.')) Sccti(,n i) of Act 17 of 1895 of Natal which requires certain 
Indians to take out year by year a pass or licen.se to remain in the 
Colony and which pro vides for tfm payment of £S a year for such 
licen.se should he repealed. 

(0) Conditions under which ideutilication certificates ander the 
Immigrant.s Regulation Act of 19 Id are issued should be amended so 
as to provide that such certificates shall remain iu force for a period 
of tlirec years in.stead of one year. 

(7) An liuterpretcr should Iks attache.! to th«^ office of tlie 
Immigr.ation Itcparlinent in Capetown who .sliould he a whole-time 
officer. 

(H] Apjilication b, rm.s for permit.'^, certificates, etc., from tho 
Inumgration Department should he idled iu by tlie clerk iu the office 
upon infoiiuutiou .supphed to idm by the applicant, if tho latter so 
desire.s. 

(9) The practice at present existing in the Capetown office of 
thi.s Dcparinont of taking in certain case.s prints i>f all the fingera of 
both hands, instead of the thnmhs only, should bo discontinued. 

(10) The Resident Magistiubi of a district in which there i« no 
imn:igraLiou olTieer should have authority to is, sue temporary permits 
to Indians residing in his di.^tiict win* desire to travel from tho 
i’rovince iu wldeh they ai..' living to another I’rovince of tho Union. 

(11) Tlie |irc.sont fee of ,t' 1 for an idcntificatio.a certifiento or 
temporary permit should be muterialJy reduced aud no charge shonlcl 
be made for luiy extension. 

(12) Tile present [.|■:u•tIce of tlie immignitiou officer of omr 
I'i'ioiiiee of cnniiiiiUii.. ii ing by telegrapb witli the immigration officer 

of imoiher i'roviiiee wlieii an ajqdieiiti. m i;-, made liy an Indian for a 
permit to travel from <in« Province to the other should !<e di.scon tinned, 

(19) 1 )(.ui!cile ceriifleitc.s wliirli liave been i.ssucd to Indians in 

Natal by tlie immigration iTlicer of that i’rovince, and which laai* 
the tliuml' impression of the holder of tlie jiermit, sliouUl be rcoognisd 
a.s eoMciiisive eildeneeof the right of the boide.r to enter tlie (."'nion 
a.'i soon as iiiij identity liii.s been establi.slied. 

(11) .Vn arrangement si’.oulJ, if possible, bi' muue with the 
( i or vert, men L of India f.w the holding of oifii iul inqr.iries by the 
magi ■.Irate or ojier (htM-rament ollicial in tlie ease of won’ico and 
childien proece.ling from India to j.»in their hn.slninds and fathers in 
tSonth .\friea. If, on impiiry, the ofljcial h salislh-J that the woman 
and children are the wife and eliildren of tlie man in tsouth Africa 
wliom tliey .daim as huslmnd or father, a eerfifieate should he given bv 
hil l to that eff’ei t. and siudi eertitieate sli.iuM be treaUid by tlie 
iiuniigratiim olticer as enneln.sR’o cvideiioc ol tlio f.ieU stated In it. 


Florence Nightingale on India. 

In 1.^71 Mi ss NiglitingaD eomph’te I ihc fir-i; pro'.bs of a vol- 
nmo doai'ng witii irrigation in India, to which she gave the title 
of 77n' Zi'.niinit'ir, the S.m, and the A'afcr/nff Pn\ an of/cctin^ 
lift nu'l dt'itfl/. i>t luilin, thereby affirming that salvation may 
be found f''r the ryot, provided l.e ha.s a .wisonablo supply of 
the water needed to .secure the booofifs of an unfailing sun and a 
fertile soil. While pursuing her hc-allh crn.sale tlironghoct tho 
world, .sho li.ad realised painfully the responsiiiUity of bingland 
towards India, and she was stung with pity f->r the prevtttt.able‘ 
disoaso and death which overtake the gentle and iDdQ8trimt.S 
Indian peasantry. The deaths were to be counted not by thongands, m* 
tans of iho'isauds. or hundrisls of thous.ande, but by millions; add Mis^ 
Nigbt’ngale, from her wide e.xpericnce of sanitary work, was cooviooed 
that the remedy was to be found in improving the economic candilion 
J of tho masses, rather than in any temporary measures of relief. 
To her mind tlie logical sequence was clear; the mortality is 
caused by starvation and unbealthy surroundings; tlie want of 
food and tlie absence of sanitation rm the ro.snlt of the ryoC^g 
oxtreme poverty; in Int^a the “tritisure hid in a field” ia the 
wealth that irrigation brings; and ♦he cfTective means of rolioving 
the ryot's extreme poverty is to be found in the right use of 
Water, which is abundant in India, hut needa. suitable storage 
aud distribution. Irrigation with drainage; canal and river navigation ; 
and pimi drinking water — the.se were her avatchwords; the result for 
tho pmopic to be abundant crops, cheap transit for food, water power for 
industries, cleanliness, hoaUb, oonifort, and happiness. Stinmlated 
by such thoughts, Miss Nightingale, a past-raoater in sUtistics,, 
studied the facts and the figures oontoined in Blue-booka. and 
official reports; she formed her conclosions in personal oonsuUation 
with Much Imnoured and experienced administrators as Tjord* 
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Lawrence, Sir George Campbell, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Arthur 
Cotton, Lord Napier, and Sir Kichard Temple; and brought to 
tier advocacy the aoamen and boldness that distinguished all 
her practical activities. 

Unfortunately, the “proofs^’nevcr received her final revision; and 
Sir Edward Cook, in his classic Life of Florence Nightingaley tells us 
that it was ** a constant regret in her later years ” that she had 
failed to carry out this work as she had planned it; “some of 
“ her friends — Sir Bartle Frere and Sir George Campbell and 
“ Sir Arthur Cotton — urged her to revise the book and publish 
it; and there are in existence a series of proofs in various 
“ stages, and belonging to various years, corrected by the throe 
“ friends just mentioned and by many others. . . . Clearly 

“the book, first written in 1874, required, in 1879, large revision, 
“and she could not bring herself to do it. . . . but she never 

“ ceased to regret that she had not been able to leave in permanent 
“literary form her views on the questions discussed in the book.” 

In her will, executed in 1890, she made special provison for 
the publication of “such part, if any”, that her executors might 
think fit, of her writings regrding Indi*, and Sir Kdward 
Cook is of opinion that she meant principally this book written 
in 1874, and bo considers that tlie maU^rials thus collected might 
profitably be utilised to serve as Tracts for the Times. He further 
points out that some of the principal irrigation projects advocated 
by Miss Niglitingale have, in subsequent years, been carried out 
with success; and that the area irrigated by productive canals 
has increased from to 9 million acres. Such being the 
incidents of tlie case, tbc (juostion is. How, in accordance witli 
the purpose of its author, can the bonk be now best utilised 
to farther the cause of irrigation, in the interest of the Indian 
people? 

The executors have been so good as to consult mo regarding 
the course to be pursued, and having carefully studied the proofs, 

I feel that it would lie a grievous pity if India were to lose the 
l>enefit of the gifted lady’s research, and of the constraining 
influence which attaches to her name. It is true that some parts 
of the book deal with controversies practically obsolete, but the 
main plea for the ryot is as true and vital as ever; indeed, 
since Miss Nightingale wrote, the urgemiy seemes not less but 
greater, for the ryot’s power of resistarice has been shaken by 
fiuccessive disasters, and the mortality in later years has been 
on a larger scale from both famine and pestilence. Further, as 
regards fntare guidance it is no small matter tha'i tko conclusions 
recorded in this book received the imprimatur of Lord Lawrence 
And other chief administrators responsible for India during the 
most critical period of the century just closed. As regards the 
form in which the case may best be brought before the public, it 
appears that a beginning may be made by publishing a summary 
( such as the present coiitribution) in the form of a maga/,ii)e article, 
and inviting those skilU^i in Indian irrigation iwork to be so 
good as to brieg the facts up-to-date, cxplaiuing to a lay 
audience, in popular terms, what h.as been accomplished, and 
what still remains to be done. Of special irnport.<vnco will be the 
conclusious arrived at by the Irrigation Commission, appointed 
in 1 90T, under the presidency - f Sir CoHn Soott-Moiierieff. 

Miss Nightingale was very anxi(>u>^ to awaken the Uritisb 
public to a sense of their responaibility on this question, which is 
a matter of life and death to ;:'00 millons of our fellow subjects, 
and tho«j who realise this rcMponsibi’ity will be encouraged by 
the narrative in Sir Edward C<K)k’s most admirable memoir, 
which shows the extriordinary iufliieuce for good that, may bo 
mcercised by one brave-hearted and single-minded lady, tlrovigh 
auder the disabilities of seclusion and. ill-health, 

In preparing this summary, it will lie convenient to group 
the materials under a few haading?: A. The* beneficial uses of 
water in India, including (1) irrigation, (ft) navigatiaon. and 
(8) drainage: B. geographical features in the different Provinces, 
•fid local conditions; and C. finance. Ordinarily, the portions 
ahown in this article, nndor inverted commas, are Miss 

Nightingale’s own text, where other authorities arc quoted, they 
are extracted from the proofs. 

A. ThK BBNKriCIAL UsKS <>F Watkk in IniiI.V, 

Among the benefits comes, first and foremost, the great 
fact that the wise nse of water in India will pro.sorve the people 
alive. As Sir John Strachey, liieutenant-Governor of the 

Punjab, said in his Financial Minute of 1874: “Works of 
irrigation afford, in the majority of cases, the only real 
aecority against scarcity and famine.” Where there is no water 
the people perish. People in England do not even now 
iH^ciently realise the ho^rror of Indian famines, and their 

- ^Itfereasing severity. As Miss Nightingale says, writing in 
^875: “We mnst not suppose that famines in India are decreasing 
*rin extent or severity under our rule. On the contrary. The 
“present famine in, Bengal appears to be /of more awful length, 
^Imeadtb, height, and depth than an^ before known, except, 
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“perhaps, that of Bengal a century ago, 1769-70, when 
“one-third of the population of Bengal is believed to have been 
“swept away.” She notes the mortality, estimated at a million, in 
the Orissa famine of 1866; the Hajpntana famine of 1868-69, 
when 1^ millious perished; and the Bengal famine of 1874. Bat 
since then her forecast of increasing death and disaster has been 
sadly verified by the famine of 1878, which cost South India 
five millions of her population; by the famine of 1897, which 
was tt;en pronounced the severest on record; and by that of 1900, 
declared by Lord Cnrzon to bo “greactr in intensity than any 
previously recorded visitation.” According to Miss Nightingale, 
if the water supply in India is properly utilised, “periodical famines 
ought to be made impossible.” 

(i) Irrigation, 

In India there oan bo no cultivation without water; and 
the problem of the ryot’s salvation depends ou the certainty — or 
uncertainty — of the water supply. In 1875 about one-seventh 
part of the whole cultivtated area of India was protected, and 
rendered secure, by means of artificial irrigation works, canals, 
“tanks” (rosorvoirs), and wells; the remaining six-sevenths, 
known as “dry crop” land, was dependent for its single annual 
crop on the natural rainfall, which is in the highest degree 
precarious, both as to amount and regularity. The great mass 
of the ryots are, therefore, in perpetual jeopardy; always on 
the briuk of famine, being dependent on the character of each 
year’s season: if the rainfall is either insufficient or unseasonable, the 
crop is burnt up, and the people, unless lolievod at the expense of the 
State,iuu8t perish miserably. This unhappy condition of affairs is 
little understood in England; and, accordingly, Miss Nightingale 
emphasises the fatal consequences of the uncertain rainfall, giving 
the facts and figures regarding various provinces, to show how 
the harvest in dry crop areas depends not so much on the total 
rainfall as on the absolute regularity of the showers needed in 
tnqiical cuitivation. “How” she asks, “compress into few words 
“ the explanation that some of the wettest regions in the world, 

“ which have a fall of ti) 30 inches more rain in the year than 
“ England, which is a very wet climate, are some of the 
“ dryest regions in the world? P^or half the year’s supply of 
“ rain falls in sucli regions somotimes in twenty-four hours, 

“ separated by fourteen days. ... We have in the Carnatic 
” 40 inches of rain; but so distributed that it is one of the dryest 
“ regions in the world. , We have several falls of .5 inches in 
“the night, sometimes of 12 ; 2:2 inches have boon known to 
“ fall in two nights, with an interval of a fortnight, so that 
“ we have had more than half our year’s supply in that time; or 
“equal to a whole years rain in Norfolk thus falling m 
“ two showers. But fiir tanks such a region could not be made 
“to support man to any extent. . . , The critical period 
“ of the season is from the middle of September to the end 
“of October. If Hie rains cease by the middle of September, 
“the great food harvest of the Lower Provinces (Bengal) is withered 
“ and burnt up. . . Golouel Uundall R. E. (Head of 
“ titc Indian Irrigation l>epartment ), tell-s us that in Orissa the 
“ rainfall reaches (jO inches. In 1805 — the year of the famine— 
“nearly 00 inches were registered at Cuttack; but the rains 
“ceased on September 14th; the crops consequently perished. 

“ . . - 4'he object of irrigation is to rectify this unequal 
“ distribution of water, to arrest that which would otherwise 
“run to waste, distribute it to the lands where it is required, and 
“ store I'p in tanks as much as may be needed for use daring the 
“ dry season,” 

Always eager for statistics. Miss Nightingale obtained from Cap- 
tain Baring (now l^ord Cromer), who was then Private Secretary 
tf) the Viceroy, an elaborate table of figures, showing how, iu the 
various districts of Bengal, the famine was caused by the irregnlarity, 
not the shortage, of the rainfall. This table “shows that returns which 
“ only give the total rainfall over a period embracing some months 

are deceptive, and that it is seasonableness of rainfall, aud not mere 
“ quantity of rain, that is required. If we compare the rainfall up 
“ ti) the end of August, 1878, witli that of 1872 (an ordinary year, 
“ in which there wa.s no failure of crops), it will he seen that, geoeral- 
“ ly speaking, rain fell in 1878, taking the year through, in suffi- 
“ oient. quantities for a fruitful harvest; hut if we examine each 
“ fortnight during the important six weeks from September Ist to 
“ October 15th, during which the rice is maturing, it will be apparent 
“ that the rainfall in 1878 was very short. For instance, in Jlinage- 
“ pore only 106 inch fell in the first fortnight of September in 1878, 
“ against 6'49 inches in the same period in 1872. In Rungpore the 
“ proportion was still more marked, being 0’80 against 8-19. In 
“ Durbimga it was 2'H6 against 7 0s. In Motihari (Champarun) it 
“ was 0‘65 against 10 28.” Figures, again, were supplied by Colonel 
Greenaway, showing the fatal waste of the rainfall for want of storage 
and distribution. “The quantity that runs to waste is something 
“ enormous. One foot of rainfall on a square mile gives 1,082,582 
“ cubic yards, or 174,289,976 gallons, add the rainfall during a 
“ monsoon may be averaged at 30 inohoa at least. . . . When 
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" Gantoor lost 200,000 by farniae, a river was flowing through it 
“ which never fails, and which, in a eingle day, carries to the sea 
“ i, 000 million cubic yards of water; and as 6,000 cubic yards will 
** aeoure a crop of rice on an acre, wat<jr enongh was vanning to waste 
“ in one day, in that one fiver, in that very district, to secure 700,000 
acres -of rice, the food of 2^ millions of people fora year.’' 

Dwf^lingou thesifj facts and figures, which proved the deadly peril 
of so many millions of the peasantry, no wonder that the writer of 
this book became urgent, and oven fierce, in her appeal to the Govern* 
ment to stop this fatal waste, and bring back the water to the thirsty 
land. Not ouly safety but wealth is to bo found in irrigation, which 
can transform an uncertain “dry crop” of millet, -worth, perhaps, five 
rnpees an acre, into a certain “wet crop*’ of sugar-cane, worth at 
least 2(K) rupees. Stored and distributed the mter now running to 
waste would bring to the cultivator a due reward fur hi.'i “enduring 
toil,” to the Government an increasing revenue, and to the masses 
security from a lingering and painful death. The chapter on Irriga- 
tion in the hook has a i its opening motto: “The fate of ludia, in 
regard to food, is wholly in the hands of its rulers.” 

(2) Navioatiow, 

Even in the worst famines there has never heon an insufTioiency 
of food in India as a whole. Owing to the wide difTereoco in the 
conditions of the various groat provinces, dearth in one area is 
usnally actiompanied hy rich harvests in another; so that next io 
impoitance to the production of abundant harvests, comes the need 
for cheap and easy transit, to convey the surplus food to the 
bnngry mouths. Irrigation must, therefore, go hand-in-haod witli 
navigable canals. On this (piestion of economic distribution of food. 
Miss Kightiugale proceeds again by the Socratic method, and asks: 
** Do notin a poor country bulky goods of a low value form the great 
“mass of traffic? Is nut water-carriage generally the chea{)est, the 
“ working expenses being so exceetliugly small? The cost of transit 
** generally on canals is j^d. per ton per mile. If an irrigation canal, 
“ connected with a Bengal river, bo made navigable, does it not become 
*' accessible to the whole of the water system, upwards of .‘1,300 miles 
** already? That the Bengalee- is rot slow to take advantage of this 
** oppoitnoity may bo illustrated by the fact that, before the Midna- 
“ pore Oanalhad been opened six months, native boats were plying on 
“ it from such distant platies ns Benares, Dacca, and I’atua. Is not the 
“ main feature of Bengal traffic that the l>oat-ownerH are petty 
merchants trading on their own account, thus diffusing a wider 
“ trade more qnioklv than where boatmen are carriers only? The 

“ moment an article is in demand, is not the whole river plant set 

“ in motion to convey it from where it is to be had t,o where it is 

** wanted? Boats, too, can stop at the exact place where there is a 
demand for their article, and can servo as warehouses till 

" thair cargoes are discharged. Look at the arnouut of traffic 
** on the Ganges, even hy the side of the railway ; 10,000 boaiir trad- 
** ing to one place, Khagaria, on the Gundnek. A.u eminent Indian 
officer told me that he had stood on the Ganges bank, and estimated 
“ that their were 10,000 tons of boats in sight within a few miles at 
“ one time, equal to fifty goods trains. Such is the wonderfull 
Ganges trade. Transit by canal ii chea{)er even than by nver: 
“ Ourrentls a minirauro; no storms; uo insurance necstiary ; shorter 
“ digtauoes; can be worked hy night; smaller crews arc requisite. 
“ Basides cheapness, canal-Ktarriage lias these advantages: any class of 
“ goods can go at its own speed in its own manner, without 

“ interferooce with any other cla.is; stations, unlike those of 

“ railways, are mi/ wliere on the jouruey ; boat serves as a 
warehouse; lockage easily managed; no State rolling stock or 

** fMtablishraent; all done by private oapltail and agency 

** Seeing the vital imp<wtauceof intercommunication and that of keeping 
“ the cost of transit iowv it is economy to make all irrigation 
“ canals navigable. Tlie additional expense L r making irrigi*tion 
“ cginalfi navigable is from one -third ')f the whole cost witli a str^p 
“fall, to onw-tenth of the otmt with a llat slope; i r, from £3,200 
“per mile, as on tlie Midnats^re (funal, to i>«tween £700 and 
“ £1,200 on the Pan] ah and Nvirt'h West Provinces Canals.” 

The competing means of communication are by railways 

and country carts. But carts are slow ami vx(^Kmsive, and 
nnmetalled roads arc aimost iinpasKable in the rainy 

season: “Mr. T. Login shows ns thut where grain costs only 
“ one rupee a maund, the cost of this grain when transported 300 
“miles In India would be euhanced in j^rice as follows: By ordinary 
“canals Id to 20 per cent.; by railway }wr jcut,: by carts on 
“ matalled roads 76 1 per cent ; by carts on country roads 100 |>er 
“cent.” The advantages of a ohesp nu^le of conveyance in an 
agrioultnrai country, where the people are po<'ir. can hardly be over- 
estimated. S])cakiag at Manohestor, when Scemutiy of State for 
India, Lord Derby declared that “what was wanted in India was 
“ not costly (railway) lines for rapid travelling, laid down in a few 
“parts, Imt a comparatively inexpensive, though slow lucaoa of com- 
“ munioatioQ extending over the whole face of the ooantry.” And, 
similarly, Sir Bartle Frore said: “ Hitherto what has been thought 
“ of most has been bow to get your goods first te market; now 
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“ I believe, it is becoming more and more a queation who shall gek 
“ them cheapest, and no doubt cheapness is best attained by trast-' 
“ing to water.” 

(3) Drainage. 

To make the system comj^ete, irrigation and navigation mus4 
be accompanied by drainage. In the upper provinces want of 
drainage makes the land waterlogged and sterile; io the lower 
provinces it causes malarious fever of a virulent type. “ For several 
“ years past a great extent of country round Oalcntta has been 
“ desolated by fever of such a nature that numbers of villages 
“ ha\c been almost emptied by it, tons of thousauds having died 
“of it. It seems to have been entirely owing to the want of 
“drainage in the monsoon, and the w.-iut of good water to drink 
“ in the dry season. It is impossible to cr)nceive the state of thoee 
“ villages in those dead alluvial plains — in the monsoon without a 
“ foot of dry ground, and surrounded by pools of water — and in 
“ the dry season not a drop of wholesome water to drink — nothing but 
“ the remains of these pools a few inches deep, in which filth has 
“ been accumulating for months. Compare this with the state of 
“ an irrigated tract completely pervaded by drainage channels to 
“carry off the waters in the monsoon, and canals of running water, 
“ fresh from the river, flowing through every village.” 

B. GKookATHiCAL Fkatuhvb, ani> C. Finance. 

Having thus set forth the needs of India ns regards irrigation, 
canal navigation, and drainage, Miss Nightingale, in her book, 
proceeds to deal with the engineering problem in the great 
geographical areas: the Punjab, with Sind — the land of the tndna, 
with its five tributaries fed from the Himalayan snows; the Ufqasr 
Gangetic Valley, including the Jumna and Ganges canals ; Bengal, 
and its vast system of river navigation ; and Madras, with the 
Godavori ,Kistna .and Cauvery, rising in the Western Ohants, and 
watering the fertile deltas along the Eastern coast. As regards each 
of those areas she note^ in detail the most immediate needs; the 
proposed ex(>en(lituro, in a series of years, amounting to a total of 
.£1-1,088,000. And as regards finance, she pleads strcnuonsly for 
the claims of water, as against a lavish expondltore on railways, 
especially military railways: quoting the authority of the Duke of 
.\rgyll in 1878, who declared that “ our first choice ought to fall 
“ upon irrigation rather than upon railways”; and referring to the 
testimony of Sir Richard Temple, who said that the great Madras 
works had been “eminently successful, and abundantly remnnera- 
“ tive in the highest sense both to the State and to the people.” 

Conclusion. 

The early rulers of India recognised a binding responsibility ii» 
this matter. In the Mah.abharata a sage asks Arjuna bow many of 
the onltivators are provided with wells and water courses, and how 
many have to depend on the season’s rain ? In other words, had 
the King performed his religious duty, end made the people safe 
from famine, or had he not ? The question asked by the holy mau 
in ancient times must e<jnally be asked — and answered — at the 
present day ; for it is the religions duty of the British ruler to be a 
good shepherd of the flock, to feed the people in a green pastnre, 
and lead them forth beside the waters of comfort. — (Sir) W, 
Wbookuiidbn in the Contemporary lievieiv. 


The Genius of Henry James*. 

Win I E one is under the spell of “Notes of a Son and a Brother** 
one 18 in no mood for blaming Mr. Hneffer’s cliallenging anaounee^- 
moot of bis opinion that Mr. Janies “is the greatest of living wrftera 

and, in consispience, .. the greatest of living men.” Certainly, 

if one were invited to name the literary raa<»terpiece of the twentieth 
jentnry, one would do well to hesitate before passing farther thatt 
Mr. flames’s autobiography. It is not merely that it gives us a 
noi'pie analysis of everything that went to the making of u character- 
istic literary artist of our times. It does more than this. It in- 
trodnoes ns to the most charming and wonderful family group a 
novelist ever bnind to his hand. There are few portraits in fiction - 
to equal that of Henry Jame.s. senior, the Swedenirorgian, “wise, 
gentle, polislied,” ns Emerson described him, “with heroic raannen 
and a setonity like the sun.” And how the very air and spirit of ibe 
novelist's mother are suggested to us in those sentences describing 
how slie used to listen to her hostiand as he rend his “papers” to her! 

*T see our mother listen, st her work, to the full music of the 
‘pspers.' She could do that by the more force of her corapletie 
availability- -<’onld do it with a smoothucss of surrender that Waa 
like an array of all the perceptions.” 

What, pcrhaim, will attract ten readers to “Notes of a Sou and 
Brother” for every one who braced himself up to the psychological 
adventures of “A Small Boy and Others” is the fact that in the new 
book Mr. James is more plainly ' retninisceniial— more tenoerly eager 
to give ns the large aspect of the nrbane persons «ad days of bit 

“Notes of a Son and Brotlier.” By Henry Jainea. (MaOmillail, 
12s, net.) 

“Henry James: A Oriticid Study.’* By Ford Madox Huefllbr, 
( Seeker. Ta. 6d, nat. ) 
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«arly, unworried world. Ho U still intent, to be sure, upon puz^i^" 
out the mystery of the making of a novelist, so that we hnd him 

pausing to tell how )te never regretted having been put to learn a 

thing he could not do— physics and algebra at school in Geneva, 
since he had a fatalistic philosophy ‘‘of which the general sense was 
that almost anything, however disagreeable, had been worthwhile; 
60 unable was I to claim that it hadn’t involved impressions.” 
Similarly, in his account of what the later school at Concord meant 
to him, he breaks off to explain: — 

“1 have to reckon, T here allow, with the trick of what I used 
irrepressibly to read into things in front of which I found my>«clf, for 
gaping purposes, planted by some unquestioned outer force; it seemed 
60 prescribed to me, so imposed on me, to road more, as through some 
over-felt claim for ronndness of aspect and intcn.sity of effect in 
presented matters, whatever they might bo, than the conscience of the 
particular affair itself, was }>erhap8 def^eloped enough to ask of it.” 

But those whom such sentences, significant though they are, will 
scare into thoughts of flight, will be called back and conciliated by the 
portrait of Emerson — an Image hung in light — as an occasional 
visitor to the James' household in New York: — 

“I ‘visualise’ the winter firelight of our back parlor at dusk 

and the great Emerson — I knew he was great, greater than any of 
our fnends — sitting in it between iny parents, before the lamps had 
been lighted, a.s a visitor consentingly housed only could have done 
and affecting mo the more as an apparition sinuously and, 1 held 
elegantly slim, benevolently aquiline, and commanding a tone alien, 
beantifolly alien, to any wo heard round about, that he bent this 
benignity upon me by an invitation to draw nearer to him off the 
hearthrug, and know myself a.s never yet, as I was not, indeed, to 
know myself again for years, in touch with the wpndcr of Boston. 
The wonder of Boston was above all just then and there for me in 
the sweetness of the voice and the finish of the speech — this latter 
thremgh an attennaled emphasis whidi, at the same time, made sounds 
more important, more interesting in themselves, than by any revela- 
tion ytt vouchsafed us. Was not this my first glimmer of a sense 
that the hnman tone could, in that independent and original way, 
bo interesting?” 

It is always, of course, Emerson seen strangely in relation to 
Henry James. Just a.s M. Anutole France speaks of Homer apropos 
of himself, so Mr. .fames speaks of the great men he has seen 
apropos of himself. One is always conscious, not only of the great 
man himself, but of the “small, vague outsider” who is described for 
ns on another page as being “not a little mildly — though, oh so 
mildly — morose or anxiously mute.” Mr. James wes considerably 
older — he was “a young person of twenty-four” — when ho was invited 
to go in, after a dinner given to Dickens, and be juesonted to the 
novel’st. “ I saw ’’he tells us, “the master — nothing could bo more 
evident — in the light of an iuteiiHo emotion, and I trembled, I 
remember, in every limb, while at the same time, by a blest forttine, 
emotion produced no luminous blue, but left him shining indeed, only 
shining with august particulars”. As for what Mr. .fames can make 
of the “ougn.st particulars” at this (late, it is all in a single sentence:-- 

“The offered inscrutable ina.sk wa.s the great thing, the extremely 
handsome face, the face of symmetry, yet of forimdalJo character, as 
I at once recogni-'.ed, and whioh met my dumb h mi age with a 
•traight inscrutability, a merciless military eye, I might have 
proiionnced it an automatic hardness in fine, which at (■'nee indicated 
to me and in the ruiKt iiitcrcsting way in the w u'ld, a kind of 
economy of apprehension.” 

One of the most fascinating things about the present b.iok, however, 
is not so much that it reminds z*i of Mr. latnes's genius as a porfrait- 
|)ldnier as that it shows, by aumerous quotations from letters, how 
eaaentiaUy he is, in this resiaict, simply his father's son. Miglit not 
Mr. .lames himself have written a good many senm.icvs iu this 
humorous a»d unferritauding letter iJ hia fathers fle.scribiug a 
dinner at which flawthoruo was preseiit’’ 

“ Hawthonm Isn’t, to me, a prepo-sscssiag figure, nor, apporcutly 
at all an mjoyim pen*on in any way; bo has all the while the look — 
or would have to the unknowing — of a rogne who suddenly finds 
hiiBseU in a comp ioy of detectives. But in spite of his rusticity 1 felt 
• Sympathy for him fairly amounting to anguish, and couldn’t take ray 
wyas oil him ail dinner, nor rny rapt attention, as that indecisive little 
I^.Hcdge found, I am afraid, to his cost, for I hardly heard a word of 
what he kept saying to me, and resented his maliiuously putting his 
artificial person between me and the profitable object of study, ( It 
isn't, however, that I now feel any ill-will to him — I could recomiuend 
aoyone, bat myself, to go and hear him preach. The thing was that 
Hhwthorne seemed to me to possess human substance, and not to 
hare dissipated it all away like that culturally debauched——, or 
eten Uke good, inoffensive, couaforting Longfellow.)” 

Aftwr relating tliat “ my region was a desert with H. for its only 
oasis ” the letter goes on: — 

‘Ht was so pathetic to see him— contented, sprawling, Ooncord 
owl that be was and always has been— brought blindfpld in to that 
brilliant daylight and expected to wink and be lively, like some 
Ripper Tommy Titmoose. I felt him bury his eyes j!h his plate and 
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eat with such voracity that no one should dare to speak to him. 
My heart broke for him as his attenuated left-hand neighbour kept 
putting forth kin long antenna* to stroke his face and try whether 
his eyes were open. It was heavenly to see him persist in ignoring 
the spectral smiles — in eating his dinner and doing nothing but 
that — and thou go home to his Concord deer, to fall upon his knees 
and ask his Heavenly Father why it was that an owl couldn’t remain 
an owl, and not be forced into the diversions of a canary. I have no 
doubt that all the tender(*st angels saw to his case that night, and 
poured oil into his wounds tnoro soothing than gentleman ever knew.” 

Imagine what it must have been like to live in a house whore 
the father could write like that, and the son.s like William and Henry 
.James, and where all the members of the family apparently lived 
witli the same excinisite all-roundness and witty tolerance that marked 
everything they wrote! It was a family party of genius and geniality 
— the lofty geniality of the father, the babbling geniality of William, 
and tl»e passive geniality, if we may use the phrase, of Henry. It WM 
a hoii.so where a line spiritual atmo.sphcre took the place of the usual 
didacticism, with the result, apparently, that gaps were left in the 
imaginative life of at least one of the children. Mr. .Tames tells ns 
how he “found the sphere of our more nobly supposititious habitation 
too imperceptibly {Hioplod; whereas the religious life of every other 
family that could boast of any such (and what family didn’t boast?} 
affected iny fancy as with a social and material crowdedness.” It 
was a house whore they neither kept the ' abbath nor, iu a land of 
ministers, knew anything about ministers. Clergymen, says Mr. 
James, wore “such creatures of pure hearsay that when late in my 
teens, and in particular after my twentieth year, I began to see them 
portrayed by George Eliot and Anthony Trollope, the effect was a 
disclosure of a new and romantic species.” On the other hand: — 

“My father liked in our quite younger period to read ns chapters 
from the New Testament and the Old, and I hope we liked to listeo 
to them— thougli I recall their seeining dreary from their association 
with 8cho(.l practice hut that was the solo approach to a challenge of 
our complete freedom of inward, not less than our natural ingenuity 
of outward experience.” 

Humor, philosophy, tolerance, culture as a thing to be pursned 
like riches, stoicism without its severity, opon-mindedoost, even open- 
HOulednesH, if we may use so barbarous a term — all these combined to 
make an atmosphere exactly such as was needed to produce a novelist 
who was going to be an inquirer, a student of tones and shades, an 
interpreter of reticences, rather t’nau a propagandist humanitarian or 
a dealer in dramatic pasbion.s. Fortunately for ns, he has shaken 
off more of his artistic reticence in “Notes of a Son and Brother” 
than in any of his previous hooks, and, though some of his sentences 
are stumbling blocks to the eye and ear, it is on the whole consider- 
ably simpler in statement than “A Small Boy and Others.” It is a 
book of a warm, as well as of a subtle beauty, and is one of Mr. James's 
masterpieces in characterization. 

Mr. Uueffer’s book is not a book for those who require an 
introduction to Mr. .tames. It is neither comprehensive nor informing 
enough for that. For those who already know Mr. .James’s work» 
however, ii will, inspite of many provoking irrelevances, bo full of 
suggestive criticism. Mr. Huoffer does not criticize Mr. Jantea'a 
novels in detail. He simply converses al’out Mr. .lames generally 
and ramblingly. But tlm conversation is that of a man whose subject 
is a part of him, and not merely made up at tint reepaest of a publisher. 
In otiaer word^, it is personal criticism. One regrets that Mr. 
Hueffer has aiot taken the trouble to pursue his fancies to their 
ebarmiug end, or to give them any kind of logical arrangemsint. But, 
such as they are, they call for praise; they have the great merit of 
awakening new trains of thougJit — Tins Nation. 

The Last of the Pharaohs. 

It would be impertinence in a mere tonri.st such us I have been for 
some pleasant weeks to say in public whether he thinks the Govern- 
nmnl of Egypt bad or good. But he may, porhap.s, be permitted 
the more limited observation that the political genius of Britain has 
never invented or adopted anything quite so unlike itself. Here is a 
country with a popular, interesting, and very iiutnane JilngiishmaD as 
its actual head, which possesses neither a Constitution, nor a true 
Code of Law, nor a real Parliament, nor a free pre.s6. Hero, again. 

Is a highly characteristic Eastern soil, which every day yields up 
some fr^h token of its wonderful past, and yet hw’iks an Oriental 
Monarchy. Hero is a British Governor without even a Council. 
Here is a sort of a Sultan with little power and with nominal 
responsibility. Hero is a soldier with all power and no responsibility 
either to British or to Egyptian citizensliip. Lord Kitchener’s rale 
may be given many kinds of nick-name. Its I Jberal critics style it 
government by Sergeant-Major. Its native friends think of its head, 
and are encouraged by him so to think of him, a.s a Grand Cadi 
under the Palm Tree. All the pimip of Egyptian rule centres round 
the Khedivial Palace. All its effective instruments fiow to and 
from the Kasr-el- Donbara. The Khedive has probably shot his last 
bolt, for Lord Kitchner has crushed his appeal to the Bultan over 
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tll0 h)form which transferred! the •dmioistration of the Wakfs, or 
waoleidaatieai trasts* to Miaisterial hands. It is nofortunate that an 
•tie, and in ^ly life a promising, man should be so small a factor 
in the mana^etnoot of bis country’s affairs. But the fault does not 
nrholly, or perhaps chieHy, lie with the British Agent. In an 
lEEMtem country, of all others, unity of control is essential. And 
onity at least there is. Lord Kitchner exercises it, in the main, by the 
method of “anthoritative advice.” He “advis^” the Khedive to 
yield on the administration of the Wakfs, just as he "advises” an 
authority to hurry up with its road-making arid its street improve- 
uent, and to cover its stinking "birket” *bat of sight. And the 
“authority” obeys. 

Such a procedure has its constitutional rincouveniences, and it is 
easy to divine the objections that mere Barliamcnts, Financial 
Advisers, to say nothing of minor vosH<dH of wrath like Mudirs or 
Omdelis, might urge against it. But if you abolish native statesman- 
ship, you must provide an. effective substitute. Egyptian Nationalism 
is dead, and its ungoverned press has gone with it or survives merely 
in a bitter paasing gibe in a Khedivial organ, or a growl in a native 
journal that no Egyptian now counts in the management of Egypt’s 
business or the spending of Egypt’s money. The Egyptian Parliamen- 
tary system, such as it was, is hardly re-born as yet. There remains — 
Lord Kitchener, as a kind of Dynasty by himself. His position is 
M real as it is iudoscribablo. He is not the President of a Ministry, 
and his entourage is a 9t^ff of able young assistants, inspired by 
devotion to a great chief, but unconnected, save in one instance, with 
the nominal Executive. His bond in the country is all personal — it 
consists in his knowleilge of Arabic, his simple, inslinctiro judgment, 
his accessibility, his long experience and genuine Interest in the 
peasant-folk who ate Egypt, his feeling for its history, even his 
collector’s passion for its anti({uitieB. The Englishman laughs at the 
*eal which would transplant the giant limbs of Rsmeses II from the 
sand and palm trees of old Memphis to the Station Square or the 
Exbekiyeh Gardens at Cairo. But there is a tlash of sympathy in 
such thinking and planning which Lord Cromer never <!ould give out 
or evoke. Lord Kitchener’s link with the life of Egypt is a linman 
link, end nowhere does this vein of humanity find easier clmnnels than 
in the much-governed, mneh abnse*! land (/f the IMiaraohs, 

For the one strength of the Kitohenoi i>*g<ine\'* that it has a policy. 
Lord Cromer settled tlio tinance of the c(jnntry and relaxed the grasp of 
the bondholdftr and of all but one European Government. Kitchener’s 
soldiering re-united it to the Soudan, and restored to it the control of 
the Nile, barring only the all-important Abyssinian source. Now 
Egyptian policy centres in the Nile. All Egypt talks of the Nile, as 
all Englsnd talks of the weather, for on the full flow and the fs>r dis- 
tribution of Nile water depends the life the tiny tinea,] v)f green 
which cuts the interminable brown of her two va^t Hanking deserts. 
There the fellah and his woman ply their slave- like toil at the mill- 
wheel, and pursue their ant-like journeyings between the Held and the 
nud-hut. More, muoh more, cultivable land — and especially more 
State land — is wanted, more crops, and more continuous tillage of 
thorn. To that end Kitchener lia« devoted his triple plan of drain- 
ing the lakes of the Delta, storing the Hood wat,<‘r in the years of 
low Nije (like tlie present), while lotting it thro«igh in the Hood 
times, and opening out a new area for cotton -growing iu the wide 
fork of valley country between tlte Bine and the White Niles. Who 
«an gainsay the wisdom (»f these ideas? Or of the incidental devices 
by which the fellah has l>oen assured fair measures for his cotton crop, 
And swift, easy justice for his country quarrels? Lord Kitchener’s 

K ant policy has now ialten a wider scu})c, and its most sensational 
lent is the famous Law of the Five Foddans, tl»e most hotly 
debuted subject in Egyptian politics. 

Briefly, this new dloTnestead lisw wonres the possessor of five .)r 
fewer feddans (acres) in tlie actual ownership of the soil. It enables 
the creditor to sciste his crops, but treats as "insaisissablo” his land, 
hie hut, hia farming implenumts, and the two boasts which turn the 
creaking water-wheel or plough the block soil. I doubt whether any 
force in Egyptian Natiunaiism, with its centre iu Alexandria or Oarii), 
would have initiated such a policy, or has even muoh sympathy wiUi it. 
Its critics, indeed, are many, and they are not all dl«int,or«stcd. Lord 
Kitohener’s avowed object was to save the ptosant from himself, to 
cheek his heedless re «urt to usury for social and ceremonial purposes, 
the commonest of which were the costly and prolonged wedding feasts. 
He thus hoped to .matter the nest? t.f 1 )cal money-lenders, mostly 
Greek, who, for centuries have fastciuxl on the fellaheen and converted 
U\eir nominal ownership into s<^metluug akin t<' fonixl labour. "The 
law is good for the pex>r and bad the rich,” said a rather uairo 
y^nng Egyptian landowner, obviously an ardent Nationalist and 
Abediviaiist, who paid ns a visit ofoertunooy iu a desert camp. But 
that is not the only ground of objection. The Nationalist inquires 
why Egypt's land law should be revolutionized without Egypt’s leave 
being so much as aakod. The banking community are hostile on the 
ground tliatit deft'sts its author’s purpose. The Bill, they say, will 
not strengthen the peasants’ credit, bnt will destory it. Who will 
lend on the mere security of the crops? Not the banks (including 
the Agricnltaral Banks), for their rnles will not allow them. You 


cannot otire the peasant of thriftlessoess by a single nkase, and in 
this year of a low Nile he will want money for l4^itiinate pvrposes 
— such as seed and labonr. MThere is he to get it from? Only the 
Greek with his 25 or 85 per cent, will look at him; the banks, who 
charge 8 per cent., are all scared away. If Lord Kitchener had been 
less impatient, more open to crticism and advice, he wonld havti con- 
ceived his agricnltaral policy as a whole and given Egypt a system of 
co-oporstive credit before rudely tearing her farmers away from the 
habits of centuries. As it stands, the Bill merely pots the cart before 
the horse — even if it does not, make the peasant’s lot worse than it 
was before. 

There is probably some substance in these complaints, as is 
evident from tlie Government’s introduction of a Bill for establishing 
agricuUurhl credit societies. But it is something in Egypt ta 
go to the heart of a people’s life, where so ranch, from Rameses 
the Great downwards, has ended in a kind of cruel and selpendid 
nullity. One cannot but think that now the peasant has 
security, the banks will discover that his credit is good enough. 
Something of the British <x;cupation will stand for ever — aee 
perenniu * — -if the fellah cau be fixed to his holding half as firmly 
as the carved masonry of the great dam at Assouan clings to the 
bed of the Nile. But the root difficulty of this paternal govern- 
ing, this soldier- statesmanship, is not merely as to whether all 
its devices are well-considered — some of them must necessarily 
bo ill-considered — bnt that it cannot last. All the institutions left 
i)y Lord Cromer were experimental, and his successor has not 
changed them. Will he remain for ever? None excel him in 
knowledge of the land he rules or in the power to serve it. But 
the pen which tells his praises in the Egyptian press usually pro- 
ceeds to deplore his coming removal to India. If Lord Kitchener goes, 
the |)eculiar sources of his influence — influence over the Khedive, infla- 
enco over the administration, inflnonoe over the native mind — go too. 
Ho is not a school of British statesmanship. Ho is a bluff soldier- 
man, with a genius to be himself and to lead others in the way of 
his will. His very bigness and burliness are a sort of talisman 
of power. What in our whole circle of public service is to replace 
this personality? 

Even as things stand, change is inovitaf»le, and is at the door. 
Lord Kiteliener has found it necessary, like an earlier Cromwell, 
to summon eomotliing like a parliament and has discovered, within 
a short space, that the forces of Opposition — oven of a reserved, 
moderate, and friendly Opposition — excel and out-number those of 
the Government And oeyond all Kitchener’s improvisations lies 
the problem of Imilding up a harmonious and enduring structure. 
HMoner or later, Egypt mu«t have a Constitutirm. Liberal Eoglaud 
owes tii.'e debt <o her, and paid it must bo. Take the Capitulations. 
They are an insult to a count ry so peaceful, so secure from external 
and internal trouble, as Egypt now is. The Government is behoved 
to favour their abolition, though a few months ago an editor was 
peremptorily told to let the question rest. But when it rises again, 
there rises witii it the question of Framing a Code which all the 
momliors of this roany-ooloured, many-languaged nation will bo 
called on to obey. Has it even been considered? British India 
toiled long and brilliaatly at the work of fsrfihioning her present 
system of law. In Egypt, I was told that wo had just lent the 
most suitable lawyer iu the country for the work of Code-making 
in French Morocco. Vet abuses cry for remedy. Take tha legis- 
lative functions exercised by the .ludges of the Mixed Courts, who 
have recently drawn up a new Weights and Measures A,ct. A 
sov.ioty with so Tnauy elements of cirilization as Egypt uuglyt long ago 
to have been lifted h*h»vo and beyond the rule of a little Parliament 
of Judges, sitting to frame the laws they administer. Is Egypt not 
to be thought worthy to possess the common tools of civilized aotkm, 
and a clover, adaptable race forbidden to touch them? Xbraliiil) had a 
Council; why not Kitchener? cry the malcontents. H 

It is not muoh t(» ask; especially when one knows that wiUi | 
death of nationalism serious hostility to the British oocuj^tilion 
died too. Some may want us to go; many more want us to d>egitt } 
to teach Egypt what t > do if, perchance, we are not able to atay i 
there for ever. This task we shall never take in band if our eiolo eare 
i.s for the olRcitncy of our own Civil Service, regardless of the’ otpi* 
tal fact that the abler and more devoted it is, the more it OjlAida in 
the way of self-go vernmoot. The "note” of much Egyptian drfBciim , 
seemed to me singularly reticent and qnidifled, highly setwltive to 
the "shepherding” virtues of Lord Kitchener’s rule. Yet th#e is ^ 
discontent, which, lacking its natural vent, is now and then ^iched ^ 
in a sharp, even a malicions and violent key. Is that s]|ir|>rifflog7 > 
There are some things — such as the reform of El Aehar-r-whtoh . 
only a Mohamedan statestnanship odn effect for FAypt, There 1 
are other Uiinge which we 'ought long ago to have do^o for her, if wo 
ever mean to help her to govern herself. It is thamefu! that we do 
not give her a real Uniyendiy; and Uiat we let the country limp along y 
with a system which yields about fifty “ literates ” for etery tboA*- ^ 
sand of the population. But above all our ffutlee is the doty of ektend'* . 
ing to all her people the shelter ofa ayatem of oqnal law, aildeiH < 
cooraging them to workiL— - H. W. M. in The NttUdn, 
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Hie Comrade. 


Pcnonal Experience derived by tbe learned proprietor 
of tbe daOy paper of oar Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar-Mslam,” the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 80th January 1918, writes : 
“The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained numerous certihcates for his medicines that 
hate stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
viooed of the fact that tbe praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under tlie signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the nse of the pills for persons having a 
lean bodv and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has been pref^ared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the streagth and rectifies all uriuary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is used in large (|uantitiea among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it ptibli- 
caiion simply with a view to place It before the general public 
owing to the domaud of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable nu dicine. We 
would not like to blow the French born as is the fashion of the 
day, but suflSce it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those {persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the edecl is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills. Rupees 
ten only (18s. 4d.). Postage extra. lUo Parhet necessary. 

Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 
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thousands of individual players are nsing our 
goods to~d%y. 

Why not send for a Catalogue now and 
join in thair satisfaction, 
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essential fe.aturo.s to be found on the bigbest-pricod maohine.s, yet 
retains Uie simplicity, strength and convenience of the earlier models. 

RO\ AL. — Saves money after purchase, because the simplicity of 
its construction rt'duces ti^ the uiinimiim the co.st iif repairs, and 
maintenance. 

RO\ AL FEATURES. Two <!oloar ribbon, tabulator, back space 
key. Visible-writing, Universal key -board, Light-running and 
Speedy. 

\ou will be surprised at the many new and exclusive features 
round on the ROYAL, the information is Free. 

Ask for it Seeing is believing. 

“ Put Us to the Test.” 

Royal Typewriter Coy: U. S. A. 
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A Turkisli ex-official of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 
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Turn Your Leisure Moments into 
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Work at Home at yotir leiHurc and cam more money. Tnexperiencxj no draw-back — 
diHtiincc inmiaterial — if you want to augment your income wc can help you to do it. As 
much as Rw. 3 a day can l)c earned by deligent workers — anywhere — of any caste, creed, 
r^r Nationality. Thousands are already turning their leisure moments into money — 
then WHY NOT YOU ? 

Ask For Prospectus—Don’t put it off— Write To-day! 

SATISFIED WOKKKRS EVERYWHERE READ WHAT THEY SAY. 

Jhajjar Dt. Rohtak, 26th Stpt, 1918. 
t am in receipt of all yoar oommuoicationa for which I am much obliged. Herewith I send you two 
dozeua of Uent'a Hiicka, knitted exact to your kind instmotiona and truet these will meet with your kind 
approval. Will yon pleaae allow me to add that after a long and continued forbearance and obedience 
I have now born in a position to offer my sincere thanks for your kind treatraent, and shall be glad to recom- 
mend you to any of the enquirers, and yon may rest assured to refer mo to your new constituents. I am 
also ready to teach and give every possible help in my power to those who might stand in need of it. Tank- 
ing you in anticipation of the same. 

(Hd.) R. S. ASGIIAII HASAN (Alig.) 
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Wanted: 

A competent Proof Re;id(;r for the Comrade. Only 
such persons tis have got good Newspaper experieuce 
should apply with copies of testimonials and stating 
the minimum salarj’ they expect to. 

The Manager, 

The “ Comrade'\ Delhi. 


The Jeuna Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 


The Jauna Turc gives the most exact and early infor- 
mation about the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 


The Jauna Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Econoinfcal artieJos on all questions connected 
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ought to subscribe 


College for the Session 1913-14 should present 
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The Week. 

The New Delhi, 

L mdon, ^iay 11. 

In the llonse of Lords to-day Lord Curson drew attea- 
lion to the estimated expenditure on the new T)<dhi and mov- 
ed h>r papers. Ue said that he welcomed the Viceroy's speech 
living an estimate of £6.000,000 and pointed 'V>at that this 
was an increase of 50 per cent on the dguresso conOiieiitly eub- 
tnitted two years ago. Even the six mdlion estimate was 
only made possible by cutting oat a nnmt>er of items which 
Were really part of the Qovemment’s policy. 

{iOi4 Citraon dealt hi detail wi<h incidental stthaidisry 
werpensee each as the cost of the transfer of tiie Government, the 
tcipporary Delhi Cantonment, railway re*construcM<in, saaitHtion 
and the loss on the buildings unoccupied in Calcutta and Dacca. 
He now thought that his ori inal statement that the total cost 
fronld be not less then twelve millirms was an under-estirnate. The 
Indian taxpayer would get r»ff cheaply if the Government’s policy 
•cost him lets than fifteen or sixteen millions. Lord Cnrxon 

S aH a warm tribute to the Viceroy's courage and devotion to 
uty in oonaectioQ with the attempt on his life, which the 
aj^anded heartily. He asked whether the Viceroy was 
ia vilii GaloalU only oocaaionally and whether the salary of 
Ibe Governor of Bt‘ngal would be inoreai^, weeing that he now 
M to fulfil the duties of Lienteaant-Qovemof and also largely 
iboM of the Viceroy, a difficult and hanipe^g task. If he 
Wei convinced that *l^lhi was the proper /seat of Ooveratnent 
Md that the Qcvaniimtnt wdold, bd ajde to govern more 
■ . / - 


syinpalhetically and elTeotivcly from that city h« would not 
grudge a rupee, but in his view they weie creating an official 
capital on an arbitrary and artificial site. lie quoted Mr. 
llainsay MacDonald’s view ol the new Delhi aw identical with 
liiw own. 

He did not doubt that the general opinion in India was 
steadily hardening against this policy, wliile commercial India 
was serioiiHly questioning the advisability of thus spending all 
thesM loillionw when 80 ninob was wanted for social and com- 
mercial pro^rn^RH. Tbe provision <tf only £60, 000 this yeiT for rail ways 
was absolutely contemptible. Tlie dcHtiny of capitals dependedl 
on haiuinl laws. Ao artificial capital might have mechanical 
«.xistenoo but novei- real vitality unless it reprcsentel the need 
of the Governnxvnt and the real interests of the people. IF it did 
not, no cxitendltor' could endow it witli real sab.s'ntithdity. Na- 
ture in time would have her revenge and they would l>e forced to* 
conclude that the revenues of tlio Indian taxpayers Itad been 
wasted. Lord Curzon sjwrke for an hour. 

Lord Crewe announced that lie declined to reargne the question 
as t<» wlietber the change of capital was wise. 11c prrtested 
against tbe incliiRion in the cost cf charges of many cbnnges which would 
still have been necessary lud tlie (Joveruinent remained at Calcutta, 
llegnrding the entiniate of fonr millions he pointed out that the 
Indian Ooverrunent had never stated what its estiniAte of 
expenditure really was He agreed that the actual expenditure on 
the new siiould ';h* made clear en di year and he wonld consult 

with the Indian Government as to how this could bo moat clearly done. 

It was impossible for any Viceroy to fix the term whluh he was 
bournt to stay at Calcutta hut it was quite clear that any Viceroy would 
desire to pay a visit to Calcutta for some period in the cold weather. 
Regarding thcjsalary of the Governor of Bengal, Lord Crewe pointed 
out that ins altowances wore far larger than those of the Governor 
of Madras. Referring to liord Curzon’s assertiun that residence in. Delhi 
was only tolerable for five months in the year, Lord Crewe said 
that the int.f>ntion was that t)io Indian Government should be in Delhi 
seven months but it was impossible to say if tins could be carried out. 
Tlic V'ceroi , however, would spei d a longer period every year in 
Delhi than recent Viceroys had spent in Calcutta, 

TItero was. Lord Crewe continued, now very little criticism of 
the pn*joct in India either by officials or non-oificials. He had 
no doubt that the Viceroy would not agree with Lord Cnrzon that 
dupariure from Calcutta meant departure from the main current 
of Indian life. Lord Crewe could only speak of Cslcntta with the 
highest admiration and respect hnt to regard it as representing the 
main current of Indian life or as the nainral capital of India, which 
was to Ire replaced by an artificial c:tpitul, was a view which he was 
altogether unable to share. 

Referring to the alleged unsuilability of Delhi ss a meeting place 
for the Legisla'ive Council ownig to the inability of menibers to attend 
there, of which I<*rd Curzon had given tw<» instances, Lord Crewe said 
that if tiiistwas found to be a ftermanent result of the transfer to Delhi it 
wonld be necessary to consider the holding of special sessions for special 
hdkifleee In other more commercial centres. No such proposition, however, 
had rcaolie<l him officir lly. He hoped that the desired result oonlA 
be aoliMved by the Gomtneroial Department making progress to three or 
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lour gnmtootnTnereialc^ntrefiflnd reawertaining whst Tran required 
irUh a view io paislng ibe neceeMir^ egisUtion when tli« Council met 

He was afraid that he had not succeeded in altering 
l»ord Curaon’a convictinn, but he had not heard anytliing 
make io him regret his share io the change and he was certain that 
Uie Indian Oc»ven>roent was eqiiall/ content with the reeults so 
lar as it was able to judge them at present. Ho hoped to 
Uy papers Which would throw more light on the subject. 

Lord Curaon withdrew his motion, and in so doing atated 
that Lord frewe had not eonrinced him any more than he had 
aatiafied Lord Crewe. 

Albania. 

London, May, 7. 

The Epirote Government has oonsenled to su»-p(^nd licbuliiiea 
on the intervention of the International’ Comnuisbion, which will 
uudiTtiiko to bupervise and guarantee tire couliuuuoce of concession 
by the Albanian Oovernnient. 

London, May, 7. 

Report from rarious sources confirm the news of crucifixions at 
Kodra. Nails were driven thn)ugh chests, bauds and feet of the 
victums. Children wore found at Horiiiova, cruelly tortured. Many 
had had their fingers ent off. It is also asserted that tuany Alba- 
nians at Vrbecko and other places near Leskovilch have been 
massacred or burned in their houses by Epirotes. 

South Africa. 

Cape Town, May, 7. 

Jt is understood that Qenersl Smuts has promised a depuiaiioo 
of .Johannesburg Mussnlmans that the Indian Grievances Com- 
mission’s recommendations generally will he carried out. He also 
promised to do everything to settle tlie marriage question satihfao- 
toriiy. He said that when the Immigration Act came liefore Parlia- 
ment for revision Government did not intend to put any hardbhips 
in the way of Indians. 

Cape Town, May, 12. 

Replying to questions in llie House of Assembly, General Smuts 
announced that he intended to introduce legislation on the Indian 
queation this session. 

Indian Finance and Currency Commission. 

jMhnr \ May, 7. 

The C. M, Gatette understands that the Secretary of 
State is about to addreas the Government of fndiaon the subject 
of the Report of the Indian F'nancc and Currency Conimis»ion 
and pending the Report of this Commission no news on the 
matter is available. It would appear, however, from the oppoint- 
ment of Mr. William Robinson as Fiusncisl Assistant Seeretaiy 
to the India Ollice that the Hecretary of .State has accepted 
the auhaidiary reooniniendation of the Commission that the 
Finance Department *sboiild bo strengtbened by the appointment 
of a aeciind Secretary to whom the woik of a pnrely technical 
financial character should tie allotted, It would ap]>ear that the 
fundamental recommendationH of the Commission, including the 
reoonstilution of the Finance Committee of the lodia Office are 
undergoing farther oonaideratioii. 

Turkey. 

Conttantinople, May, 7. 

The Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee in the 
Senate has iiiiroduoed into the Sonata a reHolutinn permitting 
4 hu President to increase the regular army above 1.000,000 — the 
tUtiitory limitaiiou. 

Eleven Kurds, including Sheikh Shehabeddin, hare been hanged 
at Bitlis in connection with the recent revolt. 

ladian Students. 

' London, May, 9. 

A large meeting of Indian students was held at Caxton Hall 
fWatenlay and a Resolution was paase'l, expressing dGapproval of 
the existence and the inureasing maiviiies of the Indian Stndents' 
Department as a reflection on their character and capacity and 
aa injurious to their Intereats and demanding its immediate alsilition. 

It was decided to draw up a printed statement of the students* 
grifvauoss and to form a Standing Committee. Mr. .1. M. Mehta, 
who presided, complained of the ineffectiveness of the efforts of the 
Department to overoottie racial prejudices againt the Indiant at 
educational inatitotiona and urged an al)s»»liite boycott of the Depart- 
ment and all the agencies coucemed with it. Aa to the new 
Hoapitahty Committee they did not want patronage or hospitality 
wbilo they were denied edncalional facilitioa. The depaitment 
iiae a minf r edition of the Immigration Department of South 
Africa and its existence implied iaferiority of the section of the 
oommnnity it was looking after. 

Turkbh Mittion to Livudia. 

London^ May, 18 

paftlenlw importanoe ie attached this year to the anneal 
Turkish MiMion to Livwlia to convey Uie Soltan’e greetiiq,ato 


the Tsar. The Mteaion will aleo proceed to BnUuMwii, It . W 
elated that the Ptrtets deeiroue of obtaining Bomanian medht-. 
tion on the question of Chios and Mitylene. The Mission,' 
headed by the Minister Talaat Bey, was eeremonionsly reeeived bf 
the Tsar yesterday evening. At a Slate banquet, the Tmu* drank 
io the health of tire BulUo and the prosperity of the Turkish 
Empire. 

Persia, 

Ltmdkm, May, 18 . 

At qiicstinu time in the IIoufc of Commone, Mr. Ponsonby 
asked whether Great Pritain would ask Russia to withdraw her 
expeditionary force in North Pen-ia in fulfilment of her pledges in 
order tliat the Shah might be enthroned as ruler of the country, 
the sovereignly and integrity of which were not seriously impairecU 
Mr. Aclaiid replied that Russia had given assurances regarding 
her troi.ps, of wliich recent withdruwala from Tabriz and Kazria 
were practical illustrations. It could hardly lie urged that all 
should lie completely and suddenly withdrawn until it was evident 
that such a coiirf.e would not be followed by outbreaks in tb* 
North, siniilar to those which had recently occurred in the South. 

Ulster. 


London, May, 18. 

In (he House of Commons to-day Mr. Asquith made a statement 
regarding (he '‘Suggestion stage” of the Home Role Bill. He 
emphasised that (he s|»eeehesof the Opposition revealed a complete 
avcr^ion to the principle of Horae Rule. He made no complaint 
on that account. It was jerf^ctli logical and consistent. He 
intimated that if a settlement by consent was to be reached the 
only proper course was ti intiodiice an Amending Bill for 
which Gov.>rnnient would moke itself responsille. This and the BtU 
itself w<.uld become low together. He trusted that there wonld be 
a settlcineiit. Ho Would take the third reading before Whitsun. 

Mr. AKpiiih continued that Govvrnment supported none of 
tho oiuendu'.ents to the DiseKtiiblishment Ibll; consequently 
(hero was m* advantage in halfing the “Suggestion stage.” 
(Opposition uproar) 'J he failure to have the ‘ tiiiggestlon stage” 
did not detinct from the ultimate power of the House (Oppoeilioti 
dissent). 

Mr. Botinr liow affirmed (hat such an fncroachmeut on the 
liberties of the Opposition would lead in any other country to a 
violent outburst. The minority’s only protection wag a sense of 
fair play, Ho denounced the Paillament Act as wr< eking representa- 
tive governiuent and did not share the Premier’s hope that the 
Amending Dill would bring peace. It was six months since 
the first conversations and Govenimeni had simply drifted and 
was drifling still. The crux was between Mr. AsqnJfh and Mr. 
Rediio nd uloiie. 'J bo Natiiinalhts would lie overjoyed at tho 
passing of the Bill, but tho Ulsterites would feel that tho positioo 
was Iccouiiag worse. It was irapossihle U exaggerate the danger 
ahead. 

In the House of Commons to-day, Mr. Redmond said that 
the course wliicli Guvermnent was taking was the best if a 
settlement wns to be reached; but he objected to tho statemetit 
of Mr. Asquith that an Amending Bill would l*e introdoccti 
oven if finally there was no hope of a praceful settlement. Tlio 
Amending Bill should only be introduced to carry out previono 
agreement; otherwise he would hold himself free to deal with 
the situation when it arose. 

In the House of Commons an amendment refusing to pasa 
a Resolution restricting time for the distUNsion of the remaining 
stages of (he Home Rule and WeMi Disestablishment Bills until 
Government had produc-'d its sugitestioiis for an ainendmont of 
these Bills in accordance witli the Parliament Act , was rejected bf 
293 votes to 217. 


The new phase ef the Home Role situation 


yesterihiy 
the Home R^ilo Bill 
and holding kioueD 


London. May, IS. 
was opened up by 

a speech of Mr. Redmond in the House of Commons 
evening, disapproving the Amending Bill to 
unless the previous agreement was secured 
free to deal with the situation when it arose. 

Conservative papers consider that Mr. Redmond’s threat to 
government destroys (he hope of (be settlement. Libeiis are 
of opinion that Government have made a strategical mistake by 
theii declaration on the Amending Bill at tho present jnfiettrre. 

After Mr. Rerwond’s s|^>ch. Sir Edward Carson telq»a|ibed 
to Belfast:— ‘‘Redouble your efforts.” 

Londtm, Mdy, l8, 

Mr. Aaqmtb accepted an Opposition amendment allowing a day 
for tl»e disenasion of lire Financial Risolntion of the Irhdi Bill on the 
ground that the Budget might be regarvied as changing t(^ poiuUon 
in this reapeot. The closure was then earned by f7fi to 194. 

, tondon. May ^ 8* 

A small steamer evaded destrojere on the imiik-east 
Ulster and landed twenty maebine-gone, whieh were conveyed inlSM 
gmotoroars, 
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Cottfi^ Deputatbii. 

London^ Majf IS, 

Tha Timet mjs that Lord Crewe yesterday informally reoeired 
flir William Wedderbarn and Messrs. B. M. Sarmn, M. A, 
Jinnah. N. M. Sarmarth, Mazar-nl-Uaqae and S. Sinha, 
delegates from the Indian National Congress, with regard to Lord 
Crewe’s proposals to amend the constitution of the Council of 
India. 

The Aga Khan's Tour. 

London, Maf 11, 

The' Aga Khan, who is on 'the continent, is starting in a few 
days for a prolonged tonr of British and German East Africa, 
Madagascar and Anstralia. 



Our London Letter. 


London, April, 34, 


Thr Pomticai. iSituatiow- 


The Honse of CoiTimons has reassembled after the brief Easter 
recess, but s<i far there is no substantial evidencti of any improvement 
in the prospects for peace in the Home Rule campaign. Party 
feeling naturally is running very high, particularly at question-time, 
but the H|x!aker is always ready for any emergency and controls 
the excited legislators remarkably well. There is a long list of 
questions on t!»e paper every afternoon bearing on the Ulster problem 
and the recent army crisis, but Mr. Asquith, who now answers 
for the War Office, has proved too strong for his hecklers. In 
bis characteristic style, full of composure and dignity, ho replies 
laconically arul precisely and “lionourablo members opposite,” who 
had hoped to expose some i naginary “plot” or to disclose some 
mysterious “sclieme” on the part of the Oovernmoot t(» “subdue” 
Ulster, eventually find, mnoh to their disgust and disappointment, 
that the Prime Minister is after all a “hard nut to crack.” The 
White Paper issued this week, containing further corrcspondonce 
that had been exchanged between tlio 0. 0. C. in lietaud and 
the War Office as well as that passed between the Naval authori- 
ties and the Adroirdity, has conclusively proved that tlie steps that 
had been taken in reland — steps that had not only been honestly 
misunderstood by the Senior Officers in the Curragh, but deliber- 
4ttcly misrepresented to the country by the Opposition — were 
purely of a precautionary character, as had been ref>eatcdly stated 
in Parliament by the Ministers. Sir Arthur Pigot himself bears 
ample teatimoDy to this and the nation has at last been given a 
splendid opportunity for judging the honesty end the sincerity 
of Mr. Asquith and his rolleagues. The country is now convin- 
ced — and those who have been impartially obsorvi ug the course of 
went events had been conviiK'od from the very beginning of 
ibis wretched Imsiness — that alt the Miu'stciial statomeats on tho 
floor of the House ae well as on the platform have been throughout 
absolutely consistent with the realities of the situation Tlie Prime 
Minister bad from the very outset taken tlie House acd the Country 
in his confideno ) and had in no mistakab o language placed the 
entire case before them. The Unionist leaders, however, had de- 
clined or rather pretended to decline to believe in all suoU autlv<ri- 
iative eta^emenkts. Now at last one would expect khom. if they have 
an atom of patriotism and sp irtsmaoship still left in them, to 
accept their defeat and honourably face the situation, created entirely 
and solely by their own misdeeds. 

Both the political parties are for the present very hopefnl of 
Doming to a peaceful solution of the Irish problem during tbe 
** suggestions ” stage of the Home Rule Bill, and it is quite pos- 
mble and iudoed very probable that “ conversations ” will In the 
meantime be held between the responsible leaders on the two sides. 
We have, therefore, for tbe time beiog, to await further develop neats 
Dalmly and dispassionately. 

Db. Baokb Shah. 


Hr. Bagee Shsh, the elder son of the late Aga Zainnlahedin 
Shah of Bombay, has bean appointed House Surgeon at the Miller 
Mospical. Hs has had his professional training at St. Bartholomew’s 
Efospital in London, an institution of world-wide reputation and 
fame. Haring his stay in this country, Dr. Bsgee Shah has 
' qloaely indentified himself with the Islamic Society and tlie London 
teeiion of the Indian Guild of Soieoce and Tech oology. It is true 
he has nerer taken any official part in the management of these 
InstitotioDa, hut he has been aetiag, specially in the Islamic Soeioty, 

. neyflhe ‘' man behind the scenes” and has always placed his services, 
limugh iolo^^ at t^ disposal of the 

offiouus and that too, it most be frankly admittiKl, 

'^ iiBflrtid^ngly aiMi It is no doobt this ^pe of men, 


whose work snd whose ssnrices in the stored cause of Islam cannot 
but appeal to all those who hare the true interests of our great 
faith at heart, that are lo-day needed in tbe Moslem commnoity. It 
Is this class of private members, whose passion and seal for earnest 
work could only be adequately estimated by those in intimate Msocia- 
tion with them, that really form the very backbone of the Islamic 
Society, They hate to shine in the limelight of publicity and 
despise the vanity of self-advertisement. Yet privately and 
quietly they are daily discharging those noble and sacred 
duties that have been so emphatically enjoined by the great Prophet 
upon all true raoslems. Hr. Bagee Shah is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on his recent appointment. The Islamic Society, with which 
ho has been so intimately associated f(»r several ycari*, wishes him 
every success in his future profet-sionHl career and hopes he will 
be able to serve the cause of Islam in future as faithfully snd 
as honourably as he has done in the past. 

CoLoNKii Aziz At.t Bkt. 

The announcement that Col. Aziz Ali Bey has been pardoned 
by the Sultan will no doubt be received favourably throughout 
the Moslem world, particularly in Egypt. The Timet, in a leading 
article, takes a modest pride in being chiefly instrumental in seenr- 
ing the Colonel's rele (se. Asa matter of fact, it is nothing of 
the kind. It is true a very widespread agitation had lieen cunningly 
started in this country against the trial and subsequent conviction 
of Col. Aziz Ali Bey, viot really in the interest of justice and 
fair-play, as it has beer pretended, bat obviously with a view to 
strain the hitherto cordial relations that have happily existed between 
Constantinople and Cairo. We were repeatedly told that, con~ 
sidering tiie enormous .Moslem intiTests of Great Britain. British 
prestige would necessitate the ultimate interference of England in 
this affair. It is indeed a paradox, and T am not g <ing to discuss 
it again at length beyond just drawing the attention of yonr readera 
to the fact that British prestige, so we are given to understand, is 
said to suffer if a Mosh'in subjtwl of the Caiipli in going to he tried 
in accordance with the laws of the country. There was not even 
a shadow of doubt as to the efficiency and impartiality of the Court- 
I martial which had been appoinied to try the Egyptian Colonel. 
Aziz Ali Boy could get as much justice in Constantinople ns any 
British subject can ever hope to get in a British Court. He was 
found guilty on some of the most serious charges that a military 
officer could ever be accused of. Ho was nentenced according to 
law and now has been finally pardoned by his (inpcrial Master. The 
incident, as far as Turkey and Egypt are concerned, is definitely 
closed and the matter is at an end. 

' • 

The Times and some other organ* of tlin British Press have 
attributed Aziz Ali Bey’s arreat and trial to Kuver Pasha’s 
“jealousy.” That accusatiun puts the whole case in a nutshell. 
The plain fact, Ixiwevor, is liiat thote who are to-day accusing 
Enver Pasha of jealousy towards Aziz Ali Bey are themselves 
keenly jealouH of the great Turkish hero. Enver Pasha is an old 
cornrnde-at-arins of the Egyptian Colonel and has indeed through- 
out the proceedlugH actually shown some partiality in Aziz All 
Bey’s favour for the sake of “old friendship.” We have fortunately 
the Colonel’s own stoiemeut on record to that effect and that ia. 
sufficient to expose the falsity of the cruel insinuations that have 
been made against lliiver Pasha In certain newspapers in England. 

The Duify Telejrajth, however, true to its traditional fairness to 
Turkey, is an honourable exception and its able correspondent at 
Constantinople attributes Aziz Ali Bey’s pardon to the wisdom, 
sense of justice nod statesmanship of the Cabinet and not in any 
way due to external influence, as 1ms been suggested by its other 
less hincere conternpiirarios. The Times seems to be particularly 
astonished at the “extraordinary” fact that Aziz Ali Bey has re- 
ceived the Imperial pardon, after having been sentenced to 15 yeara' 
imprisonment and hastens to claim it as a victory gained through 
jts own inflacnce. A man actually found guilty and then pardon^! 
That, of coursis would bo nothing extraordinary, had it happened 
elsewhere. It is a matter of common practice elsewhere for prisoners 
to receive the Royal clemency, after they have been found guilty 
and sentenced in a court of law. But the moment a similar inci- 
dent occurs in Turkey, these “good” and “honeat” men 
immediately begin to suspect and doul>t. They at once produce 
various kinds of fables to show that some “powerful factor” has 
been behind it all. 

They may now similarly rejoice over Aziz Ali Bey’s pardon snd 
pose as his protectors, but those who are well-versed in modern Ottoman 
diplomacy know only too well how absurd and bow utterly ridiculous 
such an attitude would he. The fact remains that Colonel Aziz Ali 
Bey has been finally pardoned and that the Imperial clemency has been 
exercised stdely and entirely on the initiative of the Sultan’s own 
j advisers. British influence and British interference had never been* 
I and indeed could never be, entertained in this purely domestio Turkish 
allair, and there the matter ends. 
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Of course, the rnno who cftlled Englishmen tartufei* (or is it Tartuffu^ 7) 
was an unspoakahly winked person, and had 
Political Aracnitiei !•« l'»«l <‘ ‘‘^^ spanio.iH days of SHCtions 

!o England. 124 A; and ir>3 A. I.P.O. and the Press Act, 

our alert and wideawake Local Ooverninentg 
wonld have seen to it that the impudent wretch got transportation 
for life and had the Pross wliich had the insolence to publish this 
wicked lihel confiscated together with the aecmity of ten thousand 
rupees. This foro preface. Now lot us get to business. Is them 
a single Atiglo-lndian newspaper that has not almost every day 
accused Indians of recklcsisly, and sometiincH even maliciously, criticis- 
ing a long-suffering Oovernment and its ofilcials ? Have not charges 
of using nnpardonably strong language likely to bring Oovorninent 
into contempt been levelled against Indian “bot-bcailh 4? hroni these 
exproSsions of horror one would imagine that llie English were a race 
of man with angelic tempers, and even « slight rhetorical exaggeration 
In criticising their j-Mditical opponents was as little known to this noble 
oreed as falHohood i>r “the saying of that which was not” to that other 
noble breed of Houyhnhnms of Deon Swifts* creation. Neverthe- 
less, occasionalty there floats over the Indian breeze the distant and 
dull rumour of the use of strong language and even fisticulTa in 
“the Mother of Parliaments” where top-hatted and frock- coated 
humanity aascmhles to leach political uintmitics to a world of sable 
hj^e. An Knglislinien lias neither ilie excuse of natural temperament 
nor of climate to ho a Hotspur, winch the Indian ha'». but wlicnever 
g question on which opinion is really divided comes up for discusMon 
in I'arliament the spectacle of tho.se cold-hlfs/dod gentlemen, living 
far beyond the heat-belt which gives to people living in it a peri^tuul 
inferh'Hty, quarrelling with each other in a manner that would 
shame an fndian schoolboys debating oooiety. Who docs not remem- 
ber the hivarse eagle's cry (we shall not say the screecli -owl’s) of 
“’Vide!” “'Vide!” Uiat was raised by the Hon. Member for tlmt 
nursery of goml monners, the University of Oxford, and echoed by 
iho whole parly of aristocrats, which made it impossible for the 
House of Cotnmons to hear the Prime Minister? Who can forget 
the scene when the blue-bloodH ealhHf the fdl»e|^l8 “rats" as they 
raarohed out of the House and were in reinrn reminded of the fact t'nat 
Uioy prided themselves oo being *'tho gentlemen of England ? If wo 
do not mistake, some one throw a book at Mr. Winston Churchill on 
nan these occasions During the recent Ulster debates linguistie 
tomporatnre was fairly jugf» atwl shouts of “It’s a lie!”, “It’s a damn^ 
lieT* and accusations of this nature were fa»rly frequent. Mr Austin 
Chamberlain opooly olmracterised the resigaatioii of Col. Seely and 
Hi n<m*«coeptaiKje by M r. Asquith as “a pHl up job”. This is what 
Urn Eoglilh Opposition thought of the English Ministers. Unable 
lo censum the Oovernment in the Commons, the Toriee wreaked 
tbnic rvveng# in mail week on the Earl of Lincolnshire, Preeideit 
n( the National Libetnl Club, for the resolution which that Club 
List Maroh on the Tory attempt to seduce Ute Army from ite 
WjnHl ^ Sowwnifnf whieh we may venture to re- 

^nd them ie *’lh* King in Parliament,’* Even Lord Midletoo, 
whole ceotroveiy with Lord Qnrion taught some important 
lamoni in disdpiine to Tndiwiie, mode his existence felt and 
ohimeterised the noble but offending Earl os an aristrxjrat by nal<^pB 
and a Tribnno by o ^leolofion. ^e wonder what he wonld siy if, 
President of a Provinclil vottneU had for the hundredth 
iliiUrBd the roemhers of his sympathy with the ideals of the 
Pi«gr^<vee» eorae Indian memh^r got up and eoHod Mm a 
«19nddSd hufeancrat” by naiure and a “Lahonr Member” by calewlw* 
tidit t OhHf laiit year the Hon. the Horae Metitbe’^ had indignontlj 
tehii^n Ihe Hon. Mr, Vljayraghavacharinr had lecnsed him 
of nMIUenV ^ e’f hand” and performing “tricks/* and Wf« 

* liftgi tifl ^ttdeki** WM withdrawn, tHoW ‘wmght of hand** 


was permitted to pass. Who can imagine an Indian Council i» 
which Mr. Ookhale would be found accusing the Viceroy of “pui 
lip jobs,” or Mr. llannetjt.'u would laj leading tlio chorus of “ Vide! 
.“’Vide!” when Hia Excellency had risen to make an official pronounce- 
inent? Lot officialdom tliank its stars that the pupil is not as apt a» 
it ouold be. 


Wk offer no apology for reproducing from the Veie fTiVam, the 
non-party orsran of “Clean Government” 
Party Accusations. the following deseripiion of the motives and 
character of each of the two great PoliticM 
Parlies in England according to the other, and that journal’s de3crip7 
tion of the motives characterstic of both as discovered during the 
present .\rmy CrisiH in Ulster. Referring to “the minor history of 
the grf)teHrjMe proceedings which led np to the Curragh incident,” 
the AVjc IV/M/'ffft says; — 

“ It wonld he difficult to find a better illustration offhe working 
“ of the. Party System than is conveyed iti this disastrous and ludic- 
“ rolls story. In order to illustrate onr meniiitig lot ns take first the 
Ministerial ver-ion of tlie atTidr. Ft runs more or less as follows: — 

A numVier of ardent democrats, raised to power by the direct will and man- 
date of the i)opu!a4;e. and having no thought in their minds s.ave the 
re.-icui- iif the oppn^.etl fiuiii all fomts of tyranny, reaolvwl to do 
jvistiee to the pioj.le of 1 1, •land. They find llnnr guixl intciilums 
friiHl rated by u treasotinblo conspiracy engineercfl by a very wicked 
man eulleil Edward (hirson. hor a time their u-liente humanity 
urges them to span- the wretclusl fellow and his nnforr.unatc diqavi. 
At last., however, the mailer g(H« loo far, and Ihesti men, as iTavu 
ill battle as tlcy are generous in ^il■lory, de<-ide on iv.soiute loitiod. 
Put the infamous I’arson has meanwhile entered into an laMigue 
with a nnndx'r of haughty aristocrat le oftieeis wlio. hating Liberty 
and lletnoc.riW’y. refuse to earr^' out the f'rders of the People I'he 
(lovenr.neiit therefore, app(5als, to the nation to save itself from mili- 
tary tyranny by rallying to the .-U]H)orL of its eho.scn ehampious. 

“ That ia one story. N('W for the other. 


A gang of low-horn ond low-minded rnmans having (.btidned power 
by apiiealing to gratify the passions of the nmllifude, wish to 
gratify the hate and envy felt by (he horrible Papists of Ireland 
towards our nobler race. Tins they juopose to do by hiuuling over 
to the rack an*l the .stake the loyal I’roteslaJif people of ’‘IJlsUsr.’’ 
Thes(‘ tii'av(! fellows rightly resolve to resist ami '.heij- martial valour 
iiiHlanlly strikes terror Into the hearts or the eonspiratois. 'J'hey 
Hcr that ihiTe. is nothing for it hut to massacre th*> whole lutpnhdion 
of'dlisier" forthwith. This they rmilve to do, but their plans ar«) 
thwiutei' by the noble Ihitisli huldier, who doelaru, tliat hu will 
have no part in the work (.f ohsK!. Tlie (lovuuuieui letiies hudiud, 
and the nidion is called upon to exe< rate in abortive at.McithiS 
and to applaud the rudile refusal of the Army to .■w-rve if. 

“ One «c«H at mice how Muilling are both theae nurratives, how 
“ well they fit in with each other, how excellently heth arc adapted 
“ to eleciioneering purpoaes, and how ahaorluTifr must he tlic conlro- 
“ veray as to wl.ich is the true version of the affair In the i xcitcuiant 
“of auoh a controversy (? who) would not forget the paltry matter 
“ (d having 4d. a week docked from his wages or being Heeced by 
“ Government contractors who have let Ministers into a good thing 
“ on the ground floor? 

“ And now, for a change, let us talk about the truth. 

A auiivll team of professional jK)liticians. oo-opferl hy other professional 
peilitieians m d liniifued by very wealtliy men wiio expect some 
Tet.irn for llieii innncy, in receipt ot huge suhjies out of the Uui<|( 
and ull 'ily indifferent to everyildng bet the r* Icntion ul thuei, 
a viaries, is m eonRivlernble diHtres.s. These gentlemen ere ;o distress 
ttrslly. b(s-ause they have Iksu) |)nid by the great emplcyers to pass 
a law for the regunentatiou of their workpeople which has mel with 
an nm xp'.ctevl measure of resistauee, and, stieondly, lieveHUM- soute of- 
theni have iMcn eanghf taking a secret eofiunission froii a Govern- 
ment (.hintnu'.tor and subreynently lying abrvat it. The other team 
of professtonal politicians, not yet in receipt of ssl.'whis. would 
doubtless iike to have its turn at them, but it does not. want to tight 
on eitlier of these isHues l>ecaa.sc in the first ewte it is paid by the 
same great e.’nployers who ordered the jifon'Sjdd unpatpular bill from 
the othe: team and in the second c.ast! because it is ko»iwn tliat when 
once public curiosity as to the prtvceeding Ixvgins It is im]X)HgjblotO 
say where it will end. Both teams have, therefwr. a cuirmion fnto- 
rest in diverting public attention from tbeue questions to some tMiber 
topic. The obvious other topic is Ireland. The two verinpk^ , 
narratives set out aht)VO are thereforr", devised imd the nctte^ittBjrjr 
evidence manufactrired to support them. In this they derive grekt 
assMit*ince fntm a lawyer belonging to the “Opposition,'’ who had 
itme a good deal |nrofc.s«iou^ly to help the members ol tlSS 
“Ministtrinl” team out of their setTct commission diffioulty. 

“ Tbst is tim real story. Can either team fight an eleoiioo Oft 
“ that? OeUtaiDlj nol. Then let it be snppressed,” 

We oftftnpt liayr .that we altogether agree with tb« iVW 
Wimess’s dtmoription of British politloians; hut who din Mtf -tkiit 
onr oontemporary had in tho' least exaggerated what one party 
is saying of the other 7 And yet we hear that an Engliah iotor 
of an Indian College not ton thoasand miles away froih ^ Delhi 8^* 
ha will not shal|» bamfs with a member of the Board of kis employee 
^Ooaose the lattor has expreaaed strong dtaapproral of tha foraig* 
pMioy of ^r Edward Grey and Mr. Asqnlth In relation to Tar|i^ 
ai|4 other ll'witm at atea and Magdonm, although jewmed 
fetaoc dam not aieert that U»# pweant jonrrtaltat errif de»Ied » Midift 
Miwelarft akd their wihie wadteifid tloy4 
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<}oorgeft th» title of gentleman. In fact, he is prepared to sorear 
* before my nnmlwr of Jutticc'^ of the Peace that he d ».*!3 not bolitwo 
the Lord Chief .lurtice of and a foriner IJiuler ^•‘eretary 

of State for India, or, for the matter of that, two former Uoder- 
Socretarioii, to tw low diahonext swindlers. It is quite possible that 
the peccant joarnalist is a Radical, and, like all who have «ind ‘rgone 
^venfor a year the simdrying process of the Indian sun, the learned 
Professor is by now a high-born, well-bred, pleasaut-maimored Tory ! 


In a recent issue of Punch its well-known “Obarivarla'’ columns 
contain the following: — “Oil has been dis- 
Sad Lack of Humoui . “c‘‘verod in S')nialilund, and it is rumoured 
“timt the Government is at last about to 
“realise that its obligations t > our friendlies demand a forward move 
“against the .Mull ilj.” We have ,w been noting ior sometime the 
tremendous deolin * in humour in our jovial couteuiporary, but that it 
ahould have come to this! I) >es /’«ro7i retlly hope (o raise a laugh 
out of the merest cummonplaoes of the East 7 Try another, my 
friend! 


Wb do not know what purpose is served by Reuter’s cabling to 
India news of accidents involving injuries or loss 
Tram Car latest is not a railway but a 

Casualties. tiamway collision on Blackfriar’s Bridge in 

which fourteen persons received severe injuries 
requiring attending to in a hospital, besides many others who 
received minor injuries. But even if such news must be import- 
ed into India, what about the cxjrort of similar news to Eng- 
land to establish the balance of trade in such news 7 if tram cars 
in the English metropolis deserve such publicity, what have the 
tram cars in onr Indian Metropolis done to deserve such neglect? 
If we had had anything to do with the Delhi Tramways Com- 
pany wo woiiM have knocked down Reuter’s man here the first 
time we met liitn in a lonely lane, or, l)etter still, we would 
have invited him to take a ride in one of the Company’s tram 
ears at “ owner’s risk” rates. 


Thb Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has dismiftsed the 
appleal of Mr. Channing Arnold agitiust the 
The Arnold Cane- judgment of .Sir Charles P..x, Chief Judge 
of the Burmah Chief Court, who had sentenced 
Mr. Arnold to a year’s simple imprisonment on the ground that he 
had libelled Mr. Andrew, the District Magi4rafe, over hi.s aotir,n in 
the McCormick case. Our readers would no doubt still remmuber 
the C8se since we had drawn the attention of Ooverument to Mr. 
Arnold’s vf*ry serious .allegations against Mr, Andrew, and had iibso 
published for some time the vertiatlm report of the proceedings fo 
the Magistrate’s Court in the libel ca.',e. .Although In doing our duty 
the first consideration with «s is not whether it is “safe ” to do so, 
wo may take it that even in India it is quite safe to approve of the 
Tiftws of an EngHsK Tory newspaper, and whether we would have 
otherwise hesita /«d to say the same thing or not, we can have no hesita- 
tion now in echoing the words of the J^jutetator that ‘M r A mold is a n»an 
“of cmscience and courage, who h«b>vod he was etauding up for 
“the injured and the oppressed. Therefore, even if he blundered and 
“even if he deserved puniahtnent .... he also deserves our 
“sympathy. The trade of a journalist would be a very ign )b!e one 
“if it were not for the sparU which inspired Mr. Arnold.” VV« 
may franWy stat^ — and wo have stated it repeatedly whet) journals 

like the Ttmet have contravened against this view quite recently 

that we dislike equally with the Spectator the notion of “ le-trlal by 
newspaper.” But in order to appraise the value of the judgment 
delivered by Lord Shaw it is only right and just that wc should have 
regard to the cironmstances of the case and not content ourselves 
merley with the decision that their Lordships of the Privy Council 
“ will Immhly advise His Majesty that the Appeal be dismissed.” 


Iji {airneae to Mr. Arnold we reproduce the letter uf the junior 
connsel for him to the Spectator and part of 
Mr» AypoUs Cottusel the letter to the Nation. Mr. David Aleo 
^ tHo Wilson writing to the SjHctator says: — “Vour 

“readers will see in Wedussday’s T/ws the 
“Privy Council jndgipent, wWch is what is called in the East the 
* guess ' of English Courts of Justice, io the Arnold case. There 
^ ih* ' iMwie fiMiSk -risw 

or ptotection attaches to the pablie aets of a Judge which 
“eaemplf htm, In regSrd to diem, from free and adverse ooDmeul’. 
“Their Dhrdsbipa may be assured that, for a century or longer, tU 


“judgement in (his case will be subjected to ‘free and adverse commenfv 
“in .Asia. But here I will only mention the logical blunder 
“which vitiates its arguincit, and which it whs my duty to rise Hud 
“mention when it was delivered. Their Lordships say that ‘all the 
“libels, in so far as ihej were asRertions of fact, were admitted to be 
“false.’ What I had to remind their Lordships of was that neither 
“Sir Robert Finlay nor myself made any such admission, but only 
“did not allege the truth. This correction was accepted, and it makes 
“ ‘printer’s pie’ of their argument. The reason why we relied on ‘good 
“faith* only, and did not undertake to allege the entire truth, was 
“that the evidence to prove the truth of the libels was not on record, 
“It had bciu excluded by Sir Charles Fox in (he Lower Court, and 
“he had declined to allow argnnient nboiit it. Moreover, nnder the 
“Indian IViiul Co Ic, ‘good faith’ mils a sufllcicut defence.” Uo 
supplements this information in a letter to the Nation in which he 
states: — “.Mr. Arnold wa.s not all. )wed to give evidence on hi.s own 
“behalf. lie might answer que.stiuns put by tbe C!ourt. If a man 
“accii.scd makes an additional Rlnteinent in Burma, the law docs not 
“nsjuire it to be recorded, and it seldom is. Thus, in the Count 
“of tiie magistrate, Mr. Coulvo, wlm o'i>mntit ted \lr. .Vrnold for trial, 
“Mr. Arnold, in addition to answering (picstions, made, a hmg slato- 
“nient, which duly appiarod in the newspujrer reports ; but not a 
“word of it was, or l)y law was required U. be, recorded by Mr. Cooke, 
“or cuHHiderod by their Lordships.” .As regards the facts of the 
case itself, Mr. Arnold’s conduct and the judgment and their effect 
in India, he writes to> iUo Spectator as iollows : — “The in’e.eptcd facts, 
“on which their Lordship.s concur with Sir Charles Fox, are that in 
“IDll Mr. McConniiik, a rubber-plantation-startcr in Mergiii district, 
‘‘look to his house n little Mobaiued.m girl of abont eleven, cnlled 
“Aina, and detained her till .Inly. ‘lie admitted,’ ^aid Sir Charles 
“Fox, ‘he hud examined the <hild ... a thing no man with a 
“proper sense of decency sin uld have done. . His treatment 

“of the mother horscif when she went and asked for the child and 
“of the relations . also was inexcusable.’ The child’s father 

“sent for her in vain, and died without seeing her again. Mr. Buchanan, 
“the Sub-divisional Magistrate, issued a warrant for abduction, and 
‘•recorded an opinion that Mr. McCormick should be committed for 
“iri.d for abduction and rape. Their Lordships e xpress confidence 
“in lire good fulih of Mr. Buchaiian Mr. Andrew, the District 
“Magistrate, admitUd being on friendly teims witli Mr. JMcCormick, 
“and refused to commit him for trial, giving as his finding that 
“Mr, McCturuick’s motives liad I'ccn ‘pure and philanthropic.* 
“Their Lordships say they do not ag'xc with that opinion, and 
“indeed, that la foitunale. It is an insult to common-sense and 
‘ resented accordingly. An indignant European wrote t(» Mr. Arnold, 
“an editor in Rangoon, ami after long delay, and when he found 
“no further inquiry cotdd be olduioeil. Mr. Arnold denounced the 
“conduct of Mr, Andrew as u ‘imH kt'ry of Biilisb justice.’ Me used 
“strong language which tSir (7harlcs I'nx’s ruling as to evidence 
“prevented his counsel justifying; and, indeed, it is a pity he went 
“beyond the notorious facts not now di-i[)uted, for they are sufilicicuUy 
“scandalou.'^. But oven ii he did wrong, which I cannot admit, 
“his punisiimeiit has be«‘U out of all juoporLion to his offence. The 
“parity d his motives b.:ts never be.en questioned. If his conduct 
“be regtirded fairly all round, he has rouJered tlie greato.st possible 
“service to the Empire by showing to the Asiatics an English gentle- 
“man sacrificing himself and going to gaol io his zeal for ju.sticc to 
“a little Moiiauiedaii girl he had luver seen. Asiatics can appreciate 
“this even better than we. They believe in family life more than w© 
“do. Tlie Mohanu'dans therealsmts in particular are zealous puritans, 
“to whom Europt an sexual laxity, such as they sec it there, is an 
“abomination, if this case Joes not drive tlioiu into sedition, it 
“will bo in spite of our (7onrts, and because the martyr for justice 
‘ is an Englishman. What more than any other detail in this case 
“ha.s infnriated the vVsiatics is Sir Charlas Fox's statement that, 
“by taking and keeping away a girl as Mr McUormick did, a maa 
“emuniita no offence unless the woman from whose immediate custody 
‘ he takes the child can be brought forward to say she did not give 
“consent. 'This seems little less tlian, what the Judge certainly never 
“intended, free licence to the most shameful traffic in children, a 
“crying evil in Burma. If the Judge’s law is right — and their 
“Lordships do not repudiate it— thou there muet be legislation at 
“once, or we shall lose the loyalty of every clean-minded Mohomedan 
“and Burman in Asia. Already we have strained them very sore.” 


1b the coarse of his letter to the Nation Mr. Wilson makes the 
following appeal to Government and to 
The Duty <rf journalists, and we hope it will not go in 

GoveiriimeAt anJ d vain. He writes : “Instead uf holding a 
“fresh enquiry, os they should have done, 
“the ionol authorities wreaked their wrath 
“on Mr. Arnold, at the public expense. All the money spent ag tihatt 
“bln io the orinunal proceedings just ended, and all the money being 
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\*t^**^ ® cifil iolt ati'll peodiog, ooue oat of the pabltc parae. 
*U Oftljr the exeoatiTo aatfioriUae Jroeir vrfaat the people are aajiog 
**aboiit Utein, tb«j would know that the waate of tnonej ia a atnaU 
**part of the miMobief they are doing ; and it ia all futile. They 
. ** ^cannot paint mud.' I appeal to all the honeat journaliata and 
^‘editora the Empire to atand by Mr. Arnold, and demand that 
**ihe civil oaae atop at once, and that a payment of coats in the 
**crimioal case be made to him. The pnnishment he ha already 
**suffered cannot be jaalifled. If hia fellow- journalists fail to help 
‘‘him, then they will defier ve to be called — 

“ ‘A servile race by folly cursed, 

“Who truckle most when treated iorat. ’ 

We offer our humble but emphatic suppt^rt to this appeal, and we 
trust Government would not deny a braye and honest Englishman, 
whose lm|,)erial<Hm is a thing we can afl understand and appreciate, 
such an act of grace. 


Loru Curzom’s recarring assaults on New Delhi seem to have 
grown a regular item of his Lordships 
New Delhi. parliamentary programme. No one, of course, 

would grudge him the luxury of these per- 
formances if they serve to keep his interest in Indian affairs alive. 
Ex-proconsuls of his super-sensitive temperament can hardly bear 
the agony of a least suggestion that they are beginning to be for- 
gotten. It is only natural, therefore, that they should clutch at 
•very opportuuity to remind the world that they existed, that they 
knew a thing or two and that but for their presence things might be 
infinitely worse. Lord Cureon’s periodical deliverances against 
New Delhi reveal the ox-viceroy in a strange and wonderful ligiit. 
Bis excessive concern about the “cost” is supremely amusing. Ho 
believes it would run up to fiftecu or sixtoeo millions sterlings. He 
thinks it is utterly unjustifiabte and the revenues of tlie Indian taxpayers 
would be wasted. It should do one’s heart a world of good to hear 
from Lord Curzon a plea on behalf of the Indian taxpayer and his 
burdens. We may assure his lordship that he is in no danger of 
being forgotten in this cot'ntry, India remembers him only too well 
and cannot for a long time forget that some of the acts and measures of 
his regime were not exactly conceived in sympathy with the interesls of 
the Indian taxpayer. Ho held his Durbar at Delhi — periiaps the only 
place suitable tlien for that “ritual of the State” — and the pomp and 
' oircurostance, with which he surrounded himself, and the display of 

i barbaric wealth and the cloth of gold did cott some little trifle to the 

lodlan revenues. His twelve Labours of Hercules had to be paid 
; for generously, and his “missions” were no beggarly enterprises dtKtmed 

' to starvation at their birth. His elaborately -planned excursion into 

i Tibet and hi«i (smiewhat inglorious promenade in the P'Tsian Gulf 
bad (heir bills. The wheels of the adminie.lration were ceaselessly 
oiled and new and costly wheels were created within wheels. The great 
ex* viceroy had a sneaking wish to play the Grand Mogul, and the traces 
: ^ of his extrovngsnt freaks still testify to his a<d)iiig desire to crystallise 

i < bia “Imperial Idea” in some abiding syniliol. Tltc Victoria Memorial 

Hall has yet to be completed and may it grow to be a worthy monu- 
ment of a great ep<»ch! Lord (^ursoti did n<'t grudge the cost when ho 
aet to uooceive, like Titan, » memorial to be asioointed witli his rule. 

|AU these sots and measures cost the taxpayer to the tuuc of 
i f some millions sterling. This expenditure, we may be told, was 

}ustifi<<d In the interests of internal security and administrative 
f; : •flicienoy. Exaolly so. Cannot the change of capital to Delhi be 

{ jasUtled precisely on this score! 


Loro Cvnros, however, thinks otherwise and condemns the transfer 
, on higher grounds of policy. He does not 

Vested Interests. think that the Government would be able to 

govern more sympathetically aed effectively 
from Delhi. In his opinion, an official capital is being created on an arti- 
ficial and arbitrary site, “which might have a mechanical existenoo but 
“never real vitality unless it represented the needs of Government and 
“the real lolereai of the jwople.” He did not doubt that “the 
“general 0 ).>iuum in India was steadily hardening against this 
“policy, while ootmoerdial India was seriously questioning the advis* 
“ability of thna s{>Mdmg all these millions when so much was wanted 
“for siKJial and commercial progresh.” For a sympathetic and effective 
government what is really waa.teti is ne t so mnoh a partioular locality 
at a partioular type of ruiers. We are familiar with the Calcutta 
argument about the Qorernment of India thus shutting themselves 
away from the main cnnretits of enlightened and progreesive opinion. 
We would, however, like to know what tliis “enlighteued and pro- 
gressive opinion,” in sober feet, amonnts to. No one can seriously be 
asked to believe that the Qovernment in its pre- Delhi days was an 
obedient instruraenl of the iodependeni Bengsli Press, or that it 
readily daoced to the tones of public demonstratioos in the streets 
of Oalotttta. The noUe and tomtiU ofthe place might have ooea«> 
atonaly got on its nerrae and led it to convulsive action h«re and 


there. Delhi is at a safe distance from partisan elai^jllt MJW 
Government can, if it so desires, sscertain the directlbi bl M i l i i 
pnblic opinion without the least difficnlty from thil «^il ifi4 
detached position. What is really meant by the cnrrsnti Of “enlight- 
ened and progressive opinion” are the views and opinlofie Of tho 
Enropean commercial interests in Calcutta. They have lost tbelir 
close Uuich with the Ooveroment of India and are afraid litet thcjf 
might lose their old influence over Government policy, they am 
powerful ; some of the most resourceful Anglo-Indlafi |)apcrs itt 
Calcutta are on their back ; they have influential frieodl amongst th« 
Conservative party in England ; and the amount of doImI and agita- 
tion tliey have been able to create in consequence is out ol alt pro- 
portion to their importance and deserts. Does the Govimmcnt o( 
India virtually exist that a few prosperous and fat busioesa ooocenui 
in Calcutta may grow fatter and more prosperous? Is pttblio mone# 
tc be poured on construction of new railways and rollin|l|‘atock vrita 
the sole object that the Calcutta company- promotor ana his sham- 
holders may earn huge dividends 7 Has every pclioy ifid mcaanri 
of Government, which is responsible for the progress and welhire of 
810 millions of mere Indians, to submit itself to the /aHM of tha 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce ? It is such ludicrous dootrines m 
these that Lord Curzon has been got to advocate in fbo House of 
Lords. The bathos of it all l>ecoines all the more glaring when the 
orator is driven to reinforce his arguments by a solemn reference to 
the needs of education and saoitation and social progress in India. 
The Statesman* $ passion for tho growl h of primary education and 
sanitation in India is well-known. Its attitude i(>wards Mr, GokbalsV 
Elementary Education Bill has not yet passed out of the memories 
of the people. Its treatment of all non-official demands in the 
Legislative Councils for larger allotments for sanitary reform has been 
violently sarcastic. And yet, when the tirade against New Delhi ha# 
to be penned, even the Statesman is forced to indite as iolluws : — “II 
“would, we suspect, be highly iiHtruclivo to Ihe Secretary of State if 
“he spent a leisure I our in calculating how many of the millions of 
“children in India now doomed to be illiterate could have received 
“a sound primary education if only twelve niillioos sterling were 
“available for the purpose, how many waterless villages conld be Supplied 
“with tanks for alike sum, or how many of the sick and ailing C(»uld 
“havcl>oen provided with medical relief” This sudden access of 
enthusiasm for primary education, village tanks and medical relief in 
quarters where such absurd and imjKiHsible pr(>positions could not be 
seriously entertained a short limo ago, is little short of the miraculons. 
Lord Hardinge’s desertion of Calcutta is haviug portentous effects. 
The heresies of yesterday are becoming the articles of a new and 
liberal creed to-day, and we wish he could devise more coupa as sudden 
and startling as this oncalnxit the change of capital, if only to bring 
more heretics to the ranks of tho faithful anJ thus accelerate the pace of 
true “social progress” in India. 


Works of varying degrees of merit on India and Egypt have grown 
to be a distinct feature of the publishing 
Elngland and Egypt. season in England. They furnish in a 
sense a measure of the interest that the 
British democracy has begun to take in Indian and Egyplien affairs. 
Most of these works arc not of any abiding value. They are frankly 
partisan in their views, or record the fleeting impressions of cold- weather 
tourists who visit these countries to satisfy their craving for the novel 
and the picturcsqne. Works of real merit with deep insight and breadth 
of view are rare. Unless men with abundant imagination and aympathy 
apply themselves to the study of the Indian and Egyptian pronlema 
and state their oonclusi-ms with frankness and ability, the Britigli de- 
mocracy will have but an imperfect idea of its responuhilitfsa 
towards tho races ttiat are under the Bt itish tutelage at the pfeeeni 
time. Tho ephemeral mans of literature on the snbjeots only 
serves to increase its dislike for outlandish topics; and it id 
content to leave the conduct of affaifs in these tHraotries. 
to the discretion and judgment of that infallible i|lafcrQO|«Bi 
of government, “the man on the spot.” Mr. Sido<9 mw 

book, Egypt in Transition, which has just been published, a^psart 
to hare been out of the common run. Mr. Low has made as eic- 
tenaive study of public affairs in England and abroad; he in a ' fBlM* 
of discernment and considerable literary skill. We hav« nok y«i 
seen the book, but according to the various press notices H in 
considered to be a work of exceptional merit and a valnabln con- 
tribution to the study of Egyptian problems. Lord Oimmnr itt 
his Introduction to the volnme says that it IS h lively and very tmst-, 
worthy account of the present condition of nffain in the Vsliey of 
the Nile. Mr. Low deals with the develoj^ent of tIM Sudair 
under the Anglo-Egyptian rule and with the prenenieondtrion of Utiogf 
in Egypt. His observations and oonclauoai'iArt^ to the latter nirn 
stated to be somewhnt as follows, ^e is Pfoiki d the work nrhit 
eountrymen. Egypt is still bordehed hjf OMl 4nd^ the renimvellC 
of the fetters of tito Oapitnatione, urgently neOled es it is, seem •• 
far off as ever. The people are nwh mold tl^ Ip thf . 
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C^iristlMi Power* He speaks of Egjptiao Kationalism without 
•ynpathj, he nerertheless accepts the programoae of training Egypt 
for self- gorrmnent; hot he contends that it will take long time to 
carry out. He rejects the establishment of a Protectorate as "an 
act of bad faith and a gratiiitons insnit to our Mobamedan fellow- 
•abjeets throughout the Empire." He notes the immense material 
profinress achieved by irrigation and the general hnanoial prosperity. 
Female education is becoming popular. He speaks in high terms 
of Lord Kitchener, and of his two chief measures, the Five Feddau 
Law and the new Constitution. On the other hand, he is impressed 
with a remarkable increase of serious crime, a large part of which 
goes unpunished. He thinks that it is in some ways a rather 
thankless task that confronts England in Egypt. "We are not popular 
"in Egypt. Feared wo may be by some; respeisted by many others ;but 
"really liked by very few. It has been a diOicnlt experiment, which 
"seemed foredoomed to failure; it is creditable to many Euglishmeu 
"and some Egyptians that it has been, on the whole, a success." 
Mr. Low’s observations and conclusions are not very original, nor do 
pome of them accord with more independent testimony. His aversion 
to Egyptian Nationalism reveals his augle of vision, jwhich is almost 
identical with that of the Tory Imperialisni. How far a writer, 
who is nnable to appreciate tiie most hopeful sign nf a country’s 
Titality, can give us a true insight into its aiiuirs we need 
not pause to judge, f.ord Kitchener scotus to have created a 
b<>8t of his admirers and Mr. Low burns incense at his feet after 
the prevailing fashiou. Hut the "( V)n8titution’’ that the modern 
"Pharoah” has been pleased to confer on Egypt is, according to 
pome independent English observers, not much better than a farce. 

Rfiuter had infronied us some days ago about the " discovery " 
of some remarkable documents containing 
" Ducovery" variants on the text of the Koran which 

or Invention wpre to be published by the University Pi ess 

of Cauil>ridge. The cntirci Muslim World 
must be on the tiptoe of expectation and waiting with consuming 
anxiety for the great "Jiscevory" to see the light of day. In the 
meantime they may console thernsolvos with the following account 
pablished by the Times in its issue of the ^.’ith April: — "In a few 
weeks the University Press of Cambridge will publish oome 
remarkable documents belonging probably to the beginning 
of the 8ti» century, or to the end of the 7th, containing variants on 
tim text of the Koran ; they am contained in a palimpsest MS. 
purchased by I)r. Agnes Lewis in IRO.*!, in which the upper or 
later writing consists of extracts from the early Chrisuan Fathers. 
The handwriting of this book has been pronounced by the cxpeits 
of the Uritish Museum to belong to the end of the Pth century. 
The text of the Prater, lu^dium Jacobi and the Transifrs Marine 
in Syriac underlies the greater part of it. This was published by 
ilrs. Lewis in 1902, as No. XL of the series entitled Studia 
SinatUc'i. In her introduction she gave an account of live quires 
28 leaves, whose undorsoript is undoubtedly portions of the 
Korau, resembling the script of Plate LIX. in the Pal-eogrnpbical 
Society’s Oriental Series. Mrs. I.cwis tbouglit that they were 
parts of two MSS., one of which she named Koran 1. : the 
jther, Korim II. She contented hereelf with copying four liu.Ts 
from every page, the top and the b^'ttom ones, and two in the 
middle, which wore generally free of tl « upiier wri ing. She 

^oitght. not unnaturally, that as it is said, ‘ there are ^ no 
variants in the Koran’ ; and as llic reioaining 17 or IS lines 
on each page were only appe.aring dim'y through the closely- written 
A-rabio of tlie Christian script above them, she judged that 

Buthing she could gain from them would repay her for the 
ftrain on her eyes while deciphering sc difficult a text. So 

ike MS. lay in the owner’s library, until last November Dr. Alpohonse 
Mingana, for 18 years Professor of Semitic Languages 

in the Syro-Ohald«an Seminarv at Mosul, bcga/H to read No. 
XI. Studia Sinaitihi He saw at a glance from the number 
•f mci which adoru the margin of the Quranic pages that the 
Bodeciphered lines might be well worthy of bi^ attention. The 
tefeorred, with one exception, merely to the archaic spelliug of 
■ingle words : hot Or. Mingana's laborious decipherment of the 
text has had surprising results. He has established beyond doubt 
that iheae leaves are from three sonrees or more ; some of them 
written before thb Mahomet’s amanuensis, Zaid Ibn Tbabit, compiled 
the Uxtm ReceptMS of the Koran, after the Prophet’s death(.\. T>. 
(83). and before the Caliph Othman ordered the destruction of 
•H earlier copies or fragments of the sacred book of Islam (A. D. 
$52). The 85 pages which Dr. Mingana has deciphered show at 
Wat; the omission of four interpulationa. most of them being 
.$eotddd Improvements on Zaid’stext. For instance, Sura 17 be- 
f gilW "When we knelt” (not "When we blessed”) "round the Har&ra,” 
A, hhp® has been raised that we may yet see a lamentable gap 
filled^np in the bieti^oy of one of the world’s most famons books ; 
■aad that the beginning of a kind of criticism has been made 
which will bring us nearer to the real thoughts of the great 
▲n^ian Prophet,” / 
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The Privy Council and Indian Criminal Appeals. 

Luckily or unluckily not all of us are lawyers, and to many in India 
it will came with a shock of surprise that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy (/ouncil is not a Court of Criminal Appeal for India. And so long 
as there is no separation of the Judiciary and the Executive, so long as 
the Judges of the Chief Courts are appointed by the Executive, so long as 
all High Courts except one are under the Local Governments and so 
long as even that one exception, the High Court of Calcutta, is under 
the Home Department of the Government of India, the re-affirmation 
of Lord Shaw in the Arnold Case judgment, that the Privy Council 
is not a court to which those dissatisfied with the judgments of 
Indian courts in criminal cases can appeal, would cause no eud of 
apprehensions. 

Lord Sliaw quotes the words of Lord Kingsdown in the case of Tht 
Fallcland Islands Company v. 7'he Queen (1 Moore N. S. 312) that: 
" It may be asHumed that the Queen has authority by virtue of Her 
“ Prerogative to review the decisions of all colonial courts, whether the 
proceedings be of a civil or criminal character, unless Her Majesty has 
“ parted with such authority. Tut the tnconrenience of entettaining 
" such appeals in cases n/aslrictlg criminal nature is so great, the 
•'obstruction which it would offer to the adminet ration of justice in the 
" colonies is so obvious, that it is very rarely that applications Jo thie 
•• Board timilar to the present have been attended with success " 

Again, after citing the words of Lord W^atson in re Dillet(^H A. C. 
+i»9) to which the counsel for tbe appellant had referred, his Lordship 
said: " If tbe^ are to Iw interpreted in the sense thot wherever there has 
•' been a nusdiiection in any criminal case, leaving it uncertain 
" wbctlier that misdirection did or did not affect the jury’s mind, 
then in such oases a miscarriage of justice could be affirmed or 
“ assumed, then the result would be to convert the Judicial Committee 
" into a Court of Criminal Ilcview for the Indian and Colonial Empire. 
" Their Lordships arc clearly of opinion that no snch proposition is 
"sound. This Committed is not a Court of Criminal Appeal. It may 
" in general be stated that its practice is to the following effect: 
" It is not guided by its own doubts of the appellant's innocence or 
" juspicionoJ hisguilt. It will not interfere with the course of criminal 
"law unless there has been such an interference with th« 

‘ .iciuentary rights of an accused as has placed him outside the 
"pale of regular law, or, within that pale, there has been a vtola- 
" tion of the natural principles of justice so demonstratively 
"manifest as U> convince their Lordships first, that the result arrived 
"at was opposite to the result which their liordships would themselves 
"have reached, and secondly, that the same opposite result wonld 
“ have been reached by the local tribunal also if the alleged defect 
"or misdirection had been avoided. 

Referring to another case, Lanier v The King (L. R. 1914 A. C 
221), Lord 8haw goes on to say : “ It was pointed out that the inter- 
"*fere uoe wa.s not on any matter of form, but because of mattere lying at 
" the vety fenmdation of justice (the Judge had been a Judge in his own 
" cause), justice liad ‘ gravely and injuriously ‘miscarried ’ Tjanier 
•• stands as a /air type oj almost thk only cask in which the 
••Board would advise the interposition of /Its Majesty the King 
•• with the course of criminal justice in the colonies or dependent 
••cies That kxtueme cask is this, that it most bb bstablishrd 

• nEMONSTRATlVBLY THAT JUSTIB ITSELK IN ITS VBRY BOODATIOKS 
" HAH IIHRN SlThVKRTKO, AND THAT IT IS THKREKOllK A MATTER 

"OP oknebal Imperial concern that by way ok an appeal 
"TO THK Kino it re then restored to its rumitpol pobitioe 

" IN TH.AT PAUr OK THE EmPIRK. 

We have very carefully road these passages of Lord Shaw’s judg- 
ment over and over again, and compared them with the passage from 
liord Kingsdown’s judgment ciU;d by his Lordship, and we humbly 
submit that his Lordship has distinctly narrowed down the pounds 
on which alone he would accept a criminal appeal from 
the colonies and the dependencies. Compare the of 

Lord Shaw with those of Lord Watson in re Di I let. Lord Watson 
observed that "the rule has lieen repeatedly laid down and has been 
"invariably followed that Her Majesty will not review or interfere 
“with the course of criminal proceedings unless it is shown that by 
"a disregard of the forms of legal process or by sorao violation of 
"the principles of natural justice or otherwise substantial and grave 
"ininstics has been done.” Do these words convey the same mew- 
ing as Lord Shaw’s interpretation of them? Before interfering His 
Lordship wonld almost invariably require tbe trying Jud^e to act as 
shamelesBly as the Judge did in Lanier s case when "he .... was s 
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“member of the family conncil which inatigated the proceedinga aod 
“biroaelf was a party to appointing two bnrristcrs to condnct the 
“proaecation aod arranged about thoir fee,” and, as the report atatea, 
“the Coonael for the Crown very projx*rly admitted that he could 
“Dot contend that any jury upon the eridence aubmittej would have 
“ocmricted the crime.” If lianier’a, then, is “a fair 

“type of almost the only case” in which the Privy Council would 
interfere, we must clearly understand that for almost all those who 
honeatiy aod with good reason believe that injustice has been done to 
them the higlieNt Court of Ap{>«al, even in a case in which the 
Local tioveriiment is directly concerned as a party, would in several 
Profincos b<? a Court of which the Judges are appointed by the same 
Local Ooveroraent. 

But we submit that in the “oxtrenier case” when "Juntice it 
*^in itt vny Joundntiom hun heen nu/ivtirted," and “t( ta there- 
'^forA a matter of general Imperial conerm that . . .. it he 
'‘then reatored to ita rightful position in that //art of the 
Empire'\ surely it is the duty of His Majesty’s servants to 
draw Ills Majesty’s atteni-ion to such a grave situation kuo motu instead 
of waiting for the appeal of one of His Majesty’s subjtxsts 
who may be too poor or too much afraid to present it. Cri- 
minal justice is in its origin nothing but private revenge; but 
in all civilized states it has now become ntjcecsary for the vindication 
of the might and dignity of the Htate itself. This the basis of the 
distioction between cognisable and non-cognisable, compoundable and 
non-compoundal)lo eases. If tiio Police can take cftgnisanco of 
certain oases without a complaint from the party aggrieved, and the 
Magistrate and Judge can proceed to deal with the accused in spite 
of his having heeo furgiven by the aggrieved parly, so that the dignity 
aod puissance of tlie State be vindicated, is it right to wait for a 
criminal appeal from a person unjustly accused and unjustly punished 
in India by a Judge “who had been a •fudge in bis own cause” before 
justice, itself subverted in its very foundations, could be restored by 
His Majesty to its rightful position in that p.arl of the Flrnpire, or, in 
the words of liord Morley in “their Lord'thips’ only Empire? ” 
We trust the matter will not bo left here, but will bo taken up by the 
political bodies of India and by all those who are interested in the 
maintenanoa of justice which is the bedrock fot the British Empire 
in tbie country. 

Taking the very extreme case mentioned by Lord Shaw in hit 
judgment, let ua examine whether there may not arise cir- 
oumstanoes in India very analogous to the case of the 
judge being a judge in his own cause. “Love thy neigh> 
neighbour as thysel!” is no doubt a counsel of perfection; but the 
altruism oo which it is based is universally accepted as an ideal . Such 
altruism is more difficult or less aocordiug as the love of one’s 
neighbour coincides or conllicts with the love of oneself. For 
instance, if our neighbour also claims some land that wc claim os 
ours, it is not easy to accept our ueighbour's claim as just ot. the 
ground that wc should love him as we love ourselves. On the 
other hand, if a third jM^rson also claims some land which our 
neighbour claims as his, and wo fear that this third person 
may subsequently also lay claim to some land that we regard 
M ow/vi, then the counsel of perfection conics well within the 
pale of “practical politics”, and we can easily love our neighbour 
at onmivos. To come to closer grips with reality. Is it or is it 
not a tact that there is a strong eapirit de cor/u among Anglo-Indians 
which generally gives them a strong i>ias in favour of /Vuglo-lnJians.* 
lu apite of the lion. Sir Harry Stephen’s opinion. Sir John llees 
apparently belie, ves that Bengatiw juiics hav(» sucli a rooted rM'tal 
prejudice that they are “uuwiliing to convict Bengalis of so caded 
political crimes,” and *wc do not see why a Bengalee may not say 
the same thing of Anglc-rndiun.H in oaso.s iu which the psrtics are 
Indian and Anglo-Indian. W« know tiiat many members of tM Indian 
Civil Service accuge Sir Homy Cotton of f*eing a renegade vimply 
lieeanse he honestly criticise.^ si.me of the incNitable failiugs of the 
Service. In the Cawnpnre M' s.pic rase, to many Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Civilia’hv the case of Mijssrs. Tyler and Sim was tlwur 
own case. In this veiy caa'\ already “An OtRcial" has 
lieooiue indignant at the sympuiby of the Speet ~ho- for Mr. 
even though it is qnalifisd bv the a.^seition that Mr. 
Arnold has got what he Jesiervfid. He writes to that jonnisl: — 
“ What Mr. Arnold d’d was to acews*^ a public oflicial of disgraceful 
“conduct without sufficient ressi'n to bclic\o that the accusation 
“ was true and with some I’cason l.>elievc that the liccusation was 
“false. All the Courts have held that the refusal of that public 
“ official to take tlh' liue which Mr. Arnold julvocated was justified. 
“ In these circumstances I regret to observe your opinion that 
“ Mr. Arnold stnn’o to follow a Hgh standard of journalistic condnct. 
“ In my ojunioo. that high standard should include due caro and 
“attention before publicity is given to soandalous accusations. No 
“ amount of allegwl sympathy with the oppressed can excuse the 
“reckless use of the power of publicity. .And in the estimation of 
“ moiivM, the desire to make a sensation and to gain impor- 


“tance cannot be overlooked.” We ourselves experienced that the 
publication of the proceedings of Mr. Arnolds’ case by the Comrad* 
was distasteful to many Anglo-Indians who plainly showed it in 
tliftir conduct in a way injurious to us. We are, therefore, right in 
saying that circumstances may, occasionally arise in which judgea 
and juries may become prejudioed against a man like Mr. Arnold 
who shows that he has both conscience and courage. 

In such cases would it be altogether wrong to suspect 
that a judge was the judge in his own cause? Technically, b# 
would not be a “member of the family council which instigated the 
“proceedings,” aod the action of Government it.self would save him 
from being “a party to appointing two barristers to condnet 
“the prosecution and arrange about tlieir fee.” We do not suggest 
in the least that Sir Charles Fox was actuated by such motives. 
But if be had been, would there have been anything so obviously 
on the surface as in Lanier’s case which could have induced Lord 
Shaw to restore justice, itself .subverted in its very foundations, to 
its rightful position in Bnrroah? We wish we were satisfied that 
their Lcrdship.-i of the Privy Council uinl. rMtand any more than 
other Englishmen who swear by “ the man on the spot” the 
actual state of affairs in this part of tlio British Empire. There 
ia, no doubt, an eminent Indian who sits on the Bench of the 
Judicial Committee; but we cannot say what share he bos in 
influencing the judgment o^ his colleagues. We do not refer here 
to a particular case, but to the general conditions governing the 
administration of justice in criminal cases in India, and we feel that if 
their Lordships of the Privy Council know (hem as well as we do, they 
would certainly feel inclined to modify even the words of Lord Rings- 
down in the case of The Falkland Inlands Company v. The (dneen., let 
alone the modification of their own more rigid views. Far from 
offering any “obstruction” to the administration of justice in India, 
it is “obvious” that (ho frequent interference of His Majesty in 
cases like the one under review would facilitate the administration 
of real justice. As for the “inconvenience,” surely the appellant has 
to bear far more of it than the Privy Council and the Crown, even 
if ouuvenience and inconvenience can be regarded as words which 
are in their proper place in matters of such grave moment. 


Young India. 

in 

Tus Indian college, whether controlled by the State, or 'oy a public 
or a denominational body, is the hard, material setting in wliieh the 
thought-struggles of V’oung India reach a cri.sis and in many case* 
end in catastrophe. The Young Indian, who has passed out of th* 
college can never forgot the intoxication of the inomeot when ho first 
entered the Mecca of his intellectual hope. It marks the consuromo^ 
tion of a desire that bad been the tumult of bis blood ever sino* 
he came under the spell of the “B. A.” of bis town or neighl)ourhoo<l 
and was lost in rapt admiration of his immacniste views and way*. 

Ills parents show some hesitation at first and naturally count the 
Cost and risks of the “adventure”, but he overrides all considerations 
by his persistence, and gains his way iu tiieend. He packs his tbiug* 
and, armed with hU matriculation oertifiuate aod other ' chits” about 
his character and sciiool conduct, apjiears one fine moruiog within 
the precints of the college. If he is a Ilindu the range v>f bis choice of * 
college is wide, and he generally abides by the advice of his parent* 
or his friends. If be is a Mussalman, his gaze is usually 
fixed at Aligarh. In any case he goes to the college of his cheio* 
with feelings akin to one’s entering a sacred .shrine. For th* first 
week or two the youthful pilgrim is the victim of m huge bewildemient, 
and he takes in his iiupressions with a series of gasps. His meuto! 
picture of the place was a dignified abode (J grave, sedate ytfnng- 
roen filled with patriotic sentiment and spending their livos In 
tssaseless rounds of lectures im cmumuoal topics, on religious and social 
reform. What he actually sees are scattered little groups in tb« 
rooms and verandahs of tUe college hostels, engag^ in indolent 
gossip, which is punctuated at intervals by hissing sound* of 
mockery or peals of irreverent laughter. His aoimal spirits mny W 
roused by the hearty bounts of hilarity characteristic of youth, hut 
hi.s earlier pasture is shattered for ever. From the first moment of 
his arrival ho feels ignored. — nobody seems to care a scrap for that 
portentous event. Things go on shamelessly as before, as if nothing 
had happened so epoch-making as his coming to the college. H« 
feels an alien and out of tune. However, he -soon gats over this 
feeling — generally within a fortnight— a? he begins, to pick up the 
various threads of tlie inner relations of things around him and 
learn the freemasonary of the undergraduate talk, allusion and • 
gesture. He oven speedily lives down the smart of anger and 
insult that goes to his heart when the merciless college wits pok*. , 
fuD at his dress aod appearance aod hit off his angularities by soma 
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• flaming phrase on a scandalous nick-name, which sticks to him 
for the rest of his life and which renders his days empty of snnshiue 
and his nighu blccpleaii uud liidoous )ur weeks. Before he is for- 
mally admitted to the college he sees the Principal — generally n 
European geullemau of brief and snappish discourse and scrupulously 
correct and reserved in manner. The interview does not usually 
last beyond a couple of minutes, bat it leaves a lasting impression on 
the youth’s mind. 

When the “fresher” is thoroughly acclimatised with his surround- 
ings — the process does not usually take more than a couple of 
months — his intellectual and moral sensibilities come under 
vital stimuli through a multitude of new suggestions. They diink 
in the elixir of their life at every jwre. Fresh waves of thought and 
feeling flood his consciousness in his new atmosphere; and in the 
classroom, the library, the debating-hall, the play-ground, the 
dining-hall and in the free, daily Intercourse with his fellows ho 
sees glimpses of a sunnier and more gracious spirit than the spirit of 
the public school, which seems to pervade the life around him 
and reflect its radiance on all human things. A feeling of real 
intellectual freedom is born within him, and he oasts off, with a 
sense of mutinous joy, the numerous invisible chains that had held his 
spirit in thrall. This intellectual self-confidence would be perilously 
near anarchy but for the inexhorable limits impo.-ied by the psychology 
and previous training of the youth. It could he the real creative 
force in the development of his personality, hut it is very short-lived 
— it nsually dies, after a year or two of intermittent energy, for 
sheer want of uonriahinent. 

In the whole problem of Indian education no question can be 
of graver import than a careful and searching study of the causes that 
usually undermincvtlie intellectual self-confidence of Indian youths 
before they reach the end of their college career. That such a 
catastrophe actually happens in the majority of cases there can be no 
manner of doubt. What this catastrophe means in essence we will 
try to make clear presently; but before passing on to its discussion 
we wish (0 draw to it the utmost attention of every intelligent 
stedont of the Indian educational environment. Young India is 
the product of Western education. It is no doubt full of hope. To 
all outward seeming it does not lack energy or the vigour of con 
virtion. It seems to be confident of India’s future and tryi.rjg to 
lather up its forces for pushing on full steam ahead. But is its 
heart really stout with the courage that never quails? Is it 
oot torn with doubts? Is not its faith as yet a mere ex- 
pression of the instinct of self-proseveratioa? Is it i«,beolutoIy 
fture of its path and its goal? Frankly, Young India is not only 
half-hearted and nervous with strange fears, but its faith has not 
also struck roots into the soil and its ideals have not yH emerged 
from the cloudhtud. It yearns for faith, ceriittide, conviction, for 
some sure and straight path. It is crying for direction and not for 
the moon. But its yearning is not pas«i( nate enough, its cries do 
not ring with the confidence and courage of t)ie fanatic. 'L'hore is some 
aense of inadequacy, some element of inertia, sticking to the mind 
aud character of Young India. It has not passed out of the college 
without losin an irretrievable somefcb'i.g of its .rpirit aud feeling. 

Before trying to measure this h-ss it is of infinite importance 
to see how the loss occurs. Aa we have seen, the fresh undergraduate, 
soon after he rinds himself nt peace with his ne’v surroundings, feels 
an illimitable freedom of mind. The old restnits of habit, of con- 
vention, of innumerable prohibitions inipo.<.od by tradition, authority 
and usage, gradually fall off as ihe heady ideas <>f the We.st begin 
to career through his mind in full blast. The va.st PJugIfsh literature 
wiith its remarkable range, beauty and power, the ’•omauco of history 
and of modern science, the iiirill and fascination <'.i the world politics, 
the scope c.f modern effort and achievement in art. invention, industry 
and commerce, the modern tliought and modem phnirf-ophy, the 
dreams of the elect of humanity, the griefs and doubts its affbeted 
aons, the wonder, the beauty, the joy of things that have nom ished 
the spirit of man through the ages and keep it in full irim of battle 
under the atresa of modern conditions— -all these hurst uf/on h;s vision 
tliroflgh the dense opacity of the college ntmosphere and he scales 
dizzy heights of feeling and Wionght. Every undergraduate goer 
through thi« exhilarating expcricnee to a more or less degree. 
Temperaments and intellectual senaibilities, of course, differ, 
and there are undergraduates whoso period of romance is brief and 
vHiose inner flame is soon extinguished by the first blast of cold wind 
that blows from the conditions and circumstances of their actual 
hvee» 

The undergraduate displays, naturally, a variety of type. There 
ifi, for instance, the uodergraduato whose mind never (lowers, so t > 
epeak; whose aspiration withers away early in the bud. Little, calculat- 
ing “wisdom” of the worldling, learnt in a hard, matter-of-fact family 
^mvirqpmwt, or derived from a saperlicially clever and shrewd compa- 
nionsbi|>, chokes his founts of lofty desire aud bounds him up within a 
toughf material crust for life. He values nothing but the “degree” of 
B, Am h« knows ita ptice. After a dull, dreary (oil he is at ast 


punished by his success at the University examination and quietly passes 
off into the ranks of those who earn honest livelihoods in Government 
service or some other hard- worked, frugally-run establishment. 

There is the undergraduate, easy-going fancy free, with a fastidious 
sense for appearances, to whom one serious thought about life and its 
probloms is a perfect boredom. He makes the “smart set” and some- 
timos degenerates into a fop. He is usually active in his habits and 
makes ihe life lium in the college. The ceremonial and showy aspects 
"f college life owe ranch to his energy and devotion. He is keen, in- 
telligent, with untapped ro.servcs of character within him, but some de- 
fect of early training combined with a lively temperament has switched 
his mind off to seeking social distinction and scenic effects. 
Uis quest is for the plums of life, for light and juicy things, for 
easy, personal conquests, and he goes to England as goon as he can 
to turn his intellectual acqueitions into current coin by taking on the 
veneer aud polish of the West. When he comes back ho generally 
settles down to unlearn much that ho liad fondly acquired before, 
and becomes a useful solvent in social life. There is, again, the 
undergraduate endowed with great mental stamina and strength of 
purpose, whoso power of application and industry is remarkable. 
The fates, however, have played him a cruel trick by robbing him 
of the saving grace of imagination. His college attendance is 
regular, he is never known to have broken any rule of discipline, he 
is the pet of his professors, the envy of his loss industrious class- 
mates, the but-ond of the wits aud idle gossips of the college. The 
text-book is bis treasure, his lovo, bis all. JIo wins distinction in 
house and University examinations and goes out into the world as 
a “brilliant” passman, encumbered with a load of certificates and 
other vehicles of encomia and good will from his teachers. He gains 
a “respectable” post in tlie service of Government and thrives and 
prospers as far as his worldly desires go. lie usually forms the 
respectable, regular-tax-paying class that is the repository of all 
social conventions, the vindication >»f the Stale and the chief concern 
of the Legislature. 

But the type with which wy are c( ncerned is the idealist, the 
child of imagination and of faith, whose mind roves with eager 
wonder over vast, unexplored realms of mystery and whose heart ie 
free from petty personal cares and little prosaic selfishnesses — free 
to grieve for impersonal wrong, to love right and justice and to 
devote itself to the worship of the true and the beautiful. 
The sense of freedom that comes to tlie fresh undergradnate, 
as a divine breath from heaven, lasts aciording to the strength 
of his personality. It is at once a wonderful stimulus and a teat 

of character and mind. The college is a microcosm, however 
inperfect, of the Indian world with its cross currents of diver* 
thoughts, ideas, social purposes, its liopes of rekindled faith, il» 
grave doubts and unsettling problems. The youth’s mind feel* 
the first fiusli of dawn as the spell of its earlier environment 
dissolves under tie wholesome pressure of the college atmos- 
phere. Tliought becomes easy, ideas flit in hosts across his brain 
and feeling grows natural as appetite. When he was at schciol 
hia sense of comnuinial patriotism had come to birth. In the 
college he discovers the whole cosmos and claims it as his bride. 
The process of discovery is swift — the mind rnsbes with lighten- 
ing sj)eed through the ascending stages till it comes to dwell 
in the glory of its reco'^ered heaven, 'fhe communal feeling be- 
comes for a while the bedrock of his cosmopolitan emotion. 
His first discovery is, of course, the boundless world of books. 
He gets brief, hurried glimpses from them of what has been 
thought and d.me and suffered since the birth of creation. He 
di.scovcrs humanity, its eH.-iontial unity and brotherhood, ita 
sorrows and joys and triumphs. He is held in thrall by 
ibe vision of m.vnkind marching with laborious and weary steps 
tbrough the centuries, still naarobing on, insfiite of its heavy load 
of sorrows the sufferings that it has undergone, the unmerited 
and dvdl misery of persecuted generations in various climes and 
a.‘ various epochs, the .selfishness, cruelty and nnirdcroufi greed of 
individuals, the mute distress of unnamed millions who perished 
unaccountably on the way and whose silence is heard only of 
God. He feels this with a sinking of his heart, and yet h« 
recovers instantly his joy and confidence through tlie .s[)ectacle 
of the race mar. fully battling with fate and eircnrastance, its hope 
never tiagging and Its energies being always refreshed by ite 

inner faith, by the courage and devotion of its martyrs, by the 
angelic purity of its saints, by the fiery optimism of ite 

prophets who have never failed it in Its darkest 
hour, rekindled its enthusiasm and urged it on to its 

life-long quest. He probes the eternal riddle, and even without 
getting a complete and definite answer, ho feels sure that the 
universe is a place worth living in and life is not all a mistake. 
IHs sense of justice becomes preternatnrally alive, his vision of 
truth grows brighter. He surveys the modern world and is 
impatient of the dull, lethargic fellows who can still allow 

wrong and suffering to exist in the life of mankind. The 
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dhftracter of the paat ages wm hnmeMarabty worse, because 
Uiejr knew so lillle. Should, howerer, the modern age, that 
knows so much and is endowed with each powers and resources as 
mn never dreamt' of by the earlier generations, let the old 
nbaordlties and obstructions go on ? It is raonstrons for him to 
lUYe to think that statesmen and men of power shonld have 
neither faith nor ability needed to recast the life of the 
World in the light of m/jdern thought. Their petty rivalries 
and quarrels, there insane waste of great personal gifts in violent 
atritgglcH over trivial matters, their vile scliemes and plots to check- 
mate and thwart their rivals, their levity and cynicism and 
Ifaeir iiidifforence to the essential needs of ihuoianity, scandalise 
him and outrage his sense of the hi^iess of things. Me is 
puzzled iiy tbcj Htraijge iucoiisisteneies of the modern civiliza- 
tion. by ilu! sU-rility of effort and the boldness and fertility 
of social thought and speculation, i,y the (lolossol issues involved in 
the problems of life and the ptiultry measure of practical energy 
devoted to their .lulution. Surely, the amelioratioti of the lot 
of man ought to be the highest ambition of the big tneri in power, 
li seems to him so easy and simple. Why do they not attempt 
it? He is sore he could do it if he had the uecessary opportunity 
•nd power. He would at any rate try to do Ins part of the work 
nearer home. India needs a reconstr acted H(K;iety. Ho has a clear 
YisioQ of what it should l>e. There shall be no rivalries of creed 
and sect, no caste privileges. ii(> orueltitH and injustices upheld 
by custom. The rank growth of weeds in the social and 
veligious systems shall be swept into thu dustl)in. lOvery iudividual 
ahail have an opportunity to live a clean aud beautiful life. Mis own 
life and its settings would be a model of perfection. And he then 
iltinks of the sort of wife be should have — a sweet, lovable com- 
paiiiuu fully responsive to the inner music of his soul. He must 
really work with vigour for the eiuaticipation of fudiaii woman. Me 
ttiitiks of educatioii aud foIlowK with consuming eainesiucas the 
fitful progress of the organised educational and social movements 
of bis community. The old coiniimual wiseacres seem to him to lie 
ftalsied oreaiures fitmbliug uonsotiHe in a jejune spirit. lie w edd 
pal more imurt and vigour into the undei inking wlicn ibe time 
oomes. 

But before these glorious fancies have time to settle into a clear 
purpose and practical lines of conduct, the heavenly vision begins 
to grow dim, until it finally disappears leaving not a rack behind. 
Youthful dreams feed the springs of purpose and tin? ro()ts of clmiMv- 
ter only when they have wnno relcvnnce, linwever remote, to 
outward circumstance. The condition.'^ v,f acluul »iicial life in Indid 
ore in a hojieless muddle. 'I he dreams of the nndergraduabt urn in 
fact no more than the phantasies of a pure, abstract easthetu or 
intellectual anarchist. They run in a dolaohod orbit of subjective 
muotional experience and fade iuto oi^livion at the first touch of 
tbewpirit of reality. The process of disillusionment begins in tiieclas.s- 
foom. The toxt-bojk starves the uudergraduaUi mind. The 
lood bo hungers for it does not give. The root-evil is that the ty{>e of 
noUego eduoatiou is not based on tlio national needa of India, or on her 
race cousciousness and experience, Tlien, the teacher, who has more 
of the polltioiaa in him then of Uio preceptor of youth, completes the 
4iaillusiotauent by his froatnieut, example by his harsh, unsyiupa- 
ibetic ways, his irksome impositious, his ccasidess attempts 
Oi syslamatic suppression of the boy's {lersonality. The intellectual 
oeU-ooufithmoe of the undergraduate is ruined before hepas.sea hia B. 
K. This ia the handiwoik ot the expert educationist who ist 
Im> ohoeeu instrumeut of a blind and hlundcring system. The 
graduate takes his degree and descend from empyrean heights — 
where he was permitted by fates to play as a god for a dreainwhile* — 
lo the ordinary wotid of men — at lyftt as a Mepnty Collector or a 
Yokil of Ute High Court. 

Verse. 

A VifiMi. 

From out the goldeu dawn of vanished years 
She gildea mb) my dreams, a form divine 
Of light and love, to Booth<! tiiu thoughts that pine 
For what has been, to stem the tide of tears 
That inward flows upon the heart and sears 
Its inmost core Her counteBanoe benign, 

Where chastened Pity’s softest graces shine. 

Reflects the hallowed light of oilier spheres. 

Then to my yearning soul, with care outworn, 

Comes, like a strain on serial wings upborne. 

This message from her soul — “ Rid sorrow cease: 

Love diee not; 'tis the immortal life above; 

And chastened souls, that win eternal peace 

Through earthly suileriBg, know that Heaven is Love " ! 

Nisamat Jakq 


Ghasita: a Budmash. 


I.— The Escape from Jail. 

1 have little sympathy with the European who indolges im 
ceaseless diatribes on the subject of the Indiao climate. He nvails 
himself somewhat t<K> freely, methioks, of the recognised right of his 
nation to grumble, though as his set vice grows to an end the same 
individual will wax wroth concerning the fogs aud too sodden 
changes of his native land and admit that life in the East is by 

no moans the worst form of Imman existence. 

Those fortunate individuals who can afford to go to Cashmere, 
or a hill h,tation, from the middle of March till the middle of 

of October, and spend the remaining portion of the year a| 

some station sitnuted in the Punjab or the United Provinces, eojof 
the rare felicity of living in an unsurpassable climate througbottl 
the twelve niuuihs Even the luckless person, whom a small salsfj 
aud a large family compel to reside on the plains during the iKA 
weatlier need not — if ordinary precautions are observed^-htte 
his health serionsly affected. There is, however, one month in the 
year when life down below becomes particularly trying: when S^t 
of us crawl about under “that inverted Bowl we call the l^hy” 
feeling wretchedly limp and too deficient in energy to enter with 
any real zest on either work or play. I allude to Septeitth#t on 
the plains, and at that period the fcjlowing story opens. A “ break" 
in the rains had occurred, one of those lamentable fiietioae 
of nature which arc common enough in the majority of MonSoons, 
when the firmament ussumed a deep blue colour, as ornde Si it is 
cruel, difi'eriug widely from the bright clear skies of winter sod 
spring, and more depressing, on the whole, than the dnll heavy 
dust-laden clouds that cover the heavens for the fortnight immediately 
preceding the advent of the rains. If the stifling heat and 
general mugginess of atmosphere were a severe trial to the olHcjal 
and non-official communities living at Agra, the same onnditiona 
wore still more sadly resented by compuUary immates of the 
Central Jail in that Station. The gang of prisoners, each mari 
with close convict crop, a wooden label descriptive of big sentence 
and what section of the Penal Code he had broken banging 
round his neck as a sort of infernal chaplet of (un) holy bead.s, clad 
in a long loose garment rj hiderms grayi.sh hue, and working 
under the supervisiou of warriors, moved as lazily as they dared from 
one end of tlie ward enclosure to another, performing their 
allotted tasks in a rather prrfnn< tory fushon. The annual carnival 
of while and colour washing -called “Uepairs” — was in full swing 
and free labourers wore ai ltd by their captive l»rethren in oleauig 
up the walls and buildings of the .fail, so tbut Inspecting Officers 
on their winter tours might not have causo to find fault or be 
ashamed of the spick and-spau appearance of the GoVernmaot 
building MiidiT thiir charge. I'crsoniilly I do not believe the 
majority i.i Indian prisoners find much of a detterent nainre io 
tho existing state of Jail management. Tlie lower claeees thi oot 
incur obloquy from hiving “done time", while io days of 
eoarcity and famine, the terin>tation to retire regnlar and 
wholesome food, have ynir bodily health carofiiUy attended to. 
be able perhaps to earn a certain sura from your toil at the 
loom or other branch of prison indufitry in return for a fair 
day’s work, must often load a man to commit comparatively 
menial breaches of tho law in order to share the advaulagei of 
a sojourn in the house of the fath,!r-In-law, as an Indian *ifaif is 
wittily nicknamed by the muss of the population. 

In one of the ^el'eral gangs thus employed, a man might have 
been noticed who evidently had no taste for confincuicut within 
four walls and whi so sullen aspect marked biin for a chiraoter 
of more dangerous criminal type than most of his companions. Bit 
abort but sturdy frame, the low forehead, the coariye features, #inoQg 
which a nose of undue width attracted attention, and the iunkm 
eyes, resembling those of a beast of prey without the slartikng 
brilliancy of the latter optica, combined to distinguish Ohasitt 
from the rest of his gang. Suddenly the sight of a Uddsr, 
left resting against the outer wall of the Jail by some caBslais 
workman, prior to his retirement for a couple of hours to eat the 
midday meal aud smoke the forbidden within Jail {ireeints, 
created a ohange in the savage apathy reigning on the nooni- 
euance o! my hero — for such mnst Ohasits, as chief actor in the 
events to be narrated, claim to be considered, albeit there waa a 
brutal, rather than a heroical, strain in his ooropof^^ition — and he 
forthwith proceeded to study the sitnation in mn^ the same way 
as a General Commanding exnminbs the strategical points of a 
battle-field and determines on the best sort of taotios to employ. 

The warders knew that the dinner hour was close at ba^ 
and were thinking of that repast and temporary cessation from 
tbftir duties yrith oatnral interest such matters invite. Aimed 
only with short batons, th^ would not be able to render 
resistance to a desperate man, making a msh for liberty, and tim 
larity of attempted escapes from Jail wonld make them slow io ptgf 
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•n unexpected dopartare from the ordinary routine of prison 
discipline. With few exceptions — Qhasita being one of these 
latter — the Indian qaidi is too great a fatalist to seek in flight 
his freedom from the sentence awarded him by a court. He 

calmly accepts the inevitable, and, if a professional criminal, flnds 
opportnnitiea daring enforced absence from his calling as a burglar, 
dacoit, or common thief, to pick up useful “tips” from fellow 
oonricta and leisure for concocting “felonious little plans” to be 
put in practice as soon as be emerges from .lail and is at 

liberty to resume his former mode of livelihood. 

In the eyes of Qhasita the forgotten ladder seemed a direct boon 
from Providence and one he would he a fool not to take ad- 
vantage of. The drop on the far side of ihe wall might be a 

trifle risky, yet he was accustoraod to jump from high roofs 

in his burglarious expeditions. The thing was worth trying, and 
for such attempt the man wa'>; ready as so(<u as the time arrived. 
The last notes of tlie big prison gong stitninoning the convicts to 
their respective barracks, where dinners were about to be served 
ont, had scarcely died away when each warder proceeded to 
marshall his little troop of black sheep, and hold a roll-call 
ere marching them out of the large enclosure where they had 
been at work. This was a suitable chance for (irhasita, and he 
managed to loiter behind his comrades . prcfcnding to liave hurt 
his foot by treading on some sharp substance, so had halted to remove 
it before coming forward with the other members of his gang. The 
warder did not notice anything strange in this delay, so he commenced 
shouting ont the men’s names in monotonous tone, lecei’ving the usual 
hazir from the convicts in reply. .V slmnt from one of the regular 
Jail Guard — men armed with sim.cth-bore muskets and on a quite 
distinct footing from the ordinary warders, who are selected from the 
better l)ehaved'' prisoners, which frequently means those who have had 
previous convictions, consequently “ know the ropes” of prison life and 
are able to make themselves generally useful to a Darogah and his sub- 
ordinates — created a stir among both the prisoners and warders, which 
rose to wild excitement when Gliasita was seen scaling the wall with 
wonderful rapidity and almost at the top rung of the convenient ladder. 
The Guard in qurstion hesitated to shoot as he would have been perfectly 
jnstifled to do by his orders — till just tofj late, the charge of buckshot 
rattling against the wall when the fugitive had surmounted the 
coping and dropt down on the other side. Of course a scene of 
hubbub . nd oonfiision ensued. The Darogah stout personage, 
whose girth of waist testified to tlie e.xcelleiit emoluments connected 
with the post he held, waddled out of the ofllce in the niain gateway; 
the armed Qnaid foil in and stood awaiting instfiictious, the warders 
hastened to place their charges under lock and key in the long 
barracks inhabited by prisoners and the gangs coimnented on the 
(to them), extraordinary audacity of Ohasitn in thus taking French 
leave of Jail without first having obtained the |)ermission of the 
,*iifkar. Meanwhile that wortliy wh.s running for all ho was worth 
down the road that pa.sse;. the lofty '•ower of the Ifoman flatholie 
oatbedral at Agra, witfi the hope of discovering a safe hiding place 
from ihe pursuit that was bound to come after him, Paradoxical a.s it 
may appear to a Muropoan cnacquaiuied witli India, tlie fai;t of his 
escape being effected at niidday was greatly in favour of the convict. 
tJnloss ooinpellei fty business o! an urgent nature, none of the 
oitizena were stirring abroad between the hours of noon and .O r. m., so 
ioteuae was the stilling boat, lo total the Rbsence of the slightest 
hreexe. 

Shop-keeper.'' had ceased to expert enstoiners and had taken refuge 
lathe “honey-heavy dew of siiimher”; reclining on the smatJ 
wooden platforms which sto td a foot or two above the level of the 
gtreet and served as ermtuou vantage groiiud for pnrehaser and 
Mller to engage in the art of hurgaimng. Passing a stall where 
an array of round caps — of the kind affected by young men study- 
ing for an Entrance E.xaminatiori — c.iught the ye of Qhasita, 
who adroitly substituted his headgear of the staudkid pattern in 
tisein Jails for a smarter article of ht’tad dresxandhad already managed 
to ont the string whereby ihe wooden label had been suspended 
Upom his thick neck. He looked eagerly round for same convenient 
plkKie to hide himself in till C'Teniog came and the inevitable pursuit 
W^nld have been abaadoned for the p'^esent. Turning sharply to 
ibe fight, he skirted the largo compound of the Agra College and 
Venturing to entep the grounds- where not even a mtU wss to 
to be seen at work — he spied an outhouse that might serve his 
pnrpoac. (jloing into the shed, he found one corner of it occupied 
by a stack of old beara.s, | robnbly removed as unsound when the 
lannaal repairs were in progress, and behind these hnlltff he 
devised a fairly comfortable retreat, unlikely to be examined by 
tbe Police, who, moreover, would hardly suspect him of seeking 
■ for concealment, the shed not boasting 

aoof and being well in view from the highroad and College 
" ^ Ohasita evinced considerable sagacity in his choice, 

Idr twenty minutes later he had the. satisfaction of watching a mixed 
ijrly of Jail Ward and Constables from tbfr Polije Station of 
> 'H«rlparbat hurrying along the road and quest^uing the very few 


persons they met as to whether the latter had seen anything of 
the runaway convict. Their quest proved a fruitless one, for the 
owners of shops and stalls had — as I remarked above — abandoned 
bnsines for ropo.so, and were in too much drowsy a state to worry 
themselves about escaping Jail-birds. 

The venders of native sweets — usually on the look-out to get 
the pico in exchange for their sugary wares — dozeJ placidly in 
the scanty shade afforded by the awning of a booth, their weighing 
sea! >8 deposited at their feet, and tlicmselves qnite indifferent to the 
swarm of yellow, tapery wasps and fierce hornets with brown bodies 
relieved by an orange band, that hovered over the pile of jallebia, 
batashaSf and the thick slabs of peta: a toothsome delicacy for 
which Agra is farnons. Qhasita, therefore, lay perdu in perfect 
safety till nearly sunset, when ho hopoi to make his way to the 
adjoining mohnila of Lohamandi, where some relatives of his 
resided and where he could get a new outfit in lieu of the prison 
dress he liud on. It will be necessary to make a short digression 
here, before continuing the story of Qhasita, in order to give onr 
readers a fuller insight into the personality and past career of 
that most unprepossessing personage. Ho was Kachi and belonged 
to one of several families of that caste who lived in the Lohamandi 
bazar and earned money by growing and selling the common 
kinds of vegetables to soldiers in the neighbouring Cantonment, 
and people in the Civil Lines and the city. When a young man of 
twenty, or thereabouts, he had been annoyed by a British soldier 
who resented being charged more than tfie fair price for some onions 
of inferior quality and who accordingly had driven Ohasita from 
the barrack- room with a hearty enff and shower of military abuse. 
Tommy Atkins attached no importance to the episode, so was 
taken unawares an evening or two after this event when he found 
an Indian rushing at him with a sharp knife in hand, which 
weapon he plunged into the side of the soldier. The crime was 
committed in the Sudder bazar — where most of the British rank- 
and-file did Ihcir shopping, so the arrest of Qhasita wa.s quickly 
accomplished, and hol'ore a month elapsed he found himself in 
.fail for seven years : a sentence that obliged his journeying to 
the Andarnuns to servo the greater portnm of his term of confine- 
ment there. Kcleased on the expiration of the period mentioned, 
and not having won any remission by good behaviour while in 
prison, Qiiasita first tried Calcutta as a good field for his 
talents in the housebreaking line an I “conveyed” — “a fie for the 
phrase”— a fair amount of .property Jrom its rightful owners to the 
dirty lodging? he occupied in a Calcutta slum. The proceeds of his 
crimes were speedily dissipated, fo.- Gliasita felt that his stay in 
the Andamans required to be compensated for by a round sf 
pleasure, and spent his rupees in the pursuit of wine and women 
almost as rapidly as he made them. Unluckily he became a subject of 
strong suspicion to the Bengali polii'cinen and was “ wanted ” in 
a notori(ni.s oa.se of robbery with violimoe. His record was hunt^ 
up and inquiries made from Agra as to the anUicedents and genera! 
character of our friend; nnpleascnt curiosity on the part of the 
authorities that showoJ him it wa.s time to quit the City of Palaces for 
a season and seek new worlds to conquer by the aid of his tinsty^^jem- 
my” and resolute daring. Aceor<lingly he took a ticket for his natit[o 
homo and shook off the dust of Howral: as he entered that terminus of 
the K. I. Hailway. Not being what is termed a “family man” - hirf 
wife dead some years ago and no children to share his ill-gotten gains 
or worry liim liy questions regarding his mode of life, — Qhasita lost 
no time in getting in touch witfi the local bad characters of Agra; u 
criminal c.miruunlty whose numbers they make up for their 
want of social .status, Heciiosethe liikabgnnge mohnila in preference 
to lioliamaudi wlieie his castc-fellows cliiefy resided, and this course 
endangered fii« lifxTty from surveillance, since one of the C instahles 
belonging to the Municipal I’olice liaJ sufUoient length of service to 
retain lively memories of Gliasita, the Kachi wlio had severely wound- 
ed a soldier and been sent to jail for that offence. This fact, conplod to 
the knowledge of his being a close associate of iiabilual tliieves, 
receivers of stolen property, and other had oharacter.s, led to prooeed- 
ing.s being started against Qhasita under the provisions of sec- 
tion no of I lie Criminal Procedure Code and — to shorten the tale — 
he was duly arretted and sentenced to three yeais imprisonment. 
Nobody came forward to stand surety for his good behavour, for 
the mott careless student of luuuan nature would liavo shrunk from 
reliance owlany hopes of amendment from so doperato and hardened 
a ruffiat’ as the man who stood in the dock, scowling with impartial 
hatred at the Magistrate, tlie Police and, especially, at the Constable 
whose reminiscences had formed a strong point in the prosecution, 
lie allowed his rage to overcome his prudence where that person 
was concerned, for — on the order for his committal to the Central 
Jail being read out by the Court — he fiercely shouted ont his avowed 
intention of having his revenge directly he was a free man i gain. 
Such threats are usually treated as a mere piece of idle bravado, 
a sort of sign that the utterer of them dies “ game, ” but coming 
from Qhasita they onglit to have been paid serious attention to, 
as the seqnel will serve to show. 
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Tb« fotuid of the Azen, vrafted by the gentle ereoiog breeze from 
the lofty minaratea of Uie Jaino Maajid ju«t oppoaite to tlie red aand>' 
etone fortresa built by ^iie mighty Akbar, awakeued him from an 
UoeMy Hlamber he had fallen into, and he impatiently waited till it waa 
eufficienlly dark to permit of hia proceeding on hie way without 
grave rink of attracting notice by the manner in which he was 
drcased. The street lampn in those daya — perchance at the present 
time— did not do rfnich more than cast a feeble light on the 
anrrouoding gloom, and tlie mujority of people were too leisied in 
their own affairs to n dice the actions or apftcfiriuK'e of a stranger. 
The lnjm of reviving traffic and mercantile activity rose from the 
thronged Imzajirs of the city with inereasing vorflTne, and Gliasita 
experienced no difficulty in nt tiling hit way unobserved to Loba- 
mandi and tint clester of bniiit>ie Inits inbabifcfl by tlie little colony 
of Knrhix. His advent, when Ite stottd from outer darkness to 
where several members of tlio caste were sf ated in a circle, disensa- 
Ing the prospects of Irarb' ;in 1 smoking by iiiros— the fragrant hwitja 
]>BHHc(l from man to man as the cotivcrsation progressed- -caincd as 
much consternation as it did agroeable sur()rise. Ghasita affected 
to ignore. Ho briefly related bis esr^upe frr)m the Gcntral duil and 
made known his wants in the shape of garmonts and a “square incHl." 
A general desire to gel rid of tlieir visitor ns soo.) as possible led 
to both requests Untig complied with. 'I'he prison garb was carefully 
hidden away, to be burnt later on in the night, and replaced by 
a soiled kurtn and a UhoO thi^t had evidently seen better days and 
which had not 'a;en a(|aaintcd with .si>aj) and water for a lengthy 
j>erin<!. None of the party seemed interesttHl in the returned 
prodigal, except a girl of about sixteen years of age, called Nasibiiu, 
in whose eyes the escaped convict figured as an oppressed hero of 
romance. Mi« scaling the prison walls seemed to her a feet 
worthy of Mauuman, the Monkey (Jod who assiste*! tnighty Kama 
when Lunka was af tucked and storitied. His looks were iwrtairily 
not calculated to inspire tinnier passions iti the female l)reu,st, still 
one muMt not forget the case of Othello and l>CKderuona, and the 
expluita of Glinsita— told while greedily devouring tlie 
and vegetable ourry set before idm — exorcised as potent a spell over 
the mind of Nasibnn as did the tale of 
’* Moving accidents by fUxvd and field;” 

“Of being taken by the insolent fw,” 

♦' And aold to alaTery:" 

inffneooe the duaghter of the Veneti.tu Senator in favour of 
the Moorish warrior. (Kiasita was bound for the cautonmeut 
roilway station, — when he intended to travel to Saiyan, a place 
about 17 miles from Agra, and from which lie could make his way 
into the billy tract of country between the Native States 
di Bholpur, Bbartpore, and Kritiah territory. He had learned from 
talks with daooits in Jail that the region in qtieeiion was a capital 
hldng place from the officers of juslioe; without any fixed population 
Have in tiny hamlets, situated in recesses of the hilis and mainly 
iahabited by “ broken men:” outlaws from Kritish law or sought 
for by the State authorities. Before leaving he pe/ceived with grim 
satisfaction the manner in wbi< h Nauibun regarded hhn and bis past 
doings and mentally rv'solved to p ako use of the girl as a t>py or 
carrier of informatiou slmuld occasion for employing her in nnoh 
capacity ever arise. It waa close on midniglti before the convict 
left bis aoxioQs hosts and stole away to the railway, where he 
caught his train and before another day dawned was several miles 
00 his road to the hills of fhc robbers. 

A. N. G 
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Thk Makuhob tjuKSTtoa. 

This is the immt difficult of all the questioua into which w.« have 
t‘» enquire and it niaea several suparate and distinct points. 

The drat Is ae to the rlgbf of 'iitry into the Cnion, of the wife 
and minor children of aa Indian rwi dent iu South .Vfiica. Seotion 
(if) lumigratioo Ucgulation Act, lOlJi, excepta from 

the doBnition of prohite4 Immigrant ‘any person who ie proved to the 
aatiafactiou of an immigration office*, c<r ia tlie case of appeal to the 
satisfaction of the DoanS, to ha tin? wife or tlie child uuder the ago (>f 
1$ years, of any person exempted by paragrajd. (/ ) r f the section (that 
is to say any person with cortaio exceptions, domiciled in any Province) 
iocludiug the wife or child of a lawful or monogamous marriage duly 
celebratMawordingto the rites of any religious faith outside the Union.” 
Judging from the del>atee in Parliament on the Pill and the evidence 
befdrs us» the intention of Uus clause appears to have been to admit 
freely into the Union the wife aud the children by her of any ^lomiciled 
Indian, if aha wore In fact his ouly wife, even though she had been 
marreid to him according to the ritee of a religion which recogoisoa 
polvgamy. Natal Couru held, however, in the case of a woman named 
KuiuM Bibi, that under the words “lawful and monogamous marriage” 


are included only such marriage as are recognised as valid in 
South Africa as well as in England, that is to say “ the voluotai^ 
union of one man with onu women, t * the exclusion, while it 
lasts, of all others, ” and that cousequuntly the marriage of a 
man with one woman under a system which recognises the right of the 
husband to marry another women, was iu law not uionogamoua 
but piJyganaoos, 

Seeing that the Act of 1!HH is a general Act and does not de^ 
with A'^iaticH nomine it is imjxjssible to que-stion that decision. 
Unfoi tunately the effect <»f it clearly is to defeat the apparent inten- 
tion of the IcgiKttire, and to stigmatiKO as a pnihibited immigrant the 
only wife of a domiciled Indian if hbe were married to him according 
to the ritcK of a religion vihich recognised polygamy. 

There i-t abundant evidence, however, to show that it has never been 
the intention of the (Jovernment in (he aduiiniKtration of the Act to 
{)lace upon the word.s of Section b (9) tlioir strict legal meaning. 
Accordingly when Mr. G.andlii, in his letter to (he Minister of the 
2iid July, 19111, required from him an ussnrance that “ the present 
practice of admitting one wife of the Indian immigrant, so long aa 
she is tlie only one in South .Vfjicn, irrespective of the number of 
the wives tliat he miglit have in India, .slu/uld be continued,” that 
assurance was readily given. 

In the letter of the Secretary of Interior to Mr. Gandhi, dated 19th 
August, l!)iy, he say.s “the fuesenl practice of admitting one wife of an 
Indian now entitled to reshle in any Province, or who may in future 
be permitted to enter the I'nion, irrerpective of the fact that hi* 
marriage to such wife may have been solemnised according to 
tenet.s which recognise ptjlygamy, or that she is one of several 
wives married aboard, will be continued so long as she is his only 
wife ill South Africa.” 

In the case of Kulsati Kihi, already referred to, the reason why 
her entry into Natal was |)rohibited, was, aceording to the evidence 
of the immigration (dficer, becintse her reputed llu^(la^d already 
had a wife living with him in Natal, I'here was iherefcro no 
departure iu that case from (he recognibcd practice of tlio 
Department, with regard to which no complaint had been made 
to U8. Inasmuch, however, as tlie practice is contrary to the expreae 
provisions of the Act, whioli recognises the right of entry of only 
the wife of a lawful and monogamous marriage, and as no other 
women, therefore, conld legally claim the right, it is desirable is 
our opinion that the section of the Act in question ahould be 
amended so as to bring the law into conformity with the practice. 

(f>) The next point raised by Mr. Gandhi in his correspondence 
with the Minister on this subject wae witli regard to the right of 
entry into the Union of tlm plural wives of Indian resident iu Boutb 
Africa. 

It is not altogether clear what is the exact extent of tbo claim 
made by him on this point. In his letter to the Minister, dated 24Ul 
August, 1918, he says, “All I contend is that in continuation of 
the practice hitlierto followed, existing plural wives of domiciled 
reaidents shoidd be allowed to enter. And tliis was the aseurance 
given iu the letter quoted by me in my correspondence with yoo. 

The letter referred to by him is one of the 10th .Inly, 1918, 
written by the Chief Immigration Officer iu re| ly to one received by 
him from Cachalia, the Chairman of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, drawing attantion to a recent judgment of the Transvaal 
Provincial Division, and enquiring “ whether it will afTeut tb« 
practice hitherto followed of allowing ro^re than one wife of 
Mohammedan residents of the Province to enter it. “By the judgement 
referred to it was laid down tliat under tlie Transvaal law only onO 
wife of an .\Rlatic waa entitled to enter that Province. The reply 
of the Chief Immigration Officer ia as follows; 

“ With regard to your letter of the 5th instant I am instrocted to 
inform you that the ruling of the learned Judge in the icaae of 
Adam Ismail the Registrar of Asiatics regarding th* 

immigration of the wives of Indians has been noted, and to state thnt 
if any case involving hardship is brought to the notice of the 
the Minister it will receive oonaideratiun.” This letter is decidedly"iio»-'' 
committal, and certainly dmw not boar the constuction placed tapoo 
it by Mr. Gandhi in his letter of the 24th August already qwertediv 
It is unfortunate that Im did not himself appear before tit# 
Commissi m to explain exa.;tly what it is that he desires in this coiiita#- 
tion. From Sir Benjamin Uabertson and others, however, we gathered 
tliat the general principal as recognised in the practice of the Ibuifit* 
igration Department of “admitting one wife of an Indiii^ immii^lraiii 
so hmg as she is the only wife in South .kfrica, irreepective of tlm 
number of wives tbwt he may have in India ” is generally accepted 
by the Indian comm unity, b'at that it was desired that an excep- 
tion should be made in favour of a limited number of men of 
long residence in South Africa, who have now or hate bad morn 
than dae wife liying with them In this oouotoy, BO that these witen' 
should bo allowed to go backwards and forwards (o India withonit 
question. Sir Benjamin Robertson stated that bt understood 
that there were only from 40 to fHf of ««ch j^raona in Ndm, that a 
of them conld be made, and that it nouM be regarded as a gmeefni * 
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«oDces»ioD if. this privilege could be extended to them. Mr. Dick, the 
Chief Immigration Officer in Katal, iwas examined cn thceiibject, lie 
informed us that up to with in tho last seven to ten years the practice 
in Natal had been to admit more than one wife of a husband 
resident in that Province, but that of late tho right ot entry had 
been restricted to only one wife. Where more than one wife had 
been admitted by the Department, the right of such wives to go 
backwards and forwards to India was also recognised. Ue thought 
that there might lie in Natal from 50 to 100 old residents to whom 
this privilege had been accorded, and if it was to be continued be 
thought that a register should be made of ll,ein, that a period rf 
12 months should be given tliem within which to register tlieir 
uames and those of their wives, and that the right should he 
limited to those- so icgistered and to theii- uiii or ehildren. The 
period of twelve mouths was suggested, inasimuh as that is the 
time for which an identit‘icRti(m eriiticato wh.ch is given to 
Indians visiting their native land nmains in fuico. Consequently 
there would be stdhcifnt time for any of stieh persons who might 
be absent from tho country when tlio ngisler was opened, to 
make application for logistiation after their iciui n to 8oulh Africa. 

The evidence goes to show that a similar state of alloirs exists 
in the Cajte Colony and Transvaal, though wo Iiave no accurate 
inforuition as to the number of the persons concerned in those 
Provioces. 

Tho coucot'Biou asked for in respect of the limited number 
of Indians resident in South Africa is a comjiaratively small 
one, and should in our opinion be grunted. With regard to 
plural wives who are at present lawfully living with tlieir 

husbands in any of the ITovinces, tlieir case will seem to be 
met by Section 25 (2) ot the Ait, and we undeiKtand from 
Mr. Consiu.'i, the Chief Immignit-ion Officer of tlie Province 
of the Capo of (iood Hope, that there would be no obejetion to 
granting them identitication cerlifi'Uites if tiny desired to go to India 
for a visit with the intention of returning to this country. The only 
point that could arise as if) them would be with refeicnce to 

ihe period of their absence, inasmuch as ideutiflcation certi- 
ficates lapse after tho period of one year. If, however, the 
rocomruendatioii which is hereafter made that tho period siumld 
be extended to three years is adopted, no difficulty need bo 
anticipated regarding them. It may very well be, however, that 
theie are women who have been in South Africa with there 

husbands, but who are at present in ludia, and in their case 

we are of opinion that they with their minor children, should 
be allowed to join their husbands again at any time that may 
please them. It is diiefly with view to these that w« recom- 
mend that instructions should be issued t<> the Immigration 
Department to open registers in the various Provinces as suggested by 
the Chief Immigration Officer of Natal. 

(c) The third point that, arisen in eonneetion with the 
marriage quest ion has reference to tho celebration in South Africa 
of marriages betwoeo Indian men and women in conformity with 
the rites of their respective religions. In his letter to the 
Minister of the 2nd July, 111151, Mr. (jandlii writes: "‘As to the 
marriage quertion, in view of the Searle judgnicrjt, it is obooluteiy 
necessary to legalise Indian marriages celelrateti or lobe celebrated 
wltbin the TJoioi). This 
laws of the different 
appoint marriage officers for different denominations, whose cer- 
tiocates as to Uie celebration of marriage according to tlie rites 
of the respective rbUgion* of the partie?, would Ive recognised as 
propel proof of marriage,” 

It is necessary to point out hero that as regardn Mfihammodans 
provision has been made in the Cape Oohmy by Act ID of 1800, 
and in Natal by Act 10 of 1891. for the appoiuttffent ly the 
Governor of marriage officers for the. purpose of s ilcmni^-iug the 
marriage of persona professing the Jewii.h fai'h and of persons 
professing the Mohammedan faith. Wo are informed, however, 
that, though both in the Cape and in Natal, after the passing of the 
Acta, Mohammedan priests were appointed as marriage officers, the 
Mohummedans have not availed themselves of the privilege to any 
great extent, and that for years past no appointment of marriage officers 
baa been made. The difficulty. ’ according to the evidence before 
iW, is that tlieir religion recognises the right of a man to marry 
as many as four wives, and they consider that they should be false 
to their faith if they renounced that right. A marriage contract- 
«d IQ Booth Africa before a marriage officer would necessarily be 
memogamoaB and not polygamous, and they prefer not to enter 
into sttob onions, but to accept the position that in law their 
mirrii|g«ti arc not valid rather than renounce the doctrines of their 
reUgioB, This is the attitode which has always been taken up by 
tbo Molayoin the Of»pe Colony, and, as far as we know, there 
hao.heen no agitation on their part for an amendment of the law 
to recognise polygamous marriages as valid. 


wlel rateti cr 
s can be done by amending the marriage 
Provinces authorising the Government, to 



Whether the Indians who profess religions other than 
Mohammedans hold the same views on this subject seena doubtfoL 
A witness named Aiyar, who is the editor of the Indian newspaper 
called the African Chr nicle, and who gave evidence before ua, 
stated tlmt the Indians would be quite willing to contract marriage* 
before a priest v'ho had been appointed a marriage officer, with 
lull knowledge of the fact that by so doing they were entering 
into u monogamous and not a polygamous marriage. Whether 
the witness speaks with antliority and represents the views of the 
Indians gentrally, we unfortunately had no opportunity of 
aseeilniiiiiig. as the Indian community in general, other than the 
Mohaininedun .section of it, persistently ignored the Commission. 
From the fact, however, that Mr. Gandlti, in the letter already 
(juoted, made a request for tho appointment of marriage officer* 
for the dilVerent deni>minations, we gather that he is of the same 
opinion as Aiyar for l>e must have realized that n marriage celebrat- 
ed before a marriage officer would necessarily he in accordanc* 
with the laws, of Simtli Afriea, or, in other words, would b* 
monogamous. And that this was lii.s view at the time when thi* 
letter was wrilteii is further indicated hy the following passage in 
it : “ With reffrence to the marriage amendment in the new 
Act, 1 understand tliat only monogamous marriages will b* 
registered, and I ajtprc'ciate that notliing more can be done in law 
at present, hut an as.surance is necessary to tlie effect that the 

present jnnctice of admitting one wife of an Indian immigrant^ 

so long as she i:’ the only wife in iSontli Africa, irrespective tb« 
miniher of wives he may liave in India, will he continued.” Id 
that passage he apparr ntly accepts the position that only monoga- 
mous marriages can he recognised in law as valid. Whether 
M r. Gandhi is still of thi-- opinion was have had no opportunity 
of ascertaining from himself. 

As rcgard.s the indentured Indians, however, we do not 

anticipate that any difficulty will arise. They apparently are 

(piite content to cof.traet monogamous marriages. Hy Die Indian 
Immigration Act 25 of inyi of Natal, it is j)rovided hy Section (>0 
“ that DO polygamous marriages which may hereafter be contracted 
by Indian immigrants in this Colony shall be considered valid »* 
far as this Colony is concerned, and that no polygamous marriage 
shall bo registered by the Protector of Indian immigrants or by 
any Magistrate.” 

Provision is than made in Section 70 for the marriage of all 
Indian Immigrants, except those pr jfeesMig the Christian religion* 
before a Magi.^trate or before the' I’rotector of Indian Immigrant*. 
Such marriages are registmed by these officer , aud are necossarily 
monogamous. 

According to tho evidence of the Protector of ImroigranU tb« 
indentured Indians have no scruples against contracting such union*. 
During last year, be informed us, that 1,075 marriages were 
solemnised before himself and different Magistrates in Natal. 
Many of these perions are first married according to the rite* 
of their oAvn religion, and subsequently go through the ceremony 
of marriage before tlie Protector or a Magistrate. In respect, of 
these Indians, therefore, there app.ws to be no necessity for making; 
further piovision. 

When, therefore, Mr, Gandhi applied for fhe appointment of 
marriage officers amongst Indian priests, he probably iiad in mind 
Indians other than indentured lalionrers, who might have scruple* 
about contracting raarrioge.s before any such official. We ar* 
informed that amc'ngst tlieir priests in Natal and other Province* 
there are educated men of go')d character, by whom marriage register* 
could be kept. If that be so we see no reason why the request 
for the aj pointment of marriage officers from amongst their number 
should not lx granted. The Minister, indeed, in his reply to 
Mr. Gandhi’s letur, entirely approved of the principles. In the letter 
of fhe Secretary of the Interior of tho lOth August, 19153, he writes: 

“ Fourthly, Geuerai Smuts is prepared, when some suitable occasioD 
presents itself ff)r dculing with tlie consolidation of the Fnion, to 
make’ provision for the appointment of special marriage officers, for 
denominations other than Mohainme'lans, upon its being shown 
that there is a demand by the niembor.s of such der-ominations for 
such appointment, and that there are suitable p.t;r8on8 in the 
different conununitics on whom the appoiulmeul could be confer- 
red.” We would recommend that the necessary legislation on thelioe* 
of he (’ape Act ID of IfifiO should he passed as early as possible, so 
that tliose who are desirous of availing themselves of the privilego 
of contracting a valid marriage before tlieir own priests, whether 
such persons bo many or few, should have the opportunity of doing 
so without further delay. 

(<'/') And that brings ns to the fourth and last jxiint which is 
raised on this question, and which presents greater difficulties than 
any of the pret^ing. 

The point is not brought out very clearly by Mr. Gandhi id 
his letters, but it has been elucidated by the evidence given liefore 
. us, especially by that of Sir Benjamin Robertson. It has been 
keld ^ than one case in the South African Courts, aftd 
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notftblj ID what ia 8p</keD of tbronghont tho evidence aa the Searle 
fodgment, that where a man had married only one wife under 
A ayatetn which rt*cogni«e» polygamy, such a marriage is in law 
s polygamona and- not a monogainoui} marriage. The roeult la that, 
M polygamous inamagoa are not recognised by our law, the wife 
in auch a oaae has no legal status as a married woman, and the 
children are illcgitimaU!. It appears from the evidence that 
the Searle judgment, which was delivered in 1010, caused 
intense feeling in India as casting a slur upon Indian wi.rnen. 
That judgment, however, merely laid down the law in accordance 
with previous decisions of the Courts, hoih in England and in 
'South Africa. 

In the (’ape (^)lony it was decided, *so long ago as IHtJO, in 
the ease of Jiionn and Fritz llronu’s exScutors, that children born 
of a marriage celebrated according to Mohautmodan rites in the 
Colony, were illcgiCmate, as no valid marriage had been contrac- 
ted. It was in consequence of that decision that Act lb of 
IHOO of the Cape of (Jood Hope was puss(;d authorising the 
Clovernor to appoint marriage oftiecrs for the purpose of celebrat- 
ing the marriages of |S'rsons professing the Mohaminedan faith, 

but, Hs airemiy explained, tiie Malays in the Cape IVoviiieo have 

failed to take advantage of the provisions of that Act, prefer- 
ring to accept the legal position that tlieir marriage.s are invalid 

than to renounce the right which is recognised by their religion, of 

marrying more than one wife. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out that on tiiis subject our 
law is identical with that of England, and that the status in that 
oountry of a woman married under a system wliicii recognises 

prdyganiy is no better than it is in South Africa. So far as we 
know, however, there has been no demand for a change in the 
laws of England with the view of validating sueli marriages. 

Tho probable explanation is that there is no large Indian population 

settled there, so that tho question is not brought home to them 
as regards that country, IJut, however that may be, we are bound t(» 
consider the sufqeet on its merlis, witliout regard to the position in 
oth«r parts of the world. 

.Now the suggestion, as we uiidorstund it, is that some itrovision 
should he iimde Ity b’KislatioM for l«‘gali.‘<itig what are (.-ulled tit Jm to 
nionogamouK itiHiriiigCM, that is to ^■ly. the uuuriugo ,/i uiic man 
with one woman under a Hyslcm widoh ri .-ogniscM the right of tho 
husband to take one or mom (dh u' wivi.-. Such fuurriagos am the 
rule amongst Indinus of all denomiimtioiis. It is the rare exception 
for an Indian to hsve muro than one wife. It is moro ofUn 
ainougat the Mohamuiodaus that that number is e.xceeded, but oven 
with thorn it is n matter of only (.K'easionnl oceiirrcnoe.. And in all 
cases where in fact a man is married to only one w >.iian we can 
Bco no objection to legislation validating suc'i marriages from the 
date when they wore contracted, on curtixin rontiidvii'i. 

Tho first condition is that sm h marriages should registered 
toforo a mBrriagtM)fticer, whether fio be a priest or a ftesident Ma- 
gistrate or an official specially appointed for fhat purpose. It is 
important in our opinion that a complete register of all marriages 
should be kept and that Indians both men and women, who have h*.*en 
married according to the rites of their rospoi'tive religions and who 
dimire U> avail tlmniiwlves of the proposed law to validate sneb 
marriages should l>« required to appear before a marriage officer 
•nd ap'ply for regislration. It is not suggested that they should 
go through any eeremony but rueroly that they should satisfy the 
officer that their nia riage is a //iao firtu nioiK.^gamouM one, and 
should supply him with particulars of their naints and ages as well 
aa of the time and place of their respectivo marriages. 

U is unfortunRie that in India there is no system of registration 
of tnarriogea, otlwf wise all that would have been necessary would 
Jhave been to produce to tlm officer a copy of the register. As that, 
however, ia impossible the necessary information for (illicg in the 
registoi* must be obtainoil from the porsous applying for registration. 
When the particulara have be* n entered in tlie fcgister ami when it 
has been signed by the officer fl e marriage should be taken to hare 
been validated from the date when it was i'cntracted. Provision 
should also bo made for the tiling of a duplicate original regiater in 
the office of the MinUtcr of the Inferior as is required in respect of 
fdl marriages oelobraied in .'■I 'uth Africa. 

It has been eugjfestefJ that a,law should Ik? passed sunply validat- 
ing all <h‘ facto mon«tgamnits man lagch and not insisting iqwm re- 
gwtratit.n. The objer'tiona to that oovnsc are obvious. In th« first 
pi ce registration of marriages U important from the point of view 
that it provides a simple means of proof of the fact tliat a marriage 
has been .solemniood. In Um abaooce of registration the only way 
in which a marriage can bo esvabliahed, when that fact is in issue, 
ia the evidence of witnesses who were present at tho ceremony or who 
can prove it in some other way. Serious difficulties might often 
•rise in such cases, particularly if the marriage had been contracted 
many years ago, or if one of the (larties chose to deny the fact. 

In the stfoond place it may very well be that tliere are many 
Aaiatioa who have no desire that their marriages should be validated 


except on their own terms and their wishes shonld be respected. All 
peroons therefoie, should be entitled to elect whether they ahouli 
come under the provisions of the proposed law or not, and an applica> 
tioii for registration would be conclusive evidence of such election. 

The second condition which in our opinion is essential to tbw 
validation of such marriages is that they should by registratioo 
become monogamous in law as well as in fact. All the legal con> 
sequences therefore which flow from marriage under our common 
law, should follow upon such registration, except in so far as it may 
be deemed neccMsary to make special provision by Legislation. One 
result would be that thereafter the husband could not enter into any 
relations with another woman which would be recognised by law. 

If, however, he desired to go through a form of marriage with 
another woman before a priest, wlio is not a marriage ofHcer, accord- 
ing to the forms of hi.s religion, we see no reason why such a pro- 
ce».-ding should be prohibited by law. It clearly would not amount 
to bigamy, inasmuch os a marriage solerimised before such a person 
wi>uld not be valid by our law, and consequently the legal requisites 
which are uece.ssjtry to con.stitutf? the crime of bigamy would be wanting. 
Inaamuch, tlieref(*re, as such uiirriages would not transgress tlis pro- 
viaions of tbe criminal law, there is no necessity for interfering with 
those who desire t<j contract them. But it must at the same time 
be idcarly understood that the relation so created is an irregular one, 
which is not recognised by law, which would not confer any rights 
upon the woman and her offspring, and of which the first wife, if 
she is so disposed could take advantage. 

Nor do we recommend that any legislation should be passed to 
recognise and legitimise such an intercourse. To do so would be to 
ignore the princi{jlBs underlying monogamous marriages and par- 
tially to recogni‘>e polygainy. In our opinion, however, there can be 
no convenient lialf-way liousi? between monogamy and polygamy. If 
the latter is to be reci-gnised at all in respect of Asiatics, we must 
be prepared to go the wiiole length and accept it to its utmost 
extent. We are not prepared, however, to recommend that legisla- 
tion should be passed to l*?gitiinize polygamy. That would be so 
serious a departure from our principles and law that we do not 
think that it would be endoraed by public opinion. The position is 
that the Aaiatics have of their own accord migrated to a country 
where monogamy is the rule, but nevertheless they have never been 
restricted in the exercise of their religious rights. The Malays 
liave accepted the situation for many years past and there has been 
a- (bmirtud on their part for a change in the law. In truth the 
agit;ition on this subject has urisen rather in India than in South 
Africa. It has already been pointed out that the indonturod Indians 
have in practice accepted the principle of imuiogamy, and have no 
senq Ics about «M>ntracting ?in:h marriages. Moreover, Mr. Gandhi 
himself in the letter already quoted above, 3ay.s that ho undoratanda 
that only monogamouR nittrriiigi's will be recognised, and that he 
appreciates that nothing else can be done in law at present; while 
in nnoth* r letter of tho ‘i'tud Sejdember, he pays “With regard 

to polygamy, I have not asked for legal recognition.” The demand 
indeed for roc*)gniLioii vjf polygamy comes only from tho Mohame- 
dau sectitui i/f the Indian community. That claim is distinctly for- 
mulated in tho evidence given before us by tlu; three delegates of the 
Natal Indian Congress. When asked tiio question whether they claim- 
ed that polygamous mnrriageH should be recognised, the answer 
was: — “ That is tlu? only iliing we could ask.” They also stated that 
they would object to registration of a di' facto monogamous marriage 
if the husband was thereby to be limited to one wife, as by so <IotQg he 
would be false to his religion. 

They also object for the same reason to becoming subjeefc to onr 
laws with regard t*» divorce. Accordimg to the dfjctrines of their religion, 
there is no necessity to apply to a Court of .Tustic*' for the dissolution 
of a marriage. la fact, as regards divorce tho husljtind is the judge in 
his own cause. If he is satisfied iu his own mind that his wife is miacoit- 
ducting herself, he is entitled, after warning her three times, an inter- 
val of u month taking place between each warning, to go to the pri«MSI 
and write out before two witnesses what is onlled a “Divorce Paper ” 
setting forth his roasors for divorcing his wife. 

He then utters a sjiecial word signifying “I leave her idone/* 
and tbereiipoD the marriage is dissolved. The paper is haad^ to 
the wife as evidence, to enable her to contract another raaitiiige. 
The priest himself, it will be noted, makes no investigatioa Into tiie 
charge, and all that is necessary is that tiie husband Kimsell shonld 
be satisfied of his wife's misconduct. On the other hand the wife 
has no similar right to divorce her husband. All she omi do is io lay 
a complaint before the priest who enquires into the matter , if 
satisfied that the charge is true, be summons the husband before himV 
and if he persists in his misconduct, the - priest can bring pressure 
upon him, to (tivoroe bier wife. 

This is the effect of the evidence given before ns on this subject, 
and this ia the law which we are ask^ to recognise. It neede only 
ic be stated, however, to realise how open to abnse it is, and how 
impossible it would be for us to accede to the request of the Mobiim- 
raedans that vfc shonld recommend legislation, recognising nod 
legalising the Mohammedan law of marriage and divorce. 
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It iR poRRible, hofferer, that, if thejr clearly anderstand that there 
Will be DO prohibition against their going through the form of marriage 
Vfith one or more women after their Brst marriage has been registered, 
and that by so doing they would not be incurring any penalties, they 
would be prepared to accept the suggestion already made as a solution 
of this question. What they apparently object to is the renunciation 
of the rights, which they enjoy under their religion, of marrying more 
tlmn one wife. Such a registration as we hare suggested, however, 
would not require any renunciation of their rights, nor would they be 
debarred by law from marrying other women in accordance with the 
rites of their own religion, though these woui'-u could nut be recognised 
as having any legal status as married women. 

The solution which we have sugge.sted is approved of by Sir ben- 
jamin Robertson in his evidence. Moreover, there is precedent for it 
in the Natal laws with regard to the indentured Indian immigrants. 

By the Consolidation Ac^ 25 of 18‘Jl, section G8, provision is 
made for the registration by the Protector of Immigrants of persons 
who are described as married in the Immigration Lists, and such 
registration has the effect of validating the marriage. There i.s a 
distinct prohibition, however, in section OG against the registration 
of any polygamous marriage, though by an earlier Act, 12 of 1872, 
provision was made for the registration of such tnarriagos, and section 
68 provides for the validation of those which had been registered at 
the time of the passing of the Act of 1801. A later Act of 1 907 
departs from the principle laid down in section GO, “That no polygam- 
ous marriage shall be registered by tbo Protector of Indian Immigrants 
or by any Magistrate,” for by section 0 it is eooited that “The provi- 
•ions of section GH of the Indian Immigration Law 1891 shall, as 
regards Indian iramigr ints arriving in the country after the commence- 
ment of this x\et, apply to all marriages shown in the certified copies 
of their marrioj^e certiheates notwitlistanding that any such marriage 
may bo a polygamous marriage." And in section 7 provision is made 
for the registration of polygamous marriages of Indian immigrants 
who had arrived in the Colony prior to the coinmoncement of the Act. 
The section then sets forth, “That the registration of a marriage under 
this section shall have tlie same validity and effect us the registration 
of marriages under the G8th section of the .said Law 1801," In this 
Act, therefore, it will he seen that there i.s a distinct recognition of 
polygamy in the ease of a limited number of indentured Indian 
immigrants, but as immigration from India has now been stopped this 
Act is no longer of any effect. The principle embodied in it, however, 
is one of which we do not approve, and we do not feel Justified in 
rooommending that it should in any way be extended. 

There is anothcT precedent in South Africa for tin validation by 
TCgistration of marriages which were invalid by law in the regulations 
fur the Native Territories made in 1879 under the provisions of the 
Transkeian Annexation Act of 1877, wliinb regulations have the 
force of law in those territories. Regulation 111 provides that “Any 
marriage celebrated according to ordinary Kaffir or Fingo forrins, 
provided that it i.s registered within three mouths from the date of 
such marriage in a book to be kept for that purpose by the Resident 
Magistrate of the district, shall be taken to be in all respects as valid 

and birding a.s a marriage contract under the marriage laws 

of the Cape Colony." 

The recommendation which we have made on this subject, therefore, 
i« one which not only enrnreeuds itself U- our sense of what is right 
and proper in the circuinstauces, but it is also supported by preccdeul, 
and We feel justified, therefore in submitting it for favoeirablo 
oonsideration. 

Short Studies. 

Studies of Extravagance.* 

The Writer. 

Evkrv morning when he awoke his first thought wa.s: How am 
I? For it was extremely important that he should be well, seeing 
that when he was not well he oonld neither produce what he knew he 
ought, Qor contemplate that lack of production with equanimity. 
Haring discovered that he did not ache anywhere, he woold say 
to bis wife: “Are you all right?" and, while she was answering, 
he would think: “Yes — if I make that last chapter pass subjecti-^ely 

through his personality, then I had better " and so on. Not 

hating heard whether hie wife were all right he would get out of 
bed, and do that which he called “abdominal cult," for it was 
neoessary that he should digest his food and preserve his figure’ 
and while he was doing it he would partly think ; “I am doing this 
well," and partly he would think: “That fellow in ‘The parnassus’ 

' 14 quite wrong — he Rimply doesn’t see " And pausing for a 

with nothing on, and his toes level with the top of a chest 


’’No individoal has posed for any of these caiicatur^. 

. \ ' ■ / ■ 


of drawers, he would say to his wife: “What I think about that 

Parnassus fellow is that ho doesn’t grasp the fact that my books " 

And he would not fail to hear her answer warmly : “Of course he 
doesn’t; he’s a perfect idiot," He would then shave. This was his 
muB'. creative moment, and he would soon cut himself and utter a 
little groau, for it would be needful now to find his special cotton 
wool and stoj) the bleeding, whicli was a paltry business, and not 
favorable to tlie flight of genius. And if his wife, taking advantage 
of the iucideiit, said sumetbing wliicb she bad long liecu waiting 
ti» say, lie wmild ao.swor, wond<*iing a little wliat it was slie had said, 
and iliiukiog; it i>, I get no line for steady ihoughi." 

Jluving finislied shaving I e would bathe, ard a philosophical 
coucliisioii would almost invariably come to him just before he 
douched himself with cold — so that ho would pause, aud call out 
througli the door : “You know, I think the Supreme Principle — ” 
And while his wife was answering, he would resume the drowning 
of her words, having fortunately remembered just in time that 
his circulation would suffer if he did not douse himself with 
cold while he was still warm, lie would dry himself dreamily 
developing that theory of the Universe, and imparting it to hU 
wife in sentences that seldom had an end, so that it was not 
necessary for her to answer them. While dressing he would 
stray a little, thinking; “Why can’t I concentrate myself on 
my work; it's awful ! " And if he had by any chance a button 
off, he would present himself rather unwillingly, feeling that it 
was a waste of his time. Welching her frown from sheer solf- 
effacoment over her button sewing, be would think; “She is won- 
derful! How can she put up with doing things for me all day 
long? " And he would fidget a little, feeling in his bones that 
the postman had already come. 

He went down always thinking: “Oh ! hang it; this infernal 
post taking up all my lime !" And as he neared the breakfast 
room, ho would quicken his pace; seeing a largo pile of letters on 
the table, he would say, automatically, “Curse !" and bis eyes 
w«)uld brighten. If — as seldom happened ~ there were not a green- 
colored wrapper enclosing mentions of him in the prt-8s, he would 
murmur; Thank (jiod!"and his fnoo would fail. 

It was his custom to ent feverishly, walking a good deal, and 
reading about bimself, and when his wife tried to bring him to 
a senes of hi.s dibordor, he would tighten his lips without a word, 
aud think: "I have a good deal of self control." 

He seldom commenced work before eleven, for though he 
always iuteuded to, tie found it practically imjiossible not to dictate 
to his wife things about bimself, such as how he could not 
lecture here; or where he had been born; or how much he 
would take for tliis • sod why he would not consider that; together 
with thoao letters which began: — 

“My dear — , 

“ Thank.s tremendously for your letter about my book, and 
its valuable criticism. Of course, T think you ore quite wrong. 

. . , Yon don’t seem to have grasped. . . In fact, 1 don’t 
think yon ever quite do me justice. 

“Yours affectionetelv, 

M »* 

Wlien bis wife had copied those that might be valuable after 
be was dead, he would stamp t le envelopes, and exclaiming, 
“Neany eleven — my Ood!" would go somewhere where they think. 

It was during t’liose hours when he sat in a certain chair 

with a pen in his hand that he was able to rest from thought 

about hiiu.self, save, indeed, in those moments, not Ion frequent, 

when he could not help reflecting: “ That’s a fitio pnge-— I have 
seldom written anything better; " or in those moment^, too frequent 
when he sighed deeply, and thought: “ 1 am not the man I was.” 
About half-past one he would get up with the pages in his 

hand, mid, seeking out Ids wife, would give them to her to read, 
remarking:" Here’s the wretched stuff — no good at all;’’ and 
taking a position where he thought she could not see him, would 
( 1.0 such things as did prevent his knowing what effect the pages made 
on her. If the effect was good bo would often feel Junv wounder- 
ful she was; if it was not good he har] at once a chilly sensation 
in the pit of hib stomach, and ate very little luncli. 

When in the afternoons he took his walks aluoad he passed 
great quantities of things and people with lOt noticing, U'cause, he 
was thinking deeply on tmcli que^tiotls as wh(*fh<>r he were more of 
an observer, or more of an imagiua'ive artist; whether ho were 
properly appreciated in (irermany: and jiurtieiilaiiy whether one were 
not in danger of thinking tcKi much aixmt oneself But every now 
and then he would stop, and say to hitr.self: “ | really must sec more 
of life, 1 really must taka in ni ue fuel; " and he would passionately 
fix his eyes on a cloud, or a flower, or a man walking, at d there 
would instantly come into his mind the tlioughf; “ I have 
written twenty books — ten morn will make thirty — fluit cloud 

is grey; " or:“ That fellow X is jealous of me! This flower is 

bine” or;“ This man is walking very — very — — . I> — n ‘The 
Morning Muff,* it always runs me down! " And he would 
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bare t wrt of tow, beeten feeling, knowing that be bad 
obaertod thoae thing* a« accurate/ ae he would hare wi*hed to. 

During th«ae excureiona, too, he would often reflect luiperaonally 
apon niattera <Jf the da/, large qae-iiona of Art, Public Polic/, and 
Human Soul; and would almoat iustantl/ flud that he had alweje 
thought this or that; and at once aee the uecesait/ for putting hia 
ooncluiion f«>rward in hia book or in the preaa phiaHingit, of 
ooarae, in a way that do one else could; and there would start up 
before’ him little bils of newspaper with these words on them : 

“No one i>erhap», save Mr. , could hav<?8o ably set forth the 

cas« lor’llaluchisun. ” Or. “ In the ‘Daily there is a noble 

letter from that eminent writer, Mr. ;, pleading against the 

w to hiiiwolf. «»li« "itho,™ 

fi,«l on thioK. th.t h« did not no.:" Tldn .xi.l.nco i. not 
health r. 1 really must get away and take a complete holiday, 
and not think at all about my work, I am getting too self-centred, 
ltd he would go home aud say to his wife: “ Let s go to 8, oily 
or Spain, or satnewhere. Let’s get away from all tins and just 
live ” And when she answered, “ How jolly he would rqieat, a 
ittl’o tthscntly, “ Uowjolly!“considerinK what would be the best 
arrangement for forwarding his letters. And if. as sonu*t.me« 
bauDcned they did go, he would spend a.most a whole morning, 
living, aid thinking how jolly it was to he away from everything; 
but awards the afternoou he would feel a sensation, as hough he 
were a sofa that had been sat on too mtieh, a sort of suhsidenc-e very 
J^r^ Wn Tld- — W '» follownd in the n.nmng b, 

a disinclinaUon to live ; and that feeling would grow until on the 
third day he received bis letters together with a green colored 
wrapper 'enclosing some mentions of himself, V,. 

•• Those follows— no getting away from them . and feel 
irresistibly impelled to sit down. Having done so he would 
take un ^his wn not writing anything, indeed— because of the 
drtir Jnation to.“ li^e, ” as yet not quite cxiinct-but comparatively 
easy in his mind. On the following day he would say to his wife. 
“1 believe I can work here. ’’ And she would eD«wo>-;, fim 1 llng^ I hat 
splendid”; and he would think, “ She's womUiful! and begin to 

On other occasions, while walking tiie streets or about the 
countryside, he would suddenly be ai»palled at hi- own ignorance, 
and wLld say tr> himself; ‘‘ 1 know simply nothing---! must read. 

And going homo he would dictate to U.h wife the names of 
Ana go ng nrocured from library. When they 

Irr3ho wooidlook .t th.m , little .nd Ibink: "I!)- . lo.«i 

hIw l\et to ro«itlie.e?"»ndtb« same e.oning he would take 
!ie op. a? woold not, however, get Iwyoi.d thr tourl ■■ page, il 
Hew a novel, betere he would say: "Mmk He <«n t write 
and would tool ebaolutely stimulated to toko ii|i his own pen 

and writ. Xtiraltef ''tir. tw;d“.ge! 

: Lrn;t"Vj-^ "“f n 

w"S him .nob a sons, of dejection at liis own 

hr»ould feel simply compelled to try snd see wlietlier he really 

’'“Bul'"“l'i.e hook were not a novel he sometimes Bnished the 

Hrat eUapter Wfor. one ol two leelings e»m« 'J'' 

4 -iili hud iust read was what li« natl mmseir long 

e“:e''i:t.“'d.i;:..hie. i. .aohoi 

'Lrx. .7V" ttn’-h 

r *' jkud he wftuld argue the matter with her, taking both 

•If nnoatiou as to save her all unnecessary spchi^h. 

■"‘“hire times witen he lelt that he alsiolntety most 

1 mtittic and he would enter the comort hall 

tiS hi” wife In the pleasurable cextaiuty that he was going to 
with hit 0 tlU middle of the second numV.e . 

lose himself, lowsrds l,«g,n to 

i- and^presentiy, waking up, would get a feeling that he 
artist From that moment on he was C'^nscious of certain 
really WM an artist «,v»iiewher« in his neighbourhood causing a 

noijM>8 ® ervoa, favorable to deep and eariie.^fi thoughts about 

titiUation of his ask him; “Wasn’t the 

Wawork. O" r^r^-HTw M you ‘ike the Slr.eser' end 
Moaart j - woPdenng a little which was which; 

ha woiud answ - ^ oye, and glance 

tw at Uie ilgrLnm to sec whether be bad really heard them 

extremely averao to being interviewed, or photo^aphed, 

and f- R-- to him: “Oh! I think yon 

“*h’t ■lt’r T---’ »‘ke''ee.'ld not heft torelote anybody oiiything; 
ought; or _j,u , of latent dislike of waste, deep 

together, ™ ^ the reenlU he never tailed to 

Z ‘‘Nrvweg^o ' NX“ly-«v«.g.in! The whole thing 
ii «ld%a! And he would order a f« «op.«. 


For ho dreaded nothing ao muSh as phe tlionght that he mi^ 
Imcom" an egoi.t, and knowing the danger, of !»• 

eontiJnally against it. Often he would eompUin to hi. , 
wi?o I don't think\t,ou emiiigh. ” A“d she would smiK 

and say "Don't yon?" And he would .eel Mter, having 
‘mfeseed hi. soul. Sometimes for an hour at . ^e woj^ 

make really heroic efforts not to answer her 
first grasped what she had said; and 

he sometimes feared was growing on him, to say Wh 7 
whether he had heard or no. In truth, he was not (as he 
often said ) constitutionally given to small talk, to 

that did not promise a chance of dialectic victory was hardly to 
his liking; so that he felt bound in sincerity to eschew 
which Hometimes caused him to sit silent for “quite a while, 
as the Amricans have phrased it. But once committed to ail 
argument he found it diCficuU to leave . ff, having a natural, if 
somewhat sacred, belief in his fiwn convictions. 

His attitude to his creations was, perhaps, peculiar, Ue either 
did not mention them, or touched on them, if absolutely obliged, 

with a light and somewhat disparaging tongue; this did not, indeed, 

come from any real distrust of them, but rather from a superstitiooa 
feeling that one must not tempt Providence in the solemn things of 
life If other p«;ople touched on them in the same way he had, not 
unnaturally, a feeling of real pain, sush as comes to a man when be 
sees an instance of cruelty or injustice. And though something 
always told him that it was neither wise nor dignified to notice 
outrages of this order, he would mutter to his wife: “Well, I suppose 
it IS true— 1 can’t write”; feeling, perhaps, that— if Ae could not 
with decency notice such injuries, she might. Aud, indeed, she did, 
using warmer words ithen even he felt justified, which was soothing. 

After tea it was his habit to sit down a second time, pen ill 
hand; not infrequently he would spend those hours divided betw^n 
the feeling that it was his duty to write something, and the feeling 
that it was his duty not to write anything if he had nothing to say; 

and he generally wrote a good deal; for deep down he was convinced 

that if he did not write he would gradually fade away till there 
would be nothing left for him to read and think about, and though 
he was often tempted to believe and even to toll his wife that fame 
was an unworthy thing, he always deferred that pleasure, afraid, 
perhajis, of too much happiness. 

In regard to the society of his fallows he liked almost anybody, 
though a little impatient witli those, esjiecially autliors, who took 
themselves too seinonsly; and there were jiM one or two ^ that he 
really could not stand, they were so obviously full of .ealoosy, 
a nasbiou of which he was naturally intolerant, and had, of course, 
no need to indulge in. And he would speak of them with extreme 

drvness nothing more, disdaining to disparage. It was, perhn{ta, 

weakness in him that ho found it diflicult to accept adverse cnticvsitt 
as anything hut an expression of that same yellow sickness; and yet 
there were mouionts when no words would adeqaetel, convey his low 
ouinioii ol his own powers. At such times he would s^ ant hie wife 
end confide to her his conviction that he was a poor thing, no gixid at 
all wilhout a thouglit in l.i. l.e.d; and while she was replying: 
"liiihhishi Yon know there's nobody to hold a cnndlc to you, ot 
words to that elfect, he would look at her tragically, and mnrinor: 
"Ah' vou're prejudiced!'' Only at such supreme moments of dejeeuen, 
indeed, did he feel it . pity tlia‘ l>e married her, seeing how 
much more eonvincing her words would have been, i he^had not 

lie never read the papers tilUhe evening, partly heeause he hwi 
not time, and partly because he so seldom found anything in theui. 
Thia was net roiuark.l.le, lor turned there leaves quickly, pausing, 
irdeed, usturolly, il there were any meution olhis name: and if hia 
wife asked him whether he had read this or that, he would .newer, 
"No," eurprieed at the funny tluii.gs that seemed to interest her, 

I’leforegmng up to bod, he would sit end smoke. And sometiaM 
fancies would come to him. »nd sometimes none. Once m a 
would look up at Uie stars, and think: “What a worm I am; Tl^ 
wonderful Infinity! I must get more of it--mo1‘e of it into my work; 
more of the feeling that the whole is marvellous and great, and W 
a little clutch of breath and dust, an atom, a straw, a nothing. 

And a sort of exaltation would seixe on him, so that he 
if only ho did get that into his work, as he wished to, m h« «> 
liiat iLment that he eeuld, he would be the f!'**'*** 
world had ever seen, the greatest man, almost ^eater theft hq wi^ea 
to be almost too great to be mentioned in the , 

Infinity it8eU--for would he not be Infinity s AM 

he would check himself with the thought; “I 

be careful. If I let my brain go at this Umu of night, I shan t wnt« 

a decent word to-morrow!” w 

And he would drink some milk and go to bed. 

— Job* Galbwortht 

in ’fbo iiFoftiiEmi, . , 
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Byron in Rome. 

The helMdeotification of the hoase — 66, Piazxe di Spagna 

where Byron lodged in Rome during April, 1817 for barely 
three weeks recalls ns to that unfading ourapelling personality. 
There be Snished Manfred ” and dashed oH those wonderful 
stanzas of “ Childe Harold. ” This was the solo visit that he paid 
to the capital of the CVsars, and it was after it, at the Venetian 
carnival of the ensuing year, that he was to send Murray that 
thrilling and Roman sentence, “ I will work the mine of my 
youth to the last veins of ihc <tro, and then — Good night. I have 
lived and am content.” A few years longer he lived, never 
content— ever the mad bull in the Dresden china shop of society; 
finally a hero intercepted by a fever — and a hero for the future of 
a nation that mainly appealed to 4)ira through their past. He 
deemed himself a fallen spirit. A spirit ho certainly was, and the 
strange light (or lightning) of him still shoots and Hashes. 

What did he see in Rome ? Very few letters survive, and an 
■important one from his sister is missing. “ Childo Harold ” oom- 
municates his inmost thoughts, but from passerfl-hy he concealed 
the depths. Kathor with infinite curiosity and innoudanct. he 
eurveyod the modern things inthoir majestic setting, and he surveyed 
them with ironic mirth as well as with his ironic melancholy. The 
British tourists who made him one of their gazing stocks were his 
abomiosUon. But ho loved all queernesses, even the queornesses 
of coiffure. 

I perceive [he tells Murray] you are |mbiishing a life of HafTael 
d'Urbino. It may perhaps interest you to hear that a set of 
German artists boro allow tlioir hair to grow and trim it into hi» 
Jiiahion^ thereby drinking the cummin of the disciples of the old 
philosopher [Latro the rhetorician, who recommended it for a 
“ studious complexion ”]. If they would cut their hair, convert 
it into brushes, and part like him, it would bo more ^'German to 
the matter, “-'ril toll you a story. Tho other day a man hero — an 
Eoglish — mistaking the statues of Cliarleraagno and Constantine, 
which are JCquestrian, fur those of Peter and Paul, a«ked another 
which was Paul of those sarrm horsoiuen ? — to which the reply was, 

I thought. Sir, that St. Paul had never got on horseback aince 
hU accident ! ” I’ll tell you another; Henry Fox., writing to 
eomeoDO from Naples the other day, after an illness, adds— “ and 
I am so changed that my oldest creditors would hardly know me.” 

These stories of their kind would be difllcuit to better; the 
last is worUiy of Sheridan. 

After “ Childe Harold ” perhaps tho next except may fall some - 
what flat. Byron, unlike Goeihe, indulged in no Roman erotics, 
and ho had left a lady lore beliiud him. But hi^ realization of a 
“ sixth sense” is extremely interesting. 

T am delighted with Romo — as I would be with a bandbox, ihat 
ie it is a tine thing to see, finer than Greece. . . . As a whole, 

ancient, and modern, it Iwats Greece, Coa.stantin<»piie, everything — 
at least that I have ever seen. But I can't describe because my first 
impressions arc always strung and confused, and my Memory 
selects and reduces them to order, like distance in tho landscape 
and blends them better, although they may be less distincl. Tiiere 
aanst bo a sense or two more than we have, as murtals . . . .for 

where there is much to be grasped we are always at a loss, and yet 
feel that wo ought to have a higher and mure extended cum 
(prehetiBiou. 

And, again, in another letter; *' Of Uotoe I say nothing; it is 
quite indesi^ribable, and the Guide-book is as goud as any oth«?r.” 
Did Murray take the hint, has Baedekei taken it? At 
aoy rate, Childe Harold has become a cikerone. He met 
Dord Lansdowno, he had met Lhc Jerseys and Lady Jersey 
/Disraeli’s “ Zonobia ”) was one of tho very tew.i who had 
^CQ kind to him at the last. He rode most of tho day — a 
picturesque figure. Always he rode, at Constantinople, on tho 
IJdo facing Venice; it is the exercise of poets. He called Rome 
the “ eldw sister ” of Byzantium — the elder “ and the finer. ” The 
top ol the Alban Mount *' he pronounced superb. As ft-r the 
Vatican, only one statue fignres in his letters— ^that of t!jo Afipollo 
Belvidefo. And why ? Because it reminded him of a lady to whom 
once he bad nearly proposed. Lady AdeUiie P’orbes— “ I think 
1 never saw such a likenesa. ” So was it ever with Byron, all was 
living to him. That is why his appeal is European more than 
English-European, and beyond. Hie last words on Rome are a 
ponmnentary. “ I have seen the Pope alive and a Cardinal dead — 
both Vhoin looked very well indeed. ” 

If the numliering be unohanged, tliis lodging in the Piazza di 
Spagna is house, and if so, it has a strange fitness, for it fronts 
iherdomB where Keats died— where the “fiery particle ” flickered 
and was quenched. And it points to whence by night 

The sonl of Adonms, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. / 

Rome has indeed changed since then, yet/ is she not still 
whanffeable..Eet nshear Byron once mow. He Is^on the palantive:- 
Oy^ and Wy, and wallflower grown / 

Matted and massed together, hillook* heap^ 


On what were chambers, arch ornshe’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked np vaults, and frescos steep’d 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or halls 7 
Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her rosearcli hath been, that these are walls — 

Behold tho Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 

And soon follows that mngnifieent passage 'ooginning 
Admire — exult — despise — laugh, weep — for here 
There is much matter for all feeling. 

— a passege tliut has in it tho ruins of tho world and the cenotaph 
of tho centuries — lines that ring, as if, so to say, they were a Napolean 
in rhyme. That is the real Byron, the Byron in Rome. Lady Adelaide 
Forhes and Iho Apollo Belvidere retreat, Tho “edict of earth’s 
rulers ” resounds and tho man who Byronizod others, tho centrally 
self -centred, appeals to “ The Tfliobo of nation-s ” and sobs forth, 
f)h Rome, my country Icily of tho soul, 

The orphans of the heart must turn to the. — The Times. 


Does Conquest Pay ? 


An old world ehroniclc would liave had some words of resigned 
and puzzled fatalism at tho end of t/jo <-haptor in which it recorded 
the sequel of tlie Russo-Japanese War. By the mysterions 
workings of an iuscrutahlo Providence, tho power which won in that 
terrific eonfiict is to-day luimhled, diniraeted, and nearly bankrupt; 
the power which lowered its proud flag and admitted defeat, seems, 
from a distant view, more prosperous than before, less deeply 
riven by tho clesvago of revolution, and better able to arm and to 
consolidate its military forces. Nor, with all our modern graspit g 
at scientific sociology, is it easy for the contemporary ciironicler to 
avoid imitating tlie medieval monk. A touch of piety would make 
the confession that we do not understand what is happening, so 
much more graceful and reposefui. The really odd fact about the 
contrast between Russia and Joj^n, is that we o not clearly see 
where, in fuudameutals, their stuaLlon differ-s. Both peoples are, 
by European .standards, dismally poor. In Japan, income-tax 
is paid <*n incomes over £80, and h is only a small minority of 
families which pays. In Russia the average yearly income is 
said to bo only between .€'> and .C() per head of tho population. 
Famine is now raging in the poorer N >r(hren districts of Japan, 
but it is chronic in Some juirts of Russia, and (ho fact that harvests 
have latterly been aboundant does not im^an that tho peasantry is 
really on tho road to prosperity. In l)oth Empires tho burden of tax- 
ation is cruhliing, and in both it is tlic supposed nocosaity for great 
armaments whicli explains them. lu neither is representative 
government a rcalily, and though Ja>»an probably has the advantage 
hero, both aro swayed by a sacrosanct autocracy, and l)oth are 
driven to repress the modern jdiase of revolt by the persecution 
of a struggling Socialist movement. Each attemjils t.» foster tlio transi- 
tion friuu an agri< ultural loan iuJustrial form of civilization by high 
protection, and iu each tlie new factories sliow a ruthless exploitation 
of the wage-earners whicli could not be paralleled in Western Europe. 
Over the finances of them both, cool critics shako their heads, and 
predict the inevitable cala.-trophe. Gorruptloi. in the public services 
Is a plague iu botli. 

But where so mncli is the same, everytliing none tho less is differ- 
ent. Russia can afford to startle Germany by re- arming her artillery, 
building Drcadnouglffs and strategic railways, and now, for climax, 
bf a prop >8ol to iucreaso licr " peace” army by 400,000 men. Japan 
is hhakeu by a popular revolt against reckless expenditure complicated 
by sliamclcss con eption, and a Ministry, dominated by the Satsuma 
clan, which lives by controlling the fleet, must acquiesce in a 
reduction of its (naval estimates by tho relatively vast figure of 
1‘ 7, 000, OCO. Defeat has brought a seeming pf'-sperity: con(|neat has 
led to ruin, and this paraJ()xical result has cutnc about, whore 
Sxjth Towers followed a similar policy in not very dissimilar 
cof'ditio'js. I t is a pretty puzzle F<»r social science. 

To the modern sehool of pacifists one-half of this j air of facts 
will not seem surprising. We have leiorc a colhvtion of Mr. 
Norman Angcll’s essays and addresses (“'Iho Foundationa of 
International Polity,” Heiuemann), which wstatvs his familiar 
position, not perhaps, with all tlie freshness and force of his earlier 
writing, but with unshaken conviction and the same formidable 
combination of logic with faith. Is there here, in the plight of 
Japan, a striking confirmation of his central doctrine that conquest 
does not pay, and that the accumulation of force i.s not so much 
a crime as an ii relevance in modern States ? Here, indeed, it would 
seem that conquest, so fur fron. enrioliing tho victorious nation, 
has actually impoverished it, so that it find.s itself unable to maintain 
the forces which its rulers think nec'ossary t(» secure its acquisitions. 
The main conclusion is evidently sound in this instance wlien the 
facts are broadly viewed, but wo doubt whether this particular 
illustration goes far on a close view to prove the detailed thesis. 
Mr. Angell’s argument is addressed to peoples of a more advanced 
civilization than either Russia or Japan. It is true to say of ns, 
or of the Germans, that if we were to embark on a European war» 
though we annexed trritory, we should not acquire land. Neither 







The G)nMfade. 




tht fields nor Uk; fBct^>rioe of the cour^uerod ierritorj would change 
hand*. A profitable cuurpie'*t on Nurrnan line* ie to-day for oe 
impoeelUc. t>ar rnllng class d(»<?s not think of laud os the typical 
from of wenllli. Hut that is hardly true as yet of Kuasia and Japan, 
which are still partially in an agrarian phase of development. 
When they expand, they do lake land. Even i.. Northern Persia, 
which has not yet been anrn^xed, thousauda of Uussian settlers have 
followed the army of otTiipation, and have acquired Persian lands 
at a nominal price. In Korea the ./apanese certainly began to curry 
oat a hclirme 'J militaiy ooloiii/.ition at the expen.se of the Korean 
farmers, wliii h eulled forth indignunt protests from some English 
observers on the spot. How far it has ^foue we do nut know. 
In the Balkans there has beenun orainotjir niovemeut of great masses 
of the popnlation. Albanians have Hed b^ore thr Hervs, Bulgarians 
have qaitkd Orc fk territory, some Greeks have lied from the new 
Bulgaria, and 'furks have everywhere abandoned farms and villages. 
It will be found when the [iroiavis is comlete and a balance struck, 
that the victorious races have added to their landed wealth, and 
a Balkan Gomesdaj Book will record that the fortunes of countless 
Servian and Greek families have been advanced by conquest. Force 
at this level of civilization is ratlicr a brutality than an irrelevance. 
The Norman oprwh is not yet quite ended. Even in the British 
Empire there are Matabele and Zulus and Masai who have seen 
Homething of it. 

On the higher level of eivilization with which Mr. Norman 
Aogell chiefly deals, the- ordtr of facts which his thesis fails 
to cover is subtler and more elusive. We have no difficulty in 
accepting his main premises, A modern people does not “ own" 
its colonies and dependencies, and therefore cannot as a nation be 
anriohed by conquest. T)i« spoils of Empire do not go to the 
masses at home, who are unaifocted by the process of expansion, 
Have in so far as they bear the burden of taxation and see the 
resources of social refonn squandered upon arinumonts. The 
Norman of to-day is not a military adventurer, but the financier 
and the investor who is concerned in the various depcnieucius, 
protectorates, and spheres of influence or penetration which a 
modern Empire attaches to itself. The export of capital has come 
to bo, from the standpoint of the moneyed class, immonscly more 
important as a direct source of pr<)fit and Income than the export 
of goods. Trade does nol follow tie? Hag, but the flow of capital 
on the whole docs so. It is a quasi-political process, and it long ago 
harnessed diplomacy to itself. Nations taro not in business as a 

joint-stock coneern, as Mr. Augell puts it; but that is a mi.sleading 
assumption, nuloss we recogni/e alsr^ that capitalists do act in national 
groups abroad, and do receive from diplomacy, not merely protection 
put active support in their anhemes of expansion, 'fho oruJer caBcs, 
' whore this pressnie leads to A territorial change, are, of course, easily 
rooognijsod. Everyone knows that the real motive of the bVanco- 
Gorman struggle over .Morocco was the rivalry of French and 
Gorman capitalists to exploit its virgin mines and to supply it 
with public works. We all take it as a matter of course that 
railway building in India or irrigation wor s in Egypt should be 
In the hands of Britisli contractors. What U not so readily 
grasped by the General public is that In countries like Turkey 
and China the]corapetltioo among financiers for coiues-iions invariably 
involves their governments. Everyone knows that the Bagdad 
Hailway. financed and efmtrollod by private Gorman citizens, is a 
aeml-oRieial enterprise. But rather less directly, rather les.s overtly 
British diplomacy stands behind British railway ventures in China 
The fact is avowed where we claim a sphere of manopoly, and 
one gathers from a telegain a few weeks ago in the Ttmti* that 
our pretennioo to a “place in the sua” in the Yangtze V:»lley 
is about to be enforced against rival I’owers. The diplomacy which 
aUnda Lvehihd the ^pnrkr of capital is far from rtdying exclusively 
on its oonversational eharni. fhe shadow of u Brilisu atubaasador, 
when he visits* the Porle or the Tsnng-H- Vamen, is apt to shape 

itself into the semblance of a ftradnouglit. Ariuameots stand 

behind this competition for iwinomie opportunity, and play their 
part alike in over-avviog dying empires and u» impressing rival 
eornpetitors. The struggle for a balance of power has its luotive 
aad Uj* Impetus largely In this singular modern relaiionahip be- 
tween the State and r»nanoes. 

It is the omisoo of thin puzzling and repugnant set of 
facta which explaina a oeriain vrant of co-ordinat'on between Mr. 
Aogeire thesis and our moderA {xrowlcm of armaments. Force is 
not yet an irrelevance, though the end?, whieli it serves are not 
European ends, or even national ends. Nations struggle no h>nger 
over their hearih.s and hiimes, their national liberties and tlieir 
national faiths. They can he induced to struggle for the right 
to dig iron ore in the and tr> dump it in the form of 

iteel Tails at Bagdad. Pacifists are somtimes apt to assume that 
the armament firms alon© 1)kve an interest in armaments, and 
that all the rest of the world is their dupe, ft is rather the 
whole world of finance, restlessly seeking outlets in regions 

whioh have yet absorbed bat little capital, which has this in- 

terest. Its power depends in every modern State on the failnre 
ci deoKMiraoy to organise its control over diplomacy. Tha dlreot 


attack on anuamentii is probably destined to be thwarted 
this pervasive and subtle influence has been studied and andat' 
mined . — Tht Nation. 

The Balance of the Balkans. 

The various States in tlie Balkan Peninsula have now adjusted 
their respective frontiers, and, after a suitable period of introsj'ectlve 
examination, have made reports as to their size and population, llie 
most recently published official figures give the following results: — 


Square Kms. lobobitanttk 


Aliiania 

82,000 

880,000 

BULUARtA 

Old territory 

!)6,Sir) 

4,829,108 

Territory lost 

7,525 

... 285,767 

Territory gained 

26,257 

709,646 

Present area 

112,077 

4,762,997 

Oreboe — 

Old territory 

64,657 

2,732,962 

New territory 

56,611 

1,620,000 

Present area 

121,268 

4,862,952 

Montbnkoro — 



Old territory 

9,080 

285.000 

New territory 

5,876 

280,000 

Present area 

14,956 

515,000 

Roumania — 

Old territory 

181.858 

7,248,061 

New territory 

7,525 

285,767 

Present territory 

188,878 

7,688,818 

Tuukev in Europe — 



Former area accord 



ing to Treaty of 

London. 

9,168 

1,628,000 

Territory regained 

by Treaty of Cons- 


tantinople 

16,201 

725,000 

Present area 

25,869 

2,348,000 

Skuvi A — 

Old territory 

48,808 

... 2,957,207 

New territory 

‘59,047 

... 1,210,000 

Present area 

87,850 

4,167,207 

The arable area in the acquisitions 

of the various States is said ta 

be as follows:- - • 

Bulgaria 


Acres. 

681,866 

Greece 

• •• 

... 6,919,080 

Montenegro 

t*a 

494,220 

Roumania ... 

• • • 

... 1,. 598,859 

Servia 

• •• 

... 8.70t5,650 

Turkey 

... 

... 3,858,760 

Thus the total arable 

area of Bulg 

aria at present, including her 

acquisition of territory, is 

actually less 

than it was before the wars by 


some 760,000 acres! 

These figures of population may tend to fluctuate — opart froo^ 
the normal increase to be expected from the surplus of births ove» 
deaths — on account of emigration. There is a certain flow of Bul-t 
gars out of Servian and Hellenic Macedonia into Old Bulgaria anii 
the Provinces of the Littoral. Moslems are leaving Macedonia fo*! 
Asia Minor, as many as 8,000 having passed through Salonika in 
one week, and Greeks are moving from Ottoman Tlita<'e iuto Old and 
New Greece. Albanians and some Bulgars are pas.'^ing out of New 
Servia into Albania, Epirotes are leaving Albania in order to move 
into Now Greece. A certain number of Salmika Jews have left for 
South America, and others are likely to follow. The Balkab coeen 
are in process of sorting themselves, and within a few years the os^. 
touishing ethnological and ecclesiastical diversities of Macodfwia wilt 
have lieen very largely obliterated in favour of the oatiouaHfyi and iUh 
State Church under the political denomination of wbieh an^ (iflT90 
area may find itself. 

Bulgaria’s share of the cost of the Balkan Wars has lieeo WckOBed 
up by Professor Tsankoff, of the Universi/y f»f Sofia. The b^ty bill 
which she will have to foot is analysed as f<d!ows: — Tlie credits Voted i 
amouiited to .£111,400,000. The requisitions are’ estltnkted at- 
£6,000,000. The deficit in the revenue duo to the hostilities waa 
£2,000,000. On muhitionsand transport service £6,000,000 has been, 
or will have to be, expended. Strab^io railways aid other misoeUaiiie-i 
008 items account for , £7,2Q0,000. Fdr tb« pfW^iong promised to- 
soldiers incapacitated by their wounds a capital Siuit nf £16,000,000 
wilt bo required. That makes a grand totkl mf eb*8e Opnti £50,000,dOP| 
while the value of the territory wliiuh Bulgaria ^d ta cede , 4a 
Boumania is estimated by M. Tsankoi! at another £60, 000,000: 
The number of lives lost woa somewhere between Ofi, 000 and fi8,00<> 
—-between 6 and 7 per cent, ol thn- ndnlt popnlniioit pi tiiw 
ponniry. - . ’v’, 
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The CoBurade. 


Penoaal Eipcrience derived by the leimed proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar i Islam.** the leading 
dailj of Boiubajr, iu the iaaue of the SOlL January 1918, writes : 
**The well-known natire ptijslcian, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained uunieruus eertiricates for his niedicines tliat 
hare stood a sacceasfnl test to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Oorernment amongst 
which, the Royal Yaknti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
rery attractive in as much as it makes fn^sh and youthful blood 
rnn in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the booy. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which wo have been con- 
rinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
•aid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the nse of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakoti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest and richest regetahle drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful piY>perty of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
disoi^crs. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is used in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed c-nstomers. But we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply vrith a view to |)lace it before the general pulilio 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invalualilc medicine. We 
Would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, bnt suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Uoani medicines. We recommend it also to those {:'crson8 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and It is enough to say that mu«lr is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which dilTuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pi’dls. Rupees 
ten only (ISs. 4d.). Postage extra. No Pathet necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot. Kaduawar, India. 


THE “EXCELLUS" 



TENNIS BACKET 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copperi 
Zink Plate and Stone Engraver, Monogramiat, Manu* 
facturer o( Brass Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer o{ ail 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Presses. 

•MO- 14 . Chandni Chowk« DELHI. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in nmierals ; Best referenceja. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 


“ COLPACK ” 

ou 

Genuine Turkish Military Cap j 

(for Hs. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a CALPACK **? 

To make himself look more respei^table, and to attract 
attention, by using the novel head-gear of the same 
pattern as worns by Turk high v)fficial8 like Enver 
Pasha. 

Please send your order to-day to avoid disappointment. 

To— S. F. Chishte. & Co., 

Near Delhi & London Bank, 

Delhi. 

Soh AgenU for India — 

Fahieque Nniioiial Fgyptinr j'e Taibonchea, Cairo 
and 

Fniireque Imperial De Ilcreka Constantinople. 


Wanted a Match 

For a young Mohamedan, Barrister-at-Iaw recently 
arrived from Thigland, of lil;)enil views, belonging to 
a respectable and well known fiimily, of good so- 
cial and financial position, a young girl well educated, 
Englaitd returned preferable equally good in social and 
finuiicial jiosition. Photocs exchanged. 

Address; — A. 

C/o Th» “Comradt,'* 

Dki.hi. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD 
«t BACKWARD. 

Silent, Strong and Durable. 
Supplies & Spare Parts Stocked 
by 

EAST WEST TRADING Co., 
DELHI. IVhg. Eastwpstco. 


WANTED 

Candidates seeking Examination for the Degrees in scholarship of 
R.A.! B.C.fi . L,M.8., or B.E. of the Odessa University (Incor- 
porated of U.S.A.) 

For particulars apply to— 

Dr. Abul Fa*l. 

American Commissioner o f Dee \ 

Kapurthala. 
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TIm Comnicfe. 


»fS 'tetri' 


Money ! Everybody Want. It 

Money ! 

Money ! 

Money ! 


You cull earn good money — as inucli as Us. 3 a day — by getting in k'uch 
with us. Our projiosition, which is a straight business-like one, calls for 
ordinary intelligence. And, moreover, the work entaile l is .so simple tlmt 
members of an entire family could take to it and thereby increase the present 
income of the home, enabling many coveted luxuries to be indulged in, 
which could not be done otherwise. 


’’ Purchase one of our celebrated Durbar 

ALL YOU Autfi-Knitters and make Hosiery for ns 

ff A 171? T*/\ according to our instructions. We purchase 

nAYL lU UU „ . „ . , _ , 

all the Hosiery you make at favourable rates. 


COUPON. 

To OENZ, WnEEtdER & Co. 

PUmo send me foil detaile of jour offer to 
Sttppljr me with an Auto- Knitter. 

Name... 

Addreta 

Genz, Wheeler & Co. (Dept. 36.) 

11-2, biodiiay Siret't, Calcutta. 


Men, Women and Children 

all can earn more money monthly. Experience unnecessary. Distance 
immaterial. Write for Prosjiectus Now — You might forget it later. 
Address ; — 

rrM7 WUCIilirD JL rf\ (Dept.36)11.2.UndtaySlreeV 

uLPIaii ff IiIjJuLEiK & VU«P CALCUTTA. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address .--CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAXIM No. 8. 


The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune Turc gives the most exact and early infor- 
mation alwut the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 

The J«uiie Jure publishes Political, Literary and 
Eeonomicdl articles on all questions connected 
with the New East and teems with humorous 
literature palpitating with Political life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever gasses in 
Turkey and the Balkan otates 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

' 

A paper, havia| tU fraatatl daraktiia ia 6ii 


<0;. 


SaUeripticMi for ForeifB CcNMtnM : 

Frr A yOMT R«. 24/- Tor 6 months R«. IS/- A for 8 monthM Rs. 7/6/- 


INIoticc* 

BENGAL VETElilNAHY COLLEGE. 

Candidates for admission to the Bengal VeWrinary 
College for the Session 1913-14 should present them- 
selves with necessary certificates in ori,^nal, os requirctl 
by tlie Regulations, at the Odlcge in (Calcutta, Belgachia, 
at 11 A. M., on iiOth May 1914 for selection. 

D. Day. 

For Principal, Bengal V'^eterinary College. 


AFRICAN TIMES 6c ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse Moharaed. 

A weekly Review of .\fric *0 nnU OiienUl Polilice, Lftoratnre, 
Fioenoe sod Commerce. Price ^1. per copy, 12/6 per nnuem. 

Alflo Pnbliwliod Quarterly at 6/-- per aoouiB. 

Apply to — 

THE MANAGER, 

The African Timee and Orient Review, 

168 , Fleet Streisti 

fanni&n, F, 0. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY, 

NOTICE. 


The Public are inform^ that the East 
liaUway City Booking OflBce at Delhi Sadr b^heeu 
removed from the East aide fof the Kutuh ftQad to 
Houae No. 2781 situated on tlie Wei^ side of the 


Kutub Road* 

CALCUTTA.') 


' % of the A tehL 

C, M. PEAHe^ 






TlMMdPtUlMlVSAOlQiUUKaAZiMk BMMWkm 


E wiIm i I dwl im, toll It 






A Weekly Journal. 


Edited by - Mobaihi^ 




iSUad npright, ihy Uionghi, deoUre 
The truth thou beei, that ell may share; 
Be held, proclaim it ereryvhere; 

They only Ute who dire f 


— -jl/eme. 


Vrf. 7. 

21 . 


SinaU Copy 

^iWUm 4. 


Delhi: Saturday, May 23, 1914. 


Aimiial Sabietiptliw 
h d i aM Rs. 12, Porsifa Rl 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

S lUUe rt btr* «W to qaou tk« Sohscrtber'i Nwotber in wir^ 

0lkdtlUit0tQtion to tk« Manofter otheryfiiM the ojike will not be 
^tbpeamhti for anp ddap *« repiyinp to ammunictUtme. 


The Week. 


London, M tp 10. 

Otte thousand Nlatioualist Voluntoera were drilled last night at 
I^JlRdWt-oft-Shaunou. Two hundred Of them earned nUes. The 
pi^iKdi IrtJM dot present. It is stated that qfthntities of 

rifles aod ammomtlott (or the NationlisUi Have bean landed on the 

west Qoast ot Ireland. ^ 

London, Map 1 7. 

*lM Limwiok Count, Oounoil !.«« iramioKHMl, »dopt«d a 
.opporUog the Netioo.Uat Vyeiiteer moMment. 
flpsafciag in sawtort of the tuotion, Mr l^undon M,. 
ipiitf that wUeu Home Rule was on the SUtutrt two 

hundradl thousand V^olairieers would parade j j 1** 

4 >fd^ to prevent the withdrawal of a mtjaHure which had been dearly 

won. 

lilr. Budyard Kipliogt * 
dusni^ *d TuabrWge 


laking at ah anti* Horae Rule 

„ “ells yesterday, warmly denonneed 

tW»‘«wSd worV’ of tlw ‘'CAbinet which, he said; Had' oor^ptly 
* ^ the l?aUon»K^ vote. Thepribe 

ii^eh*hrokethefaifli o( g^crat^^ a ifrirriAfee of 




AiMiyte itb etetna^ 



ri , liHd bbPb ifltdhled, 

JTdyiP. 
^ dmtdi fhat 

^0^ kUS^Agjbliig 


Ulster Slid. Uomo Rule had been made exocpt a hypocritical 
sham of offer made iu the House of Oommons. 

ItomdoiA, Map t9. 

Speaking at Ipswich, Mr. Marston jMud that Ciovernment had 
beep ailvised that it would be impossible to obtain a conviction 
of Sir Bdward Carson as his oSeoCe was a liypdthetical one, 

LMm; Md$ 20. 

Mr. Herbert Holman, InUtfraeoe broksT; (Ihe {froSsjpieotire Liberal 
candidate for Mid-0svon iw a ^eeoh at AbbotsHirstU^B disclosed the 
fact that the Oovernnient had si^sed tUro ships concerned 
in the Ulster gun-roaiiiag. Tlie charterer of one, said the speaker, 
was an Karl who would probajly have to pay value to the owner. 

The Nationalists claim ' to have dUfcdverhd a‘ great Unionist 
plku to bring Londonderry and other dfstricts' under Ulster^a 
P*rovi8ional Gotern'meni in the fi^Vnedale filitdre. Gntisequently the 
Kationslist Yoluuteers have offered to dtsist tife potiole and 
rflllitary iu resisting such an attempt and hk'^e asked Kationaliat 
Members of I lie Hodse 6f Commons tb aS^fe |tfr. A8(](uith that 
thousands of drilled Yolunteer^ v^ill SssilSt the forces of the 
Ol*ovlh. 

'f’urkey. 

ConpteMtinbpleq Map 14. 

Tlie Turkish Parliament has re-assembled after twe!aty~ono 
months’ recess. 

CineMPUinofkq Map IS, 

In a speech opening Parliament the Sultan referred to the 
mortification caused throughout the country at the military 
disasters of the war the responsibility for which a high militaty 
tribunal would determine. 

He regretted the PoWors’ decision to tnihsfer to Greece 
the islaodS so neees.Ha/ry to thS dei^elopnlStit df Anatolia and 
pointed to the c<*rttiTm'irice of the Gbvernrasnt’s eiforta to ol)Uini 
recognition of hts sovereignty over the iSliuds. Th6 Sultan urged 
upon the country the nOoessity of making gfood the los-ies of the 
military resnltiug froin' the war and orSatitig a strong navy. 
He appealed to the Spirit Of Sslf-s^riBce of the nation and 
eipphaHis>*d the necessity of drafting a budget having that end 
in view. 

Contaaniinople, Map 19, 

llalil Bey has been elected President of the OHkmbsr. lo a 
speech he enjoined the Deputies not to forget that they had brothere 
to sAve and territories to retrieve beyond their frontiers. 

Sout!h Afficatt Indians. 

tondon^ diap IS, 

The All rpdia Moslem League has made representations at the 
Foreign and Colonial Otflees that the recominendations of the 
South African Commission reading the recognition of marriages 
if carried out would seriously encroach the rights of Mussslmans 
and be a disasttpps interferdnoa widi the relating to their 
relipon gnanh^X^ by thh‘ {irdiflamktion of 1858. The Union 
Gflfbrmflht; says the Leaf 9S, 5^1* ,4oUtled to ikolare monagamy 
the prevailing rifle \U Stram' AfHodi hW^ right to declare that 
tiMr w # imi th# ii^rsQnai 

m w m iMridiiiit ^e# m 
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The G>iiur»(Ie. 




(txelndtd froni enfeiiBg the ootmtrj of tbo father’s domidle. 
Il tngjgtuU th«t the reoomfDOodaiioDB »ba}l he cerefalljr exAmtoed bj 
«onpel«iit lodien lawtera so that no unneceaasfj hsrdj^ipshsU resold 
Iran ii sir praolical appliestion. 

The Oriental Language* School. 

' Tjondon^ Maff 17. 

The OHenfal fltndiffl Committee, of the India Office, the London 
Chamber of Commerce and Sir Vontaga Tomer'e Comiuittee hare 
hSMied a joint afpeal on behaH of the Orienial Languages School, 
pointing ont that in addition to the grants of £4,000 and £1,250 
per annimi, proniified hy Government and the India Office respec- 
tirely, and £2,000 per annnm expected, from U»e London County 
Chmocil a farther snro of at least £6t70O a year is required. 
They ask for an endowment fund of not leaa than £100,000. 
The Comniiltre mention that plana for buildings have been approved 
and that contracts will bs settled directly the building strike, 
which to-day was entering on its seventeenth week, has been settled. 

AibaoM. 

London, May IG. 

The Albanian Premier, M. Turkhan, is visiting Rome and is 
being received with great houour. Ue starts to-day for Vienna 
to confer with Count lierchtold, the Aastro-Unogsrian Minister 
for foreign affairs regarding the difficulties of the new State. 

London, May t8. 

The Albanian Oovernment has made extensive concessions to 
the Kpirotes regarding the formation of their own gendarmery, 
language, education and (he appointment of Christian governors 
with locally elected admin iatrative council — all under the guarantees 

wf the Powers. 

London, May 19, 

Qrsve eomplicstions have arisen in Dnraxr.o. Some two 
ihjmiaod Miissalrnsns and insurgent peasants have rsached Sika 
MOV Puraxao to demand exemption from military service and 
mm of Albanian tongue in schools. They accuse Essad Pasha of 
hcwidting bis promises. Meanwhile an Italian squadron has arrived 
hMtily at Dnrraxzo. Ensad Pasha and his wife have l>een arrested, 
H ia not certain by whom, and taken aboard Austrian warship. 
Marquis Di San Oiuliano, Italian Eoreiga Minister, is preparing 
to proceed to Durazao. The whole situation for the nionumt is 
moat obscure. 

Buda Po.«t, Ma,v 10. 

Ooont Berchtold to-day informed the delegations tliat during 
the last lew days the antagonism Indwcen the followers of lilssad 
Pmha and his opponents had l)ecorae tnore acute and had le<l to 
the formatioo of bands around f)nras;^o and the cousequent 
anxiety their. Commanders of Austrian and Italian guardships 
there had agree to land seamen for the procteotion of the Princely 
Court. £s(;ad Pasha was now on board an Austrian gtmrd.Hiiip. 

Kiffnuo, May 20 . 

Prior to the capture of Essad Pasha the Dutch gendarmos bora 
horded his house. The “None Freie Presse’' slates that at the 
raqiteatof the Prince, Austro Hungsiian and Italian warships landed 
detachments which attacked Esiad Pasha’s house with inauhino guns. 
Raaad Pasha ashed for safe conduct on board the Italian ship, 
Itet this was refoaod. 

Rome, May 20. 

Signor Oiolitti, ex-Premler, has left here for Umaszo. 

The situation in Albania is clearing somewhat. The Prince 
mtapecting that Essad Pasha who wan largely increasing his body- 
goturd and following generally, was playing a double game sent 
gendarmes under officers with quickKrers to arrest him. 

Essad Pasha was jpventualiy handed over to the Austrian and 
flalian naval commanders who meanwhile, at the instance of the 
jPriaoe, landed a considerable force which is now guarding ilie palace. 
Kiwad Paiha is supposed to have encouraged Ute march of armed 
peaiMlta upon Durazzo, hot this is not certain. 

Tbe AlotmaB Cabinet ha* resigned. 

Eaaad Paaha haa been transferred to the Italian atearoer and 
deported to Italy. He haa promised not to retnru to Albania 
without the Prince’s permission. 

Replying to a question in the delegation Count Berohiold 
recounted the recant Incidents at Dnrar.ao. He added that so 
for be was nnabhl to ^dga of their significanoe, bnt anoh 
ludideute were to be expected la a newly organised Balkan 
State and there was no reason to draw (ar-eaching and UBfavourabla 
wottclosiooa from the evfNftt* in Dumzo. 


Our London Letter. 

London, May 1, 

Tnn PcuumoAi. Siiraafiov. 

The pqUltoal sitnation, if anything, lum tmdMgone a <diange for 
the beli^ dnring the last few 4n^ In (a^ Ihe bnprovement heoame 

^ rWo xefiret Ihai in our laalweak*a Loudon Lelfcar the name ol Ot; Baqer 
JKhah was wrongly printed as Bagoa Shah, for which we ofte Oar apolwgiaa.] 


very marked on Wednesday doriog the ooneloding stage of Uie Howe 
of Commons debate on the Unionists, **ceii9nn** motion. The tWie 
of the speeches of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Balfour and Hr, Bongr 
Law was surprisingly conciliatory. Mr. Balfour contributed a iMnr 
and valoable dehnition of Ulster— “the North-East Couniiee of Iiw* 
land;” Mr. Bonar Law offered to “stand aside” if there were a renn- 
wal of conversations — it t«otitided like sMicstion — snd Sic Edward 
Carson expressed “hope and prayer” that a Parliament for the rest 
of Ireland would be “such success that it would be to the interests of 
Ulster to come in under it.” 

Mr. Asquith having castigated his critics on the personal issue in- 
volved, expressed sympathy with the spirit of Sir Edward Carso&’s 
speech, and declared that tlie door would be kept open till the last mo- 
meut for a settlement by consent. 

The “censure” motion was defeated by a majority of 80. The 
general impression in political circles, as a result of Wednesday's de- 
velopments, is that there will be a prompt renewal of “conversatioM.” 
In such a case, it is understood that Mr. Redmond will take part in 
them. 

As to the position of the Cabinet towards peace, the statements made 
in the Daily Newn that Mr. Cliurchiirs suggcsriori \t« 8 thrown out 
on his own responsibility, and that the Ooierittre ni’n ( Hginal offer t> 
Ulster still stood, have now beer, borne out by tlie Priiue Minister’s pro- 
nouncements. More was read into Mr. Churchill’s word-, notoolyby 
his political opponents, bnt by a good many of the Goveromeot’s sup- 
porters, and especitly the Irish NationaliatH, tlian the words stricUy 
warranted. The Qovernment, as the Prime Minister has repeated, bavs 
closed no door on peace. 

Though sharp censure had marked both Mr. Charchill’s and Mr, 
Asquith's speeches, yet everybody in the House, during the recent de- 
bate, felt that tlie moat important part of what they said was the new 
“offer” which the First Lord made and upon which Mr. Asquith com- 
mented. Again, though the Opposition were pledged by their motion to 
demonstrate that the Government aie guilty of plotting a inasiacre and 
attempting to conceal it by falsehood, nevertheless robody, not even thw 
speakers themselves, attached any ioiportatici' to this self-imposed and 
vain la.^k. Sir Edward Carson, who may Ik; counted in this conneo- 
tion as the most important man on the Opposition side, ignored ii 
oomphttely; and, though Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bnunr Law were more 
faithful, it was only to tbeir comments upon Mr. Cliutchiira “offer” 
that anybody lent a listeuing ear. 

It is a strange paradox that, when the conflict should be at its hot- 
test and the words at their bitterest, both Front Benches should sud- 
denly discover a change of temperotnie and u irnnsformatiori and take 
to talking of peace. The plain man, who has no siM cial information 
and is limited for the forming of a judgement to what is common pro- 
perty, must be content not to understand all the inwardness of this 
sudden change. He mu^t be content with that and hope that this swift 
tran ition from conflict to conciliation, from threats of war to hopes 
of agreement, turns upon something solid. The phrase in Mr. 
Churhiirs speech, which it» the ostensible explanation of the move- 
ment towards optimism, is so vague that one iiiwy lie pardoned the sur- 
prise that 60 much should hava been read into it, and that it should 
have produced such considerable consequences. Mr. Churchill said 
that the political situation would be transformed if Sir Edward 
Carson would say: 

•‘Give me the anmndments tf) this 11' niw Rnlo Bill wliHsh I ask 
to safeguard the dignity arKi Uie interests of Proteataut 
Ulster, and I, in turn, will use all my influence and good- 
will to make Ireland an integral unit in the federal system.” 

Read quite strictly this phrase contains no offer and no undertak- 
ing at all on the part (d the Government. That, however, is not the 
interpretation which Sir Edward Carson and his friends, wl^ettl 
any repudiation from the Government, put upon it. 

Sir Edward Carson sees to it an offer to drop the time 
nntil Ulster decides of her own free will to enter as an ietkgied 
part of Ireland under some future federal system of Govemmeni for 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Balfour’s own comment is that onthimF 
except the absolute and unconditional exelusion of Utstei' triu 
meet the case. Between the spirit of his presentation ai^ tlw 
spirit of Sir Edward Carson’s there is the difference bslwiitiii ^ 
spirit of one who denies Irish nationality and the spirit of on| iiriip 
feels Kiinself an Irishman. That, as tte official Liberal organ 8*y^ 
ia important, but after all the important thing is: Do thehr 
cal suggestions really differ? Is there maeh diffli^enoe belwtseii 
exclusion unoonditionslly and exolnsioti qntil (o) a Federal systen* 
is eetablished, and (ii)«UIster feeU iaj^ihed the tesi , 

IreUnd as an integral anit la enoh a fc^rsi ayirf^t A, fedMat< 
system will come nlilmotely, bnt it biM liil^ piortineitce to ikt pra- 
8«ot sitaation*, and divialoD wbidi lasti ^ aa iarbffnile teini ‘mqy 
wery easily beebme pennaoenit It H b* said, **bitt yrr biite 

Sit Edif^ CaitiOB eo-opetatlag lb about fedaraBata* ajed iov: 

iadtiee tj^Hster to join tto nakof Iro!a»d^^4ie aae^srhobvidai; 

Edward Oanba im kov, Jasttlad o^ Ftdeqing and 4bepkqilttgj^ . 


The Comrade 


'Ultrd May* 
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. V 4}ffer« between Uleter and the rest of Ireland, to apply tho 
Mine seal, devotion and energy to bringing tho two together, there 
.. would be no need to wait for a problematical federation and to 
sever North from Sooth in order ultimately to unite them. This 
present Home Rule -Bill as it stands and here and now would do all 
that was needed. For these reosons it is wiser not to rush into 
an optimism which may prove quite futile and to welcome Mr. 
Asquith’s closing words. In reply to a suggestion by Mr. Bonar 
Law of the renewal of "conversations,” he insisted ithat it is no 
use trying to settle this question behind tho backs of the people of 
Ulster and without tho consent of tho members for the rest of 
Ireland. There most be tho assent and the honest assent of those 
who are mainly interested. The.se are wise words. Admittedly 
there is as yet no public opinion about federation, and by general 
consent Ulster is hardly leas averse than the rest of Ireland to 
exclusion. The danger to whiclt Ireland is exposed, as tho Daily 
News truly says, is that, to get party loaders out of an embar 
rassing predicament, a "settlement” may be thrust upon Ireland, 
which the Irish do not waut. Mr. Asquith’s words are to be taken 
ms a guarantee against that disaster. 

Gun-hunnino in LIi.stkk. 

The tone of I'nionist conuneuts on the latest Lister episode — 
the smuggling of arm.s into Jtelfast-— would be appropriate to some 
aohoolboy exploit. It is wholly inappropriate to one of the gravest 
events since the beginning of the present Homo llule coniliot. 
"What happened in Belfast Lough during Friday night of last week 
cannot fail to make the Government reconsider the policy it has 
hitherto pursued towards the Ulster movement, and it i.s as well 
to indicate precisely why. It is not because, the Daily News 
seriously argues, so many thousand rides aud so many thousands 
of cartridges hare been added to the armament of the Ulster 
V(»lunteers. So far as the Ulster Voluuteors are a military 
pr'vblem, they were not serious before l''riday week, and they are 
very little more serious to-day. It is the circumstances under 
which the rifles wore smuggled wliicli make the event so grave. 

Putting together the official and tho unofficial accounts, it is 
evident that in two or three ports of Ulster tho Volunteers, ap- 
parently led by two members of Parliament, blocked the roads and 
forbade the use of them to the King’s subjects engaged in lawful 
business*, seized the telephones and the telcgrapiis, which are the 
King’s property; occupied the railway station; assaulted and im- 
prisoned tho coastguards, who are the King's servants; and caused 
the death of one constguaid. Wo must wait for further details 
before we decide the exact degree of criminality involved in this last 
act, which, of conrsc, can as little be removed from t'm jurisdiction 
of the courts as it can be blotted Irom the niind.s of men by tho 
verdict of a jury comjiosed of the friends ol' the criminals and pro 
Aouneed with indecent haste. 

For the present, however, it is enough t » recall that when an 
officer died of heart disease wiiilo running avfny from riotous Den 
tbawa peasanls. it wa.s thought juel. to 1; forir Kgyptian vill.agers, 
in an exciqitioiuilly Kiutal manut r, uud tioit when at Manchester n 
policeman was Hccidentally ailknl duiing an attempted rescue of 
prisoners it was thought just (o hang throe Irisli Fenians. When meri 
engage iu lawless <:..nduci, from which there ibw conaeijuenctii, which 
are natural even though not desired, the law ,.f this country hoM.s 
tboao men rcaponsible both for the conduct and tiie consequent cs. 

It ia not a j“st to make military occupntion of the Kiog'.s cities. 
It is not a jest to seize the King .s highways. It is not a jest 
to aasauifc and imprison the Kirjg’s aervains. It is not a je.st to 
oa«8« tlw death of one of the King’;* servants under circurnsrancca 
wliiob may possibly amount to manslaughter or murder. These are 
positive crimcB, the aeriou8r,e8.s of which it wou'i i be as diiiicult to 
4>xaggerat« as it would be foolish lo disregard. The organisation of 
; Volunteer mrm'ment in Uiater from the beglbulng involved 
very grave criminal acts. But hitherto all these ( rimes had the.^e 
obwraeteristicB— they have been teohnical offences preparatory to 
active rebellion, but they have not involved in therriBolves the annihi- 
lation of the King’. s authority, attack np.n the King’s property, 
thlerference with the King’s eervauts, or the do.ath of the King's 
•ervants. In the crimes committed last Friday n\ght each and 
everyone of these offeuces was in-jluded. Tiioy were no more 
tecKoical breaches of law; they wore rebellion with all the circum 
. ftances of rchcllion, not excluding death. 

There neefl bo no surprise that Mr. .Asquith wa; summoned back 
to town to consider these momentous happenings. For more thau 
4W0, years the Government has suffered tlie Ulster movotrieiifc to 
'watitiRe without intervention, although it w.-is manifestly and 
'tavowedly a cooe^'racy against the authority of Parliament and the 
ydCfoyfjO, That policy of tolerance has very naturally from time to 
Aiipe *3scited erit^^^^ who doubM Us wisdom. But it 

bfliwfiisted in by the Goverornent ao long as^ the plea could 
that active rebellion was still a thing cf the future, and 
i4bjer« bid beep no definite attack^ on propertyyUfe and authority.. 
cUrTti tbat plea falla to tb« ground. Oa Frji.%y night for many 
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hours and over a large stretch of country a force of armed rebels 
swept away the authority of the Crown, terrorised the King’s 
loyal subjects, seized the King’s property, imprisoned the King’s 
servants, and caused the death of one of the King’s servants. 
Crimes such as these could bo disregarded only at the price of 
surrendering all authurity in I lister, and admitting that there Par- 
liament and the Crown are phantoms of which every lawle.88 rogue 
may make mock. Of course, everybody recognises the insolent 
vanity, after such events, of the talk about a "plot” against the 
law abiding men of Ulster, with whicb the Opposition have taken 
two days of Parliament’s time. Wliat every man who has any sense 
of tho sanctity of law wauts is an as.surauce that every person will be 
punished who took part in Friday ’.s rebellion, and that the Govern- 
ment is determined to vindicate tho authority of the Crown and of 
Parliament in Ulster as in the rest of tho King’s dominions. 

Mr. Asquith aououncod last Monday in the House of Commons 
that tho Government would deal without delay with "the grave and 
unprecedented outrage in Ulster.” Subsequently be paid a visit 
to the King and returned to a prolonged meeting of the Cabinet, 
which had been summoned to deal with the situation. The nature 
of the measures to be tak(iu can at present only l>e assumed, but 
it is certain that they will bo commensuralo with the seriousness of 
the occasion. The timo has come in Mr. Ohurchill’s phrase to put 
these grave matters to (he proof. At all coet.s tho authority of the 
law must be e.slabHsbed, aud it will bo the duty of the Govern- 
mont to punish without delay those who have insulted the authority 
of the King, and to prosecute the ringleaders of the outrage, to send 
into Ulster sucli! armed force as will bo adequate to deal with the 
rebel movement, to seize all weapons and to forbid the armed drilling 
of those who are now openly at war with society. If tho Govern- 
ment are wanting in courage now, then Government has ceased to 
exist, and the reign of anarchy is establislied. Tho right to 
arm against tho State will not bo limited to Ulster, It will be 
asserted by every I'ody of men who think they have a grievance 
and who cboo.^e to riq)udiate the authority of Parliament by violent 
means. Tlie i'^'sue at stake is nothing less than the existence of 
tliis country as a civilised society. 

The events of last Friday have n*ade it clear that the Govern- 
ment, if they were to blame at all Ia.st month, were to blame, not 
for excessive mi’asnre.s, but for in.snffioicnt measure.s of precaution. 
Hail the naval arrangements which Mr. (Jhurohill contemplated 
been carried out, there would liavo been no gun-running raid on 
Friday night. As tor tin' attempt of tho Tinoia to repre.sent that 
outrage as a sequel to the "plot,” there is indisputable evidence 
to tlie contrary in the fact (hat the "Fanny” left llambarg before • 
tho Cnrragh episode tool; place. I( is clear that the attempt to 
spread eedition in (he Army was going on concurrently with the 
scheme for supplying the rebels in Ulster with arms. 

The whole scope of the conspiracy, in short, is now revealed 
and it is for the Government to deal with it with all 
the resources at tlioir iiomruand. It is probable that Mr. 
I’>onar Law still relic.s upon the Army juoving 'lisloval. Ho wiU find 
hi mse’f mistaken ; in any case .he, Government will not flinch from 
putting tliis to the proof. And if they have to deal with cUaloyalty 
in the Army as well as with treason u Parliament they will have 
ahniidant stiength In the country for their need. Liberty is too 
old a growtli in this land to be ligltlly uprooted, and the party that 
attempts to substitute the veto of the Army for the veto of the House 
of fjords is a party which is doomed for a generation. The Govern- 
ment have at no period bad hotter reason lo take a cheerful view of 
their position than they have to-day. or to regard the prospects of 
tho Home Itnlo i.iil with more confidence. 

Mn. Umuu(.um.i.’s uFr'KaKNOK to thk Indi.vn Aiimv. 

Mr, (v’!iurchtll has done, well to draw attention to the extraordinary 
dictum that lias been so empliatically laid down by Mr. B(iuar Law 
as to when an oflieer or even a private soldier should or should not 
obey tlu) orders of his superiors. The Uuionist Leader has made it 
perfectly clear that he would leave the question eritindy to the cons- 
cientious dis('rcUon of the Army, and that he ior one would not 
l)iamc thorn tor refusing to obey orders, when that involves the 
shooting of their fellow-citizens and I'ellow-comitrynien even if the 
latter are prepared to go to tl»e length of olTi ring violent opposition 
to the administration of any pai ticular Tiien.s-ure, which has been 
saiietioucd by tho K ing and Parlianiei.t, and of breaking the peace 
of tie*, so realms. Hhpposing n .situ.'itiou may arise in India, which 
bertven foiled, that may neceS'itate the .slioutiug of tho Indian people 
or those who may have bec< mo rev-olutionary and dangerons 
to the stability of law and order, aud the Indian officers or 
1 ndimi soldiers for obvious oouHcientiouH reasons decline to obey tho 
orders of their superior.^ t<* slioot their fellew-countrymen and fellow- 
citizeu.s, tin) re.sults of sreh an episode would be disantions for the 
maintenance of British rule in India, but, all tho same, such officers 
would have the hearty support of Mr. Bonar Law, who niicht possibly, 
at tlie very moment of sucli a calamity happening in the Kastera 
Dependency of the Crown, be himself the Prime Minislcr of England! ' 
How could he then or anybody else dill'^reutiate between the sitoatioD*. 
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io UUt«riind ttint in India, aa far aa military diaeipUne i« concerned, 
ia boyood nndcratandiog. It la indceil a great pity timt leading 
afatcaoien io tkiit country, on )i>oth sidea ii must bt frtwikly admitted, 
are occaafonally ttvercoino triib eucli boated and hitter party feelings 
that they become liaMa to orerbntk the. aignl deant fact Hint the Itritieh 
JEfmpire corishts of other couotriea and domioioos beyond the ahoree 
of the United Kingdom as well. Hat this particularly sorrowful 
eiliiblUon of lack of statesmanship on the part of the Unionist Leader 
cannot but Imi spcciaily distressing and painful to all those wlio, 
irrespective of party, have the true interests of the Empire at heart. 

Mu. SaUKAUA/ UoASAIN in lyOSOON. 

Mr. 8arfaraz Husain, who has come over to England to assist 
Mr. Khwaja Kamaindin in his inissioiiHry wor-k in this country, was 
amongst the worsiiippers at last Friday’s linmu* at liindsay Hall, 
held under the auspices of the Islamic Society. Some of your 
reader* are no doubt aware that Mr, Sarfuraz Husain has alieady 
visited the Far East and the (Joited Stairs, entirely ut his own 
|)ersonal expense, with the solo object of spreading Lslarn in those 
parts of the world. He has now come over to London to work “at 
the feet of my chief, Kiiwaja KuriioliuJdin” — as lie put it himself — 
and his assistance will undoubtedly be of immense value to the Khwaja 
Sahib. The latter, in welcoming Mr. Sarfara/. Husain, briefly 
expressed his keen appreciation of and sincere admiration for Mr. 
IJtMain’M true Moslem spirit and the devotion and energy with which 
he has been for the past several years advocating the sacred cause 
of Islam in foreign land*. Mr. Zafar Ali Kiian, who is an old 
college- fellow of Mr. Husain in their Aligarh days, also cordially 
endorsed the sentiments that had been so eloqucMitly ex{)res8ed by 
Khwaja Kamaluddin towards that gentleman and wished him every 
aucccMs in his noble work in this country. 

The fact that Mr. Sarfara/. Husain has personally declared at 
Lindsay Hall his intention of assisting and lielping the Kliwsja 
Sahib in his religious work in England is very significant and very 
atrongly emphasises my remarks in your colnmns a few weeks ago 
that Khwaja Ksinaiuddin has Inseu advocating the great eau.se of 
lalan in this country on absoliuely non-sectarian linos. Those who 
have been ineardy accusing him of Reetiui:in instincts are either 
perfectly ignorant of tlio position or else uro doing so witfi uKerior 
roolivea. Nothing could bo further from the truth, and Mr. Sarfaraz 
Huaain'a generous acknowledgment ot the, Khwaja Sulub's “chief- 
ahip” must for once and for all dispose of any doubts or jours in that 
direction. Khwaja Komaluddiu'.s work in England deserves the 
numuiinou* HUpport of all true MoHli>in.-i, irresixclivn of sect. 

Tkn vkauh ok thk ICntknti! (jonnuoK. 

The Press of llii.s country has been lately full of the benefits 
'that have been obtained by England and Franco as a direct result 
of the Enleute lietween tlio two countries, the tenth anniversary of 
which ha* been just celebrated on both sides of the Ulumnel with 
extraordinary enthuhiasm. The King's recent State visit lo Paris has 
been recogni«ed in e^’ilain (juarters as a titling eiilminatirn of 
the decade of Anglo-French “underintanding", which has just ended, 
and the brilliant success tlmt has huppily mai lc'd itie i-oyul sojonrn 
in the French capital has obviously and naturally produced an excel- 
lent improsHion ou His M’'>j''st}’s loyal subjects in tbeso islamls, f 
am auro the Indian Mo«l«nn subjects of His Majesty are equally 
Impressed with the sncoe.ssfn! issue of their sorereign’s visit to J''raiH;e 
and share in common with itieir other feib-w nibji'cts no little satis- 
faction aod delight at llio growth and development of the entenfe 
coniiale with the great neighbouring Ilcpiiblle, 

They cannot, however, tie reasoMubly expected to r<*«d through 
the page* ol t’lic past k'li years’ Anglo Fn iu b history with anything 
like unmixed pleasure. They cannot, and will not lo^c sight of the 
foci that the rntt’.ufe unr-iiu!,-, that emm into existeneo between Oreat 
Britain and, France ten years ago, was the evil piecuri'or of tlie 
“grouping of the Powers” in Europe, which has tnen in.strnmer.tal 
in shalloring the independence and integrity of so many Moslem 
States ia Aaia, Europe and Africa. Kg>q>t, Morocco, IVrsia, Tripdi 
and Turkey have each in turn sulVend. In days gone by, Great 
Britain’* ’‘splendid isolation” was indeed a guarantee for the safety 
and well-being of smaller counti io^ abroad, lib interestedly and fear- 
Iswtly, aliu could then champion the cause of the oppressed States 
She was not in those day* involved in any European agreements or 
“undcreiaudings,” and could ihns adopt ir.dependcnt action In the 
cause of humanity, nationality and freedi ni. Under those conditions, 
a« is a matter of history, she oonid asTert heihclf effectively. How 
different the posi.ion ia h>-day I 8V Edward Urey’s iwsociation with 
the Foreign O^liee has yuodneed nothing bnt. ruination «nd disa-sfer 
for the Moslem States abroad, some of which had for years been bound 
by traditional tie* of the eloaest IHendship with this country. The 
abominable partition of I’efsla at the very birth of her freedom, the 
wloked expoliatior of Kurofiean Turkey, the outrageous and unpro- 
voked mid on Tripoli and the conquest of Morocco can all be traced 
directly or inilirecily to tlm entente cordiaU. Great Britain, now 
tnUmalety ebneerned in European polities, has Iwn forced to sacriffbe 
her former freedom of aoliiin, Asa memiverof the Triple Entente, 
the is nnabls to move in any way withont “soanding” and indeed 


seonring the consent of the other two Powers In the Entente 
The Triple Enfeiitee poltpy as a wlmle is being shaped in 
to that of the Triple Alliance. In short, Great Briteitt 
to-day enjoying that unique position in the Concert of E^oji>e^ wbiod 
was her unquestionable right in the past. Moreover, even in the 
Group of Powers witli which she is associated, she is in reality piaying 
a secondary or even a tertiary part. Wc have seen how humiliating 
and degrading a part she has taken io the Persian question, in 
which the depostio G’ovcrninent of the Tsar has openly and deliberately 
ignored her and has throughout had it all its own way, without even 
a feeble protest from Whitehall, in spite of solemn pledges and 
sacred prouiiseH. The German iuvabion scare has practically reduced 
British foreign diplomacy to the state of inipotency. The whole 
country is so deeply overcome with llie friglit of a German invasion 
that it is prepared to sacriHce all her best traditions, her past glory 
and good name in the interests of brutal Russia and mercenary 
France. The obvious result is tliat to-day Great Britain is not 
a partner in the Triple Entente, but is in reality a slave to the whims 
and fancies of her two “friends” in (he Entente Group of Powers, 

In consequence, Russia and France are eating Persia and 
M orocco respectively, as they feel convinced that their other colleague 
in the Kutente would not dare to interfere with their gliaslly plunders 
of these two ancient Mosleru States, or that if she would in any way 
attempt to stop their ravages in those innocent and powerless conn-' 
trios, the mere threat of dissolution of the Entente, with tha 
German bogy always staring her io tbe face, would be more than 
suftlcient to silence her. The Triple Alliance is stmilaily con- 
vinced of the inability of Great Brituio to interfere or even protest 
against any action it may feci disposed to take. The Italian raid 
on Tiijxili could never have occuriod without such conviction aa 
to the unavoidable and necessary attitude of England. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina likewise could never have been lost to Turkey, had 
Austria not been fully alive to the liclplcssnessof the British position. 
The Triple Alliance knows that no Great Power could to-day declare 
war on the Continent without causing a European War, which in it 
self is a Hufficient restriction of., or, indeed, a formidable reason against 
any such jiroceduri?. I’ho awful consequences of the grouping of 
Powers in Eunqie have thus proved most fatal and destructive to 
the several Moslem States, which unfortunab ly may happen to be 
situated near any great Europoau Power. 

The Anglo-French entente eordiale, ns 1 have said licfore, is 
mainly reKpotisible for the gradual and succesi-ive loss of »o many 
Moslem countries and it will remain id Moslem history as a landmark, 
not of progre.sfi, juosperity or freedom, but of ruination, disaster and 
damnation. 

ThK OoUviNATlON OF TIIK SUAU. 

The Persia Committee met at the House of Commons yesterday 
under the cliairmansliip of Lord Lumirigtoo, It was imanlrnoosly 
resolved that tlie Government should be asked, in view of ib# 
ajiproacliiiig coronation of the tSIiali, to urge upon tlie Russian Govern- 
ment tbe withdrawal from Northern Persia of the Russian expedition- 
ary force. 

Thk. Aurocn.vr rtK (.'ihna : m'.olitios ok Cakinkt axo ISbna'PK. 

According to the Pekin correspondent of the 'J'nnett, the Con- 
vention fippcintcd to amend the provisional corstilution has completed 
it* task, and it is expected that tlie document will bo promul- 
gated sliortly. Extensive powers are conferred on the Presidenii 
Y unn Shih-Kai, but that is hardly worth con.sidering, hocc he has 
wielded dictatorial authority si'ice tlm dissolution of Parliament. 
The amended C'uistitution is of little impoi iancc, since it can be torn 
up or re-amended ad injinitum merely at the convenience of ihiti 
Governnmnt. The ehaentiul feature of the political situation 
in China remains entirely unchanged — nauily, that Yuan Bhih-Kai 
is dictator. 

The amenduieuts, however, provide some formal changes ooi 
without interest. The Cabinet and Premier divappear aqd Also, 
apparently, the Senate. Departmeritel Ministers hereafter wti$ bit 
responsible directly to the Pit'sident, who will be served by a ^’i*Atstry 
of State instead of by a Premier. .\n Advtaory Council wiUlbe 
formed opon which the President will diqvend for sanction in dauHo^ 
with Parliament. Some sort of an eletdive assembly is provfd^ ftiy* 
but as the oonstiintiou will be arranged by a liftdy nominated by tbe 
Government its powers arenotlikely to beexleosife nor would its 
ter be seriotwly representative of the people. The Advisory CI<Woiti8 
will, of course, be nominated aa also the OonvenUon whioli will 4niw 
up the permanent constitution. 

Whether Yuan Shih Kai is wise inpraotically fxelvdtiig Ynnog 
China from any roioe in B”* •ffsirs 6l Stitt© reBWfts to be seen, 
The Constitntion as amended bears not'tha sbgbtewd; ’ rdsembUnoe tn 
the charter casoally prepared at Nankiogj >wo irtB 

certainly embitter the feelings of the wlwl© wyotetiottar 
the Prewdent and may before long l?ad to n farther irebefelon. ^Yaan- 
Shih-Kai can joslify his arbitrary assnmption of power only by 
eiKoasafnl Qso of that power iti the futnire. . i ; 
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SoMXTiMs affo we published certain startling facts and figures about 
the decline in the circulation of tlie Comrade 
' Oar Sapporters since we migrated to Delhi, and it induced 

some of our readers to work as canvassers 
for ufi in order to make up the number we had on our books when 
we left Oalcutta and even go bejond it. Tlie result is that in two months 
and a half nearly 'iJOO fresh subscribers have been enlisted, and oven 
comparing it with the conditions existing two years ago it is not >:iuite 
nosatlsfactorj. But what will our supporters saj to the fact that 
the Mt result of th^ir efforts and ours is « declintt of exactly 200 ? 
The Comrale is not now a newspaper that owes the enlistment of freth 
suiMoribers to curiosity. It is not yet three and a half years old, 
fmt oven its infancy has been more crowded with incidents than the 
joatli and old age of many of its contemporaries, and it is safe to 
say that hardly one of tlio 20(i fresh subscribers now enlisted has made 
its intimate acquaintance only alter enlislmeat. Why then the paradox of 
the enlistment of fresh supporters combined with a withdrawal of 
support by twice as many as iiave enlisteil? Well, we regret once 
more to have to deplore publicly the ethics of those who continue 
to receive the paper bnt ignore its claims for a modest subscription. 
They either like the paper or they don’t. If they dtm't like it, a post- 
card, frankly telling us that they doi.i’t* like it, would be u business- 
like arrangement, and with our recent experience even his would 
be a great relief to us. But if they do like the paper what exciiHe 
have they for being defaulters when tho time comes to pay their 
quarterly or ar.uiial subscription? Wbat comfort can the earnest 
efforts of our supporters bring to us when their bigge‘*t haul in a 
day is eight or ^n new subsorihers and thi; sarno day the names of 
some fifty defaulters have to he removed by us/ 


Out of his affection and generosity our kind correspondent talks 
of bending our “indomitable will”. Perhaps 
The Hunger Strike. it is already bending, though not in the di- 
rection in which ho would like to bend it, 
''Patience and forbearance” to which he refers equally generously 
have also their limits and evidently he little knows how near their 
limiks ours have reached. The community represented in politics by 
the Mohleiu League would denounce its office-bearers the moment 
it found them submitting to the dictation of the rich instead of voicing 
the opinions of the masses ; but we shall be surprised if even a small 
fraction of the community has realized tho fact that even to this 
day the All- India Moslem League cannot defray half its annual 
expense out of its income from the contribution of its “democratic’^ 
members and has to depend on the annual “subsidy” from the much 
abused “aristocracy”. Do our readers desire the Comrade to publish 
Iheir righteousness at tho expense of those whom tliey are only too 
eager to denounce ? Well, it does not matter much what they desire, 
but it is just as well that they learnt to understand that defaulters 
connot be dictators. Wo have received generous assistance from the 
“aristocrat’* as well as the “democrat”, but always on tho strict con- 
dition tliat with us there is no buying and selling of opinions, and it is 
bare justice to say that tho “aristocrat” has tried much less to dictate 
our policy to us than the “democrat”. Now, however, the latter haa 
got used to a paper voicing his opinions without having to incur 
the cost of this political necessity, and just as tho constancy of an 
Indian wife gives birth to a security in the husband which soon 
degenerates into indifference, our lidelity to tho popular cause haa 
bred in our people an inertia not unlike indifference. Even the 
most callous hu.sband would bo a very different man if the poor wife 
who had fallen from the days of caresses on tho days of kicks showed 
signs of loving her neighbour herself and her neighbour’s husband 
as her own. The indifferent husband need not, however, undervalue 
the faithful wife, for even if in his eyes she has shed the attractions 
of an earlier day, other eyes may yet discover in her more than a 
slight remnant of charm. But tlie Indian wife jirofers the kicks of 
lier own imsbaud to the caresses of another, and reluctant as we may b« 
to coufo-xK it, we must say the analogy certainly ex'.ends as far as this. 
Nevcrlheltiss, hunger-strike, as Mr. (1. K. Chesterton haa truly said, 
is the old weapon of the discontented dame, ami our readers perhaps 
do not know that ,ve are about to commence a hunger-strike ourselves. 
Only ours may not be voluntary! These are facts. M’^hat our 
ardent snpf ortor suggests about a daily or a bi-weekly with double 
the present subscription If- a fancy And the more ugly the facta 

the more they insist on ousting out pleasant fancies. Wo hear of a 
big journalistic enterprise about to be launched in tho Punjab and 
wish it all success. Bnt our own fate is not the best of omens for 
others. ' 

jV) i.L» jljjly *3l‘ 


WitH the experience which we have related our readers can well 
imagine our fediugs wlicn we get a cornmuni- 
Another Picture. cation t,o flattering es this from a far-off 
but ardent Rupf/orte''. lie writes . — 

''Most of u-s tiad it pretty intrd to get the Comr i lc once a week only and 
“then to wait anxiourdy for full seven days for the next issue. You 
“atiy have your own loasous lor not making it a daily paper, but w« 
none, perhaps because eveiyone can’t be expected to have the 
“MUio l>dtieuoo auJ forbe;'.rancu a.s Mr, Moliamed A)‘ ba;o As a 
■'^emapromHe, I beg tt> suggest the folio xiug alternative courses, 
'•which I siucorely Impe you will not Im^^o any objection to put 
“hftforw you readers, and inviting their opinions on the suggestion, 
‘'‘If the raajprily is overwhelmingly on my sic.e perhaps you may also 
“befid, though yon have got an indomitahie will of youi own. The 
“i^«rnative courwa are : — 1, A daily 2-or 4 -page supplement may 
“00 insuod giving us the latest news, f >r which most of us, very 
“efeluctantlj have io gulvscribe to other papers. 2. Tim Comrade 
“aifti be made bl ^veekly. (a) A Saturday Edition dealing mainly 
“vrUh lfidiau and other topics of Mohatuedan interest, (ft) A Wed- 
l^dltlun dealing aolely with tlw affairs of other Mfdmtnedan 
“coOQirlot besides ladia. It is uunecessary for me to say that 
“with tho new awakening we have begun to take interest in places 
“Saud things which wo never thought of in the ‘Dark Ages,’ and 
“once begun, it is improper, nay, sinful, to check our curiosity 
“to see what our co-religiunists are doing elsewhere. In both cases, 
“line eubscrlplion should be raised to double its present amount and 
“none who has the sUghlost love for Islam will, I am sure, grudge 
“iV‘ Look on that picture and on this! It reminds us of the 
ji^^e piUghtr- 

n^e Uusg'inatlon has soared to thereat of the Almighty, while 
ih« nW is lying at the feet of Uie wine-giver.^ Verity the wine- 
l^lbbnrs are in a strange and powerfnl stupor Just n^). 

' ■ ■ ■ , ’’ / 


Luck uiohI Western institutions transplated in the Kaat, journalism 
is in its infancy, and even if some Indian 
Sectarian journalists would be a credit to their pro- 

Controvcrbicii. fessiou in any European (snintry, they have 

not yet Mi*cccd*din edm^ating the Indian 
public to comprehend fully tin* duties, t'le privileges and the limita- 
tion.s of journali.STn. It i.s true that the first duty of a newspaper i.s to 
publish ricw'.s, and tho conscfjuence.s of a wide publication are so groat 
that « join nails', has to take far more care than an ordinary citizen to 
.satisfy himself about the correctness of the news he publishes. Bat 
everything need not lio published even if its correctness is be- 
yonti dispute. E^'cry citiz«n must do tlutt which is for the public bene- 
fit and must refrain from doing that which is against publi'o 
interest. One of greatest inoralists of the East, a man to 
whom Indian Mussalinans owe at least three-fourths of their 
moral tna.xims and a good deal of their observamte went even so far 
as to prefer the ‘expedient lie” to “inexpedient truth.” t)f course 
Ha‘di’» expeciency was only altruistic and not the low egotism of intri- 
guers. This much will be admitterl on ail hands that even the most pat- 
riotic Ministers of modern States have on oc.msions deohned to supply 
certain inf wmation to their Parliaments on the ground of its being 
against public interest. They recognise that tlieir Parliament are 
not their slaves but their masters, and that tliey cannot honestly be 
used the instruments of their inastcrfcl wills when they are them- 
selves the creatures of their Parliaments. Nevertheless, they withhold 
important information from their Parliaments believing that “the 
safety of the State is the highest law.” Tins lesson mu.st be carefully 
taught to our infant democracy and both newspaf>er8 and newspaper 
readers must learn it. Wo have Itecii tempted to explain what must bo 
only too obvious to many of our readers because we are occasionally 
asked why we had not published a certain news before a certain time, 
and why we had not pnldishcd another news at all. To all there ques- 
tions we have only one answer: pubUe interest is with us the only 
consideration. This is our answer to thosa of our friends aleo 


4t4 

Hbo Mk tig why we been Hilent so long about sectarian 

4jifferei)cet among sonto Mnsaalmaus conoerning Aligarh afTaire. 
It k our belief thaf the 'IVustech of Aligarh, both Hhiabs and 
I9nnfili, oonacienciously desire to d(* fall jnatice to the claims, of 
ijl Moflero sect* > but that they are as determined as their great maskr 
$ir Sjed Ahmad Khan, and his friends and collaborators. Khalifa 
Bjed Mohamed Hasan and Khalifa Syed Mohamed Hosain U) gire 
90 asylum in the nursery of Moslem manhood at Aligarh to 
tha uectariari spirit that is now doomed throughout the world of 
talam. The Trusttsjs appointed a strong and folly representative 
Bub-Ciommittco of their own some time ago to' deal with coniplaiols 
made in certain tjnarters, aud we can regard it as uotliing short of a 
misfortune that the Committee did not meet ^jefore a most deplorable 
incifleiit, which was sure to provide fuel for the sectarian tUnie, happened 
at Aligarh. Thanks to the good sense aud determination of all con 
cerned, and of none more than Major Hyed Hasan Ihlgratni, Maulana 
Abbas Hosttifi, Professor of Arabic, J ersian and Shiah Theology, and 
the Shiah students of the (hdlcgo tlieinselvos, that most regrettable 
controversy is now closed. Hut complaints of a more permanent charac- 
ter Jiave still to he dealt with and we have every hope that the delihenv 
tions of the Trustees' Committee which meets on the 2r»th instant 
will result in recommendations to the Trustees which wtmld prove 
acceptable to tlrem and to all sections of Mnssalmans, When the 
Truatees, who ought to know^and do know, the nature of the problem 
better than those who are in no way connected with the ninnagoment 
of the College, and do not so well appreidate its chariedcr and aim, 
are alive to the situation, we think the Moslem public slionld resorvo 
comment till the Trustees have formulated their own solution of the 
problem. There will then Isi time enough to criticise and the 
criticism is then likely to Im< bf»th informed and useful. We 
hope these views will commend tdiemselves to all sections of 
Mnssalmans and that their good sense will be fully equal to the delicate 
nature of the work which the Trustees have in hand. 


Oun readers niusfc l>e fsiuiliar with the name of Mr. Syed Hasan 
Abid .Ittfry, He is an Old Hoy of Aligaiii 
An Important »ud did great credit to himself and to the 

Contradiction. training he had received at his Alma Mater 

when he and some of his friend- tinoi iiv 
Ktigland organised the first Indiiti lied (Ve-ii'cnt Meiih-itl Mission 
(or Turkey during the Hulkan Wni . This wsh done, so far as we 
know, entirely at tlieir own cost, and of this Mr. Hasan Abid du.fry 
had. we understand, borne at lea.st a very great slisro. Mvpn a more not- 
able feature of this Mission was that it wss eoinpohcd entirely of Shiali 
genttomen. To our mind the sigtiilicance of this noble (Effort was 
so *:reAt that when we heard of ii fc'io Hr, .\nsavi we felt that Islam 
had not lost a linudred battle.sin the Hnlkans but had won the greatest 
victory of many eentiuies! Imagine, then, onr grea grief when we 
read in the Zarniwlnr of the 12th instant, that Mr Hasan Abid dafry 
had presided at a meeting of a society called “The Anjumnn i-lmamia," 
of Shahgunj, Agra, which passed certain rcBolutions concerning 
acetarian ditl'erence.a about Aligarh to wliieh we bare nllnded whicl) 
were decidedly of an unfortunate eliaracicr. We are, Inovever. 
happy to learn that it cost Mr. Ihasan Abid .lafry no less grief to 
read the report of the meeting which the Ztinnmlar published over 
the signature of a “Syed llir.a Ahmad HiJiiiAl’* who calls himself the 
Secretary of the Anjuman, VV'e are thankful to Mr. Syed Alay 
Kahi, himself a resident of Shabgi.irij, Agra, for forwarding ir> us a 
letter of Mr. Hasnn Abid .lafry eoDdictiog some very important 
•ilegalions and siiggestioiH conlained in Mr. Syed Ui/.a Abmad 
Rljjawi’s report of ttur uieeting and e.xplaining the true charucter and 
pbaiiioti of those wh* attended it. VV'e publish it in onr correspon- 
dunce columns and arc anre that it will lai road with the great interest 
And appreciated hy all tlu sr who desire, to nee tlio fast growing 
oolidarity of Indian Mus-<ii!nunis fully Tuaintained. 

Kvkn Xhn 'Statmmin will uot we think donld. the fwot that wa di' not 
wish t ■ c.»tno ir. the way of the l.i»ilding of 
“The City of Tomb*' New l;<'lhi. Hot we certainly wish (o cxsme 
and New Delhi. of tl;oso wh<v wish to disturb her 

old Kiiints in their resting placed?;. The 
Hon. the Chief Comvniawonir.r api.ea'yi) to ust o be very symp-athe 
tie when the qiiesUon of n.au.s /^rarc.. and gravey«r<l.s situated 

inside and outside the present !)c!hi uns Iviog hotly jisv'ussed here 
laft year, and we have no r<•n^nn to leh' vc (hat j r,ytbi.ig has octurml 
aiuce (hen to make hi(n any the less sympad.crc. We, therefore. wl?h to 
draw his attention to tha rtitnonr lUirK ot i»i IMoir that (ho authorities 
h«re contenijdntc t«> doujolish the grave i f Si eikh aVuruddin Malik 
,Bh 7. .Farrau ouf’ ol the ane'^stora of Haji Shell Hadruddin Sahob of 
Phiilwiwi Sharii who is held in great esteem In Hcbnr. The tomb is 
caid to b<> situated on (he loft side of the n>ad that rutus fr m the 
Dargah of Niz-Hm-ud-dln Auliu to Shahjaharpnr. The tonihstone 
bears «n Tnscrtpfion stating that the saint died on the 1 .Htl» o? the 
second .famadi in the year OSO of the Hijra, tliat he was a great aaint 
endowed with extraordinary powers and that the “ Sultan of the 
Bhaiklui “ (Ni«am-ud‘din Aulia) himaclf used to visit his manaolenm 


pay his respacta acd to his lifetime had also inquired sbotBfc Idnt. 
Evidently the Shaikh was a man of great piety and sainlliDetHt, nod 
this is confirmed by a reference to his life as well »s the reprodaetion 
of this inscription in the Akhbar-ul~Akhiar fi Amir-nUAhrar of the 
great Traditioniat of Delhi, Shah Abdnl Haq, whose mosque had been 
demolished by a mistake and, thanks to the sympathetic attitude of the 
Hod. the Chief Coiumiseioner, has, we understand, now been restored^We 
We trust he will be pleased to order that this grave be left uotonched 
Its demolition will certainly cause great grief and pain to Mnssalmaos 
generally, and to the Mussaimaus of Behar particularly who visit the 
Khankah in Phulvrari 8harif in 'arge numbers and bold Shah Badruddin 
Saheb who presides over it and his saintly ancestor in great veneration. 


It is too late in the day to explain the doctrine of trusting 
the “ man on the spot”. It is the favourite 
The Man on and theme of our bureaucrats and their advocates 

the Man off the and [mrtisans. It is insisted upon in season 

Spot. and out of season, and we may take it 

that nobody can possibly forget it for a 
luomont. But when Lord Minto persisted with the reforms and 
accepted (ho resignation of Hit Bamfyide Fuller the “man on the spot” 
was evidently not “on the spot”. Similarly, when Lord Hardtnge 
at last recognised tlie grarity of the situation arising out of 
the Cawnpore Mosque affair and took a line of policy not favoured 
by the bureaucracy. His Excellency immediately ceased to be the 
“man on the spot.” His Excellency Lord Carmiohael has charge 
of far the most difficint Province in India, and we admire the combina- 
tion of firmness and patience with which he is dealing with 
it.H affairs, though we cannot say we approve of everything that 
is being done in the name of his Government. His Excellency 
has before him the example of the leader of his old party, 
Mr. Asquith, who has had every justification for a policy of blood 
and thunder in Ulster except that of a statesman’s sagacity. But 
while joining the Tories, his new friends, as wo have no doubt 
ho does, in condemning “the Plot” with a capital P, Ha 
John Kook thinks it equally nece.s8iary to condemn the policy of 
Lord Carniichsol with regard to repr<*wsing political crime in Bengal. 
Docs it ever occur to this gentleman to compare his own 
conduct with that of, say, Sir Henry Cotton which be has 
alway!> Cfuidcmricd? VV’e always understood that he deprecated 
the critical attitude of Sir Henry when be sat on the same side 
of the House some years ago. and he desired no Interference what- 
ever in the affairK of Indian ad»ni';isl ration hy Members of 
rariiament. He wrk, fetrsootb, afraid of “losing India on the floor of 
the House of Ofiinnions”. lint once more he has Inunime a turn-coat 
and dc.K!t<!K the House of Uommonw to iuterfore in the administration 
o;' ItengiiL Well, im did so n-cenlly and got, his reward. The Under 
(Secretary of (State for Indin rchnked him soundly and characterised 
hi.s suggestion of r('rai(>.sn(j-s on the part of the Governinent of Bnn.gal 
as t)otli “(jufoundod and mi fchirou.s” Poor Sir .lolin ! He rtill tliinka 
ho rtihis the roost in India instead of Indug ojien to iueult from 
ii cat'hv if he pays (ho hare leyal fare, as Mr. Harold Bcgbie wiv>te of 
the .\nglo- 1 miiMn ( tVioiui in Etigimid e.ftor his retireiuent. But Sir 
J('hn must be told that happily or unlmppily he js no longer 
the “m.'in on the spot” but i.K very inucli ofii 

Avtku the judgment of (he TTon. Sir Lawicnce .Ivnkina in our 
ramphlet Case in which bo had said that 
A Novel Use of ” the provisions of section 4 are very Compte- 
t'he Press Act. “ hensiv ‘ and 'la langnago wide as human 
“ ingenuity could moke it, ” and that “it ia 
“very difficult to iSeB to what lenght^^ the operation of this scetiou 
“might not he plauKihly extended by an ingenious mind”, oneei^octed 
anything to happen. Hut the ingenuity of the [(olicn in Bengal 
enrpasscs oven the inventive genius of (!:,• Pitnjii.h anthoritea. For 
Kome reason or other tin' Bengal police has compelled the pi^liishast 
of the Ilnhl-ul' Matin of Calcutta to figure in the published pi'Ocw^* 
inga of Calcutta Courts every now and then. The latest . 

wasthcjHHh inataut wlvcn he wascallcvl upon by the Cheif PretideQcy 
Magislrate to show cause why his declaration as pnbliabcr should 
not he cancelled. Now the law requiring the publisher of a nawit- 
paper to make a dtsdaiathm i.s coutaiued in the “ Press and R^attrA- 
tifui of Hooks Act, lH(;r ' and not in the “Press Act of 1911(1” It 
runo t}>us! — “The printer and the publisher of eVery such pc^bdlOil 
“work sliall appear before the Magi.Ktrate within ■ whoa* ioeal ' 
“ jiuisdictioM such work Khali bo puulishcd, and shall mako and' 
“subscribe in duplicate the following declaration ; ‘ I, K, B,, 

“ declare that I am tlm printer [ or publisher, or, printer and publisher] 

“ ‘ of the periodical work entitled' — *Aaiidl priqte^ [ur; published, 

“ ‘ Of printed and published, os ffw my at^ — r— -.’A»d 

“the Inst blank in this form of declaaration i^all be filled up 
“with a true and precise acconnt pf the ptemiafcH Adiera iha 
“printing or publication is .cood noted* ’’ Other rdlc* undo? thf 
sedion require a similar freah decIat^Uon to be made as often an iha 
place o? printing or pnhUoathin ia choAged the printer 
publisher loaves British tndia and another resident., vvithin 
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India is snbsiitated. This is all that a printer or pnblisher has 
to comply with before he prints or publishes a newspaper. The 
next section lays down the law about the powers and the dnties 
of the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made. It says: 

Each of the two orginals of every declaration so made and subscrib- 
“ed as is aforesaid shall be authenticated hy the signature and 
^‘official seal of the Magistrate before whom the said decIaratio?i 
“ shall have been made.” The anthenticatinn of the declaration by 
his sigfnature and official seal, then, is the only duty or power of 
the Magistrate go far as it concerns the person who makes a 
declaration. Into his qualifications for the responsibilites of a 
printer or publisher he is niether required nor empowered hy law 
to enter. Nevertheless, the Calcutta Police evidently takes serious 
objection to a raisfortime of the publisher of the Uall-nl-MaHn 
which he himself has accepted withont a murmur. A telegram from 
Calcutta published in the papers tells us that “ Mr. McClure 
‘‘Special Branch, Criminal Intelligence t epartment, raised an 
“objection to the Mattlvi being the pnblisher because he was 
“totally blind.” Naturally the oounsel for the publisher asked 
what legal bar there was to a blind man becoming a publisher, and 
the Chief ! residency Magistrate asked the C 'urt Inspector under 
what section he could cancel the declaration. That gentleman 
had to confess that there was no statutory power vested in the 
Magistrate to Ci>rioel tlie declaration of a publisher when he lost his 
night; but the telegram also tells us that he emphasised the point of 
Maulvi Jalalnddin’s blindness and said tlint be could not be 
a publisher because, being Inially blind be cnuld be easily duped.” 
And let it not l>e forgotten that even when con>pelled to confess 
that the Magistrate bad no Htatnt ^ry power to eancel the poor 
affliided publisher’s declaration, he did not despair hut sought asylum 
in the policenuiii’s haven of reiuge — the Press Act! Section 8 of 
Act 1 of JOlO enabled him to eancel a previous order! And 
here is section 8 of Act 1 of 1010. “ Every publisher of a newspaper 

“who is nquired to make a doe’aration under sfction f> of the Press 
“and Hegi.«tn;tlon of Ibioke I8(!7, sha!] at the time of making 

“ the same deposit witli tin* Magisfrat* before whom the declaration 
*• is made security to such an amount, not being less than five 
“hundred or more than two thousand rupees, as the Magistrate 
“may in each case think fit t) require, in money or the equivalent 
“thereof in secur ties »»i’ the (Government of India .... provided 
“ . . . . that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit for special 
“ reasons to be recorded hy liim, dispense with tlie deposit of any 
“ security and may /com time raveef or mrt/ ani/ or<ie.r under 

*- thin ‘iub-ticcli n." Tlie ilalic.s are ours and indicate the only por- 
tion ef the section which could liy any stretch of imugiulion Icve 
any reference to the case in qucciiion. But it is ol.wious that this 
portion of the settion authorises tiio Mi'gistrate to cancel or va y 
an order of his own disponsing with the deposit of an security 
or fixing (he nirwuint of tiic security to be de,jo>ji(cd within tlu liin'ts 
prescribed by this secdon. 8uch a use of bis power was, indeed, 
made liy ibe Magis rate last year when the oiigiuul order requiring 
a deposit of T(r^. boo a.s m-curity was varied ami tim maximum secu- 
rity of lis. 2,(KtO was damanded. The publisher mn.st have heaved 
a sigh of relief at this order, for after that the only order that the 
Magibtrat(i CuuLl have passed would tiavc citlio"" dispensed with the 
deposit of security or rednof'd its amount. But the poor man ha.^ 
had no such luck .and the very peetion is row being referred to when 
the CrticnttH 1. l>, wanr ro depib.ehim of his mchus of livelih' .xl 
becuubtt God has deprived li'in "f bis s'.gid.. If ournam, why not 
Eirst the “Act of God,” and then the “[tcHtfaint of 
Princes”! But may we not ask the Calcutta Police why it is more 
Anxious Uian the poof blind publisher hGmpeU that he should not be 
duped? It retains the maximum security of Ks. 2,0(J0, and after the 
first ’'offence” can confiscate it and demand another ot K«. I0,t)0(^, 
after which — the fat.e of the Zaminflar] Is it i!(i\ then the blind 
man’s own look-out to protect himself from those who would dupe 
him ? Since when has the Oalcutta Police added to its other virtues 
the virtue of unadulterated altruism? In any case, is it only the 
blind tut “could easily be duped”? After recent trials and retrials 
gjorely the Calcutta Police should know better! 


Tfli* directors of tbe Habl ul-Afatin, the Persian Weekly of Oalcutta, 
have launched a new venture in the shape of 
Tbe '‘Habl-oUMatiii.’* English weekly edition of their paper. 

An Urdu daily edition was started some 
time ago, but it has now ceased to exist. We welcome the ap- 
pearance of the English Weekly as a useful addition to the ranks of 
Moslem newspapers in this ertuntry. In size and general get-up it 
Bomewhat resembles tbe Comnule and i\» annual subscription is also 
Rs. 12. The content of the first two numbers range over a variety 
of topics, most of which deal with current aBfairs in the Moslem 
world. The editorials ar« well-written and show a clear grasp of the 
Mbslem situation in India and abroad, and of tbe needs and duties 
^ Mttssakians. A special feature of the paperis Its "Foreign Letters 
from its own coftespondents in some olihe Islamic countries. 
A news service of thie kind is bobnd to pro^ interesting and ^fnl 
if it is regular and weB-anStained and if/the news-^ents of the 
l«p«r «• Mlrhanag knowWge d puWio aflaira and 


a due sense of responsibility. We trust the Mecca Letter in its issue 
of 2nd M ly is not to be the model of its foreign correspondenoe. 
It makes vague hints at the revolutionary tendencies of the Arabs 
and speaks of the tSharif of Mecca as a mediam of oommuuiaation 
between the Porte and some Arabs Sheikhs for “political exigencies.” 
But no light is thrown on the Ai'ab movement for “freedom” and 
nothing is said as to what thoSe “political exigencies” are and why 
and how they have arisen. Th Tabriz Letter is a much better 
sample. We wish our now contemporary a long and useful career. 
The need for grvtwlh in the number of Moslem journals in this country 
on sound and independent lines is very great indeed, and it is always 
a matter of real sulisfuction when an earnest eilort comes to be made 
to supply the ueed. 

Tub I'imen Tangier corrospoudeul w' riles that “the bombardment of 
“Tetuau by mountain tribesmen with the gnn 
A “Captured ” Gun. “winch they captured from the Spanish war- 
“ship ‘General (Jonclia,’ when she was wrecked 
“off the Kill coast last year, continues. Several shells have 
“fallen inside the town and a Spanish soldier has been killed. 
“Panic is reported to exist among the Mahomedan population. 
“It i.s unlikely that much material damage will be done, but the 
“fact that the tribesmen have been able to bring a gun into 
“range of a town occupied by over 40,000 Spanish troops and do- 
“fended by artillery has done incaleiilablo damage to Spanish pres- 
“tige, and has raised ontlnisinsm among the mountaituiers.” The 
gnj) li.'i.s now been firing for some days, and iho efToits of the 
Spanish artillery to silence it have so far proved unavailing. There 
is no amelioration in the general situation around Tetuan, fighting 
being of daily <icrurrence. Spanish troops, l.olli regular and native, 
are suffering from numerons desertions, and native soldiers recently 
assassinated a lieutenant and two non cjimuissioned officers before 
deserting. This single captured gun at least indicates that tlie 
Moors arc more tlian a nmteli for the aggressors if they are woll- 
equip|)ed. The theory alioul su[)erior morale and a physical stamina 
of the “civilised” s Idler cannot, however he exploded by the havoc 
wrought by a single gnn! 


Fkbnoh doings in Moioeoo have fallen into comparative obscurity 
on account of the much bigger events 
“Peaceful** elsewhere, which have engaged for some- 

PcnetratioB, timft jiast tlie attention of the world. Things 

are, bower er, happening in that ill fated land 
— awful, tragic things tliat liave already wrought misery and desolation 
on ail enormous scale and .trc (earing up the social peace anfi 
homes and institutions of a free and iuotTeuslvc people by the roots. 
Ttio process of “penetration ” is actively going on, though it 
is not exactly “ pi ac ful.” A “ barbarous ” race is being 
reclaimed tc' “civilisation” by fire and blood. The unspeakable mean- 
ness and hypocricy of the thing becomes all the more soiil-gripping 
when one secs a tine and manly race being exterminated by the 
hundreds by macliine-i/uns — in the name of “civilisatidnl” The 
blessings of French occupation are already pouring into the land in 
the shape of French wines. A host of prospectors and company- pro- 
inotois are following in tlie wake of the army of conquest. The 
unequtt! struggle cannot last much 1 mger. The resistence of the 
Moors will be finally criisbcd by the huge and scientific engines 
of destructi' n with wliicli civilisation has oqui|)[)ed the aggressors. 
The fate of Algiers awaits Morocco, the fate of a people reduced 
to impotence and despair, corrupted by French vices and exploited 
by French banks, existing only a.s a milch-cow for the money- 
grabbers of Paris. It is a terrible fate. And yet it carries th« 

diplomatic sanction of all Europe. The Moors that are fighting for 
their homes and liberties are “rebels,” their leaders are “pretenders,” 
their devotion and patriotism for their own ancient land is dark 
fanaticism Their death struggle and their agony — will they have 
BO place in history? Are the thousands that are flinging themselveti 
into the jaws of death in defence of their freedom and faith— -are 
these supreme acts of devotion as though they have never been? It 
may be so. But history has hitherto taught us that wrong is 
righted in tire end and sufferings sow the seeds of a glorious rege- 
neration fur those that suffer. 


A ntJMouR seems to have gained eurrency in some quarters 
that Shnrns-ul-lJlama Maulana Shibli has 
The Government Ixjen secretly trying to move the Depart- 

Grant-in-Aid and nient of Public Instruction in the United 

the “Nadwa.** Provinces with a view to stop the Govern- 

ment grant-in-aid to the Dar-ul~Ulum of the 
Nadwa. Maulana Shibli Sahib sends to ns for publication the 
following letter, which he has received from the Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces, and which, we trust, will set all sneh 
rumours at rest : — “Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 22nd April 
"1914, I have the honour to say that you have never at any time 
"made the suggestion lo me that the Qoveroiuent grant-in-aid 
"to the Nadwat-uUUlama towards the maintenance of the Dar-ul 
VUm should be withdrawn.” 
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The Moslem University and Democracy . 

A T>AH-v wrowinor body of MoHlom opinion hud b(»<^n oriticiHing 
tlic two gfftit fanltH of lh« HV^lcrn of tho tiiaiiagoriienl of 

tbe Aligarh Colleg®, tho Ufo tenure of iteTraateea and their selection 
hj co-option. After font ye»ra of nnstained afcteok, * little breach 
niade in the walU of this system ij^' JIlO? when by the 
•llotrnrnt of three seats to the Old Boys’ jNssofistion nn ouf«i(l^ 
c(m»tituf.ncy was allowed to c/eef the TrnHtees Shd that not for life 
\)\\i for n period of thrrf yearn. In 1009 the nnrnlw^r was rnised to 
fire and the tennya extended iei fire years. At first the proportion 
of these Trnateea aleoted for a time to the Trnsteea co-opted for life 
was to 70, bnt snbsw|Dently became ft to 120, though it may 

he that, tin; timxiiiiiirti imnilu^r nf i-M-oiili.d 'IVustt'cs wa.s 

to be reached by aonnal additions only, and has not yet been reached, 
ihe yroyk 4<>nii by the w^resajimtjyes of the Old Boys may not hare 
been iiiimeasnrably Hnf)erl<)r to that of co-opbid life 'I’rustces, bat 
evidently it Iihh pleased the latter, and with a single exce|)ti()n, they 
have thenjwWes co-optej) erery Trostee elocted by the Old Boys’ 
Aanfe'intlon before his term of ottiee expired, and th<* solitary excep- 
tion who was no less deserving of the honour than iho others missod 
the seat throngh sheer bad Inok by a vote »)r two. 

The attack on the system of life tenure and co-option which had 
been coiii|qa«f)iOflfi in Al-j$ni>hir in 19011 and oarriod on in the Obeerver 
in 1904 was resumed in 1909 in the Timm of Indio and would 
have been puahod on were it n(>t for the fact that the energies 
of those who initiated the operations were absorbed by the proposal 
of the Moslem University which they revived on the sceession of King 
Uoorgein May, 1910. With the iinprecedentiNl and even unexpected 
Moptms of this revived movement which gave ho{)e of an early 
establishment of the tTiiiversity, naturally the attack on the system 
of life tenore and co-option was directed ngein.st the de.siro of 
those who wished to perpetuate it in the Constitution of the 
University also. As the Aligarh College was to be absorbed in 
the University it wonld have been a work of supererogation to 
mend the RuIoh and Uegnlations of the Aligarh College. 

Bat so well had the ground fjeen prepared in the years between 
1908 and 1911 that very early in Iho course of the discussion the 
Moslem Utivorsity CoustitutiDU (V)mmittc(‘ rc.so’ved that there 
should be no life tenure and no ervoption in future. The 
majority went so far as to demend that o' en the present 
'life Trustees should cease to bo Trust, ops of tho Moslem University 
Court. After a determined and prolonged oppoailion Sahebzadab 
Aftab Ahmad Khan and those who sbaro his views agreed upon 
the oomp^)mise that although all elections for the future should be 
for five years, the present life Trustees should vacate their .seata 
in rotation after the first five years of office as members of the 
University Court, so that at the end of ten years there should not 
Tfimain a single life Trustee. 

This was a great victory for the reformers, and, ‘ in justice 
to the Trustees themselves, it must be admitt^ that it 
waa achieved with the assistance of many life Trustees of 
Aligitrh. As a matter of fact it could not well have been 
otherwise for nearly half the seat* (>n the Constitution Com- 
mittee were filled by the life Trustees. 

Aooofdi&g to the esrpeotatioos of 1911 the Mosliem 
University should now have been in full working order: but 
fate end the advis«gs of the Secretary of State willed it 
otherwise, and we are ntill ploughing the sands. Natnrallv, 
Uierefora, the question of the reform of the Aligarh C<»llege t ? lUlii- 
tution ono« more assumes great importance and urgen y and we 
shall soon deal vrith the subject in all its bearings. Bnt we may 
a« well state here that although co -option in recent years has 
given ns mnob better reeults than in the past, it cannot claim for 
th'.>8e co-opted an Indisputably rvprpspntativc (Character, and that 
although the Trustees are far more alive to their responsibilities to-day 
than they used to be in the regime of the late Kawah Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk, when a quorum of seven out of sorynty was not always available 
even for the Annual Meeting of the .Trustees, so long as life tenure 
laats indolenoo and indifference are bi.mnd to characterise a number 
q{ life Trustees, and stagivstion iaeiend of progress iu the affaire 
of Aligarh ia certain to be Urn oonsequMioe. The awakened interest 
in .tyil^s affairs of the Nadw* makea us hope that Mossalmaos would 
also devote some attention to the defects of the Altgafh Oonstitii- 
tion. If we receive an intiiuatioo that there is a fair demand for 
it, we may publish it as a supplement of the Comrade so that our 
ct^ears may be able to study it and thereafter disouas it with know- 
Ij^dge. 

When tbt Moslem University Foundation Oommittoe met at 
Aligarh giora than a year after the 8o>-oalled final deoisiooB of 
the Seemtary al State, and it was dear that the estabtirii- 


roent of the Moslem University would take time, it resolved 
npi.Q the oiily course that wibdom dictated. While standing firm 
on the 1 of iiffilLti a uod < :hot' (pu. tioiis on which the 

Secretary of State had differed from the veiws of the Moslem 
ci/.i.iuiu.itj , .*nd ic.si-'lvu.^ uppuiiic h d>,piiUuiou thai o<<uld lay i»o»ore 
the Oovernment of India the views of the community and, after making 
every effort to secure tho objects it had iu view, lay 

th<‘ fiiia! reply (>f (lie Govcrruiuiit to Ito r- prcbeutalluiib heroic the 
Foiiudu(iou Chuuuiiiteo fur its final decision, the Cummittee ds^ 
cided to t.ike immediate steps with a view to bring the Mosleih 
University t'- a eoiu| Iclion and, in the iutcrlm , t.> apply the 
interest on the Capital Fund of tho University to the improve- 
ment of th'^ .\lij^itrh College in oijcr to rdinc it to the 
status of the University. 

ft mur,t be reuicmbored that alUiuugh affllluLlou was an 
underlying principle of the proposed University, and lands 

wore collected on the repeated promise of affiliation, tot one 
{tie of tlos** fund*- ',vas ctdlected for aHtsistiiig any institution 

outhide Aliguih. Xiie inlLiul plan oi ihe U mvoisity consisted of 
a T^nivorsity Citlh-ge with u thousand students residing in six or 
seven hostels of about IftO students each, and the minimum 
endowment required for the annual recurring expenditure was 
calculated on a basis of Its. .'lOO for each of these thousand 
undergraduates, besides Ra. I{.’),000 a year for tho ITniversily School, 
and a few lakhs of non reomring expenditure on unproductive buildings. 

The requieite Capital Fund having been collected, two things 

wore needed for tho establishment of the Uaivorsity, a Charter 
and the necessary urraogemeuts for housing and teaching the 
thousand umlergraduates. Tlie grant of the Charter did not rest 
with the Mussulmans but with the Secretary uf State and hifl 
advisors ; but the erection of liustels and lecture-rooms, libraries 
and laboratories, the admission of a thousand undergraduates and 
the np{)ointnK*nt of the rieoc^sary number tif I’rofessors, Tutors 
and Warden.s oi hostels rested with the Mussulmans. Had the Ciiarter 
been granted as early as wo cxpr^cted, the community would have 
taken up the above task soon after and the University would 
have been in full swing two or three ycitrs later. But whep 
the grant of the Charter was delayed, there was no reason why 
tho other requisites of the University should be similarly delay- 
ed. The order should have been inverted and the buildings 
should have been erected and tim undergraduates and the teach- 
era got together according to the plans already made. 

This was exactly what tho Foutidation Committee decided last duly, 
and had weakness, disunion and procrastination nut come in the way, this 
decision would hare been arrived at in September or October of 1912. 
But even If arrived at last •Inly there is little to justify the 
delay of nearly a year in carrying it out. It is true that the 
Cawnpuro tragedy, following the Aligarh meeting as it did with- 
in n week, kept the Mussalmans both anxious and busy for no 
less than three mouths, aud its aftermath, the deputation to 
H. K. the Viceroy, at last came off only two montlis 
ago. But overworked and overstrained as the Hon. the 
Raja Saheb of Mahumdabad has been during these crises, we 
appeal to liirn to make the necessary arrangements for the 
University deputation and bring this important business also to 
an ei^ually satisfactory conclusion. We have hoard ramoiurs that 
tho authorities may not perhaps be willing to receive a deputa- 
tion which is not composed of plenipoteniaries; but we hod it 
difficult to credit this as a firm resolve of the Ixovcrnment of 
India. His Excellency the Viceroy and his Oovernment will pot 
surely deny the right of a community’s representatives to lay its 
views on so important a subject before them and to ascertain the latest 
views of Oovernment in order to recommend a final decision to 

the community. Even Lord Crewe has travelled a great distMios 
sinco he refused to receive two delegates of the Moslem ootti- 
munity. To leave matters in their present posture is , it ivnsl 

be admittwl on all hands, the least satisfactory method of solv- 

ing a difficult and an important problem. 

With a view to make the Mussalmans accomplish in the interval 
before tlie grant of the Charier their part of the work the Moslem 
Association was decided upon. But when the question of ' its 
composition arose, the reactionaries favoured the claims of the 
Trustees of Aligarh, while the progressives fought bard for 
a constitution such as that of the future Court of the 

Moslem University. Finally a compromise was watkt whsrdl»y 
the Board of Trustees was made a oonstitneney itself for the 
election of 40 oat of a total of 200 members of the Moslein 
UoiverBiU AssoeiatioD, 

The Uraft Constitution of the Moslem llpivsrsity had elreadly 
provided for the election of 40 memhevs of the Court by' tim 
Central Standing Committee of the AlLIhdia Mohema4*it 
Edudational Copfereoce, and of another group of 40 by the Aligiili 
Coflege OM Boys^ Aeration from einoDg its otrn nuftn 
bers. It had also given the right of election of 20 p€irs<MM 
from among themsdves to a oonetiiitenoy to be ereated beieafter, 
namdy Sie Indian Moidein Oradoetes of any University wipe 
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shall have their names enrolled on the register of the University 
in accordance with the Bye-Laws." Tlio Foundation ComuiiUeo 
accepted thi.< conslituv'UCN Hud ijavn it t!it' of olectin.^ 20 

members, while laying it down, in the abueoce of any Bye-Laws 
upptovvd by who C'Oi.it.i'iU'Oi V/ /i.iui.i.oi.', Lu.'.l. oLiUftlii I aud 
Manlvi Fasdls should bo counted as Graduates, and that at least 
5 years’ standing, and the payment of Us. 10 us enrollment fee 
and R j .5 per arinmii theroaftc" were r‘'ci s‘-\iry for votin;' .and 
eligibility fur election. 

Besides this constitneuey with an educational quallhcation, 
two other constituencies with a monetary qulification had boon 
approved by the Constitution Oummitteo and now accepted by 
by the Foundation Committee. Tliose were 1 lie M.-rdem L.aiub.wners 
end the Moslem Taxpayers. According to the Draft Canstitution 
the Landowners and tlic .fagirdars wt ie required to contribute 
one pie in the rupee on the land venue payaldc by them (<> the 
Government, provided that they did not contribnto less than 
Rs.25 a year, and the Taxpayers w<'re required to contribute half i»er cent 
on th«ir iacoinus, with the sumo nuaimum ooulribuliou. 
The rainiranm was rather barge and needed modification, but the 
desire to set to work at onee induced the Foundation Committee 
to modify these provisions considerably, and it was decided that all 
Landowners and uf/ Taxpayers could become qualified as voters and 
as persons eligilde for election if they paid, like Ihe Graduates, an 
©urollinejut Le of Rs. U) and an unuual fee uf R.s. b (o keep 
their names on their respective registers. Each of these constituencies 
was given ten scats on the Association. 

The Committee of the Islamia College of Laliore had been allotted 
five seats on the University Court in the Draft Constitution, 
and the same ouinber was allotted to it in the .Vssoclatiou. 

In the Draft Constitution the Court itself v/as to co-opt 
15 Ulama and 00 other members. The hlloundatioQ Committee 
alloUed only 10 to Ihf Ub’mi, and 'if the remaning 0.5, 

gave 10 to the Aligarh Trustees, 10 to the 'jlo.sleiu I ress and 15 to 
Provincial Committees of the University Fund. 

Opinion may differ as to details, but it could not be gainsaid that 
the constitution of the Moslem University Asao«*iatiou fur the lii*st 
time provided an opportunity for the Moslem public to declare 
effootively who should mauage the affairs of a public institution. 
The democrats had won a great victory and the more ardent 

and loss experienced among them felt that now at last a now 

heaven and a row earth were going to be created tlirough their 
elTorls. But what is the result? The sky overhead is as blue 

and the earth beneath uur feet as drab as ever. Only the 

conKtltuencicH already iu corporate existence, like thi* Trustco**, 

the Old Boys and the Central Standing Committee of the Ooaferauce, 
have elected their representatives, but the now uonstitucncies, such 
as the MoHletu Graduates. Landowners, Tax{uiyers and Dress, which 
have had no less than 50 seats allotted Ivetwoen thorn, hare hardly 
stirred. The Honorary Secretary of the Association, who is the 
Secretary of the Aligarh Trustees, has been appealing to them 

from time time in the colnmns of tb« Al/^ar.^i Institute C 
bat we shall be mneb surprised if lie has been able to enroll 
even half a do/.en names iu each of the various registers. This is indeed 
a deplorable result, .^nd if we could accept it as a fair test of 
Moslem Indian democracy, wo would be induced to renounce our 
democratic faith a.s a belief in principles that are impracticable. 

We have, however, to romendwr that deioociwcies are 
notououily ignorant of their own rights and need a l.)t of 
adnoatiog in that direction. When we the extraordinarily 
large pmls at parliamentMry elections in England we are apt to 
forget that insptte of well -established hxial Partv organisations of 
long standing, many weeks, if not months, of arduous canvass- 
ing and thousands of pounds in advert! .sing have gone to the 
making of such huge polls. The /nshiWd Gazettt unfortunately 
is not very widely read, and what is needed is Utal a*^ few groups 
of energetic and capable individuals, each keenly intersled in his 
particular counstituency, should be induced to organise it by writing 
In papers with wide circulations and as much os possible by 
private coiTeapondcocc. Within a few weeks we hope tlut fairly large 
ivjq^tituencies wouUl be organised, and we can leave it to those wlio 
seek election at least to double the nnmbers on the various registers 
within the last fortnight before the election. For instance, could not the 
Hon. Mr. Syod Kiza Ali, Dr. Mahmud and Dr. Naziruddin Hasan 
take up the Qraduaiee’ Association and induce five hundred Moslem 
gradnates to pay Rs. 15 each in order to secure the right to 
<dect 20 meml^rs of the University Association? Similarly, conld 
not the Hon. Raja Abn Jafar, the Hon. Oapt. Malik Umar 
Uayat Kbsn Tiwana and the Hon. Shaikh Shahid Hosain induce 
two or ^ree hundred Landowners and Jagirdars, and the Hon. Mr. 
Ahdur Miatifv Mr. Alay Kabi, Mr. Fazle Unsain, and Mr. Ahsao 
nl'Haq induce the same number of Taxpayers to have themselves 
enrolled, as voters lor the twenty seats allotted to these bodies? 
Haulana Abtil Kalam Azad, Editor of hoe identified himself 

with the loud denUnd for the demooratisation of th^'Nadwa Gonstitn- 
tion. Here U a constitution as democratic as he could ever dream 


of ready to his hand. Could not he and Maulana Abdul Wadood 
of Bareilly, who fonghl. last July for no less than 10 seats for the 
Po.--. r-nins. fh >' I'ress (• Misfitonncy ? If not they, vby not 
the Editors of Paim A /.-A iur and Watanl We think this is not only 
p. ;,;U. .vilaln if .ally a few ur n 'i:' c-s their 

sions of /.pal for democracy. We shall be glad to hear frem those 
who are willing to take up this work, and we apjieal to the 
TT Of) 'r;’ry Secretary of the A'^sociotfi'n to f>xtend the time till tbo 
L’.jlli .if .Inly iiiid iu tlie iiioiiMliint' publish every week the names 
of those enrolled in the various registers. It must be remembered 
that the Association will not only revise the Draft Costitntion of 
the University but will administer till the University is established 
no less an annnal inco’.iu* than a lakh of rnjiccs and probably much 
more. It will he for the Association to decide whether this annual 
income is t > be o.vpcnclcd on erecting tuorc lecture rooms or new boe- 
tchs, on .ippoinling iiore Fnropcan Proffissors or sending out the best 
young Moslem graduates to qualify theieselvcs in Europe, America 
and .f.'ipan by fnrlher study and spc(MnH/i)4;nn for Professorships 
in the I'nivcr.si.y. v ilua'oh' jui iil.igc.s iiud ifM-u.-Iviu doumc- 

racy ca.nnot lie indneed to .scenre the.se fer the )nere asking, we must 

confess wo shall regard all talk of^y ^ ^ 

as so lunch biinkain. Is it not a sad coimncntary on our use of 
these words thal. so far as we know, even if every gradfinte or 
editor wilt) has liitherto eniollc.cl Iiinisclf only voted for himsell 
tomorrow lie would got eleotod witli that single vole, and even 
then there will not be enough to fill all seats alloted to such 
advanced and deinocratie constituencies? Wc have soon friend- 
ships of a lifoHme snap like a lady’s chain in the bands of 
gaint over Mnnicipiil and I)is‘iict Board electioiis. Even if 
honc.st workers are riiit fortliconilng for the Moslem University elec- 
tions, let some of the leavings of Municipal and District Board 
elections apply for a ni’ieb greater liorionr that goes nbegging. 

Sanitation in India. 

Tuk Goveria'ient of In(h:a luwc list issued an important lie 
solution dealing with the progress of Indian Sanitation. The 
document covers a large ground. It sets forth the general policy and 
lays down broad lines of advance with reference to the peculiar 
aspects of the question of public health in this country. The 
creation of the Department of Education has proved to be 
a very useful step, iuasmueir as the sanitary needs of the 
country h^ivo liegun toroclovo systematic utlontion. I’rior to 1010 
sanitation was more or less in a neglected state and officiil zeal 
showed itself in spasmodic measuies whicli achieved no remarkable 
results owing to lack of metliod and adequate inachlncry for applica- 
tion. .\s the Resolution briefly notes, the fir;?t official attempt to intro- 
duce Hcientifi.i sanitation in Iiidiii was made in 18(151 on the basis 
of a recommendation of a Royal Commission. Commissions of 
public bi:ialth wore created in the Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal with a view to the diminution of sickness 
in the army and the iiuproverucnt of the health of the general 
population. They were, however, replaced by sanitary commis- 
sioners with their assistants. Lord Dufferin’s (Jovernraent issued a re- 
solution iu IHM8 in consequence of which sanitary boards were 
formed in each province. But the results of these measures were 
comparatively insignificant, becausn the sanitary systems of Europe 
were sought to be applied to India without due regard to 
the conditions of life in tropica) and temperate climates and 
because the people were for the most part ignorant of the 
principles of modern liygcinc. The outbreak of plague first 
roused Government, as well as the edneated classes to the 
supreme necessity of sanitary reform in a thorough and scientifii? 
way. The early efforts of Government to check the virulence of 
the epidemic were unfortunately not attended with happy results. 
The measures that were enforced in places to fight the scourge were 
iropntptu devices suggested by panic and tiook no account of the 

social habits and deop-seated prejudices of the people. The en - 
forcoment of doctrinaire measures of precaution was naturally 
resented and in some localities it led to angry and serious 

outbursts of popular passion. This scared Government to a con- 
siderable degree and it was naturally assumed that efforts for sani- 
tary progress on « large scale would simply prove a waste of energy 
as long ns the attitude of the people remained so intractable. 

The doctrine of caution liegan to he preached with a loud 

belief in its expediency. The failure of the early plague meaanres 
of Government proved a set-back in the sanitary progress of 
India, for certain incorrect official theories were evolved out of 
that unhappy experience. As a matter of fact, the failure was due not 
80 much to the innate apathy of the masses and their hostility to 
change, as to the injndicious way in which drastic measures of 
evacuation and prevention were enforced. We do not deny 
that the general ignorance of the people is ft great obstacle 
in the way of sanitary advance, but the difiicnlty can be over- 
come if care is taken to adapt measures to the existing social conditions. 
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WiUt the cre«tiou of the Education Department, which is 
alflo in charge ol ^tanitalion, the rea], ej^tematic effort to introduce 
cclentiBc sanilatiou iu ludia uiujr be »aid to have begun. In addi- 
tion to eaiiilar}' coufercuces held hy local GovernmenU, throe 
all'ladia sarntarjr confcreucch liavc btien convened since H)10 
•t Bomba;, Madias and Luckuovy, reepectivel;, over which the Hon. 
Sir Ilarcouit Butler prtgided as Member of the Oovernor-Oeno- 
ral’s Council in charge of the department concerned. These con- 
ferencoH were attended by uon>o0icial.4 as well as officials, by 
lay men ns well as professionul sanitarianjif.' The Indian Ilesearch 
Fund Association has also been founded *^Ui further the prosecution 
of lescarch, and the propagatim of know^dge and experimental 
ineasureH generally in connection with the causation, mode of 
spread and prevention of communicable diseases.” The Government 
of India decided Home lime ago to make un annual reciiiring 
grunt of r> lakhs of rupees to this Fund. It is satisfactory 
to note that since the constitution of the new Department the 
claims of sanitation have been receiving un increasing measure 
of recognition at the hands of the Government, and grants 
from Imperial revenues have been made to local Governments and 
Administrations hr the amount of Us. 4,0 1 ,17,000 (£11,070,400), of 
which Ils. b.o,i;y,000 (£yOH,200) are reemring and Hs, 4,00,24,000 
(£2,708,200) nor;- recurring. In addition, grants aniunnting to 
Cls 8210i lakhs (£rt48,8ti0) a year liave been made to district 
boards in certain provinces, a Hul)!4untial portion of which will, 
it is hoped, bo expended on rural sauifation. “'rijcse grants” says the 
Kesolution, “have rendered praclicaf li* the execution of seheincB which 
a few years ago sceiiicd beyond lii<; limits (jf fitianoial possibility, 
and tliere can be 1 Itle doubt that the moverncut for sani- 
tary reform is now well cntablisbcd uiid progt'ssivc throughout 
the country.” W<* trust Ibis will not prove a mere pious hope. 
Inspiio of Home adverse eriticisin, we inay readily insunic that the 
Im|«!l'lal grants for sanitation have heen liberal and ndcqnate But 
what about the rcHnlts.' The local Governnu nls liavo iingc balanecs 
of Ihese sanitary griinls >;1ili lyitig vin-pcut. On the o( casion of llie la.'st 
Budget .S'tstoment iu the Impcfi.il l/( oi,..jativo Couf cil, the I'ina- 
nce Metiiher referred to these unspent balances witli some concorn 
and in view of this he had a }>lunsilile reason for making a paltry 
allottnnmt for sanitation. If the sp^ndirig j)ower,s of local Govern- 
luents remain what they arv. Imperial grants even on a liberal scabv give 
little (Kicaaion for public entliusiasm. It may be agreed that local 
Oovernments have not yet been abhr to devii.e a Ihorougb, prac- 
ticable programme and inHchinery I<>r the purpose. One may 
readily admit that the (jnestioii is beset with ililheidties. and 
much thought and lulxiur will have to lie i pent to evolving 
suitable lines for llie progevse' of sunilatioij jn difrercijt ) ro- 
viuoes. And it is not vciy diffn-ult to synij .tl lose with the dictum of 
the Resolution that “ iu lim land of liic oX can one , ust not 
expect tlie pace of the moU'i- ('iir.” But even in the land <d 
the ox-cart a peiiod of f . or yenrs can carry f»r, and it slioiild not 
have been diflicuU for ( ur ctticicnt bu ai GovernmentH to find 
suitable ways for h|)ending llieir Italanccs if I bey Imd the, ucces- 
aary wills. 

'I’hc problem of tuuifivtion in India may be divided under 
throe important heads, I'lu' lirsL and mo.st iinporlaut is the 
orgauisation 'd scientitic re.;carch into il c etiology and lovcteriology of 
tropical di ;esse.s and other peculiar c. ndltioji.s alTectiug publij 
hoalUv IU India; secondly. Ibe <-lnii oi'Htion of sultat.lc measures of 
aanitay reform both foruibau and iuihI aicas, biucd un scientific in- 
vestigation and research ; lastly, ihc training and organisation 
of efficient satiiUry staff to earry out these mcaanres iu the 
most economical ^manner and with dim regard to the habits of the 
people aod their social environment. The Resolntio? lays down 
aouie sound principkm to which sanitary reform most conform iu 
order to Ire successful. It muHtiresl on a knowledpo of the 
people, their Burronndings and nuanc'Hl means ; and it must 
eeoure their co-operaiion. It must recugnlse the divtwsity of 
local cooditioos in a country iuhabited by diverse races and 
creeds and exhibiting every variety ,>f climate, temperature, 
humidity and level of sub- soil water. Ita introduction must be 
preoeditd by prelituinary b'cal surveys, inquiry, or experiment. 
These are sound (vropoeilions, and in a scientific and thorough 
organisation of effort for sanitary reform they must be rigidly 
adhered to. 

It is satisfaotoi^ to not© tliat the vital importance of researoh is 
fully rocoguistul by Ooverotunet. Efforts arc being made to equip re- 
search lalioratories in different plaiees for the study of problems of public 
health. The King In sti tote, founded in Dt02 at Guiny in Madras, 
was Urn tlTHt research iutitute establiahed iu India. In 1906, 
Xiord Cursou's Government summed up the |>oBition and the 
poUsy of the Government of India to regard to the establish* 
ment of laboratries. Since then steady progress has been made ; 
a Central Research Institute has been established at Kasanli 
and other provincial laboratories and institutes for the diagnosis 
and speeial research oonneoted with local condt (ions have been 
estabUshed or are under oonskruotion in different provinces. The 


Government of India hope that before long each proriaer iia India 
will have a laboratory fully equipped for reseat. The inost 
notable event in regard to sanitary pn gress has beei^ thf found- 
ation of the Indian Research Fund A«cociation in 1911 The 
control and management of the ussucia’iou are vested In a 
vuvornvng body of which the Education Memtier is the President. 
The governing I>ody is aHsisteJ by a “scientific advisory board’^ 
which examines all proposals for work iu connection with the 
scientific objects of the association and reports as to their impor- 
tance and feasibility. The membership of the Association is open 
to non-officials. Every donor of Rs. 6,000 is entitled to become a 
permanent member, while every subscriber of Rs.lOO per aonnm 
can l)ti temporary member. The aesoctation has been able to do 
good work since its foundation. It is financing important in- 
vestigations into problems connected with a variety of diseases, 
epidemics and other matters bearing on public health. Besides 
financing the investigations conducted by its own staff, the as- 
sociation gives grants iu-aid to outside research on approved 
lines. The association has also started a quarterly Journal — 
the Indian Journal oj Medical lieecarch — for the publication 
of medical research work done iu India. 

The sanctioned strength of superior sanitary organisation 
iu India has been considerably raised. Besides a sanitary com- 
missioner with the Government of India and the bacteriological 
department comprising thirteen laburatoiies, fifteen new appoint- 
ments have recently been sanctioned for the prosecution of reseach work 
and direct investigation in the field, and large sauilary establishments 
have been sanctioned for each province. The progress of sanitation 
depends in reality on the industry and capacity of provincial sanitary 
stalls. If they have sufficient enthusiasm for their tasks, have insightinto 
the conditions of Imlj^u life and take into account the habits, cu.stonQS 
and iiiiaiioiul |>ositio;i of inhabitants in various localities, they may 
reap creditable results within a reasonable period and buO- 
ceed in laying down the lines of sanitary advance iu India on 
a broad and sure basis. (Juaiified ludiuas she old as far as pos- 
sible be appointed as deputy sanitary coinmissioiiers and UealtU 
officers. A British diploma is required from candidates fof the 
post of deputy sanitry eommisHioners and health officers of the 
first class, but arraugeineots for the training of the superior 
Sanitary staff should as soon as possible be made in India. 

The Resolution coticludijs by laying strong emphasis on (he 
importance of education in the growth of sanitary reform. It 
is nbsi>lutely true that the sjiread of sound education among the 
inasscM will biciliiate the application of satiitary measiiros throughout 
tlie country. The claiir.M of hygiotiP as part of their educational ptJicy 
were recogiuHed by the Government of India in thoir mlneational 
resoliPion of l''ebruary 191 .‘f. The sanitary re.solntion empliiMiises 
the need of mass education. It now rests with the Department 
of Eduealion to provide for the rapid and thorough application 
of sanitary meu-uires and educational sohemeH with equal energy 
and liberality. There has hitherto been some disposition to dis- 
count the claims of either hy alternately cnipliasising the needs 
of each. The twins of the Education Department should not, like 
step sisters, he phiyed one agaimst the other, but every effort should 
be made to endow both with equal generosity. We are satis- 
fied that the rt<)vermneiit of India view tluur respons'.nilitieB in these 
dnections wiih incroas ng earnestness and there is no wiCasion 
to despair of rapid progress within the next, few years. 

Verse. 

A Yision. 

Fr<«n out the golden dawn of vanished years 
She glides into my dreams, a form divine 

Of light and love, to soothe the thonghte that pine 
For what bos been, to stem the tide of tears 

That inward flows apon the heart and sears 
Its inmost core. Her oounteasnee benign, 

Where chastened Pity's softest graces shine, 

Refleots the hallowed light of other spheres. 

Then to my yenming soul, with core dotvronii, 

Comes, Uke a strsiu on mriol wings apborino, 

This msssoge from her soul — ■* Bid sorrow cease; ' 

Love dfles not; ’tis the immortal life above; 

And choitened souls, that wip eternal pe»oo ' 

Through earthly shflering, know that HeaTen ia liOve '’J' *: 

Jfiioitit . Jahii 

'W ■ ^ 
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Legal Trifles. 


Tlie **ReM>lutions" of **AiijuiDan>i<Inainia,'' Agra* 

To THE Editor of the ^'Comrade.’* 

Sib,*— I t should give me no end of relief if joii would be so 
k.iBdi as to pobUeh the following in your pa{>er:-~- 

I learnt it with gttaf diegost that certain reeolutions passed by 
lihe Anjuman-i-Jmsin a, Shahganj, Agta, appeared in the Xamiifdar, 
Lahore. These rer<(<lnti< ns concerning the recent Shia- Sunni mia- 
•aderstanding at Aligaih are most absurd and absolutely ridiculous. 
Bad it not been for the fact that the Zomtudar, with its popularity 
aad wide circulation, gave a place to (hem in its columns, I assure 
1 should not have even looked st them. They are so silly and 
ailiq|>id that any sensible person will simply blush at them and feel 
aony for the energy wasted in framing them. 

Unfortunately liie Zamtn(/ar’» publication of these resolutions 
ia ita oolumna made them look rather important in the public eye 
suid must have set many minds a thiukiug. 

1 am, however, *taking the earliest opportunity of contradicting 
Umid and beg to explain thiough your columns the actual facts of the 

Firttly . — The Anjnmao-i-Imamia js mainly composed of young 
atndents i. e, most of its members are scbool lads. 

Stcondljf — These resolutions were read before the members the 
Esajofity of whom was composed of urchins from Maktabs. Tliere 
ware hardly four or five gr>wii-up members present, one being a 
atodent of the 2nd year class, another member a clerk in a certain 
local office, and two others of no particular calling. 

Thirdly . — The resolutions were jwssed to the credit of the above 
wieiitiotird urchins who are hardly well op in fieir First Reader 
and Second Reader lessons. 

Fourthly . — I was present at this meeting at the request of the 
aeeretary who had previously asked me to visit the Anjuman and 
time give an opportunity to the members to be beoefitted by my 
advice. When 1 arrivid at the Anjtman I found hardly fifteen or 
aixteen immlers present, rctludihg the school lads, of course. 
Bidore this 1 had never visited this Anjuman. 1 occupied the chair 
ai (heir pressing request at d asked rhem to refrain from sending 
Hreae vicious, hot-hesded et>d snreasonable resolutions to the Jhr«BB 
ar to the Qovernment. 1 nullified the whole proceediofa. 

1 was not aware of tkvir doings till to-day whan 1 caught sight 
«l ihoEe very rf H{>Iutions ia the columua of the Zainindar, on my 
MtQrn from Kheri. I was shocked at their very eight and was 
frightfully disgusted with the uothinkiog members of the Anjumaa 
«M ib«r uneonelrtutroual proceedings. 1 am simply astouished at 
Om result, arrd wai>t to make it public that 1 hav'^l had notking 
to do with the framing, publishing or sanctioning the publicatiou 
ct coltomunicatioa of these rcaolutions to anybody. 1 absolutely 
iwftMte toy name being associated with the appreciattou of such an 
tBlamwos proceeding as this. 1 entirely disagree with the resolutions 
aiai I deivst the very idea of their getting circulation in our midst. 

1 always held the Aligarh College in great esteem and regarded 
It Be a purely Mn^lirn national institution. I am a Muslim and a 
tfoeHin alonel J am (Nipsble of speiug only one shade in our na- 
tional matters and that is of Islam. My eyes are closed to the 
dilgnetifig and sickening sight of Shia-Sunni, Wahabi and Qadiani 
aeote and their differences. To my mind divisions in Islam are 
WKMi painful and horrible. It is most annoying to me to leayn that 
I aan ewer encourage 8hia-fennni disputes. 1 am a staunch believer in 
iha Nuilin policy of to-day and those who make mischief between 
Bmaa two sects, I eull criminal, or at least irresponsible, lunatics. 

t tegret 1 have taken so much space in your valued columns, 
Iwt I hope yon vrtll agree with me that a few personal remarks 
nyself wet's necessary on this ocessioD. 

BASANMAKZIL, ) / 

S^AiioAEji V Yotirt fnithfultT, 

24th May^ liH4, / STkD Ha/ah Anin jArnYi 


The tricks, the diverse shifts and mako'belietes of any tmda 
nre always looked upon with interest by those who fhinlc tKkb- 
selves unfortunate in not belonging to that trade. In the last 
issne of the Comrade 1 read with pleasure an article headed 
*' the Lonely Homestead ” and, though 1 was somewhat surprised 
at the simple optimism of a remark about the Pleaders, I trikd 
to enjoy with the writer the shooting and the search, not to 
mentiou the sandwiches and the Badmashes. My pleasant reflec- 
tions were, however, broken by a sudden remembrance of an 
experience that I had passed through not long before, 

I remembered my anxiety and hesitation of some few moments 
of intensely hurried thought, whether I should cross-examine on n 
certain point in a case in which 8 accused persons were charged 
with receiving and retaining stolen property obtained by meant 
of a dacoity. What the point was, 1 shall relate as we proceed 
fnrther. 

Once the Bsdmashes, the informers and the Swat Bonair Afridis 
were out of my mind, 1 realised fully the significance of the 
words, which in the abovemen tinned article, ran as follows.*; — “news 
had also been sent to the Joint Magistrate, who kindly rode 
over, a step that 1 calculated on to checkmate the nsual asser- 
tions of Pleaders for the defence to the effect that the wicked 
Police themselves plant stolen property in order to secure the 
conviction of poor, honest people.'* 

I am not going here to preach a homily, but just to note 
down a fact. I will only say that as the various professions 
have their work maiked out in different spheres of life, criticism 
which takes measure of any other profession by its own rule of 
thumb goes amiss. Unless you put on a black gown on your 
mind, when judging the Pleaders, you are as likely to go astray 
as a Pleader would, who judges the Police without putting on 
bis mind a red turban with a golden tassel. 

I was engaged at the eleventh hour in the case — a misfortnne 
peculiar to juniors — just managed to reach the Sessions Court- 
room as the examination-in-ebief of the first and a very important 
witness bad terminated. And then 1 was called upon to cross* 
examine! 

I have not been in the profession for a long time, and 
a few months before the' commencement of my independent 

work, I bad devilled it under the Hon’blo Mr. Uisca All who 
was and is still my ideal of a young advocate. Well, the only thing 

that I think 1 have aocccfdcd in catching, to some very small • 

extent, of my lesTucd senior’s qualities was a little Sangfroid* 

On the day in question, ray senior's gift proved very useful to me. A 
little apology to the Court, a meaningless remark to the Prosecutor and 
the thing was done. The bearded Peehkar in his sonorous voice 
re-read the whole testimony of the witness, with a certain modulation 
of voice more akin to reading verse than prose. 

There lay on the table, nearly 2 seers of silver ornaments, 
srnne. golden ornamentt-, clothes, f/andava and other paraphainalia of 
the alleged loot, while the registering of the exhibits showed signs 
t])atalHbe26 letieis oi the alphabet had been exhaualcd. Over and 
Rlove these, there were two frowning exhibits. One was a big 
oid-fawfaioned revolver the mechanism of which 1 could nut at all 
understand and which seemed to date back to the days of Warren 
Hastings, and the other a rusty b ug swoid (reminding one of the 
K» hilJa war), the scabbard of which ihe pioseciitiorj took pains to be 
identified by cach soBich witness. While \ht- Pcahlar was engaged in 
rending cut thu statement of the witness, 1 thought out my future plan 
of action. I was piepatidfo answer for the oinsments, but the arms were 
a riddle not to be solved in any way. After senre anxious, very anxious 
moments of concentrated thought, I resolved not to question about 
the, two weapons. 

I honestly thought it was an idle excuse to place the responsibility 
of the revolver and the sword lieing found in the house on the 
sbonldera of the Police, lb© revolver was alleged to have been 
extracted from a wall in the room and the sword was lying among 
some sticks, in a kothi, in which grain is stored. 

Fortunately for my client and more for myself, that day only 
the identification witnesses of the ornaments were produced. Lata 
in the evening one or two Police witnesses, also, deposed, but I 
was loth to ask them about the weapons as 1 was sincerely con- 
vinced in my mind that the arms belonged to the occupants of the 
house and were found in the place where the Police stated them 
to have been* However, when the Court rose for the day, I bad 
an opportunity ol a little conversation with my goal- bird — who* 
by the way was old hand at things — and his explanation and 
assurauce changed my view of the case entirely. He told me, if 
1 remember aright, that he had seen all sides of life, had beeo 
the leader in, what he called, the deeds of darings and that 
^ia bauds were not pure; but despite this esndour he absolutely 
denied, all knowledge of the weapons. 
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I know tb*t ordincriljr these men try to impose oo their 
; trat it wss one of those osraest moroeots when the very sool 
ssfflos to upeelc, end if 1 *ras not fally coovioced bj his deoisl, »t least 

41 iiaspieioQ roused sbont the sword end the rerolrer. Next 

dsy .1 wss ready for my friends, the Police officers, sad in the 
wosuing croKS'exsminstioD expected s toagh encoaoter. From the 
wtstemeot of the first Sub-Inspector, I gstliered tliat he wss 
Tsrj SDxioas about the case and wanted to “ orer prove.*’ The 
iiext Sab-Inspector was a man of some 20 years’ experience and 
be tried to be indefinite and took siielter . (>ehind a screen of 

▼sgueness. As a matter of the etiquette of o'Ur profession, the tradi- 

tions of which we all hold dear, I was most ci'^ to them and asked my 
questions in the plainest of language. 

However, as the toe grew thinner under our feet, tiie replies 
became snappish and short. I drew them further on when, at 
last, the climax was reached. We exoiiauged glances and they 
were far from being amicable. Hach rejdy now became qualified with 
an adverbial olaoee “ as far as 1 remember.” I knew’ that 
my friend had grown irritated and 1 was not stow to take advantage 
of it. 


I followed with a rapid succession of questions begioniog with 
will yon tell me. Sir, as far as you remember etc.,” to which 
my friend replied in the same strain. At last, the Court interfered 
and an order for the total destruction of the adverbial ulauso was 
pasted. 

I succeeded in extracting by means of much round about 
qneitiooing that there was darkness in the room where the weapons 
were ' found and that there was no aperture for light. 

Then there came a young Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
who waa among the search-party, but was at a distance of nearly 
a mile when the weapons were found in the house. He was sent 
for only after the discovery of the arms. He gave me the desired 
Information without much difficulty. He told the Court that 
the room in which the revolver was found was fairly dark which, 
to my chagrin, was translated in Urdu hs somewhat dark. But 
also for the honesty of the Police, the Sub-Inspector had do[)osod 
that his attention had been drawn to the resting place of the 
revolver by a slight roughness iii the surface of the wall at 
a height of nearly 51 yards from the floor in a corner of the room away 
from the light and more specially by the ditlorenco in the colour 
of the luud in this place from the colour of the mud in the rest 
of the room. So in that fairly daik room, where the Assistant 
Saperintendent of Police said ho uearlyltripjied as his foot entered a 
hole in the ground, the lynx-eyed 8ub- Inspector had distinguished 
the two colours of the mud I 

Ae for the sword, which was found lying among some sticks, 
tJie very facility attending its discovery, was sufficient to arouse 
Nospicion. In the end the assessors found that the weapons did not 
oorae from the house of iny pretty gaol-bird and the Court was also 
of the same opinion. Far be it from me to suggest where they had 
come from and who had put them in thai dark rot^m equally useful 
for the expert photographer and for the Sub-lnspciitor, who is an 
expert in the colour of mud ! Mr. Norton may perhaps try. 

B. A. 



Ghasita: a Budmash. 


11. — A marnage marred. 

Qhasita did D<‘t*vrasto time at Saiyau, hut leaving the railway 
station set off for the town of Khairigarh, 12 milos distant, wliere he 
intended stopping a few days in order to pick up iaformation 
about the dacoii gangs siipposed to frequent the neighlwurbood 
of •lagner and the jungly tract of country strekhing into Dholpur 
State. His wish was to ntlach liimself to a set of ithoss desperate 
characters in oi-der to study ilacoity methods, of which he had 
no previous knowledge, hts crimes hitherto failing under the defini- 
tions of burglary and theft. He-^ides it was improbable that the Agra 
Police would track him '.nto that wild region, while even if they 
sneoeeded in doing so, there w*'re difficulties in the form of 
extradition rnles tlwt would favour his safety from immediate 
arrest, if disoovore^l. His stock of i-eady money was limited to eight 
annas, extorted from his Umt« »f the preceding night, but he 
relied on his ready skill as a honseliroakor to replenish an 
exhausted exchequer: if he could gain large sums of money by the 
exercise of his profession of burglar in a city like Calcutta, ho 
ought to find it easy to relieve bunnias and grain merchants of 
the rupees they stored in their houses in the same sort of hiding 
p{iio«_.^under the heartlistone or at the bottom of the hnge earthen 
vats for holding grain — as their forefathers had done for genera- 
tions past. Ghasita accordingly took up . his quarters in the Uttle 
Khairigarh is not by any means an importaat place or one with 
many visitors from the outer world-~-afier recording hinuMf, 
(under an aliai coarse), m n bh^t-bhunfa^ or graia-pareheui 


proceeding on pilgrfmage to the noted shrine of Gwal i fiaba 
st Jsgner. That town lay nine miles to the vest of Khririgarfai 
and was the site of an old fort, held alternately by SCoghal and 
Maratha garrisons during the period of declining flCahommedaa 
sway orer India. Fearing that a big burglary might excite 
suspicion against strangers in the town, he confined his fioaaotal 
uudertakiogs to the committal of petty thefts, where the booty .was 
just enough to meet current expenses, nor did he succeed in getriog 
in touch with any dacoits. Plenty of stories about those gentry, tl^ 
exploists of the various gangs, the names and personal oharaoteriatios 
of the leaders, were told as lodgers in the serai squatted 
around the common fire at night, yet nobody hinted at closer ae- 
quaiutaoco with the persons under discussion. He had almost r»- 
solved to push on to .lagner and try for news in that place* 
when a small party, ostensibly snake-charmers and jngglers of a sort* 
entered the serai one evening, and before they h^ been there a 
couple of hours, the natural instinct whereby people of the same 
stamp get attracted to one another led to Qhasita and the wanderera 
becoming quite iutimate. They belonged to a sect of the Kanjore-— 
gipsies proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act, and addieied 
to highway robbery for their maintenance, rather than to what 
snms they earned by the exhibition of their tame snakes i^d 
performance of crude feats of legerdemain. The Kanjari 
were bound for .lagner. Imping to find employment (as they 
euphemistically expressed it), among the travellers now et rouU 
for the shrine mentioued above, where an annul Fair is held towordi 
ike end of the month of Bhadon, corresponding in the Hiodv 
Calendar to the English September. Ghasita decided, alter 6onui 
conversation with his new friends, to join the gang and an early 
hour in the following morning found them tramping along the 
rough track that served as road from Khairigarh to Jagoer. Thn 
Kaujars did not proceed further than a few miles, when their head- 
man announced his plans for pitching camp on the slopes of the 
Noni hill, a long, low eminence, rising to about 600 foei above 
sea level, and the sides of which were covered by dense brush- 
wood. From this coign of vantage watch could be easily kept 
on the two main lines of approach to Jagner, and in the nullah 
and recesses ot Noni the gang would be fairly secure from pursuit 
and capture. These fond expectations were not disappointed, for 
once the stream of pilgrim traffic began, not a day elap^ without 
h/yoty — sometimes very small, sometimes reaching to three figtirea^ 
in value — obtained by the gipsies, who divided their foroaa 
and trusted to their known daring and fierceness to overcome 
such resistauee as timid folk wore likely to offer. This run of 
good fortune ultimately brought their campaign of pillage to av 
abrupt termination. Daily reports of crimes by foot-pads oanaed 
the Superintendent of Police to hasten to .Jagner and try to catch 
the perpetrators <^>1 those olTenoos, which necessitated the compila- 
tion of .Special Reports, (iu triplicate), which had to be submitted to 
the higher authorities, and which, from their sadden frequency, 
might cast doubts on the efficiency of himself and his subordiantes. 

The Kanjars noticed an European on horseback, accouipaniedi 
by two sowars, who — like the Knight in the Faery Queen — wars 
“pricking o’er the plain” that skirted the hill on which they 
wore encamj^ed, and thought it necessary to send somebody to 
•Jagner next day to ascertain who the intruder on their preservaa 
might be, his object In visiting the neighbourhood, and the }>robabla 
duration of his stay in tliat part of the world. Ghasita voinotaeradl 
for this job oo the InteJIigance Branch, having for compaoioa 
one of the smartest men among the Kan jar gang. It was not 
long — Jagner reached — before they learnt that the stranger waa a 
Police Officer and their n^^tent crimes the reason for his appearauo* 
on the scene. The spies strolled round the ontside of Ute 
Police Station and calmly studied the Notices—- printed in Ni^pd 
and Urdu — which were affixed to a large board for that pnrpowe 
that can l>e observed at every Thana in the ‘Provinces, NeitW 
of the men were able to read IJrdn correctly, but had a smattering 
of the Nagri characters, sufficient to gather the general import of 
the matter printed on those sheets of badami paper. OF eourae* 
full details — with dates etc. of the late robberies — occupied a promi- 
nent place, but another notice in larger type, and with the 
words “ Reward Offerred ” in capital letters as its fasadipg, 
possessed more interest for Ghasita than the rest of the plUfoards, 
since it gave foil particulars of his escape from the Oestral .lail 
followed by a correct descriptive roll of the fugitive from |ustioe. 
He furtively watched his Ivanjar comrade and detected the latter 
carefully perusing the Notice, every now and tlien oasting a secret 
glauce at Ghasita as if to compare hts ■ features and personality 
with that of the person 'mentioned, for whoM sgrest a hundred 
rupees — and oo questions asked — was offered by the District Magis- 
trate of Agra. The position was rather to6 exiting to be pleasant* 
so Ghasita insisted on their speedy return to Noni hill, declaring 
that the gang must promptly deoamp from that ^ plaoe or run Hiu 
danger of a surprise visit from the iPdtioe* certain to display menh 
energy now that a Sahib had corned orge thiun te g r en kw 
activity than had marked Hirir proeerdfinge up to datn, -Aeworw 
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’ that th« Kanjar carried a pistol, albeit of ancient pattern, also a 
short hnnting knife, oonoeald beneath the dirty waistband he was 
wearing Ghasita hit on a plan for annexing those weapons and 
farewell to his present asooiates. Tired by the hurry 
in which they covered the distance from Jagner town to the base 
of the hill, the two men sat down beside a well for a short rest 
amd the inevitaiile smoke, . Not snspet'ting that his study of the 
Reward Notice bad been seen bj the Kachi, the Kan jar was quite 
off his guard, so Qhasita met with no opposition to the spring 
he made at the throat-of the other man, wliom be nearly throttled 
before binding him hand and foot in the folds of his own dhoti 
and placing a gag — oontrived from a piece of wood and strip of 
tnrban^ — in the mouth of the gipsy to prevent an alam being given 
to any members of the gang who miglit be lurking in the vicinity. 
Having secured his victim, Ghasita lost no time fn retracing his 
steps to Jagner : a bold move, yet an excellent piece of strategy. 
The principal day of the Fair was at hand and there was not much 
fear of his being noticed amid the dense crowd of pilgrims, while 
the Kanjars — ignorant of his intentions and not fully convinced 
of his identity with the person for whom the Reward was offered — 
would dread venturing into the town, lest he ruight have given 
tidings about them and their crimes to the Police. Thus secured 
from' molestation on the part of his late pah, Ghasita quietly 
went across the border into Dholpur, spent a couple of days 
in the capital of that State and then began working back towards 
Agra. He did not know the lie of the country, so ho took the 
railway line as a guide and by thus acting had a great stroke of luck. 

• The country he now traversed was sparsely populated in the 
immediate vicinity of the railway; small ravines, their sides hidden 
by thick undergrowth, ioterru|>t«d the usual monotonous level of 
an Indian plain, and it was only on nearing a roadside station 
that villages were seen and signs of human life became evident. 
Half way between one of these places and Sa>yan — for two days 
bard walking h&d brought our traveller back to that point in his 
jonrneyings — a whitewashed building, situated on a knell about a 
hundred yards from the line, attracted the attention of Ghasita. 
It was clearly meant for European tenants and he had no desire 
to come nnder the notice of any inquisitive Sahib, so went «mt 
on the permanent way to try and see if any village was within 
easy distance, where he might procure f(W)d and make a 
brief halt. Instead of what lie smight his quick eyes perceived 
• small vehicle coming along the rails in his direction, which 
a moment's reflection showed him to be one of the trollies used 

by railway officials when inspecting stretch of lino under their 

charge. A .Pernianeut-way In8pe«;tor almost invariably travels 
in that fashion and it was a incruber of that class who now approached 
as rapidly as the efforts of two perspiring oolHcs, running barefooted 
along tlie hot metaU could propel tiui trolly, heavy in weight 
yet capable of attaining a very decent rate of speed once fairly 
set going. SU'pping back into the tall grasf; that fringed the 
line on either side and which afforded ample corer for a do/.on 
men, Ghasita watched for the passage of the trolly and its 
cocupams. Somewhat to his surprise, mingled with a little fear, 
H slackened speed on nearing bis hiding place, nut he sof»n found 

that he had no cause for alarm, since it came a staodst'll where 

little path led up to the bungalow just mentioned and which proved 
tube a Rest House provided by tbt railway for its officers when 
Ottt on duty. The European was dressed in khaki clothes of 

th« usual type, conveniently loose to insme comfort at that 
aeasoD of the year; a big solah topefi- oo his bead, a pair of 
browo boots as foot-gear, and a soft shirt of Cawnporo 

manufacture to complete his outfit. Four collies, acting in turn as 
lUi human propeUers^ and a private servant, who filled the dual 
billets of l^arer and cook, comprised the coiopanions of the 
Sahib. It was between eleven and twelve o’clock and intensely 
hot, addesi to which cirourastance it was past the UH-ial break- 
fast hour, so the European stranger had g'^own impatient and 
lost no time in walking up tlie slope towairds the Rest Hoase, 
having ordered one coolie to run ahead and see about wood 

And water ; another to look sharp and place himself at the 

punkah rope, the remaining two to assist his servant in carrying the 
Sidub’s belongihgs, consisting of a tiffin basket, office box, roll 
of bedding, and big roorahi of the porous stone used at Ohnnar 
for the manufacture of goblets for water. His orders were given 
with much gesticnlation Jn tones that evidently demanded prompt 
compliance, each sentence , being duly emphasised by one of the 
expletives employed by the average Briton when excited and his 
Uimper rnffieiL Ghasita noticed that a long leather case had 
been overlooked when the rest of the oahab was being re- 
HQtoved from the trolly, and he had not loitered on railway 
. pfastfwi^e withotri picking up some knowledge on the subject 
:bf a Sahib's luggage, so he immediately guessed the forgotten 
> package to be a gun-case. The bearer had bardly gone twenty 
'^paoes when he appeared to recollect something^ and was telling a 
SMinlie to go back to the trolly, when the' voice of his master 


Kadam uthao I Damn 4be asbab and look; sharp vfith my-, 
breakfast and tub,'’ made him alter hia intentions and tl^' 
whole of the little party hastened to reach the bupg^ow wfih-^ 
out bestowing further thought on the leather ,oa8e and , its eon-. 
tents. Scarcely crediting the arrival of such good Iqck, Ghasita. 
was out of tlie tall grass and had seized the case i>efore its 
owner could haye entered the house and started undressing for 
his bath. In fact, the convict had put several miles between 
himself and the trolly party before the loss was discovered and 
tlio unfortunate Eurupean given juster cause for anger and tho 
the use of still stonger language. Instead of proceeding straight 
to Agra, as be had originally meant to do, Ghasita diverged t» 
the south-east in order to cross into Dholpur, a strip of tliat 
State running in that direction. He then marched nearly parallel 
to the Chambal river through a tract broken up by ravines and 
devoid of any sort of vegetation, save where a clump of babul 
trees waved their thorny branches or a solitary Qr^mahua 

crowned an upland spur overlooking the surrounding waste. H.m 
idea was to reach Agra from the south, and to do this it yttm 
necessary to cross the Pinahat Tahsil and strike the road from 
Etawah to Agra somewhere near the town of Bah ; a place 83 
miles distant from the city of Akbar and thrqugh which traffic, 
from Gwaliar and Mainpuri was wont to pass in ooheiderablw 
amount. He examined his treasure-trove, the gun, case, as popa 
as he deemed it sgfe to iudulge in a halt, pr^ty sure tliat hw, 
bad eluded all possible chance of being overtake^ by any pur- 
suers. The Q(>Dtents of the ease turned > out to lie a Winchester 

carbine, with a magazine and a packet of cartridges : just the 
kind of weapon a man could roly on to protect himself or 
damage an opponent. How to carry the rifle puzzled him, for • 
bit, as it could not of course be taken to pieces like a sporting 
gun. However this obstacle was conquered by gathering » 
bundle of karbi stalks and artfully concealing the firearm in 
the midst of this innocent outside wrapper. Nobody was likriy 
to interefere with a poor mao, apparently trudging homewarcb 
with a supply of fodder for his bullock or country tat ; in 
fact, it was improbable that he would encounter many wayWem, 
on the country tracks and small village paths along which he 
directed his steps. Besides he had a friend or two at Bah, who 
might he persuaded to let him have a small sum of money for 

current expenses, untill he . had fully matured his plans for the 

future and recommenced levying toll from the general publie. 
Even keener tlian his wish to replenish his pockets with ih» 
rupees of others, was longing for revenge on the constable of 
Rikabgunge station whose uridence had been so material in* 
getting him sent to gaol. Pondering over various schemes to pay 
out that policeman, lie arrived in due course at Bah, and re- 
mained there for close on a fortnight, before resuming his travels,. 
The as.sociatos referred to were induced, partly from feeling^ 
of charity, partly from fear, to sufiply him with funds whioli 
he devoted to making a few needful purchases, Among other 
things he liought a yard or two of coarse sacking, from which 
to make a rude cover for this precious rifle ; having learnt how 
to use a needle, after a fashion, while in the Andamans. Pm- 
vided with that weapon, the rovolvtr and big knife stolen frou 
the Ivanjar, Ghasita felt prepared for any attempt to arrest him, 
nor imagined such would be made now that the first excitement 
caused by bis escape from pri.srm must have died out. Although 
efforts are .made to prevent several, members of the same family 
joining the Police in one District, it is fairly easy to evade the 
regulations on that poiut. ludians have so wide a circle of re- 
lative*, and these often living wide distances apart, that a re- 
cruit finrds little trouble in concealing the connection l>etwe«n 
him and other relations he possesses in the Force. When a 
Superintendent has beea a year or so in a District — especially 
if he is in the habit of talking freely with his subordinates, 
the Circle Inspectors, the Reader, and Station Officers — he is 
frequently surprised to unearth a family group of actual brothers, 
first and second cousins, .and so forth, who have contrived to 
enlist under hi.s command and form a tiny clique bound to- 
gether by ties of blood for good or ill. 

At Bah, there happened to be one of the armed Police on 
Treasury Guard at the Tahsili, whose brother was the person con- 
cerned in having Ghasita coavicted ; a circumstance that clever 
villian resolved to take advantage of. Allowing his intention of 
ninniug into Agra for a day or so to be known to the Guard, 
he soon found the constable in question coming to ask the 
favour of his conveying to the Rikabgunge man a .letter ask- 
ing the letter to obtain three days' leave and come to Bah 
for the discussion of some family business, .That errand wan 
andertaken by Gbiuiita, ; after a little feigned reluctance, and thus 
a means supplied for jcffeoting • a plan of revenge he ww pre-' 
paring. Not ^saring to rifi,k his safety by going in pefson to 
Rikabgunge with the l^tt^r,* he got a -cliaakidar to deliever 
that missive, and subsequent private inquiries informed hind 
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tb* lnf» bad b«en anagbt for and granted. Tba ob* 
#<!! of BUholrM ooold defMirt for Bilh on • cerUun datOg 
^-‘-Qluudto loit 00 time jo rrtnroiog to Dal>aKci, • eemlt villoge 
e^pd-diieUot from Agra sod Bah, which all travellera were in 
A baMt ^ oaiog oonTeoleot half-way retting place, for bait- 
pooiet, cooking a meal, and enjoying a tentp4»rary bait on the 
jpwaey between the two placet named. Aware of the habita of hit 
aWMltrymeo Mrring in the Police — or for that matter, in any Oorem* 
iMit f>epartroen^^e knew that the constable wontd try and get 
gratis '*lifU*' 00 the rosd, either on ekkss or, failing that mode 
m oooTeyaoce, on a bolhfck cart. At all ercota he was osrtsin to 
albp St Dubnki and then his enemy oonld settle on what course 
to adopt for satisfying his thirst for tWenge. Kverything 
iHippened as was foreseen by Ghssits. Towardf> the small boors, 
an ekka rsttled op to the parao at Itnhnki, its occ «paots an 
cloth merchant and a man whom Qhasita at once recognised 
rat the hostile witness be was seeking for. The dealer in piece 
goods wts too fatigned to proceed when the ekka driver anoonoced 
Sia with to mtke a atari, to the constable raid that he would walk 
ra slowly and trotted the kaprt-wallah would lose as little time 
ra potaible in following his example, to that the pair might travel 
to Bah in company. Ohasita meanwhile arrange hit plan of 
egoraUont, and directly he taw the policeman collecting hit 
llradle of clothes and cooking atenaila, which he handed over to 
gbi ekka driver to bring alobg with him, disappeared into the 
atiter darkness. Trotting briskly along the road to Bah till he 
ranched n apot suited for the crime he was abont to commit, 
m4 too far from Dnlmki to allow of the report of a gnn being 
iMHird by people at that place, he took shelter behind t thick both, 
mmoved the cover from his riHe. Loaded the Winchester, and msy 
imri) mattered to himself the words lately used by a certain 
dHtiiogoithed politician ^*Wait and see.'* Ignorant of any danger, 
ghn constable soon aftewards came leisurely tramping along the 
randi tinging tome rustic ballard learnt in infancy at his home, 
kiie toned of which warned the man in ambush tb tt his hour 
tor clearing off old scores had arrived. Ohasita, — whatever his 
vioet were-'-'had an audacity in his actions akin to true valour, he 
did not shoot down his prey withoni informing the victim to whom 
be would owe his doom. Stepping suddenly ou to the road, a few paces 
ia front of the astonished traveller, he ottered a sentence full of the 
vilett abuse, then pulling the trigger sent the Rikabgnnge policeman 
to a land where do Penal Code exists, where justice is not 
adminiitered in qnite the Mmc way as in ludian Courts of Law (at 
least one trnsts such is the case) and even on Inspeelor-Qeneral of 
Poliuc hat to take his oliance along with the lowest of his earthly 
■gyrmidoot. Belurning the weapon to its covering, Ohasita made 
« wide dttour to as to avoid repassiog Oiihnki, and regained the 
highway at a point near Agra, having deteriuioixi to hide in a 
purlieu of that city, till it would be safe to show him.self abroad 
«ttce more. Ue knew of a good place of refuge and hastened to 
fwaoh it before the next dsy was well advanced and he might be sub- 
jected to troabW>me inquiries «n route. Fortune favoured the 
vufilan, and long before noon, he was seatel iu the house of a 
tomar in Tajgonge, ohnokling over thu success of his scheme and 
alMolnteiy oarelesa at having the burden of a brutal murder on his 
uidod< Uis next appearance in public was of a still mure striking 
■Mlnre, but must be reserved for another of these stories of a Budmash. 

A. N. a. 

Sanitation in India. 

The following resolution has been issned by the Goverotueot of 
India (Bepartinent of Kdneation) : — 

lilSTOUiOXI. SUMM&UY, 

The modern history of scientitic sanitation in India may be said 
to date from the end of ilte last century. Previously there had 
iodaed been periods of nsefnl spade work and spasms of general 
ranitary activity. A Hoyai Goumitssiun, appointed in 1859 and 
raporting in 1868, recommended tire formation of commissions of 
p^io health In the pras«dentios of Madras, Bombay and Beni^K 
with a view to the diminution of eicknese in the array, and the im- 
jpiovementof the health of the general population. These oom- 
mimoBu were appointed hut were noon replaced in oar>h presidency 
by • sanitary oomraiMioner with au anaiatant. Sanitary inspectors 
graeral, afterwards called sanitary ooromissiom’irs, were appointed in 
provinces; and the sanitary and vacoination staffs were 
Kiwdoally amalgamated. In 1888, Lord Dufferin’s Oovernment 
g reablntton drawing the attention of local bodies and village 
vinions to tlwir duties in the matter of sanitation; and sanitary 
boards wart formed in every provfnoe. Bot comparatively little 
wooceas attended these efforts axcept in the larger towns. On the 
rate ride* aaoltory roeasnrea and aystewa of weatern countries wera 
gmplivd to Xa^'a withoni doe regard to the fnndamental differeocee 
raweatern and eaatarn dvitiaaUona and of ibe aonditiooa of life in 


tropical and tamperate elimatvs: on the other aide, tha paopla traiw 
unprepared for ntform or any kind of change. ' 

i. The ravages and horrors of plague and the disooveifaa 
suiting from medi c al research made some real hnprewNuo On CbW 
educated oommonity to India; and a demand gradoaily aroae for’ 
sanitary surroondiogs and preventive nieasnres, snob as bad not been 
known before. Individiials lett tbeir insanitary quarters for cleaner^ 
and healthier localities and in increHsing nombm men began I# 
realise the dangers to which they were exposed from existing oobdi* 
tioos, and to appreciate tiie eo<inomio value of health and thw' 
wastefulness of sickness and preiiiahire death. Dislike of aoUon was* 
however, for long persistent even among the educated. So far at' 
the nneducated masses were concerned ilieic apathy, fatalism and' 
resentment of iotertereuue constituted a formidable obstacle to all 
sanitary progress. 

Rkcsmt Aotivitv. 

.8. The Oovernments in India have moved more rapidly of late. 
In 1898, the Government of India tssned an important statement 
of policy. In 1908. iiupeiisl grants amounting to Rs. 80,00,000 
(£200,000) a year were made to local Gi»v«roments. A new depart- 
ment of Uie Government of India was created in 1910 in ordra to 
relieve the Home Department of education, sanitation and soma 
other branobea of the aduiinistratiou. In addition to sanitary ooa- 
fereooea held by local Govei aments, three all- India aaottary oon- 
ferenoea have been convened at Boratiay, Madras and Lneknow, tea- 
peotively, over which ttie Hi>n'l>l« Sir Harcourt Butler preaidetl as 
Member of the Governor Generai'a Couitcii in charge of the deftart* 
meot concerned. Th<*se conferences were attended by non<o6Sdlab 
as well as oflScials, by laymen as well sa professional aanitaiiana. 
Again, the Indian Research Fund As.sociation haa been fonodad to 
farther the prosecution of research, and the propagation of know- 
ledge and experimental measures generally iu connection with the 
causation, mode of spread nd preveoiion of c >mmunicable diseases. 
To this food the Government of India make an annually recurring 
grant of 5 lakhs of rupees (£H8,888). Moreover, since the conati- 
tutioD of the new department of the Government of India, imperiM 
grants have been made to hical Governmuiits and Administrations 
to the amount of Rs. 4,61,47,000 (£8,076,466). of which Rs. 
55,28,000 (£868,200 j are recurring, and Rs. 4,06,24,000 
(£2,708,266) noo-rccurring. In addition, grants amonniing to 
Rs. lakhs (£548,866) a year have been made to district bt^ds 
in certain provinces, a sulistautial \>ortios of which will, it is hoped, 
be expend^ on rural sauitation. I'liese grants have rendered prac- 
ticable tlie execution of schem'’M whicit a few yeai> ago seemed beyond 
the limits of SuancisI poMsibihty; and there can be little doubt tbst 
the movement for sanitary retorm is now well established and pro- 
gressive throughout the country. 

Caboinal Puihoih.bs. 

1 . There has thus b^en progress although the rate has hitherto 
been slow. In the land of the ox-oart ouo must not expect the pace 
of the motor car. The truly remarkalde improvements effected of 
late years iu the health of the army iu India, in the case of Indian 
no less than British troops, cannot be ex;>ectbd in connection with 
the civil population. In the case of the army, the problem is con- 
cerned mainly with well nourished adults, all of whom are selected 
lives, living in sanitary surroundings, under military disoipUnc. 
.Moreoter, so soon as a soldier becoiu«‘s undt for active aerrioe, be 
leaves the army and form.^ part of the civil population. In the cade 
of the civil population. In the case of the civil population, condi- 
tions of the problem arc very different, and sanitary reform lias ttiU 
t«) grope its way through a labyrinth of diffieulties. In order to be 
successful it must conform tv> three esrdinai principles ; — 

(1) it must restoQ s knowledge of the people, their conditiohs 

of life, their prejudices, sooial customs and haUto, 
tbeir surroundings and financial meam; attd it mtol 
secure the co-operation; 

(2) it must recognise the diversity of local conditions ig a 

country which includes numerous communities, caatoa 
and creeds and which exhibits almost every variety of 
climate, temperature, humidity and level of sub-«i»l 
water, from the deltas of Bengal with their steamy 
atmosphere and dense lash reflation to the botol 
brown hilts of the north-west frontier; 

(8) its introduction must be preoeedf t by preUmioary local 
surreys, inquiry, or experimenti 

SAtftTAHT OuQAiriSATIOV, 

5. As a result of the Plague OommieMon'e . > Report Lord 
Carson’s Qoverpment took tip with rigour the reorgenieatioa of the 
sanitary department. Research inetitutas' were ataited and aa 
appointment of Sanitary Oommieeioner with tbis Oovernmaai of taijBa 
was created. The fuimtioat of tbhi ofltoer to advte the Oovarameni 
of India upon sanitary and baoteriologidal gaestloae, mettia 
local Goveraineate tto priaeiplea oa wUdh aa ndvaara abqald^ ba 





diMot researoli. tbroaghout The 

•gtAag^meat wee u<H com|»lel«lj eiMoeiwral. Amoug the ><iraadr«(t- 
t/hft aeperatioD of research from clitiiual work deterreJ men 
bfpt entering the depwtmeni, and the office work in oounectioa with 
leeeeioh P’^^'^^hted the Sanitary ComtuisHiooer from uudertaking 
tnide and eonsUnt touring. The orgaoiHation was aooorviio^ljr 
in 1912. The Sanitary Commissioner is n *w the 

imdependent adnaer to the Government of ludia in all 

teebnieal end sanitary matters, bat all qnestions of personnel as 
weU as the admiaistratioo of the bacterioligical department and 
lewarch generally have been placed under the eoulrol of the Director- 
Qeneralt (ndian Medical Service, with the Sanitary Gommio.>iouer 
an ibis staff officer. 

Ig. The sanctioned strength of the superior sanitary organisation 
in India now is : — 


(а) A Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 

(б) A bacteriological department comprising — 

(i) thirteen laboratoiy appointments distributed as follows : — 


Central Itesearoh Institute 
Bombay Baoterioiogieal 
Laborat«jry 

Ring Institute of Preven- 
tive Medicine, Madras 
Pasteur Institute, Kasauli 
Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 


I Director and 3 Assistants. 
1 Director and 2 Asaiutauts, 


1 Diiwtor 
I Director 
I Director 


and 1 Assistant, 
and 1 .\.s>i'.tant. 
ui>d 1 As.-sii taut. 


(it') fifteen now appointments recently sniiciioned lor, tlie fiiu- 
secution of research work ond direct invostigation in tlie 
field 

(c) The following establishineuts under local Governments : — 
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In their lesolntion, dated the 23rd May 1912, the Government 
of India provided for a large increase in the number of deputy sanitiiry 
oomdlissiohers and for the appointment of healfh olioers (of the ftrst- 
for larger mnnicipaliiies and of the second class for the smaller 
toyrnt) on the lines of detailed pro[)<wals received from local Govern- 
fisnis^ Twelve additional appointments of d«pnt^ sanitary com- 
ihiasioner, thirty-five appointments of health i>fticer of the first-class 
a large addition to the number of second-class health officers 
eievw Mioo^ned ia 1912 and 1913^ the entire cost of the additional 
sdnitary oouirmiasioAers on the basis of the scale of pay fixed 
itMf Ittdiana and half the coat of the health officers being met hy 
flaiejHal grants, ’Ilia Govemment of India also advised local 
0glies>nau»iits to take powers, where these did not exist, to require 
i IluoiclpaUty to appoint a health officer sod to veto the appointn»ent 


fs) health officer In presidency towns and Simla are not 

Indoded. 

(» Five of these are temporaty appointments. 

Of) la addition to the ameers shown in statement, the director, 
Yaodue InstitntOi Belgsuu;' is also a solitary officer. 

§ Th^ is also n temporaty iq^paintmcnt. 

T%p<rfai7. 

On* th^l« tempts^ 

tS^t<*dtninlsttativA Head of the medical dei^tmont is also the 8ani- 

Xjjty Tiii^ are also four 3rd dass health pffleors in the province. 

Tb# fliotnmiwdoner wf^tbh Qoverftment of India it also 

J: '! : 










of an unfit person. Snoh powers already exist in the Bombay pre- 
sbieocy, and have recently been taken ' by legislation in Bengal* 
Simullanconslv, the Qi»vernmeot of ludih recommend the system itt 
force in Madras whereby every municipality ii required to employ 
one or more traine<l «»u ttry inspectors in proportion to population* 
Sanitary inspectors are now being employed in large nom^rs in towna. 

In addiii m, ths civil surgeon in every district is the sanitary adviser 
of the local authoritfes and in most provinces controls the vacoination 
staff. The provision of an increased staff of sanitary engineers is 
ongagiug urgent atteution. 

The Government of Iiitli.'i attach great importance to the organi- 
sation of voluntary agencies and have receoilv made a grant of 
R^. 20,000 (£1,333) — a sum (quivalent to that given by the Bombay 
Government — to the B oubay sauitary association, which was founded 
in 1903, aiiil now ha-s corresponding brauchos in several districts and 
native states. 

7. The policy of the Government of India is to keep the control 
of research under itself, but to decentralise other branches of sanitatidUv 
The creation of an imperial department is no departure from that 
p .liey, and the large imperial grants already mentioned have been 
made witdiout soy iiiicrfei'CMOc with provincial Governments. Whilo' 
the generel direction of a policy of public health must remain with = 
the central Government, all detaile<l control and executive action are, 
and will bn, left witl» the local tiovermneiits. Th<* Sanitary Commissioner’ 
with the tloveriiinen? of India is a touring officer empowered to con- 
sult and confer inforitHlIy with local Governments and their offlcera* 
upon matters connected with siiiiitation. He is not permitted tO 
oiicrouch Upon the autliority of local GoverumeutB over the officers 
umler their control. 

8. The position of provincial sanitary commissioners towards 
the ndrriinistrafive heads of the m.*'lioaI department '^arios somewhat 
in dilTto«»nt provinces The Government of India do not wish to • 
inteifere, with the arrangeiiienta which local Governments may ooosl- * 
der best suitrd to h.cal C(>ndit,i( ns, but they desire to insist on the 
importance of dofinintr the fnn»-tions of the two officers and securing 
to tlie sanitary commissioner thb position of reaponsible techoioal 
adviser to the local Government in all mattcia affecting public health, 

9. In every province, sanitarj boards have Iwn composed with 
vurvinar powers, some l)eing merely advisory, others having anthority 
to sanction schemes nml allot funds. These boards are composed of 
officers bi-lonviing to the medical, sanitary, engineering and other - 
branidi^s of tto* civil services with the iaddirion of non-officials.. Tho 
Goveruux'ui of India view with favour and confidence the devolution ■ 

0 *' linaiicial am fi >rf«y sftd responsibility to these boards, and tliej 
couiuKHid to liic* I ()overniueuts the appointment of a permanent ' 
Hslaricd sceretary to tin* ('oard where this has not been done, They* 
heli<?ve that such an appointment, wherever ai.alo, has resulted >0 ah 
increase of efficiency. 

Tkainixo or htafit. 

10. Arrangements for train iig tiic superior sanitary staff aiw 

now engaging the attention of (he (jfoverninent of India. The ohfhf 
(Mficitlty at pr^^senf i'^ to providi* courses in practical hygiene and ih • 
the PtU'iy of the bactcriobigy and etiology of tropical disfase. It" 
is hoped in tl-e nca runire to make arrangements in India for the 
former and lo utilise the school.^ of tropical medicine at Calcutta 
and elsewhere for the latter. Mean vhile, a British diploma in 

public liealtli is required from candidates for the post of d6(.>Uty 
sanitary coiiiiulssionerB and health officers of the first-class. The 
problems of public liealih in India are vitally complicated by 
tlift fact that biting insects are « prominent factor in the 
dissemination of disease, and it is obviously desirable to provide 
in Imlia, as Hoon as possible, a complete course of training 
for sanitary officers. 

Tinning oiasses for sanitary inspectors are now held in all the 
more important provinces. 

11. A sul>stantlal beginning has thus been made for thedevclop> 
ment of a department of pnldio health and Indiana have been 
fr^ly enlisted for it. The po.st of deputy sani'ary oommissionera 
and health officer are now <»pen to Indians. Nine deputy sanitary 
commissioners out of 2fi and the majority of liuMlth officers Xrt 
Ind-ans. The new bacteriological departement cuuvisfcing of 28 
officers , is also open to duly qualified Indiane. 

As health officers and sanitary engineers gradually relieve deputy 
sanitary commissioners of much of the drudgery inspection and routine 
work, it is hoped that the latter will be set free to deal With ‘ 
epidemics and comma nioable diseas e from a higher plane, and tb 
consider issnes of pnblio health wider than those which they are ’ 
able to review to-<lBy. It is, therefore, important to provide ih 
advance free interchange between them, the laboratory workers 
and those carrying out practical research in the field. 

Hrsbahch. 

12. Researches slowly lifting the veil which hides the secrets 
of disease and mortality and opening np fields of inquiry scarcel;|f 
thought of a generation ago The discovery by Sir Ronald Ross ' 
of the. part played by the mosquito ih the ooiuinuoicatlop bf ’ 

^ malarta and the appointment of the 'Plagoe 6i.tQimi8Sioa iu *18M1 ^ 
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•re Itndmarkt in the biftorj of Indian Sanitation. In 1902,* 
veaearoli ioatitnte waa fonoded at Oiiindj in Madras, named the 
JBking Inatitnte after Lieotenant- Colonel King, 0. I. E., I. 
M. 8., to rieir of bin deroted efforta in the caose of sanitation 
in that pre«ldenc 7 - In 1905, Lord Cnraon’s Oorernment samro^ 
ftp ilia position ^and the |>:)lioy of the Oovernment of India in 
ragai^ to the osiabliahroeot of laboratorici for the study of prob* 
lams of public health in India. The functions of the central 
laboratory wore original research, the preparation of enratire sera 
and the training of scientific norkers. The functions of the 
provincial laboratories wore diagnosis and specifil reseach connected 
with 1 o(’m 1 (V.nditioni* This pohry has hecrv steadily developed. 
The C«nti«l lli‘a»ea(ch ItiaLitnte has been establiohed at Kitbaiili, 
The plagoc Rortcarch Laboratory at Pardl filis been extended and 
re-oq nipped and is now the bacteriological laboratory for the 
' Bombay proaidency ; and a proposal is under consideration to 
•ttacii to It » school of tropical medicine. A research laboratory 
and school of tropical medicine are uuder construction at Calcutta. 
Pasteur institutes exist at KasauH and Coonoor. A third is about 
to be established iu Burma, aud it is uuder discussiou to establish 
others in Assam (where it will lie coiiibiued witii a research laboratory) 
and Bombay. 

Besides the rouliuu work coouocted with the bacteriological 
diagonsis of disease, auti-ralnc treatment, the manufacture of various 
raocioes and sera and general research, these laboratories at 
diffmeot tiiiiea have been th^ centres of many special investiga- 
iiojiSt notable amongst which are tiiose on the plague and enteric 
fever. It is hoped before long each province in India will have a 
laboratory fully equipped for research. 

InniAM Urskaroh Association. 

19. The fouodaiiuo of the iudian Uesearuh Fund Assooiatiou 
in 1911 haa marked an important ora in sanitary progress. The 
eontrol and management of the asscKuation are vested in a 
governing body, the president of which is the Member iu charge 
of the Education Department of the Government of India. The 
governing body is assisted by a scteniiHo advisory board’* of 
whloh not less than throe members have seats on the govern- 
ing body, They examine all proposals for work in couuei’tion 
with the sitenliHe objects of the assouiatiou and report as to 
their importance and feasibility. The mentbers of this hoard ore 
appointed for one year, but are eligible for re elootiou, and they have 

S iwer to add to their number. The pruseut members are the 
ireotor- General, Indian Medical Service, the Sanitary Oommis- 
missiuner with tlie Government of India, the Director of the 
Oontral Research lustitute at Kasnuli, the Olliuer iu charge of 
Ike Central Malarial Bureau and the Assistant Direoter-Gcnerai, 
ladiao Medical Service (Sanitary) : Sir Ronald Uuss has been 
eittoted an honorary consult iiig member. The membership of the 
Indian Reseat uh Fund Assooialiiui is open to utinofiici.'ils. 
Kvery Doner of 11^. 5,000 is entitled to liecome a permanent 
memlier, while every subscriber of Rs, 100 per annum can be 
• temporavy member. Members of the aNsooiation are entitled 
to attend and take part in the annual gooeral meeting of the 
•Moolation and to receive copies of the repirts aud other pub- 
Boations issued from time to time by the assooiati »n. Although, 
•O far, the fund has been finanood solely by the Governmeut of 
India, it is hoped that in time Indian philanthropist will con- 
tribata towards the expansion of the association by founding 
ehalta of research, by financing experimental research measures 
and otherwise. 

14. The association has been active and can already point 
to Roma aobiovemoiit. Out of an income of Rs, 15 lakba 

(£100.000) reoeived since' its iocorporation and up to the end 
of 19 18* Id* expenditure of over Us. 14 lakhs (£98,S88) 

baa ba^n aanotioowl. In 1911 Major -S. P. Jarno^, I. M. 8 , was 
deputed to study jellow f 'vcr in its endemic area and to draw 
up proposals for protecting India against the iutrodiictiou of the 
dlfwaae. Those proposals are still under conspiration. In the 
nieanwhiie, stegorayia sorveys have been carried ont in Calcutta, 
l^mbay, Madras, Karachi and Rangoon and other seaports. Anti- 
malaria echemee based on preliminary surveys have been carried 
out at a cr)st of Re. t»,09,000 (it4(bI8.S). Investigatiorw are at 
present in progreae futiO ^e proidem connected with the pre- 
valence of cholera, kala-aaar, dyseotyy, leprosy and goitre, as 
well aa inquiries into the pharmacology of ciuehona derivatives, the 
ttie of hydrocyanic acid gas as a puiicide aud the fixation of 
obeiaioal standards of purity hr milk and milk products. Other 
inTMtigetions are uuder oonslderalioo regarding bacteriological 
■tandwrds of purity of water-supplies, the dilTcrent anti-cholera 
vaooiaee end eera, the methode of water filtration and silt 
ttoval beet salted to Indian conditions, and the etiology of 
^•betee nod the fevera of short dnraldcn. These will be started 
M soon M more trained research workers are available. It is 
hoped i^td 4o carry out, daring the next noo-epidemio aeaeon, 
M oxMrlmeot ’ io plagoe prevention on • Inrge ecsle on the 
ll«iriodl«Ud io iMtngre(& 


15. Bendes finanoiDg the investigations oondneted- ^ it» 
own staff, the association gives grants-in-aid to outside rwe ei tfci i - 
on approved lines. The co-operation of other workers has bera - 
sought, and every encouragement has been given to thete. ' 
Grants for reeearob have been made, for instance, to Profeeeor 
MacMahun, Dr. Hossack and Mr. Hewlett. The services of 
dians have also been enlieted. Dr. Korke is engaged in sst 
important investigation into kala-axar, while Mr. Awati, a medical 
entomologist, is employed under the association. Ths Govern- 
ment of India cordially approve the policy of enconrag^ng pri- 
vate enterprise in the cause of research. 

16. The association has als.^ started a jonrnsl for the pub- 
lication of medical research work done in India — the " Indian 
Journal of Medical Research” — published quarterly. The fatour- 
able reception which has been accorded to the first three num- 
bers is evidence of the increased intarest that ia beiug taken iu 
sanitary science in India to-day. 

17. The investigations enumerated above represent the work 
directly under the supervision of the Oovernment of India. Ths 
local Governments also are fully alive to the irapurtance of rs- 
Bcarch, and in seven proviuc<jis uiue special officers are at pre- 
scut engaged in investigating the causes uuJerljiug the local 
prevalence of Malaria and devising suitable schemes, for the 
mitigation of that disease . — {To be. continued. ) 


Toys for Men. 


To JUDO* from the toy-shops, the practice of giving cUildrea 
toys disguised as Easter eggs is on the increase. So various ars 
the fancies displayed, that to the child who receives one the adveutuiw 
ofopeuing an Easter egg must be almost as great as to its elders 
the adventure of opening a breakfast egg. And it dovs not much 
matter which of the many kinds is chosen, because it is an affair of 
pure luck, uot to be calculated beforehand from any probability 
or fact, whether a child will take to a toy or uot, Gliildreu’s tastes 
in toys seem to be ruled by uothiug but caprice, and very often whils 
they make shift with what toys they liave, their souls are po^essed 
by a craving for something in which no one else can see any attraction. 
A child will pine for weeks for an hour-glass or a china bird! 
or something equally limited in scope and equally difficult to play 
with. It would be easy to put these queer cravings aside as oim 
of the mysteries of childhood, n it ware not that they attract witii 
equal unreason and greater force full-grown and whiskered men. 
A common complaint at pres^-nt giving seasons is that meo, ereii 
many-sided and light-hearted men, are such difficult beloge to 
choose presents for. One reason is that, unlike children, men will 
not make shift to play with the things that are given them. It U 
not safe to assume that any toy you may choose will please a man. 
U« must choose his own toys, aud, however closely you may be in 
his confidence, the odds are heavy against his having admitted 
to you, even by oblique reference, what toy it is that he craves for. 
The secrecy of the affair is part of its attraction. Usually in the 
spring or summer a man of level head and sober views will be seised 
suddenly with an intense desiry for something that he never desired 
before. The crisis is quite different from the yearly or balf-yeaHy 
conviction that his wardrobe and his chest of drawers oontaia 
nothing but rubbish, the seasonable and reasonable impulse irwat^ 
new socks, ties, shirts, and suits. The craving for toys is a modi 
sharper and more sinister affair. It usoally violates what tlM 
victim believed to be a law of his being. If he especially likes 
the feel of a cigar against his lips, he will be seiaed with d 
pa».sion for a very long cigar-holder. If he is a oigaretto-emoksr 

he will feel further exsistenoe impossible without some fsnUsticallf 

ouonixms pipe (men’s toys are largely connected with smoklngl 
A man who enjoys peu and paper will crave for a typewrit 
Men have bought pedometers, sword-sticks, goloshes, monooled! 
vapour-lamps, chafing-dishes, anything and averything of wh!^ 
the buyer’s friends would have said that it was the laat titimv Sa . 
was ever likely to want. ' 

In saying so they think that they have convicted him of folli. 
But the folly of it is an element that he enjoys even movwtiMlir 
the secrecy. He recognixee in the unreasonable desire a 
and delightful kick lashed out by some profound part of h& 
nativre at tiie work-a-day self of him. He will be aa spijciona « 
the While Knight in explaining to himself^ before the aet of folly 
is oomraitted, that the thing will be exceedingly uftefnl, that It » 
just what he always wanled; he will earsestiy assaro his frfeodm 
when the deed ia done, that^ ha cannot iBaagtne h oy he evet goj 
on withont it. All the time he knows fo hfg hsari and 
to know, that his Mre is for a toy; and a toy fotot rSicStoS 

yon need, bat s thing that yon wani----|a objdot; n<4 tw uaabhnt 
to play with. Hs knows, too, it ha ia honsst with bimsslf thdL" 
MOa ha has b^ht thajAing, b»w|l| Hn^iinfS 

for • vniy shori tima. Thn kgowlndgn adtt to -ifrggtiihfcr 
BnoghtiMss of IlM toonpidn; tmt U dm tot 
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«fl joy the feeling to the full, e man muet be able to know that 
he #ni ' not play with his toy when ho has it, aod yet be siaoerely 
eonvineed that he will; and the smooth intoraotion of tliese two 
wheels of oonscionsness is not so rare as might be supposed. The 
more experienced in the game prolong the state by all the delays 
possible. In the anticipation of falling lies the joy of temptation; 
and ths pradent man will put off as lung as he can the delirious 
mohient when he will walk into the hhop and buy at last the 
thing he desires. But he does not put it oil until the craving 
has passed. For one thing, that is moral cowardice. For another, 
it robs him of a future aud perhaps far distant thrill of pleasure, 
on the day when he will happen aguin on his Ion;:; forgotten toy, and, 
while ho growls about the accuiuulaliou of lumber, will glow with 
the remembered joy of his folly. It is good, he will tell himself 
then, to be young enough and gay enough at heart to want a toy 
and to get it; for when a man wants toys no more it is time that 
he were thinking of his tombstone. — The Timea. 



More Howlers. 


A conRKBpONDKHT hss sent’ US a copy of school rni»gazine 
eontaining some “howlers” which strike us as e.xceptio,ially 
amnsing; they are obviously genuine blunders. The secret 
of the power to amnse in bowlers is a certain degree of 
reality — they should, as reviewers say, bo “convincing. ” Direct- 
ly they stray into artificiality or elaboration they cease to 
engage our true sympathy, however brilliant they may be. They 
are not real. Of conr.'ic, many excellent examples of howlers 
have been invented, but if they are of the sort to keep a niche 
in oor memuries, where they bear company with old friends and are 
anre of an affectionate chuckle of greeting whenever they come to the 
aorface, they are all capable of being catalogued as possible mistakes. 
We muat feel that, if they were not actually perpetrated by 
honest blunderers, they easily might have Kien. The artificial 
invention may be witty, but we do not see behind it the working 
of a distressed and coo fused mind which by some clearly recog- 
niXable process arrives at a conclusion or aesortion beari.ig a 
nkeoess to the right answer and yet grotesquely wide of the mark. 
It is safe to say that “Spoonerisms” are inventions from beginning 
to end. Some of them are delightful inventions. But the more 
lanbtly they tickle the palate the less Uiey relate themselves to honest 
hnman bnngling. For instance, we all enjoy the episode of the 
coofttsed man who spent a day searching for an inn called 
*The DuU Man’ at Greenwich when the true object of his search 
was ‘The Green Man’ at Dulwich. But we are captivated by the 
faocifolness, not overthrown by a sense of happy clumsiness. So 
it is with schoolboy howlers. We do not, cherish most what 
bear the mark of schooUrehip, elegance, or wit. Take the 
excellent mistranslation (which, however, requires the transposition 
of two worda) of Cicero’s denunciation of Catdine ; Abitt, erreaait, 
0 vamt, ertapit — abiH, be went out to dinner; axcaaait ho drank 
too much: vru/jtt, he was violently sick; ematt, ho laid it all 
on the lobster. That is not a howler. And we are suspicious of 
that delighifol mietianslalioti of aplendide nifudax, '“lying in 
E state,” But there is the reality of a i true howler about the transla- 
tion, which we hud in the magazinj) fieCore us, i»( exemplt gratia ViM 
‘*«saaipl«8 free.” 

The mental operations of the schoolboy blundei er might be classi- 
6«d with almost a scientific exactness. We believe that there are 
fooi main source.^ of howlers. First there is the inability to visualize 
4ihe diffarenco between other ages and oor owu and other oountriea 
and our own. Perliaps this might just as well lx; called a want of 
hnagination. The defect is not f>ecH}lar to schoolboys. It is only 
that In the minds of schoolboys weswit expre.s.stng'itkelf in grons, 
flemanta/yt or uncouth sliapes. If tho fnndaraonla! difference bet- 
ween Gli^r and the rest of Ireland had been appreciated in time, 
W* thottld not have bad the Home Knle Bill in its present form. This 
ia ilie howler of grown men. When a Board-school cldld was asked 
wh#t Prince Harry did wimn Ho heard of the iUness of his father Henry 
IVh he aaawered that he sent a postcard to say that he was coming 
ii ooeqk To that child the England of the fiftooDlh century was the 
EiiglaAd the nineteenth century. Reronaote of this defect cling to 
loany people through life. They visit foreign lands and call the 
Inhahitanta of those countries foreigners. When the American 
general who received the sabmissioa of the people of Porto Rico in 
183B Kent a'deepatoh to Washington reporting the event, he dcscri- 
iMMi tbh welcome given to him by the Spanish population as extiremely 
“pwtri^’o,” 

^ howlers is nnassimilated knowledge. Some- 

llmff ,^itW dan Wace the resolts of cramming. Entirely different events 
becoi^ dp, ae with the legendary #ho described the death 

“And. Jebha said ‘Throw Her do#n,Vapd they threw her 
4own> And be aeid *Throw bw down again, y and they threw he 
tp gglPinty timee seven. List dC iH jAs womin died also 


And they picked op of the fragments that remained seven basket* 
full.” Such an invented howler takes various forms. A good example 
of the blunder of uuassimilated knowledge is to the magazine heforn, 
us. It is an extract from an essay on Clive: — 

“Robert Clive wheu he was a boy was very misohifus, he used to 
clime up to the top of the church spire and look for birds* nests, so 
his father and mother thought was too mischiofous to be in the country, 
HO they Q India. It i.^ very curious that Robert Olive 

never sot foot on a ship till ho wa-i forty-five years old, but still he 
became a very great sailor. Clive had some ships, thoir names were 
tho Pollif*,T,n .and a few rn )"c. One finii wlii'n fh'^ir was a war going on 
with Spain Clive und u few other men werr having a ^ame of bowels 
and the SpainarJs wiue eoming near Clive siid let us finish our game 
of bowel® ••• Then Clive went on to Arcot and he had an army 

and hal a battle tliero called ihe Battle of Plassoy datu 1459.’* 

The same sort of blunder due to nnassimilated knowledge 
was that of the hoy who, when asked why John the Baptist wa« 
beheaded, said that it was because he insisted on asking Heredias'i 
daughter to dance. .Vo'-ithcr instance w.as tlie answer of the .Vraari- 
can girl who said that C >ngr(?ss was divided into three classes, 
the civilized, the Hwmi.oivilized, and the savage. Mark Twain’s 
comment on tliat answer (/n Kngliah as S‘ia i> Taught ) was so far 
as wo remember, “She knew too much.” Acc dent, it may be 
remarked here, does indeed often come very near to wit, as in the 
translation of hoy who said tliat purin omnia pura meant “ boye 
will be boys” It is a matter for judgment whether some mistransla- 
tions do not betray enough intention or malioe for one to plane 
them u'jnlidoutly oulsi li^ the field of honest howlers. Take, for 
example, the translation of hrhartaa sah rego pio, “Oar pious 
king has got liberty under.’ 

A third source of howlers is simple habit of making a shot. 
And a fourtb source — an enormously large one — is the con lusion of 
mind caused by kindred sounds. Howlers under this last head 
might ho called phonetic mistakes. We mention the third and 
fourth sources tojrethor as they overlap considerably. In the school 
magazine we read: “El Dorado was King Saul’s sheep man.” 
This is no doubt a weak rocoUectioM of “Doeg, an Edomite, the 
chiefost of the licnluvn that belonged (o Saul,” Wo could wish 
that the boy had said that El Dorado was an Italian who won 
the race from Marathon. O.ilter answers in the magazine which 
come under either the thiid c.r fourth head are; “The Cabal was 
a Ministry to place wireless telegraphy” “ ‘Farmer George* wn« 
Lloyd George” ‘ Cromer is a seaside town in Surrey” ; “A meta- 
phor is a Huppressed smile.” But most of the examples in this 
magazine are pure phonetic Idunders. Everyone knows this sor 
of mi.slivke. We 'lave all heard of the child to whom th« 
words “ Lord, who haicst nothing that Thou hast made.* 
became “Lord, who bab^st nothing but tbe housemaid.” Or of the 
child who, having heard in church tins words, “For in six 
days the Lord made lieaveu and earth, the sea and all tliat in them 
i»»” apprehended that be ides tbe heaven, earth, and sea, which she 
knew, tliere had been created some mysterious creatures or things 
called “all the tinomies,” wbicb her imagination attempted in vain 
to depict. I’orhaps this 's to lie roraemborod chiefly as a lesson on the 
virtue of clear pronunciation in clergymen. A list of well-known 
phonetic mistakes would bo too long to produce here. A few samples 
will serve. Tbe claimant in the Tichborne case made a fine phonetic 
bowler when he was a.skcil to translate Laua Deo Semper, and said 
that it meant “The laws of QoH for over.” One child usrid to ponder 
with wonder the strange question in Oowper’s hymn: “Can a 
mother s tender care cease toward the cliild she-bear?” It was natural 
for the little boy to say that our Lord, when the })enDy was brought 
to Him, a-iked, “Whose subscription is this?” It was natural, too, for 
the undergraduate to translate the Greek words for (the nether miils- 
.sto)i<>)“a cmIi the foal of an ass.” It wa.s natural, again, for oneihighschool 
girl to wnj that Saneca was the feminine of aenex (or was the criticism 
erabedl'^d in ‘liis bowler too penetrating to be accidcnfal?), and for 
another to say that the genitive of gru ■ (grua, gniia, a crane) was 
grnntia, and that it meant a plgl Natural, too, for the boy to say 
that Solomon and David were fond of aairauls, as they had bo maay 
porcupines ! 

In the magazine there are the following phonetic howlers: Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not a rabbit like one of these. “Petroleum 
is what you cover floors with,” The only pouched animal in America 
is the apostle.” “flannibal wa.n a well known music writer.” ** Britt, 
Omn. Rex, Fid. DeJ., Ind. Imp. Britain always rains, faithful 
definite, indicative imperfect,” “S. P. Q. R. Answer if you please.** 
** Pendente Lite. A chaodolior.’’ '^Examen apium. A huge apo.” 
'^Aegre suatinere. To be struck with sickness.” "Care Nepoa. 0 
high-priced nephew.” "I^e pteil Allemand. The vile German.** 
“F. R, CL 0. (1) Fellow of the Royal Canine Offioe. (2) Krieoda, 
-Romans, Oonfitrymeo, and Officers.” “R. 1. P, Rednxmd’s Ittpariali 
RarUament.** 



TV 




We frontier whether ao; maater haa ever tried to diacriniioate 
Ctetween bowlers snd give marks for them» or whether they are lovart- 
ifWy heaped together 8« belonging to the onclaeRifiahle outer world 
<Jf whnt ie i^ttipljr wrong. The boy who saw io pendmte lit$ a pendent 
Bght, and Uierefore a chandelier, seems to deserve more for his mistake 
tlMO the boy who. tamed l>oeg, the Kdomite, into Ei Dorado. 

* ' — The Si)eetator^ 

* 

Ritual Murders. 

From time to time the murder of young X'hildren, belonging to 
the male «ex as a rule, by Jews, in supposed^ accordance with certain 
l>)]igious rites observed by the Choseu peopI< appear in the Press to 
horrify the uivilised reader and make one marvel that such depths of 
dark sufierstition can still linger in the enlightened age of the 20th 
ceutury. Such tales of cruel fanaticism usually hail from continental 
countries like Russia and Germany, where anti-Semitic prejudices 
nre ospoeially strong, and where former Governments often found it 
politic to divert the populace from more important issues by conniving 
at persecution of the stranger vrithin their gates : the defenceless Jew, 
who had monies to bo robbed off and who was unlikely to bo in the 
position to resist brutal treatment, either on the part of Government 
officials or the ignorant inch. The idea of child murder being piao- 
tised by the dest^endantM of’Abrahatn and Mostw existed in Gieat 
Britain till the I2th century, and the sad, if now proved to he apochry- 
pha), tale of Hugh of Lincoln, raised a wave of p<ipiil8r indignation 
among the subjects of the third Henry, then occupying the Throne. 
From an ancient ballad descriptive of that tragedy one h'arns that Sir 
Hugh-^as the poet culls him,—' was beguiled by the daughter of a Jew 
to outer her hoiiso and was there put to death in the manner so real- 
istically set forth in the following verses. --- 

“ She’s led him through ac dark door, 

“ And sae has she thro' nine : 

“She’s laid him on a drcssing-lahlo, 

“ And stickit him through like a swine. 

“And first came out llie thic'u, thick hlood, 

And syne came out the th.n ; 

“ And syne came out the bonny hearl's IdooJ ; 

There was nul mair within". 


the Mohamedan rnlers may bn dismissed as devoid o| l(mod«ll9ii: 
Only last week one ssw so sccount of a Khoja in the lladcirif Pfesi'? 
dency being sent up for trial for the mnrder — performed aflsr t^ naQ- 
ner of a aaorifioe — of a young lad, so the Jew does not poesess tM IDO? 
nopoly of so frightful a crime. In distant Norway, at a period when a 
Jew would have been as great a novelty in'Scanti^aTia M a Kaogarooi^ 
Tennyson relates in a short poem bow the priests of Odin soogfat 
to free the country from famine and strife by the shedding of hQiasA 
blood, and that such offering ronst be chosen with respect to the great 
value placed on it. Accordingly the king, sorely troubled, surren- 
dered hit) son as a victim, but when the knife was about to descend on 
the helpless hoy, his queen rushed forward and reoeived the deadly 
stroke. 

“ Tl»e Priest was happy ; 

*' Oh, Father Odin, 

“ Wo give you a life. 

“ Which was his nearest ? 

“Which was his dearest.? 

“The Gods have answered ; 

“We give them the wide." 

The strong protest that the charge of iiitnal murder against a 
co-religiouist in Kief has evoked fr m leading members of the Jewish 
faith will weigh heavier with the world at large than the accusations 
of the llusKian and the acquittal of the person charged with 

committing so dastardly a crime is tolerably sure proof of his inno- 
cence, since the temptation to gratify the popular bat.’‘cd of the Jews 
must have been a strong factor to contend against. That scaridees 
of human life will occasionally take place is but too probable^ sinon 
the sneer of Lucretmis lias not lost its original force — Quanltm rdigio 
potuii suadere malorurn; superstition is still responsible for many 
evil aetions, but with the growth of more humane sentiments and the 
spread of education, these rrust eventually vanish into the Limbo of 
tilings that have been. That none but the most bigotted individuals 
wilt pictcrc the Jews as deligiiting in Ritual murders is as cortaUi an 
that the present generation no longer credits the exploded theory 
of the sun revolving round the etrth or believes in witchcraft. 

A. N. G. 

Wanted a Match 


Zola himself could not have painltd the scene in fiillerdetail. That 
gentle Essayist , Charles Lamb, gave as a reason— 'among olIhts — tor his 
dislike of the «lows tliut between him and the olfjeets of his aversion 
arose momories of Hugh iJ Lincoln. Regarded from a strictly 
logical itandpoiat, the notion tliat human Hacrilicos of any sort wo<ild 
prove more eilectual in turning away divine wrath or in (uuuiing the 
wishes of the (larty performing the sacriHee, was natural enough ;; the 
greater the value of a voluntary offering, the m ire chance of its being 
kucoessful in achieving the object aimed at. When Abraham, in obc- 
difoce to an order conveyed to him in a dream, was ready to slay Isaac 
— “‘‘hia son, his only son" — he alfcrdwl the tirst instauee in Scripture 
of a Ritual murder of a purely leligious type, 'i'hat tlie putting to 
death of children was not unknown to tlm laralites is evident when 
we find Moses, and later prophets, denouncing their conntrunon for 
♦‘sacrificing their sons and daughWrK to doviL." It Nhoald be noticed 
Ibat the llebrow word eeirm — used in the passages referred to — literal- 
ly lucaua “the hairy ones", and probably denoted a he-goat, worship of 
which arumal mast have hem borrowed by Lie Isrirlitca from Egypt, 
where the Creator was commooly adored in the form of the creature. 
X& India, tlio beneficial olTeot of killing a human Ireing has not died 
out, for it still is believed in among the more ignorant olasses. hence 
the scares that occur wt^en the foundation of bridge i.s about to be 
Uld or any public rfork on a large scab is undertaken. Hun- 
dreds of villagera were firmly oonvinoed that Government would never 
thitEik of steotiug the Elgin Bridge over tlie Gogra or — in 

big riarah Bridge without first propitiating the hidden 
powers by the slaughter of a cliiUi, or children, of tender years. The two 
most civilised nations of antiquity, namely the Greeks and the Routahs, 
do not appeer to bsve held these views concerning the efficacy of ehild 
mnrder. slthongh tbs csss of Iphigcnia, soarificed at Aulis by tlie 
leaders af the expdditloQ against Troy, will at once be called to miod 
by lovers of olasalo tore* Tha wholesale mas^re of slaves on the 
death of a rioh Roman patrician nndor suspicious oirourastances wm 
d|iotated by other thafi rwigioaa motivea ; the object being to terrify 
•erfs from venturing on reprisala agaiuM tlieir cruel niaatera. 

Lately we read an art^e concerning the Spirit World of the 
latnre, the kind of envbroimHmt we must enter upon after the last 
; fSttttering breath has Iq/t this “ tettMaent of oiay", which goea some 
.Ifiiay toward explaining tite Suttee— iSlotL * virtimu* wife— CQsU>ro once 
piwvalettt among the higher oaates of Bindnism. Although orient- 
pt a^olars have pointed ont that no reference to that barbarona rite 
wan bo traced in the writfnm of the great lawgiver Mann, it owes ifs 
origiOi ^ sospeot, to the interpretation given by a later Brahti^o 
jMihool |o anadiry obsonre aentencee in the Vedas, Rnrans and Shaatriia, 
IChat it waa attribouble to a deaire oa the part of Hindis hushud* hp 
ahield th^r vridowa from possible insult or outrage at the bwndtw ' 


For a young MoliaTiHilan, Barrintor-at-law recently 
arrivtul troiu .England, ol’ liberal views, belonging to 
a re«})eetable .uul well ‘known family, of good so- 
cial and finuneial ponil ion, a young girl well educated, 
KnglurKl returned preferable equally good in social and 
financial position. Photocs exchanged. 

Address: — A. 

Cjo 'The *‘Comt'ade*' 





SEWING MACHINES. 

Special Features. 

SEWING FORWARD 
& BACKWARD. 

Sil«'nt, Strong and Parable, 
Supplies & Spare Parts Stocked 
by 

EAST WEST TRAtHNO COh 
DELHI, Telvg. Raatweatoo. 


“CALPACK” 

OR 

Genuine Turkish Military Ciqp 

(for Rs. 4 only) . 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALFACK 
To make himself l(X)k more respectable, and io aBiradb 
attention, by using the novel head-gew of the Hiiqiie: 
Mttern as woma by Turk high omdftls 

Please send your order to-day to avoid dtsapfp^ ntn^t^ 
To-~* S« F, Cldglit#* dk 

Near Mbf A hondod Fank, . 

'■ DietJff, 

Sok Agenth Tndia — 

" . Fabreqpe Na^iopsl f^ru; *4 ■ - 
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Fmwiil EipeitaMe Mmi by tbe kamed proprwtor 
•f tbe 4iily paper of our Moslem brotben. 


The Ihroprietor the Akhbar-Mslam,” the leading 
daily oi Bombay, in the imne of tbe 80th January 1918, antes : 
**The well-known native phjsioian, Dr. Kalidaa Motiram of 
Bajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
tbe line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has b^n 
▼ery attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
ran in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper nnder the signature of the 
■aid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we spedally recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility." 


THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 


This Yaeoti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
tbe best ohoiceet and richest vegetable drags. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
tifisoMers. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
!■ used in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
oor esteemed onsitomers. But we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
npoD the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of tbe 
day, bat suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen tbe body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejavenates tbe emaciated, and it is enough to say that mmk is 
not that which a perfumer admires, It is that which diffuses frag- 
rance of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills. Rupees 
ten only (18s. 4d.). Postage extra. ¥o Farhet neoessary. 


Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 
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tRAUBOT 


TENNIS RACKET 



H. M. Ahmad Beg, 


ladiaa Rubber Stemp Maker, Die i^nker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Engmyer, Monogramiat, Manu- 
facturer of Braaa Badgee and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Bequiaitee and Rubber Hand Presses. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


•MO-14. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import espedally in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 


WANTED 


Candidates seeking Examination for the Degrees in scholarship of 
B.A,, B.O.L., L,M.S., or B.E. of the Odessa University (Incor- 
oprated of U.Aa.) 

For particulars apply to — 

Dr. Abul Fazl, 

American Commissioner of Dee 

Kapurthala. 


Wanted. 


An honest and experienced Head Clerk for the 
English Office. Must be strong in English, a Graduate 
W’il) be preferred. Pay Ks. 75 to 100 according to qualifi- 
cations. Apply with copies of teHtimoniais to — 

The Home Secretary, 

To IL n. The Nawah Sahib Bahadur^ 

Rampur State, U. P. 

Charming, Everlasting, Unrivalled 
Daily Use Ink. 

Have yoiifever used our Nice Ink: If not, please try 
once and you will find them best in writing than others 

S. 1. Dick & Sons, 
Delhi 


For Sale, 

That valuable property known as Seuldali Palace 
(Nos. 14&15 Balliughatta lioad) together with its <»m- 


pound of 15 bighas. Suitable as a residence for a 
Maharaja or Nobleman or as the site for a fa4!tory 
or mill, it being iri close proximity to railway and 

canal. 

Apply to — 

M The Trustee, Viaianagram Zamindari, Visianagram, 
adras Presidency. 

Permission to view may be obtained on application 
to the Agent at the Palace.” 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse Moharaed. 

A weekly Review of Airic*n and Oriental Politiog, Literatore, 
Finance and Commerce. Price fid. per copy, 12/6 per aonom. 

Alao Poblisbed Qnarterly at 6/- per annum. 

Apply to— 

THB MANAGER, 

Ths African Timu and Orimt SevieWt 

158t Fleet Street, 

London, E. C, 
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Turn Your Leisure Moments mto 



(•' 




Roino '^t your leisure and asm mm mouej. im (irMr-]^iN?lT* 

imv^Aterial — it you want to augment your ineome we aim belp you to do ift 
much as Rs. 3 a day can be earned by ddigent worfcifr8---fliiywhere-^ say osste^ ctnld ^ 
or Nationality. Thousands are aireily turning their leisure iiabinents mto mohi^-4^ 
then WBY HOT YOtT? 

Ask For Prospcctiui—DoiiY put it off— Writ« To-cjayf 

satisfied workers EVERYWHERE RBAB WHAT THEY RAY. 

jk^r m. mmok^ getk api. ms. 


doKOOB 


I Bm in receipt of «n yonf oottmomcBtioM tor whtol I am nach ebKgSti. H^reN^r{tll I sSSd ycM i#S 
)B of Oept*^ Booka» koittod fxaot to yotor kind iSBtnietkMIi Sff4 trost tteM #rll tVMl #it;k fo^tt kHid 


approval. Will you please allow me to add tHak after « toof and oontifnttod forbearaade and dMIdtotol 
\ kSTk apw been to * poaition to offer my Btooeva tkanka tor yowr kind treatnmni^ Snd skall bo i^ad to faeont^ 
mend y^ to any of ^e enquirers, and yon may i«ft assart to retor me to y<m^ ne# e^mstitondto. ( asi 
Qilso rckdy to teach and {jpve every possible help in my pnwar to those who might staiid in ntoi of M. Tilank:> 
ilia you in aiitiotpatio& of the same. 

(8d.) R. S. ASOHAB HPAffAlf (Alijr.) 


<$NZ, lUEELER & 


P A (Depk 96) 1 1 Umlisy Stfiest* 

vVa, CALCUTTA. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An OUoiiiMi DsUr Inumsl. 

Aidless .--aWSTAmWOFLt FUCK DO TAXMi Ms. 8 . 


-hun® Turc i« the organ ot tiie modem U 
New Turkay. 


life of 


The Jeune Turc gives tihe most einict and early infor- 

, , V., 1 ... t J C! 


ti^on al^ut the Folitica^ Economw^ awd^Swial 


life <k the Ottomsn Empire end? of the Balkan 
Stahea. 


The Jepune Turc piMshes Politietd, Liteipry. and 
Boonomic^l ' articles on all questions oounected 
with the New East and teemt with humorous 
literature palpitating with Political life. 


Whoever wants to keep himselt wdl> 
mih^rtned about whatever Pi^MW hi 
Tucker, apd th» Ifolkaa Statiee 
oogpl to subMribe, ^ 

■ ■ jv ',K|9 THE 




A ptpar, fclriai to itolib Unidilto ia 






SIXMMONS FOR IHSPOS AL 09 SHIT. 

( CMtr F, t and 9, of Act V of t§0A,j 

Suit Nca dgo| lM 4 t 

IN THE COURT OV THE MUNSIF, FYZARAJDs 
B. Shamsunder Lall^son o£ Ram Chainn of li^ Kotibt 
Parcha, City Fyzabod ... Pkdntiff^ 

versus 

Dabi Dyal, etc. ... Defmdmts, 




To 


1. Dabi Dayal son of Laohman Daas of City Beim» 

2, Bota Mall son of Gropi Chand of City B^wa^ 
District Saiwal. 

Wherejw the above named PJaintif has insR^^ted 
a suit against you for Bs. 507/12, yoii m*e jhmby 
summoned to app^r in this Court in person, or hy 
a pleader, duly instructed and able to answer wl 
material questions relating to the suit, or Who thal) 
be accompanie^l by some person able to ans^r all suell 
questions on the 5th day of June 1914, at 10 o*ilddk 
in Ihe forenoon, to ansy^ the claim ; and as the^ 
fixed for your a^pearenoe is appointed fpr thip 
disposal of the suit, you must oe prepami to 
on that day all the i^tnesses, upon whbse evideodi k^ 
all the documents upon vdiich yon intend to r^ }a 
support of you defence. Take notice that, in pf 

your appearance on the day before mentboed^" th^itut 
will be heard and detenmnedihjm 

Given under hai!fd and i|i6 se^ 
tMsT5th day of May 1914. \ 



noin.-<»>^ up^Stoa 'ftoctoitoto. uto rM»| 
a, to tito 

(It??;';.- ■■> 
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A Weekly Journal. Edited by - Moliained AIL 
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Stand upright, apeak thy thought, declare 
The troth thou hast, that all may share; 

Be bold, proolaisi ii eT»y where; 

They only live who dare ! 

— Morru. 


Vot 7. Cop, 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

Subf^crii^trs are requested to quote the fiubscn ber's Numbei' tn every 
communication to the Manttger otherwise the ojflce will not be 
retponeible for any delay in replying to such comDmnications. 


The Week. 


Home Rule. 

London, May 22. 

Mr. Bonar Lair primed for the introductiaii of an Amending 
BiB ssying that it wae not fair lor die Mouee of Cornmon to 
eohiiinue the discussion of Homo Role without knowing Government’s 
Mil proposal. Mr. Asquith replied thst he would explsiu the reason 
.lifer. • 

When the Bill came up for third reading, Lord Robert Cecil 
moYed ah adj<>i»rumeat, saying that his reai>on for so doing was 
fltiftt OoMrttmeht wctu^ command a majority v/hen the whole 
of tMr ptopoails were submitted. Mr. Asquith replied that the 
ti(^e or OomihoBS must give a deliberate judgment on the main 
Mr. Bocirl/aw affirmed that the whole proceedings 
with faarcical iud he saw no use in partiuipatiag lu them. T^ motion to 
adjourn was tbjecied by 280 votes to. 1 70. 

T^ S|p«iker then put the motion for third reading. Thereupon 
ilii Opfmation liised aohi^^ Adjourn” and kept up the 

dptnker a|i;ed Hr. Sonar Law if he approved the 
Mr. Benar Law refused to answer amid frantic 
.. Ton Thn uMear still ceutirraeid ahd the SpMdmr mSi 

^ ol iif, Bomi Law’s islistnnee ip> iMsMuiBg 

6{ the sitting, wlw tmwvtndnhinv Mbnihens kdt 
Ctiie Bohee gudd^nduaed^^ M The sitting was 



Home Rules are not on Order Paper again until Monday. Minia- 
tera will thus have time to re-consider their attitude ragardtng the 
Amendiug Bill. 

London^ May 22. 

The Unionists’ ohaut * ‘adjourn” during yesterday’s debate in 
the House of (’ommous was raised when Mr. Campbell rose 
to move the rejection. 

When Mr. l^loaar Law rose to answer the Speaker there were 
cries from the <^.)ppo8ition back bench of “What right has he 
to ask that of you ?” “Don’t answer” Mr. Bonar Law 


replied; — “Mr. Speaker, 
think is your duty, but 
any such question.” 

It is stated in the 
appealed to his followers 
confined to some 80 to 


1 do not presume to ofitioise what you 
I know mine and that is not to answmr 


lobby thst .Mr. 


irom 


Bonar Law previously 
disorder. Ghavting was 


to rofrain 
40. 

London, May 2S,^ 

The House of Commons was crowded this afternon and the wildest 
excitement prevailed during tho session. The answers at question 
time were almost inandible owing to the buzz of conversation. 
There were excited comments when Mr. Asquith entered and cries 
of “Ipswich” and “Mahore is Charlie?” were raised. 

Some hundreds of Xrisli Constabulary, armed with rifles and 
revolvers, have been entrained for Ulster, 

London, May 26. 

Mr. Bonar Law and the newly elected member for Ipswich 
Mr. Ganzoni were received in the JJouge of Commons to-day 
with exultant Unionist cheers. 

The Speaker in a statement regretted if his question of Thursday 
last seemed to impute that Mr. Bonar Law was responsible for 
the Unionist demonstration. He said it was not always easy in 
such circumstanoes to hit tho right nail on the head. He did and 
would do his best. (Cheers). With regard to the demonstration 
he suggested that Mr. Asquith should make a communication 
with reference to the amending Bill. (Ministerial Dissent). Mr 
Bonar Law cordially accepted the Speaker’s explanation and assured 
the Speaker of the confidence of the House. Mr. Asquith 
oonourred. 

,ThB House of Commons passed the third reading of the Homo 
Rule Bill by, 851 to 274. 

Mr. Asquith, responding to the Speaker’s suggestion 
regarding the amending Bill, said it was the intention of tho 
amending Bill to give effect to any agreement. If however hone waa 
reached when it was introduced into the Lords it would embody 
substantially his propoBfds of Mturch 9th, Then the motion was 
put to read the Home llule BBl a third time. 

Mr. Bonar Law affirmed that the nrade the 

nsnal equeiUtory speech but had not altered the facts of tho 
situation. It wouM he futile and ridiqolona^Jo oontiniie the 
contemptible flKfde. Let the deciiuon be taken foithwil^ (tiOnd cheers). 
Let the enrtain be rung down, that would hqlfwfer anty. and tho act. 
ti wouM hot end the play. (Oheena)< Ttw omthtcy would deddo 
the dosudhiaioii of the drama. 

Mil AMulth rqplipd that ao h^ hii^ thpohoddaioo of the 

^1# 4caiiedsq l>«jller ^ 


/: 




The Comrade. 




Ylliniaterial ekeera). The CkTernmeDi had redressed an ia justice 
|iiberala bad suffered for geoeratioos. This explained the preaent 
iUtinde of the opiMMitioo. The Birision was then taken. 

The Lords U^a/ passed the first reading of the Home Bole 
BtU. Lord Crewe said that the second reading would be taken 
Mon dune 22^d. 

London, May 20. 

In a atatement in FremaiiH Journal Mr. Redmond says 
;that noOwng conceirable can bappn to alter the fact that the Home 
Jtvle Bill is now an Act of I’arliment. Despite all prophecies of 
evil,* patience, diRciplinc and mutnal confidence' have won the day 
and there is not an Jrishioan in the world Jb^fit will rejoice that ho 
baa lived to see the end of the Union of, Pitt and Castlercach. 
Its place vrill be taken by a DOW Union founded on mutual res^^ect 
and Koodwill. 

Uejoicifig, illnminations and burning of tar barrels were fcattireH 
of the celebration of the pasaiog of Home Rule in Limerick, Cork 
and elsevrlicro in Southern Ireland yesterday evening. There 
where no disorders. 

Albania. 

Lundon, May 21. 

Kssad Pasha has arrived at Brindisi and gone to Naples. He 
has signed a pledge never to interfere in Albanian aiTairs. 

Emtad Paaba at Naples denied that there was conspiracy in 
Albania. He said ho was Um victim of a plot on the part of 
Aiwtrians and Dutch gendarmc.s; protested against the outrage 
no Albanian autonomy and added that his Sovereign hud shamefully 
deoeived him. 

Rome, May 21. 

It is denied that Essad Paaha will be deported to Tripoli. 

London, May 23. 

A meiaitfe from Vienna states three hundred insurgents hare 
ludsted the Trukisb flag in the town of Kavaja, twelve miles north 

s»f Dnraaea. 


Rome, May 24. 

The Italian Minister at Durazzo gives a graphic mxiount of 
recent incidents. He faya that after the capture of Dutch Officers, 
o dragoman was despatched to parley with the insurgents, who 
deolioed to negotiate until they had reached the sea coast. A 

? mio prevailed at Dnraezo. The Prince was urged to place the 
riooess and their child in safety, but the Princess declined to 
leave her hnsband. Thereupon the Prince agreed to go on board 
the Misurata ’* temporsHly. Subsequently, the insurgents sent 
« white flag with a Dutch Captain requesting that the Prince 
•hoold receive the Delegates, who would submit their demands 
nnd threatening to shoot the prisoners if the Captain did not bring 
n favourable reply by 8 tomorrow morning. They also demanded 
that no further force should be need against them. The Prince 
went to the palace received the Captain atid signed the letter. 
The iniurgenta number several thousands. The movement is 
iMaifily a religious one ; bnt it not doubted that many of Essad 
Paidia'a atipportera are taking pari. 

Dnruzto, May 24. 

The inanrgenta are advancing and the Prinna and Princess of 
Albania and tWr suite have bo^ed in Italian warship. 

The International Oomniisaion which weul out to parley with 
tHha inanrgeoia returned with the repreaeutatives of the latter. These 
4fMna&d to see the Prince. 

Hie Highness lauded, aooompanied by his staff and the Italian 

Adaiina. 


The insurgents have captured four gendarme officers, 

Athene, May 23. 

A, hot-headed Greek Lieutenant stationed at Lamia peratiaded 
iwo kttndred and fifty of his battalion to follow him to Epirus to 
ffghl the Albanians. The mutineer seicod a steamer and forced 
lier owptain to atari for Epirus, but the Greek Government sent 
loroedo boats in pursuit and obliged the mutineers to surrender 
km diaembark. 


London, May 26 , 

Austria and Italy have both seoi several more war voesels to 

Baraako, 

London, May 23. 

The opinion prevalla tljat the Prince ef Albania has greatly 
jeopardised bis posiUon by hastily embarking on board a foreign 
weasel. A scheme i« hoin^ censklered in Vienna for detaching 
IKK) men from the ioternauoha} loroe now in Skuiari to re-estahUsh 
wvcUf in Albania. The iohcttie is asoribed to anxiety to avert 
Aantrt^ltalUn joalouMes to which the itnw^^ of both conntriee 
aM giving strong exprsakion. Heanwhile tbr latest reports from 
Binwiuto state that the insuigenia havd teleased all their priaonerB. 
The 'Ptinoe yesterday visited all the ciutposts, everything is qnieh 
. , , . ’ ' London, Bfay 26'* 

The ii^iw^gehti at BuraiM have forintilided n desoand for tte 
*fiartotalib)| of nde; They atate that if Ihi^ is imptMi^hls" 

iAsy Willi pkiQS, their destiniea in the handa of BtDWOpe agaia, tmaliag 


that a aoltttlen will be band in conformity with Ottoman ^duuneler 
and religion, f4re hundred rebels at Kavasa tore op the 
flag and hoisted the Turkish flag. 

In a speech before the Austrian delegation, Count Berebtold 
annouaoed that Anstria and Italy had agi-ced to Interbrt an 
little as possible in Albania and ueither Povrer would act 
separately. 

Italy urgently desires the despatch of an International force to 
Durazzo. France and Russia are acquiescent, AuBtria-Hungary 
does not oppose the idea. Great Britain, on the other hand is 
disinclined to it and has Dot replied to the suggestion. Germany 
likewise has not answered. 

LATXIt, 

It is annonneed that Germany is prepared to contribute a 
contingent to the International force in Albania provided that all 
the Powers take part. 

London, May 27, 

In the Chamber yesterday the Marquis di San Gindiano 
dealing with the situation in Albania, said that other countries at 
the outset of their independence had overcome greater difficulties. 
He hoped Albania would do the same. The insurrection was 
partly social, partly agrarian and partly democratic. It was also 
the outcome of Mussalman fears of predominance of the Chrisriaiv 
minority. Essad Pasha bad undertaken not to return to Albania 
without the consent of the Powers. The Marquis added that he had 
had active exchange of views with Count Berchtold on the situatioa 
which had inspired mutual confidence and perfect loyalty. The 
results were that the two Governments were agreed on the neoeesity 
for consolidating Albania and the authority of the Prince. 
Previous decisioiiH with regard to Epirus could not be modified. 
They would do their utmost to avoid armed intervention and had 
agreed to ask other powers to assent to the despatch of an Interna- 
tional fonre to Diirazzo from Skutari. 

Turkey. 

Havre, May 21, 

Turkey has ordered twelve destroyers bore. 

Anglo- Italian Relations. 

Rome, May 20, 

The Marquis Di San Giuliano in a long statement regarding 
Anglo'Italian relations in the Eastern Mediterranean dwelt on the 
extremely cordial and loyal attitude of Great Britain in the matter 
of railways in Asia Minor, lie explained details of the agreement 
whereby Italians obtain railway concessions southward of the Smyrna- 
Aidiu line and the British northward thereof. 

Council of India Bill. 

London, May 2S. 

In the House of Lords to-day Lord Crewe formally introdooed 
the Council of India Bill which was read a first time. 

Indians in Canada. 

London, May 2S, 

Gurdit Singh the wealthy organiser of the trip of the ‘'Komagkta’* 
says that he financed the trip for the purpose of testing the nuidity 
of the Immigration regulations. He is prepared to carry th« 
matter to the extreme limit if his countrymen are deported. They 
elriin the right, he declared to migrate anywhere in the Empire M 
Britiali subjects. 

VicUfTin (B. C.), May 22,. 

The" Koraagata Maru" has obtained a bill of health at the 
quarantine station hut is still being held there and is aWaitlpg 
instrucUons from Ottawa before proceeding to Vancouver. lk)afe»> 
loads of local Hindus have been prohibited from appoaching fhe 
vessel, which was issolated until the passeogers had blwn exanktMd 
by itnmgiration officials. 

Vitoria (B, C.), May 

The ‘‘ Koraagata Maru " has been released from quarantiim tip? 
Tanoouver. The Indian leader, Gurdit Singh, is aetmmiimd V 
carry the fight to the last tribunals. The elamfnatfon of Jtttf 
passengers will occupy several days. The vossad is meaaiiliiliw 
moored in mid-stream to prevent any escape from qtianinl^A< 
Gurdit Singh is oommunicattog with the BriUsh Governmoot. v 

The FtWona Times says that British OolambUns 
for economic reasons allow Indians to enter beeadse ih/kjf w^ ’ hwr 
swamped by a people whoee stendsrds am vastly dlffsrimt fi^ 
ours and whoae presence in large noml^rB pikyo osdsi 

dangerous disUirbanoes and would be Ikyuig a storo ^ tronbbi,, 
not only for oorsslTes but for the Empirh, 

tibal the ooonrroaoea in Sontlr Afriea lurnishod^ ao MWiiknt vriumiiig^ 
and that they cannot afford to ihrovr ddwai ihk M pd , 

risk of India's hMi to the Empra. ' V ' 

Beater leai&a that aalDitc ^ 

Ofioe baa hitbasto moaived noMnamiaieition Cmm (Ihiidit itnibr' ^ ^ ^ 


The G>inrade. 


3l0iK Miqt* 
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’ Vtctoria, May 

The ImuiigratioD enthorities of Vancouver are engaged in 
eoDdocting medical examination oi' the immigranta on board the 
'* Kpmagata Mara ” which has not been allowed to proceed to the 
wharf and is being carefully watched by Government Uunches. None 
font official are allowed on board. Individual examination of 
arrivals for right of entry will begin probably on Tuesday. 

Meanwhile the problem as regards the cargo coal, consigned 
to Lloyd‘H agents, is being considered by the Ottawa authorities. 

No Indians have been j>ermittod ashore e\on to buy stores, 
the ship’s purser during all necessary catering. 

Hundreds of the Hindus of Vancouver attempted to reach 
tire ship on boats but were lurttod back and they are now not 
permitted on wharves. No definite instructions regarding the 
disposal of the vessel have yet been received from Ottawa ; but 
immigration officials have been told ti enforce law to the latter. 


Trans- Persian Railway. 

London^ May US, 

Lord Lamington raised the question of the Trans-Persian Railway 
tie declared that it would be the least beneficial eeheme for Persia, 
tiiat it was oomipereiaily unsound and that it would become a burden 
np <be finances of India besides involving an increase 
in the military forces of India and greater naval 

protection. 

Lord Sydenham dealt in detail with a possible branch 
tine. 

Lord Crewe said the queitiou bad not moved materially since 
it was last discussed by the Lords in dune, 1!)12. Then Lord 
Mofley had demonstrated the imp* licy of a blank refusal to disouRs 
the suggestion. The Sociote D’Etudes had not been able to 
proceed very for and regarding the meaning of Sir Edward Grey's 
words of May 19tb, that he was “prepared to agree to such ex- 
tension" be meant only leave to survey not to constroet. 

A railway system to develop Persian commerce was aav)th 0 r 
matter altogether and if a number of small lines were constructed 
combining trade centres they might suddenly be found a consider ■ 
able jiid to tha Traus-Persian line already built. The Government 
had however already made it quite clear that whatever railway 
were tuade any continuation towards India remained an Kbsoluti-ly 
reserved question and unless they agreed it eonld not be made. 
They had also made it quite clear that they were hound to exercise 
<M>ntrol in the ports of the Gulf. With regard to the suggestion for 
« line ending at Bunder Abbas, the Hessian view was that the 
4oly effect would be to abstract from Russia a portion of the trade 
which legitimately belonged to her. Certain diwjussions had taken 
but no daffnite conclusion on that snhject had so far been 
reaobedt From the point of view of the development which the 
Government had most at heart the construction of lines inland would 
foe commercially more effeotivo than great through lines and prefer - 
able from ihe Persian standpoint. 

TibctAQ Trcwiy. 

London, May 2P. 

According to a telegram from Peking to tho Daily VpUgt^ph 
tile British and Chiutse delegates in Simla have initialled a draft 
nf the 'Hbetan Treaty. It provides, says tlio telegram that Great 
Btitaio and China shall have represeutati^os in Lhassa and 
gjfea to China undisputed sovereignty ui outer Tibet, mcludiog 
Koko-Nor. 

London, May 2S, 

A mewtage the TimM from Pekit?^ says that the Tibet 
CenveotloD has been initialled. It is nn^mtood that oompdete 
Wtttonomy of Tibet p roper has been recognised. China is entitled to 
i^niaiu a Beefd^ent at Lhaasa with a suitable guard. 

A Btmi-autoBotoous zone will be constituted in Eastern Ti’oet 
wbqrein Chinese position will be relatively mucli stronger. The 
correspondent adds that it is disappointing that he has not been able 
to learn that provision has beer, made for the establishment of 
j| British Resident at Lhassa. 

/ London, May 26. 

' fimta says that Rossia has assented in principle to a 

potiay of noo-intelrfersncc regarding Tibet. 

Wi reference to the- Tibet negotiations, Reuter learns that 
Airtlling hjiis can be signed exe^t under 

WlifoAft^ns which do not conflict with the provisions respecting Tibet 
A "gf^Rnasian OpfoteAtioii af ' 1907« These con- 

t tlona of ecKaseToria tha object of disodssioa with tbw Russian 

OTarniMot.'^ , ' . / 


/ • 


Our London Letter. 

fjondon, May 8, 

Thk Political Sitoatiok. 

Tho political situation during the week has undergone no sub- 
etantial change, though the prospects for a peaceful solution of the 
Irish problem arc decidedly brighter, so far as one could rightly 
judge by the political atmosphere. Tho Prime Minister has already 
met Mr, Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson and, though the Irish 
Nationalist Leader was not picseut during Mr. Asquith's “conver- 
sations” with Ihe Unionist leaders, Mr. Redmond has likewise 
pvrivately interviewed the Prime Minister. These proceedings, how- 
ever, must not lead one to supf/ose that the Government are negoL'at- 
iug for tlio acceptance of further concessions on their part, aS any 
step of that nature would produce a serious revolt in tho ranks of 
the coalition and Mr. Asquith has repeatedly warned his political 
opponents of tlie finality of his overtures. 

The f(»Il(oviug statement issued by Mr. Redmond last night 
renders the inalter quite clear, so far as tho position and the attitude 
of the Irish Party are concerned: — 

The statements which have appeared recently in most news- 
papers with reference to the renewal of “conversation" on the 
question of further cone csfc ions to Ulster are, according to 
his information, entirely incorrect. As far as he knows, no 
renewed “conversations” on the question of further poncessions 
to Ulster have taken place, and the statement that Mr. 
Redmond himself has been in consultation with Mr. Asquith 
with reference to new conccssioiiK is untrue. The position, 
of tho Iiish Party with reference to concessions has under- 
gone no ebango since the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Mr. Redmond is confident that the Honjc Rule Bill will now 
be proceeded witli rapidly, and will receive its third reading, 
and will be sent to tho Honse of Lords in its present shape, 
certainly before the Whitsuntide recess. 

So it is {»iain that any further “concessions” are now to come 
fiom (ho Opposition, if civil war is to bo jtrevented. The Govern- 
ment have gone to the very ext remo length of concjiliation that they 
reasonably and in fairness to their supporters could, and it is now 
For Sir Ed ward Carton and lji« friends to take advantage of Mr. 
.Asquith’s offers. 'I’lic door ot peace is yet open to them and, if they 
bale uuy patriotism still left in them, they wonld be well-advuHKl. 
r.o meet tho Government half way. So far, of coarse, they have not 
shown the least sign of their willingness and their genuine desire to 
MHjure peace, neither in speech nor in practical politics. As the eniJ’ 
of tho crisis is fast approaching, let us hope they would at last realissi 
the gravity of their attitude — an attitude which cannot but be deB<«‘ 
ribed as criminal — and face the situation in that tme spirit of real 
statesmanship that the country rightly expects in her chosen repra^ 
sentaiives on great oational questions. 

The Case oe Col, Azu Ali B*y, 

The .\gcnco Ottoman at Constantinople has published a state-' 
ment to the effect that the grant of a free pardon to Colonel Asia 
Ali Bey was due in no sense to foreign influence, but entirely to 
the msrey of the Sultan and the initiative of the Turkish Gorero- 
nient. 

This statement, which bears a strong resemblance to a semi- 
official. communique, is no doubt intended — and rightly intended — to 
counteract the effect produced abroad by the “knowledge” that 
British official io/luence has been exerted on behalf of the Egyptian 
officer. It is thus in conformity with the view I had expressed io 
one of my previous letters to the Comrade, a view that has beon 
seriously entertained by all those who are at all acquainted with the 
modern political life of Turkey, It is indeed a matter for regret 
that the above statement was not made a little earlier, before the 
mischievous agitation in the Press of this country had fully 
developed, but eveu uow, late as it is, it is bound to create a favoor- 
able improssinii on the minds of those who arc earnestly desirous ot 
seeing a strong and indepeudent Government e.stahlishod in Constan- 
tinople. 

It is fortunate that this novel method of outside interference in a 
purely domestic affair of Turkey ha.s miserably failed, in spite of the 
boastful attitude in the r<Me of the OoloueTs “protector" that has been 
adopted by the Times. Tliis journal has given its renders to under- 
stand that it has taken no little part in securing the acquittal ot 
Colonel Aziz Ali Bey and has tried its utmost to strain the cordial 
and intimate relations ihut have hitherto happily existed between 
Cairo and Constantinople, the reasons for which are obvious euouk^h. 
In both instances, and particularly in the latter case, the scheme 
has fallen to the ground. No sane Egyptian has ever seriously 
believedi that Uie case against their fellow- countryman was only fo 
“put-up job" and that the Colonel had been doomed from th« 
bi^niung of the proceedings, in spite of a formal court-nartiM 
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• tnm end farther th*t Great Britain or, to be more 

appointed to *7 succeeded in saving the life of 

All Nor Cairo for a moment auepected Enter Pwha 

the Egyptian officer, a« the readers of the Bntiah 

1 real had D^n . faithful aerticea to the aacred 

«.SLTl“,L, ),i» brnlUnt .ohi.r.in«Dt. on the •‘J" “‘“‘'5 


.tnnnoof the KirtPtlaOB aUQ niB l»H.Ulut .... 

oauae ^ iXm. hi» Sant achietementa on the field, hia extraor 
caoae oi ihibui, v,riiirflrv his wonderful power** of organi- 

«n°"ro„ -!^ .hich boh- bo., fttonding to hi. dot... 

in v^ons walks of life — and that too, let it ^e at once said, diainte 
iMiedW and conacientioosly— have gained for him a position unique 
ir toe whole Moslem world. To attril.ute jealousy to a man of such 
L noble character— and jealousy towards an old comrade-at-arms. 

:ri»: i t-a w -ui boa. u;;, tr 

V kavA AVer believed in thi*^ roinarkaldo “theory. 

"^“ThJtKt win.in. th«t lh« d.lil..r.t. .tiempt ni«i. in th..co..ntr} 

lo .train i( not to —tonlly .h.tter, tb» lojrolty, th« pntnoli.m. th. 
to strain, ir n i Egyptians towards lurkoy has 

IS prov^ fniitol!" Ind -indeed it has incidentally brought alnut 
' V f F«riber strenirtheoing of the attachment of the [leoplo of that 

XhU 57.*”!!d*'comes^out ofevil.” It is, theiefore, a matter for 
saying that go^ the 

** h'dlriU of Islam when put to the test, has again proved itself great 
ioUdanty of 1 . -.tacks If Egypt had really shown the least 

enough to res, St . ie justice of those who had been 
nymptom of her disbebet in ^ 

appointed y e Inlam, the results, both political 

*oS»b... h..n di.Mtron. in moro w.;. than on.. In- 
^ 7! t-r^t^ernm. puhlidi.d in tl.« '/Vino from »c.mo nreponw- 

Cnfro tnd‘ notwithstanding lh« trwiacnt •‘imparti.l 
|i«q™rt.rain On by that journ.l . «l>Mial 

rapott. .nbmit^ to ^ ^ j,, b. driven to the .onchmon, 

~'T'”J^*?nvlf»tion that .noh an nntavourabl. .yn.ptom had 
on honest 1“^®* the Egyptian Moslems as a whole. 

vIT ant°anMgh agood deal of Mlow.hip. sympathy «d concarn 
NAotallyanoagh, a g« had not b—n th. raraotest 

i.*" poraihility „r th, 

Si’ “naiw ■'•.ir 

S'r^.Std^‘^5.ba.nt w.y in_^whio..Jh^^^ 

pi«|. ot domwUjt („„j „ iut«-(,r.n.. m 

!^.5:u;"vU^on.v-hntin^ 

throughout the pr< oeedings friendship and 

nopl^* Turkey win be ^ Great B^ain. 

ctiurtosy towards on account of h>r vast 

arhote relatioua with th «lwav8 been of a particularly inti- 

munber of kCcsnnot afford, in the interest of her own 

■lato liwacter; but s . .. . . p^,rmtt any foreign interference, 

•ovoreign righU and g t judicial administration 

fro«how«>ever in wWch'the T«rki.h Oovjm- 

of lh« Empire. ^ had lately become evident 

ment has lanored the floods o p 

in toe Britlab Press, during A is Ah Bey • tnai ^ ^ 


in tosBritlahPre«.dunngA^^^ Cabinet haa so rightly 

effeoUve metood ^ . ... j Anti- Turkish ooiojwlgn 

««bbrf th. I'''""-;**'™. X w hop., .n.»«d iu 

i, th. n«w.p.p«r. of t^.. jl^linj'wilh tli. naw T«'k«T ‘•'•T »« 
i.mlnd.ogth«« thj^ .xMiltnt moral nnd.Tlying th. do.Wn. .il 
as much bound by he in their treatment 

'‘minding one’s own buwnew as iney 

*' fairly and impartially 

A Muslim anb}e<« ^^^^tain crimes and duly 

triri by a r"*-" 

sentenced. He Um Sulton’s legally constituted advisers—. 

on toe recommendation id Urn 8 ^ ^ 

which is a not unramtoar p^t^^ ^ the Tntkish authorities 
•Thaw the matter *'7’ The host of “consclenUons 

afe oonoerned, too inclde number is legion, whenever Tut- 

i^JiAa” in U -“'r to P-Mi- 

.,,*^or" and “homan” virtara. « aoon aa 
Ij dwaoMtral. “>* ' ,* in ,hioh that. h«^ bw, an 

Ui»p btoome aoioalntrf ***"^ . b, *,11 adviaad t. tom 

aUagad miawrriage of joaliM abro . j .g, Britiah poiwraipM 

*3 rtWttian towd. .«h d«t,-i,rt«d hi 


«ho«. ml.™ ara pr.l«>tly «pabl. of rnanaging th.ir own 
due regard to the proper administration of joatice, law and 

.fiwtic. and faitplay, like '-•''“"‘J- f JTT u nn^ 
Briti.h Empire it«lf .hould «>n.«)».ntly hret b. nd of jdl .to n^ 
and its defects —social, industrial, economic, 
these energetic and lofty humanitarians in England 

engage themselves in the gigantic task o putting their 

highly sensitive fingers on the pulse of the entire mass of humanity 
in the universe. 

(!uinkhk .JouRNAi.isTio Enteui'iiisk 'N Lokoon, 

A new note iu London jonrn.li.ni i, .ounded Y. rm™ 
of a Chin.« jonrnal, printed in EnglUh. bet ed.tod by Wo Cb.n« 
gradual... The title of the paper la the Clune»e 
apimar monthly at a .hilling nnd the M.y nuiuher .. JMt o^. ^ 

i,mrn.l i. a (mrely Chin.* enterprUe bemg ™ 

.nanag«l entirely by native, of Chin., who.. ™ 

pr..enl.tioD to Engli.h remder. of .ccurate .nd inipnrUal inlorma- 
tion on the course of events in the Bepublic. 

Th. firat number eonUin. me...ge. of weleome from f^^d Bryc^ 
LordWillmm Ceeil. HU V UH* 

Hillier, ProleHeor Qile^ nnd other., Mr. 

on impre.»ion» received during her recent v,.,t to Oh.im Mr. M 

Hung Ming conlribntee an ioteresl.ng nn.ly.l. of thn »P'"‘ ” * * 

cZL people; Mr. WiUon H.rri. de«rlh., the »»* ‘"i 

the Amrlo-Ohineae Friendship Bureau; and the 

Anine"r.«n.i«eatr„mtheUto4, of . eympathefc b„.. on th. 

whf>le, severe critic the record of the Young China Par y. 

The editors, Mr. Wong Anincey and Or. W. G Chen. ^ 
lK>th received a Weatorn ednclion. Mr. Anmoey bntng a gradual, 
of London University «nd Ur. Chen a Pli. U. of kale. 

An interesting departure i. being projected in the "''fP* "A ^ 

cmiional diKueeione or critiol.n» of Bntiah affnir. ';“™ 
p,intofview. •■E„gU.h people are very jf. ^ 

aentatire, “and we think they m.y be .ntereated eometime. to retol 
what wo think of them.” 

The C/imsM •« published from i2. Hillfi«l<J Eoad, 

London, N. W. 

Thk Kis’fi Rkcbivks Inoiah Owickbs. 

p tA ’^;."Lr(o«- 's 

ch.rg;),t'’d the’toUowing King-. L.di.n Orderly -’'"gJfS 

pr...n/«l to Hi. M.jeety by Li.ot.-Co. Btr J. Umi^^JSkoM* 

(Political Aide-de-camp to the Secretary of State tor India) . 

Uiealdar Zaman Khan 26th K. 0. 0 SrT’ofw 

Abdur Razzak, G3rd PalamcotUU Light Infantry, 

Major CHr. Wigram (Equerry in Waiting) wa. in altendato*. 
How BniTiau 8i.iTi»ii»K «AK* THiiin 8r»Kc«»a. 

to, lUrjJ »' -“7 

r«i*hrtiut..«.t to ynur reader., MpwnaUy dorm* th.pr.-W 
»cat« stage of the poUtioal situation. 

^ %W ^ ®MmM 


Varawo ..r toft House of Oommotts — Mi’, 

X.t least two members tne raoum h«nd to* 

lewir V notes in short nana. 

“,l'r““f.qf‘pUo»hfnP«..-W^^^^ -4 ^ 

relying upon a copipns phonetic mannsertp . ^ 

Mr.A«,mth,th.g-f^P««-»7j,^^^ 

conciseness, commits Lasions he trusts to the - 

'rBelfhor. aai. --''-‘r’-r ^ ' 

ment on the b«k ol “ ‘^i“^;rttl»oiit not- (•“•P* qiw***^" 

e«nveai«hL of lite school of owitof^v V 

Mr. John Redmond, tl» . bat he i^pewritly rs^Ksej v 

most effective when he . tothb uMpiriitiott of t£e momenW^f? 

toe danger of trusting wUrtlyto^j^J^ «Min»,oripl. 

t .ho-m. h.^ , 

Uiie ♦‘asids*” 
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"T. P./* at becomes Uie experienoed joarnalist, scorns such ad- 
Tentitions aids, and might have difficulty in deciphering his own 
manuscript if he ventured to rely on it. 

Mr. Jeiemiah MaoVeagh the Irishman, who delights tlie House 
with his humour no less than his ability, baa never been known to 
write any of his fatuous jokes down on paper. Ho has them docketed 
in his mind to fit every occasion, and between rite seriouHness of his 
argnments he brings them out to point a moral and adorn a tale. 

Mr. Winston Churchill not only carefully prepares bis m-*re im- 

E ortant pronouncements, but actually commits them to memory, and 
e may sometimes be seen buried in thought and pacing one of the 
long unfrequented corridors deliberating with himself on his next 
•Iterance. 

Lord Hugh 0 ecil is another politiciiin witlj a weakness for com- 
mitting speeches to memory, after which Tie rarely uses a note; but 
his brother. Lord Robert Cecil, is more promiscuous in his methods — 
and, strange to say, more elTective. Mr. Lloyd George “thinks out” 
his line of speech, but relies on his store of ocltic imagery for his 
phraseology. 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland, one of the most humorous aud 
most delightful of speakers, never seems to prepare anything or to 
use any note, and the unprenieditaled Birrellisms flow from him 
like water over Niagara, aud at a rate that exceeds the widest of 
•peed limits 

Mr. F. E. Smith’s speeches are carefully prepared, and many of 
his epigrams are suggestive of the midnight oil, but he uses notes 
very sparingly, 

Mr. Will Crooks, a natural orator, never uses notes, his eloquence, 
bis humour and his pathos being entirely spontaneous; and the same 
way be said of Mr. Keir Ilardie, though few would ever accuse the 
doutaman of hnmour. 

Mr. John Burns always aims himself with a inass of statistics 
M)d other ammunition, and to that extent his speeches are carefully 
prepared; but he docfc not place much reliance upon notes or 

mannaoript, 

Mhb, Bbsantk’s ArVEAl. Al.l.OVrKO. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Moulton, Lord Parker, Sir John Edge, 
and Mr. Ameer Ali, has, on the question of jurisdiction, allowed 
Mrs. Annie Besant's appeal from a judgment of the High Court of 
Madras in the litigation respecting the guardianship of J. Krishuamurti 
jand tl. Nityauanda, two Hindu youths, who are being educated in 
England. 

Mr. Younger, K. C., Sir Erie Richards, K. C., and Mr. R. W. 
Turnbull appeared for the appellant; .Mr. Kenworthy Brown, for the 
respondent; aud the Lord Advoeitto of iSc* tlauJ, Mr. W. R. Blieldon, 
«uid Mr. W. Ingram for the two youths, who had been added as in- 
terveners by Order in Council. 

The facts of the case, as revealed before the ladian Courts, are 
no doubt quite familiar to your readers. After the. euit was removed 
to the Madras High Court, where it was heard by Mr. Justice Bake- 
weW, •• everybody is awart?. the learned judge bad declared the 
le^ndeni to be the guardian of the boys, and had directed Mrs. 
Beaant to hand over tlic custody .-f the boys to the rospondent, 
thrir father, on or before May 26 , lit 1 8. Mrs Besant appealed from 
that decision, but the appeal w IS dmussed b} the Chief Justice and 
Mr Justice Oldfield before whom it was heard. 

Mr. Yoflinger, K. C.. ctmtiuned his argument mi the pireliminary 
question of jari»»diction. Mrs, Besant had contended Iwfore the 
Indian Courts that the High Court hid no jurisdiction over the 
jiCfsonB of infants other than that coofeired by the Letters Patent 
of 18fi6 and that the T. otters Patent gave the High Cour« no power 
to make the decree appealed from. 

Th« Lord Ohauaeilor, addressing the Lord Advocate, si^ that 
he aaderatood that it was stated on Monday that the boys objected 
to wtnm tw India. 

Tha fiord Advocate. ---That is so I am glad you have given me 
•• opportunity of stating expressly and clearly iheir position. They 
are pairionately -desirous of staying in this country and extremely 
•veree fw® India. 

The Lord Chancellor asked the Lord Advocate whether be had 
eatinfied himself personally that that was so. 

The Lord Advocate replied that he had. 

>U the close of Mr. Ken worthy Brown’s argument, the Lord 
<lhanceB<^ amd that as at present advised hia view was that the pro- 
njBe^ifgtl in the Gonrt below were altogether misconceived apd brought 
ia )a4irHifig for®, and for that reason ought to fail, without prejudice 
t^ inr further proceedings which the father might make in proper 
■fowttl'. ■ . 

" Mr. Renwnrriiy Brown asked whether the difiSegIty was that the 
< riittU not represented in the Conri in India. / 


The Lord Cbaooellor. — It is more than that. The boys not 
being represented, the issues were not properly framed, and the mind 
of the Court was not properly directed to the true queation, but it was 
not (he fault of the Court. 

Mr. Kenworthy Brown said a great deal of attention was paid tv 
the issue. He added that the boys were under the extremely poworfnl 
influence of Mrs. Besant, who occupied a position in the TbeosopbL 
cal Society, which made Iier word law. If their Lordships had come 
to (he ('(mclnsion that the proceedings in the Court below had been 
iitiK(‘oucicvcd Itc did not wish to occupy their attention further. 

'i'he Liird Chaooellor said their Lordships had made up their 
minds as to the course they would Uke. They would hnmblj 
advise his Majesty that the judgment of the Court l>elow could not 
stand, for the reason — the only reason — they had discussed that day. 
Their l.ord.sbips would give Ihoir reasons at a future date. 

The nuestion of costs was reserved. 

OutKNTAi, Stuiuks : Loud Cuuzon on thr Scibit of thk East. 

A largely attended meeting was held »t the Mansion Honse oir 
Wednesday afternoon in support of the scheme for establisbiog 
a school of Oriental Languages in London. The Lord Mayor presided 
aud (he company included. His excellency the Persian Minister, 
Lord Crowe, Lord Curzon, Lord Redesdale, Lord Lamington, Lord 
Sydenham, Lord Ileay, Lord lucUcape, Lord George Hamilton, Lord 
Peel, Sir Montagu Turner (Chairman of the City Executive Commit- 
tee), Sir W. Anson, Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir A.T. Arundel, Mr. Abbas AU 
Baig, Sir George Birdwood. Sir Stanley Bois, Sir Reginald Brade, 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggreo, Sir Edward Busk, General Sir E. P. 
Chapman, Sir Valentine Chirol, Sir Ernest Clarke, Sir Willia® 
Collins, Sir Homewood Crawford, Sir Louis Dane, Sir Algernon Firth, 
Sir W. E. Garstin, Prof. Gollanez, Sir Krishna Gupta, Sir Murray 
Hammick, Mr. F. Begg (<^hairinan of the Council of tin* London 
Chamber ofCommcroe), Sir Lancelot Hare, Dv.F, Heatli, Sir Frederick 
Lily, Sir Charles Lyall, Sir Phillip Magnus, M, P., Sir Carl Mayer, 
Sir T. Morison, Mt. A. C. Morton, M. P., Sir .1. 1). Roes, M. P., 
Mr. C.H. Roberts, M P., Sir Frederick Robertson, Sir Felix Schuster, 
Sir John Stanley, Sir T. Vesey Strong, Sir Mark Sykes, M. P., Sir 
Henry Wilson, the Sheriffs and several of the Aldernten of tlio City, 
and chairmen and clerks of various City companies. 

l.ord Curaon pointed out that Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy all spent considerable sums on centres of Oriental study in 
their capitals. Great Britain, which ruled over nearly 400.000,000 
Eastern peoples aud had commercial aud diplomatic relations with, 
400,000,000, besides a trade with tlie East amounting to 
£200,000,000 per annum, had no such central institution. We had 
no machinery at all in t^his country for tea^rbing acquaintance with 
ideas, traditions, customs, and beliefs of oriental peoples. 

In making a strong appeal to the iCty to supplement the snppori 
already provided by the Treasury and the Govornmeut of India, Lord 
Curzou said that they would make a great mistake if they thougbi 
the men who went out to the East could get along all right if they' 
merely had a smattering of the native tongue. In the case of a maB. 
in charge of a tea or rubber plantation knowledge of tbo language^, 
customs, and habits ut the coolies under him would save many a row 
— and rows easily occured under so.^h conditions — and in the long; 
run their firms would bo saved largo sums of money. In the moroan- 
tile sphere, unless the training such a sohoo) would give was provided 
for their a.sHistant8, the would see the spoils of their commercial 
onterprise taken away, as they were already being largely taken away 
m the Far East at this moment by their active and indefatigable rivals, 
and most of all by tbe Germans. The meeting commended to the 
commercial community of the City of London and to the general 
public an appeal for the necessary funds. 

Lord Crewe said that the balance of expert opinion was strongly 
in favour of Ungnistio study being undertaken her«>re young otficiala 
went out to the East, while the fact that an iucieasiug nuiul>er ol 
Indians were familier with their language literature, and history im- 
pressed upon them a reciprocal obligation, 

, Nbw Inuiak BanaisTBRs. 

Wednesday night last was call night at the Ions of Court, wbeo 
tbe following Indian and Burmese gentlemen were called to the Bar: — 
Lincoln’s inn. — A. P. Basu (certificate of Honour C. L. E,, 
Eaeler 1914), a Vakil of the Calcutta High Coott; Mobamed 
Khairuddin Hagg, M, A., H. C. L.. Punjab University; Maung Sein 
Daing, Downing College, Cambridge; Vinayak Ganpat Rao B. A„ 
L.LB., St. Jrdin’s College, Camb. ; Haroon Khan Sherwani, B. A. 
Jesus College, Oxford ; M. C. Ghose; T. Chhibbar, Edinburgh 
University; D. Nanda M. A.; R. 1). Javeri; 8. C, Gupta; J. »l. 
Mugaseib, B. A. (Honours) Fitzwilliam Hall, Okmbridge; M. P. 
Loke; FaaalElahy; M. V. Desai, B. A., LL. B., •' ombay. 

Middle Temple. — Syed Jamal Hyder Warisi; Raghn Nath Singh; 
Baehir Ahmad; Isher Da.sMadhok; B, G. Kane; T. C. Kesava Rao; 
Dina Nath Oantam. 

Ory’s Inn. — 8. B. Vaidya, B. A., 8t. John’s College, Cambridge; 
Nibal Singh; B. B. Bhagal; C. V. Dharraa Rao, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity; Aodul Ali; Ramaan AU Bhaloo Velani; Sir Prakasa, B. A.^ 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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the ll<*ii8e of Conifuons, dated 7th 
August Ihl^, a lleturn hoM been pub- 
lished iu the usual form with a view 
to keep the British democracy well in- 
foroied on the subject of (1) wars and 
or beyond the Imrders of British It«di i 


to AK Addreaa of 

Exact 
Iteration''* 

ibfUtary operations on 
iffl which the Oovernineut is engaged; (2) the causes of such 
♦ars or operations; (8) the locality iu which troops ofteratcd; (4) 
itiba reHulls obtained; ^5) the tmnibers approximately f)t the iroops 
amployotji; (6) the e,<>st of such wars or oparatiohs; and (7) 
Hie amount of any conf riUuiion towards sudi ciHt from Uie 
Bniikh Treasury. Kortunalely for India and for her neigiibours there 
very nearly a clean bill of honllh for tlm (iain.)U(}nnium 1 1)09-1 Dl.8, 
Coe Only exception bting the Abor expedition. The Heturn tells 
tti iflth coniinoodabln brevity and clearnfss that the .Vbnr 
Bxpeditioifary force opnsieting of 2.o00 troops and 400 Military Police 
operated on tlve Korth Mast frontier in Pihang Vallry, ,Vbor 
ifeantry, between October 1 9 1 J and April 1912 and that the bid of 
#0tta amounted to Ha. SIdiO.OOO, towards which tho Briiish Trcaanry, 
aifehurae, contributed nothing. When wettirn to the column: “(.>bje<it 
of the Operatipua”, we are told, as, of course, we knew, that they 
ware onderUken “to exact reparation for the murder of Mr. 
**W11lianiaon and Dr. (iregorson by the Mutaong AlKirs.” We hope it 
wUl not be accounted to us as tlui height of brutality to 
l^nt out that each of the two aforesaid lives lost cost India 
wiore than ten round lakha in cash aud our troops and the 
Abora a good many more lives than two in kind. And the 

>*1^aautta Obtained”? We are informed that “the tribe was com- 
•^plfttely snbdtied after two or three small a«.*fions and the capture 
••of their et<MKades, and the murderers wera delivered up*'. When 
the Abor expedition was being arranged, we had asked the 

Gorernment a single and a simple question, but in vain. It 
will serve no purpose to refer to “ Christiess Oude” that 
wants a life for a life. Christeudotn has worked itself free 
from the abaokles of turn-lbe-uther-cheek policy, even if 
lla men of affairs had ever heeded it at all, But granting that 

W life must be taken for a life, and putting .m this doctrine 

ihe gloss that more than one life may be taken tor a life 
whan it happauR to he a case of a neighbouring country 
people and ttot of follow-sabjects in tlie nasne State, we must 
ai^ least satisfy ourselves that the life taken for wluoh wo aie 
to taka many more lives was taken without any justtficatioa. What 
Wma Mf* Williamson, a servant of Oovernmont, doing in the 
Abora country bej^ond our hordorR when he lost his life ? We bad 
aakad thia qnestion throe yoais ago, hut no answer was then vouch- 
•afad. May wa mA ask it again when Mr. Lewis llat\»>ari has 
waUlcly fopudialad the delilHiratc iubuhordinatiou of Mr. CoriSeld 
ra Somaliland and it, in epiie of sustained “Imperialist “ agitation, 
ftill impanitent? Fltd not the MulUh doiierTw castigation like the 
Abor after catting of Mr. CorHcld ? Why no reparation exacted? 
And had the iireitige of the white rulorR of India to Im eetablished 
Wnly among the Abors? Wehe tsere not Tibet and China also in the 
kiMAground ? Again, evna if Messrs. Williamson and (iregorspn 
never lost a hair of their heads, would not the ciremnstances 
that arose towards the and of liOrd Mlntf/s r<y;ntr and that indnoed 
IiOfd Hardinga’s government to revert to the system of Chief Oom- 
■dssionership under more direct oontred of the Uovernmeut of India, 
^ya oorapelied (lowrnment to “maka things hum a bit*’ on the 
JTortli East Frontier? When will Western diplomacy learn tocali^ a 
iqpade a spade? It is some oousolattoo at least (hat the Abor Expediti- 
hoary Force was not called a “Mission” and the real object was oot 
dRiqfnised as “to civiHse ,tbe heathens and bring peace to them”. 
0u the whole exact rsparatioa” is good! ' 


It is trna that many even among the edooatad Indiana^ iotanatad 

in politics do not understand mnoh Hlhni tbs 
’'Domettu: arrangements concerning the d^posal of boai- 

Arranffemenu '* oess in the India Office. But it is equally certain 

that the Secretay of State for India and none 
else is the person primarily responsible to the .King and to Parliament 
for the good government of India. He is the principal and the Governor-* 
General in Council is the agent, as Mr. Montagu had clearly 
stated in the House of Cotninons on a memorable occasion three 
years ago. Naturally, therefore, India is greatly concerned in everything 
that is likely to atfect the nettlcment of Indian issues placed be- 
fore the Secretary oi State. It is true that he is an autocrat^ 
in tiieory at least, aud Mr. Birrcll once envied the autocracy of 
I-ord Morley. But. even autocrats are susceptible to inffuencea 
and it is distinctly against the intere;its of India to allow the 
Secretary of State to lie powerfully inHuenced by individual mem- 
bers of his l.'ouncd, who in the majoriy of cases are retired Anglo- 
Indian officials with .settled views aud inclinations often at variance 
with those of Indians. A Secretary of State not particularly dis- 
tioguished for taking an independe nt line of action now proposes to 
divide his Council into departmentw with a member at the heed 
of each, instead of none committees of two or three, and we in Indiaf 
who have some idea of De{>artroenta]isni and what havoc it playi 
with Council Governmeut, naturally feel anxious. The two Indian 
members, who ate not always chosen for being “experia” in tbo 
bureaucratic sense, are aide to represent Indian points of view 
by a method of pn niviiHiion and combinatiou on all quentiona 
bef )re they are hronglit bvlcr'- the (’ouncii, and even if ^tbey are not 
brought before it. With a clear demarcation of departmenta wr 
sliall be splitting the India Office into more or less watertight 
coiuparliueots in most of which the Indian point of view will nut 
be represented. Moreover, Indians have their own viewa about 
the method of selecting the Indian members adopted by the Seo^ 
retary of State as well as about the proportion of the Indian, 
English, and Anglo-Indian members in the Council, A CoDgivtui 
deputation which, so far as we have been able to asceitaio, shares 
on the question the views of the All-India Moslem Ltagae, has- 
trtvelled all the way to England to lay its .views before Lord 
Crowe and has made tiu.s an important part of its programme. Lord 
(.'lewc, toi;, hus reverted to the jiraotico of liU predecoseor and 
also his own earlier practice and h^l^ not only received the deputation, 
but also promised to coxsider their representations carefully!. 
But if we are to Kdieve the Pinntcr, the Bill “is merely ooa- 
“oerned with a reconstitution of domestic arrangements affecting 
“the disposal of biLsincss in India Office," We really adqure diw 
oflanguage of our contemporary, “Domestic ArrangVmeoiftl** 
Is'ut it sup(M’b, exquisite, delicious? Bu( U not the entire busiDcas 
of Indian adiuiaistratiori a “Doinestie Arrangement'*.' 


No ONK would seriously argue that Indian Mussaliuans have not had 
a share out of ilia “gen* ral awakening” that 
The Moslem these piping timis are said to have pcodooed 

Communal Work. in India; and if the testimony of the expert 
psychologists of sundry hoes oouota for any- 
thing, they have had more than their legitimate share quite receotlyr 
and have almost “awakened" too much. Apart, however, from the 
ontward symptoms of this awakening, which have alarmed their' 
“friends** a good deal, there are few other signs to show that thay 
have been really restored to a foil, healthy, wide-awake cunsdouaneMu. 
If “awakening" means anything, it means that a community er a 
group of people has b«guo to realise its wants and make serioue effovta 
to provide ways and means for meeting them. Hae the Moalem 
community become thoroughly alive to its needs? It is^ Qo dbubt,' 
true that some sort of general feeling has grown up among MommI- 
mans that all is not well with them. One also heara 41^ iifiil 
clamour of effort iu some places. The Mushm Press, loo, it raoM 
with eager voices pressing to be heard. Bat a earefnl atndemi ed 
Moslem affairs would discern little useful purpose in all tht li^ 
discussions of the hour, no method and no design, in nw 

serious, iutelligontand systematio effort to study, clucidatn^ siml aolvt 
the faudamental questions relating to the progress of tbt 
Much of the literary energy, that certain recent drcimiftllumes htVf 
called to birth in the shape of Moalem journalism, it rtmting to Waiito 
along unproductive channels— in interminable aitd kehteltm dtM 
about first principles, in tbe rehabiUtatioo of eg^todtd mytl^ iw 
sentimental adulation of imposaiblq virtue ^ equity tbsnrd dtmdxir 
elation of impossible evils, in personal ^rimgh^ ren^Hs and stiil|fiu 
It seems as if M^ssidmans have not yet aettltd eyeti the. gs^Mhpilir 
of communal advance. Everything/ .Ihtt.. f < mid| 4M ii - ' 

to be an open question still, and evwy tmmmao!||| 
generalising with tremendous fbrynnr th4^ t^tara^ 
democracy is beginmng 'to he /To«al,'itmd 'H i^ 
if it'Oriee aloud;for ;kno:wjfdlge/tdd,.,fi^^ 
that il^ genuine and li«|i||^liiti «i^ 
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as the oracles of Delphi, which bustling persons of certain mental and 
moral density set tbemselres noisily to decipher for the guidance of 
the whole community, is said to have spoken when, as a matter 

of fact, some perplexed souls inquire, in earnest but broken accents, 
about the right path and the ultimate goal. The anxieties and 
oncertainties of the mass of the people are exploited in some cases 
with ruthless thoroughness. They nro turned upside down ; they are 
paraded as popular veudicts. and the process cuds finally when the 

^ gets back its doubts stamped as its own mandates by the eager 

interpreters of its wisdom. We wish it were possible to teach these 
busy exploiters of Muslim democracy that their ceaseless spinning 
round oomronnal perplexities ig leading nowhere. We wish they 
conld nnderstand that what the masses of the people want is real 
gwidance and faith. The masses arc alire with a genuine desire to learu, 
to know and to do. They want direction and a fair amount of assu- 
rance that the path they are asked to tread leads to salratioii. The 
duty of the Moslem Press is to try to supply this great need. The 
main lines of work have already been laid down. The piogramme 
heeds no recasting after every week or month. Even the discussion 
about ways and means has not been wholly unfrnilfnl. What is now 
want^ is to press every individual into active service For the bnildingof 
of the future. Quest for ideals and principles has lasted 
long enough in all conscience and some “discovery ” has already been 
made about the first and last things. It now remains to fill in the 
plans of reconstruction with details, to devise suitable methods and to 
co-ordinate effort. The field for constructive work in the develop- 
ment of the Moslem coiomunity is vast and the Moslem Press should 
give the lead by helpful suggestions and encouragement, by intelligent 
discussion of questions needing elucidation, by focussing opinion on 
matters requiring public attention and organised action. 


Wb conld name a score of matters of topical interest to the Moslem 
community about which, however, the 
Literary Contribution* Moslem Press discussions are either vague 
to The “ Comrade. ” and inconsequential or voilent and ste- 
rile through partisan bitterness. They 
generally lack intelligent interest and earnest efforts lo reach 
practical conclusions. In this respect, however, journalists are not 
wholly to blame. They cannot •obviously go on delivering their 
obiter dicta on a number of topics without wearying themselves aud 
their readers. What they want to say on a subject is said once or 
twice or even thrice, but they must in tlie end turn to other topics 
from sheer exhaustion. Tbe real, sustained and fruitful “discussion" 
of important matters is not brought about in the editorials but in the 
correspondence columns of a newspaper, in which oersons interested in 
particular subjects state their points of view and conclusions, ot argue 
disputed points and thus help to create real public opinion. We 
have often invited <^;nr readers, some of whom are persons of remarkable 
gifts and therefore quite competent ti* offer helpiul advice or criticism, 
lo initiate discuseioua in oar columns on current matters of public 
int^cst. Our request has, however, been seldom fruitfnl of great results. 
We do nit, of course, mean that we receive few literary contriiru- 
tioiia tor The Comrade. Our daily mail bag hiings dozens of “letters 
to the editor" and other manuscripts for poblicatioii, tb« majority o.*’ 
which are net at all suitab'e for the p»rpose. Tlicy nro either 
lengthy “essays" on things in genera! or huge and tzreaUdess dis 
Bertatione on quite trivial affairs. The art >f newspaper correspon- 
dence baa not yet fully rlcveloped in India. The casual coi respon- 
dent ha« yet to learn that be would lose not an atora of his weight and 
effectiveness if he says what he wants to say in as lew v<mc1s a>-; possible. 
He soioetluies needs to be reminded that be is not tho first man in the 
world who has discovered the “iiuj<>)rtpnce” of a cerialu “subject," 
Bud that he needs not therefore introduce it to his feilow-mcn by 
beginning from the birth of creation. Weregret wo way Irave caused 
aome annoyance to several correspondents by ouv inability t ) accept 
their contribtttiot.fi. hot wo would request, them to exercise greater care 
io the choice of their subjects aud to state what they l*avo to say in 
BB brief • ^ greatest desire is to keep 

our column* always open for the discussion of matters 
of real public interest from all possible standpoints. 


Wl nre 8^ ^ propesa in England of our dietinguiahed 

fellow-countrymen who have gone there as 

Bir Wilham Wedderbnrn gave them a 
Tit-ftilrfurt on the 14th instant and a conference was held after the 
Among tbe distingnisbed guests that oaipe at least to 
ow Wends by breakfasting in their company, if not to Uke part 
the sidMeqtient conference, we notice with pleasure the namsa of three 
Indin, Sir Basil Scott, Sir Benjamin Robertson and 
& K. 0. Gopta. On their arrival in London aopther high official, the 
Gharubal, hnd received the deitgates.y Webavea (Bstaot re- 
2tMdi|hnttwolBdb]i8 had onee dpona limn gone to Bngdnad 


where they were being asked to dine with some prominent Englishmen, 
including some former Viceroys and Lieotenant-Oovernors. An 
eroioeut fellow-countryman of theirs, who drew no salary from the 
Indian Exchequer, was only too anxious to take them by the hand 
and show them every hospitality, when an Ogre, called the Lord 
Chauceilor, turned the beautiful dream iuto a nightmare by objecting 
to his participation in a “political dinner." Is it really true or 
RIO we dreaming? 

Ih closing bis Resolution on the Revenue administration for 
the last year, Uis Hononr the Lientenant- 
Unavoidable? Governer of the United Provinces obser- 

ves that during the year tbe Hon. Sir 
Duncan Baillie R. G. S. I., and the lion. Mr. G. A. Tweedy will 
retire from Government service “ inflicting an almost irrepar- 
able loss upon the land revenue administration of tbe Province." 
It is a relief to know that the loss is only almost irreparable, 
and olio knows, in fipito of the official assumption to the 
contrary, that no one is absolutely icdispcnsablc. But is the lose 
absolutely unavoidable? May we nut hope to secure an Exe- 
cutive Council for the United Provinces in time to avoid the 
“almost irreparable loss"? Or will the Council have to wait 
till Sir Duncan Baillie and Mr. Tweedy have both left and younger 
men can take their place ? We thought the only thing the Connoil 
was waiting for was the departure of Sir John IJcwett. Is it pos- 
sible that the II. P. Government’s alleged aversion to “young men", 
of which one bears so often, is insincere, or does it apply only to non- 
officials? 


Thk dramatic news from Albania throw little light on the real tangle 

of the situation beyond making it clear 
The Situation in Albania, ^hat the affairs of that unhappy land 

are in a thorough mess. Since the Concert 
of Europe decided to preserve the individuality and integrity of the 
Albanians by turning the province into an independent principality, 
there has been little progress towards the establishment of civil 
government and peace. Even some of the boundries of Albania 
yet remain undefined A Protestant German Prince bas been 
imported as its new ruler,- but be commands lit lie allegiance in hia 
new kingdom and the task of settling the people to peaoefnl and 
ordered reconstruction seems to bo well beyond his strength. Hellenio 
.•nlrignes set early ou foot a general revolt in Epirns which, led by 
officers of the Greek army, declared for autonomy. There have been 
wholesale massacres of Moslem children and women as well as of 
men, and unspeakable atrocities have been committed by the Epirota 
revolutionery bands. The “protecting " Powers have looked on 
without moving a Huger, and now it seems that the Epirotes hava 
been pacified by the grant of extensive concessions regarding tha 
formation of their own gendarraery, language, education and ap- 
}K)intvnent of Christian governcTS under the guarantee of the Powers. 
’I'ronble is also brewing on the northern frontier. Montenegro 
has proceeded to occupy the Albanian districts assigned to her by 
the Concert, but tbe population of these districts, almost entirely 
Albanian, detests Montenegro and would not submit to her rule 
unless it. is crushed by force. On the eastern side some of the 
most fertile districts of Albania have been torn out of the Principality 
and handed over to Servia. The Albanians of these territories are 
being harassed and persecuted in innnmerab’e ways. They are being 
forcibly eiocted oat of their homes and their lands. The stream of 
refugees frc/tu across the Servian frontier is oonatantly pouring in- 
to Albania bringing harrowing tales of misery and distress. All these 
factors have combined to exasperate Albanian feeling and a spirit of deep 
rcstlessuoss and discontent with the existing state of things has been 
growing among the people. They arc feeling injured, maimed 
and helpless. I he independent, proud and sturdy mountaineers, 
who are never known to have forgiven an insult or suffered quietly 
a wound to their sel'-respect, feel bitterly the humiliation of their 
present position. Their civil affairs are in chaos. Europe has 
imposed upon them a supreme authority for which they can have 
little love and respect. Their own leaders are either fickle and 
selfish or feeling the heavy weight of pressure from interested Powers 
which has rendered them powerless to act. In the oircamstances, 
what is now happening is natural and intelligible. Essad Pasha's 
mysterious arrest and his deportation to Italy is a coup that can 
not be expected to pass off without an aftermath. He is b 
powerful chieftain, perhaps the most powerful Albanian leader 
who can make or mar the future of his country. He is not a man 
of unimpeachable record. He is wily and astute. His services to his 
former roaster, the Sultan, were tunted with gross infidelity. His 
loyalty to his own country is questionable. He is ready to play for 
bis own handis under any master. For sometime he was the protdge 
of Austria-Hungary, and received Prince William by loudly 
swearing his allegiaooe to him. He baa now fallen out with Uie 
Prinoe, and has oontrived to become the favoorite of lUdy. Whe- 
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ilter Jfl hi« j>r«iMeot qaarrcl he i» io the right matters little. The 
aitnatioa the episode has prodneed is fronght with serious pos- 
nbllitiee. Albanian cabinet has resigned. Thousands of Moslem 

AlbanUoa hate marched on the capital detemiinod to have their 
demands accepted. The Prince first sought safety in an inglorious 
light tf) an ftallari steamer. Saner counsels have, however, prevailed 
and ho hsm come back to his palace to negotiate terras with his en^ 
raged subjects. 


Tua (Iccjiu ls .jI th ^ Moslori) Albanians are significant and the 
rn >vemcnt behind these demands Keems 
Modern Demand*. to be formidabb?. The Albanian Moslems 

demand the restoration of Moslem rule, 
but if this be irnpossibb', they will place 
their destinies in the hands of ICiiro{)e again trusting that .some 
solution of tlie difficulty will bo found “in ■.•onformity witli tfieir Ottoman 
charactor and religion,’* In some places Albanian flags have been 
torn down and 'I'urkish flags hoisted. We can easily see how the 
Correert will treat these demands. Its ‘ honour” has already been 
oomrnitled to a certain solntion by the appointment of Prince 
William, That solution has well-nigh failed. Ilut the interests c i 
Austria-Hungary and Italy demand that no otiier solution should 
be tried but the one which they have helped to devise and w ioh lends 
itself magnificently to the success of their respective difdomatic 
ames. Albania has been allowed to come into existence as an in- 
epondenfc State, not beoanse the claims of nationality arc held sacred 
and !nvi<dab1e by the (Tiancellories of Europe, but because only an 
independent Albania conld furnish a convenient huUdring ground 
for the Auatro- Hungarian and Italian designs in the Balkans and 
the Adriatic, It ia these ulterior designs that have led the Powers 
to impose an alien ruler on Albania. Otherwise, the easiest solution 
of the diffioalty would have boon to let the f)eople choose their own 
rnler. The Albanian nationality is composed of various creeds, but 
tfao most considerable portion of it is MmhIcui. It is, therefore, trie 
Moslem Albanians, who far exceed their brethren of the (Jatholic 
and the Hreek faiths in number and strength, whose views about 
the government of their country slionld have l)een predominant. 
What respect and allegiance can a people entertain for a ruler who 
does not share their traditions and their faith f The Powers osten- 
tatiously claimed to have avoided the possibility of rousing crued 
jaaloasiea in Albania by fixing their choice on a Protestant Prince. 
Tlhey have well-nigh brought the country to the verge of anarchy by 
this macb-fiaunted device. The Prince remains in splendid isola- 
tion, unable to cororoand the esteem and oontideuco of the people, 
lie cannot catch the national imagination or inspire popular enthii- 
fflaam. A stronge, magnetic personality, racy of the Albanian soil 
or which, at any rate, can arpea) to tbn intimate sympathies of 
the race, can alone become a strong, rallying symbol of Albanian 
aovweigntv and unite the people for the pivrposes of common 
nationulife. The demand of the Moslem Albanians for Moslem 
ral« is the gennine national cry of Albania. Her difflonUies will 
not end till this demand is aatisfied. The demand may be suppressed 
by the weight of an international force that may be sent to vindi- 
cate the authority of the Concert, bnt It would be the barest bypooricy 
to claim afterwards that Kurope strove disinterestedly to preserve 
thO Albanian nationality from dcHtjrnotioo and give it a chance for 
iddependent life. 


A l^ 0 RTNfO 9 T ago we had complained of the lad lack of hnmonr 

in our erstwhile bright cvmtemporaiy, 
Prcitign or Piune ? Punch, when it hoped to raise a langh 

oat of the following : — *‘Oil baa tarn 
’‘dieouvered in Somaliland, and if is rumonred that the Govorameat 
'*ia at but about to realise that its obligations to oar friendlioa demand 
*'a forward move i^inat Um Mullah". We had charaaterised 
thU as part of the mdreet otinKoonpIaces of the East. And now 
few the fnlfilment of the JPwu'A prophecy and the proof of oar 
oonttiUon. On April SSrd in the Sonae of Commons Mr. Fell 
aeked the Secretary of Stale for the (Vlonies “ what step# 
**W(We beingtahen to.do away wi^ the a nsatisfactory position which 
** prevailed at Berbera and in British Somaliland; i/As laas aware 
attt Jnendljf fuifthe were hfngf korcied ly the Mud MtUlah 

**inc«iaaa% and on? tiwopa peonad in at Berbera; and that the whole 
*‘peintihn was detrinentu to the pestige and position of this ooantry 
**wijbh Vdiole of East Africa*’. Who oan doabt after this the 
of our **friendly native tribee” or the madneee of 
tto ^Mad Itoltah”? Do not our friendlies got harried jtud when 
we get w frei^ aecess of altrdem,. and'doet nM) the Soaudi MnUah 
^ow diattnel rigni of being non compof meatie in harrying then 
nnd WMhindittg naofonr prestige and poeition in the whole of . Baat 
Aftieh fnijt at the moment when We have atmA oil f Mr. Fell i» 
gnite right in nahiag Mr. Hareonrt “ if he intends to do nothing 


“but wait for the death of the Mad Mullah* . In the compelling 
interests of eugenics — our latest deity — we mnat wait no longer bnt 
kill the madcap, tbns preventing his propagatioc of other Mnllaha 
equally “Mad”. Mr. Fell and the Punch humourist must both be 
happy at the reply of Mr. Haroourt that “we are taking immediaU 
“action”. A “friendly” in need is a friend indeed. 


Mk. Asquith, speaking at the 5 1st anniversary dinner of the 
N«W8j)aper Press Fund, posed a nninber ol 
The Utility of searching questions as to the value and titi- 

the Press- lity of the press in public life He said 

that there were a number of problems in con- 
neetioo with the rniatiori of the press and the public upon which 
it would be tempting to enlarge. Some of them, in his 

opinion, might form fitting questions in an examination paper for 
the Civil Service or for ()Osts of distinction in the Universities. “For 
‘ instance” lie said, “this, I think would bo a very interestiag inquiry; 
“Which institution would a democratic country more readily 

“dispense with, its Parliament or its Press? Or, again and thia 

“is a les.s drastic snggession — would the world be better off or 
“worse off if for a liiuitod time, say for a fortnight or periiaps 
“for a month, there was a complete and universal Hupresaion of 
“newspapers? Or, if J may put another problem, there ii? the 
“wider question which must soinotimes present itself to ev.ry ro- 
‘•fiective mind. Does the press of the world on the whole do more 
“good <»r harm? I am far from sugge.sting that upon anyone 
“of these issues, if they were submitted to what is now a 
• fashionable and favouriUi form of suggested .submission — what is 
“called a referendum — you would carry with you of the total votes 
“polled a large and a workig majority. The only thing 1 shoitld 
“stipulate would be that the votes should be taken by ballot,” If 
a democratic country found itself forced to choose bewoen its 
Parliament and its Press, its I'lhoice would be determined by the 
is8txe.'< of a free fight between the journalist .and the demagogue. 
Opinions would naturally differ as to which of the two protago- 
nists is the stronger, but there is some force in the con- 
lontion of those who hold that the detnagogue is a pampered creation 
of the press and would shrink lo a little measure if he were 
deprived of nownpaper “puffs”. No one would disput<i the fact that the 
press has grown to l)c. an immense power in the lives of mo- 
dern doraocraoles, though it is not easy to determine how 
far it is a power for good. Life of high-presaure has deprived 
the Imsy industrial democracy of to-day of all leisure to think for 
itself. The press has become its thinking organ and provides 
it with ready made opinions as the ontfitter’s establishmeota 
provide it with ready made clothes. The press caters, so to speak, 
for the intellectual hunger of democracy, ft manufactures views and 
distributes them on wholesale principle. Its (mramercial basia allows 
room for the growth of much that is evil. This is a pai t of the price 
that the existing organisation of democratic society has to pay. 
Whether there is a possibility of the growth of a new proeftaa 
fur the wholesome, unadulterated creation of views and opinions 
and their easy di.stribution. it is for the future to discovor. As 
things are, the suspension of the jjre^s for a fortnight or a 
month, even if it might make life easier and freer iq the end, 
would starve the mind of th? democracy and even demagognea 
would find their uecupations gone. 


Th* first number of the Sikk lietnen', a monthly started froin Delhf 
with a view to promote Sikh interesta, hoU^ 
The “SJkh Promise of an interesting f uture, and ii go^ 

Reviefw”. of care and energy seem to have goM to 

its production. The publishers hsve set be- 
fore themselves an ambitious programme, but there is no rUmtim 
why they should not work their way to some messart ef anc- 
oess if they have enlisted the support of the 
ed menjbers of their community and conduot the pedMUcal 
on proper lines. The Sikh oomihtfnliy, though suiall in niimhers* 
is not lacking in strength and oohesloa. It has recently ehmrie 
considemhle eiiei^ in the field of edtmetion. New schools are 
being started in different Sikh centres in the Punjeh, mcvementa 
for the education of woqien and so(dal . inform be^ifttgg^ 
yi^ tangible resnlts and the foture hioldU hrijtht pwiptela fw 
this ainriy oonummity. With the liberal Wp and^ l^^ 
tiM ®kJi edoeationat movement and otW intereetl have been c^iforaMy 
receiving from Qeverttme»t„the SHdul art alrendy iwdl alrfitii'lllip tl^ 
own amongst the pommi»il|ies' of the Fnnlalb' 

however, a tenlewey^ niooH mn^ tipthonhoed w 
the Sikh eommtinel patriot* te wrgi tlieir aeitsrian aiiiana 
ht due regard te the inlereim of otiier classes of tho people. 
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Id the lanj;uag;e qaesUsn, for ioatano^t, they have come to 
take an attitude that is hardly reasonable. They want to io' 
iroduce Panjabi as the language u£ the u nirts in the Punjab and 
the mediutu of instruction in public schools. The claim is obvious- 
ly oxlravagaut. Apart from the bewildering variety and the ex- 
treme literary poverty of the primitive dialect known as Panjabi, it 
should be remembered that tiie large majority of the people of 
the Punjab desire to retain Urdu as the official and literary langu- 
age of the province; and it is manifestly absurd to think that 
the whims of a small minority should l>e allowed to prevail at the ex 
ponse of the important interests of a great majority. The Sikh 
limrieiv places the advocacy of Panjabi in the forefront of its 
programme. We are afraid this will^only add to existing racial 
hittorness without promoting the true interests of ti«o Siklis them- 
selves. A couple of articles in the Ueriew, in “whiclj peculiarly ’ 
violent attacks have been made on .Vurang/.eb, the Great M )gha 1 
and the “Great Turkish ( Moghul ) Empire,” hardly breathe the 
spirit of imity and peace that, according to the publishers, has been 
the inspiration of their undertaking. They not only offend 
against the ordinary canons of literary taste, but also bristle 
with flagrant bistorical inaccuracies and misstatements. The Moslem 
rule is described rs “the rule of tyranny and injustice,” I'he Moghal 
Dynasty is spoken of as “the tyrannous Moghul” and so forth. 
Aurar»g/eb is said to have starved his father to death. All this 
passion and violence and garbled histoy are indulged in to vin- 
dicate the purity and grandeur of (iuru Tegh Hahadnr. We 
have no wish to say a word against the (»urn and hie political activi- 
ties. But we put it to the educated Sikhs themselves: flow 
would they treat a man who, under the cloak of religion, is 
found oBgaged in seducing people from their allegiance to their 
lawful sovereign ? Gnrti Tegh Bahadur, as a political revolution- 
ary, was no more than « rebel and n soditionist and it is a 
wonder to us that Aurangxeb gave this man, so dangerous to 

the peace and security of a part of his Empire, such latitude and 

inflicted punishment on him only after he had tried all v)ther 
peaceful means to dissuade him from his unlawful courses. Our 
Sikh enthusiasts perhaps know the fate that would bo 

in store for a man who flouts the authoriiy of the King-Emperor 
in India to-day, who tampers with the loyalty of his army and cows 
disaffection among his subjects. It is only fair to admit that 
Auragsob, whose name is occassionallj sought to be bhxckened by 
politicians who sometimes create history, could have raad»' short work 
<?f the raditant sect that at the instigation its i 'aders was 

becoming openly mutioous and laying waste tiri country 
aide. But he chose to be tolerant and forgiving. And the 
reward that he gets for hi^ tolerance from th'* latest exponent of 
Sikh interests is a shower of invw’itive and abuse. 

Verse. 

T*P«Hr. 

Not £ft(iele«8 garlands of Pierian Howerw 
As, for Apollo's brows, the M uses twinf’i 
By sacred streams, who.se living waters shine 
’Mid ehanned groves and amaranthine brWers ; 
Nor yet stieh blossoms as, in bounteous showers, 

FiUl from the Muses* siKttlcss hands divine 
Upon the Poet when, like maddening wine, 
love’s etistasy his ravished soul o’erjjowers, 

,’Tis mine, 0 Heaven dwrn, at thy feet to lay ; 

But withering leaves and fading flowers that gpow 

In dunt and heat along life s ooitimon way ; 

. Mjtoi with the trailing weeds that keep them lo w. 
Binh as they are^ t^^ bounty may 

Bid them, perthanee, with blow. 
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The N ew Leaders of India. 

\V K endeuvonred to show in the throe previous articles under 
the general heading “Young India”, bow certain influences peculiar 
to Indian conditions affect the development of the Y<'UDg Indian’s 
personality from the cradle to early nmiihood. We sketched 
in brief outline his home environment, hi,-; s. hool atmosphere and the 
life he lives in (he college. It would lie tolerably clear even from 
tliese fragmentary sketohos that the development of the character 
and mind the young educated Indian is a very unsatisfactory 

process, and in the majority of eases he enteis life after his inner 
race has l)een run. How to save India’s youths from a sort of in- 
tellectual paralysis and their ojdimism ;Vnm an irrotrievablo loss 
of vitality and zest, is a problem with which we d^* not propose 
to deal at present. The ultimate solufion of it would seem to be 
in the direction of a thorough reform of the methods and system of 
education now in vogue in this eonntry. Most ()f the intellectual and 
moral puzzles of the ^’onng Imliau aii-e from the nn.settJed state 
of Indian society Western thought and enlture luive let loose vast 
destructive for.;es and old social value.s and standards are in eoullict 
with the new. The younger generation has to face all the muddle 
of a duality in social doctrines, and the luirden of picking and 
choosing the essentials for a '’om])lete social reconstruction is not a 
light one. Wliat is called a period of transition is a very painful 
and trying ))rocess— it is the travail of a new birth. Those that 
happen to be born within titis j)criod are mostly the helpless instruments 
of i remorseless process <d' change — they are thoroughly used 
up for the ends of tlie future. They do not know whither they 
are drifting, they have to hear the burden and become the sacriflee. 

It would not, liowever, do to (jensole ourselves with the comfortable 
theory that the process would work itself out some day without any 
meddling on our part. The will of man is the most effective force 
in Imvtmu things. It can bend, cltange u create circumstances and 
environment And tim trained, organised will and intelligence of a 
community are never needed so much as when it is passing through a 
period of transition. Eff.)rtB that are InMUg made in India to-diay 
to organise public, will and intelligence are not yielding very satis- 
factory results. The defect lies in the type of education which is 
producing tlu' new generation of educated Indians, whose intellectual 
confidence lias, in most ca.ses, tieen shattered in the process, whose 
.'haracter is not 0 (}Uh 1 to the task, whose efforts are half- 
hearted and whose purpmes are dim and Heeting. The only remedy 
is the organisation of a thoroughly national system of education con- 
trolled mainly by the people themselves. 'I’his is by far the greatest 
need of modern India. Political and social activities would ho com- 
paratively Barren of good results as long as this root-problem of Indian 
social reconstruction remains unsolved. Inspite of the havoc wrought 
by the existing system of education, there are enough men in the 
ranks of the eduoated classes who are intellectually virile and have 
a clear conception of the problems of Ymmg India, its doubts and 
fears, its mute tragedy, of tlie smouldering embers of its faith and 
aspiration. Their gaze is clear, but their purpose is not yet set. 
They preach abundantly and even with a note of passionate protest. 
But they hesitate to act. This is the one serious failing of Young 
India. 

The progress of modern education in India, though not very rapid, 
has been oonsiderable. It has been of a sxifficiently long duration 
to judge it by its fruits. The rate of educational advance has varied 
amoDgst the different oommuoities, and the position of the Moslem 
community is the most backward in this ro«q>ect. But the general 
growth of education has rea<rhed a fair level even in the backward 
«y)mraunitie8 and all the progressive movements in India are 
being mostly ins^nred and controlled by men who have received modern 
intellectual training. It would not, therefore, be out of place to 
attempt an estimate of the new leaders of thought and action who 
have come to preside over the destinies of the Indian jieople. 

The diversity of religious creeds in India has naturally created a 
diversity of outlook in the people. Their ideals, history, traditiona. 
racial ohaMcteristics and teroprameotK display a great variety aad 
have brought into existence different needs, which are in some res- 
pects mutually irreconcilable. The Hindu’s conception of the past 
and his outlook about the future are not identical with those of the 
Mussalfnan. Inspite, however, of the vast racial, historical, and 
eulturml differences that divide the various communities of India, 
the great sodlat problems that confront them alt are in essence the 
same. AB dike have to bring themselves into harmony with the 
new conditions of things, to recast their respective social 
systems in tlie light of a new set of ideds which, the modern civilisation 
blw evolved, nf needs of the vaiions comiiHmitiee may vary in 
degree and may reqmre ^fferebt methods of treatment, but they are 
identical in origin. The main tasks of the Hiodn and the Moslem re- 
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fomen depend for their execution on eimiUr qnalitioe of character 
•od mind. The e^^cial problem of both the oommanitiea is one of 
adaptation. The loadera of the new moremenU, be they Hiodns or 
MuMtlmana, alike need trained intelligence, strength of pnrpose and 
powers orgauiMatioii. They alike should itavc a perfect grasp of 
their past efforts and ideals, a thorough familiarity with the efforts and 
ideals of the West, a capacity to choose and judge, and a I>old 
initiative. They are alike snl^ject to similar political couditons and 
certain other broad intiueuces from which they cannot tour themselves 
away. 

Ilie Voung educated Indians, who hare entered life and 
begun W take responsible part in the’saffairs of the country, are 
hampered by limitations of similar character, irrespective of 
race and creed. The obscure stresses and confficts of the period 
of transition bare stamped themselves on their characters 
and minds. Most of them have been irremediably mangled 
in personality and are condemned to bear the affliction of a 
dull sense of failure at their ineffectual lives. The few that have 
emerged fro i. the process of " oducatiou” witii comparatively sound 
hearts and minds, lack courage and capacity for sustained endea- 
vour. irresoluteness, indecision, roadiress to temporise, nervous 
fears t(» face consequences a/id lack of courage to take risks are 
the besetting failings of Young India. These arc weaknesses of 
character, that has never passed through the bracing rigours 
of action. The Young Indian is mostly a giant in theoretical 
speculation, lie shrinks from coming into grip with circurastan- 
cea. lie would never try to Iteud them to his will as long as 
he can help it. It is not, therefore, surprising that ho often 

! ^row8 into a merciless critic of things in general, idealising about 
mpOHsibilities and shielding himself from the little, necessary, 
aggressive things which constantly thrust themselves on his at- 
tention and which in their cumulative effect have the utmost 
hearing on the welfare of the people. His love of delivering 
theoretical judgements explains his dislike of all practical efforts. 
In fact, botli are the symptoms of the same malady. 

Nothing tantalises the young educated Indian so tuucli as the 
old type of communal leaders. His dislike of their ways amounts 
almost to derisive contempt. The fooling has grown much more pro- 
nounced among the younger generation of educated Mussalraans. 
Yet little effort has been made by the impatient young enthusiasts 
to come forward and set an example to t)i«> old “despots" of how 
things should bo done. They shrink from accepting re.sponaihii;ty 
in any direotiou. Their capaiuty to suffer abases is phenomenal. 
They let things go on, and while they keep on a ruuuing Are of 
angry oriticisin at a distance, they would not m )ve a finger to put 
a stop to the senseless muddle. They seem to think as if it were 
no concern «>f theirs. It seldom occur s to them that the affairs of 
the world have to go on, that mere gnimbling has never set human 
affairs aright, and that if they do not take active part in the direc- 
tion of the affairs of their community and country others more active 
and self-reliani tlian they nnisl needs ooulrot and direct them. What 
right have tliey in such a case to complain of the follies and errors 
of those, who, whatever theirliinitations, have certainly much greater self- 
reliance and sense of duty than their more preltmsioiis critics? The 
young educated Mussalman is often heard to couiplain of the way in 
which his oominimily conducts its politics. He calls it a .silly gamr in 
which men, with private axes to grind, are playing at obsolete “policios” 
with antiijusted methods. Why does ho not come uut to the front 
with bis better methods and better policy? He speaks with scorn 
of his oommunit^'t, educational conferenceR. If lie tiiinks he has 
enough capacity t<> make these activities fruitful, why does h« hold 
back like a guilty thing from showing his band.” Me thicks little good 
has com© out of tlu: ' Oslera educational nvivement for wemea. Why 
does he not try to rescue tlie ni(»veuient from coll a{>8e and put more 
life and vigour into it ? Thero are scores of other matters about which 
he is dissatisfied and never lose.s a safe occasion to denounce those 
whom he oonwders to be generally renponsihle for the ills of the 
community. But his communal patriotism stops short at des- 
iraolive criticism. He does not care to move an inch from his attitude 
of critical negation towards some praihicsl gennine effort for posi- 
tive achievement. He looks 90 at absurdities, errors and even 
oorrosive evils with paasive resignation. Ho has enough sense to 
•ee that things are bad. Has he no sense to realise that they might b^ 
Qome iofinitty worsa? And does he think that they can be made better 
by dint of aspiration? His attitude is daogerons, for it is producing 
a depressing atmosphere in which the frith of the masses in the 
efftoacy of ameliorative effort and action is beginning to be undermined. 
He ia producing an intelleotual and morri fog, in which things 
of vital moment seem to be indbtinot and vague. Of what use it is to 
talk of progress and reform when one has lost discernment, when 
one can not dietingaish the white from the black, when one has no 
eomrage to faos diffionlties in doing what is right. Tilings 
nay go on as they are, when all that ia baa to be. It ia 
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equally nseleM to talk of absnrdity, error and evil when tiwril ia no 
positive passion for troth to crush absurdity and expose error and 
no morri wrath to uproot evil. It is not sorely from sneh a tem- 
porising, half'heart^ race that men of heroic statnre would arise 
to redres-s the woes of the Mnssalmans. Men of resolute purpose 
and clear vision are needed who are ready to act, to suffer and 
to achieve. 


The Press Act and Proselytization. 

In the course of the now famous judgment of the Hon. Sir 
Lawrence .Jenkins in our Pamphlet Case his lordship had sridr 
‘T noognise the force of the argument that the Act (the Press Aet) 
“is now being applied to a purpose never intended*’. But 8^ 
Lawrence {lerhaps forgot that intentions, like everything else in 
a hot climate, expand enormously. Although the Hon. ^ Home 
Member was the author of the new Contempt of Court Bill and was 
therefore extremely careful of the respect due to a judgment of 
three of the seniormoKt Judges of the Calcutta High Court, he 
nevortbeless pointed out to the learned Chief Justice that he had 
misinterpreted Government's intentions in passing the Press Bill of 
one of his predecessors into law. But unless the Hon. Member 
accepts our theory of expansion in relation to intentions, he would 
find it difficult to justify the application of the Prwss Act to the 
two religions papers of the Mussalmans in the Punjab, the Ahl-i’-Hadem 
and the Badr. 

Let us first take the case of Ahl-i~Hadee». Last year the “Newal 
Kishoro Press" of Laliore published three small volumes of a book 
or tract in Urdu entitled I ebat-i^kaffara (Proof of Atonement.) 

Its author was Rev. Thomas Howell Bashir, Pastor of a Chnrok 
belonging to the Christian sect of the Church of Eugland. On the 
cover it is indicated that the publication was a rejoinder to objecdone 
raised against the Christian doctrine of Atonement. The preface uakee 
this still more clear and we learn therein that a Mufti Sadiq Sabeb, 
who was a Christian for a time, once more became a Mussalman. 
and as aich delivered a lecture on the dr>ctriDe of Atonement when 
Kbwaja Kamal-ud-din took ths chair. The author says that lie bad 
asked the Kbwaja Saheb’s pSrmission to question the lecturer at ths 
end of the lecture which was withheld "on account of Uie obstinacy 
and bigotry of moml>ers of the Ahmadi sect," and he was thus pre- 
vented from making a rejoinder then and there. Sometime after 
this the Mufti, who had lectured, published a book eailed Kafu’-o, 
(Atonement.) Ths three volumes of Rev. Howeirs book, hbut-i- 
Kajj'ava, are, we are here informed, a rejoinder to the leclitre and th© 
book of Mufti Sadiq Saheb. As regards the Christian doctrine of 
Atonement, we need say nothing as it is too well known, and we do 
not think any one would accuse us of injustice to Rev. Howell if we 
said that it is rather difficult for auyone to discover a new argument 
to prove this doctrine. Bnt the way in which the old argnments 
can be presented are innirraerable, and whatever merit Rev. Howell 
ooujd claim could only lie in the presentation of bis case. We have 
no desire to set up as a coutrovorsialist or even a judge of ruck 
polemics, but we cannot refrain from saying that Mr. Howell’a 
methods are certainly not Ohrist-Hke, even if they are Ohristiae. 
We do not know how Christianity is benefited by referring to the 
Prophet of Islam as having in his heart “the seed of crin which is 
calM the Devil’s part", which was repeatedly taken out by the 
Archangel Gabriel and equally repeatedly grew again. Is th© 
doctrine (>f Atonement likely to be proved to the satisfaction of a 
rstionalist by saying that Mobamed “frequently remained in sub- 
jection to Satan and Sorcery"? Wliat relevancy has th© following 
in a discussion about that Christian doctrine: — “Notwithataiidliig 
“Gabriers endeavours to remove it by repeated washings, .the black- 
“oesa of (Mohamod's) heart, which was the seed or sparmaioaa ©£ 
“sin or the Devil’s part, could not he removed ; or perhaps Mohamed 
“ubed to blacken his heart by not guarding it and repmbsdlly earn- 
“mitting sins." Or take this as a sample of the Reverend |eo^Maa*1i 
style of argument : “Mohamed was caught in the vapour of 

“Hell In the battle of Uhad Mriiamed • toc^ 

“knocked off besides receiving other wounds. All this was Virited apoo 
“Mohsmedon aooonot of his sins with which he wai loaded riU Me 
death". Turning from the Prophet to his frith and to hia fcllovere 
we get the following:^ — ^‘*The Muserimans and theia divines who emsH 
“mitted the oritues of adultery and theft, did tP aooordtng to the 
“desire of Mohamed and behind the ecreeuiof. 'There is no god 
'* but Qod (the first pari of the Mosteih formula of lri(h)i . . Throiqdt 
'Hhis (Utamio) teaehwg, not only <fid the nmnber cd Morimu ;|M(beti- 
“iutes inorewmin tiiia world, but Paradise also was filled with Aeere 
“and glUlmoM and behatna a . quarter foil of hrothelri^ Take aaoririW 
Mmpli^“It is the Motemedeb fonftala of foith wMrii ikotonl^ 

“egos a rianec to rin, hut ia alab aatfog as a d^eerike pill' lor iariak 
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in the digestion ol sins. And enoonreging people to ain bejond 
**«Msnre (mc), in practice^ thanks to the Mo^medan fonunla of 
not only are the brothels and the bazars of the towns filled 
**inth Moslem women who repeat the formnla of the faith, bnt the 
^^Is have also been filled”. 

It has been said that there is never a controversy about religion 
bnt religion is a loser. For ohr part, we cannot ignore the necessity 
of religions controversies, and missionary religions cannot avoid them. 
Bnt the history of the preaching of Islam offers nnshakeable evidence 
fw the belief that the example of lives well lived and the few words 
whispered earnestly at moments when the soul expands and yearns 
for truth and comumnion with another sonl, are far more effective than 
all the religious controversies in the world in winning trne converts. 
Possibly Itev. Thomas lloweH's schonie of conversion is quite differ- 
«nt and he relies upon vituperation of this kind for giving him the 
converts he seeks. Obviously it*, does not matter to him a bit 
whether his proselytising methods wound the religious feelings of the 
Mossalmans or not. But it is too much to expect that the people 
whose religious feelings are wounded would remain wholly indifferent 
lo Rev. HowcU’b vituperation. "'Footh for a tooth and an eye for an 
•ye” supplies an obvious method of securing satisfaction; but the 
infuriated Mustalman is to a great extent denied this opportunity 
of easing his feelings. The Ohrittian theologian can denounce the 
Quran as a fabrication, and a fraud; but the Mubsalumn, although ho 
may allege interpolations in the Biblical text, is prevented by his own 
religions belief from denying the Divine origin of the Christian scrip- 
tares. Similarly, a Christian may call the Prophet of Islam an im- 
poster and an evil person; but a Mussalman’s religion 
imposes upon iiim respect for the personality and character 
of Joeus Christ as a Messenger of God. Obviously, therefore, if 
a Moslem the dogian, no matter how incensed, offers a reply 
to Christian abuse ( f the Moslem Scriptures and the Moslem 
prophet, he can only (leiionnco certian Christian doctrines which 
regards as the creation of later ghjusators of the Bible and 
J6s«is Christ’s claim to divinity put forward not by him but by a 
large majority of bis followers. It is only wit bin these limits that 
Christ or Christianity can be criticised by Mussahuans. This must be 
clearly understood, for on this hang the cases both of the Ahl-i-Uaihen 
and the Bwh-, both of wbuh wrote their peccant articles as rejoinders 
tt> Rev. Howell’s book on Atonemeiit. To take the case of tbo 
Akt-i-Uadees. This paper, which is an important religious organ 
oi the Moslem sect of “the people of the Tradition,” understood the 
Christian doctrine of Atonement, to be as follows: — 

Our (ibrifitian friends beliovc thnt sin i;i divicted info two kinds— oripiriai 
and Mil against the law. Thoj' define nafiiral sin in this way: 
lUximse man is the son of Adani. who committed m'n, every son 
of Adam ia KinfnI by antutc. And tlie ain aKainst law they detini; 
fhuH; that diH/l-ixliem e to Divine law in uln. By fh.r'se (wo sup- 
positi-.MJM definif'oiiK they conriude that .lemif? was not j^tbe Hon of 
Adam, heeausc he wen home ordy t'f woman and Uia, conseijiienliy 
tu; wuH the Hon of (lod Moreover, an he d'd nothing against the 
law, he WU3 sinletss a id cun. therefore, atone for the sins of all 
matikital. 

The Ahl-i-tiad/ceK had attacked the first part of the Chrivlian 
•rgnment in a previous article on ‘.lesus of the Gospel” in which 
it had sought to prove from the Christian Scriptures themselves 
that Christ was the offspring of the union of a man and a 
wosian, and can, therefore, be no more devoid of “original sin” than 
nay other person born of sticb union according to the Christian 
Hootrioe of Original Sin. In tbr article which drew upon it the 
wrath of the Punjab Government not a word is said even remotely 
anggeatiog that the writer believes Chiiat to be a sinner, and all 
^athohas permitted Ivimsclf to do with reference to the first part 
of the argument is to quote these three facts from the Bihie: 

f know it is HO of a tnitb ; but iiow idiall man be just with G<xl > — Job 
ix, 2. 

■Fur there is m>t .1 just mnn upon cj.rdi. (liMt, doth good ami fiiur.cth not.-- 
Rc-clesiaHti^s.- - vii, L'O. < 

U we H&y wo hare uo niii, we dcccivi ourHcivcM acd tbi' tru'.ti is m>t in 
iw. — I John i, 8. 

We are not hero concerned with tlie merlli! of the coiitroveray ; 
Imt can any one say that the roelhod of controversy adojited by tbo 
JUdri Uiidm is not in glaring contrast with that chosen by the 
Chrbtiao Pastor? It is not tor a Mussalman to abuse Jesus Christ, 
hot he can argue that those who infer from the eircun stances of his 
huthhie freedt m fn^m sin and from that ihe doctrine of Atonement do 
•o by ignoring passages contradicting these claims which the Bible 
itself contains. This is indicated by the title of the article itself; 
"♦Atonement in the Bible: Was Jesus oj the Goapd Sinless?” 
italics are aurs.) Ue then goes on ; 

If for the sake of argameut, we suppone that he was born with(HU father, 

, Uiat in no way prov.is the point of our Cbrietian brethren, because 
it U» written in Job xiv. 4 : “Who eau bring a clean thing out of 
. an unclean? Mot one;” xv. J4; “What is man that he shouW bo 
" clean? and he whkh is born erf a woman that he ahooid be 
righteous?” 

iThe writer also argues that ♦‘woman is more sinfol than mao, 
she did sot rin bereell alone, bnt iQd^i6ed Adam to ein,” 
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and once more quotes the Bible: “And Adam was not deoeiredli 
“but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” (I Timothy 
ii. 14.) 

So mneh for the argument about Original Sin, and what is there 
here which is “calculated to bring into contempt the Christian 
“population of the Province”, as the Lieutenant'Governor of the 
Punjab thinks, or “wantonly scurrillous and offensive”, as the Sec- 
retary of Slate is compelled to describe? 

Let us now see whether the writer in the Ahl-i-lladeps has 
done anything more reprehensible in dealing with Christ’s sin- 
fulness or sinlessness according to the law. Once more we must 
bear in mind that the writer is not dealing with Jesus as the 
Mnssalmans know and venerate, but with “the .lesus of ?he 
gospel”. What he does is to quote texts from the gospels and, 
whether one agrees with his interpretation or not, it cannot 
bo denied that the texts can be interpreted in a manner 

which do not do justice to so great and holy a personality, The 
well-known text in Mathews : “T come not to send peace but a sword” 
etc, can easily bear an interpretation wholly different from that 
which Christians accept, and wo have no doubt that if an Indian patriot 
used such expressions to-day the policeiwould have something to say 
to him and the authorities of our colleges would certainily hold up tho 
man who boasted that ho had come “ to sot a man against his father” 
to public opprobrium in the interests of discipline. Take again Christ’s 
abnscoftho Pharisees and Scribes as “an evil and adulterous genera- . 
tion” and a “generation of vipers ”, We know what the Pharisees 
and the Scribes were like in the days of Christ; but have wc no Pharisees 
Scribes among us wlio can count on the support of officialdom 
when “Young hot-heads ” call them by names not half as abusive? 
Again, Clirist accused tho Prophets who had preceded him of being 
“thieves and robbers”. The writer quotes other passages and 

offers a running criticism of unequal merit, and finally cites Mathew 
xix. 17 “ And ho said unto him. Why callest tht'U me good? There 
“is none good but one — that is God”. So much for “Jesus of the 
Gospel”. But what of .Jchus as tho writer believes him to be. Does be 
consider him to be a disturber of peace and a man given to abuse of 
others, an ungrateful son or a brcJ.hei without affection, the author of 
vain prophecies and a teacher of dissembling, fond of loving women 
who were not related to him, and of wine drinking as, according to 
him, the texts cited by him suggest? fjct us give the reply in his 
own words. He concludes the peccant artiolo with the following :— 
“In short according to the decision of thcOldand tho New Testaments 
“JesiiH was sinful by ‘(.rigion’. and according to law. If be was 

“sinful he caouot stone for the sins of others, according to the Chria- 
“tion teachings. 80 Jesus can in no way carry away tho sins of all 
“Christians. Oirielinn friends, give up this unbecoming and fanciful 
“idea of Atoneinent and believe in the Holy Boo^ 

“which in a few but portentous woids calls .liisus ^oa of 

“Mary' illuattinns in this icorld and the world to come,!” 
And this, if you please, is “calculated to bring into contempt 
tho Clirirttian jinpulatlou of the Province”. This, of all things, is 
“wantonly scurrillous and offensive” ! The Christian population of 
the Province would lie brought into contempt for their itnchris- 
tian crmduct rather than by tl ( ir belief even in the doctrine of 
Atonement, l^ut i,s there no Moslem population in tho Punjab and 
did it never occur to the highly sensitive Government of the Punjab 
that it could bo iu'ought into contempt by Iteing alleged to be the 
followers of one whose black heart could not be cleansed oven by 
the repeated wasliings of an Archangel/ Tho Punjab Government 
has, to our knowledge, t^ken no ^notice of the Christian Pastor of 
the Church of Englaml who ultributod the loss of a tooth by the 
Prophet of Lslain .and other injuries sustained in the bottle ol I bad 
10 the sins of whii*h he core the load throughout his life and for which 
ho was caught with vapours of Hell; but it at once becomes alive 
to tlu? far reaching results of tho imputation- -and that too pointed 
nut merely to prove the absurdity r»f such inferences from the 
Bible itself — tlmt Je.sus died young and was crucified because 
he ^ was rude t > “tlie mother who kept awake for nights 
“that he might sleep, who uumy a time wont without meals 
“that be might eat and bore trouble that he inight rest in comfort.” 
Does not the Bible say; “Honour tby father umi m< ther that thy days 
“may be long,” and docs not Mathew tell us that “Jesus said unto 
“her. Woman, what have I to do witli you.’” Is not the argument 
at lea.st as good a.s that which accounted for the loss of a tooth by 
Mobamed in the battle of Jehad? It is true that perhaps neither 
one nor the other would give tho rival missionaries a single con- 
vert; but is Sir Michael O’Dwycr so little occupied with tho ordi- 
nary duties of administration that ho must teach missionaries how 
to convert as well as teach jourualislH how to conduct newspapers 
in his vast leisure? Again, even the prestige of Piccadilly has to 
bo maintained at the cost of ten thousand rupees in cash and a large 
printing press to a writer of poignant prose, but is not the honour 
of their women at least as dear to the Mnssalmans of the 
Punjab and has no law yet been framed and enacted to deal 
with a foul-mouthed “ traflficker in souls ” who ascribes the 
overcrowding of Punjab brothels and bazars to tho Moslem 
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WMb«nl*ii bfeU«f in the formoli: ‘'There is no ^ bat CKmI 

•Dd Mobemed is His Prophet*'! The Zamindar ^sll not eien 

j^QbJlsh ihe statistics of divorces in England, because that 
W^«Ud bHng the parest Anglo-Indian itt«id and matron into 
obnteiDjpi; but* Key. Thomas Howell Bashir, Pastor of the Chnreh 
of England could not possibly bring the Mossalmans into 
greater contempt than the world already feels for them by 

reason of their yearning for a Heaven of lechery and worse. 

This is no new case, for we have had all the documents 
(iottcerned with ns for a fnll six months. ^ Bat we awaited the 
r^nlt of the appeals of the Ahl-i~J1(kle(M to Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer and in the last resort the reply of. the Secretary of State 
to a question in Parliament. Both afe>^uow before us and 
they need more than a little comment. To the prayer of 

the publisher of the paper, the well-known Molvi Saoaullah of 
Amritsar, the Goveroroent of the Punjab deigned to reply after 
three months of deliberation and cogitation that Sir Michal 
O’Dwyer saw no reason to reconsider his orders regarding the secn- 
riiy. Once more he petitioned His Honour to reconsi ler his decision 
and pointed out that in his case it was not only he who was required 
to deposit a security of 2,000, as a publisher, but that the 
keeper of the Press also where the Ahl-i-Hadtae is priutod has 
been reqnired to deposit Rtf 1 .000, which amount, too, the publisher 
has b{Ml to provide. This, as he states, is against the practice of the 
Punjab Government; bat' evidently His Honour does not lielieve in 
the doubtifal virtue of consistency, and after another month's deliberation 
and cogitation expressed his regret that ho cannot accept 
the publisher’s representatioo. 

Thai, however, is nothing. The paper has furnished the “good 
oondnet" money and may lose it any day so long as the Press 
Act renuuos on the Statute Book in its present form. But 
the Under-Secretary of State to Mr. Morrell adds 

initnU to.injury. “The Secretary of State has read the articles and 
“^n only describe them as wantonly scurrillous and olTensive.” 
Whft shall one say to this but say he can only describe the reply 
a^ an unmitigated misstatement. We know our Enji^laod and 
ony Englishmen with their wonderful e^iuipment for learning 
Oifjental languages and their still more wonderful linguisttc aptitude. 
And we know our Secretary of State also. He is as incapable of being 
al^le to read the articles in question as the Lieutenaut-Governor 
of Punjab of writing them. What he has probably read is the 
English composition of a Secretariat hireling who can translate : 
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as^'O, destroyer of the garden root and branch” and who can sum- 
marise a long and learned thesis on the possibility of Virgin Mary 
b^ng a hermaphrodite in a few words as filthy and disgusting as the 
wertch himself. And that is how India is to be rated by the “man 
on the epot” and retained “on the floor of the House of Uommons !” 
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An Appeal. 


We have received the following appeal from Canada from 
Mr. Snuder Singh; — 

“ As there is a lot of misunderstanding about our movement 
and the position of the Hindus in Canada, I give below 
some idea of my labours sinoa coming to this country. I came to 
Canada in the year 19()'J with the idea of making my way 

like ao immigrant from any other country. I got the fever of 
get-rioh-quiok type as it was in the very air which I bruathad. 

“ But owing to the •grace of the x* 11 loving One I reverted to 
the teaching of my father which was ; — 

From tlio I'nrcal lead us to the Real. 

From Darkttess lead us unto Light. 

“Speaking about myself is repugnant h) me, but 1 find 

that I have to write of these things so that my friends and 
helpers may know exactly where 1 stand. 

“ Since coming to Canada I found the fv.xMtion of my 
countrymeo uncertain and pitiable in the extreme. With one 

or two exoeptious they had practioally nobody to help them 
in their time of ne«)d. Therefore I volunteerod for this 

service and for the last four years have kept at it since. I 

spent my time and wluktever money I could get for the 

advancement of this cause. The people of (Canada know me 
as three years ago ray countrymen deputed me and three 
other friends to interview the Dominion Government at 
Ottawa regarding the admission of the families of my country- 
men. I have si nek to this mission of service through g<wd 
reports and avU reports and through thick and thin, knowing 
it to be a serrioe to God and humanity. Sometimee it seemed 
that even the mother earth beneath my feet gave way, but 

this much I know and am fully certain of that God has been 

kind to me and ray mission. 
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“Ovwrithfeeand a half years ago vrben everjthmg was darfc 
and I was laid up on account of a very eerious iilnesS 'diia"t» 
overwork and mental strain, kind friends to whom I oatt asfvair 
repay for what they have done for my cause, took up the mm 
on our behalf. With their help pod active co-opmratkm aik 
English paper called The Aryan was launched. I never soliidlea 
for contribations, for verily did I believe that God will see ter 
the needs of his people. In fact many a time I have refoasd 
financial aid offered to me for the canse even in this country. 

“ The Aryan was kept going for more than a year letting the 
poblic know of our trials, shortcomings and saccesees. Two 
years ago the thought came to me to go ahead with the 
scheme of a printing press of our own which had been doe» 
mant in my head for a long time. Up to now this mieaiow 
of mine had been practically a one-man -crusade against heav]f 
odds, 1 know very well that I had a sympathiser here and * 
friend there, bat the idea of having a press to print a pupor 
both in English and Panjabi was astounding. It needed •» 
organised effort. However, God opened the way and one of my 
countrymen believed in me and my mission. He came fm-ward 
as a volunteer. The two of ns had not much of capital to 
speak of but we had a far more precious thing than money 
and that was faith in God and man. (Some other time whew 
I have more space at my disposal I will describe to rny readers 
oar sorrows and trials. 

“ We did not know very much about printing. But the ptaw 
had to be put through anyhow. Xew helpers and offers of 
money for onr mission came and finally this paper, The Sansar^ ww 
the light of day in May of last year. The hardship and priva- 
tions which we underwent wore as nothing compared to oar 

joy, when we found that a great pillar of our c.iuse, w'r. a 
printing press, was in running order. 

“ But since this was done I found that there were rocka 
ahead. The forces of darkness which were watching all the time 
gained a fresh impetus. Although 1 fully believe that they are 
just an illusion (maya), but still this ignorance had to be con- 
tended with. These friends tried to scatter our mission to the 
four winds, but up to now the Lord God has sustained im 

by his abounding mercy and grace. 

“ The present time is a critical juncture in the history of 
our missioQ. We find that although averse to ask for contribu- 
tions from our friends to carry on this mission, we are compelled 
to seek financial help from them. Therefore we iqipeal to yoic 
for your help and co-operation in onr work of education and 

uplifting of our countrymen in, Canada and thus briuip 

abtHit a higher and better nnderstandtng between the Orieul 
and the Occident. 

For this purpose we need immediately about 4(2,(KKI 
(Two Thousand dollars) or about six thousand rupees to 
meet the demands of our present building and plant. There is 
a mortagago on our building which has only two months to 
run and has to be paid at the end of that time. This debt 
is hampering us in our action and it is to free ourselves of this 
and enlarge our field of activity that we make this urgent 
appeal. This smn of two thousand dollars will give us the 
needed scope for further service and usefulness. We on oar 
part have given our services both in energy and time gratuitously 
in the past and arc prepared to do so in the future. Tiierefore wn 
give all our sympathisers and friends an oppoitunity to aid tn 
by subscriptions or ioducing others to help us in our just 
case. 

Knowing your sympathy and interest in all movements f*>r 
the uplift of humanity, allow us to appeal to you for kelp 
in bringing about the dawn of a great day when the Brotker- 
tio<)d of Man will not only be a theory bat something more 
tangible. 

Please send your coutributioos in aid of this missiou to 
Dr. Sander Hiugh, 030 Speed Avh, Victoria, B.O. Canada. 


Sanitation in India. 

( Concluded from our last.) 


Malaria. 

18. It remains to consider the rosnlts of research as applied 
to the chief tropical diseases, always remembering that they aie 
liable to revision or modification in the light of , farther investig*-' 
tion aud discoveries. The most impprtwnit troptc|d disease m 
malaria. After allowance lias been made for tHe tendency to 
attribute to fewer deaths from other oauself malaria stauds oiA 
as nniversally prevalent ia India and in many traota, is . a scootm 
far greater than either plague or cholera. Il mat ms as w«B as kilw 
and oaosea more sickaess, misery iuid d^t& than aav biker rittglb 
disease. Measorea for the preveation nl mirtnia dim at breakJdif' 
the cycle of iafectioo ia two ways, (di) by dttaski on thd pai^jiS 
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( 6 )by the destraotion of mo 8 <|aitoea. To the fonner 
' heloag ^ diSereiit lystema of qainine prophylaxis and treat- 
aMiklvaiid to the latter, all those measures which aim at abolishing 
mosqnito breeding grounds. Both methods have been successful 
40 oAer countries and both have been tried extensively in India. 

19. The Government of India have arranged classes for 
instniction in practical malaria work twice a year. The course is so 
planned that each member of the class takes an actual part in 
the preparation of a malaria survey which will eventually be 
the basis of a practical scheme of malaria prevention. Already 
155 medical officers in civil and military employ have passed 
through the classes. It is hopod before long to spread a large 
number of trained and active workers over the whole of India. 

The Lncknow Sanitary Conference recommended that 

a midariologist and engineer should be deputed to Italy to 
study the methods of “ colmate ” and “ bonificazione ” under 
the auspices of the Indian Research Fund Association, and it is 
hoped to arrange for their deputation. The effect of silt deposit on 
the malaria conditioua of deltaic areas in India is also receiving 
attention ; and interesting experiments are being conducted by 

the Government of Bengal at Berhampur. Experiments in clearing 
jungle and undergrowth will shortly be undertaken. 

Plaowh. 

20. The Plague Research Commission, which was constituted 

to 1905 and is still continuing its investigations, has thrown 
tmtoh light on the etiology and epidemiology of the disease. 
'The ohieJ conclusions that have been reached s^:) far may be 

summarised as follows; — 

(1) In India, where the pneamoniu form of the disease is 

relatively rs re, plague is essentially a disease communicable 
to man and a few of the Icwer animals, an epidemic 

amongst men is directly dependent upon an epi/iootic 

amongst rets. 

(2) Plague spreads from rat to rat and from rat to men 

through the agency of the rat flea. 

(8) The plague bacillus under natural conditions does not long 
retain its vitality ouiei Je the body of the rat, the rat 
flea, or mao. 

(4) Plague has a definite seasonal prevalence, generally constant 
tor any given place, but varying in different ports of 
India; investigation shows that the plague season coincides 
with the season of maximum prevalence of rat fleas. 

(6 j Infection is carried from place to place only over very short dis- 
tance by the spontaneous movements of rats : in ottier cases, 
infection is carred either (a) by the agency of man or 
personal effects acting as a means of trarifi;^>ort for infected 
fleas, (b) by means of mercliandise grain, chiefly which 
may contain rats as well as fleas, it is not yet established 
which of these two agencies is the more important, 
but receut work, both in India and the Far ICast, has 
emphasised the importance of grain as a vehicle for the 
transmission of infection. 

(6) In comparatively few places in India does plague infection 

survive the adverse conditions of the non-epidemic 
season : each places arc usually either (a) large tfiwns 
OT\l>) pIa<M,'s which have been infected late in the 
epidemic season. 

(7) In places which have suffered from repeated and severe epidemics 

of plague, the rats have liecome less susceptible to plague 
than are the rats in places which have remained plague- 
free or have suffered but slightly. 

21 These coucloMons have been arrived at after much careful 
inunstaking research and constitute a great advance on the knowledge 
of plague, which was available when, in 189<», it first a^.j^red in 
Bombay. They point, apparently, to a simple soluticu of the 
jptaigae problem — no rats no plague. But this solution is not 
diUlnabte unless the popnlation concerned is convinced of the 
dMlfcrof living in close association with the rat and is ready to 
<!iO;- 0 |>erate in its extermination. Unfortunately, attempts at rat 
dtwtruotioD by trapping or poison frequently meet with active 
oppoaitton. Experience in India suggeats that owing to the 
e]U)eeaire fecundity 0 ! the animals, general rat destruction, 
even when applied to extensive areas, gives only a temporary 
reduetion of rat infestation and has a limited sphere of usefulness 
a 4 «n anti -plague measure, 

22. In one direction, however, well directed efforts at rat 
dnstruotion may prove nsefnl. In each epidemic a number of 
pUmM are infected late in the season and in certain of those 
tplo^jltte snrfivee the non-epidemic period only to break out in a 
fpihn when the conditions of spread again become more 
faiXMiraibie;. These localities are potential foci of extensive infec- 
^D. It would , seem important to concentrate the energies of 
Urn, plogUMi preventive staff on them in well organised scheuies of rat 

quiescent peri^ before the 
cpidenuo season. / 

V Much can be done, indirectly, to reduce tltc number of rats 
in towns and village^ by dimmiahiog their foqd supply. In any 


ratals in proportion to the quantity of food 
which they can obtain. Efficient scavenging and the protection of 
food-stnffs from the depredations of rats are important from this 
point of new. The markets, grain stores, and shops, in most parts 
of India, are so placed and coustmeted as to give food and shelter 
o large nambers of rats. Experiments are being carried out 
with a view to discovering the best practical means of 
grain stores and godowns. It is not practicable at 
remove grain markets and godowns outside towns, 
them from being u§ed as dwelliag.s for men, to 
solid masonry buildings, or to prohiliit the stabling of 
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cattle in the precincts of dwelling bouses. But 
and the storage of grain in bulk instead of in „„ 

the process of edauction, hereafter enter the zone of practicability 
Xbe exclusion of rats from houses is important. In several provinoee 
experiments with different types of so-called rat-proof houses have 
been made with varying degrees of success. Tlie results suggest 
that no form of house could remain rat-frec for long in India 
owing to the habits of the people. Even were this not the case 
it would obviously be iinpractioablo, for financial reasons, to render 
dwelling houses in the towns and villages of India rat-proof 00 
anything like a large scale. On the other hand, the individual 
can protect himself by providing his house with masonry floors and 
walls and windows enough to give ample light and air to every 
room and by preventing accumulations of rubbish amongst whioli 
rats ^n build their nests. The rat re<]nire8 shelter for breeding, 
is mainly nocturnal in its habits and prefers darkness to light. 

24. 'I’hree other measures remain to bo considered — evacuation, 
disinfection and inoculation. The evacuation of all houses in large 
towns, on the occurrence of rat mortality therein or human plogne 
cases in adjacent dwellings, is rarely possible, but in villages and 
parts of smaller towns it is a valuable nieans of checking an epide- 
mic of plague. Disinfection to b« efficacious should be directed 
against the rat and the rat-flea. It is of little value when it 
leaves both uutochod. The practical objections to compulsory 
inoculations with anti-plague vaccine on a large scale continue ; 
but the safety and efficiency of inoculation as a personal preventive 
measure against infection has lieen abundantly proved, and in certain 
areas the prejudice against it appears to l^ diminishing. The 
Government of India desire that every farulity should be afforded 
to any one wishing to obtain this protection for himself or hia 
family and they commood to local Governments the employment of 
carefully selected private practitioners to this end. 


Cholera. 


2r>. Cholera is now much less prevalent than formerly, boi 
frequently occasion severe epideinics and still remains a constant 
cause of mortality. Epidemics have in several recent cases been 
traced to pilgrims returning from places of religious pilgrimage, 
at which there had been no recognised outbreak of the disease! 
In l!M2, Major Greig was deputed to make a special investiga- 
tion of tlie whole subject. That investigation, which still continues, 
has added to knowledge regarding the propagation of cholera and 
has established the fact that not only cholera convalescents, but 
also healthy jiersons who have been in contact with cholera coses 
can act as “ carriers” of the disease. It has also been shown that 
the germs of the disease cau be recovered from a patient’s dejecta 
kept under natural conditions for « variable but frequently 
consideraliie period, and that flies may play an important part 
in the dissemination of infection. These observations, while in nu 
way opposed L<.> previous knowledge that cholera is a water-boriw 
diseasf, acceut«iaU^ the importance of careful and thorough 
conservancy. 

Infant mortai.itv. 


2(5. No summary of public health is complete wishoiit a reference 
U) infant mortality. In 1011, of 4,752, lf>2 male children and 
4,457,551 females born in India, 1,01(5,828 males and 873,f.77 
females died. In other words, about ono-fiftb of the children bom 
died within the first year of their life. It is difficult to arrive at 
the artaal causes of this high rate of mortality. The fignres at 
the disposal of Government are often of doubtful accuracy, and thn 
comparisonof figures froin different localities is frequently fallaciona. 
On a board view of the causes of infant mortality may thos ba 
summarised : (1) malaria operating both directly on the infant and 
indirectly through the mother ; (2) diseases duo to insanitary 
surroundings and exposure to infection especially through the 
medium of flies ; (8) disea.ses due to ignorance on the part of the 
mother with regard to the feeding and care of the infant; (4) aocidentu 
of child birth and disoase.s attendant thereon. For (3) and 
(4) the costom of early marriage and the primitive and insani- 
tary methods of midwifery are largely responsible. The latter 
lend directly to the death of the infant from tetanus and other 
di^ases, and indirecily increase the infant mortality by depriviojg 
children of their nafnral nourishment either through the death of 
the mother or the failure of her milk as the result of sepsia 
Deficiency in the supply of cow’s milk has been proved to be a 
predominant cause of infant mortality in India ; but the qnestioia 
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inDrOfiDK both the qaelity .nd the qusntity of the milk-wpply 

’*T*?^b<!ped that the inetmction of mothers and midwiree will 
woMe Ihe^aiteiaiou of all medical women pracUaing lo^ia 
tSS * especially the women’s medical service which has 

IJ^ntlThelVesluhlishKl. In Home of the large c.t.eB in India 
^blv r»U-..tlB, liomhay and Madras, niirec health viHitors have 
been appointed l-y municij.ftlilicH to vieit the people in their homcB 
Kiulinslnut motherHin th« elementary principles o 

ritfiem* In I'e.ml'ny, intercHting experydbut Ims been staled 

b^hr Turner in th‘> b'<n. of lectiiren to the inidwiveH. Ano^ther 
Unlikely to be m'lde under the uuspices of the Vidian UcHearch h mid 
Aahocitttioii in wl.ore it in j i-oposed to detail two trained niirhes 

(or wort an liealtli viHlti^rB. 

V'rl'AI. STATIHTI' H. 

97 The lit mii.llmy "■t.'r.u i« nilicli iinp<«lea by the 

..«t of con.|.l9U «'h 1 W .thont th™ 

u*- iliffi.'iilt ti, usiik'i! lb 9 CIT' c:l» III Kiinitary maBHiire* or to (-onTinoo 
“ 1 , h. e2»<‘y Tb.. Jinb ultioain tho of in„,rov.„K 

S:' ,«,K rti»r.na .ffon. y t9p..ci.ll, in rural aroaa a.n 

«eat • hut Hynlcmatic cheeking ami Bupervinion ol returoH 
Sould yield good ivHultB. DispeiiHary retnrriH and "'j 

feaUon^by private medieal pnictitioiierH are mieful as cheeks mt 

IT, ^.rtial in their neope. A comprehciiHivo Hcheme for the 
^only partiM m ^Uinr ^ U.vernmoiit 

irS. inrito tb» atlfution oI ba..! (J.,varnn,ont» to tho imiK.rtanca 

M “iv'’‘'oov,.r.„nrnt o( l.nlia rocogniac that diltnrancoa in 
1«J ;.,ndHion« ,.r.ad.nl« tb« i-ne ol an, gonar.l .natruofo^ 
tliay cotnuiond tbo follotring [.roiawitn.na lor conmderatlon 

Ca) The reporting of vita! (KnuirrcnceH should not be left 
exchiHively to the municipal f ^ 

head of the hous.diold also Hluuild he iiiHietcd on. the 


heaa oi rue oiiiim ik/-. ■ - - 

two reports would tneii he available to check one another. 

The actual regist ration should be done not as an extia 
^ ^ duty hut by S}.eeial registrars who should, if P<>^' 
posses a medical (lualiticatioii. In the case of 

fnquiricH regarding the symptoms of the deceased (Hudd 

then be made from tlie person reporting and Home 
check on the diagnosis of the cause or death could be 

obtained: Many people are ut t 

illness by unqualified persons or die without mtdica 

attendance. 

(,) The registrar should be required t<. ^nfy at least 1 0 
^ ^ Tier cent of the reported births and deaths and this 
verification should, as far as posible. include all particulars 
such as cause, date, age, sex, jilace, etc. 
rd) The health oHicer shouhl be in charge of the vital statistics 
' ^ in the town and should he responsible for su]iorvismg 
And tin* Moilc» , 

(e) Experiments might be made in obtamng accurate regis r^^mn 
'' ^ in typical areas by means ot n special staff which would 
alho be employed in healing the sick. 

Sanitauy suuvkvs. _ 

2» Concurrently with atlenti-n to the reTistration of vital statiptics 
Uh, Onvarmnont ot India .-..n.n.and to local (ioT.rnwnla tbc 
imoortance of surveys -m board lines. Something has been don 
taffdlroctionana ,alnal.lc raporfa bavo l«n dra.n "P. 

Ika real bcallb .•..iidili.ins ol lowna and parlicular pyalitli's a id 
indloatiog the exiskince of any opeoial Bickness or mortality and 
ttn definite causcit imderlyiug them. ’ITie tjovernnient o n >» 
Lro Xt systematic v.uking plans should be drawn up whme 
this had not alrotulv Oeou witli a view to mapping oi 
linitarv conditions of all the iimre important towns and localities 
rwh?«h altnoss m luo^taliiy is ah-.e. normal. This will occupy 
iLiI of steady preparation : but as deputy sanitary commissioners 
V of Tmu'h oi lb * rotitiuo work which at present they 

JT ‘^t'^mrforJ they dunild he able to carry this undertaking to 

iln in J-- 

in advance of needs obvialis waste i-i the long run. In the 
.baentoof suchsu veye, work often . ommencod in a haphazard 
way without due conaideratioP of scheme as a whole. 

L’nuAM sasita’I’iow. 

80. Urban sanitation has, as already observed reejiv^ much 
mtteniiou of late years. It falls generally under four heads, ii.., 

«,lor.Bnpply, .Irainago, and tanaplanmoft »,ll, 

nt b.>n8in» and the rellel m enngeaUd arena. In 
tha (oiwftont of those stands conservancy. 

CoNBlEUVAHCy. 

HI The importance of efficient scavenging with s^y and 
of all night^il and rnbbish from the noiaity 

habitations and its 8atiBfaet.cry disposal wn ^ 

pretoblyno department ol poblio 
UJri in mwy Mat townn. The atrict rntai ol the caat. 


•ystem have (or centuries relegsted everything connectid mth this 
work to the outcast, and the people, as a rule, evin<» UtUe u $»y" 
interest in the conservancy even of their own bouses. To this neglect 
roost be attributed the plague of flies which at certain seasons is 
experienced in every Indian town. Apart from the discomfort which 
they cause flies are know to be the difisemiuators of may diseases, 
including cholera, enteric fever, tulerculo.sifl, dysentery and 
diarrlio-a and are largely responsible for the heavy mortality amongst 
infants. The all-India sanitary conferences at Miidras and Lucknow 
drew prominent attention to the danger to health caused by the 
presence of these noxious irsecte, and ilie results of the recent 
“anti-fly” campaign at Delhi suggest that a large reduction in 
the number of Hies is by no means an impossible task. 

ii2. Whether incineration or shallow trenching of either of 
these methods of conservancy combined with water carriage is the 
best in any particular case will depend very largely on locnl 
conditions and customs. With the extension of drainage and 
sewerage systems, water carriage of all night-soil, with ultimate 
disposal on sewage farms, sliould give the best result. In the 
majority of towns, however, it will be long before this is generally 
praoticablc and the choice rests between incineration and trenching. 

(>f the two metliods, incineration is safer and on tills account, if 
conditions permit, is preferable. Trenching is often thought to be 
more economical : but the profits obtainable from the trenching 
or pitting of night soil and sale of tlie pomlrette disappear, or are 
largely reduced, when the expense of carriage and supervision is 
taken into account. 'ITie material consideration in all eases is that 
the removal and di.^posal should be prompt. As education spreads 
and the number of bealili officers ami sanitary inspectors increases, 
improved results may Lw anticipated. 

Watkr sopeLY, 

lUl. Few subjects have received more attenlicn of late than 
the provision of a jiipcd supply of filtered water in towns. Complete 
figures are not availulilo but sums anuumting to ab least 
Rs. :U)l,r»8,207 (i‘2,:D;),HgO) have bem spent during the last 
20 years on completed schemes, Projects costing Ils. 1,10, 03, 433 
(£033,502) are under construction and jinijeots costing ^ Rs, 
1,14,44,750 (7t;2,0M3) liave been prepared ami sanctioned. These 
figures are exclusive of the expenditure in tin) presidency towns 
and Rangoon. 

.i4. The demand for piped and filtered water-supply grows, 
and is likely to grow more Vapidly in fiOure. While lecognising 
the need for treating the qm!.stion with due regard to local oon- 
dilioQs. the Government of India offer the following general 
olisorvations: — 

(a) When pqied water supplies v' erc first introduced, in thefacoof 
opposition, it was neccs.sary that the charges should l)e made 
as low as possible. That stage has now been passed, and 
thcro appears no good reason why water-supplies should not 
be conduct e<i on a business fooling and the water charg- 
ed for like any other comm-idity. An interesting 
discussion on the financing of water-supplies was introduced 
by the Ilou’ble Mr. Curtis o': the Madras sanitary 
conference. 

(A) On the whole, the provision of piped filtered water in towns 
' has not been iollowed by that rednotioii in water-borne 

ijiseasc which might have been expected. This is probably 
! due in most eases to the large number * f wells, both 

: public and private, which still remain in use. The 

I closure id many of these wells is much to bo desired, 

I but the owners are unlikely to consent to this so long 

» as the piped .surqily is iutermittent and is drawn off 

?! hot or unpleasantly warm daring the summer. In any 

B case tiu* substitutiou of a constant for an intertnitteut 

supply will shortly have to be considered as [npaa get 
1 older and in sucti.ui declares itself. The woiivith of 

» the water is more difficult to deal with, hut much ttdght 

y be done by burying pipes deeper in the ground and 

0 carrying house pipes inside instead of outside hon«<j8. 

(r) Excessive wastage is common and causes not only an 
unnecessary burden on thn municipality but frequently 
^ also a defective supply in the higher |>ortifona of 

the distribution. The employment ni a r^ulair 
waste- detection staff has in most caacs been foutid 
jh to make for enconomy and efficiency. 

Drain AO*. 

Drainage 8chome.s, on Kiodwrn lines, aw the basis of ^ 
sanitary improvement in urban areas. The demand for them is 
Bcarcelv less than that for piped water and is steadily on the increase. 


As in the case of water-supply complete figures are not availiwle 
but the known expenditure dniing tiie last twenty years lieeio 
considerable and is now rapidly increasing. The expenditare on 
completed works ontside the presidency toiros and Rangoon dt^i; 
that period amounted to R». 97,65,048 (£6^,003) whezeak the 



%o«t of the works under construction fs estimated at Rs, 1,64,20,502 
(£1,028,088). In Ihe beginning precedence over drainage was giron 
to piped water-supply but experience Ins demonstrated the od- 
▼aatage of introducing both coucurrcutly. Without drainage there is 
tio means of carrying off the surplus water and without piped 
•water-supply it is difficult to flush the drains properly. 

88. When drainage schemes on modern lines were first started 
in this country there seems to have been a bias against the 
BBC of sewers and, wherever posbible, open drains were adopted. 
Experience has shown that the prcforencc for the open drain, 
and the fear that sewer would give excessive trouble, wore not 
well-founded. On the contrary, much of the advantage of a 
drainage system is lost if only open drains are tised, as the old 
•ystem of hand-carriage latrinej has to bo continued. Moreover, 
economy in establishment ia {)()8sil>le only in the ca.se of a se- 
werage system. 

EriDR.MIC DlSKASrCS. 


89. The Government of India desire to invite the attention 
of local Government to the importance of providing adequate 
facilities for the isolation of cases of epidemic diseases, "i'he 
/ isolation of individuals suffering friuu infoetior.s diseases is often 

desirable and sometimes ueecssary. ami it would seem desiraule to 
have in every important municipality a small well-built segregation 
hospital in charge of a qualitiod medical practitioner, who might 
be one of the medical registrars for vital statistics. 

A revised set of regulations under the Indian Ports Act f<>r 
the prevention of tlio spread of infectious and contagious diseases 
Is under consideration. 

Anni.TEii.vTiov ok koo:> ani» ouims. 

40. The adulteration of food and drugs is commou and has 
an important bearing on piililic health. Provisions for dealing 
with adulteration of food-stuff s exist in iriost municipal <*iiactmeuts 
in India, but these arc confim'd to munieiptd areas and are 
restricted in their operation. Bombay and the United Provinces 
have special laws dealing with the question. The Goveriiu cut of 
India have recently inquired from h^cul Govornnumts as to tbo 
desiraVallty of legislatb n, imperial or provineiul, on the subject. 
The que-stion is not free from difficulty, ax, uosidc.s titc necessity 
ol fixing standards, a competent .staff of analysts and iiaspectors 
is necessary, and for any real success the co-operation of the 
people is required. • 

AnUM'ERATtON OK Mtl.K. 

11, The adulteration of milk is nlmoKt univcv.sol in Indian 
bazaars and a large pr >p«»itl()n of the milk oonsiuried is coii- 
I laminated, (n lUvi.’t ciiir.s, the milk-suppl> is in the, hands ( f 

men ignoront of the o’oincnts of ss'iit-itiori and addicted to 
imolcanly practices. Moie-jver, tlie miik when (•tored and in 
transit to market is liable to cootamination in several waja. 
On the other hand, tbo price of milk is already very high and 
the problem of improving the purity without increasing the price 
to such an extent as to cause hardship to the poorer classc.^is 
« difficult one. 

The r.uekdow sanitary conference iccoinuicnded tiiat the de- 
velupmcut of the dairy industry and t.io orgiinisjition of tfic 
• transport and sale ol milk Hhould ordinarily pi ecedo naca.surcs o'! 

sanitary restriction; and that theto should be mutual hclj' and c<.- 
operatioB between sanitarians, milk dealers and Mie cgricultural 
d^iartmcnt. That department ia already considering how to de- 
velop a profitable daily animal, a measure largely dependent on 
suitable and regular ff?edlng. While local authorities slioiild dearly 
issitit on cleanliness in the conditions under which cattle are 
inilked and dairy produce is msuufa^nured, ait-nxl, or transported 
t IB' towns, the remt>val of cattle so far as posiihle to clieaj^ 

; ' bealtby and nututal surroundings ou’side cities is a lueftsure 

jifr; . greaj^ly to be commended. The cstablishnicat of co-oT.erntive dairy 

fwttM in the United rrovlnees, the Central Provinces, and 
flsewhere has so far been attfudod with success end should be 
♦naoUragod. Ati.ctnpU might well bo made to iudr.r!c ijntilaa 
lo orgnniso milk production outside cities and its transport to 
\ nvairket on co-opemtive principles. Tbese methods prove suc 'ossru], 
it may be poE stole without raising the price to urieg Ihe milk- 
anpply under neccaaary sanitary control. The Government or 
India commend the whole question to the early attention of 
lobfii Gownments. With ragard to milk standards, conditiops in 
India differ from those in Europe, and cliemical .standards Khould 
be'jlxed by perBons possessing adequate local knowledge and ex- 
,'pcH^ennev Bod wi^^^ due regard to local conditions, 

AM> KKLIKK OR i^OX'SESThO AilEAS. 

^ , 41., While much has been done to provide drainage and pure 

Wg® cities, tiioro can bc lItUo h(>pe of improving 
_ condition permanently until naeasitres are taken to 

> areas and to prQfide /brojjtler streets and 

.■ to sun and aJf. iTbe ^eonstliution in 1898 

Tnui in Bombay .totrked a notable step 
■: ■■ • " -■ / 






in advance. By the orid of 1912-1913, the .Bombay Trast had 
inemrodan expondituro of Us. 48H hikbs (413,258,888) towards schemes 
aggregdt’ng Us, 802 lakha 1(5,000). Broad roads havs been 

driven through tlie heart of the city, slum areas have been abolished ; 
ai'd dwelling provided for the aceommodatioriof the poorer classrs. The 
Calcutta Improvenient Trust constituted in 1911 ia now developiug 
similar £chenio.s for the improvement and development of Calcutta. 
Funds for these great projects have been provided mainly from local 
taxation and municipal contributions, supplemented in the case of 
each city by an imperial grant of Us. ,00 lakhs (.£3,38,883) and, in 
the case of Calcnttn, by a recurring grant of Us. lakha (.£10,000) 
for (»0 years. In other provinces, similar works liavo been carried 
out on a smaller scale in the larger towns, notably in the United 
Provinces and at laicknow. • 

There has been, as already stated, an increasing desire on tho 
part of the well-to-do in cities to escape from their present insanitary 
snrronnding.s and to obtain houses in more open positions outside city 
liiniU. In India, as in England, luunicipnlities are confronted by the 
difficulty of obtaining land for town extensions except at prohibitive 
cost. Tbo multiplicity of small owners in this country, and the 
impo.sfiibility <4 persuading them to co-ojierale, render .any consider- 
ed and coniprelu-tisivc of town extension inipo.ssiblo in tbo absence 
of some oontrolliiig and co-ordinating iiutluirity armed with powers 
of compulsion. In their letter of 2(ith duly 1912, the Government of 
India indicated their opiuicu that where land on the outskirts of a 
town wa.s mainly agricultural and could l>o acquired cheaply en A/oc, 
the local body would probably be well advised to purchase it outright. 

4 3. Such a policy, however, will, for financial reasons, often bo 
impossible on a large scale. Where the cost of acquisition is prohi- 
bitive, control may be profernbio to acquisition and in their circular 
letter of the 2Gtli duly 1912 the Government of India drew attention 
to the features of a sohoiuo under discussion in the Bombay Presi- 
dency wliich 'fia.s now been incorporated in a Town Planning Bill. 
The principal feature of this scheme is that tlie co.st is apportioned 
and recovered from the variou-s persons mid interests concerned in the 
shape of a development contributioc calculated in proportion to the 
inereased value whleh is estimated to aecriie to each plot on the com- 
pletion of the sebcmc. the tax that, can be levied from any one owner 
being Uiuitcd, as in England, to one-half of the betterment estimated 
to accrue. The local bfxly remains liable for any excess cost not 
covered by the tax. Snohn. scheme involves Inking powers to pool 
and redistribute .small holdings in a form suitable for building pur- 
poses. It has Uie advantage of reducing capital outlay whilo securing 
for piililic purposes a f'lifire in tbo profits of the transaction. The 
Govcinmcnt of 1 ndia have also invited an examination of the pro- 
visioMo of iMnuici[ial acts for dealing with insanitary areas and have 
inquired whether the liiiKLa(ioii.s contained in the English Housing 
Acts on excessive coi.ipcnsation in area.*., which, after due inquiry, 
have been declared in.'^anilary, might not be introduced in India. 
The first step towards improvement is to fix a standard of light and 
ventilation suitable to local (.onditions; the next is to ensure that 
adequate building regulations providing for this standard are introduc- 
ed by all municipal bodies and that a competent executive staff is 
appointed with mil powers to carry tbem out. The whole question 
will be reviewed wiieu the rJqilies of local fioverntueuts have been 
received. 

KuKAL B.ANITATION, 

-II. Tl'.e difficuUies v/!ii"h surround rural sanitation in India are 
well-known and ['ersisteiit. Contumirmted sites, polluted water-supply, 
badly constructed niid insanitary dwellings, the habits and prejudices 
of the )ie-,»!*lo raise obstacles to pr(>gress which in most provinces arc 
still wcll-oigh insuperable. The (Government of India have informed 
local (Governineids that they are at liberty to expend a portion of the 
inqieriol grants for urban sanitation on rnial sanitatii n, provided 
practical sciiemes for this purpose are forthcoming ; l»ut they have 
poslpor.cci Bjiecinl imperial grants for this purpose until such scheuica 
are more gcuersiHy advanced. They fully appreciate the enormous 
iivi[)ortaMcc of rural sanil.uion in a eounlry which is luainly agricultur- 
al. Vast experience and present conditions, however, indicate that 
the .subject is .«tfll one for expeTimcnt on lines conceived to attract the 
co-ojicrntion t'f the people. Without tluir cm-dial lielj) no sanitary 
staff could clTtelunlly deal with tlie village sanitnlioii of the two hund- 
red j'ud twenty millions who inhahit n ral sreas iu British India, 
d'lio danger of employing low-paid and inipcifectly trained subordin- 
ates in a metter closely alYccting viil.igc-lire is now generally recog- 
nized and sluHild nevor be out of mind. 

Nkico kor BorroATiox. 

45. The diffusion of sound education will, however, remain the 
most potent and penctmlin;; instruvneut of sanitation among a popula- 
tion which still views It for the inopt part with hostility, or uncoucem. 
The claims of hygiene as j art of their educational policy were recog- 
nized' by the Government of India in thtir odncatloual reBolatiqiD 
of the 21 th February 1918. It may bo hoped that before many ye^! 
hare passed educationM institutioDe will have becoine loiBsio&B : of 
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mnitoiion in their owo ricioity and beyond. Meanwhile, eome simple 
koowedgo of the ipore common infectious diseasea may with advant- 
age Iw difTuHed. TIk* di/ficu!t>ofl are considerable and -systematic 
erganiaation is re<juirc(J. The India branch of the St. John Ambu- 
lance Aesociafion has offered its valuable assistance. In several 
provinces pictorial leailets are distributed and simple Jautern leclurc.s 
and demonstriifionM arc given at fairs and ntber large gatherings, 
while in iJornbny i»opular lectures to lenchera, students and others 
have been organised by Major Glen Liston. .She Indian Itesearch 
Fund As-soriation has decided to establish a;rentral bureau where 
lanterns a/id lantern slides, pictures, and skeleton lectures can be 
atocked for issue on loan. Much may he done by utilising the ser- 
vices of municipal health officers and iiiedica^aubordiuates attached to 
travclling.dispensarieB and by enlisting the synipathies and active help 
of luediocl women, private medical practitioners, and private plulan- 
thropic agencies and persons. Sanitation must begin at hoiiie and as 
the Kon’blc Sir I’ardey Liik s atid Cf-lonel Firth, the former on the 
civil, the latter on the military side, have pointed nat, there will never 
be any real advance in domestic or personal hygiene u Uil the women 
of the country reali.se its advantatres and necessity. The eitcourge- 
raeiit of medical w'ojuen to preach the gospel of health inside the 
/.onana and to organise purdah partitrs for simple lantern demonstra- 
tion lectures and the employment of nurse visitors as in Delhi, Cal 
entta, Madras and Uombay, are to be cornmended. Periodical local 
conferences and publicationa jiunilar tr» the recently issued by the 
Itombay Government entitled “ Some recent sanitary developments 
in the Bombay Presidency ” are very useful and keep the question of 
nanitation before the public mind. Other methods for preparing 
people to combat proventiblo disease and premature mortality may 
suggest themselves, 'ritcro is room for many workers in the sanitary 
field. The Governor-General in Council apjx'als with confidence to 
all who have interest in the well-being of India to join with him and 
the local GovornmentH in a sustained endeavour to give effect to Ilia 
Imperial Majesty’s most gracious wish that the homos of his Indian 
swbiocts my bo brightened and their labour swajetenod by the spread 
of knowledge with all that follows in its train, a higher lov(‘l of 
thought, of comfort and of hcaltli. 

4k 

The Ulster Plot. 

Ml!. CmrucfiiLi/s iiKPLY TO OnanoBs. 

riKPUYiNu in the Hctuso of Commons on the t^8th April to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech in moving the Of 'position 
resolution demanding a full impiiry inlo tho UI.''.tt‘r plot, Mr. 
Churchill,' who was rocsived with loud Miniskrial cheers, .said:- — 
This i» a vote of censure and a demand for a judicial impiiry. 
In all the circumstances I venture to say it is the moat audaciems 
vote of censure f Ministerial cheers) and the nu'ist impudent deiiand 
frovn an Opposition (loud Ministerial cheers) for a judicial inepfiry 
to which our records can }irovi<io a parallel. The. first maxim "f 
Knglish jurisprudonco is that oomplainauts should come into court 
with clean hands. (Ministerial cheers.) Gore we get Sir F Carson 
^nd Captain Craig fresh from their gun-running exploit (loud 
Ministerial oboers and (.)ppo8ition interruptions, and cries of 
“ W« don't tell Uea about it.”) 

Mr. Churchill was unable to proowd in (he uproar. Mirristerialiats 
flbouted across to rmnnbers of the Opp )sition, and Sir E, Carson 
leaning forward in his sent, appeared h« shouting across the 
table to Mr. Churchill. 

A Ministerialinl. Order. Car.sm. Behave like a king. (Loud, 

laughter.) # 

Sir E. Carson: Yon behave like a cad. 

Mr. MaoOallura Soott (L. Glasgow, Bridgetim,) (rising amid 
general uproar); Mr, Speaker, I desire on a ptJnt of order to call 
your attentiou to the conduct of the right hon. gctle.man, the 
memlxir for Dublin Lnivcreitj , who has boon shouting across the 
floor of the House tv> tm?ml)cr.'! an thi.s side that they are cads. 
(Derinivo Opposition laughter.) 

The Speaker; It G a mojit improper expression, I do not 
know whether the hdn. inemljor was one of those who were 
shouting offeusivo expressions (Oppo^tion cheers), but he will not 
deny that several of his colleegnos did. i hope the right hon. 
gentleman will not repeat the obsemtion. bui under tlm circum- 
sUoces I do not propose to eail upon him to withdraw it. 
(Opposition oheert.) 

Sir ?.dwnrd Carson : May I wy, Sir, that I listened patiently 
through all thcwio discussions as I always do and it is only when 
I am taunted from the oilier side of the Ilnuise that I use 
these expressions!. IF i have said Hnything disorderly 1 regret 
it, but 1 shall not be taunted from the other side without 
asserting myaolf. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Churchill: T am quite entitled to review the curlocs posi- 
tion occupied by the right hon, geutlonnn and his colleaguea in 
oomiug bore fresh from their exploit^ in Ireland to demand a 


judicial inquiry into the conduct of those responsible for 
maintenance of law and order. (Ministerial cheers.) The nglit 
hon. gentleman who iias just sat down made a very long speeeft 
which was altogetlier out of date (Ministerial laughter and oheert*/ 
lie began by adtuitting this. He sai.l, I have not to ueu 
with Kubseq'jont facts,” Hubsequent tacts he clearly sees are fatal 
t(» the moiiou. ( Miai-sterial clujors.) But are we quite sure they 
are .subse<[uc.it foots. (Ministerial clier.rs.) It is very convenient, no 
doubt, to represent that after the revelations of the fiendish plot it 
was neceb.'-ary tor the law abiding people of Ulster to obtain 
weapons to protect themselves from sucli horrible inacbinationa 
(M inisterial laughter), and that what took place at Larne and 
other places on Friday night last was the answer to the eveuUr 
which are now under discussion. I do not think that this is the 
case (it all. (Ministerial cheers.) Cn the 1 Hth February — a month 

f^fore we had made tho-ie preparathins to protect our depots 

the right hon. and learned gentleman (Sir Edward Carson) apeak" 
ing at the (ianuon iStreet Hotel said : “They were daily entering 
inlo commitments of thousands of pounda and he himself in tha 
last few days — it wts no harm to confess it — the right hon. gentle- 
mun has always been perfectly frank — 

Mr. Uawiinson (II. Cambridge F niveioity); He has always told 
the truth. 

Mr, Churchill : It is quite out of the hon. gentleman’s power 
to insult me. He himself — it was not harm to o<jnfes8 it (went 
on Mr. Churchill continuing his quotation) — had authorised au 
expenditure of at least sixty to eighty thousand pounds toward their 
defence if it became immediately necessary. 

CoNShiNMEN'TH OK AHMS. 

I think it i.s quite clear that the large consignments of arms 
which have lately been landed in such a lawless fashion were part 
of the policy which the right hon. gontb'man ^as carrying out 
Inifore the Government even embarked on its military precautioua, 
(Ministerial cheers.) A groat many hard words are used about ua. 
Mr. Chamberlain used the e.xpression “ criminal ” in regard to ua, 
and his supporters in the Press have used extraordinary language. 
But we can support those aecmations with composure. We have 
not broken the law, and wo aro not engaged in breakmg the 
law. (Minisl «rial cheers.) Anyone who is familiar with the law 
knows perfectly well that there are half a do^en statutes, some 
of them of the gravest character, which are being openly flouted 
and defied at the pre.sant time by hon. members who sit opposite 
us and by tlieir ft)lhiwer8 in Ireland, and that they are being, 
flouted and defied with the full coauivance and approval of 
the Op[)osition leaders. (Ministerial cheers.) So that what we 
are m>vv ■.vitnes.m'ng in this House is nireo'.nuionly like a vote of 
censure by the erimiiml clas.ses upon the police, (Lund Ministerial 
laughter.) 

A I'liionist Member: You bave not arrested the criminal;;. 

Mr. Churchill : Oli, is that the complaint ? It is that we have been 
too lenient ? If so, tliat is tlie only acca::ntion I am not prepared 
to answer. (Ministerial huighter and cheers.) 1 should likw 
the Iloiis<! to notice that in 'J Vie., (,'hapter the offence of 
using force to induce the King to ohauge his councils or to try ta 
intimidate or overawe either or both Houses of Parliament i» 
placed on a level with two of the vilest crimes, namely, endeavouring' 
to subvert the Throne of this country or to bring in a foreigtt 
enemy, (Ministerial cheers.) We have to face every day the 
revilings of pour fenKUOus Press, (.Miuiateriai lan>/ liter.) Bjat 
your condemnatioi is contained in iho statutes and the hiwa qf, 
the British flealm, In Acts of Parliament which have for generttioun 
and centiiries boon resjiecLeJ and enforced by the people of tliwM 
Islands and which are Imlced the noce.ssary and indispensable fouudWf' 
tion of order by government and civilised society. (Ministerind 
ehoers.) 

Language far stronger, far crueller, than any which y4«r 
most partisan speaker or y,)ur most patriotic editor — (Mlnifiterild 
laughter) — hns been able to introduce into 8|)cecb or 
arficle is found on the grave and severe pages of the hhiglidlil 
Statute-book. In these circumstances we can afford to -ratalfa 
our composure. (Miuister’al clieors.) ■ > 

Position ok Consbunmtiyks. 

But what is the position of the Conservative party in reg^ ti> 
events which are taking place in Ireland 7 The 
party— -the party of the comfortable and the weal thjf, the 
of those who have moat to gain by the ioontinuao<» bf the exi|ting 
social system — here they are oomnutted to naked 
(Miuisterial cheers) committed to » policy qf iiijrtitfd vioIeOUf, 
to the utter defiance of,, lawfully conitisufed authority — emomitted' 
to tampering with the disctplmC bf thh Arftiy' ahd the Jfaty 
— (Ministerial cheers)— eommitted to dbatrO(^ug the highway 
and the telegraphs and to overpowering the police, the coakf:gnii.rdy 
and the Customs officials— committed' id in atms It>y 

moonlight — ^conjinitted to tyrtnniiiid. seizure of shijw and' to 
unlawful impri.sonment of Uie Kind’s lervantd, T&d 
party as a ^ole are comttiittsd to (lioud Miolsleriai ek«er%]l 
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The right hon. gentleman the member for Walton ( Mr. F. 
£. Smith) has loft us in no doubt about that. Speaking at the 
annual dinner of the Junior Imperial League, he said ; “ Sir Edward 
Carson has taken no steps and he will take no stops, however 
extreme they may be, for which we ehall not make ourselves res- 
ponsible here as representing a majority of Ibo English 
constituencies.” That is Ihcir position, aiul while the newspapers 
are chookling with nervotjs glee as each scjrry event, i,s nsrorded, 
while they are Imrridly collecting infonualion as ii ii s\eic nows 
from Mexico or some other disturbed area. au<l bringing out special 
editions with the utmost satisfaction — all the time (his is going 
on, let mo point out to the Conservative party and tliose associated 
with them that there is in this countary a great democracy — (clieera 
and counter cheers) — millions of wliom are forced to live their U\cs 
under c<*nditionB which leave tluim stripped of all but the baicst 
necessities, who are repeatedly urged to be patient under there 
miefortnnes, and to wait year after year aud Parliament after 
Parliament until iu the due workings of the. O<»nfititutiou some 
satisfaction is given to their clamant needs. All the time this great 
audience is watching — (Ministerial cheers), — and is learning fiom 
you, from lho»»5 who have hitherto called ihoursclvos the party of 
law and order, how much they care for law and how much they 
value order if it stand.s in the way of anyt hing they like. (Ministerial 
cheers.) 

Tub Pukmibk’i On icu. 

If I am to go back in this controversy I would like to begin at 
what 1 must consider the turning point iu the Home Uulo discussion 
—I mean the rejection of the Prime Minister’s olTer of the Uth 
March. It was necessary to Mr, Chamberlain’a argument that he 
should make out that there had been no rejection, I ut ho quoted 
with approval the expression *' liypccritical sitam ” which hud l>ccn 
applied to the Prime Minister’s proposal. He said : “ The (iovern- 
ment had made an advance, and we recognised it.” How did they 
recognise it ? The very next day Sir Edward Carson wrote: “It 
is clear to my mind that so far as our preparations are comrerued 
the pronouncement of the Government, if anything, necessitates 
a still more forward movement. ’* That ie what Mr. Cham- 
berlain describes us the Government making an advanci' and the 
Conservative party recognising it. (Laughter.) I cannot under- 
stand why when that pronouncement was made by the Prime 
Minister the spokesmen of the party opposite could not have said ; 
'‘Altliough this is not what we require, it constitutes the greatest 
etep forward towards a settlement that has ever been made. " 
Had tliat laugaage beeu used 1 venture to think the threads would 
not have been Hevered which have been interrupted. The Govern- 
ment made the greatest olTer it was in ihcir power to make, and 
it was summarily and inconiinoiitly rejected. What were the resultu 
of that act ? It was perfectly clear tliut there was no possibility 
of fiettlement so long as one party in the House believed that it had 
only got to go oa Imllyine the other and ir: tlie end the other 
would be iooapublo of taking an etfoctive -itrus to rnaintRin its 
authority. 

While one party in a dispute i« prepared to go to all extremes, 
and it ia its rtrm belief that the other will in no ciromnstanccu 
take the necessary action tc defeud im rights and discharge its 
dnties, there is no possibility of uny effective parley l>otwecu them. 
'{Ministerial cheers). From the moment that the declaration of 

Prime Minister was made, there was no more qaestion of the 
icdercion of IJlstw by the Governmont. Six year.s rnurt intervene 
bafore the question of the inclusion ot IJister mede.d ro arise 
i^kin. 

CoKRciorr OF 

There was no question of coercing Ulster. The qup.sfion wa.s 
of our preventing Ulster from coercing us. (Ministerial cheers.) 
in •the ditfersuces which remained in regard to Ulster, taken ly 
thetoselves, there was no ftsAhold of foundation for civil war. It 
ia clear that these who were preparing civil war had other pur- 
poses besides Ulster in Iheii mind. (Miniiitpjri.'il cheers). They were 
preparing to defeat the general policy of Homo Rule, and they weter 
|«:eparing to subvert the regular system of parliamentary government 
luj^is conn try. Whatever sjmpathy we my have for Ulster, there is 
no room for concession or weakness in face of a challenge of (hat 
(Ministerial cheers.) If parliamentary government is exposed 
(tpi challenge in this country wc are Ixmnd to take u|i the challenge 
viqtd fight it out to the very end. (Renewed cheers.) Nothing would 
i be topre disastroUH iheii that hon. gentlemen opposite should suppose 
|hat arid their Ulster friends are the only people in tliis country 
who, ^ prepared to risk their lives. (Miniaterial cheers.) The 
khpi^nie Issue lies here, but the actual event.s are taking place on 
tKo Irish stage. / 
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March? 


No one 


What was the situation in Irela 
There was an Orange army, strong and emunrorr; ou vkjukv. 
can do more justice to it then has licen dene to it by its own frieuda. 
(Ministerial laugfiter.) Scattered about Ulster were the scanty police 
and Military force.s of the Crown, and depots of arms and ammunition 
of great consequence to the growing illegal military force. We had, 
of course, police aiid military reports acounmlated over a long period 
of lime ; we had the advice of general olTicers, and we hatl many 
other .s(,iiice,s of information as to wliat was proceeding. We iiad 
*Sir Edwvrd Carson’s statement ns to the large sums of money 
.spent on arms and ammunition. 


M II.ITAUV PUKIWUTIONS, 

\Ve had therefore to survey the whole military situation in 
Ireland with all its |) 0 ssibilitie.s, actual and contingent. That 
survey comprised three separate spheres. First of all there was 
the question of the battle squadron with attendant ships which 
it was decided in the Cabinet on thn 11th March should be 
stationed upon the west coast of Sootlaud witli viewa to being ’ 
at luvnd should intervention in Irisli disorders become necessary or 
desirable. (Ministerial cheers and (Opposition counter cheers.) I 
have never attempted to coneen! the fact. Will any one say it 
was an improper (w improvident proceeding on the part of the 
Government. That is entirely separate from the second sphere of 
onr inquiry that relating to the defence of the military depots. 

Mr. Chamberlain has .^pent a great deal of time in trying to 
make, mystery, obscinity and .litticulty out of what is perfectly 
clear and plain. Those large stores ranged from thirty to eighty- 
five tons of Hjmill arm ammunition scattered obont in entirely 
un})rotected positions. They had as guards very small bodies of 
infantry, largtdy recruits and old soldiers, and those men were 
in some cases almost, equally divided I'elweeu i’^rotestants aud 
Catholics. There was evt'ry possihility of these stores being a 
temj)tation, eitlicr to a serious nmvemeut by responsible people or 
to being the prey of some tpontance us and irresponsible movemeut. 
Tlmn there were throe batteries i f field artillery ut Hundalk, and 
although the Orange army has since replenished its rifies and 
ammunition, it is believed to he deficient in field artillery ; the 
military aiiilmrities pointed out to us tint that artillery, weakly 
guarded, was the most dangerously exposed part of our dispodtioDa. 
We iherefore moved two battalions of troops to reinforce thoao , 
various points, iiad we also sent General Macready to lielfast in order 
that he might concert and (!o-ordinate measures by which th« * 
scattered poliot* and military on tlm sjxg, might combine in the cvenk 
of .a geiu'ial hostile movement being taken against them by the 
right lion, and learned gcnilenian (Sir Edward (’arson) and hift 
Hfiny. (Ministcrjal cheers and laughter.) 

The only use of ships in connection with thi.s movement was 
whicli the 8':ut*ered poliim and military on tlic sjjot might combine 
the event id' a general hostile movement being taken against 
then by the right I'ou, and learned gentleman (Sir Edward Carson) 
and his army. (MiniRterial cheers and laughter.) 

The orily use of ships in connection with this movement was 
that two scouts were used to carry two compauioa to CarrickfergiM 
in order not to rail them through Jlelfast, which it was thought 
might lead to trouble. That is the whole of the movcnienU 
authorised by the Cabinet or by any member of Uie Gabin,et. Does 
anyone say, in view of the desperate steps now taken to obtain 
arms uy the Orange, leaders, that the measure that we then proposed, 
which I hare unfolded to the House, was inappropriate or 
premature or unnocessary in any respect !(ljond Ministerial cheers.) 

Study or Continoenciks. 

Now I como to the third subject in our general survey of 
the toiV.tary position in Ireland. Wo made a free and confidential 
survey with our military advisers, including vlie (k>Tiimander<-ia 
Chief in Ireland, into the general situation, uotual and prospective, 
not <;jily in Ulster, but in Ireland a.s a whole. It is a icooguised process 
of all military departments to study effectively all couti agencies, 
however imin’obablc, that way be reasonably apprehended. In this 
case an element of greater reality was imparted into our consideration 
by the fact (hat these small definite movement, s had been authorise 
and were going to take place, and that the General charged with 
them believed (hat (hey might easily entail far larger and far 
graver consequences. We did not accept his view, and the event 
has proved that we were right in the judgment and measnres we took 
of the whole situalio i. Sir A. Paget was also right to he over-cautions. 

1 am not going into details of confidential discus.sioiis wliich 
wo hold with Sir A. I’agct and other (jlem‘r.al8, nor am 1 going to 
give plans and movements which would have been appropriate 
to a situation which has not yot arifcn, whicli probably will never 
arise, but which, nevertheless, may arise, I think it is a very cool 
request — (Ministerial cheers — on the psrt of gentlemen engaged 
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The Convf^. 



5n planning mUltary of eration^ acjaiiiMt tho organised Ooverniuent 
4>f the Btate, and in arming, M they tt ll aa, 100,000 nicn with 
rifle* and ammunOion to thoot down the King’a servants. 
(Ministerial cheers j 1 think it is n very cool rctfnont to ask to be 
infnnaed wha^, in each of these particular eventualities are the 
prsoiss Tiiilitury or police measures which will be adopted agamst 
them. (Minl'^terial cheers.) 

Of c-.o, h-:, niy resfjonsibilities are limited, btit 1 hhi nrixiitus 
to take tl'e rnllest responsihility for everything 1 have said or dotw* 
aither pul licly or confidentially in this mattept but, broadiy speaking, 
tils contingeneies we considered were these: — 

First of all nn armed attack upon our suiall depots or on the 
forces inarching to firotect them, including the guns at Dundalk. 

Secondly, we considered tlie ^le(^^llres which would he aftjiropriate 
and nccessery if the I’roviH'onal (lovemmont were set u{» in Bel- 
fast cither consequent upon these small movements we were making 
or at a later period. 

Wo considered that under two heads — whetlier that (lovernment 
fronld be »w*t up bloodlessly or whether it was sot up after the 
murder of a number of jmlice and others, (Ministerial cheers.) 
No movements of any kind were authorised other than those I 
liavfl described, hut in view of tlic fact that Sir A. I’agot tiought 
tiiat grave events might follow from these movement, we g.'ive him 
to understand that large reinfrtreements would he sent him if these 
oonlingcnsies arose, and he left witli the colideuce that even if the 
most extreme and improhahlc eontingencies oroso lie would he 
properly supported by the (Government, as he has been and will, 
if necessary, be supported. (Ministerial cheers.) 

Duty ok tiiic livKi I’i ivK. 

Does anybody disimte the fU'opiiety of that ! If BritiKh truopn 
mafehing on the King’s highway were sled, down and siivin l»y 
/Tabol rifles if tlu- gun.'it at Dmidulk loul been nttucked lud’ore 
they could have been covered by Inriuitry, if the H.'i t ins of ammuni- 
tion at Carrickfcigu.s had been assailed, it would be the abs'duto 
duty of tho Hxecutivo (loverunient with every man or gun they 
oonid oomraand. (Miiiistenal cheer.sand counter ()p[*osition cl cers.) 

‘ It would be the duty of the milifary department to be fully 
prepared to execute auy orders they might receive from the Govern- 
ment, and so far av 1 am concerned, 1 wi.di lo make it fSTlectly 
aplain that if British troops are aifacked and llred on .and lo.ss 
of life occur to them, I would take every measure wi(hii;> my power 
that .1 have authority for to sectiro that the person < miking 
tiuit attack shall receive tho most condign chastisement — (Minis 
ttrial cheers )^ftt the time and are afterwards pr».H’oeded againt 
with the full rigor of the law. (Renewed Ministerial clioers and 
oonnter Opposition cheers). 

Ukkout To Fottcw. 

Uon. geutleineu opposite may say that these things eould never 
liayo happencsl — they did not happen ; they never cotiM happen. Then 
fn that CR.S 0 nothing could happen on our part cither, i’ho use 
Of force ivets with them. It does uot rest with us. They are the 
amiilers of the situation iu that respect. 

We shall not use force till force is first used aga’Ui^t tho repremnita- 
tiyea of law and order. We shall in no circimistaiKCs use more legal 
foroe than is necos.^ary to maintain or restore mdUir. 

Lost, ihorei’ore, ^hoy take life fiiAt their lives will not in any 
eirourustaucfl* b<} in <langer. But if they Jo, we tuv bound to 
OM all Mie forces at our disposal, and to take all necessary 
measures to aecurs the vindicati >u of tho law and the repre^siou 
of disorder. (Ministerial cheers.) 

From that there is absolatrly n • escape. Wfiate)or mistakes 
hoo. gentlemen Opposite may make, do imt let them imagine 
that they are deal mg with a G 'verumeut or with individuals who 
will flinch from dding their duty in that re.spect. (Ministerial cheers. ) 
Tho Goverument have ap id)s.>lu(e right, if they choose, at any time 
to make movcmer.fjv far in excerv* of those that have been made, 
W® bavc a perfect right at any time w*. thick lit to put 10,000 
or 50,000 men in I, lister, to boglft the ane^t, ef leiulers, the sei/nre 
of wma, and tho goniM-iJ pHyention of drilling, (Ministerial ohecriiii.) 
Wahavo alwsysi rejected the Idea of such mea-sures, and wc do not 
oonalder, and have nut at any tithe cousidcred, that they would be 
wdee or appropriate in the oircmuatancee with which we had ao far 
id deal, 1 am vtjry anxious indeed that do vyords should come from 
roe or from any member of the Governuient which would seem to 
admit tor a mcment that we limit our rights to dispute of Hia 
Ma|e8t;^’a fbroea in the King’s Dominions in any way wc choose to 
maintain law and order. (Ministerial cheers and Oppoaitiou counter 
' «lieers») 


Mr. Chamberlain has accused us of having wished to seiae 
strategic points. A pretty, pasa weliave come to when we are t<dd that 
Britiah troops may not march about within the United Kingdom. 
(Minisicrinl cheers.) 1 did uot iHilicre at the time that, these 
definite preoautionary measures would provoke an outbreak nor did 
they, (Hear, hear.) The raoTcmcnt of troops by sea in order tu 
avoid going through Belfast was only part of careful meaMir^' we 
took to prevent it being possible to bring armed opposition to bear 
upon tliewe small bodies or small movements while they were actually 
in procCH.« of taking place, 

Tai.k 01^ Civil. Wau. 

All this talk ( f civil w.ir come from the party opposite. For 
tho last two years wc ha.e been forced to threats of civil war. 

AVhat do they mean by civil war ? Do they think it would 
be Ji war in which only one tide would take part — all dazaling 
exploits and brilliant gun-running on iho side of rebellion and 
nothing but iiondish plots on the 6ido of the Government ?((»ppoBitiou 
cheers.) 

Do tliey really suppose they will be conducting a campaign 
against llie Goveinment and the Crown in tlie field and at the same 
time asking tlie Government and Ministers awkward questions! 
about their military operations ? (Ministerial cheers.) A sem'o of 
humour ought at least to have saved them from that. (Laughter.) 

1 do not believK that rebellion or civil war will coMc. 1 wish to 
make it perfectly clear — that if rebellion comes we shall put it 
down (Ministerial cheer.-.) — and that if it comes to civil war ww 
shall do our best to conquer in that war. But there will be neitlier 
rebelliun uer civil war unle--.4 it is the making of the Oppoaition, 
(Ministerial cheers.) 

rtercrf'uce has been made to my Bradford fipeech, to which 
I adhere strictly, i said that if IHster Sf)nglit peace and fair play she 
c<iuhl lind it, that if she extended the hand of friend>hip it would 
be grasped by Liberals and her Nationalist countryincu in all good 
fftitli and uood will. But if tberc Was no wish for jicaco, and if the 
GoveruiTieut and Parliament of tliis great country were to bo 
exposed to menace and sinister influences of c revolution, then we 
should go forward and put it down. (Miniitcrial cheers.) 

I say so still. 

DksH!}'. K01i‘a .SkTTJ.EMUN'I'. 

1 will venture to ask the House once more at '.his moment 
in our difllculiies to consider whether wo are going. I. ask the House 
to Consider whotlicr wc ought uot to try to find even at this period 
to niuke Some thin! eff'.rt to reach a better solid ion. Apart from 
the dangers whied exist at lumie, lot us look at the cooscqiwincest 
abroad, ((’heel's.) 

Mr. R. Hunt (1'., Ludlow); Who brought it about T 

(Ministerial cries of “You.”) 

Mr. Churchill. Anxiety is caused in every friendly country by 
the htdief that for (he. time hi-ing Great Britain cannot acL 
The high luiesion of the country is thought be in abeyaocf, 
and the balance of Europe appears for the time to ha derauged. 
Of course, foreign countries never really understand us. l^ieydo 
uot know tlmt at the touch of external difliculties ot memMiu all 
these affairs of internal controversy Would disappear ahd we 
should bo tirougtit into line. 

Why cannot men form some new basis of co-operatioo |i% vlUf 
tilings ? 8ir E. Carson is run nin.' great risks in strife. |Why 
not run s.aiuc ri.sk for peace. The key is in hie hands.*. Any 
day some event niny hap[)en which will condemn us alHto a 
continuance of this struggle and shatter perhaps irrctrtivably 
the greatness of our couatry. Let the right bon. gentpemmi 
tionsider wiiether he will n(>t run some risk for iiea^. tn 
spite of the partisanirliip of our politics and conflicting, paiiy 
intQrv>»<tft. Peace with honour is not beyond the reach all. 
Tomorrow it may be gone for ever. V ' 

lam going to run some little risk upon ray own aicoouii't 
in what I am going to say. Why cannot Sir E. Gars# i»ay 
boldly, “Give me tho amendments to, the Home Rule aek 

for to safeguard the dignity and interests of Prd^eataRt llk'n^. 
and In return I will use ail my lafiuewe and gbo^ tt* 
make Ireland an integral unit in tlw Federal eystetn.” (Minister- 
ial cheers.) If the right hon. gentjeman Used oi^ that 

kind in a spirit of siQeerity it w<>uH gd fd the 

political sitnation, and I fiirmly helievc i tiiat <il liiidecus 

and hatefnl moves and counteMuorcs which we are foroed to dhicoai, 
and that hateful aTenue down, widi^ too lojig, 

would give jilace to a bright proSpeet ^ick wecldK 
and not disewdit tq all toneftrned, aftd i|lan4ft; 

from the evils for which ear children wUi. hold tia aceotmtalde,^ 
(Loud Ministarial chesiiii») ' ' , 
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Parwil Eiptriwce dftriyd Vy tk btfaeJ proprietor 
ol tbe daily paper of oor Motlem brotiieri. 

Th« Proprietor of the **Akhbar-Mtlam,*’ the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 80th January 1918, writes : 
** well-knowo oativo physician. Dr. Kslidas Uotiram of 
Bajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
hare stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
nudes and females on account of his long-standing ex{)erieDce in 
the Une and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakut! Anauga Vilas, the best tonic, has b^n 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
ran in all parts of the body, gives stability to gonnine manhood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
• trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
eaid doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTl ANANGA VILAS. 

This YiKUTi or life-giving neotar bag been prepared from 
the best ohoioest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of increasing the strength and rectifies all nrinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
ia used in lavge quantitiee among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
oiir esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it pnbli- 
oation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, but sniSioe it to say that the use of the medicine is reoom- 
Bsended to those who ha>e any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effeot is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that mmk is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diifnses frag- 
mnce of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills. Rupees 
ten ouly ISs. 4d.. Postage extra. No Farh^x necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Katiiiawar, India. 
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Our increasing output 

bears witness to the ever-growing demand for 
our products for Cricket, Tennis, H<»ckey and 
all games. Sp.>rtsiDen realise that “ the 
Perfsota ” quality is unequallsd. Graceful 
in design, they are lightly yet strongly made, 
giving pleasura to every user- 

At the same time we make other quali- 
ties— to suit every pocket and can surely 
please Many hundreds of Cluiba.^od 

thousands pf individual players are using our 
goods to-day. 

Why not send for a Catalogue now and 
join in their tatiBfactK)Di 
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H. M. Ahmad Beg, 

Indiui Rubber Stomp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plnte and Stone Engraver, Monogramiat, Manu 
facturer of Braes Badges and Seals, etc. Dealer of all 
Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Pre8Rt*s. 

ki-iou. Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who ig Bow 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber of Commerce, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Wanted. 

An honest and expericncx^d Heatl Clerk for the 
English Office. Must be strong in English, a Graduate 
will be preferred. Pay Rs. 75 to 100 according to qualifi- 
cations. Apply with copies of testimonials to — 

The Home Secretary, 

y’o II. II . The Nawab Sahib Bahadur^ 

Rampur State, U. P. 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse Mobamed. 

A weekly Review of African and Oriental Politics, Literaturo, 
Finance and Commerce. Price 6d. per copy, 12/6 per annuUi. 

Also Published Quarterly at 6/- per annum. 

Apply to — 

THE MANAGER, 

The Africitn Timex and Orient Review, 

168, Fleet Street, 

London, E, C, 


“ CALPACK 
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Genuine Turkish Military Cap 

(for Ls. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALPACK **? 

To make himself l<x)k more respectable, and to attract 
attention, by using the novel head-gear of the same 
pattern as wornc by I'urk high officials like Enver 
Paaha. 

Plcjise send your order to-day to avoid disappointment. 

lo — S. F. Chishti, dk Co., 

Near Delhi & London Bank, 

Delhi. 

Self Agents for India — 

Fabroque National Egyptian De Tarbouches, Cairo 
and 

I' abreque Imperial De Hereka, Constantinople. 


East Indian Railway. 

NOTICK. 

The public are hereby informed that the System 
of Street Delivery of Parcels and Luggage whicn was 
intit^uced at Dehli on the 1st February 1914, will 
be discontinued on and from the 1st June 1914. 

By order, 

Oalcdtta: ) C. M. PEARCE, 

The ISth May, 1914. / GenL Traffic Manager » 
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Money ! 


Money ! 


You can earn good money — as mudi aa Rs. 3 a day— by gettiijg in tpueti 
with us. Our proposition, which is a stnught business-like one, lor 
ordinary intelligence. And, moreover, the work entailed is so simple 0iat 
members of an entire family could take to it and thereby increase the present 
income of the home, enabling many coveted luxuries to be indulged in, 
which could not be done otherwise. 
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ALL YOU 
HAVE TO DO 


Make Hosiery for us according to oiir 
instructions in your spare time. We purchase 
all the Hosiery you make at favourable rates, 
and keep you regularly employed. 


COUPON. 


Men, Women and Children 


to OliNZ, WHEELER A Co. ,, • r^. 

PM» MDd m, full deuiu «( your offer to monthly. Experience unneoeeuary. Distance 

kupi^ly me trfth »n Aato- Koittor. 


Ai&rm. 


immaterial. Write for Prospectus Now — You might forget it later. 
Address : — 


GhMia, Wheeler & Co. (Dept. 6.) r*CN7 Wllitlil IiD X, Cfi 6) 11-2. UimImt Street* 

LiodHAj Street, Oalcuita. ucaift, ttiiiujLiIjIv ot w., Calcutta. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address .->CONSTAirnN(>PLE, PUCE DU TAXIM No. 8. 
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The Week. 

Albania. 

London, May i*/?. 

Italy urgently desires the deKpatch ol an interuational force to 
DnraAXo, France and Tlnssia are acquiewoni . Aust-r'a-IIonguiy does 
not oppose the idea. Grest Britain, on the otherl hand, is dis- 
iot-dined <o it aud has not replied to the suggiHtion Germany 
4ike*»iw lias not ana we red, 

Loudon, May 27. 

The lolernatio««at for^si at Skntari being iasnlKcicnt, a proposal 
dies since heoo made to send an liitcmatioual o.xpodttloo to .Albania. 
'.Mie iPowers fonniug the Triple Kntente H}ipenr, however, iiowilhng. 

Rome, May 27. 

In t^o Giamber yesterday, Marquis lb San OiuHano, dealing 
/•with the situation in Albania, said that other countries at the outset 
of thdr indewndenop had overcome greater difficulties. fie hoped 
Albania would do the same. The insurrection was partly social, 
.partly agrarian and partly democratic. It wan also (he outcome of 
MnWhlthan foara of prodomi nance of a Chri.stirn minority. Essad 
"• 'PasM^h^ to return to Albania without the per- 

t nd^irbMhe P the Marquis added that he had had an 

•Sw ewhange^ o with Oimnt Berchtold on the situation, 

Nyiich hhd’inspfred muti^^ loyalty. /Th|& reeults were 

«^e«d on the noceefiity For wnsolidating Albania /and the authority 


of the Prince. Previous decisions with regard to Epirus could n«>t 
f)»{ niodi.^ed. They would do the utmost to asHent to the despatch 
ol an international force to l)iiraz/,o from Skutari. 

Greece. 

Waskiiigton, Jilay 2U. 

The Secretary for the Navy has submitted to the Nava) Ooni- 
mittec of the. Senate a. proposal to sell for original cost the 
battleships ‘ Idaho ’ and ‘ Missis.sippi ' to a foreign P<»wer, under- 
stood to h« Greece. Mr. Daniels made a s[Hiech, in which he said 
that the vessels were only useful for iiarlxtnr defer ce and the 
proceeds of their sale would almost .■.iifliec for the construction 
of an additioiiai dreadnought. 

Angto'TttiJiaD Relations. 

London, May 27. 

.Marquis Di San Giuliano, in a long stateiuent regarding Anglo- 
Itnlin/t relations in Eastern M I'd i terra nean, dwelt on the extremely 
eordial and loyal iiitilude of Great Britain in the matter of railway s 
iri Asia. He “xpluiucti the dctail.s of an agreement wheiehy 
Italians ohtain railway comicssious sonthwards ttf the v^ynirna- 
Aidin lino, atid the British, northward thereof. 

Egypt 

London, May 27. 

Lord Kitchener’s report on the couditiuu of Egypt has beeti issued. 
He refers to the complete trniupuhty of the past year and 
anticipates years of nninterrnpted progress and development. Ho 
has every confidence lo the conmionseuse of Egyptians and lio|)eK 
that representatives in the Nmv Asseinhly have learned liie lesson 
that noi.sy i:\treiuists and ontside political influeuces nuist be 
eliminated in the interests of the improvement of the masses and tlw*. 
progress of the country. 

Referring to sanitary (K>nditii.>ns iii Egypt f.ord Kikliener [Kilnts 
ont that the people, no longer oViject to isolation for infeetious 
diseases. Notilieation is now general and coneealment is an 
exception. Heturning pilgrims now come voluntarily for medical 
examinafion. Plague is now well under control and appears to lie 
yielding to .deaciy caiiipaign against it. Lord Kitchener suggests 
that an elementary primer on Hygiene be nsed as a te.vt-book: in all 
village schools. I he old soldiers of tlie Egyptian .Army, say.s Hig 
liordsh'i', would probably make snitable sanitary irisfiectors. Id 
view of iligh iiifant mortality maternity schools have been estabjishod 
and luidwivcs trained under qualified English inatrous. There is 
a 'growing demand for cotton seed from (JovernToent which is l^ing 
distributed ki cultivators. 

Anglo- Persian Agreement. 

London. May 2(L 

A Blue-Book gives the detiiils of tlie Anglo-Persian Oil A'tree- 
ment. The Admiralty memorandum in the Boolindicates the 
importance of providing fuel for tlie Navy, which it says, is 
absolutely necessary to secure full efficiency of the Navy. Tlie 
memorandmn })(>ints ont that it is, therefore, important t<» secure 
the maintenance of at least one large British Oil Company, having 
independent control and considerable supplies and boned to 
Government by financial and contractual obligntiens. The prices 
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M wbioh oi\ iteelf tuiti been obUined h«« been kepi secret» Uie 
mpply contract beioK rMMrded a.i confidential in the intereata 
of the public. 

The Report ol the Coniiuittee of expertir, preaided over by 
Rear Admiral Sir E. .1. W. Slade, atroogly favours Government 
action. It remarks on the influence of tlio AnglivIVrsian Company 
wbid), it Hays, has increased with the general tranquility of the 
district. Tlic C(>niimitteo poinls out, however, that it would be wrong 
to nsfdiiriic that there would never bo a relapse in the everit of an 
ootbreak <>f Inwiessnesfl among the tribes; The situation would present 
cerfaiii diflicullifs whic)», though seriouii, would not 1 h 5 inBimnountable. 
Technical Scliolarships. 

*' Simla, May 27. 

Tk ‘ <ir>\(>rnment of India liavc this year sanctioned the 
award ol leu State Technical iScholarHhif>s to tlie following 
cRudiflatrs ft*r a course of training in Europe in the subjects 
noted against each : — (I) Mr. D. M. Analasadvala, Sizing and 
Weaving, (2) Mr. T. U. IJdwadia, Archnitecture and building 
construction. Ue will undergo a training for two years in India 
and then proceed to Europe for a half-year to complete his trair*' 
ing; (ff) Mr. f’pendra Nath Uanerji, Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) <>. l)’H(»o/,a, Electrical Engineering; (h) Mr. Bashir-ud-din 
Ahmad, Municipal and Sanitary Kn ineering; (d) Mr. Arjan Das, 
Textile Industry; (7) Mr. W. Sorby, M cclianical and EltHdricni 
Engineering; (H) Mr- Baidai Sartan Bhargava, Mining: (ft) 
Mr. Kasi Nath Saikai, Paj>er Pulp Industry, (10) Mr. .\bdnl 
Qafoor Khan, Electrical Engineering. 

China. 

haulon. May 2H. 

Vinoount •laiueH Bryce was the principal guest at dinner of 
Urn Central Asian S<K?iety last raght. He gave his iiu- 
presKirms of his recent travels. He said that Silwria was being 
atendily settled and that within thirty or forty years its jiopu- 
lation would prf)bahly have (juadrnpled itself. 'I'here was never 
a atranger thing in the world’s history than the overthrow of 
the Maiichu Dynesty >rithout a voice or arm being lifted in its 
support. To say that it had beerr replaced by a Uepuhltc in an 
effective sense was farcical. Yuan-Shih Kai might keep going 
as long as he had money pay his troops, hut who W( nld 
come after him if the Central Government collapsed? They 
might see China broken np into aepurate Principalities as she 
was two thousand years ago. This would mean great busslshod 
and dislocation of trade; and the Powers should suppoH the 
Central Government as nITordiug the '>cst ebunce of future, pc.'ue. 

South Africa. 

Johann^xhiuy, May 29, 

In an interview with Router's representative, Mr, Polak said 
that the Bill amending the Houtli African Immigration Act dealt with 
the two main canaea of the passive resistance, namely the three-pound 
tax and the marriage question. He ha<i rwoivod a telegram from 
Mr. Gandhi stating that it appeared to be satisfactory. In order 
however to comply with the rm{nir«ui«nls of the Passno Uesisters, Mr. 
{*oUk said it would be necessary to get assurances from the 
Coverument that the Immigration Act would be uvore sympathetically 
administered and that due regard would he paid to vested interests 
in the application of gold and licensing laws, Mr. Polak further 
pvduted i»ut that the acceptance of the firesent Bill with every measure 
hi thankfulness did not mean the abrogation id a general claim for a 
cifil equality iu South Africa. The remaining two fKvints, namely the 
riglii of South African-born Indians to enter the Cape and the 
4«danvtion on tl>o entrance into Orange Free State Mr. Polak 
deeoribed, as small matters of administration. 

Indian Council Bill 

May 28. 

The Indian Oonnoil Bill has been printed It provide that 
Ihe number of members of the Chvnucil shall not t.« leas 
tliAD aeveii and not more than ten. When • vacancy in the 
OouBoil haa to be tilled the appointee must domiciled in 
India, unless at least two of the exieiing members of the 
OouDcil were at the time of their appointment domieiled in 
India, iinleea M of the existing members were 

when appointed domiciltMl in India or bad served or resided 
in India for at least teu Jrears and had not ceased tr* serve 
iw reiide for mure than five years Wfore their appointment. 
TTie appointee to file the vacancy must either be domiciled in 
India or have so served or remded. The appointment of the 
ilKtiao member shall be made from a list ot persons eligible 
nhoeen by noo-offioial members of tlte Legislative Councils. 
He will receive a salary of £1,200 witli yearly allowance of 
JtOOO. The Bill empowers the Secretary of State to appoint 
one financial expert as member of the Council on special 
terms. The Bill oontains proviiiott whereby the signature of 
the Secretary of State to an order or communication to 
India or an mder in the United Kingdom relating to 


•# 

Government of India may be dispensed with. It empowers tbe^; 
Sectetary of State to make rules fnr Ute transsctl^ of busi- 
ness under various restrictions. 

Allahahady Majf S9. 

The Poincer's f.ondon correspondent cables The India 
Council Bill is quite short. Most of the changes have been 
foresbsdowc'd in the speeches of Lord Crew and Mr. Montagu.* 
Addition is made to fialarics bringing them to .£l,20A, The 
Indian members appfiintcd shall in future have allowance of 
£000. Before appointing the (inaocial expert on special terms 
the Secretaiy of State must record in a minute to Parliament, 
the tenuH and sjvecial reasons for the appointment. Orders sent 
to or made in relation to the Government of India shall not 

necertsarily V>o signed by the Secretary of State when llie 
Secretary of State iu (.'ouncil otherwise directs. The Rules by 

the Secretary of State affecting the powers to l)« given to the 
Comniitte<' or the necessity of submitting certain matters to 
the Connell must be laid before the Parliament subject to the annul- 
ment ^‘oy His Majesty. in Council on a petition of eitlier i^touse 
within thirty days, 

Simla, May 29, 

Information which has reached Simla shows that the toUowing 
are amongst the effcctK of the India Council Bill just intro- 
dvu'cd into the British Parliament. The pay of the members of tlie 
Council is restored to the figure at which it stored prior trr 
V.M)7, rtz., twelve hvmircd pounds annually each rxcept for 

(1) the two Indian inembers who are now t<» be a permanent 

feature of the Coviacil and who will get eighteen hundred pounds 
annually eai'h, and (2) the financial member who may bo engaged 
on special terms. The maximum strength of the Council is 
reduced from fourteen members to ten (which is the number now 
existing) and tiii.s number which has l iilierto been the minimum 
will bo liable to a possible redaction hereafter to seven which 
is the new minimum. There will not, however, be altogether 
a corresponding reduction in the number of menvbers with Indiku 
experience, the new minimum number for such members being now 
fi.ved at six against old minimum which varied betwwu six and 
eiglit. The two ludiaa merabeia will in future bo selected by the 
Secretory of Smte fnuu candidates elected by the non-official 
members of the Provincial and Imperial Eegislutive Councils iu India 
but the precise rules for these elections have t»ot yet bwu disclosed. 
It is also not yot kn( wn what qvowers, if any, of disposing of biuu- 
ness will acceompany the arrangement provided by the Bill whereby 
the authority to sigh corlaia despatches may be delegated by the 
Secretary of Staf*; to tlie Comraittee of the Council. The extra 
paynieot to the twe Indian members is of the nature of an away-from- 
hoiue allowance and is on the principle whereby Eurojieans in India 
received more pay than Indians alongside them. 

f.oTifim, May 20. 

An explanatory meraoranduni to India Council Bill points 
out that with u simpler [irocednre much unimportant woric now 
occupying time of standing committees and Council would be 
dispo.scd of f.y Stx;retary of Slate with assistance of individual 
raemliers of committed to be specially nominated by him when re- 
teqnirod. Bill provides for simplificatio)) cl' bnaincss procedure 
and enable Se<:retary of State in Council to make rules to modify 
procedure prescribed in Act of 18,'iH Requirement of weekly 
meetiugt! of Council is dispensed with and <{Uorum has been reduced. 
Opportunity has been taken to enlarge in a way wfiich experience 
has shown to be desirable the category of cases which may be 
dealt with by Secretary of State in his ‘ secret” department wfUioht 
informing or consulting (Council. 

Pondon, May 29,. 

Lord (.’rewe’s Council Bill rejects the demand of the Katiofuii 
Congress for a Council of nine, three being Indians elected by^^lpejd' 
legidatures. The substituted Council will have ten members, ami 
only two Indiaus. These will bo nominated by the Bemreiary of 
State from a panel of forty persons, ohoosen by non-ofiSoial mem- 
bers of the legislatures. 1'he Bill also exteads powi^ ter Rie 
Secretary of state to send to India secret orders without ocaniI^iSig; 
the Council. — Statsman. 

The Timen to-day pblishes an article on the provi^oilk of the 
new Connoil of India Bill by Mr. M. A. dionah, pno of ibe del^ 
gates from the Indian Kadonal. Oongrevs. Mr. dlhneb dMCrib^; 
the Bill as being most di8a|:^nting. There oaei be no doubt 
that what appears at first blnsh to be some sort of ‘tprinoiple of 
election is to all practical purpote# illasory. oambere of 

eleotors will be cieatnvee of the offieiai dlam and net vepreseatativeh 
of the people. Mr. Jinnah jMstpoi^ critlelaih M the rsmainiiig' 
dauses pending explanatioii. He doen tiottbink, komever^ that it h' 
desired to create a portfolio system, 

iSmiay 

Forthef partienlara now reedyed of the India Coundl BiU 

iotrodnoed into PavUmneiR by Imrd Omwe laat Monday ehnw th^ 
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Ibe mdbod of election by LegUlathe Conndli in In^ln for noininees 
ficin mhtrai ’'****^*^ Indian membera 

ore to be eelectcd will be governed by Bales to be made by the Secretary 
of State in Coancil. Ibe new scale of pay, already annonnced, will 
apply to members appointed after the passing of the Bill. 

The Bill empowers the Secretary of State to fix dates for 
meetings of the Coancil, thns replacing, the present arrangement 
under which meetings are held weekly. In fature, three members 
will form a quorum. The Bill also extends section 27 of the Act 
of 1868 regarding secret orders so as to cover questions gravely 
affecting the internal tranquility of India, her interests abroad or 
peace or security of any part of the Empire. They will enable the 
Sectary of State, to act in grave political matters without referring 
ttem to his Council. 

Inciiaiis in Canada. 


Victoria, May 27. 

The decision as to whether or cot the passengers of “Eomagata 
Mam” shall be deported or not cannot be reached fer feveral days. 
An attempt was made last night on part of iha Ilindcs of 
Vancouver to get to the vessel and take off some of those ou board. 
This was frustrated by the vigilance of the Immigration authorities. 
The watch afioat has now been doubled. 

Fearing weakening on the part of the authorities in Ottawa 
the Vancouver Board of Trade has sent a memorial to the Govern- 
ment demanding the exclusion of all Indian immigrants. Gnrdit 
Singh continnea in the belief that all opposition to landing comes 
from the cheap labour element. 

Ottav'a, May 28. 

Id the Peminion House of Corrmons yesterday, Government 
was interrogated as regaids the action to be taken in the case of the 
Hindus, detained at Victoria on the "Komagata Maru”. The 
Premier replied that twenty bad been admitted on the ground that 
they were returning to Canada and several excluded as the result of 
physical tests. Begarding others, law and regulations would bo 
enforced. Asked whether if an application was made for *‘Habeas 
Ck^rpus Government would rest its case on the ground that the 
Courts had no jurisdiction, Mr. Borden answered that if such 
an application was made Government would resist it through 
Counsel, 

Gurdit Singh bad asked for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission definitely to settle the rights of Hindus generally. This 
night be granted by Government, • 

Vanctvver, May 29. 

Hindus have offered one hundred thousand sterling in cash and 
property as bail for passengers by the ‘‘Komagata Maru” if the 
Utter are allowed to land pending the decision of courts. The 
fight wiil be carried to the Privy Council. The decision of the 
Utter has already upheld the right of the Dominion to exclude 
aKeos; hut it is not certain whether the Ihmiinion has the right to 
exclude, by an order in Council British subjects who fulfill the 
veqnirementa of Immigpration Laws. 

Victoria, May 81. 

An enquiry presided over by the Immigration Superintendent 
will open here to-morrow to investigate U)e claims of the passenger 
oa the “Komagata Maru.” 

The Indians will be represented by a lawyer and Gnrdit Singh 
will meet all charter obligatiens to enable the “Komagata Maru” to 
rematu, pending legal decision. 

Ottawa, June 2. 


Replying to a question in the Dominion House of Commons, 
Mr. Roche, Miniirter of the Interior, said that ninety of the ship- 
load of Hindus at Victoria had been rejected as medically unfit, 
and thirteen had been allowed to eater the country as being persons 
who had returned to Canada, 

Mr. Oliver, ex-Minist«r of tke Interior, saldr that the Hindns 
Imd thrown out a challenge which should be met half-way. 

Me. Roche replied U>at be hoped that the present law was 
Mfiioient to prevent the entry of undesirables. If it was not the 
law would be amended. 

Mr. Borden stated that he regretted that the Hindus had made 
thU attempt, in view of the fact that the order prohibiting tho 
esOry of artisans into British Columbia did not discriminate against 
Hindus In particular. 

Replying to a question, he announced that the Government would, 
if necessary, submit the section of the Immigration Act which 
pnevents the interferetrce of courts with the order of the Minister 
^ the Interior. 


Victoria, June 1. 

No deportations of Hi ados have yet been ordered. 

. ^ 

Our LcHidon Letter. 

London, May 15, 

Tub Orimsbt By-iCLBoriox. 

The result of the by-^eleotion in Grimeby baa nndoabtedly proved 
1IWI7 eidisfiotor^ to the Goven It/ is true that Mr. Tickler, 


the Unionist candidate, is retarned; but be is returned by a majority 
more than 400 fewer than that which the Unioniat candidate received 
at the previous election. It will not serve any naefnl purpoM to 
over-state the significance of this fact; but it will be admitted fa ail 
quarters that it certainly shows no reaction agsingt the Liberal 
policy. No effort bad been spared to bring the menace of “civil 
war” before the electorate and Sir Edward Carson and his faithful 
galloper, Mr. F. E. Smith, had beaten the Ulster dram with all 
their incomparable fervour. The result of all this has been a 
substautial fall in the Tory majority. The Opposition may draw 
whatever comfort they can, but the country is not likely to overlook 
the real meaning of this by-election. 

The Final Staoks. 

Tho House of Commons on Tuesday was called upon to accept 
a closure resolution dealing with the Home Rule Bill, tMb Welsh 
Bill and (he Plural Voting Bill, all of which have passed their 
second reading more than once and the first two Bills three times. 
Mr. Asquith took the opportunity of explaining tho course the 
Government proposes to adopt. The Plural Voting Bill, which has 
another year to run, requires no special treatment. As to the Welsh 
Bill, it is not known authoritatively whether the House of Lords 
moan to give it a second reading or to amend it in Committee. If 
they amend it, the amendments can be considered on the return of 
tho Bill to the Commons, and there is no need to have a suggestion 
stage in the Commons. This explanation, obvious enough, disposes 
of the legend circulated once more by Mr. Balfour that under the 
Parliament Act no Bill can be amended. It can be amended, as the 
Daily News says, in precisely the way that any other Bill can be — 
by the consent of both Houses. The only difference is that the 
initiative in amending must be taken iu the Lords; and as the 
Government can make its suggestions there as well as the Opposition, 
that difference is only formal. The case of the Home Rule Bill 
is different from those of the other two measures. It has been 
officially announced by the leaders of the Opposition — and Mr. 
Bonar Law repeated it on Tuesday — that the Home Rule Bill will 
be rejected by the Lords on the second reading. Under those cir- 
cumstances a suggestion stage In the Commons with a debate upon 
it would be a waste of time. The Government, therefore, will send 
the Bill up to the Lords before Whitsun, and it will become law 
under the operation of the Parliament Act a month afterwards. 

It might be thought that, having decided upon this, there was no 
more for the Government to do. That is not Mr. Asquith’s vieW. 

The Government will, shortly after the Home Rule Bill has gone up 
to the Lords, introduce an amending Bill in tho Commons, in which 
it will set out the ooucessions It means to make. The reason offered by* 
Mr. Asquith for this course is that it will give a prolonged terra for 
discussion and for the arrangement of a settlement by consent. The 
Opposition want to have it on record that they are unalterably opposed 
to Home Rule in aoy shape or form. They are to be given the oppor- 
tunity of putting that on record by voting steadily to the end against 
tho Home Rule Bill. On the other hand, they know that Horae Rule 
in one shape or other must come, but they want it to appear that 
they arc consenting not to Home Rule, but to a device for averting 
“civil war.” Hence an amending Bill. Well, it may be prudent 
to do rather unusual things in order to save the face of the Opposi- 
tion, and even Liberals who have no special desire to help Mr. 
Bonar liaw and his colleagues out of their embarrassments, will 
make no objection to this device. But, these formalities apart, the 
central question is, what is to bo in the Amending Bill, and what 
chance has this of acceptance by the leaders of the Opposition? 

One may assume after Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on Tuesday that 
the ->riginal draft of the Amendiug Bill will embody the concessions 
outlined on the occasion of the second reading, but Mr. Asi|nith 
talks of subsequent “concerted discussion, not perhaps on the iloor of 
the House, though ultimately on the floor.” That can hardly mean 
anything else than further concessions. Whether these concessions 
,are acceptable to Liberal Home Rulers will depend upon their 
character; but it is clear that such a mode of procedure has the grave 
disadvantage of putting upon the Government once again tho onus 
of further advance and of setting it upon a road which may easily 
prove dangerous. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s reply ou Tuesday showed what it meaos. He 
told Mr. Asquith that ho sees no reason whatsoever to share tho 
hope that the Amending Bill will bring peace, and he added that 
“the only conversations which are of interest or which could serve 
any useful purpose are conversations between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Redmond,” In other words, no suggestion, no advance is 
to be made by the Opposition. If there is to be “peace” it will come 
only because Home Rulers, who have already made such grave con- 
cessions, are to make still further concessions, and that in Mr. Law’s 
vocabulary means the perpetual exclusion of Ulster (even of such 
parts of Ulster as desire to come under a Home Rule Parliament) 
and the permanent mutilation and division of Ireland. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Redmond finds such « prospect disturbing and 
holds himself and his party free to act as they think fit should 
anything of the kiod happen. We must assume that the Govern- 
ment rejects fortwith Mr. Law’s notion of a compromise, in which 
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W tM-4MMiniWjC0iiM from one pert^.aod all galof are. nia4a 

AjM Oftb^r Ap ^e direatJon of eMlosion Llbe^iam hM 
g^qa ip ibe very lioaite of coocesaions, and the most {i^ronilinqg 
Sna of ae^mMU is elsewbere. If tbe Irish leaders come io^tbier 
wit^' a aole iboaght of what is best for Ireland, that line will be 
found* 

CllANCKLLOR IN A ScKNB 

During the debate on Tuesday, when it was romoured that 
^'Balfour was op", members streamed in through the swing doors 
to hear a speech, not excited, not in terms very voilont, but quietly, 
remorselessly destructive of peace. “Cheated** was the word applted 
to the loss of the suggestion stage. What was this Amending Bill ? 
Nobody knew. I^rop these “subteraneao manjjeuvres" — produce 
the Bill'^before Home Rule passes — that the House may vote 
while retaining its “seif respect.'* What had Mr. Hogge advocated? 
A shorter veto under the Parliament Act as a “settlement of 
Ireland". “Rather an infelicitous pbarse," remarked Mr. Balfour, 
meaning “the horrors of civil war and the destruction of life 
and property". 

“Vou would have had no guns", said Mr. Hogge. And despite 
Mr. Balfonr's answering sarcasms there was force in the remark. 

The vital part of the speech was Mr. Balfour’s triumphant claim 
that the proip^ of the Amending Bill indicated that Home Rule 
passed under the Parliament Act was defective — wrong — that the 
Oovernroent had admitted it. 

That was the sentence that led to the great scene with Mr. 
Lloyd Ueorge. He took the line that all sidei want peace, but 
that Mr. BaUour’s “mischoivous criticism" — his taunting claim that 
every oonoession was an admission of “defect" in Home Rule and 
the Parliament Act — made conciliation diflUoalt. 

Aa the reasoning proceeded, Mr. Balfour became extraordinari- 
ly restive. He tried at first to put a different construction on 
his argument. Bnt Mr. Lloyd George was not having that. 
With a stroke of inspiration, he turned to Sir Edward Oarson and 
declared that he was certain that Sir Edward wotild not treat the 
overtures in that spirit. 

Sir Edward Oarson rose slowly. “All I understood my right hon. 
friend to say was that the Amending Bill should be produced before 
the Home Rule Bill receives a second reading" — this was his answer. 

“A very clover advocate," replied the Ohancellor of the Exchequer. 
“He covers up the tracks" — (interruption) — “well but let me finish 
my sentence." 

Mr. Balfour was again on his feet, very much t^rturbed — per- 
, Inrbed by the truth. “If you amend your Bill," said ho in effect, 
“you admit that in relation to particular circumstances it can be im- 
proved; I don’t want to rob it in." 

“No, no." Protested the Liberals, and Mr. Lloyd George insisted 
that the amendments would be concessions — sacrifices — for tl»e sake 
of peace. “The right hon. gentleman's argument," he cried, “is the 
way to promote civil war." 

A roar of protest prevented further utterance. What Mr. 
Balfour kept saying could not be heard amid the din, but his shoulders 
swung forward again and again as he shouted — for shouting it was — 
his exclamation. 

The speaker rose ; spoke mildly to the OpposiUon; explained that 
they had misundersto^ Mr. Lloyd George; he had not accused Mr. 
Balfour of promoting civil war, but had only urged that certain argu - 
ments were calonistod to promote civil war. 

“ExacUy so, Mr. Hpeaker," said the Chancellor, adding that, of 
course, he would never have suggested that Mr. Balfour deliberately 
tried to give oanso {|>f bloodshed. Bet how did it help peace when 
every offer was “jeered at"? 

Mr. Balfour was again at the table— moved beyond his wont — 
indeed, speaking with great diffionlty. “An unfortunate remark of 
mine," said he vntb seeming hiTraility. “I withdraw it — (a murmur 
of sympathy)*~-and substitute for it not that the araendments will 
sliow defects, but that they will add perfections to the Home Rule 
Bill." 

A hurricane of delighted cheering broke from the Tories, and 
from this point onwards it was fighting all the way. When Mr. 
Lloyd George said that Lord Uol)ert Cecil's speech vras “unosually 
offensive". Lord Winterten, amld.the chorus of objurgation, got in 
the remark: “ There spoke the expert." 

When Mr. Lloyd George denied thst the Prime Minister had 
given a pledge to allow a suggestion stage, a Tory said to his friends: 
“What matter ? He’d bref^ it if he could.” 

As for secret oonolares, what about meetings at Lansdowne Honse? 

“They are angry because these Bills are leaving (or the Statnte 
Book," he concluded, and when Lord Robert Cecil asked: “What’i 
your nnger about"? the Ohancellor not only claimed that be was 
’“cheery and optimistic" — ^he looked it. 

ANOtaan ScxKB : TaKSpaAKaa’s niacaa to Earl, Wintkiwow* 

The past week has been full of lively scenes in tits House. The 
speaker’s porition has been a most nnenviable one, though it is adm^ 
ted on all hai^ that Hr. Lowthe|ri8 fully retaining his reputalioa 
for. Um extraordinary loanner in which he has, mfice lus deetlon^ to 
the chair, preserved peace and order amongst ^n. membevs, pmticQ* 
larly at a time iriien party feeUngs run vary hin^ and when lbs is^ 
provocation ersates intiui sxnitsmsnt and wild party passioa in taa 
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iWiis pf OpppdWn, ! 9# 

^ ^edowday, u typical of wq sejpes; ^nes thw tiie Hposc hasb^ 
.'.v^tnessing of ,la|c. , v.. 

The Marquiss of TuUibardinp.Mked Uie Prime l^ni^r whether 
the late Secretary for War wfii still attending oommUtees at the War 
Office and was still dealing widi Arsqy matters; and. whether he wan 
still a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence. , 

Mr. Asquith. — The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. As regards the latter part, the late Secretary of State 
for War is still summoned to meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. 

The Marquiss of Tullibardine. — I ask the right hon. gentleman 
if he considers it a sound priociple that au ex-Cabioet Minister who 
has lost the confidence of the Cabinet (cries of “Order") should still 
be summoued to meetings of the Imperial Defence Committee and 
should still serve oo committees which concern the departmeni 
which he has just quitted. 

Mr. Asquith. — My right hon. friend has not lost the con- 
fidence of the Cabinet. (Cheers.) 

The Marquiss of Tullibardine. — If he has not lost the conll- 
dence of the Cabinet, why is be not in office ? 

The Speaker. — That is going a long way from the question 
00 the paper. 

There were loud cheers and interruptions and cries of “OrdeP* 
from both sides at this point and, amid the uproar, Earl Winterton 
was heard shouting to the Ministerialiste below the gangway: “Order 
yourself." To this a member retorted, “ Order yourself a drink." 

Before the noise had ceased, ^e speaker called on Sir O. 
Kinloch-Cooke to put the next question, when Earl WiniertoB» 
rising amid renewed cries from the Ministerialiste, was understood 
to say: “There are to be no more supplementary questions." 

The Speaker. — I ask the noble lord not to attempt to keep order. 
That responsibility. I am sorry to say, is placed upon me, and I most 
ask the noble lord not to interfere. If I require bis services I wiH 
invite them. (Cheers.) 

Earl Wioterton. — May I in justice be allowed to say that I 
was going to ask what 1 thought was a proper question and was 
not aware of any order preventing me from doing so. Several hoo. 
gentlemen opposite shouted loudly “Order" before you had said 
anything. 

The Speaker. — I beg the noble lord’s pardon. I had already 
called on Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke and be had risen to put hia 
question. 

Earl Wintertoo. — Why I replied to bon. gentlemen opposite was 
that 1 was under the impression that yon kept order aod not they. 
(Cries of “ Order.") 

The Times ANr> a new bogbv: “Ambricanizatxom" ok Canada. 

The T/m^4r baa created a oew bogey. It is Canada this time. 
Its Toronto correspondeut, io a long letter, warns the British 
public, in the usual sol^^mn style of the T'mes, of the approaching 
danger in Canada, if England would not “look out" in time. 

“ They," the letter proceeds, “can have no natural loyalty to Great 
Britain, no enthusiasm for the British Empire, no inherited concep- 
tion of British ideals. Even now the French and forein eiemeata. 
nearly balance the population of British origin. The French are 
passive loyalists and devoted Canadians, bnt they are not generally 
favouraole to closer political co-operation with the mother country. 
During the war io South Africa the attitude of the FremA 

Canadians closely resembled that of the Irish Nationalists 

.... Who doubts that any movement to establirii a Canadiaai 

Republic would have support in Quebec ? So nnwy 

English-speaking Americans who ^ve come to Canada oontipne to 
subscribe for American journals. Moreover, a multitude of Oanadl«Mi 
read, perhaps by preference, sporting papers, weekly jonrnats, nmi 
magaaines from the neighbouring country. All the Canaffian daily 
newspapers give columns of space to reports of games in IInb 
A merican Baseball Leagues, and there is an intornatioBa] leagnm 
which embraces Toronto and Montreal. .... The cdbl# dsis» 
sertioes are deugned primarily for American consumption. !l%ia hsp 
been conolurivriy demonstrated in all the recent dispatches ooveria^ 
the stru^le brtween British Liberals and Brirish Unionisis ovdr 
Home Rule for Ireland, describing conditions in Ulster, anid esti- 
mating the state of feeling in Great Britain . . . . . A portfom 
of one Press begins to ascribe all social and political evils Is 
Great Britain to ^the landlords’ and ‘tbs aria^rscy.* XettsiRi 
from jipeoial correspondents come to Canadian ionrsHs affauie with 
contempt, if not with hatred, for lords nad dohes. We hat* 
writers aping and demamues mouthing Lloyd Gsotge, and boldly 
(dudlenging the foundations of noany honooiwd and Tsntirable Britph 
institutions. Is there only concern for ^autonomy* btiiiad tlw 
desperate resistance to naval oo^paihtioa . with dreat Britnlii f 
.... Canada and the United Bteteshnve oonimoi traditioaii 
and common institutions, a cpminoii Umgtisge and a common faKh 
. , * . Into the DifMHnioB pour midtitedm lAo will q^Uy 
daraton a Qaoaffian patriotiate. Wh*t , attitude tiny telm 
toiteids dieat Biitinii andtiia Emptei t WhatiriU U (ha 
efieat of tba Lloyd Gfoiga teiditnt on '■* Datnoetelti ’ is OaBidat 
At the ttomapt it it not itibriaa oM m It may baeadte datigiirohlif 


aD4 pnd' d6^ note now j^nd itgeiff. 

Ae j^t ne tiw' idl ' pl^nti But there are ^etuente 
in CenadUi to 'tilhi(sh «in‘^ap{^ a^hrt Imperia&sm can be m^e 
wad who knoir ho ^mo^etbouoity.’ Do British statesmen and 
BiitiBh jooroali^ 'fuU^ nh^ Cansdian aspect of the 

Imperial problem, and hbw Titally careless handling would affect 
the whole structure and future of the Bmpire ? *' 

The under the heading, “ A warning from Canada," 

writes a leading article on this subject, in the course of which 
it expresses a hope that ^'statesman in the mother country, and 
indeed all those who are. capable of thinking seriously about the 
furture of the Empire, will take Its warning to heart." '* As time 
goes on," says the article, " are all things working, as they should, 
for a British Canada in the future, or for an American .... 
In the United States, no donbC there is still the old belief that 
Canada must some day, and by her own will, be ‘annexed* 

. . . and one Canadian correspondent warns us gravely that the 

prevailing tendencies are towards what may be generally called 
‘ Americanization.’ " “ It is time," concludes the article, “ for 

practical people at home to ' wake up ’ and to get to business." 

Your readers will, oo doubt, realise for themselves the com- 
parative resemblance which this latest Ikigey of the Times bears to 
its Indian peril." It is plain that the strong conservative instincts 
of the writer are responsible for this most recent hnmug. 
It is a great pity that noble lords in England are beingb 
ridiculed by the Canadian Press ! It is very sad to think 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s policy of social reform in this country 
is finding an echo in tbe Dominion ! It is heart-rending to 
know that the Canadian people are rapidly losing all 
respect and admiration for the great and anoieut aristocratic 
families of the United Kingdom ! It is indeed abominable 
to realise that democracy is gaining ground in that part of the 
Empire ! It is not very comforting to be told that Home Rule for 
Ireland is most popular in that great self-governing colony of the 
Crown ! Surely these consideratioos are sufficient to warrant the 
7"imes to seriously warn its readers of the approaching dUoger 
in Canada ! If Canada is going in more for American sports, 
American films, American journals and American pastimes, what 
<}oald possibly prevent it !rom being gradually “absorbed" into 
the American Republic 7 The entire line of arguments and the 
whole discussion of the situition# as produced by the Times, 
ure grotesque to the extreme degree. If anything ci>ald possibly 
«uoe^ in shaking the loyalty <^f the Canadians, it would be tbe 
writings of irresponsible journalists, such as the Canadian corres- 
pondent of this journal. In fact, no greater libel on the devotion 
of tbe people of Canada to the Crown could be possibly imagined. 
The Times is ever busy creating ••perils" in various parls of 
the Empire and the only consolation <iiie could derive under the 
circumstances is the fact that nhinkiog men and women of this country 
are not happily now-a-days much influeoevd by the opinions 
-expresaed in its oolumno. The sacce^eive bogeys of the J’imes 
jhavs been repeatedly exposed in Inula and elsewhere and it is certain 
that its latest alarm in connection with the Dominion will prove 
as false as its nuraeroiM predecessors. 

Inuian Dk( euatek in London. 

The Indian National CoQgrcr;c delegates, who arrived in London 
on Sunday last, had a pwrlooged interview with Lord Crewe on 
Monday at the India Office. Sir William Wedderburn was also 
present. They have aliwady visited tbe House of Commons, where 
timy met the Indian Parliamentary Committee, with whom they 
diacuitsdd tbe variou.s questions relating t.) the proposed changes 
in the India Council. 

New AmiLo-lNDiAN .)oi'kna». in Lomion. 

A New Agk>-Indtan Journal, the Indiaman, a weekly “link" 
with India, has made its first appearance to-day. In it are incor- 
|)orated both the “ Overland Mail " and tbe “ Homeward Mail " 
wstablished in 1858. 

In a lending article it says : — “We believe that under providence 
destinies of Great BritaWi and India are interwoven, and that 
the hood cannot be broken without ret nits disastrous to India, 
Shameful to Great Britain, and intolerable to the civilized world. 
But we hold strongly that tbe hi«nd is the bond of brotherhood and 
comradeahip, and one great object is to make the Indians and 
people of the United Kingdom and Great Britain think the 
best and make the best of one another. We shall avoid the 
ulttrmist note, and shall not talk of the ‘‘Indian peril". The only 
peril lies iu ignorance and misunderstanding. " 

The IndUamcm Contains “notes of the week," special articles 
OH the derigns of New Delhi, general and provincial Indian news, 
dipping iutelUgeuee, etc, It is obviontly too early yet to be 
4^ ib judge as to how far the InHaman will carry out the spirit 
of its bond of “brotherhood and comradeship,’’ when dealing witk 
grave Indian matters. Its future career ytiU be followed with 
mo little interest. 



After the deplorable events of last July and August that hod 
occurred at Cawnpore we must be pardoned 
Mr. Tyler Again. for exhibiting more than the ordinary amount 

of interest in the careers of Messrs. Btnr 
aud Tyler, The Cawnpore Municipality has recently been in 
financial straits, and in spite of our sympathy for that body we 
could not but heave a sigh of relief for the assurance thus indirectly 
ooDveyed that Mr. Sim would no longer he able to afford tbe 
luxury of pulling down Cawnpore mosques in order to build pave- 
meots on “Sanitary" roads. Mr. Tyler had, however, hugged obscurity 
after haviug appropriated all tbe liiuelight for several months 
last year, but he has once more appeared before the footlights in 
the old role of the “Protector of Municipal Chainnen’’. 
On the 27th May a point of law of some importance was 
decided by Mr. Justice Piggott at the Allahabad High Courk 
in the case of one Nathi Mai. Mr. Howard appeared for 
Nathi Mai and tbe Assistant Government Advocate represented 
the Crown. Counsel for Nathi Mai in opening the case remarked that 
in all his experience he had never came across a case in which tkn 
provisions »/ a section had ' been so distorted to mset the wishes of es 
Magistrate. The facts were that proceedings against Nathi Mai were 
l»efore Mr. WiUiamson, Joint Magistrate of Cawnpore, for an, 
offence under Section ill tbe Indian Penal Code. During 
the progress of the trial an application to the High Court 
had been made by Nathi Mai asking for the transfer of his 
case to some other Magistrate as the applicant did not 
expect a fair and impartial trial in the court of Mr. Williamson. 
The High Court rejected the application. Subsequently, ou 
Nathi Mai being called on by the Joint Magistrate for a list 
of bis witnesses, a list was filed, but certain of the 
witnesses by an order of tbe Magistrate were nut snm- 
motied. Against this order of refusal to summon the witness- 
es an applioatioo wag made to tbe High Court which was 
admitted but not earnestly contested, for by the date it oame 
on for hearing Mr. Williamson bad been transferred from Joint 
Magistrate to Chairman of the Municipal Board, Cawnpore. The case 
then came before Mr. Johnson who had succeeded Mr. Williamson as 
Joint Magistrate. Mr. Tyler, the District Magistrate of Cawnpore, 
who could not be supposed to be ignorant of the loss of prestige 
involved in the transfer of a case from a member of the Premier 
Service, whether by order or by accident, at this stage purported to 
act under Section f>28 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and paswed 
an order transferring the case for trill to — Mr. Williamson! 


This was the order which came before Mr. Justice Piggott for disposal. 

It was submitted by counsel that the Chairmaik 
Mr. Tyler’s Perma- of the Municipality not exercising any magi*- 

aent Setdement. terial powers was not a Magistrate within the 

meaning of tbe Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and, secondly, that a Chairman of the Municipality was oertiinly not 
“subordinate" to the District Magistrate. The Assistant Government 
Advocate, evidently possessing a ehild-like confidence in the superio- 
rity of a Collector above all else on God’s earth, contended that Mr. 
WilUamsoo, having been invested under Section 12 of the Code 
of Oriminat Procedure with first class powers, was not 
divested of the said powers by the transfer, to the post of Obairtnan. 
His lordship in disposing of the application remarked : “The 
District Magistrate in Cawnpore has, f<Hr certaio reason* 
“given, transferred the criminal case pending in the court oL 
“Mr. Johnson, Joint Magistrate of Cawnpore, for trial to Mr. 
“WiUiamson, Chairman of the Municipal Board of Cawnpore, 1 
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*1utTe no donbt thoi when Mr. Willinmion was gazetted to 
**tbe offioo of the Cbaiimnn of the Cawnpore Moniclpal Board 
'*‘and took charge of that office, he waa thereby direated of 
**hui territorial jariadiction aa Magiatrate of the first class 
**attached to the Cawnpore district, Eren if it be conceded 
*Tor parpoHos of argument that Mr. Williamson cootinned to 
**be a Magistrate while holding the office of the Chairman of the Muni- 
**eipal Board. I am quite clear that he is not a Magistrate aubordi- 
**nate to the District Magistrate of Cawnpore. The order complained 
*‘of is not sustainable. It is hereby act aside." So Mr. Tyler thinks that 
the Chaimtan of the Cawnpore Municipality ia not only the Chairman 
of the Cawnpore Municipality but alsq k first ciiUs Magistrate. 
Once a Magistrate always a Magistrate!, and we daresay Mr. Tyler 
would l>ave serious objection to giving. nf the powers of a District 
Magistrate, including the authority to order the shooting down 
of little children and old men, if ho was gazetted an Opium Agent 
or Excise Commissioner. 0, aanctaH simplicitaul We wonder whe- 
ther a transfer accross the 6tyx would matter i>t all either, and whether 
the Assistant Qovernment Advocate would not like to have trials by the 
graveside of Civilians gazetted during their lifetime as Magistrates. 
Mr. Howard who seemed to have been so shocked at the distortion of 
a section of the Criminal Procedure Code to suit the wishes of Mr. 
Tyler evidently knows neither Mr. Tyler nor the elasticity of 
the various sections of the varions Codes in Cawnpore. 
That, however, is another story. What concerns ns hero is the 
fact that a judge of the High Court of Allahabad has tried 
to teach Mr. Tyler that there is a High (/ourt even in 
the United Provinces and that it can overrule the wild vagaries 
of some District Magistrates that pass by the name of 
judgments and judicial orders. May he prove an apt pupil, or 
take an early [>enHion. 


Mawaii Mohameu Ishaq Khan Saiiku, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Moslem University Association, 
Tlie Moslem Univer- wrHes to ns an appreciative letter anent 

aity Association. our remarks in a recent issue about the 

Association and the fotthcoming elections 
fur its membership and we cordially acknowledge it with thanks. 
He, however, wishes to point out that his appeal for 

enrolment in the dilTerent constituencies have not been limited 
4o the Aligarh Imtitud Gatotte only, as we had seemed to 
suggest. While hoping that his appeals published in the GattiU 
^ would be reproduced by other journals »m motu, the Nawab iSaheb 
(ells ns that he also thought it advisable to take the precaution of send- 
ing extracts from the GateHt to more than a hundred Moslem 
papers with a request to reproduce them, and we fiud that most of 
ihese pa{)6rs complied with his request. Recently a note was cir- 
culated by the Nawab Saheb reminding these pa{>ers about the final 
date for the enrolment of names and inviting people belonging to 
the various classes of the community to liave themselves enrolled 
by that date. Nay, more. The Nawab 8aheb sent numerous letters 
individually to Graduates, Zauiindars and Tax- payers personally 
known to him and to others interested in the movement. But what 
waa the result? By the end of May, 10 Zamiodars, ft Tax-payers 
nnd G Graduates had enrolled themselves! It is true that the Press 
ima 1ft names to its credit, but it must be romemliered that there 
ia no enrolment or annual fee for the Press as there is in the case 
nX the other three oonstituencios. If all those who have had their 
names enrolled voted for themselves, the iO /.amindars would 
just fill the seats allotted to them, but the Tax-payers would still 
nave haU the seats vacant. As for the Graduates, their absorbing 
interest in the Moslem University is evidenced by the fact that 
«wn after the election of every constituent on the register, there 
will be nearly three times as many seats left unoccupied! Ifthtsis 
not disgraoef ul we do not know what to cal) it. Are there no more 
tlian 6 Moslem Graduates in all India who have any desire to 
manage the affairs of a Trust created for the establishment of the 
Moslera ITniversity which has an income of over a lakh of rupees? 
Is Rs. 1ft such a prohibitive figure that no more than G Moslem 
Graduates in all India can afford to pay it as the price of a great 
privilege? At any rata^ if nobody else comes forward to claim 
privileges that are going abegging, we would urge the (Hd Boys of 
ihe College who own even a bightr of laud or pay even rupee as 
inouuuvtsx or who have graduated at least five years ago to send 
in Rs. 1ft each for enrolment as member of as many of the three 
4x>iuititu«ucie8 as they can. And tbera is no reason why such Old 
Boys M have already been elected by the Trustees or the Conference 
or their own Association should not enroll themselves and secure 
^e right of electiug others. Some Old Boys are already enlist- 
ing themselves and we hope no less than a hundred Old Boys would 
nnlist as Zamindars and Tax-payers and that two or three 
hundred would enlist as Graduates. As regards the final 
date for enrolment, the Nawab Saheb would have been fully 
justified in refusing te extend the period once more, specially 
(«s even after our appeal in the Comradt of the Jfird May 


no marked improvement is notioeable. But the Nawab fikheb li^ 
prepared to extend the period by a month and the fiinal date for 
enrolment will now be the Iftth July. It ta impossible to extend 
the time beyond this date for the Ramzan will then be upon na- 
and as the College would be closed for the long vacation earlier than 
usual the staff of the Honorary Secretary will not be available for 
work in connection with the elections. There is thus still more 
than a month before ns all and we trust it will not be wasted like 
the last eleven months. ^ 

Will the Honorary Secretary kindly furnish us with the names of 
persons enrolled on each register up to date and send us the weekly 
additions also every Wedne^ay so that we could publish them in 
our weekly issues for general information? As regards the rq>re- 
sentatioD of the Press, we submit that journals and not individual 
editors should be elected. Editors are professional men and may 
cease to be editors or even journalists at any time after their election^ 
We hope this suggestion will be accepted. 


Mit. Shaukat Ali, Hon. Secretary of the Aligarh Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciation writes to us : — “I would be extremly 
The Old Boys “obliged if you would kindly allow me to 

of Aligarh. “appeal to the Old Boys to take up Aligarh 

“and other communal work seriously in 
“hand. The Moslem University Association must be brought into 
“existence as early as possible. The Trustees, the Mohoroedan 
“Plducational Conference and the Old Boys have already elected 
“their representatives. The Moslem graduates, the zamiudars, 
“the tax-payers and the Press have to fill in the vacancies allotted to 
“them respectively. I am informed that owing to various causes, 
“which have been distracting the attention of our people, very few 
“names have been registered in the graduates' and the zaraindars’ guilds, 
“According to the rules such Aligarh Old Boys as are graduates of 
“five years’ standing and send in Rs. 15 at once to the Honorary Secre- 
“tary of the Moslem University Association, would be eligible for 
“election and have a vote. So far only G names have been registered for 
“20 vacancies. The zamindars also can get enrolled by the payment of 
“Rs. Iftlonly. Ten names have been registered for 10 vacancies. We 
“have no desire to pack the Moslem University Aesociation with the 
“Aligarh Boys, in fact we would "be glad to give others a chance; but if 
“they are not forthcoming, the Old Aligarh graduates and Old Boy 
“zamindars should gladly come forward. We are not ashamed of 
“the part the old Aliganaps have taken in communal affairs and 
“I think the general Moslem public has often gratefully acknowledgedi 
“our services. Our college and its students have won a warm corner 
“for themselves in the hearts of ihe Mussalmans and never did our 
“community love Aligarh more tlian it does at the present time. Now., 
“we must devote our time to work for the developmentof our University. 
“1 appeal to all the Old Boys to take this work up in right earnest. 
“They have to (mild up Aligarh and they must do it. They 
“should help us also (1) in increasing the membership of the Old Boys’ 
“Association. (The College needs greater financial aid and we ought 
“to contribute our share to it), (2) in clearing np anreare 
“due from them, aod ( 8 ) in the building of the upper storey of the 
“Old Boys’ Lodge, so that in future, we may be free to place all our iu- 
“eomeat the disposal of the College. We Old Boys must wake up uow." 


The London correspondent of the TintM oj fndia, writing ehout 
the annual meeting of the Sailors’ Home, 
’’Chilling Sfleoce”. et which Lord Ampthill was re-elected chair- 
man for anoUier year, says that the 
Rev. J. P. Haythornwaite, late Principal of St. John’s College, Agra, 
dwelt on the b^eitiug sin of Englishmen, “which be deecribed aa 
racial arrogance". The correspondent accuses the Rev. Haytkqrn- 
waite of “questiouable taste*’ on this account. He declares that 
the annual meeting of an institution “maintained by the gifts of 
“English people for the succour and comfort of a humble clais ol 
“Asiatics was scarcely appropriate for a discuesion of the vexed 
“question of the admission of Indians to European clube". He 
is consoled to think, however, that “the speech was received in ohfiUttg 
“silence.’’ Evidently the correspondent is of opinion that the Asialio 
Sailors' Home is not a fit place in which to talk about the improve- 
ment of social intercourse between Indians and EogU^un^* He 
would rather expect the speakers to lecture the “humbte ola«ts o# 
Asiatics" on the duty of gratitude and on the bonntifulness of European 
charity. If the Rev. Haythornwaite had talked the usual, com- 
forting platitudes about the White Maw's bordett wd praised the 
sweet urbanity of temper and large huiDiUty of Englishmen in 
India, the oorreapondent would have.thought differently of bis sense and 
taste. But he chose to say exactly what he felt to be the truth. 
His critic, however, seems to have no stomach for subh nnskvoury 
things. Subjects going to the roots of the proUema ^hh^ may have 
a dedsive bearing on tee ralationa between India and England afa- 
evidently becoming, Hke religion, mere matters of taste--Hi^ ]^t 
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MQODg a class of Engliebmea of which the London correspondent 
^ the TivMi of Indio is the type, Uaoial arrogance expresses 
itself in various forms. But it finds its m >st characteristic expression 
in “chilling silence’". 


Wk regret the Bengal Government has so far done little to allay 
Uie growing excitement among theMussalmans 
Mosques and of Calcutta in regard to the fate of several 

j^ritu Placet. mosques and burial places involved in 

the Kidderpore l>(x'k8 Extention Scheme. 
The Mosque Defence Committee in Calcutta had decided sometime 
ago to send a deputation to 11. E. the Governor with a view to lay 
before him the facts of the case. It appears, however, that Lord 
Carmichael has declined to receive the deputation saying that he 
ia fully awa e of the facts and of the requirements of the 
Moslem law on the subject and tliat the proposed dc- 

potation would servo no useful purpose. If Lord Carmichael is 
aware of the Islamic law in ndation to mosques and burial places, 
we arc at a loss to understand why he is keeping the Mussalnians in 
acute suspense. The Islamic I iw in this respect is most emjibatic 
and well-defined and can admit of no ambiguity. It lays down that no 
mosque or burial gnoind shall i>e demolished or fiirued to other 
uses. We are really surprii^c l ll>at this simple and direct injunc- 
tion is not clearly grasped by some English officials in India 
and. even after cerUin recent sad experiences, it has yet t<i be 
fully realised that any violation of the law amounts to a grave 
sacrilege in the eyes of Mussalnians and deeply wounds their religions 
feelings. We have yet strong hopes that a sympathetic and level- 
headed Governor like Lord Carmichael will allow the Mussalmans 
to represent their case to him and lie would take action accordingly. 
He cannot be unaware of the manifestations of the growing excitement 
in Calcutta and other places, and we have every reason to think that 
ho wilt do all he can to remove the genuine and deep-seated grievance 
of the Calcutta Mussulmans. Onr warnings were not heeded at 
Cawnpore. May they be heeded at Cahojtta and a second tragedy of 
errors avoided. 


Wk reproduce elsewhere an article “Cn toleration and the Turk” 
from the Na'ton purporting to be a review of 
“On Toleration Mr. Sydney Whitman’s book, “Turkish 

«nd the Turk.” Memories'’, recently published In London. 

The Nation disposes of the whole of the book 
as the work of a partial historian, ba( solocls one conclusion of the 
author as a thesis on which it elaborates a long-drawr^ argument. 
Tills ooDclasinn is stated to be that “the persecutions and massacres 
ofithe Armenuns were in no sense religious, that fuuaiicisra played no 
part in thorn, and that they were a puccly political reprisal for the 
<*utrages and seditious propaganda ot Armenian revolutionaries,’' 
The ,:Vo torn accepts tlio accuracy of tins observation ‘ so far as it 
g/jcs. " It says that “Islam has nr. /or earned Gibbon’s censure 
on the early Church; it has never defended absurdities by cruelties.'' 
It admits that the Bulgarian “atro<‘ilies'’ and the Armenian “massac 
cres" would have never taken place hati there been no Bulgaiian 
inaurreotioai and Armenian sre ret revolutionary societies. Still, however, 
it is prepared to believe tliat “ArmeuiauH and bulgarians were exp»!sed 
to tlw iu termittent sulTeiiugs and humiliations whicli provoked insur- 
rection only because they were Christians, and at any time they migitt 
have escaped all danger by bec >min.g Mosloras.’’ Even if this were true, 
it only serves to emphashtft the aecular nature of the the task con 
fronting Turkish statesmen who have had to administ^er a vast Empire 
(xnuprising diverse rkces. some of which ncvoi\ concealed their 
^nationalist aapiratione." Even if an empire is based on conquest it 
haa to be inaiulaihed intact-r at least from the point of view of 


the cunquercr. W« are not concerned with the ethics of nationalist 
asptraiioDs, but we know full well that uo ilta4.esnten of Germany, 
Vfanee aud England— to take the most advanced countries t/f modern 
Europe*— would fora moment trderato separatist and ewlusive “aspira- 
tions” witltio their raspeotire empires. If the Turk crashed spas 
mpdio revolts within hia dominions “tf) secure the ontworks of his 
empire”, he only practiued the most approved doctrine of looderu 
toili^vialitt fttateevaft. As regards toleration, the Nation thinks 
tliat it has long since odasedi to be the ideal of ci rilisedmen. It 
Tain ntUtude o/ oontempi in the strict sense of the word. “It 
re^reseiited in European history a, half- way house, and a middle 
term betweMi persecution and fall civil equality.” That may be 
ime. It only means, theo^ that religious oooscieuce has become 
a mere irreievance in the organisation of mordern States. It will 
ant he very wrong to say that the idea of “ full civil equality” has 
from the “tolemtion” of unbelief. But the important question 
jja w^aiher fuU oivtl liberty exists in any empire of modern Europe. 
As an ideal U hi as beautiful and inspiring as any Utopian conception, 
bailhtllt been actually aiihieved in practice in any part of the world? 
libs triith ia that Europe has tuvelled from the generous tolertion 
of i>oeiUvO b^f to a peculiar]^ secular iatoleranOe propped 
up ttitbolief and based on pseudO'iKilentidp th^riea and half-truths 
' about diaiiuotive eaUures, racial iooun charaoteristica. 

Wltitbor ihia taplios an ^vanoo on fhe ornrlM ideal many ua^ find 
anffiesMtf^ jjsaaona to dimhL Add would toe 
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The Press Act and Proselytization, 

11. — Thr Casb of tub “Baor.” 

liAHT week we dealt with the case of the AhUi^Hcuiew which 
has had to deposit under the Press Act two seonrities amounting 
in the aggregate to Us. 8,000 for replying in a fair and far 
more courteous manner to the foul vituperation of Bev. Thomas 
Howell, a Pastor of the Church of England, against Islam, 
its Prophet and his followers. To-day we discuss the still more 
deplorable case of the Itadv, Tliis pa;>er was required to furnish 
the security of Us. 8,000 for veuturing to publish under thS head- 
ing: “The Birth of the Messiah,” a rejoinder to the same Chnrch 
dignitary, as well as to some Moslem publications containing the 
view that .lesus Christ was the son of .Joseph the Carpenter. The 
Bath failed to furnish such a security and in consequence had to 
cease publication af tor a career of eleven years. 

As we liavo shown in tlic previous ailiclo, the Christian doctrine 
of Atouemeut is based on the Christian belief that all descendeUts 
of Ad.ani inherit tlie “original sin.” but that Jesus Christ was sinless 
because he was not the son of man, luit only born of woman. The 
Badr \n its issue of 80th October, 1918, controverted this belief on 
giMinuU similar lo those of the Ahl-i- Uadeen. In the first place,, 
said the Badr, nobody can lie considered sinful or sinless on 
acoouuL of his birth but only on account of his own actions. Had 
it been otherwise, Adam sliould have been the most sinless person. 
In the second place, tlie “original sin” was not Adam’s but that of 
Eve, and if the Christian theory be accepted, the seed of sin is 
chictly in woman, and he who is iiorn of woman alone 
would liavc more inclination to sin. The writer then cites the text 
from the Book lU'.lob from whicli the writer in the Ahl-i-ffadees had 
also souglit assistance, in the third place, says he, " it is not a sign 
“of perfection but or tiie weakness and frailty of human condition to 
“be born of woman alone. It is possible that if His Holiness (ffazrat) 
“t!»e Messiah (On whom be Blessings and Peace) did not marry 
“throughout his life, it may have been duo to some such cause,” He 
concludes that “ot any rate, to iiovo been without a father was no 
“ground of any kind of superiority for the Messiah (himself), but 
“this fact was an indication that there had not remained among the 
“.lews a single man so worthy that the biinger of the good tidnigs of 
“the Lust of the Prophets could be called his son.” And the writer 
tacks oil to tins view the indirect praise of the late Mirisa Ghnlam • 
Ahmad Saheb f)f Qadian, the founder of the sect of which the Badr was 
au organ, and believed by bii followers to be the “Second Messiah,” 
that “in tlie same manner the Second Messiah did not deign to be 
“called the spiritual son of anyone by becoming the disciple df wmm 
“lieriditary preceptor. ” 

That IB all that the Badr itself wrote on the subject of Jesua 
Chri<*t, and we defy the Secretary of State to point out a syllable In 
all this that can even remotely suggest the description of “wantonly 
scni'rilons and offensive” which he has felt compelled to apply to it. 
But we shall probably be told that Lbe issue of the Badr which 
drew up(/u that journal the wrath of the Punjab Government contained 
something more than tlie editorial views which wc have reproduced 
with the utmost fidelity. Ves, it did c<»iitaio something more than 
these editorial views, for, as we have stated at tiie very outset, this 
journal liad out only reply to Uev. Thomas Howell on the doctrine 
of Ataoenaent but also to some Moharaedan writers on the subject 
of the birtli of Ghrist, notably to a Maulvi Mohamed Sa'eed auihor 
of a book called the “8a’adat-i-Maryamiyyah”, who had sought to 
prove that .lesus Christ was the son of .Joseph the Carpenter in the 
ordinary course of nature. The writer in the Badr gays: “The 
“second aspect of the birth of tht Messiah is that to which the * Natur- 
“iets" (Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his school of Moslem rationalists 
“are called by that name) object that such a thing is opjwvsed to the 
“Laws of Nature. Haji Hatia Mohamed Ahsan had caused to be 
“published in the periodical called An-Najm a rejoinder to this based 
“on .science and we reproduce the following e.vtracts from it for the 
“benefit of the public.” 

Let ns e.xamine the Badr'n reprint from tlie .Vaym, which we may 
however, explain had already been published elsewhere before it appeared 
even in the Aa/w of Lucknow in 1912. The writer oondemoH, 
on the one hand, the attitude of those who consider it “infidelity” 
to ask why and wherefore even about such religious beliefs and about 
such stories in their religions books os reason cannot accept and who 
yet never fa’il to sneer at aud abuse the beliefs of others; and, on 
the hand, deplores a soi di stint civilisation which is every day 
diminishing respect for religion, and increasing the pride of people 
in their limited individual reason. However, he arrives at ^e 
eminently same conclusion that the time is post when people could 
accept a doctrine which was capable of disouMion and proof without 
subjecting it to a searching inquiry or when they could find an easy 
deliveranoe by calling the oritie an Infidel. He then proceeds to 
dft^ara that Islam is capable of explaining avery doctrine and 





Hlie! io ft TftUonftl manner, though it ia enough to afttiafy a Musaal- 
mftfl thfttio theOodio Whom he beiievea everything ta possible. Ue 
tfthea tip th^ Moslem belief in the Imraacolate Conception which, he says, 
if the subject of mncii criticism, although Christians share it with Mnasal-' 
mans except for the twlief in the Godhead of Christ and in the Trinity. 
He points out that the Jews did not believe io the purity of Miiry, and 
that it was owing to such doubts that (.’hrist’s mission was practically 
4' failure during bis lifetiiuo, but that, owing to the fact that belief is 
miracles and in the susMOsion of the Caws of Nature was common in 
days, the world finally came to acijuiesce in the Immaculate 
Conception as amiraclo. Nevertheless, this belief, says the writei, was bot- 
tressed by a nurnlwr of conditions and doctrines so mysterious and puzzl- 
ing that it became a veritable labyrnith from wluch there was no apparent 
exit, and consequently among the scientist* of to-day there is a very 
large bo^yof men “ who agree with the Jer/S in their disbtdief in the 
“greatness and glory of the holy leader of the Christian faith (Jesus 
“Christ),” Ho then tells iih that even some Miisf^almans have i)Oca 
cast in doubt by the dictum of the Quran that “You shall not find 


any change in the arrangetoerits of Allah”, and in order to escape this 
oiijection have accepted “that the Lady Mary was married to 


“.foseph the Carpenter and the hotd(Jftnab) M<»ssiih was in reality 
“the son of Josepli”. He is not satisfied with tills makeshift 
and says: ” In my capacity as a Mussalman I pen the 
“ ideas tliat have occurred to me about the birth of the 
“Messiah (Peace l)e upon him) in carder to refute the objections of 
“scientists, and I trust, tliat my explanations will be right, and that 
“ noj; only will my co-religionist Moslem brethren look upon this 
“with appreciative eyes, but that tiie church-frcquenting Christian 
** inonks and divines will hail this with cordial enthusiasm.” Little could 
he guess, indeed, that instead of lieing hailed with cordial enthusiasm 
by oloistercd monks ami church-frequenting divines, it would rouse 
ilio wrath of the Punjab Government several years after its first puhlica- 
tion« that bn its being published a third time it would cost the publisher 
a dcimait of Its, 8,000, and, on his failure to furnish it, the complete 
^^atioQ of bis journal, and that a Minister of His Majesty the Kiug- 
albaperor in far-off Loudon would tell a venturesome questioner 
^at the Secretary of Stat^ c( uld only describe this defence of the 
tmmaohlftte, Conception as “wantonly scurrilous and nffi^nsive.” It 
Was Certafidy not confined to the days of Burn that “ the schemes 
of mice acid jnen gang aft agley.” 

Wa have a great mind to translate the whole of the thesis and 
brave the wyath of Government, hut the space at our disposal will 
not permit na to do so. We shall therefore explain here the nature 
<>f the arguments advanced and the hypothesis set up by the writer. He 
tella us« what is only too true, that reproduction in animals is of two 
Kinds. For as biologists know, reproduction is either asexual or sexual. 
In asexual reproduction, such as iu the case of a<uno 
oommon worms, no sexual congress takes place, and if the whole 
body is cut into pieces, each portion tnay grow into a new 
brgasism. Sexual reproduction is the proJirction of a now organism 
froma cell (called aygote) resulting from rhe conjugation uP two 

? ''arasies or sexual colls derived fron» the s{)ecialized reproduc- 
ire tisBire of the parent or parents. In asetuai reproduction by 'yiore 
formation, the spore proUferaten without the aid of another »p«>re: 
lu true Rfixnal reproduction the gametes may t)o regarded a-; special 
kinds of spores which appear in two forms, the egg-cell, ovum or 
famale gamete not proceotling to proliferate into h new organism 
ttntii it has been stimulated by partial or complete fusion with the 
^ther form, the apermatoxoou or male gamele. From a perusal of bis 
UuMtiK it does not appear that tbc writer is well versed and quite 
tip- to-date io his biology, but it aufiUctw to know that he 
ba^S his arguments on what knowledge he pusseases of 
kioldgy* While accepting the view that for reproduotion of tlH» 
kuinan Hpeoies, unliky tbfe asexual reproduction of the AVcAwn and the 
JiirbiBihoti\ and th*3 wasp (as lie iMdievc!*), the sexual oongresa 
of the male and the fwinale is uccesstary, ho instances the onprodoetivc 
browh (Sggaof tha domestic fowl to prove that in certain aniutala the 
reprodactiva ttattarial or germ- plasm shows the capacity of ( ombin- 
ing the funciiona and indications of both male and female 
gametes, even though it may be imporfei't. He then quotes from 
a work of Hakim Aritani (.l/M/a/ •■i7i-i7-Q«f(H)fcHhat the reprodmvtive 
mfd;erial of soma feiwalea combines the properties of both kinds of 
reproductive tissues, bni reai^^tfully rcjccis tliis opinion as open to the 
bbjection that it may hate b<H4 dasigued to Ixi a provision for the ex- 
planation of the Imroachlate Coniceplion. I le rpgard.s this as all the more 
ttoaoceptoble beSause it is opposed to theteachitig of modern science. 
Thi|S is perhaps the theory of rafUHmogenesiii or the production of the 
kew organism from the female gamste without previous eonjuga- 
tloii witk the male gamete which Aristotle recognised as ocouring 
id Uie be« which pr^xiocod drones, ActUMfding to the accepted 
blokigical view, parthemrgenesis remains doubtful even in the case 
of ihs bee and vdher tnaecU in which parthonogeneiic development 
teanlta in the prcKinctioQ of males. At any rate, tlie writer argues 
' al some length against the reproductive tissues of the female coia- 
taining noth the male and female sexnal cells capable of fertility by 
bonjngatiOQ. 

Having rejected this theory, he deals with what toologista call 
Ahioikl Terat^cgy, a department o! morpholegioai sCtsaea trealiog 
of deviations fromAthn norrasl development of the embryo, and gives 
instanoea of menstroeitlM from the common dwarf to the double 


monsters to be seen in the glaas-eaKCH of mniMmiQS. Hermapbro- 
ditiam, Ujo, is a form of monstrosity with which only biolt^std 
may now have to deal; but it was at one time believed to be possible 
in the human species and, among others, Moslem doctors of law have 
exercised much ingenuity in dealing with such prossibilities. Now the 
primary distinction of sex resides in the i‘4sential organs of reprodoe- 
tion. An organistn that contains the germinal tissue producing 
sexual cells known as spermatozoa is a male; an organism containing 
the tissue which produces ova is known as female. One producing 
both ova and spermatozoa is a hermaplirodite. Associated with the 
pre>'flnce of the primary reproductive organs there may bo a large 
number of other characters, and attempts have been made to classify 
them as secondary and tertiary sexual characters. In the primary 
sexual characters all that is essential is the power of producing ova 
or Hfierraatozoa, and ihe possession of all else, such as sexual dneta 
and reservoirs, introinittent and copuhitory organs, and organs associat- 
ed with oviposition, gestation, parturition and nutrition of the 
immature young in any stage, is only aaociltary. Differetices 
between the sexes in size, shape, appearance,, ornamentatioD, 
armament, colour and coloration, voice, and instincts and habits 
not directly associated with the reproductive proriesses are atuong 
the secondary sexual characters. HerraapbroJitism is the condition 
in which gonads producing ova and gonads producing spermatozoa 
are contained in the same individual. The term hermaphroditism, 
however, has been applied frequently to eases of a different kind, in 
in which there is no evidence of essential Boxrml organs being affected, 
the a[)pearanceH relating wliolly to ihe auxiliary primary or the 
dary sexual characters. It is most probable that such conditiona 
differ entirely from true herraaphroditinn. With regard to tUa 
auxiliary primary organs, and especially the genital ducts and exter- 
nal organs of sex, in a majority of cases, as in vertebrates in which 
hermaphroditism is rare, the embryonic or yontliful condition is 
undilTcrenliate d, and so to say, contains the initial material which 
may bo elaborated by sjieeialization in one direction or the other, by 
the proliferation of certain portions and the suppresssion of otlwws, 
into the structures cliaracterestic of the male or the female. Some- 
tiruos growth takes place without Dormal differentiation, sometimes 
the specialization in one dire.aion lags, with the result' that a dubious 
appcaniuco arises. Subsequont dissection, or the approach of matu- 
rity, however, uiakts it plain that th« dubiety was superficial and that 
the gonad of only one sex was pre.sent. Among mammals, includ- 
ing man, every normal male retains relics of the female side of theun - 
diffci-ontinU'd condition of the aifcessary sexual organs, whilst every 
normal female contains similar if less well-marked rello.s of the male 
condition. Apparent hermaphroditism diipcnding on a dublona 
condition of the secondary sexual characters is equally widespread in 
poasibit; ocuirrence. Among in.sects which have been much stndied, sndh 
as the butterflies and moths, many curious conditions have beuu des- 
cribed; sometimes the pattern and tsdour of tlie upper and under sidoK, 
sometimes of different parts of the same wing, sometimes of different 
wings, pre.sent theciiuracters of different sexes. Among birds and mam- 
mals, the secondary sexual characters of one sex, such as size, pattern 
or colour, weapons or habits, may appear in animals with the 
gonads of the other sex, in every degree of development, reaohiog to 
an appearcutly complete reversal. I n many cases, these abnormal 
occurrences are associated with arrest of the fiiuctional activity 
of the primary organs of srx, by disensej accident, cr decay, aad 
the failure of the necessary stimulus would certainly serve to explain 
CMOS whore the apparent rovor‘^al is no more than the supprezHioa 
of a specialization iu one direction. 

The writer in*the Nu/m whose article the liadr has r«produ<^ 
discusses both apparent and true hermaphrodites in the humkii 
wpocies and cites a reference in a comineutary on Siraji hy thb laM 
Maulana Abdul Halim of Famngi Mahal to a well known parsoti 
who retained the functional activity of both sexes, And also tofei'a td* 
books of Mohamedan law in which iu the chapter dovotarl tw 
“ Khuma^i-tnushakkai'' the existence of such persons is diacaait^ ltf 
detail. We shall not enter her® into the details of tlw w^W*i 
biological arguments, and it is enough for our purpose to stated tlttMi 
he believes io the possibility of true hermaphroditlsno in whiok^ Idilr 
essential reproductive organs of both sexes, tU-it is, gonads prodlftciti^, 
lx>th ova and spermatozoa, may be found in one and tba 8ame}n|iv%- 
ual, with the auxiliary primary organ of only one sex, that hr ikthtlf ' 
only the sexual duct and reservoir, or the iuti^omittent and capul^tc^/ 
organ may be found. After this, the writer refeia to tlw familiar kt^atal 
way in wirioh the repixidiwtive tissues soroelimes dtachfc^ tlia ’ 
, plasm without sexual congress. He then states liife theoiy that 
was a true hermaphrodite, having thesjWsnftWprima^ sekualdharaet# 
of botk the sexes, while possessing the auxilfat!^ vpiiimury sextwl 
character of only ihe female eex, aod bnUda/dp 
birth of Jfsns Christ with the assIalliiace-;of I flijfly baii^ 

poo jeotures about Mary's state of feeling wtiiQh thA 

secretion of germ-plasm from both the wialk an^^ 
dnetive tissuM aad the ooamgatina ol^ tWo i^amelea A 
aygote or fei^tiAod egg-e«U, We wiw liktf to w 
writer very clearly siabm ihil oshile' J^^ ooiljti the 

and female, fepremnotiye. t^sknis^ a^ ttaA^ fyi^aphhiyi)^ 

' she was 'to '^ outward.. 
being nothing of the dubiety ^ 
maph^Mi ^ whieb m bhra .rsfeirad' la aapk 
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* and to oar mind obUios, considerable textual support in the Cbap- 

' ter of the Quran entitled “The Family of Imran”, in which the dedtca< 

4 ioQ of the child in the womb to the serrice of God by iU mother, 
the birth of a girl instead of the expected boy, and yet the fulfilment 
of her vow by Mary's mother are described, and in the midst of the 
prayer of Mary's mother just after her declaration that she iiad brought 
forth only a girl are introduced in pareutlicsis tho signifioant words: 
*‘And God knows beat what she had brouglit forth 

We are not here concerned with the scientific value of Liu* wri- 
ter’s hypothesis, bat we have no hesitation iu saying, that so far as de- 
cency and docornm are concerned there is nothing in tho whole thesis 
in which any but the most prurient person could discover anything vile 
or vulgar. Even when giving expression to his conjectures about tlie 
state of Mary’s feeling which led to the liuinaculate Couception, 
he has been careful enough to say that their existence is by no 
means hostile to purity. “Continence and chastity,” says the 
writer, "do not mean the absence of natural demands on the Imman 
“heart but to achieve control over such desires is chastity 
“and continence, and this *loue is the definition of a chaste and con- 
“tinent person; for if, as in the case of angels, there was no 
“trace of human desires and passions iu the body (of chaste and con- 
“tinent persoiis), there would have been no ground for distinction 
“from mankind in general.” 

This, iu the opinion of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, is “oalcniatod to 
^ bring into contempt the Christian population of the Province", and 

it is this wliich the Secretary of State “can only describe as wan- 
“tonly scurrilous and offensive.” We do not know whether Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer and the Marquess of Crewe have heard the name 
of a person who lived iu Western Europe in the 12 tli century and 
^ was known as St. Bernard. If so. they perhaps also know that he 

had explicitly laised the question of the Immaculate Conception. 
A feast of the Conception of tho Blessed Virgin had already 
begun to be celebrated iu some Churches of tlio West. St. Bernard 
blames the canons of the metropolitan church of Lyons for institut- 
ing such a festival without the {)ermission of the Holy See. In 
doing so, lie takes occasion to repudiate altogether the view that 
tho Conception of Mary was sinless, lie writes: “How can there 
“be absence of sin where there is concupiscence {Ubido)':" and 
— stronger expressions follow! We know U»at in St. jternard's time 
Christendom possessed a varied and extremely eileotive machinery 
for the suppression of unwelcome opinions and the cha»tigemont 
of those that held them. But even the Holy See had not invented 
a Press Act such as ours wherewith fo gag and to punish, and tho 
spirit of I’ope Pius IX, the author of the Bull imjjdbiliH Deua, 
must be fretting and fuming because the great Pope had tioi enacted a 
law like ours, with tho addition of a clause giving retrospeolivo 
effect to its provisions, so that there could have been left no record of 
the views of St. Bernard after Igol when he promulgated tim 
famous Bull making a belief in the Imniaculatc Conception, part of 
the Catholic faith. But so lung os these views of St. Bernard 
are on record, it ill beseems any oue calling I'.imself a Christian 
to object to the words of a Mussalman beliovuig in tlie Immavmlate 
Conception, and taking such qieat pams to estahiisli it on a biological 
basis, on the absurd ground that to regard Mary as a human being, 
with human desires and passions but chaste withal and continent, 
would bring into contempt the (fliristiau population of the Paojab. 

, Last week we had atatorl that the Secretary of Slates cIhu.-i 
that hw had read the arueJes coin-crned was unmitigat/od inDstate- 
ment. for we regarded Iiim to iio as incapablr, of reading the ai t ides aj 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer of writing them. Wo had, however, gu<!ssed 
thft he must have read the words uf a Secretariat hireling en- 
trnated with the task of translating extracts from Urdu newspapers. 
In the cpsa i f the Akl i-ZIadcts this was only u conjecture, 
hot in th<? case of the Jiadr we speak with the astiiitranco of 
•certainty, seems that shocked at the treatment meted out 
%o bis paper, the publisher of tho /'fadr a]>p!ied '’to tlio aiitiio- 
titiea for a copy of the translation on which his fate had been 
decided, suspecting* that whis bolt from the blue must have been 
flung at the iuetanca of the Secrotariit hireling who translated 
the article, Governuieot must iioiV be riiiug its iiiuisuaf candour 
iw fornisliing to Uie publisher of the Budr a copy of whal it. oalls the 
Translatiou” of the peccant articles. Well, we liaye a 
of tills “Abstract Translation” before us, and we possess few 
docifmeots of as giteat a value as that copy for the purpose of allowing 
how Governmept decisions cf great consequence to the people 
ar^p sometimes arrived at* What fearful wildfowl an “Abstract 
. iftMtalatioa” can be will bo understood when we state that, 
wberei^ the article in the Jiadr occupies more than fifteen 
th^ “Abstract Tranklatioo” occupies no more than a 
and a half offooliscap sbo in mannaeript. The sting of the scorpion 
\ tailvan^^ rascality of the author of the “ Abstract Transla- 

’ fire lines of his handiwork. If Lord Crewe will 

periaaiiti^the ten^ describe this portion 

the^^“AUtiwctTr^slation,’' as wantrmly scurrilous and offensive. We 
: ; long whethep- wea^hld'reproduee it in 

I ' { , hten driven to oonolqttoii that it would be 

' ‘ defiling our . Cotumi^ and disgusting our 

tine hermaphrodite, 

^ of a female, and a 

. , cMeetew of both the sexes 

tv. ^ • IdU j , 4«veto^i wm' too fine' n ^qdfnittation for ofle of to 


coarse a texture a« the author of the “.Vhalract Translatiou,” 
and our readers cau well imagiue how disgusting and offensive such a 
person can make the description of the process of the fusion of male 
and female gametes into a zygote in spite of the writer’s clear 
a.ssortion that it was without sexual cougrese. If it is not 
sheer incompetence, — and we think it is not — 'then it is the result 
of a delilnirato plau to involve the organ of a religious sect of the 
Mus.salmiiris in troulile, and consequently tho scoundrel deserves 
cxcuiplary punishment. VVe challongo the Punjab Government 
ami t.'ie Secretary ofStaU^ to place both the articles and the “Abstract 
Translation" before any of the three Musealtnan Councillors, who 
hmuv UrduHs well as English the lion. Sir All Imam, tho Hon. Nawab 
Shumsiil Hilda or Mirza Abbas Ali Baig Saheb, and to ask him whether 
tlie latter is not the most monstrous travesty of the former. Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer has not far to go if he consults the UoU? Mian 
Mohumed Shaii, and wo hope the use of such prominent individuala 
will not be confined to their being tiie auxiliaries of Mr. Tollinton in 
administering warnings to peccant journalists. If Goverumeut fail to 
do this they would publish to the world at large tlioir want of couraga 
in rotracing a rash stop or rectifying an error of judgmont. But even if 
tlusy (lid, would it not be manifest to everybody tliat it is impossible 
to cntru.st such extensive powers as tlie Press Act confers even to 
tlie much praised local governuientN without at least giving to an in- 
dependent judicial tribunal an effective control and extensive flowers 
of revision. It is as clear to us as the noon-day sun that the Punjab 
Government and the Secretary of State have both been made th« 
dupes of some petty clerk in thi^ Punjab Secretariat; but it is a strange 
commentary on the British methods of governaiico that even after • 
'juostion iu tiie House of Oommous on the subject, the authorities 
liave either n.it been able to discover their mistake or have not the 
courage to acknowledge it. If neitlier of tliese alternatives are correct, 
then we must believe tliat so long as a writer uses the phrase Immacu- 
Ute Conception and characterizes it a Miracle, the Christian popu- ' 
latiou of the Panjali is safe, and the writer is as worthy as l^ope 
Pius IX — and worthier, lot it be said, than St. Bernard! — -bat 
the moment lie begins to talx in terms of biology and calls 
the snino thing parthenog0no8i.s or hermaphroditism, Hey Presto! 
Lo and behold! tlie (Jliristian population of the Punjab is forthwith 
brought into contempt and the writer becomes a wantonly scur- 
rilous offender! At this rate, before long the mention of an isoscelea 
triangle or a triguomotrical logarithm would bring maidenly blusbea 
to the cheeks of seasoned Simla ladies, and tho Press Act would be 
used effectively against all those who are guilty of wanton scurrility 
and offensiveuess in publishing meteorological reports during the 
forthcoming iicmfioon — 

The Moslem League and Discipline. 

Onlv a lew years ago, imniplaints were not uncommonly heard 
fh.at tho Ail'India Mosleni League was a sort of close eorporation 
which had little direct touch witli the currents of popular opinion in 
the Moslem couuauuity. A few cveu went so far as to describe it ai* 
a reactionary ho ly dominated by men of Ituid faiths and nimble views, 
who periodically met to register the decrees of Indian Government 
and otiierwise made use of the organisation us a counterblast to the 
Indian Naticnal Congress. Certain i-ccent events, however, have 
proved defiuitely that tli 'sc complaints wt-rc, in tlie main, groundless. 
Till' v\ll-ludi.a Mo.slem League had come to birth at a time when 
political con 8 oiou.sne 8 s among Mus.salru&us was limited to a small 
number of iiiiiividudls who were men of unusual capacity and foresight 
and liad adequate knowledge of public affairs. They had realised the 
significance of tho changes thaf. were slowly but visibly coming over 
the nioihods < f Indian governance and felt the supreme need of 
organised p.ditica] action. They took the initiative and in ooliabora- 
tion with men of weight and iuHiiencein the oouimunity laid down the 
framework of an all-lndiji organisatiou for the purpose. This was the 
most practicable course opmi to them under the circumstances. To 
sock for a democratic basis for the organisation at tin* time would have 
been obviously futile. Mosleni democracy in the politi(>al sense was 
not yet vocal or ut^v<^ Tho needs of tho situation could best be met 
by the creation of an organisation, rcpro.sentative of the best elemeQts 
in the community, which would servo tho dual functions of educating 
the general body of the people as well as of safeguarding their 
interests. The All- India Moslem League was oonsei^ueiitly established 
with these objecU in view. Its constitution w.'ts designed on as wide 
a basis as the circumstances could allow, and the scope of its work 
was naturally confined within the limits of the actual needs of the 
situation. Soon after the estahlisliment of the League with its pro- 
vincial and district branches, constitutional and administrative re-ad- 
justraents of far-reaching importance began to take shape in India, 
which, among other things, liclpcd to rou.so the political consciousness 
of the general Moslem oomriiunity. The Moslem League proved to 
be an organised political force of immense value in those anxious 
times, and its utility both a.s an orgau of representative Moslem 
opinion and as an instrument of popular education Ktood this 
test wonderfttUy. Within tho first few years of its axistenoo it 
suoooeded in defining the Moslem political position, set forth 
a definite programme of work before the community and offe^ 
a common platform to the edneated Mnssalmaos who were veget|rt« 
ing in narrow individual grooves and were pining for larger fields to 
employ their leisure and talents in the aorvioe of their oommunity lind 
oodfitry. tv politinal ^ Moslem democracy, wU«h bad 
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wd«r, of rtgpect due to oonsUtiited totbority, of moderation and 
MnstractiTe vork, even of political reform, adminietraiiTe changes 
and eelf'goTeroxnent. Be has tried every catchvrard of the hoar 
and tested the value of every straw that has floated past him 
on the crest of the popular waves. The pathos of his sitnation is 
that he is capable of feeling all the Ulsteria of Sir Edward 
Carson’s creation without having the quality of the Last- Ditcher. 
That is why most of his attempts to create a brief noise alwut 
himself have ended in a public laugh at bis expense. 

One mast not, however, ignore the fact that Mr. Sbafi controls an 
executive committee that isobedient to bis will. The resolution relating 
to the Moslem Hational Fond was passed at a meeting of the committee 
attended by Mr. Bhafi and three other gentlemen who have no preten- 
sions to any weight or influence in public affairs. Mr. Sbafi practically 
rales tbo roost in the Punjab League, thanks to bis success in 
having so far kept out of the League moat of the younger genera- 
tion of workers whose capacity and independence of character are 
bfyond question. With the general body of the League composed 
mostly of men of stereotyped views and indifferent intellectual 
equipments and with a committee mainly packed with his supporters, 
llr. Sbafi may have his way in recording protests and reeling off 
^grandiloquent “resolutions” by the dozen. .Lut for the sake 
of his own reputation as a public man he should come down from 
^ fence and define his position. Let him openly come forward 
and defy the All-India Moslem League if he dares. Let him frankly 
aabosom himself and tell the Moslem public what he wants. These 
qoestionable tactics of his aie doing no good eiiber to him or to tbo 
eommunity that he claims to serve. The collection of the Moslem 
Kational Fund may wait indefinitely ; but Mr. Sbafi must vent his 
personal spite against Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, and should in the last resort 
take shelter behind “axiomatic principles” and in aginay “slights” 
wtiuply to thwart the progress of an important communal undertaking. 
His dread of association with Mr. Zafar Ali Khan recalls to 
eur mind another equally amusing episode that dates hack to the 
annaal session of the All-India Moslem League at Karachi 
in 1907. The Punjab Moslem Longue had not yet come into 

existence, but Mr. Sbafi had already picked up a quarrel with 
Mr, Fazl-i-Husain about the formation of the provincial branch. 
The contending parties fought their rival claims with tousidcrahle 
virulence at Karachi and some efforts were made by men from 
other provinces to induce the Punjab stalwarts to compose their 
mutual differences and work harmoniously tegether J’ut Mr. 
8hafi and Mr. Shah Din would nof yield, and the latter declared 
that he wonld not work in an organisation of which Mr. l azl-i-Husain 
was ai!>o a member. Mr. Shafi’s outburst of petty egotism at Agra 
was evidently inspired by a pardonable desire tu imitate the superior 
manner of bis learned cousin. W'e trust, however, that he is 
free frcin the vanity of imagining that he is indispensable. 
If not, he is under a cruei illusion. At all events, if he thinks bo 
ro well-advised in the cboix- of his tactics and methods of work, he 
ahould threw a hold, open chalJcge to thou' who differ from 
him and test his pcsition. Jf ho iv sure 'f bis ground, T^}Jy docs 
he not stump the ccuritiy with his gospel of salvation aud 
eoaae back to power borne on the shoukiers of devoted multitudes ? 
His existing metheds of condticting the affairs of the Punjab 
League cannot obvKjUBlj L-e allewed to go ou, The Lea^'uo has got 
to be demrxrratiseJ and made an energetic and disciplined body that 
OFOtdd do some real work for the people on approved linfs ami 
imt exist simply to give weight and prestige to the evolutions 
<»f • peoullaily self-conscious and Belf-oompla«:eDt individual 


The other case to 'jvhich we want to make a brief ret-o recce relates 
<o the formaiicn of a dtstrict Moslem Leagut at 3'! taw ah to which 
some amount of noisy publicity has been gi ven ’n the papers. The 
pvDmoterB of the new organisation are reported to bate declared that 
tiwy have no faith in the ideal of self-goverument adopted by tfie All - 
liMdia Moslem League andapprove in this respect tbo attitude of the I ’ 
V. I*rovindnl League. The Etawah report gives prominciioe to a cer 
tMa Mr. Amir A:i. We do not know who this "ctitkman is,, unless he 
Use paid clerk in the office of the TJ. P. League. If r^o, we would li ke 
to know what bnwueee has this person to go about touring in districts 
tit j^ublic expense with a view to holster up mnshro ni organisalicns, 
krhich presume to dictate policy and principles to the whole community 
tUd its aH-India political organ? Theprinciplos laid down by the central 
(Wlgamsat ion most be accepted by all If affiliated branches. If any 
bmoch does not make a clear declaration to the effect that it approves 
of the basic creed of the Lesgae, it should not be allowed affiliation. 
The U. P, League, which appears to have become a nest of intrigue 
personal wr^rnglee, should be called to account for the optiositiou 
aonse of its cffice-liearere have set up against the declared 
of the parent League, and of which they are making a public 
If the U. P. Leagne refuses to fall into line with the central 
4)ai|»TUSat^^ it should be disaffiliated at once, and a new organisation 
haant^ general wiU, of the cemmanity should be 

S ' ih place. It is reidly strange that the .Madmans of the 

J^viiioes, who form the most educated aM progressive portion 
W ike liekk^ eosahsttnUy, should have each a provineim League mas- 
i|9iradi&|r Ip Ibeir name. Sham orfeanisaUons, run on lines of 
cachet be allowed to, exist under the wings of 
AU-India League. ' They h® mended or ended. 




An Indian House in London. 

To THK Editoii oh- tub “Comradb.” 

Sin, — Tt gratified mo very much to see that my suggestion 
for an India Ifouso in London has been so warmly approved by Mr. 
Poliak. There could he no more capable and broadminded witness to 
what is conducive to tlio defence ot Indian interests than Mr. Poliak. 
For roy own part, I am more than ever convinced that it is impossible 
for Indian opinion to produce any real effect upon the administration 
of the Empire or upon the icaciing mil ds of universal civilisation 
until India possoKPcs in l.ondcir — the great meeting place of the 
world s opinions — a pcrn^ariciU nHnlfvct: arid cent re for her occrediUd 
representatives in t.iio great Metropolis, and for the promotion of the 
commerce, art and Bcieuco of the Indian nation. India should, 
of course, always remain, and must always remain, the seat and 
origin, as well as the vast arena, for t)ic development of every 
Indian movement which deserves the name of Indian. There must 
be, and there can be, no displacing and no undervaluing of the 
supreme centre of alMndian patriotifim and progress which must 
always be India herself. In dealing, however, with the plain and 
real facts that the weli-being of tlie peoples of India largely depends 
upon the public and governing opinion at London, it is mero 
childishness and folly to neglect the means of bringing before 
the mnltitndinous opinion of liondori the fundamental necessities 
of the Indian situation. 

To be understood by London you must ho known in London; 
and it is not fre-tn occasional paragraphs or superficial correspon- 
dence in the Tinus r r the Standard that the public opinion of 
I'lngland can ho adequately informed upim the wants and the 
wislies of India and the Indian representatives, E\en though 
closely connected with the English peojtle and governing classes, 
speaking the same language, sharing the same institutions, the 
ii'hole of the great Dovurmnis attached to h!ngtand, such as Canada 
and Austi m'uiy have their oficial i /side' a'cs and Government aejencies 
in J,on(iou, and it would t'e impossiUe for Canada and Australia 
to obtain proper atleniit'ij for their requirenient.s if they had not 
proper centres of their interests off Kingsway and near 
Westminster. 

A stately palace for an All-India Agency, with offices for import- 
ant department.s, with halls and committee rooms for general and 
private business, with an annexe for artistic and commercial exhi- 
bitions, which would promote the material interests of economic 
India; svrh an India l/onsc is an absolute nreessUy, and would not 
only I'C directly hcneneial to India, hut would be< of the greatest 
jHiesihle us« to lilrigli.-h public opinion by providing a well-known 
ccqtre for every kind of uselnl knowledge and information about the 
condition of India. All the existing institutions and societies for 
the benefit of India would nutmally gather around India House. 
In the gieat reading room there would he the newspapers of India 
together with all the books which are the most useful sources 
of information on every subject of the public welfare. 

The large number of Indian princes who now visit London, 
and who are obliged to spend their time in wandering ainalessly 
around the maze of English festivities and amusements, would here 
have a centre at which they could repay under Indian conditions 
the hospitality accorded to them. Here, too, Indian princes and 
statesment' residents or visitors in London, would be able to bring 
English friends to become acquainted with the realities of Indian 
opinion and nationality. 

There would, naturally, grow up around such a representative 
centre of Indian feeling and sentiment the regular habit of 
having certain times in the year sjiedatly denoted to representative 
meetings of Indian representatives and English friends and support 
tors of India belonging to all classes and partica in Engliah society. 
At present the friends of India have literally nowhere, where they 
can meet anthorised representatives, or where they ‘can invite the 
English public to become acquainted with the reqairemnnit 
of iD^a. 
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Let me Mfome for ioetsoee thet there wu an Indian Wuk ev^g 
year in iki mmth of June, when l»«doa is mosi crowded wito 
the represeoetiref of KagUod, lodis tod aU foreiga nations 
betides. Within, jotir great India House yon would hare authorised 
and representative exponents of Indian opinion, supported by the 
'nameroat m«n of distinction in English society who at present 
hafe no Centre of action for the better enlightenment of the 
English pnblic. Great princes and nobles of India, distinguished 
politicians and professional men from India would naturally add to the 
attraction and distinction of tbe June conferences at India 
Honso, The National Congress of India, the All-India Moslem 
League and similar great organisatiftns . would be able to send 
their deputations and delegates to the puhllc c inferences at India 
House. There is no reason why you jihould nr»t have a great 
newspaper containing the best news of India and the world at 
largo, written liy distiugnislud writers, ani dissoiuinated not 
only among Indians but among many hundreds or thousands of 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, who at present never see an 
organ of Indian nationality from one end of the year to the other. 

Such an India House would require to he built and muntainei 
with a inagnidoent dignity w irthy of that mighty E npire of three 
hundreds of millions of pe-iple p mossing such illustrious princes, 
such a great and aaoieut nobility, eiuh professional and omusrcial 
classes with the education and the intelligence capable of devclopiug 
the highest requiromouts of their great and wonderful country. The 
ground and the building, would not cost less than £l00,0df). Another 
sum of £100,00(1 should form n permanont endowment for the payment 
of an adequate stall of adiniuiHbrators and ofhoers. There should be 
trained Ucturers capable of presenting the wants of the Indian peoples 
with learning and eloquence before English audiences. There should 
he (l egetem oj election or norwu iiion in InVn by which every two 
yeara. for instance, representatives of itho highest character and 
ability would bo sent from India to represent for a couple of years or 
more the interests of the various couutries of the Indian Mother- 
land. India House would thus be always able to supply the 
Houses of Lords and Commons with adequate information on every 
subject of Indian importance. The great popular associations and 
organisations in England, the trades tinions, the commercial 
organisations, the brotlierhoods and leagmis of various kinds which 
are so numerous and inliuential iu England, would all lie the object 
of the solicitude of the Indian representatives in London ; and on 
every great question and groat interest of Hindustan thousands of 
English friends would receive adequate information from the 
committee at India lIou.se. India II xi'H’. u'ioJd he the Supreme 
Jmswanef Society for Inilian intereHtu spreading the light of truth, 
refuting falsehoods, and bringing the princes and peoples of India 
into direct connection with all that is best in English so'ntny. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the representatives ol European opinion, 
the newspapers of France, Germany, etc , would always bo able to 
receive in the most interesting manner the latest news about a 
great Asiatic country so important politically, l otumorcially, and 
intellectually to the progressive nations of the world. A 
quart>er of a century ago the great lord iteaconsfield hr>agbt 
the Indian regiments to Malta in the interests of the common 
Empire. In the interests of the common Empire as well 
as of the wonderful Motherland of India, let an 1NI>[.\ 
arise near Westminster in order (o convince even the most superficial 
and onrefiecting that India is great, that India is progre.ssive. that 
India tdiorishes her mighty past as well as her mighty futnro. and 
that the peoples of England and India would know one another 
hotter for thoir mutual advantage. 

Yours faithinlly, 

May 9, 1914. F. lluoir O’Dosnslu or OG)uNWKi.r., 

A night in the Balkans. 

(By k MKMnaR or thk Ai i. Ixpja Mkoical M(ssion T(' TuRricv.) 

It wae on a cold, wintry night towards the end of January 
that I left my tcirt about 10 m to have a friendly chat with 
the Kurdish ofticare encamfwd at u distauco Vd 2 or 3 miles around us. 

Our tents were pitched under tlu? shelter of a hillock, some 
miloa rearward from the hosvlquart.crs of the General Commanding 
the Ottoman forces at Chataldja 

Our men had fi .u sited t!»etr day’s work and were now retiring 
to ImkI to refresh and prepare tljamselves for the oext day's labom-. 

The Orient Express, which before the war wejjt as far as Sofia and* 
♦wen beyond, now worked up only to Hademkeui, the Tutkiah 
bCadqvwtcrs. Tholioowaa intact a4 far as Saiyaktoppoh and the 
fortifications m tba loft coast and beyond it had been blown up 
at nutaert»UH places for 50 yard* apace, the bridges dynamited and the 
railway httildlugs lev«u« I to the ground. 

It paeaed our touks at a digtance of nearly SOO yards only and so . 
we could have the latest nows both from the front and the Gapltid. ^ 
For some days past rumours had been rife that hostlUtiee werO to 
commanoc again with the Allies and we expected daily to hear at any 
moment the noise and thunder of the cannonade. StiU, however, 
days wore on and there was no sijn that we were on the eve of the 
resnmption of hoetiHtiee. , 


On the day in qaestion the results of oar eaqoiiisA at tba 
railway station were m^re conflicting than erer. Xa tha 
afternoon I happaail to g> for a stroll on the hillooks near 
by and heard th? quick -flreis rattling in the distaaia. Q iieklj 
I stretched myself on the ground and tried to locate the 
direction w.isn33 tbe finug pfocjdiid. I mide oat soon that 
the s mad came from the direction of the Kurdish artillery^ aoaea 
of whoso ofificers were known to m3. I turned my foot-steps thither 
and ra.*! as fait as my tight breeches, lieavy bools and the oodditioa 
(»f tbe gronnd permitt^. 

In my great harry I had lost my bsarings and was only stopped 
when a Turkish private from a suddm ombash bid me haU. On 
aicending higher ground I saw that I was in the range of the 
firlug-liin. I so >n learnt that the artillery men were engaged at 
gunnery practice. In still greater hurry I had to withdraw and by 
a oircuito H route arrived at the place whence iha firing proceeded* 

I appr(;aohei the olficers covered both with perspiration and 
mil—- lihe latter was always m )rd than ankle-deep. I was repaid for 
my trouble many times over by the haarty welooms accorded to ma 
by the Kurdish and the Turki.sh officers. The mechanism and the 
working of the various guns were e.xplaiued to me and aome 
additional rouuds were fired to illustrate the actual working of the 
weapon.s. I was then introduced to some of the junior ofiScors 
and wo repaired to the tent of (lu Major of the regiment to partake 
in the nsual, tiny cups, of the dfeJiclons Turkish coffee. 

Our conversation ratii^ed over all shoi ts of topios and it ftoally 
cams round to tho subject that lay noare.st to the hearts of all of ui, 
mz., the war and the chance of the resumption of hostilities. 

There were diverse voiws and conflicting estimates of the futniw 
course of eventa. But all were united in the one eager hope that 
the Turks might have one more chance of grappling with the enemy, 
ouo more opportunity on which they were ready to stake their 
all. Barring the little difference, that wliile the young were only 
too eager to coma to instant grip with the enemy, the experienomi 
heads wished to bide their time and wait till the season grew motw 
propitious, there was absolute unauimlly about the continuation of thn 
war, and anxiety at the thought that, after all, ho.stilitio8 might not 
be resumed. La guerre, eans donte, la guerre. When I was leaving thw 
K urdiah caiup, as I l.ad to return soon to uiy duties, however small, 
to the party that I belonged to, the tifliccrs asked me that evening 
to dinner and said that perhaps they would be able to impart me somn 
informationiabont the war. time was not my own. I promised to 
call again in thelevening, but said that I could not he certain about tbn 
dinner. After the nsual eixpiiries at the railway station, which had 
raised our hopes of the war, 1 found I myself, electric-toreh in hand^ 
picking my way back to my camp carefully amidst the falling snoW 
aud the biting wind of the Balkans. Luck was, however, agaioab 
me that evening. I missed the footpatli by which I had oome laid 
which I had carefully noted before along the hard ground of the billodi. 
It was DOW covered with snow, and Inspite of my beat efforts to find 
out the direction, 1 strayed helplessly into the head-qnarkere of «» 
Arab regiment suna miles off. I enquired from tbe soldiers of thn 
Commander’s place and was taken to a m>derately big tent or 
chaidar, as tbe Turk-s call it, where a brisk fire gave tbe place 
a most comfortable look, 

A tough, middle-aged Arab warrior was stretched on a portatde 
sofa and was suffering from fever aud hoadaoUe. I was in a my 
awkward position. I liad thrust myself in a sick man’s room and, 
consistent with politeness, I could not hurriedly depai't. 1 faced 
tbe situation as boat I could and apologised to the gentleman 
for ray unpardonable intrusion. Think of my dismay at the effect Wf 
words prodnoed on him. When! 1 entered the place, he had said 
pardonnel mat, rnoneieut , but I had stopped his effoirte to 
seat bimself by urging that, 8.s he was an well, he should not wony 
himself about a mare formality. But hearing my apologjlca kt 
realised how I was feeling and instantly raiaed hiinerif . Ui fihii 
lied. All my entreatiea were drowned in hie load-voiced ordjmi 
to the soldiers to be quick about the coffee aud t«a. I l«it 
thankful to my that day’s star, notwithiftanding the pfirdoivin 
raisad venture. Soon the tense and nnploasant feeling pasaed a'imtl' 
when ho began to chat freely and most good-hatnoredly. 

When I left him he gave me his card and pressed on nto 
an invitation to dinner the next day with bdni and the oISommi 
, of Ids regiment. He gave mo, also, a soldier or Ajilkne, 
panied me to the camp of the Kurds, where I goaMj^ tbn 
dinner would be oyer and thought UDcotafortaddy of jpasmag m 
cold night, with lessened energy, on an empty (^maeh. I faiid 
expected groat things at the dino^, ospebialiy ; nksai^ , to 
we had been strangers ' for sometune .jpast, btik ' tdondar 
served me well. A nightie fast is by no meotta i severe 
ment lor careless eyes and a ryanderti^ wlndi ^ 

Kwhing the artiUery qaartere» I lirM i^ognlsed^^^^ idio mei ^ 
who iamedfiakeiy convey^ infortiM]^’' ol my 
ofifleers, M I rssehed the , osinp | 

them lyintthg outidde da the faUii^ Thejf 

nppenranee with oatstr^thhed 
iheir eieet^ X» a slftogek 
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and raoe, was treated by them as if I were one of 
their own kitha and kins. The only bond that inrited hs was 
Islam and tihat had remored all distinctions of oonntry, rank 
and relationship. 

They told me that they had not yet dined and were only 
waiting for me. Men helped me to take off my goloshes, 
long-boots and my rainproof, while 1 took a snag seat in a 
corner near the fire, thinking out the best way for offering my apology. 
Bat as I came to know later, my campanion, the Arab soldier, had 
done it in a far better manner than I could have over done. When 
qu^ioned as to who he was and to what regiment ho belonged, 
he had giren an aooount of my uaiimely, nocturnal visit to 
the sick officer. Whoa they heard of my misadventure all bad a 
good, hearty laugh and I, instead of being the apologiser, was 
the recipient of a good deal of warm and sincere sym- 
pathy. 

I enjoyed the dinner as I had never done before and a 
great zest was added to it by the information that ray friends 
bad received their marching orders. With every one in the best 
of spirits, it was a moat pleasant gathering. Wo dined late 
and well. 

After the dinner, the fragrant Turkish cigarettes and coffee had 
their round till nearly o‘clock;in the morning. We talked of the 
■course of the war till the armistice had been arranged and of 
the coarse it was likely to take if reanraod. The Kurds are 
primarily a warlike people, and their warlike customs and 
traditions, that the meanest soldiers in the array is expected 
to observe, were most interesting for me to learn. Major 
Zia Bey told us that the Kurds, in times gone by, in hand 
to hand fight, would bind the lapels of their coats to eaclj 
other’s so that no idea unbecoming a soldier may enter 
their head and that they may either kill or die in good 
straight fight. Amongst them it was not accounted creditable 
to be merely brave, but the palm was given only to the bravcjjit 
of the braves. A second test ot‘ the utility of the Kurdish soldier 
was the length of time which he could live without any 
nourishment. The third and the hardest test was his endurance 
of bad weather and fatigue. 

Indeed, it was difficult, to realise a poor soldier's lot who 
had t<» undergo great privation and hardship and live months 
after months on coarse bread soaked in water. The cnly laxary 
available to him was a little Bit of stale cheos.’, added every 
now and then. 

It was getting late and was high time for the junior officers 
to depart, for early that morning they had to leave for the front. 

We parted, to meet uu move and we bade each other 
affoctiouate farewell. 

Then the Major and I ch-atted alone for about half an hour. 
Ho said that it wa.s tht' weary waiting before the actual 
Bghf that ate into a soldier s heart— soon ths of weary waiting 
and oo sight of the euemy. Thai was the hardest lot of a 
soldier. “Wo depart tomorrow,” )>.« said, “we know not whither. 
But we pray to God that every moment may bring us nearer to the 
enemy. We Have had reverse.s, suffered humiliations, and the loss of 
honour. May it please Almighty (.I'.nl to grant ns a moment 
to retrieve our honour and strike in the defence of cur country. 
Dtnrth or life, but one momenv of the enemy’s presence 
ovonld repay all these months of anx.ous and weary waiting. 

“All rest* in Hand who is the Maker of all.” 


Ghasita 


a Budtnash. 
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’The Intercepted Dowry, 

In my last story ooncerning Ghasita and his career of crime tha 
j^rs/.)nage was safely lodfefed in the house of a friendly Honar iho8( 
place of business was situated in a back alley of the suburb of Taigun 
^^%mohullaot average size and chiefly inhabited by persons win 
derived a Uvirig by selling mementoes of the lovely mausolenra whenc< 
their abode derives its name, or who were in some w.ay or nnothe 
dbnncoted with the up-kaap of the gardens ami the marble tomb sacro* 
to ahe memory of the MumUz-i-Mahal, the “Ilxalted one of th 
Palace , otherwise known as Arjraand Banu Bognra or, in the affec 
tionate famffianky of the j^opnlaw^ as “Taj Bibi”, the Lady of on, 
of the moat beautiful archUecCoral triumphs in the world. Tajguai wa 
«0^a bad pWof a fugitive from the Law to seek shelter, as th 
: fjdntodlate neighbourhood ja broken np by ravines running down t. 
Jhe Jttaim. thaDop«Utionof the and a man oonh 

tte for aometirae moffifaar of hia hiding plac. 

Son«ir--tiiapurx>im a(8 Aw most of that caste- 
^ the arrival of e^eeiaUy when th 


latter oooUy informed him of hie haring murdered a constable 
pre<^ng night. Bat any intention ^ closing his doors to 
Kaehi, or betraying his presence in Tajganj to the Police, wa» 
abandoned on Ghasita mentioning sundry transaotions in which thn 
Sonar had played an important part ; knowledge about which the 
convict had gained while in the Central Jail. So Manphnl made the 
best of a bad job, and showed his visitor into a tiny back-room, where 
ho could stay in security until the first hue and cry subsided. Owiny 
to his house being close to the thana at Tajgunj, the Sonar was 
frequently called lo the aid of the Police in the character of witness 
to a house-search ; to sign as to the correctness of articles found io 
possession of any person under arrest ; or to help in the weighing of 
gold and silver ornaintMits recovered from thieves or robbers. He 
figured on such occasions as a "mutabar adini" — a respectable indivi- 
dual, and perhaps was not far below the moral *standard of 
such witnesses to the integrity and upright doings of the 
subordinate Police. Ho was, therefore, in a position to hear 
news about the recent murder and keep Ghasita au- fait as to 
the method being adopted to capture him, if suspicion should have 
attached itself to the Kachi with reference to that deed of blood. It wa« 
not many days before a second proclamation might have been noiioedt 
on the boards outside the Police station, in which the name of Ghasitw 
figured as prominently as in the former placard annonneiog his escape 
from Jail. Some of the people ho had mot on the night of the 
murder at Dulmki parart — shortly previous to that occurrence — had 
given a fairly accurate description of his looks, and tlie similarity 
of the man they described with the personal appearance of the escaped 
convict was soon observed by an intelligent Sub-Inspector. The 
reward for the arrest of Ghasita now rose to Rs. 200, a aura which 
the Sonar would have boon delighted to earn had ho not stood in great 
awe of his dangerous lodger. Enforced captivity within ;the narrow 
precincts of n small, stuffy kothri proved more than the impatient 
spirit of Ghasita could bear for a lengthy period, so by the time a fort- 
night had slipped by, ho used to sally forth after nightfall and roam 
among the old ruins that stand a.H raonumonts of past greatnese 
along the road leading from I'ajguni to tha Agra Fort. I'here were 
the crumbling walls of a raansion once tenanted by Todar Mull, that 
clever Kayasth from Laherpur in Ondh, who acted as Revenue Member 
to Akhbar and whose general lines of fiscal administration serve 
still a as basis for the British procedure with regard to the same difficult 
problem of land valuation and a-tsossment of revenue justly duo to 
Government, 'rbere again, one saw tlie clecaying abode of Rajah 
Jai Singh, noted for his astronomical tastes us well as his being the 
founder of the modern city of Jaipur, after Amber — that hoary town 
perched on the barren hill aides was ([uittod by the Jadon Rajpatsfor 
a new capital. 

Lavtk of ready money ulono hindered Ghasita from once 
taking the road and replenishing his empty girdle at the expense * 
o' some rich traveller. vSinee the Police records must contain a list 
of all his near relatives, including the. family of Kachis in Lohamandi 
iiazar, the idea of his venturing to visit that locality was much too dar- 
ing to render it probable, so Gliasita felt that it would be perfectly 
safe to proceed there at night and liave a chat with Nasibnn, the girl 
who imagined him as a persecuted hero of romance. Accordingly he pot 
that scheme into practice and experienced no interruption in his stolea 
interview witli that damsel, while she gave him some news likely to 
prove of considerable value in the near future. Nasibun was em|)loyadl 
to soil vegetables at the cantonment station by the merchant who bad 
got a contract for that work from tlu^ Railway authorities, and thna 
spent many hours on the platform, listening to the talk of the rail- 
way servants and gleaning odd scraps of information about doings on 
the line. Among other details, she casually inforraod Ghasita that 
a wedding was about to be celebrated in the honso of the Indian 
Assistant Station Master, and that great preparations were in progreai 
for holding this ceremony in grand style. The .salary of the bride’s 
> father raight seem an insignificant sum, yet ho had his allotted share-— 
his hak — of the nnearned increment derived by most of the station 
staff and divided in aivjordance with the unwritten law on the subject. 
The !0th of November had been fixed for the arrival of the bride 
groom’s party from some place down the line, but the dowry and 
wedding gifts would bo collected iu the house where resided thn 
bride with her parents — a sot of liidetius red brick quarters about fifty 
yards distant from the railway station itself. Greatly interested by 
what Nasibnn told him, the {I 'ssibility of breaking into the place in 
question and carrying off snob cash and jewelry as he noold 
lay his hands on, made Ghasita revolve many plana in his mind. 
From talks with daooit leaders in jail he had learnt that in the majority 
of instances their capture liad been effected by treachery on the part 
of some member of the gang led by greedy longing for a good reward* 
fear of Police oppression, or perhaps to revenge some insult or rough 
treatment often led a dacoit play the informer and reveal to the anil^ 
rities the whereabouts and identity of “the leader of his gang. So Ghanto 
determined to work — a sound rule — on “hib own,” and thn.s have no eom- 
panion* to olaim a portion of the spoil, or false friends to betray him im 
the hopes of handling the Government reward for his arrest. Bat daeoii-^ 
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<i»g ft boTMMt wbftrft fteTerftl persons were sore to be collected together 
lAd which stood so near to the rsilwej ststion end — still worse — ^to 
the lines of the Agra Police Ueserre, was not a job to be nndertaken 
ediigle*'haDded, and he wondered where he conld find a few kindred 
spirita to join him in the crime he now contemplated. Bidding 
Ifftsilmn ftwen, after promising to see her again ten days hence — it 
being DOW the end of October— he returned to his refnge in Tajgnnj 
to think matters over and find a suitable method for robbing the 
Assistant Station Master of the portable property certain to be at bis 
homM in readinesw for the coming of the bridegroom and his friends. 

In his character as a receiver of stolen propert>y Manphol used to 
be visited l)y men of the bufJmuKh class, who came mysteriously to his 
botue at night and were taken by the Sonar ii^to an inner room for 
^e transaction of business too strictly privftt(jdn nature to be dealt 
with in the outer shop. Long absence from Agra bad put Ghasita 
quite out of touch with his quondoni allies in crime, most of whom had 
mther begun to live honestly, bad left for other parts of the country 
Of — iind these perhaps were in a majority — were safely locked up in 
jail. Ko alternative remained except to confide in his host and ex- 
plftin that he wanted introduction to a few men of the right sort — 
thereby meaning scoundrels who would not hesitate to commit any 
offence in the I^enal Code, from cheating to njurder — to join in a 
promising enterprise with a large booty to be divided when the 
affair wati brought ofl satisfactorily. Mnnphul asked no awkward 
questions, not wishing to learn particulars of the villnoy Ghasita had 
in view, but made the latter faiflifuily swear that a <;ert8in percentage 
of the proceeds from his criminal undertaking would be handed over 
to the Sonar, independent of the portion of the nroff given him at 
mioonaly cheap rate t(j dispr)8e of. To deyrosit jewelry in the melting pot 
ftod despatch Currency Notes to a C.'alcutta correspodent for passing 
in that distant centre of trade — these were not the least profitable parts 
of Manphnl’s trade and he had been too long at the game lo make 
•ny mistake in this branch of his hiisiness, Hy the middle of Novem- 
ber, Ghasita had made the nequaitanoe of four professional burglars 
mod deemed that number suflicent for the prosecution of his plans. 
He asoortained from Nasibun ♦hut on the 20th of that month, the 
bridal party were expected to arrive from Farruckahad by a train 
that reached the (Cantonment station helween six and seven a. m. The 
AiMUstant Station Master, a Knyasth by caste, had made all jjreparntimis 
for the reception of the bride and her relatives, and oush and trinkets 
were sure to he in his house awaiting the ceremony of betrothal. 
From the same source ho learnt that a 'I’rocq) Special — conveying a 
British regiment to take yiart in some nianoMivros at the Meernt 
Ifamp of Exercise — was timed to pasc through about 1 a. m. and that 
the*Assistant Station Master had been detailed for duty on that occasi 
on, 80 would be away from his quarters for some liftle time. The only 
other male memliors of his household were two lads, still in their 
•♦twna” and a Henii-orijipled grandfatlier, lienee the opposition t<» he 
overcome was very trilling. Ghasita hud nut made a eoniidant of 
Hasihun, yet her woman's wit soon led her to guess why fio asked 
tim questions he did aliout mattoiB in no wise conceruiug him, unles.s 
be meant mischief towards the Nubjeot of hi.s inquiries. The nights 

pretty cold in northern India in November and a dense fog 
often rises at that season of the year, lasting from afte/ sunset till 
witbin an hour or two of dawn. By having five jiorsons concernodi in 

raid on tlie valuables of the Assistant Station Master, the crimo 
baoaine, as enjoined by Sec. .Sl>5 of the Pena! (bido. a dueolty, punish- 
naat for which oll'enee is of a slightly severer character tlian 
for ordinary housebreaking, hut tUiasita flattered himself that 
Ida aohetne was too carefully yihmned to a Ituit the chance of 
ffeieiotion or arrest. 

The drivers of hackney earriugfe in a military Cantonment 
•re almost a class ^y themsidvee; usually Mabommedans of 
the most disreputable type and nccustomtMl to act with Inwle.ss 
vigour and without mmdi fear of (Muscrinenee^- — a fact due to having 
to deal with Tommy Atkins, a K.uuewhat rongii i nstomcr, though in 
fvality his bark is infinitely w* rse than his l>ite, and if he does onrsc 
ftnd Cliff individuals exciting his wrath, levcrtbcles.v makes amends by 
iK« ease with whieh it is possible to swindle biro in matters of 
tiaymcnt. A driver accordingly bad »-,.pain‘d to a cluBter of smaU 
bangalows, tenanted by Goverement peusiouer.s. cliicHy retired Eura- 

aians, aud there stayed— 'US if waiting tor a taiv till wanted. Uis 

idace ol tarrying was within easy distaoee of the railway quarters and 
on the main road leading from the Canjonmout Station to the mili- 
tary hues and Sudder Baxar. The foiur other a-embers of the 
irftCg were told to repair by sejiarata rotit«.'» to an appointed reudexr- 
OUM, nndor an old tree that grew <>o sotoe waste land adjoining 
the railway line, and not more than i.uudred ymds from the 
bouto it was intended to break into On the night chosen for the 
ffacoity, five men might iiave been seen — had not a heavy mist render- 
ed things invisible at a disUnce of over too yards — aeoted in conclave 
vmdor the tree. Ghasiu carried hie Winohiustcr, skillfully 
Ikiddon beneath a long dirty overcoat— made out of rough bUnketting — 
wvhile his companions had /ut/uV and one of them a tulwar. They 
anticipated little difficnlty in getting into the bouse, surrounded by 
« brick wall of about eight feet high and with wooden doors nnlikety 


to resist strong pressare frona outside. One of the stole forwaid* 
to watch for the exit on duty of the Assistant Station Master^ whoftft 
departure was to be the signal for beginning active operations.^ Tkw 
railway employee was sure to take a luntern to help him on his way^ 
to the station, and prevent him from tripping over wires or falliiig 
into a pit on the journey. The chimes from the big clock oiv 
the Homan Catholic cath^ral had scarcely finished riniging ont 
twelve, when the spy came back to report that the hoar for their work 
had come, the Station Master having just left his house and gone off 
to his post of duty. Stealthily approaching the building, Ghaaita made* 
one of the others give him a leg up and soon managed to scale the low 
wall. Sitting astride of its narrow coping, he noticed the glimmer of ft 
country lamp, the humble chiragh, within the house and heard female 
voices, Doubtless the women folk had awoke when the master of the 
I»remisc8 started out, and were indulging in conversation prior to- 
resuming their disturbed slumbers. Giving a hand to pull up bis 
comrades, one by one the gang surmounted the wall and Ghasita 
dropping down into the little front courtyard, was soon busy in forc- 
ing o{>en the main door, not very securely fastened, so offering soant 
resistance to the sturdy shoving of the dacoit. Once inside the 
place it was easy to sei/e the womenfolk and lads, threatening them. 
with immediate death should they attempt to raise an alarm. Nor were 
the frightened creatures likely to do so, for the sudden apparition of 
the dflcoits, the ferocity on the coarse features of the leader and their 
utter helplessness compelled them to sit cowering on the mud floor* 
while the robbers oommenced ransacking the room and breaking open 
a strong chest in which they, rightly enough, thought the property 
they sought must be hidden. Unfortunately Ghasita forgot the exis- 
tence of the grandmother, who slept in another tiny apartment at 
the back of the honsc and who — like most old fieople — was awakened 
by the smallest noise. She heard the door broken in and the fierce 
warnings given by the gang, so with a wonderful agility for her 
years, mnuaged to lift the latch of another door opening on to a bit 
of ground where the family had planted a few marigolds —the , 9 cnda« 
used for garlanding an image of Vi.shnu or some other god of the 
Hindu pantheon — and a plant of sacred basil {tukhi) which on certain 
festivals adorned a rudely carved lingam, also object of worship by the 
pious Kayasth and his relatives. To cross the space intervening 
between the house and tlio wire fen(*iug that marked off the railway 
land: to scramble through that barrier and painfully climb the steep 
embankment did not prove a task beyond the powers of the excited* 
orone. <.)nce on the line, she was nyt many paces from the distant 
signal and points where a .lemadar - -a» the pointsman is called in 
Indian railway parlance — stood .after seeing that everything was ready 
foi the eafo passing of the Troop Train, due in another five minutes. 
Her shrieks )»f "Ckor-Chor, Da< it agifu" ran out on the night air 
with surprising vigour and v\*cie audible for a long way in the perfect 
stillness that prevailfKl. The sentry on the I’olico magazine shouted* 
for the Guard to turn out; the sound of men moving hurriedly about 
in the lines, orders l>cing given in half a dozen different voices and 
directions, showed the dacolts that they had lictter depart as quickly as 
possible, although nut ail the booty bad been discovered and taken 
possession of. Ghasita did not lack pluck, so delayed leaving the house 
till the sound of men running up told him that it was high time to 
makegood his escape. Emerging from the courtyard, his figure 
was seen by the Jemadar, who told him to stop at rmce. A shower of 
alnue followed by a warning not to advanci* a step further, was the- 
only answer lie received. Not jierociving tliat the dacoit was arm»d* 
the Fointsman- -a sturdy Kajput from Ajmere— bravely kept orv 
1: is way and got with ii a couple of yards .>f Ghasita when tiiD latter 
taking deliberate aim shot the luckless man dead in hi« tracks. 
Though the report of the rific increased the bustle in the Polioe 
lines, it served to deter some other railway men from coming any 
nearer, so Ghasiln rushed away into the environing fog and made 
straight for the spot where the gharry was iu readiness to bear him 
and his asscoiates away from the scene of their crime. S^imc sowftiS 
liad mounted, without pausing to saddle their horses, but were obligfal* 
to make a oonsiderable detour to reach the Station Master’s qttariem, 
(•wing to n long stretch of wire fencing that demarcated Police aj^ 
railway territories. By the time the eoustahlcs and Sowars arrived ijO’ 
find the corpse of the dead Jemadar and to obtain from the terriUld' 
people some idea of what had occurred, and whether the daooits hia] 
fled. Ghasita and his “ were being conveyed at full speed tqwftrils 
the barracks, the Kachi cleverly choosing that road since he kn^ 
that soldiers invariably made the driver nrge his steeds t<i t^e , 
utmost, so their rapid pace would not cause surprise, whioli it 
inevitably have done had they gone in the direction of the 0vil Lines 
oritlie city. Nearing the Cantonment church, he stopped tkMB gbftiry*. 
bade a hasty farewell to his companions, after oidurihg then^ to tneet 
him that night at the bouse ol the Sonar to get t^iri ^shftire o! th^ 
stolen property, and then — shonldering the and oniaineiits whioh * 

ho had tied up in a sort of bundle, itsing a cAtidlder b^oPgit^ td ohe of 
the women for that parpoee—- Ghasita walked oalmly al^g the read 
leading to Tajgunj, halted amid solus ruin# ih one of thf i^^^ 
placed the booty in what ibe deemed* a aeonre cache, ualUcely ta- 
be notioed or interfered wiUt fox the next txehty-fcinr ho«^ at any- ; 
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rate, and vraa knocking at the door of hie lodgings before the so^rars 
had got on the track of the gharry, whose noisy rattling had not 
esca^ their attention, bat which they failed to overtake or catch 
aight of. Ilaving killed a fellow cieatare did not hinder Qhasita 
from enjoying a sound sleep, and it was midday ere he got up, went 
to the well tc* perform the usnal ablutions and then told the Sonar to 
bare some food prepared for his benefit. Manphul had visited 
Tajguoj tbana that morning and news of the dacoity and' murder 
had come while be ivas engaged in amicable conversation with the 
officer in charge. Congratulating the f>urotjha~ji on the 
absence oi Itarlmcnthen of that sort in the circle noder his vigilant 
care, he returned to his shop, more anxions than ever to see the last 
of a tenant will) such dangerous habits as Ghasita: for he had little 
doubt of that worthy being mixed up in the crime of the previous 
night. Some days, however, hgd yet to elapse before host and guest 
were destined to part company. — A. ;V. 6’. 


Oriental Studies. 

Loro Cru/o\’s Aim-kai. Tft L<)S'0 ()n. 

A Laho'k and iufinential meeting was held at the Mansion [louse 
in mail week under the presidency of tlio Lord Mayor, in support 
of the School of Oriental Studies. Among the speakers were the 
Marquess of Crewe, Earl Cur/on, Lord Heny, Lord Inclusape, and 
Sir Montagu Turner, and the atiendaitce included the Persian 
Minister, the First. Secretary nl' the Turkish Embassy, Vicount 
Peel, iiord ^Redesdale, Lord Ijamington, Lord Sydenham, 

Lord George Hamilton Syod Ameer Ali, Sir W. ft. Anson, .m. 
i*., Mr. L. S. Amery, m. ; Sir Arundel T. Arundel, Sir 

M. M. Bliowuaggree, Sir Stanley Bois, Sir Reginald 

Brade, Sir Edward Busk, the Kev. l*roftssoi Caldecott, (Jeueral 
♦Sir E. l'\ Chapman, Sir Ernest (Clarke, Sir William ,1. (.iollins, 
Sir Homewood Crawford, l*rofc.s«or A. W. Crossley, Sir Louia 

Dane, Major-General F. ,1. Davies, Sir Algern.in F. Firth, Dr. 
T. Gregory Foster, Sir W. (Jarstiu, the Itev. Professor GoUano/., 
Professor iBiae-Gollaucz, Sir liawrcnee Gomino, Sir George Grierl- 
aon, Sir K. G. Gupta, Sir Murray Ilammick, Sir Lancelot Hare, 
Professor M. J. M. Hill, Sir Walter Hillioi, Sir E. H. Holden, 
Sir Frederick Lely, Mr. G.' A. Lloyd, m, i*., Professor S. L. Ijouey, 
Sir Charles Lyall, Mr. Stanley Macliin, Sir Philip Mwignus, m. i-.. 
Sir Cari Meyer, Sir Henry Miers, Sir Tlieodorc Morison, Mr. 
Charles Rolwts, linder-Secretary for India, the Rev. Dr. T, A. 
Nairn, Professor J. W. Neill. Professor PrendegasL Sir Walter 
Prideaux, Sir d. D. Reesj, >i. i-., Sir Frederick Robertson, Sir 
William Sc:hlich, Sir Felix Schuvt:r, Sir J. George Scott, Sir 
Amherst Selby- Bigge, Professor F. M. Simpson, Sir .1. Dunlop 
Smith, Sir John Stanley. Sir Richard Stapley, .Sir T. Vesoy 
Sti'oQg, the hou. 0. H. Strutt, Sir F. A. Swettenham. Sir Mark 
Syke«, M. I', , Sir Henry Tanner. Sir James Thomson, Canon 
Weitbrccht, Sir Harry Wilson, aud Mr. f*. J. Ilartog, Secretary 
of the Oriental Studiea Coinmittet!. 


TIk» Secretary read a letter from the Ear) of Ciomcr to the 
Lord Mayor, saying: ‘It in with the deep.c.st regret that 1 find 
myaelf precontiitl by illness fr. mi attending and sf>eafciug«t tlio meeting 
which yon hav,o been good toougi. to kd mm no for May 0th i’l support 
of Ihc S<‘hool of (Iriental Studies. F m* the last four years f 
have had the snceews of this scheme at heart, and have dozu my 
bwit b. surmount .the not inconsiderable difficulties which have 
attended its inception. The only diilicilr.ics now remaiiiing are 
ol a financial character, aud although 1 (i'. not uuderestiioatc them. 
I feel that we can confidently appeal to the citiztms of [...nclon to 
help us to carry through, within the next few motithif^a scheme which 
will [♦e of service to the Metropolis as veil as i.> the lirnpire. 1 
am ooovinced that the foundation of the school, which will be at 
Opce a traiuiog ground for tlioso about to proceed to Africa and 
th« Kaat. and a centre of intelligf.iicc in regard to our vast 
Pdipihipns in those parts, is of vital importance to the continued 
|vrmi{reHty of our <.Iri©ntal cormneroe ami of our Orleatal admiuistra 
tiob. It ify a matter in which we can no longer afford to remain in a 
. poidtio » of inferhtfity to other countries.' 

The Lord Mayor said Wie merchant primes of fi Oidcn were 
thoroughly in sympathy with the establishment of this School of 
iinenlal Studies, and the City was anxions to remove the reproach 
tlmi while Kn|fland was the greatest Oriental Power in the world, 

. it pOsseHsed no echool of Oriental studies that could be compared 
wiUf those of Paris. Berlin, Vienna, or .St. Petersburg. Ue appealed 
citiitens of London to make the projected School 
■ i 4ind a great suecaas. (Cheers.) 

' ; Lord Oubxoji’b Si'BBcu. 

Earl Car««m who was revived with cheers,' nibved : ‘That in 
./View of the great Imperial Ahd comineroial i^rests . dependent on 

-■ •: ; . . , . . : , .. 
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adequate provision being made for insiruotion in the languages, the 
literature and the social customs of Oriental and African countries, 
this meeting desires heartily to support the scheme for the foundation 
of a school of Oriental Studies in the City of London.” First of 
all he said he would like to express the gratitude they all felt 
towards the Lord Mayor aud their regret at the absence of Lord 
Cromer, who had been Chairman of the Committee which had been 
dealing for four years with the question of the establishment of a 
School of Oriental Studies a Committee of which the speaker 
himself was a member. Lord Cromer had attended every meeting 
of the cociiiuittee and had dune uu enormous amount of work in 
connection with it. In the main that School, when it came into 
being, would owe its existence to Lord Cromer’s iniluenoe and 
untiring perseverance. ((.Uieers.) Another person whose absence ho 
sincerely regretted wUvS that eminent African admioistrntor Sir 
Harry .lohnston. He would muid) have liked to see that genUemaa 
there, because this School was intended to deal with the laognagea 
and customs not only of the East in the conventional sense of the 
terms but also of Africa. As the Lord Mayor had pointed oiiL 
this was a movenieut to place Great Britain in the same position 
with regard to tlie countries of the East which were administered by 
us, or with which we had relations of diplomacy or trade, that wae 
occupied by Continental Powers whoso interests in the East were far 
inferior to ours. Germany spient £l0,t>00 a year on a school of 
( )riental languages at Berhu : France, .1*8,000 a year on one in 
Paris : Russia i'H.OOO a year on one in St. Petersburg 
to wiiich hud lately been added a sister institution 
at \ ladiv(>stock with a similar endowment while even Italy spent 
t' LOOf) for a similar pnrpose.lt was hardly credible, having regard 
to the position of this country in the East, that there should not be, 
an Institution cif the kind in the British Capital. Our officers and 
Civil kServants pick up the languages of the countries who went out 
to the East wert' left to which they were sent from munshis or 
interpreters nr tlie native assistants whom they employed, and it 
was the same with the clerks wh(» were sent to treaty ports and 
great commercial centres, where •mr traders were faced with ever- 
incrensing foreign rivalry. Nor vvas there any machinery for teaching 
these men what was, from some pf-ints of vio'v, ever more important 
than languages, namely, an acquaintance with the ideas, traditions, 
customs, and beliefs of Oriental peoples, 

L ® A, ' ll Sl’FlllT. 

To know the Ungnagos of the East was a great thing, but he 
ventured to suggest that to know the spirit of the East was a 
greater. (Hear, hear.) He rememhored a phra.se that once fell , 
from General Gordon, who said that tt was tlio duty of the 
En.glivhmen in the JOa.st ‘to got inside the skin” of the Orioutal with 
whom lie was dealing. Tiiat was u very sagacious and preernant 
remark. He wotld not laiscthc question whether the Eastern man was 
a different being from the Western man, but undoubtedly there 
was an atmosphere of th.e Ea.st, and there eould be no doubt that 
tile real key to success was a knowledge of the national cliaracter 
of the pooph'N and their point of view, their religious beliefs, their 
acrupies. their prejudices, perhaps. (Hear, hear.) To teach such 
knowledge wouM. he thought, be an important part of the work 
of this school of Oiiental Studies. During the past quarter of 
a century more than one effort had been made to remedy the state 

of things in this country to which he liad made r derence, but none 

\VM8 succes.sfuh and they riually dwindled down to the excellent 
but rattier precarious teaching of a small number of Oriental 
languages in University College and King’s College, London. 

This stai/e of affairs lasted until, in IJOd, an inlluenlial deputation 
went to the then Prime Minister, Sir H. CaraphoU-Bannerman. 
and made to him a powerful representation of the case. The Prime 
Minister gave a most sympathetic reply, and the result was the 
ap[).)intmont of a Departmental Committee, presided over by 
Lord Keay, than whom, among the distinguished Englishmen who 
had sen'od this country in high administrative offices abroad, none 
on returning home, had devoted himself with greater eothusiasra 

to the Languages, literature, and interest of the East. (Cheers.) 

Ill IffOH L(?rd Roay’s Committee reported, and that report waa 
Uie ha-sis of all that had happened since. It rocoraended the 
iustitntion ol a 8chool of Oriental Studies in London, to lie alti 
matcly incorporated in the University of London, and to be reason- 
ably endowed l>y^ the Government. The next stage was the dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords in lyoff, a discussion inaugorated 
by Ids noble friend, Lord Hodesdalc. who had placed at the service 
of Lord Rcay’s committee his uuri vailed knowledge of the peoples 
of the Far East. Lord Cromer and lie (Lord Cnrzon) iocau- 
tions'ly took part in th.'d debate, tlic conseipuences of which they 
little foresaw. The then Secretary of State for India, Lord Morley* 
liaving adopted a favourable attitude, and indicated a willing^ness 
to be further squeezed pounced down ou Lord Cromer acd him- 
.self and told thmii that they were to formulate and organise a acheme 
for the establishnieut of the school, to lind a for the building, 
sketch out a scheme of managements, and find the neoeasary 
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fidriy ambitioof and exponiire programme. (Langhter.) Thetr 
iooome. (Laughter.) The meeting would agree that waa 
Oommittoe hod aat ever nnce, and bad seen four Lorda Majora 
and two Permanent IJnder-Sccretariea for Foreign Aflfaira. 

, Tiia London Inhtitoiion. 

With regard to the aite, their attention waa directed to the 
aplendid buiidiug of the London Inatitution in the heart 
of the city, at Finsbury circus, which had a luagnlficent library, 
large rooms, and a theatre, and was in a quiet poHition well adapted 
to study. With the aid of the chairman of that institution, Lord 
Aldenham, they succeeded in buying out ^the interest of the pro- 
prieU^rs, the Government promised £2(),N)0() or £25,000 for re- 
pairs and alterations, and the building of a'^ew block of class-room, 
and Pi'ofesaor 8im|ison prepared plans which would be carried 
out litifore the middle of the next year. This institution was to be 
eetablished as a school of the University of London, but under a 
Royal Charter. The bodies represented among the Governors 
would be the University of l.ondon, several provincial Universities, 
the Foreign Office, the War Office, the India Ollice, the Corporation 
of the City of London, the London (Jonnty Council, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Die British Academy, and the Landon Chatnb<3r of 
Commerce, In the school would be taught niuo Indian languages, 
as well ai Arabic, Persiao, Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Hansa, and 
Swahili. Thera wore to be aix professors and a number of assistants. 
The King had honoured them by consenting to be patron of the 
institution. (Cheers.) The Committee estimated the annual ex- 
penditure at £14,000, and towards this the Government had promised 
£4,000, and the Government of India Cl, 2.50. They had hopes 
that the London County Council would make them a handsome 
grant. In fact, the EJneatiou Committee of the Council had, 
he believed, recommended a grant of £2,000 a year. (Cheers.) 

With regard to the city, he appealed to the Lord Mayor to be 
kind enoogh to nse his powerful intluence with the splendid and 
ttianidoent body over which he presided, ((ffieers.) The school would 
be valuable to the commerce of the city, and once it waa establislied 
the present Lord Mayor’s successors would claim it, and rightly 
claim it, as a city institution. (Cheers.) Ue greatly hoped that 
they might be assisted, too, by those admirable bodies the City 
Companies, whom everybody co-operalod in bleeding, and 
who revelled in the surgical operation. (Laughter.) Some he be- 
lieved were favourably inclined but on this subject they must adopt 
a formula which was popular in high politics ; they must wait and 
see. (Laughter.) Ho hoped that the formula of the Companies 
would be : hurry up and pay. (Laughter). The Corornitteo desired 
to raise an endowment fund. I t behoved the merchants of the city 
who traded with the East to support the scheme if they did D(3t want 
to see the plums from the cake and the spoils of coinmerciai enter- 
prise taken hy their indifatigable foreign rivals, partionlaily the 
Germans, as was being done at the present time. He appealed for 
recognition for what was really a great Imperial uhligstion. It 
was part of the neoussary furniture of Empire. There was a gap in 
our national equipment which ought to be dlled, and those who 
U)ok part in filling it would l>e rendering a patriotic duty to the 
Empire and promoting the cause of peace and good will among 
mankind. 

‘ Hont’s' roR Anolo-Indians. 

Lord Reay, in seconding the resolution, emphasised the impor- 
tance of understanding the manners and oustoms of the peoples of 
the Boat. There were certain things that an Euglishman in India 
lot instance, ought to know, sunh as that he should not call on a 
Mindn at praye** time, morning, noon, or night, that he should n<'t 
caet a shadow on q;ay ’ food a Rrahciin was eating, and that be 
ahould not interfere with a workman at work. 

Thb Rksolotion was Carrinh. 

Lord Inchoape proposed, and Mr. F. Faithful Begg seconded, a 
reaolttticn appealing to the commercial community of the city and 
the genaral public for funds to enable the aebbol to be opened in 
1U15 on a aatiafaotory financial basis. I'his also was adopted. 

The Harqufss of Oiravre proposed a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor. In doing he referred to the dose connection between 
the City of Londoa and East ever since the foundation of the first 
of the East lodian OorapaDiea rAther more than .'100 year ago. 
Indiana were studying the EogHah Ungsiage and English Uteratnre 
more and more every day, and that being so there was a reciprocal 
oMigation on Englishman who went out to India to learn not 
merely tlie langnagos of India, but Indian customs and Indian 
history. He t rustic that all those oonnepted with the Oity of 
London wonld take a prominent and noUe part in supplying the 
needa ol this School of Oriental Studies and he was oerisin that 
oonntlcsa as were the objects which had been promoted and 
ptassed forward in the Mansion Honse, that nursery of good caoses, 
there were not many more worthy of genend support than the cause 
they had met to advooate that day. (Cheers). 


On Toleration and the Turk. 

Thxrb is nothing that so sorely enshrines the past in a living 
bslm of piety as a monastery. It is in the critioal spirit that Uie 
true monk locks his door. His treasure is a thing of chance. Ho 
connoisseur has gathered or preserved it. It is always the gift of 
hazard that some random affection or antique habit has made 
precious. Here it is a priceless manuscript that a carved chest con' 
tains, there a chased salver, and again gome pitiful relic that auf' 
vives only to commemorate credulity and saperstition. We recall a 
curious monastic treasure which in itself summed up a whole world 
of ambiguous yet beautiful sentiment. It lies in the monastery of 
Rilo on the frontiers of the old Bulgaria, there is much that is 
curious and beautiful around it. The mountains have made for it a 
narrow hermit’s cell with their towering walls of greenery, their 
spires of living rock, their rippling streams that are a ceaseless call 
to prayer. The whitewashed masonry with its reminiscences, now of 
the Venetian and again of Byzantine architecture, are solid tomes 
of history. Like the memories of the monks, it is a chronicle of 
revolt and brigandage, of plotting and massacre. The treasure is 
that rarest of all relics, a memento of tolerance, the gift of a fraier- 
aity whioh could overstep race and creed. It is a great candle, such 
as men of all religions have loved to burn at their 
altars, presented to this Christian monastery by one of the more 
glorious Sultans of the House of Othroan. Nor is its message 
inarticulate. Among the treasured manuscripts of the place is a 
letter iu which this tolerant Turk assured the monks of Rilo of 
his regard and protection, and bade them pray for him at ike 
altar to which be sent his gift. Rilo in the centuries to come was 
to be the centre of many a savage struggle between Christiana 
and Turks. Here the bands were sheltered and armed which 
set out with fire and sword for the liberation of Macedonia. 
Hither the refugees Hed with tljelr tales of horror, from its devas- 
tated villages, wlion revolution had brought in its train the usual 
reprisals of alarmed authority. Crusade provoked jelrad, and 
outrage was nnswerod by massacre, but still, amid the angers and 
fanaticisms, the.se candles stood in Rilo to recall the good deed 
of the tolerant Sultan. There was nothing insincere in their tolerance 
nor has time made it obsolete. The Turks were and are a 
tolerant people. 

It is B book in defence of the Turks, not too accurate in its 
facts, and far from tactful in *it.s polemics, which has reminded us 
of Rilo. Iu ‘'Turkish Memories” (Heinmuann), Mr, Sidney 
Whitman is uonoerned largely with Abtlul Hamid and the 
Armenian massacres. Ho is a partial historian, and his oompetence 
to write on Eastern affairs may be judged from the fact that he 
supposes the Armenians to belong to the Greek Orthodox 
Church (p. 20). But the book, BU(>eriicial and but moderately 
interesting as it is, makes one point which is worth considering. 
Mr. Whitman, travelling through Armenia to investigate the 
atrocities as a personal friend of Abdul Hamid, with Palace office 
at his side, and Kurdish cavalry for his guard of honor, wae 
impressed by the fact that everywhere on the hillsides of thia 
country which Turkish fanaticism was supposed to have 
devastated, he saw churches and monasteries of the Armeniaua, 
inviolate, flourishing, and secure. Gn that impresrion fortified 
hy similar evidence, he bases the conclnsiou that the persecutlonis 
and roamcrec of the Armenians were in no sense religioua, 
that fanaticism played no part in them, and that they were a purely 
political reprisal for the outrages and seditions propaganda of Anne* 
nian revolutionists. 

The thesis is not new. It is, indeed, the nsuai Turkish versiott 
of those ghastly events, but Mr. Whitman puts it forward with an 
nooritioal assurance unusual among disinterested Europeans. The 
Turkish mind is essentially loyal and honest, and when it is d|ri|Mi 
into untruth, it lies clumsily and badly. This excuse is not 
and it is not a lie. It is in oar experience, so far as it gotpy ^ 
exact truth, and it fails to be a fair account of this htdeont 
phenomenon not booanse of what it states, but because of whni H 
omits. The persecution of Christians by Turks never was refigiodis» 
as the persecution of Jews by Christians or of heretics by the (^takh 
was religious. It was not inspired by hatred of their *^enr6rsi,f* 
anger at their rejection of sacred teaching, by a desire to rindiehtMl 
the authority of a Chnrch, nor by a wish to save souls jffiO jn«|c| 
world by destroying bodies iu this life. > Islam^ in has never 
earned Gibbon’s censure on the early Church; R hai uivor defohd^ , 
absurdities by cruelties. There have, inde^, been oasia« eysn ' its 
recent centuries, of forced ponversions m ifinsse ^ 
these were always an incident of warfare, and jld not ooStir amplig 
populations wltich quietly accepted, Ottpnaan; ruls- ^ fsr a^rSd 
with Mr. Whitman as to believe that if theiw ha^ Btdgaidaa 

insusrection them would have been no BiU|pariiSn hoiton^^^^ 
had been no Anneidan secret soefetiss Uteri woid^ have fip 
ntaa massacres; v 
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Had the Ohriatiana of the Ottoman Empire remained deaf to 
nationalist aspirations, and tnrned a cold shonlder to fraternal 
inoitementa from outside, they might have vegetated in a relative 
aecority as tolerable as that vrhich the Jews of Salonica and Smylum 
have enjoyed »ince they formed under the Crescent an asylum 
from the Inquisition. Whatever else may be said of Turkish atrocities 
and massacres, they are not religious phenomena comparable with 
the destruction of the Albigeneses, the St. Bartholomew massacres, 
or the exploits of the Holy Office. When the Turks persi'cuted, 
they were not vindicating dogma ; they were securing the outworks 
of an empire based upon conquest. 

The distinction may seem subtle. After all, it will be justly 
said, Armenians and Bulgarians were exposed to the intermittent 
sufferings and humiliations whiclj provoked insurrection only 
because they were Christians, apd any time they might have escaped 
all danger by becoming Moslems. That is the broad fact which 
Mr. Whitman’s casuistry ignores. Life was made intolerable 
for progressive and self-respecting Cliristians, with the result that 
some of them rebelled, whereupon rebellion was suppressed with 
massacre. History in such cases may hare some censure for 
the imprudence of the rebels, but it holds the conqueror and 
oppressor responsible for the whole chain of evils. The 
distinction which Mr. Whitman and his school invite ua to make 
IS interesting only in the world of theory and psychology, but 
there it is vital. 

The simple fact is that tolertaion, though we continue to use 
the world loosely, has long since ceased to be the ideal of civilized 
men. It represented in European history a half-way house, and 
41 middle term between persermtion and full civil equality. It was 
tolersiioD which,, kept the Irish Catholics as helots under the penal laws, 
and debarred them from the ownership of land and ihc exercise of pro- 
fessions, while it allowed them the practice of their riles. It was toler- 
ation which excluded the .lews from the franchise, while it protected 
their synagogues and sUmped out the medieval in dinct for jjogroms. 
It was not toleration, but a Liberal theory of the secular State which 
opened wide the doors of political and civil rights lo (,'athclic8, Non- 
<jonformi8ts, and Jews. The interesting fact about the Turks, or 
rather about Islam in general, is that it was the first and greatest 
builder of this half-wny bouse. It is not enough to say that Islam 
is tolerant ; it is based on tolerance, it has been the standard-bearer 
and model of tolerance among the world’s civilizations. Its theory 
and practice had as a corner-stone thq permissive existence of tolerated 
cults, which were not merely allowed but protected. I^Io far from 
making any effort under moral conditions of peace to convert Chris- 
tians or Jews, the Moslem ruling class regarded them as permanent 
.castes, designed to persevere iu their errors under an inscrutable 
destiny, as pariahs are destined to persevere in their uncleanness. 
Their rights were well-defined and rarely infringed. They were 
governed by their own ecclesiastical heads, who administered the civil 
as well as the canon law in their internal ailairs. They enjoyed the 
public exercise of their cults and wete absolutely free In matters of 
opinion. 

The apologist of Islam is entitled to make the most of the wisdom 
and humanity which inspired this institution. The Prophet antici- 
pated John Locke by a round thousand years, and the history of 
Ifdam is in consequence a luminous and glorious page in the matter 
of t<^h»ran<'e, when one places it side by side with the roo<»rds 
of Christian doctors and princes from St. Augustine down- 
wards. But toleration iu the strict sense of the word is au attitude 
of ^ntetnpL The tolerated sects of Chrisuaus and Jews occupied 
a iiatua midway betw?<*h Silavery and freedom. The early statesmen 
and jurists of Islam dettaed it sharply, and practice rather tended to 
worsen than to bettor the plight of the They were in theory 

an enemy who had made an external submission. They had bought 
off the worst penalty of conquest by eousenting io^ pay a tribute. 
They were a aubject vaate with rights that marked ^theii' status of 
inferiority. They might own slaves, but not Moslem 'laves. They 
, Knight not marry Moslem women. They might not own or bear 
araii. There was a penalty on a Moslem who killed one of them, 
h^t It WIU9 never death, ana w&s always less than the blood-price of 
a troa believer. Their evidence, like that of a slave could not be 
aop^ted in court. They might ride mules but not horses. They 
mi|^t retain the{r cHurchea hut could not build new ones, nor even 
tapeir their ancient fanes. This was the theory of Islam as its 
l^featest doctors defined it. Its practice as the Bulgarian and the 
governed mainly by the fact that the Turk 

usually his landlord, and that the Kurd and Albanian hlone 
WtWt T'oleralion bore the same fruits in Catholic Ireland 

jand;iA Okristinu Armeam» indeed, in the Utter by the 

of the ruUog race ana the feebleness of the eentral govern- 
By Mtjmesns let us give the Turk hts due, but let us make 
. tse ^ toieranoe. If persecution has .slain its thousands, tole- 
\ ,haa . The monks did well to keep the 

/iBiutanU candlea in the library at ^ilo; But wha shall say thst they 
in to store rifles iu the c^ar? — The lit(f,Uon^ ' 
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Degenerate journalism. 

Trakfickisc in Abuse. 

Tukrk is only one Uiiog more apparent than the monotonous 
scurrility o« the Tory I’ress when dealing with T..iboral Ministers and 
Liberal measures, and that is its utter ineSectiveness. The disadvant- 
age of always screaming when you talk is that when you do want 
to niiso your voice vou cannot. If the epithets ‘rogue,’ ‘liar,’ ‘traitor,’ 
‘liuliy,’ are used daily about opponents they not only cease to convey 
any stigma, but are dead when applied on some serious ocoasioo. It 
is this fact which so troubles the Tory writers. Having exhausted 
tlie vocabulary of abuse in their ordinary vtxjabulary of Liberalism 
tlicy have nothing left for ‘a rainy day,’ and, hoarse with bawling, 
can only repeat their hackneyed catalogue, complaining’ that ^current 
language' is unable ‘to keep pace with current events to quote the 
Pull Mull Guzettfi, 

A few citations from Tory journals will show how great a boldi 
the new style has got. I unhesitatingly affirm that it is impossible 
to find in Liberal organs of similar standing to those papers such 
an utter disregard not only of the elementary decencies of contro- 
versy but of the elementary meaning of words. The quotations 1 
have taken are from the Tory Press of last month and in order to 
avoid the charge of exaggeration the passages selected do not 
represent the Tory Press at its worst, they are fair samples of 
its medium mood : — 

‘We learn ou authority, which we cannot question, that warranto 
have already been signed for the arrest of leaders of the UUter 
movement.’ — Globe, March 19. 

Though this statement was untrue, the Globe did not, so far M 
we can discover, withdraw it. 

‘We believe the Unionist party will now refuse to have any fur- 
ther truck with a Cabinet of tricketers and ‘agents provocateurs.’— 
Globe, March 2S. 

“ ‘General’ IJoyd George, the debased Maconi Minister, and now 
official incendiary, will work his vile ways iu vain.’ — Globe, 
March 28. 

“ ‘The honour of Ministers is worth £8 a week. There is no dirt, 
no filth that Ministers will not eat if only they can cling to office a 
little longer.’ — Globe, March 27. 

‘Trickery evasion, and downright falsehood have stained with 
indelible dishonour the actions of this unprecedented Government,*— f 
Globe, March 2U. , 

Thr -Timem’ and Ministers. 

The tho-ugh not so blunt as the Globe is equally insulting, 

It refers to Mr. Churchill as Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘rival in vitupera- 
tion,’ speaks of the reckoning to be sough with the plotters who 
planned the forcible coercion of Ulster,’ and asks ‘need we 
take any further notice of the evasions and the protestations of 
Mr. Churchill and other plotters V On March 27 the 7'mes declared 
that — 

‘The cynical withdrawal of these pledges has induced a widespread 
feeling that no undertaking by this Government, however solemn, 
no promise, however sacred, will be kept for an instant longer than 
pplitical exigencies require.’ 

During the month of March the forthcoming reduction of the 
Tinu’s to l(i. rivalled in importance the Ulster crisis in the columns 
of the Duih/ Mail but there was room for such headlines as ‘The 
Bullies,' ‘Dirty work for the Army,’ and for the prophecy that the 
Government, are comes, and not honest,’ would be the verdict of the 
British People. Mr. Asquith, said the Dailg Mail, must bo begin- 
ning to see ‘he cannot carry out his fraudulent bargain with Mr. 
Redmond.' The Daily Expreae, however, atoned for any excess 
of ‘sweetness and light in the Daily Mail.* Included in its headlines 
were: 

How to make a pogrom. 

Up to the neck. 

Still on the knee. 

• As for the limpets who cling U) itffico and salary 

in this incredible fashion, they are ^yond the piercing touch of 
shame. First the “ hellish ” plot to make a pogrom in Ulster, 
now amply proved, in spite of Sir John Simon, by evidence 
against which Mr. Asquith’s verbal assurances do not weigh at 
all. Then the offer of a choice to the officers who were to carry 
out the pogrom. Then the resignation. Then the Minis- 
terial lies and extra lies morasses of lying which are given a 
new twist with qach new hour, with the dishonoured cheque ^ 
lying on top of all ’ — Daily Expreaa, March 28. 

‘ The Ulster pogrom and its sequels are made the excuse 
for a star turn ” by Mr. Asquith, P. M. of England, in hie 
new character of profession of droll.*— March 8l, 





SuntEKIMU HEAi>Llllgl. 

*P. M. of KogUnd ’ in qaite good and to the Dailtf Kxpre$$ be- 
longH the farther dtatiiiction of diecovering the hair-raiaing qoali- 
tio« of ‘ j)ogrom, ' • tho ‘P, M. of Rnaaia hot the ‘ honoara ’ 
ni^doobtodly h«-lof»K' t<> Gazette. ‘Bully,’ Juggler,' 

‘ pantalono><, • .‘laudcroua, ’ ‘ indeoent, ' ‘ pnt-np job, * ‘ viletueana, ' 
*oliitchtug nl <firty bandholda, ' were anioug ita happieet hha. ' 

The headlinor wore worthy of a paper which, as has been witti- 

ly remarked, is not s<» much published aa carried ahriekitig into 
tn^ Htr«ot, Here are three examples ; — 

Wlint iliu Qoreronietit Intended, 

To tUlcli Ulster I'nprepared 
I>ayH of Butchery. 

'J’he lelterpreaH was in the same stsain ; — 

‘ 'rh(‘ plot that failed becomes the more scandalous, the 
more the details are known. It was worthy of a ^’^egro lepub- 

lio. There is no doubt even in well iuformed circles that the 

work of exasperating Ulster was d«lil>erately contemplated*, /’a// 
A/n/t Gtnetif, March 24. 

‘ The faction that supports the conspirators is prepared to 
go to any lengtlo of destruction in its spleen and rage.. A 
Ministry shamed and convuded growing in malignancy as it de- 
clines in power . — Pall Mall Gazette, March 25. 

‘ 'J’hc length of a barge pole will not bottom the intiddiness of 
the plot and the second plot.,,. Ministers eat a very dirt to 
save face ’ — J*alt Mall Gazhlte March 2h. 

Mr. Asquith’s acceptance of the post of Secretary for War 
and the eonsequonl by-clection were described in the Pali Mall 
Gazette Itemlliiics ns a 

Bolt to eover 

Premier as ‘ JV>or Reynard ’ 

‘The House of (’onimons had become ‘loo hot’ for the 
Prime .Minister, and he was snatching a brief holiday from 
humiliation,’ leaving liin Ministers to stew in their own juice. The 
same journal stated tlmt the novernment could not affoid 
• the luxuries of consisteucy and honour, ’ and was ‘ without a 
rug of respeet to drape the posiiion to which they still cling 
with paralytic clutches. ‘ Why one should ‘drape a position 
yvlth a rag is not <’lear. 

Thk NoN-pAurv OnuAN, 

‘It n»ay be well said that the conditions of English j>olitics are 
faat approximating to those of Mexico. — Mnrninff Pont, March 2(5. 

Tlien Movnitvj Pont is not In the counsels of my party. ..it is an 
independent organ free front any party ot trust, political or ftnanctal.... 
* We leave conoeahnent of Lihoral M'hips, lies to Liberal Ministers, 
and misrepretentations to the Liberal Press. — .Mo^nnDtj Pont, 
March 2fl. 

‘Every vote for a Lil'eral is a vote for civil war . — Morning Pont, 
Mjirch 2H. 

The Siandard, whilst not profeseing to be ‘free from any party,’ 
Is content with referriitg to the Governtneot as ‘a group of political 
• adventurers who are showing thcmaelves as inai>t as they are 
nnacTupulous.’ 

•The.se pledge, bouud .Ministers who havo aworu on oath to 
commit the foulest treaiwtn against deru'wraey that a Government ever 
oonceived are entangled in the nets of their own making, and are 
willing to bring to ruin the whole fabric of the State in a la.st 
dcMtperate eiyort to break through.'- -/>a//// Te'egrajih, March ,40. 

Wo have not referred to the provincial Tory Press. A single 
quotation will show ht'W the example of tlie Loudon Tory Press is 
«mulate<l. The ) orhnhi> e. Ereiuang Pont, alluding to the sore throat 
from which Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge is suffering, said: 

‘Wo triiat his ailmemt will keep him just suOioiently indisposed 
tn be ttuablM to return to the House of Uommons before Mr. Asquith. 

Later it contemplates the advantages wluch might aceriie — 

*lf dcraagoguei can lie conveniently silenced f.u- a tirrm, whether 
by the ojiwAtion of sore tluv»ats m- some other merciful intervention of 
Nature.’ 

To conclude, here are a few H.>wors of speech rnlled at random 
from the pages of tlw ourreni iisne of the Vafional /l/^riett the 
•cknowledged organ oi the ‘Die-hard’ section oLthe Tory party. 

*We are governed by a combination of black mailers and 
blackmailed. 

•'.rhere are no limits to the aiuohnt of dirt which an Asquith 
ran oat.’ 

‘The pro.sent i'rime Mtaister bolievox in nothing, not even in 
liitniiielf.’ 

‘Sir Edward Grey wi>old cbei’f fully smash uj,> the Army and cashier 
Wfery officer, provided his party s^mred a few votes. It is high 
tiiBO tliat a sauctimofuou.s impostor who has enjoyed the privileges of 
‘ a chartered libertine should I>a unmasked.’ 

•^It iaaaid of George Wasliington that ho never told a lie, and it 
cui bo said of Mr. Lloyd George that he rarely tells the truth.’ 

‘Even such utterly discredited demagogues as the Windbag and 
the Artful Dodger continue to ooUeci audiences at Bradford and 
iHudderifield/ 



‘All the cootemptiblencsB of Mr. Asqnith’e shifty character waS’ 
revealed by his answer.’ 

•Not a statement of his (Mr. Lloyd George’s) should be accepted 
except upon affidavit< and even then it should be handled with topg^.’ 

‘MvutiiiH impudentissiirie (O most abandoned liar) — for the urst 
time in history that stinging phrase, which should cut a roan of 
honour like a whiji can be addressed with justice to a British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and that British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
d<.>es not care.’ 

That is the bitterest rctlection of all — to the beaten and discredit- 
ed ‘Die-hard’ — Mr. Lloyd George ‘does not care’. — Dailj/ Chronicle. 

Mr, Wells on Rebels. 

Mr, H. G. VV'xr.Lg tells the Dailg Herald why he prefers a 
constructive person to a rebel. 

“ It is possible to make rebellion a cant,” said Mr. Welle. 

“ I think the Dailg Herald comes near to making rebellion a 
cant, I disagree with the paj)er’B little way of calling people- 
relitils as if it were praise, as if rebellion was a permanent pro. 
fession, and highly honoorable. Rebellion is sometimes a dis- 
agreeable necessity. I admit that, I admit that there are things 
one cannot stand, one must lie quite of tiiem, one has to 

liberate one’s Uoufrom them at any cost. But this note of pride! No. 

“ A rebel is a nuisance. .V rel>el is always a bit of lout 
Any fool can do rebels,' unrks, and smash and spoil. Don’t 
we h' 1 n ineiober frem our school days the sort of little beast 
wlio used to ‘ stasii up' trames ? When one has to rebel when 
there is no more decent or human method, then rebel and have 
done with it. Bui to flourish about it as though it was some- 
thing gaudy and glorious is to show an imbecile’s outlook on 
life. Life is to be and do and inaki' and cherish, not to spoil,, 
insult, defy and embitter. If you most rebel, be clean and 
direct about it. Decide upon tlie things you won't stand and 
don't stand them. If there are things that hamper your life, get 
rid of them. But get rid of them as quietly and decently as you can. 

“ Don’t spoil life for other people. Don't regard your in 
surmountable objection to this or Hiat oppression as (ho heroic 
justification for any maiicious mischief that the ancestral monkey, 
still lurking in oiir composition, puts into your head. Every- 

body has HU occasional craving for spiteful destruction. I re- 
strain myself here from a tedious story about a greenhouse and 
an impulse in my boyhood.) liven in Eloronce they onco smash- 
ed ornaments and burnt books and pictnres with the utmost 
gusto. It is one of our ugly factors. It has to be restrained 
just as we have to resUHiu many people from a eeri^iin innate 
Hlthiness, just a.s we have to restrain many dogs from fights 
iug and many men from a disposition to pursue and frighten 
unprotected girls in lonely places. It is atavism. It is not thfr 

last divine birth of the human spirit, 

Thk Lori* ok thk Futuuk. 

“ Isn't there a principle actor in the great drama of tho 

modern state whom the iJailg Herald ignores /" queries Mr. 
Wells. “ 1 jierceive all about me, and 1 perceive also in my- 
self and tny own life, both of the two oppoaents in th(» fkiilf 
Herald' n social picture, Iwth Fat Man and the loan, laigo Umbod, 
small-headod, patlietio Worhrr. Neither strikes me as the hope- 
ful lord of the future. Even if the F-it Man be slain, cut up, 
melted in vats for his tallow, 1 do uot see a very luq>efal heir 
in his toiling, untutored, inicrocephalic antagooisl. 

“ Isn't there, indeed, between tlieee two, something as yet 
inadequate in which the hope of man remdes, something that is 
neither pride and greed on tire one hand nor blind anger and 
revolt ou the other— Intelligence and Will ? Has the Daifp 
Herald no sense of Thought and Science and Education as the 
tn;e heirs of the future that will put an end to Serfs aod Put 
Meu and — Kings I In schools and laboratories to-day thefi aru; 
heroes at work, <.lr dtais the Good Rebel ho^^e also L> .hum 
the books and smash the e.vperiments, and leave notiMi'ig jffner 
than a Rebel Leader in the world,’” 

The Hovest Pahtv. 

The word “ relnd” disfdeasea even Mr. 0. K, Che«tei^o<h) fflr 
in the same paper he says ; — 

“The word ‘ rebel’ understates onr cause. U is panch tf?o , 
mild ; it lets onr enemie.s off much Uh) easily. 

“I should not say to Mr. Rockefeller ‘ I am a. rebel,’ I 
should say ‘ I ■am a respectable man ; and yon sire not.’ 

“ We wank a (erm that will tell every kidy tliat thcr« 1th by 
the common standard, frank frarrd and cVuwlty pjisbud 
fferoe extreme ; and that we are fighting Vim,/ 
a state of * divine discontent'. ; we are i» an euiirely bnman and 
entirely reksooaWe rage. I oaDoot at the ijBOinent 
party name that would particaWriy distinguish uh' irrtKl our ^ 
more p^. werful and {urcisperoiis . hnl^ it the .. ' 

name the oM tlacobites gave themeelves ; tlw , 
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[We regret that tkroogh aa overtigkt the leading article on “ The PrcM Act and Protdytization'* in our lait Usue was published 
without the proofs having been read. We extremely regret it and republish it to^iay as a Supplement.] 


The Press Act and Proselytization. 

Ik tlie course of the now famous judgmeot of the Hon. Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins in our Pamphlet Case his lordship had said: 

recognise the force of the argument that the Act (the Press Act) 
*‘ia now being applied to a purpose never intended'*. i>ut Sir 
Ijawrence perhaps forgot that intentions, like everything else in 
a hot climate, expand enurmonsly. Although the Hon. the Home 
Member was the author of the new Contempt of Court Bill, and was, 
therefore, extremely careful of the respect due to a judgment of 
three of the seniormost Judges of the Calcutta High Court, he 
nevertheless pointed out to the learned Chief Justice that he had 
misinterpreted (lovernment’s intentions in pa8.siDg the Press Hill of 
one of his predecessors into law. But unless the Hon. Member 
.ac?C(*j)t8 our theory of expansion in relation to intentions, he would 
find it difficult to justify the application <tf the Proes Act to the 
two religious psjwrs of the Mussaliuans in the Punjab, the Ahl-i-ffm/iVH 
and the Badr. 

Last year the “Newal Kishore Press" of Lahore published tinee small 
volumes of a book or tract in Urdu entitled lebaf -i-h'njf'ani (Proof of 
Atonement). Its author was Kev. Thoiuas Howell Bashir, Pastor of u 
Church belonging to the Christian sect of the Church of England. On the 
cover it is indicated that the publication was y. rejoinder to objections 
raised against the Christian floctrine of Atonement. 'J'he preface makes 
this still more clear and we learn therein that a Mufti Sadiq Salieh, 
wim was a Christian for a time, once more IxHiauic a Mussalman, 
and as uch deliveiod a lecture on the d<s.^tniie of Atonement when 
fvhwaja Karaal-ud-Din t(M)k the chair. The author says that he lisd 
asked the Khwajs Saheb’s permission to qneslioD the lecturer at the 
end of the lecture which wa- withheld “on account of the obstinacy 
■“and bigotry of memiiers of the Ahmadi Bcct." and he was tlius pre- 
vented from uiaking a rejoinder then ar.d there. iSometinie after 
this the Mufti who had lectured publiehed a book called Kcqf’ara 
(Atonement). The three volumes of Kev. Howell’s leiok, hbof-i~ 
Kaffara, are, we are here informed, n rejoinder Uf 'he lecture and the 
lK»ok of Mufti Sadifj Suheb. 

As regards the (.'hristinn doctrine of .Atonement, we need 
say nothing as it is to<> well known, and we do not think any 
one would aceme us of iujustioe to B*v. Howell if we said that 
It is rather tiillicult now for anyoo** to discover a new argument 
to prove this doctrine. But the way in which the old argnments 
oan be presented an- iuaumerai'le, and whaUjVer merit Uev, Howell 
could claim could only lie in his presentation of the case. We have 
no desire to set up as a contr«.'vori«ali8t, or even u judge of such 
peJemicH, but we caunot refrain from saying that Mr. Howell's 
metimds are certainly not i)hrst-llke, e^’en if they are (Christian. 
We do not know how Christianity is Iwoefited by referring to the 
Prophet of Islam aa having in his heart, “the seed of sin vvhieh is 
AUtllod the Devil’s part", which was i**peatod)y taken out by tlie 
Archangel Gabriel ami wpsally lepeatctily grew again, f^ the 
doctrine of Atonement kkely to be proved to the satii?fa< lion of a 
ratirmaliat by eaying that Mohamed “Irerjiicntly remained in sub- 
«*jection to Satan and sorcery”? What relevancy has the fcllowbog 
in a disousaion about that Cliri.Kiian doctrine; — “Notwithstanding 
* Oaliriel’s eiideav«>ur^ to remove it by repeated washings, the black- 
“neaa of (Mobaroed's) heart, which was the seed or 8j>ernjato!!oon of 
“tin or the Devil’a part, could not lie removed : or perhaps Moliamod 
“used to blaoken his heart by not guarding it a'&d repeatedly com- 
“mit-tiog aiua." Oi take this as a samfJeof the Reverend gentleman’s 
style of argument ; “M-ohamed was <’aught in the vajxmr of 

‘‘HeU In the irattie of l;lia<l .Vtohairi'jri had a tootl' 

■“kmxsked off beaidea receiving other wounds. All this was \isited upon 
“Utohained on acoonot of his sine with which he wavS loaded till his 
^'dwath". Tnraing from the Prophet to hi.s faith and to iiis followers 
we get the following: — “The Mnasalmans and their divines who com- 
^'mitted the criuee of adnltery and theft, did so according to the 
''desire of Mohamed and lietiind the screen of 'There is no god 
“ 'but God' (Uie first part of the Moslem formula of faith). . . Through 
"this (Islamic) toaoiubg, not only did the number of Moslem prosti- 
^‘itrtea increase in this W(»rld, but Paradise alsr> was filled with hoot s 
-"and jfMZmaa and became a quarter full of brothels." Take another 
aample: "It is the llofaamedhim formula of faith which not only encour' 
"klKek a ilBtter to sin, bnt is also acting as a digestive pill io assist 
in the digestloii of sine. And enoonraging (leople to sin l«yond 
"MdMnre (afe). in practice, thanks to the Mohamedau formula of 
Qot onljr are the brothda and the baxa^ of the towns filled 
"IlMh'liailem women who repeat the formnlf of the faith, but the 
"ffiMdi imve alao beeif fflled^. 


It has been said that there is never a controversy about religion but 
religion is thereby a loser. For our part, we cannot ignore the necessity 
of religious controversies, and missionary religions cannot avoid them. 
But tlie history of the preaching of Islam offers unshakeable evidence 
for the belief that the example of lives well lived and the few words 
whispered earnestly at moments when the soul expands and yearns 
lor truth and communion with another soul, are far mora» effective in 
winning true converts than all the religions controversies in the world. 
Possibly Rev. Thomas Howell’s scheme of conversion is quite differ- 
ent and he relies upon vitiqieration of this kind for giving him the 
converts he seeks. Obviously it does not tuatter to him a bit 
whether his proselytising methods wound the religious feelings of the 
Mu.ssftlmans or not. But it is too much to expect that the people 
whoso religions feelings are wounded would remain wholly indifferent 
to Rev. Howell’s vitiq^eration. “Tooth for a tooth and an eye for an 
eye" supplies an obvious method of securing sitisfaotion; but the 
infuriated Musi-alraau is to a great extent denied this opportunity 
of ea.sing his feelings. The Christian theologian can denounce the 
Quran a.-i a fabrication and a fraud; but the Mussalman, although he 
may allege interpolations in the Biblical text, is prevented by his own 
religious belief from denying the divine origin of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. Similarly, a Christian may call the Prophet of Islam an im- 
poster and an evil }x*r.son: but a Mussalman's religion 
imposes upon him respect for the personality and character 
of Jesus Ciirist as a Messenger of God. Obviously, therefore, if 
a Moslem theologian, no matter liow incensed, offers a reply 
to Christian abuse of the Moslem Scriptures and the Moslem 
Prophet, he can only denounce certiao Christian doctrines, which 
he regards as tlie creation of later glossators of the Bible, and 
Jesus Christ’s claim to divirity, put forward not by him hut by a 
large majority of his followers. It Is only within these limits that 
Christ or Christianity can bo criticised by Mussalmans. This must be 
clearly understood, for on this hang the cases of the Ahl-i-Hadees 
and the Hath, both of which wrote their pec(»nt articles os rejoinders 
to Rev. Howell's book on .Atonement. 

I. Tiir ( 'ssie OI' TKK “Ahl-i- Hadbkh.” , 

To take the case of the Ahl-i-lttvkes. This paper, which is an 
important religious organ of the Moslem sect of “the People of the 
IVadition,” understood the Christian doctrine of Atonement to be as^ 
follows:-- 

Oui' frii'iMis Oeiicvc Uml .sin is divided into (wo kinds — original 

sin iitid sin iigniiis: (he law. 'fhoy define original sin in U:i« way: 
Iknyinst* man is ih'" son of Adam, wiio committed sin, every Sod 
<if Atiiun is sinful by onV'in. And the sin against law they deAnc 
iiius; ilnit disolH*dicncc to Hivinc law in sin. Ily these two sup- 
positious definitions they '‘om lado (hat .lesus was not. the Son of 
Ad.^m because lie was Ikiid . nly of woman, and that, consequently, 
he was (lie Son v)f (j<h 1. Jt<ire<«vei . as he did nothing against the 
law, he wa, sinless, and can, therefore, atotie. for the sins of all 
nmukind. 

The AUld Ua lefA had attacked the first part of the Cliristiao 
a.'gument io a prcviou.s ariiole on "Jesus of the Gospels” in which 
it had sought t" prove from the Oliristian .Scriptures them- 
selves that Je.sus Cluist was the offspring of the union of a 
luar: and a w itn m, and can, therefore, Ih> n'l more devoid of “original 
sin" according to the Christian dottrine than any ‘ither person 
born <if siic.b union. In the article which dr^'w upon it the 
wrath «>f tlic Punjab Government not a w<>vd is said even remotely 
s iggcsting that tin* writer believes Christ to he a sinner, and all 
that he has jriermitted himself to do with reference to the first ]>art 
of the argument is t-i quote these three texts from the Bible: 

r krosv it is HO of a truth : but how ►'hall mail 1st jn.<tt with God f— Job 
ix, 2. 

Kor there is not a just man upon I'aith, that doth g'SsJ and sinneth not.— 
Kcclesiastes vii. 20. 

If wc wiy we have no nin. wc decei ve out -cl vc*i, and the t mth is not in 
Us.— I John i, 8. 

We are not here concerned with the luerito <if the coatMverey; 
but can any one say that the method of controversy adojited by the 
Akl-i’ IladsM is not in glaring contrast with that chosen by the 
Christian Pastor? It is not for a Afttssalman to abuse Jesus Christ, 
but lie can argue that those who ruler from the ciroiia stances of his 
birth his freedom from sin, and from tliat the doctrine of Abrnernenl, do 
so by ignoring passages contradicting these claims which the Bibl» 
itself contains. This is indicated Vry the title of the article itself: 
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Atonement in the Bible: Wee Jesua oj the Goepele SinlesB?'* 
{ThiitaUct are ours.) The writer then goes on : 

If, for the Mike of argument, we inippfMc that he wan boro without father, 
that In no way pr(iv<« the point of our Chriatian brethren, b<jca«uie 
- it4« Written in Job xir. 4: “Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an nncleanf . Not one;” xv. 14: “What is man that he should be 
cleanf and he which ia born of a woman that he should bo 
rightoousf” 

The writer aUo argaoR that “woman is more sinful than man, 
“becaase she did not sin herself alone, bat induced Adam to sin,” 
aod ODoe more quotes the Bible: “And Adam' was not deceived 
“but the woman being deceived was in the transgression.” (I Timothy 
H. O.) 

So inncU for the argument about “original sin,” and what is there 
hero which is “calculated to bring into contempt the Christian 
“population of the Province,” ns the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab thinks, or “wantonly scurrilons and offensive”, as the Sec- 
retary of Slate is compelled to doscrilw? 

Let US now see whether the writer in the Ah!-i-IIadee» has 

done anything more reprehensible in dealing with I'hrist’s sin- 

fulness or sinlessnesB according to the law. Once nxtre we must 
hear in iitiud that the writer is not dealing with .Fesus as tlie 
Mussalmans know and venerate, hut with “tlie desus of the 
Gospels”. What ho does is to .quote texts from the go8j)elH, and, 
whether one agrees with his interpretation i>r not, it cannot 

be denied that the texts cun !•« interpreted in a manner 

in which they do not do justice to so great and holy a personality. The 
well-known text in Mathews : “1 come not to send peace luit a sword” 
etc., can easily hear an interpretation wholly different from that 
which Oliristians accept, and wo have no doubt that if an Indian patriot 
used such expressions to-day the police would have sometliing to say 
to him, and the authorities of our colleges would c.ertainly hold up tlie 
man who boasted that he had come “ to set a man against his father” 
to public opprobrium — in the interests of discipline. ! Take again Cliri.st’s 
abuse of the Pharisees and Scribes w “an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion” and a “generation of vipers Wo know what the Pharisees 
aud the Scribes were like in the days of Christ; hut have we no I’liarisocs 
and Scribes auiong us who can count on the support of officialdom 
when “young hot-hcads ” call them by names not half as abusive? 
Again, Christ accused the Prophets who had preceded him of being 
“thieves and robbers”. The writer quotes other passages and 
offers a ruuning criticism of unequal merit, aod hnaily cites Mathew 
xix, 17: “And he said unto him, Why callest thou me good? There 
“ is none good hut one — that is God”. 

8o much for “desus of the Gospels”. But what of Jesus ac the 
writer believes him to be? Does he, too, consider him to be a disturber of 
•peace and a man given to unseemly abuse of others, an ungrateful 
aoD and a brother without affection, the author of vain 
prophecies aod a teacher of dissembling, fond of loving W(»meii 
who were not related to him, and of wine drinking as, in his opinion, 
the texts cited by him suggest? L-jI us give the reply in his 
own words. Ue concludes the peccant article with the following: — 
“lo short, according to the decision of the Old and the New Tealameots 
“Jeeus was sinful by 'origin' and according t<5 law. If he was 
“sinful he cannot atone for the sins of others, according to the (^liris- 
“tian teachings. So Jesus can in n«» way carry away the sins of all 
“Ohrlstiana. Chriatian friends, give up this unbecoming and fanciful 
“idea of Atonement and believe in the Holy Book 
“which in a few hut poitontoiis words <’alU Jesus son o! 
“Mary *ifhtiitriouit in thif wo/'h/ itttd fhf Kforfd to *’ 

And this, if you plea^, is “calculated to bring into contempt 
•‘the Chriatian population ol the I’rovinw”. This, «f all things, L 
“wantonly aourriloua and offensive”! If the Christian population of 
the Province is ever brought into contempt, it would l>e I rougkt 
into oontenipt by their UDchristian conduct rather than 
by their belief oven in the dootrine t>f Atonemer.t. But 
is there no MoaUun population in tl.«i Punjab, aod did it never 
occur to the highly senwtive Government of the Punjab that 
it could be brought into contempt t»y being alleged to be the 
followers of one whose black lieart c onld not he cleansed even by 
the repeated washings of an Arebangel? The Punjab Government 
has, to our knowledge, taken no notion of the Christian Pastor of 
the Ohuroli of Kagland who attrlbatad the loss of a tooth by the 
Prophet of Islam and other injuries sustained in the battle of Chad 


to the sins of. which he bore the load throughont bia life, and for which 
he was caught in the vapours of Hell. But it at oooe becomes alive 
to the far-reaching results of the imputation — and that too pointed 
out merely to prove the absurdity of such infereuoes from the 
Bible itself — that Jesus died young and was crucified because 
he was rode to “the mother who kept awake for nights 
“that be might sleep, who many a time went without meals 
“that he might eat and bore trouble that he might rest in comfort.” 
Does not the Bible say: “Honour thy father and mother that thy days 
“may be long,” and does not Mathew tell us that “Jesus said unto 
“her. Woman, what have I to do with you?” Is not the argument 
at least as good as that which accounted for the loss of a tooth by 
Mohamed in the battle of Chad? It is true that perhaps neither 
one nor the other would give the rival missionaries a single con- 
vert. But is Sir Michael O’ Dwyer so little occupied with the ordi- 
nary duties of administration that he must teach missionaries bow 
to convert as well as teach journalists how to conduct newspapers 
in his vast leisure? Again, even the prestige of Piccadilly has to 
he maintained at the cost of ten thousand rupees in cash and a large 
printing press to a writ<*.r of piquant prose. But is not the honour 
of their women at least »s dear to tlie Mussalmans of the 
Punjab, and has no law yet l)een framed and enacted to deal 
with a fonl-moutlied “ trafficker in souls ” who ascribes the 
overcrowding of Punjab brothels and bazars to the Moslem 
women’s belief in the formula: ‘ There is no god but God 
and .Mohamed is His Prophet”' ’('lie Zaniindar .shall not even 
puhlisli the 8tatistic-< of divon’cs in England, becau.se that 
would bring the purest Anglo-Indian maid and matron intt> 
••onterapt. But Uev. Thomas Ilowell Basliir, Pastor of the Church 
of England, coaid not possil)ly Itriug the Mussalmaob into 
greater contempt than the world already feels for them by 
reason of their yearning for a Heaven of lechery and worse. 

Thia is no new case, for we have liad all tlie dfximneiits 
concerned with us for a full six months. But we awaited the 
result of the appeals of the Ahl-i- Jladew to Sir Mich.iol 
O’ Dwyer, and, in tl»e la^t resort, the reply of the Secretary of State 
to a question in Parliament. Both are now before us and 
they need more than a little comment. To the prayer of 
the publisher of the pajw, the well-known Maulvi Sanaullah of 
.\mritsar, the Government of the Punjab deigned to reply after 
three months of deliberation and cogitation tliat Sir Michael 
O’Dwyei saw no reason to reconsider his orders regarding the socn- 
rity. Once more he j>etitioned His Honour to reconsider his decision 
and pointed out that in his case it was not only he who was required 
t o deposit a security of IW 2,000, as a publisher, but that the 
keeper of the Piess also where the Ahl i-fladerM is printcsl Iiad 
been required to deposit Wi4 1 ,000, which amount, too, the poblieher 
has had to provide. This, as he states, is against the practice of tlie 
Punjab Government ; hut evidently His Honour does not believe in 
the doubtful virtue of consistency, and after another month's delibera- 
tion and cogitation he expressed his regret that he cannot ai>cept the 
publisher's representation. 

That, howover, is nothing. Tim paper has furnished the “good 
co’idoct” money and may lose it any day so long as the Prese 
Act remains on the Statue Book in its present form Bat 
tlm reply of the Under-Secretary of Slate to .Mr. Morrell adds 
insult t(* injury. “The Secretary of State has read the articles and 
“can only describe them aa wanlonly sourrilous and offensive,” 
What shall one say t<. this bnt that he can only descrilm the reply 
as an nnmitigated misstatement. Wo know ruir England and 
viur Englishmen with their wonderful equipment for learning’ 
Oriental languages and their still more wonderful linguistic aptitode, 
,\od we know our Secretary of State also. He is as incapable of 
reading the articles in question as the Lientenant-Govenior 
of the Punjab of writing them. What he has probably read ui 
the English comfiosition of n .Secretariat hireling who can translate : 

as “G, destroyer of the garden root aud hrancii/' aod who can snm* 
marise a long and learned thesis on the possibility of Virgin Mary 
tming a hermaphrodite in a few words as filtliy and diagn-sting as thi» 
wretch himself. And that is how India is to be ruled by the “man 
on the spot” and retained “on the floor of the Honse of Commooa 
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Panoul EipeiieBce derifed by tbe learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “AkhbarMtlam,” the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the issue of the 30th January 1913, writes : 
“ The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Bajkot, baa obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful test to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Oovcrnnient amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as i makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
removing all diseases of the bouy. Wo had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of fho 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we apecially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and suffering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakuti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
fnl property of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
dieoriors. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is need in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is needl^ to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invalnaiJo medicine. Wo 
would not like to blow tbe French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those pcTsons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen tlie otnly, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enougli to say that musk is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diifoses frag- 
Mooe of its own accord. Price ixir tin containing 40 pills. Rupees 
ten only IBs. 4d.. Postage extra. No Parhez necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 



THE “EXCELUJS" 


TMt lOBAt, OUtMEA KAOKST. 

muktrnt wwa. Vaind S l»i. 

a ahM, alt 4f,,Mwt.Wa 
wrU war .un9Ut.M <t» cutl.i.. 

aMaSe awl wa A n., >i ia. u, m 

kalawa wal MaUf f»mmr *.«« . ih. Mibwlt- 

■nal at looO. 

Pric© Rs. 16 . 

Tkh w<alHWaM*i a) «*> .MaWM* - 
asm •• tk« rwliuaw tt il« »!*..„ „a •J 
IwaUw voiaf la. ■■tati,. ,.....,.11; ^ 1 
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A ask Wans tskiiiraai 


TENNIS RACKET 


H. M. Ahmad Beg, 



Indian Rubber Stamp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, 
Zink Plate and Stone Kngraver, MoDogmmut, Manii<» 
facturer of Brass Badges and S^s^ dip.* ^ 

Stamping Requisites and Riibber:|}and Pressed 

,1.,,... Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


A Turkish ex-official of high standing who is now 
established both in Constantinople and London desires 
to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — » 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber o( Commerce, 

LONDON, E.C. 


Wanted. 

An honest and ex]iorieM(od Head Clerk for the 
English Office. Must Im; strong in English, a Graduate 
will be preferred. Pay Rs. T.") to lOO according to qualifi- 
cations. Apply with eopiies of testiinonikls to — 

The Home Secretary, 

7 n //. If, 7'he llc^waf/ Sdhib Bahadur, 

Rampii^ State, U. P. 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse Mohamed; . 

A weekly Review of African and Orienial Politics, biterature, 
Fiitanco and Commerce. Price fid. per copy. I2/fi per anmim. 

Also Published Quarterly at fi/- |tor annum. 

Arenv to — 

THE MANAGER, ^ 

The Aftit'an Times and Orient li^iew, 

158, Fket Street, 

Tjondon, E. C. 


“ CALPACK ” 

OR 

Genuine Turkish Military Cap 

(for lis. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALPACK ”? 

To make himself look more respectable, and to attract 
attention, by using the novel heatl-gear of the same 
pattern as worne by Turk high officials like Enver 
Pasha. 

Please send your ordt'r to-day to avoid disappointment. 

To — S. F. Chishti, & Co., 

Near Delhi & London Bank, 

Delhi. 

Suh Agents fur hulia— 

Fabreq ne National Egyptiac De Taiboochea, Cairo 
and 

Fabreque Imperial De Hereka, Constantinople. 


Gul'i-Nao Bahar. 

Shani Oil, Pit botUo As. 10 

Akbori Oil, „ „ „ 10 

Anwari Oil, „ ,, „ 10 

For the Hair and Complexion. Hair grtiwinp; and c<ioIirig. Fresh flower 
perfurawf. KwpH l>rain moist ami powerful. Order at once for a bottle of 
each as a trial. 

Akbar Perfumary Co., 

Colonelganj, Allahabad. 


Odessa Univesity 

Candidates seeking Examination for Degrees Academical of B. 
A., B. C. L., M. B. or B.E. of the Odessa University (Incorporated) 
of U. S. A. may apply for particulars to — 

Dr. Abul Fazl 

American Commissioner of Deeds in India, 

__________________________ Kapurthala.** 





Th* Genstitde. 


i*|» 



Turn Your Leisure Moments into 






MONEY. 


W<jrk at Home at your leiBure and earn more money. Inexperience no draw-back 

distonce Immaterial — if you want to augment your income we can help you to do it As 
niuch aH Ks. 3 a day am be earned by deligent workers — anywhere — of any oiste, creed, 
or Nationality. Thousands are already turning their leisure moments into inonev— 
then WHY NOT YOU ? ^ 

Ask For Prospectus— Don’t put it off— Write To-day! 

SATISFIED WORKERS EVERYWHERE READ WHAT THEY SAY. 

, . . r .1 . , r Jhajjar Dt. Hohtak, 26th S^. J918. 

1 am m receipt of yoar commanioations for which I em ranch obliged. Herewith ] eond you two 
doKeos of Gent’s socks, knitted exeot to your kind instructions end trust titese will meet with vour kind 
approvel. Will you please ellow me to add that sfter a long and continued forbearance and’ obedieuee 
r have now lioeo in a positiou to offer my sincere thanks for your kind treatment, and shall be glad to recom 
mend you to any of the enquirers, and you may rest assured to refer roe to your new constituents. I am 
also really to teach and give every possible help in my power to those who might stand in need of it. Thank 
ing you in anticipation of the same. 

(8d.) U. 8. ASGHAB HASAN (Alig.) 


GENZ, WHEELER & CO., 


(Dept 6) 11-2, Lindsay Street, 
. CALCUTTA. 


THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address .--CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAMM No. 8. 

The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune Turc gives the most e.xact and early infor- 
mation about the Political, Economical and Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 

The Jeune Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Economical articles ou all questious connected 
with the New Ivisc and tetmis with hutnoroiis 
literature jwilpitating with Political life. 

Whoever want, to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

A paper, kavieg the grtatett drcidatioB » the East 


-;o:- 


Snbtcfipttoa lor Foreign CdHUtriet : 

For » year lU. 24/' For 6 months Rs. 15/- * for 8 months Rs. 7/8/- 


Wlted 

A Sub-Edr.x)r for a Hindi-Urdu Weekly. Besides 
having a good knowledge of English and Hindi, must 
he a “ Munshi ’’ of Urdu. — Pay Rs. 10. 

k \ ^ * 


Apply to — 


The Manager, 

m ^^Dharma'\ 
Dehra Dun. 


Daisy Fly-Killer. 

For protection fix)m inftxitious diseases and for 
comfort in the hot and rainy sea.son use Daisy Fly 
Killers in your bouses and tramps. 

Price He. 1/ — Post Free, 

‘‘ Daisy ” is an ornamented metel lx)x with 5 
artificial Daisy flowers, centers of which oontoiu a 
sweet poison fatal to flics only. Lasts for ever, 
powder to last one .season Re. 0-4-0. 

E.VST WEST TRADING Co., 
Teleg. Eastwestco. DELHI. 


Charming, Everlasting) Unrivelled 
Daily Use Ink. 

Have you ever used our Nice Ink: If not, please try 
once and you will find them \mt in writing tlian others. 

S. 1. I^ck & Sons, 



MoM Md PihUihwl kqr Faiwoq All •! fpt OPSttiBa a tap aAetfAie 



A Weekly Journal 


Edited by - Mohamed AIL 


8 U 0 d upright, Bp«&k thy thoaghi, declare 
The truth thoQ hast, that all may share ; 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only live who dare I 


— MmriM, 
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Home, June 7. 

Kx-Premierof Alb.i»ig. 
Turkhan called at the luliao Legation and expresaad 

deep regret at the arrests and discussed with the lUlian Minister 
measures for settlement of the incident.— ften/er. ^mister 


Prince William of Wied has made a tour 
positions outside the town. Oommander Thomson wi 

^ positions and 
Dewcer, Commandor-ui-Ohief of Gendarmery, are Rolnir tr> 
on leave. — Reuter. ^ * 


Duraxco, June 7 , 
of the fortifM 


who 


IS 


charged 

General 

Holland 


479 


O) 


A telegram from Darasuo says the that Goveromr^t 
attacked and routed the insurgents near Tirana. 

Greece and Bulgaria. 


... '(HS 
48<’.— 48« 


MANAGERS NOTICE. 

Snbncribere are regueeted to quote the Subeenber'^ Number tn every 
commumcation to the Aiunager otherioiee the vjice will not be 
reeponetble Tor <my delay in replying to such communications. 


Anti-Greek denaonst, rations occurred yesterday in '^Sofia^^iM^ 
Varna. At the former place, the crowd removed and carried off the 
‘ had been hoisted over the Greek church. The 
Bulgarian Govwnmeut apologised for the incident. The peonte 
Ht Varna soi/.ed two (4reek churches. Bulgarian Governmen^W 
issued a statement, ascribing these outbreaks to the contin^ 
pioseoution of the Bulgarians in the new Greek territorieJ. 


The Week. 


Albania* 


l.oudon, June 4. 


Beatw le.™ th.t Gnat Britain mJ Gei-m.n, h«« exprewed 
^^eir r«tduiM8to .end ffar«blptoDnr« 2 H) if tU, olh«r Powers do 
likawisa m thn avenl of danger to peace. o, 


three hundred Moslem refugees and hcvoral deported Bulgwkna 

Gfecc? and Turkey. 

While the situation of the Greeks in June 8. 

CJn.ek, on tho M.rmor. .nd ^r«n coLrof 
Iwu^OTsted wl.ol 08 . 1 o b, Ma8«Unw„ rofogw. from Mooedooi,.^ 


- Durazzo, June 8. 


fw. T « i'>^ra;zo, June 7. 

- ItidtaB Colond UmneUo «,d Itnlian Profossor Cbinowo 

te«^» ^r«.tfd.t ib. hon« of «„ po8,mMe„ 

.w)h.opng- fl,a.lig;bt 8 i|n.»I, with tb 8 inrnrKODto. 

‘h* "oUUon of 


\ , , , Athens, June 8, 

«-cc. e has renewed her vigorous prote.st against the nrosomwiAn 
of (irork, A, ia Minor. Itoaido, bar 

aiKinoplo tbe Oreok (loveruiuont has also drawn Hie itlontion nf 

tao^'T" “r ."'‘“•‘i'’"- "ri'o .treain of refng^ frX 
Minor ba, not .bated. It fe eemi-offiei.lly .„o„o*ed that 

-aitin* .teamens to eonre/tb^^’t 


wi- o* / . Vienna, June 7, 

’ Mulfccbte aiid Ghinego were arrested man? 

^ Dafcb CoBrnmndel 
1 rt dira . refoeed the detMAd for releMe, but er.ntoall, 

tjie Prince. 


Constantinople, June 9. 
Although yesterday was the feast of the Holy Trinitv al 

"Xrobtr';L:?„.t“''j." j t!! 



h -rr: ; 
'-'f a. f.r 




Patriarchstf, nn . • (mrsuanoe or tUe decision 

rar.riarcnate. On a previous occasion, such action was taken ri, 

was in L 090 when the churches where closed for three month 
^veral ambassadors have drawn tlie attenlionof the Mi timers i 
the eerioae aitnation of tbo Greek, in the E opire IVr h. 
. 8 ,nr.nce. that meaeoree w,|l b, wfopiij t. r-.ml « 

■ . - ■ - i , 




■4 ^ 
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Tile Cbinrade. 


IMiJInft 


4^ 


Fcrtti* 

I Z^ttSoUt /INIO #• 

Acoordiog to m telegreni to the Time» from Teheran the Tuar'e 
«|>proTsl to the eppointDieot of Arfaed-Dowleh aa Persian Minister 
in 8t. Peierabnrg has been mfhheld, 

IndiajBf in CaDada. 

•’t. Victoria, June 4. 

The fndianH on board the Komagata ** liave cabled to the 
King and (lie Duke of ('onnaiight stating that they have lieeti 

atarviiig Tor (he last two da^s and that they have also been williout 
water and ha\e not been allowed to land lor supidieti. The au- 
tyhoritiee, however, say that they are well provided fur. 

Oiirdil Bingh has refused to pay the %aUnce of the charier 
money until the paMSengera are allowed to4and. It the money is 
not paid before the 12th instant the Cofitain will be ordered to 

return to liong Kong, 

ReallessueMH among the immigrants is increasing. They may 
**huiiger slriko” to call attention to their case. Ourdit Singh who 
has to provide their provision it refmms to do so while they are 

IwkI prii!ioDets» 

Victoria, June 6, 

The Indiana on board the *' Komagata iMaru ” are hunger 
4 itriking.’' They bare had no food for 48 boars. Ourdit Singh does 
not participate, but refuses to interfere. Immigiation oflicials decline 
to take action, and enquiry has been suspended as iuimigranta 
refuse to appear, maintaining that all or none must be slhovcd 
to land. Ourdit Singh proposed that the iruuiigrunts should be 
allowed to land temporarily, pending the docibion of the court. 
Ho «aid that in tho meantime, the ship could discharge her cargo. 
If this wore done, ho would agree to pay tho balance of tlio 

charter money. The oflicials refused the proposal. It has been 
definitely ascertained that there are ample provisions and water 
on board, and that the iinmigranta* appeal to the King was 
liaaed aimply on a hunger-Rtrike. The aiithoritios are unwavering 
in their determination to enforce the regulations, but it is not 
/Itnown what action will bo taken. If the charier money is paid, 
llie ship can remain at. V<\ncouver for four months, the Indians 
' MW engaged day and night in religions ceremonies. 

Victoria, June 7. 

Instructed by the Government a do<;tor has made an examination 
of the people on board the ** Koinagata Maru ” and reports that 

k there is no' suggeslion of starratiou, either ^elf-imposed or 

otherwise. 

The owners of tire vessel have instructed Lloyds* Agent to colUict 
the price of the coat cargo and the balance of the charter money 

the lllh Inst. Another demand on Gurdic Singh for money 
has been refut>cd, and il the monies are not paid by the lllh 
the Agiint will instruct the ca|)tain (o return to Kant, 

Ottawa, June 8. 

In the Dominion Ilouho of Oumuions on Saturday, (he Minister 
of tho Interior s id that in accordance with his ordt rs the 
Indians on board the “ Koinagata Maru,” had been offered two tons 
of flour, two hundred pounds <*f rice, and biesd and some frnit. 
The Indians bad, however, refused to accept the offer uuiess 
» fifty-five sheep and goats, « hundred live fowls, and (wo hundred 
IntxeK of cigsrettes were included, Tlio Minister eddod that, the 
Department’s agents feared no ill-effects from any hunger strike, 
ns while the Hindus fasted hy day, they tVnfsted hy night. 

The mernher for Vonconver gave n.-tlro of an nmendmont to 
the lm»*'igiation Act exclnding all natives, naturalised or not, 
rooming from any couotry in Asia, south of the fiftieth paralUid, 
oxoept eitlssetra of a country having h special agreement with Canada 
U ia not likely thst the ameudment will be comiidered owing 
4o the lateness of tlw session. 

Victoria : The Indians on l>oard the “ Komagata Maru ” have 
•banduned the hunger-strike and asked immigration official for 
pcovlsiots, which were promptly supplied. 

Dlyod's Agent is awaiting the r»q'ly of the ship's owners to 
Mm question as to wb<*tber to accept the offer of the VanfKJuver 
Hindus to meet the balance of charter oxpensoa. 

Gnrdit SiogVs intentions are not known. It has transpired 
that he proposed another sailing of the ** Komagata Marn direct 
from Calcutta in Jnly and if initial voyages were successful the 
tmihliog of a £20,000 yenael to handle tbi new traffic. 

The OapUin of the “ Koiimgn'ta Maru*" has notified her owners 
that he fears trouble if be is forced to return to Japan with 
film IndiuM. 

Indiaiit in South Africi. 

Cups Town, June 8, 

In the Union Honse of Assembly to-day. General SmuU moved 
Mm second reading of hia Bill making provision for redrm agsiiist 
-dMNrtniti grievances and removal of certain disabilitiee of His Majesty's 
Indian subjsots in tho Union. General Smuts rsviewed the Com- 
«4Bisaion V report the recommendations of which would bo carried ouk 
pwtlyby litislaUoas and partly through administration. Hspaid 


a tribute to the assistanes given upon many iKriota. whudi woMU 
eery dUficolt. Be p sM aUy synMrinMm sasamith 

nference to marriage in connection with which, however, the Mabome- 
dans were not yet satisfied, and he had promised to loqnire Into the 
precedent said to exist in Mauritius in connection with Mahomedantb 
who were allowed to marry op to four wives. The Bill granted frae 
passage to Indians willing to return to India, and to forego tbrif 
rights of residence in South Africa. General Smuts mentioned that 
some Nstsl members had expressed difficulties on that SQb|ect, 
cotchiKioi., Gi-tieral SroutR urged the House end especially the Natal' 
mcuihers to assist (be passage of tho Bill in the present session, 
lie regretted to see the matter arising in an acute form in another 
Dominion. 

Colonel Sir Aubrey Wools Sampson said that the Indian Strike 
in Natol had been engineeered for political purposes. The Gov- 
ernment would be doing e very unwise thing to concede to coloured 
men the demands made at the point of the bayonet. He feared 
that the concession on the Three Pound Tax would iodnoe tha 
belief that the Whites were unjust to the natives while they were 
just to Indians, 

Mr. Leuchars (Natal) asserted that the natives would regard 
the Bill as a sign of weakness. The precedent would be inevitably 
followed by the natires. 

Mr. Merriman announced that he would support the Bill, 
although not from any love of Indian immigration. The ludians 
had l>€en dragged into South Africa like the Obtnese. They 
had been lauded in defiance of tho wishes oi the people, and the 
Bill was Sonth Africa's bsre duty. The House sbontd do- 
its best to aid the Imperial Government, nut add fresh fuel to 
the fire. 

A number of Natal members vehemently opposed the measure 
principally on the ground of the abolition of the Three Pound Tax. 

Mr. ilenwood (Natal) in expressing the opinion that the 
Bill solely affected Natal moved an amendment “that this House 
is nut prepared to deal with the legislation fur the relief 
of the Indians, until the subject mattpr of the Bill has been jnubmitted 
to a referendum in Natal." 

The opponents of the measure argued that the repeal . of t)^e' 
tax would euoourage Indian competition and eventually mean 
the Indisnising of Natal. The tax o|)erated in the direction of 
sending back Indians to India. The Bill would not help the 
Imperial GoverutuenI, but would be immediately follow^ by 
further demands on the part ^ of the Indians. Only one Natal 
memlier of tho Assembly supported the Bill. 

General Botha admitted the existence of amazitig prejudice, 
but tho difficulty was of Nuiars own creation and South Africa’s 
duty was to aim at peace and justice. He strongly urged that 
the native question was quite distinct from the lodiau question, 
end deprecated confusion of the two, Mr. Uenwood’s amendment 
WHS impossible. Tho Indians were introduced by the wish of the- 
majority of the people of Natal and the Government was now 
ret-piinsible to the whole Union. The Government must stand by the 
Bill, ami be 8ppeal<*d to the House for assistance. 

The Hert/.ogiie, Mr. Niekcrk moved the rejection of the Bill. 
He descrilied the Indian leaders as dangeroas agitators who should 
have been deported, 

Mr. Boydell (Labour) moved 
importation of indentmed labourers 

vision of inducements t<» Indians at present in the Union to 
return to India. 

General Smuts, replying, quoted the Indian press opinion that 
the Bill was an honourable solution of a long struggle, 
ing to the demand for repatriation, General Smuts dfttiareri 
eniphatioally that the Government Would do everything to gal 
Natal out of the mire. It would go a long way to obtain 
repiilriatiou, and if inducements were necessary, they woMd bp 
forthcoming. 

The amendments were rejected, and the Bill waa passed on tka 
second reading by 60 votes to 24. 

London, Jfitni p. 

Commenting on the Indian debate in the South Ahricio 
Parliament Daily Ntwe says that the attitude and apeec^s ' pi 
the Natal Members of the assembly explains the diacfOnrimk at 
the long-suffering Indiana in Natal it is oonlldeat that t^e Ufflott 
GoveruaMmi will be stroag enough in the laat reaoit 
overrule the oppositipn of Natal, 

The Timke tmja that it does not doubt that the views 
Mr. Merriman and Geaeral Botka wiU ;nirevM^^ 
rial that the people In Ute Motheriaskd ribridd iqppMUlata tl^ Oveesee* 
point of view with regard to Asiatics. 

A. Weiltagtoa mesaage to the 2Vei«f ^ya tha| 
etated in reply to depotatioa 
next seaaton la^alarioa exetudiBg XadMtta Aiein Kaw 


the prohibition of further 
into Natal, and the pro- 


IJMi Jiuw. 
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^ The WatmhuUr Oaidte prmiM« Mr. 8tnote* speech end 
dhrells on its sdmirable isot and moderation, adding ** We are all 
thankfu; to Botha and his MioiNtrj for the Hill.*’ 

The opponents of the mosanre artraed that the repeal of the 
tax nonld enconrage Indian competition and event nail j mean the 
Indiantsing of Natal. The tax operated in the direction of 
nendtng l^k Indians to India. The Bill wonld not help the 
Imperial Government oat would be immediately followed by farther 
deiMnds on the part of Indians. 

Only one Natal member of the Assembly supported the 
Bill. 


General Botha admitted the existence of amazing prejudice but 
kite difficnlty was of Natal's own creation and South Africa’s 
duty was to sim at peace and justice. He strongly urged that 
the native question was quite distinct fritu the Indian question 
and deprecated the confusion of the two ; Mr. Ilenvood's 
atnendment was iiii(> 08 sible. Jndians were introduced i)y wish of 
Uie majority of tlio people of NhUI and the Government 
was now responsihle to the whole Union. The Government 
mast Atuena by the Bill and he appealed to the liouse for 
aasistanoe. 


Bengal League Bulletin. No. I. 


June *?, 2914. 

Tub last annua! meeting of the League was hold at Dacca on the 
13th April, 1914, and the old oftice-bearers were changed and the 
present ones elected in their stead. As the papers of the League 
were all with the Hon. Nawab Syed Nawah Ali Cliaudliury Khan 
Bahadur, one of the late Secretaries, who was (inavuiJuhly absent 
from Calcutta -on urgent family and business a/Tair.', the work of 
tbo League could not begin for some time. The Hon. Nawab 
Baheb has, however, very kindly given us charge of all the League 
papers with him immediately after his arrival in Calcutta on the 
33rd May last. 

We had almfwt insurmountable difficulties in getting over the 
initial obaiacles for organising the office of the League. There 
was hardly anytliing like a regular ba-sis on which wo could begin 
the work of the League. Some sort of order has, however, been 
brought about in the office, A Muliomedan graduste has been 
Appointed as an Assistant in the office of the League. To place 
the working of the League on a satisfactory basis and to adopt 
concerted measures for tlio future plan of the work, a preliminary 
OMeting of the leading .Mahomedans of Calcutta was convened at 
38 Chowringhee to help us with their suggo dious and advice. 
Information about the changes in the offi no- bearers aod office of 
the League has been sear to the authorities and the All-India 
Moatem League. 

Apropos of a Resolution passed at the an anal meeting, District 
Leagues and Anjuraan* have been addressed tf>, for electing and 
eCuding names of their representatives to the Council of the League. 
Beaotutioiis of the last annual session have been p.ihiiMlied and 
cent to the authorities. Reprcsentatuin has been made to the 
o overnmeut on behalf of the residents of the village Mamudhpur in 
Serajgunj regarding the acquisition of their village for purposes of 
Sara- Sera jg no j Uailil^hy. 

An ordinary meeting of the Council of the Tieague was convened 
kc'tranaaot bnsiness affairs. An emergency meeting of the Oouucil 
cf the League was also convened tr consider the Kidderpur 
llcaque question. 

Our London Letter. 


Ijcndon, May 22. 

Rcwdt Scbnb in the Commons; Sittino ci.osKp ABXoeTLY. 

Tbs House of Commous was yesterday abruptly adjourned for 
irmye disorder. Disorder is usually a matter for the hack benches 
B«fc yeatenlay the Leader of tlie Oppositiem pointedly defied an 
appeal from t!»a Speaker. For this defiance there is no precedent. 
ilCV as dear that Mr. Bonar I.^w had the entlwistastic support of 
bis Ulster enllmgnes. ‘ 

When tbs Prims Minfitsr left the House, he was accorded a 
Heiaondde ovation. 

With curious lack of haruonr, the Opposition shouted down, not 
A ministerialist, bnt Mr. Campbell, tbs sp^deeamao for Ulster. 

The Honse was full, many members finding places in the side 
Kalleriei. Lord Londonderry oocnpied his now niMial place over the 
4|d^. At flimt it earned as if uneasioess was by no means oon- 
8oe4 to (he OppoeiiioA. On more than one point there were 
dNrIltIhiiWni from ihf Liberal benches. 

wbM, for ititt(ioce, the Prime Minister announced that he 
Woped "to take the Howe Rubt TMvisioa eariy on Tuesday, so as to 
mSIa ibe Moose to ocmplete the sdjoumroeQt motion thatevening^ 
jtnd be ff«e on Wednesday, which bappeoe to be/eoqeeorated to the 


Derby — a number of members protested. Mr. Arquitb had arranged 
the matter through *'ihe ordinary channels” — that is, by joint agree- 
II ent. between (he Whips, — but he undertook to counuU (he general 
convenience of the Houkc. 

Again, the proposal to introduco the Amending Bill in the 
House of Lords was objected to, not only by Unionisis, like Mr. 
Batcher and Lord Robert Cecil, but by a uumler of Scottish 
Radicals. 

"Has any representative body in Ireland asked for this Bill to 
exclude Ulatcr?” inquired Mr. Oinnell. Mr. Asquith admitted 
thikt there was no demand for the Bill in Ireland. 

*'Will (his Houeo know the contents of the Amending Bill before 
voting on the third reading next week?” asked Mr. Faber. 

It was the crucial quceliou repealed again aod again during the 
afternoon. 

“That matter can he raised in debate,” said the Prime Minister. 

“Bui will a member of the Government open the dLcusaion by 
stating the lerms of the liill?” asked Mr. Bonar Law. 

“1 do not propose to do so,” said Mr. Asquith. “The matter 
can ho raised in dwbate.” 

As Mr. Catlieart Wilson pointed out an hour or two later, the 
Prime Minister is obviously working for peace. From the temper 
of the Opposition yesterday any offer would have been rejeot^^ 
The only hope was to wiii for a calmer moment. 

As <o often happens, there was a richly humorous interlude 
yesterday. Mr. Pirie accused Mr. MoKiiiuon Wood of absenting 
himself dm lug questions for ihe sake of “playing golf.” The 
Secretary for SuoiUnd, witli elaborate emphasis, explained that Mr. 
PiiieliHvi put auothor memlier’s question without authority from 
that member, who had cancelled the inquiry. Mr. Wood was thus 
free to arrange an important Scottish conference for question hour. 

Mr. Piiie was by no means inclined to let *ff the S^'cretary folr 
Scotland so easily. Armed with precedents, he was about lo narrate 
others of Mr. McKinnon Wood's delinquencies, when the Speaker 
intervened with the remark, 

“The hou. member must not go into paft history.” 

“Then, Mr. Speaker, I will only say this — on that occasion I 
accused the right hou. geuileman o*' playing golf — and he did not 
deny it.” 

The House roared with laughter. Mr. Asquith, for the moment, 
forgot that there was sticli a province as Ulster. 

At the end of questions, .Mr. Boimr Law repeated his appeal for 
the terms of the Amending Bill, Iwh re the main Bill wh» debated. 
Mr, Asquith — not the only ' dtatestiisu whose face betrayed strain — 
quietly but firmly declined to swerve from his procedure. Nothing, 
for the motneiit, hafipened. Two divisions, more or less formal, had^ 
to lie taken on the Finauelul licsolufion and the Commillee stag^, 
the figures lieing in the first case 31fi to 228, a majority of 88; and 
in the second ca.se 3IC to 227, a majority of 89. 

Lord Robert Cecil theti rose and at once moved the adjournment 
of the debate. Mr. Asquiih had not returned, and Lord Winterlon 
led cries of “Where are tlie front bench?” 

When Mr. Cimrcliill «*ntered he was ironically cheered, and the 
cheers were redoubled when he left again. Vet it Would not have 
heen siir[iri>ing if the Liberal L' ader bad desired to consult hia 
colleagnea on the sitimtiou threatened by ihe Leader of the Opposi- 
thm. Mr Asquith was soon back again — perfectly cool,'' yet very 
gruvo and pale. 

Fiord Robert accused the Prime Minister of ‘Extraordinary 
levity”, of “deliberately insulting the House,” of “dallying with the 
sitiiMtion,” while the South and West of Ireland were arming — 
(confused cheers) — “a fine result of Radical Guvernment for eight 
years.” 

M'^lien Mr. Rooh ventured to s.iy “Hoar, hear”. Lord Robert 
sneered at “the blood and thunder group” — to be answered by cries 
of “Law and order.” It was “a farce to discuss the Bill.” 

Ali the cheering was on the Tory side. Liberals, feeling some 
sense of responsibility for the peace of Ireland, sat, for the most 
part, silent. 

“This Bill,” argued Mr. Worthington Evans, “is not the Bill 
nnder widch Ireland will l>e governed ” (The Prime Minister 
dissents.) The Amending Bill was a mere “trick.” 

Mr. Asquith knew well that this was a moment when all might 
be won or all lost. His followers, [tersonally loyal, were yet numb 
festly discouraged by tbe Gbivernmmcnt’s persistence in making con- 
cessions, He was heard withont tbe enthusiasm which burst forth 
a little latrr. One felt that the Opposition had a chance; bow 
utterl) lias it been thrown to the winds! 

Mr. Asquith speaking in a low voice, and without a note, told 
how the Tories regaided themselves as “the dominant party.” 

“So we are,” calldd a Tory member, and the Prime Miniate 
smiled. • 

“It hi not the trne situation,” said he. 

“Thia Bill is a wise and statesmanlike measure, containing 
adequate and abundant safeguards'.” 



ftiaMid itf * cMiUiid ft doMii ▼ofeeft, lit, BmiBftnt »boisiiaft 

fot 

**Tbfft {| ool ft pablto me«tinjr«** ftutd ib« Spoftker, bot callft for 
oontlmied, while Lord Wiotertoo ooniribtU^ the refrftio, 
•♦NoOft-Noao^Brone.” 

mode ft propoafti for « peecefal eettlemeot,'* contioned 

Mv. Aiqmth. 

‘♦Whftt h ft”? Interrupted tlie Tories. 

“You called It a hv|K)criiical itforled the Prime MitiiBter, 

^‘and I will not tf'C(*do an inch from Ihai tlio delilieralo 

lodgment of the Uonee on the Uonie jftnlo Bill nhall be recorded.” 

The Honw' would hftre the la*t w<w!l on the Amending Bill, the 
introduction of which in the Upper wa« the beht meann of 

proiii tMt)}' I'eace, As for degrading the of Ooniinons, “the 

Parliatoeiit Act i« the greutCHt act (»f homage ever paid to the 
Hooro of Ooniiiioua.” 

•‘Contonipt for this Uou^e” — that was Mr. Doriar Law’a descrip- 
tion <d Mr. Aeqailli'a policy. It will l»e seen how, later, the critic 
mainluinod the dignity of Parliatn^ot, The fwoposed Amending 
Bill wiia “ludioroaa” — “an iuhull” — yet the Government, ko unrea- 
aonable, wae preparing “to use the whole forcci- of the Crown to 
drive loyal men out of the Union.” 

Under these circumstances, what was the use of continuing 
debate? Discussion was useless. 

Certain private riKiulK'irs followed. .Mr. Met'aUntn iScotl. done 
and determiteJ, thought that (ho (} ivoriiiiiunt Imd pre-ssoj concilia- 
tion to the point of weakness and begged the Prime Minister to 
reconsider hie offer of an amending Bill. Let the Peers do the 
amending if they eo desired. Consider North- Past Derbyshire, 
where the majority for Home Rule was “overwhelming” and the 
Unionist Vote “insignificant.” Cheers and counter cheers greeted 
ihie allusion. 


Shouts of laughter welcomed Mr. Ronald M ’Neill and Mr. 
Amery when they rose togetirer from the front bench below the 
gangway-— biggest member completely obliterating smallest member. 
It was the touch of the ridiciibns that cleared the air for a while, 

Mr. Ronald M'Neill spoke in tones soothing to the ear, but the 
sense was charged with deadly mischief. “Duplicity” — that was his 
charge against the Prime Minister. “He has no Intention of pro- 
dneing an Amending Bill at all. It is a mere way of esoape if 
erents prove too much for him.” 

“Baslii Basouks.” he cried, when Mr. Roch made a remark. 
“Bashi Baaouk,” was his description of Sir William Byles. 

Sir Henry Dalsiel urged the Prime Minister to give way no 
fttrthar, as did Mr. l*rtngle. 

Lord Hugh Cecil denied that Mr. Asquith had made any ad- 
I'anoa, and, amid loud Liberal eheers, he declared ; “As an Opposition, 
we want no offers— no conciliation — no bargaining.” 

•‘Somebody is going to bo tricked,” be added, “ft way be (he 
• Natiorulists — it may be u«— f cannot fell. Any way, the course is 
perfldioua.” 

Mr, Page Croft had also his word to say on “disgraceful, 
bate trickery” — on “ robbers of poor boxes, thieves kangaroos”. 

Insult reached a climax with Mr. Amery. “An oM gentleman 
who can’t mike np hit mind, ” cried he, pointing to the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Asqnlth did not wince. But lii.s face became very white. 

“1 may not have heard the hon. metnl»er,” said the 8[)enker, “but, 
if I caught what ho said, it was very improper.” 

*‘I withdraw ‘an old man' ” answered Mr. Anwry, defiantly, 
adding with scorn, “The Prime Minister — a man of iron! Ho is an 
odd pieoa of driftwood, covered with ireeds and iimpeU. He drifted 
out with Gladstone and in with Lord Rosebery.” 

Again ftod again the Speaker intervened. “1 have called the 
hon. lAember to order twice,” be said. “A third time will be the 
last.” “Oh, Oh,” ihonted Lord Winterton. 

“Pogrom,^* was Mr. Amery’s next subject, bat again the Speaker 
intervened. “I will give the hon. member one more chance,” said 
he. And Uta exhibition quickly canre to an end. 

The motion to adjourn wai put from the chair and lost by 2S6 
to 176, a majority of 110. The House was again crowded. 

“The quostioii is that this Bill be read a third time,” said the 
Speaker. 

No one rote. 

“Mr. OampbaM,*’ said the Speaker. 

Mr. OampMl started in his aeatT-i^esitated^ — then rose to the box, 
aome notes in his band. 


Liberals. Labour men and Nitionalifts sat qqiet, ready ae always 
to hear an UlstermaQ on UUiac. Not so the Opposition, 

A doll roar of “ad}onra**—k»f knifed and deliberate— contlnned 
tor ikany mlnatee. Mr. Oani|dMdl did not try to speak. He atood 
ooDtenm. 

The Speaker rote at last, and there wai imniediate eilanoe. No 
one wa« ai^ry. The eoeoe waa mechaoieal— premeditated— offi* 
eial— towrm any possible settlement. 


Ppiqi 

“Hon, rnemhffe,** said the Speaker, with m9morM>le . 

“seena determined to hear their leader.” 

There were loud ministerial cheers and cries of “OV’ from tha 
Tory defenders of the dignity of the Commons. The Speidter ei^ 
tinned: 

“I will ask the Leader of the Opposition whether it is with faia 
ftMent and approval tlmt this is being done?” 

A <b*af»'ning ehoiit ros» <!je O'lalition ben dies. It ivaa 

anHwered by sharp cries of “0!r, Oh” from the Tories — and 
“Don’t answer.” As for Mr. Bonar Law, he starU*d aS if he had 
beard a rifle shot. 

He tpraug to ihe table, 

“Mr. Spenker,” he retorted, “I would r»ot prAMume to enti- 
cisc what yon consider your duty, but 1 know niiue, and 
it is not to answer any such quesiion.” 

The rejoinder rvo'ed paroxysms of delight. Tories kept op 
shouting at the top of iliei.- voices, waving handkerchiefs aud order 
pflj)er8, while the Speaker — tiudr own man — a Conservative, if evsar 
there was one — stood, himself now pale, motionless, insulted aa no 
Speaker of modern times has e.vor been insulted, yet maji»stic in hia 
dignity. 

Hifi voice was low, j' ;t it carried frorM eud to end of the seething 
chamber. His iiitoiiatioD was perfef’t. 

“I had intended,” said he, “inviting the right hon. gcatlemaa 
to assist me in maintaining order” — quiet cheering from the Coalition— 
“but as I have beet. disapf)oiuted in that, there is nothing open to 
me except, under Standing Order Jl, to suspend the sitting of tba 
House, which I do until to morrow.” 


He ceased. One canght a brief impression of the Serjeant-at- . 
Arms shotiidering the mace and witit difficulty making his way otti 
of the House in front of the Speaker. 

Otherwise it was tornado, Tories yelled, clapped one another o» 
the back, liuirally embraced Mr. Bonar Law. 

Sir Edward Carson, with his rosponsiblllly bir a hundred thousand 
rifles, was exultant. Mr, Amery, with libs chargee of provoking bloodr 
shed, stood on the floor, danoei like a schoolboy at a cricket match. 
Earl Winterton, as he passed out, put his hands to his mouth and 
yelled: “Go on with it alone,” i 

Mr. Stanley Wilson, stentorian as ever, shouted : “Get your dea- 
tion addresses ready.” “Three cheers for King John," cried Mr, 
Page Croft. 

The ll.e'r wa.s crowle 1, all p-oifica coinuiiuglir.g, aqd it almott 
seemed as if we should liave physical violence. 

But Mr, Asqnith saved the situation. He sat with his coUeagoeft. 
calm, the embodiment of the ordered traditions which have made of the 
House of Commons so noble an exemplar of Parliamentary prestige. 

A torrent of oliloqny swept over (ho Liber.al leader as the Torioa 
filtd past him alum; tin- bouchci oppoMitp. Wiiat the iusulta wore it 
was impossible to d.atiuguisli, but they Ivft him unmoved. 

The restraint of Liberals and Labour members was perfect — a 
splendid achievement under intense provocation. 

When the mass of Tories had left, tlie Prime Minister quietly 
rose. That was tlte signal for miaHtorialiats. They sprang kp fta 
one man and gave the Liberal leader a great cheer, loud, long, sat- 
tained, waving handkerchiefs and order papers. And so it nndad. 
With what result? A Speaker defied; a Prime Miulstar covert wBA 
grossest insnlt; the House of Commons de.Uborately degraded by tha 
official opposition; coneiliatiun wrecked. 

The effect of the scene in the Honse yesterday is certala lb ba 
nnfaTOurable fur the Opposition in the conotry. So far it karbpiiii 
the prond boast of Koglishmen, irrespective o^arty or creed, tkal,. 
even daring the most aonte political crisis, the House of OovnuioilM^ ' 
nnlike the continental Legislative assembliee, would DeveclUi^ ll^ 
temper and that even the bitterest political opponent la gireii i fi^ 
hearbg and is treated with that true sporting spirit for wkii# 4|a 
British race is famous. Recently, howeTer, things have nrovad M|In^ 
wise and yesterday's scene is notable iu the fact that m 
thMr own Madera that Hie Opposition refassd to hear, . 

The Daitjf Nmoi in a forcible leading artiolu* oomiMiftjlM iqpaA 
yester^y'a “Rsibenkm and Rowdyism”, Mboeudk^^^^^H^ 
it was planned Iv Mr. Ronar Law br whMsr MyX Bdlak Lif, ii i|. 
often before, ailowad the mpsk noisy aa^^iinM h^ 
foHowbrs to dld|ate to htm, is a trifling < fotuii; 

torian of thia ehi^piorof svents may leift to oofMo. . ^ . i> ,|i'' 
may well be that the morning, as «inat uffhr il 








io ili« OptM>«{t{olr T«gnt for ik blander, if aot r^peoUnoe for e orirne. 
That irilf not «»re t)i«m from empbatio ooiidem nation at the handa 
«oC ereirf oitiaen who beHerea in deoeooj in pnblio life, and wjio uiider- 
etandf that eonoerted and premeditated disorder in tho House of 
OommoM lajrs the axe at the root of Parliamentarjr Qovernment and 
frM inatitotions. The people of these islands have been observing 
with growing disgust and uneasiness the steadj ctm version of the 
Unionist Part j to anarchism in its vultfarest and crudest forms. 
Yesterday’s display, when tl»o new Uniofiism crysullised into coarse 
abuse and thn atenluifi fl mg at Ministers and insults to tlio Speaker, 
should complete the process of ilUrninating tlie nation ...” 

The TirtiM al^o shows iU disapproval of tho methods adopted 
by the UnionisU yesterdfiy. In f lic course f)f u l ovlor this mornint» 
it goes on to say: “Unionists evlilonlly felt tiuU itiey were wastiutf 
time in assisting in such futile proceedings; they decided to stop them, 
and they had their way. We understand their ang**r, but are never- 
theless sorry that it took a form which bronglit them into o >r,6ict 
with tho authority of the Chair. Disorderly episodes have eonse- 
qaeoces which outweigh the immediate object in view. Tbey tend to 
destroy snch respect as remains for Parliament iu ihis coumry and 
throughout the Empire. The electorate does not like them: they 
bring no votes to the Unionist cause. While rully realising the 
exceptional circumstances, we should ha\e licer. glad if yesterday’s 
protest had been more decoious ” 

Eoyittak Enihusiasm for Turkev, 


According to the Cairo Correspondent of the Daily Mail 
the two Turkish airmen, Selim Hey and Kemal Bey, havo arrived 
at Cairo from Constantinople (after an oir tour of 1 ,.’)(>() miles). 
They snbsequenily proceeded to the Aorodroma (f* miles from Cairo) to 
fly before the public, wiio were admitted free. Enonnons crowd.s 
had gathered and there was great enthusiasm nnd an outburst of 
'furcophil feelings among the Egyptians, who continually cheered 
and ahoutoJ : * Long live the Sultan,” “ Long live Turkey.” 

This report is of partloulur interest as it couclusively proves the 
absolute iuaecnracy of the siatements that bad recemly appeared 
in the Tiniiis (witli which tho Daily MaU, curiously enough, 
» now incorporated) to th> effect that, as a result of Colonel 
Aaia Ali Bey’s trial at Constantinople, a widespread aoti-Ti'.rkisb 
feeling has developed in Egypt. Such statements, of course, hod not 
been made without any motive, as 1 have already tried to impress 
upon your readers iu my previous letters; but those, who were 
at all acquainted with the true Egyptian sentimont, had never for 
a atogla moment attached any impurUuoe to the veraiot^ given by 
the Time*. The Daily MaH has happily spoken the truth and 
ltd Cairo Cor respondent’s report would certainly convince even the 
most superfloial observer of the deep attacliment and genuine 
sympathy for Turkey which have always prevailed in Egypt. The 
bond of onion and devotion bctweci the Egyptian M i.dcm and his 
eo-religlonist in the Ottoman Empire ha.-! tuner been strougcr 
before — a simple yot hard fact which tho Timem and its compatriots 
have to face, in spite of their pretensiorv as to its oon-oxisteuce. 

Th* “Trwas” ahd thk “Dmlv Ticlkorai n”. 


An amaslng though nomewhai undignified e mf.rovmy has 
arisen between the Timei and tho Dult THcymph, (’he Utter 
newspaper, until a few days y.g'», had for scvcial y--ars reg.ilarly 
published a statement daily t.o the effect that its weekly ciroulation 
u largor, to the extent of half a millton copies, than that of any 
other penny murniog dally in the United Kingdonn. The nviuo- 
Uon in the price uf the Timtn in March last has evidently affected 
the popularity of this paper and so on Monday it had elightly 
modlSed its stokioraent and now simply contends itself with merely 
mcntiojHng that it has the largest circulation in the world. 

The Times has ohailenged the Teieyraph as to the truth of the 
etatemeot, which it chaiacterises os " erroneous and gi^tesque/’ and 
goee on to say that after the reduction in its price iu Marah it has 
uftdutdttediy enjoyed the largest oircnlation. Since tlie Tirm* ie 
now periodlcatly publiahing the exaet number of its issues actually 
eoh) from month to month, it oalled u^xm itr contemporary to do likewise 
in brdtr to let the public have au opportunity of realising the accuracy 
lOf ite ataftemeot. This the has promptly done and on 

Wlin^ay its iwedeii were authoritatively informed, by means of the 
•oluat number of copies sold, that so for at any rate the sale of this 
lobrnel is larger than that of the Timen. 

Tbie keen advertising eontroversy between the two great jouniaU, 
uBwite bopui to feel, ia a<it lUc^y to enhanoe the prestige ef British 
journi^lBiit, and the jPwff ChuttU hae already earnestly apmled 
to jbo^ the wew that they have both pnbUefaed^theu 

reitS^we ^Is ol eaiee, to the ipatter dr(^ aadleave thett road^ 
' 4#; , £1^ .fmelr '499 


4e the eigwifioant 

the in (t# ever 

hf lo dsiis, It h^ nut hentatod 

I ia timleir de^ el a bent Qn/adtbrtiaMif Uealf 
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a great contemporary, ir. which so far ns the reading public oan 
judge on the strength of the authoritative figuros [mblished, the 
odds, or rather the foots of the oaee ”, are against it. 

One Would hove certainly o.xpectod tho national organ of Eagtand 
to have considered such a step as rather infii dig and to have 
abstained from initiating u quarrel with another newspaper ia 
London on such a feeble pretext. Oau it bo that Printing-House 
Sqnare has forgotten its past “traditions”? Let us hope not, 
or else tiie jotira.ilislio w >rM w miM l>e wieke.lly deprived of some 
of it.'* iiiiKst t'liiefliiiiiiii » iiud iiui'Hui.' sni-s that not mlVequeutly 
burst out — true to its pa^t traditions — »n the learned ooluvnns of 
tbiH nttiaanl journal of Ure.rt Britain! It would indeed be no loss 
than a oalainitj if in future w ' ft?‘e giing l » witimss the extraordinary 
ol the living ivit'i tlit! tinns an I acltially lalK)uriog 

to impress np m the jxildio iiibi 1 that it e ijoy.s the widsst. circula- 
tion and that it likewise enjo^'s tiie gre.iiost popularity iwnoagst 
all classes of people! Hitherto it used to bo.ast of the fact that 
its readers had always heeii the e,\e!asive and select p irtion of 
the e.nninunity! L>i*d Nn’tlirlifTu li.a.s fin.illy .sliattered the very 
lu.st fabric of tliis j ciriiars [> i.'.t traditions and the sui prising 
tiling about it i.s tlml, in spite of the loss of tho prestige of the 
Times, neithbi* tho Tliainos nor the Ganges has been set on 
fire. It is bard to Indieve tiiat, though tlie u ituinof journal of Great 
Britain can now be iictti iU} bought for a copper and though it is being 
evidently conducted by its new owners in a spirit antagonistic to 
its cberislied ir.tuliions and it.s aucustomed lofuues.s, aud 

notwiihsiundiup; the successive id ovs that have be»m lately adminia- 
tored t(* the prcsiigii of the Ti>ne< the “Voice” of British publie 
opinion — the Briiish Emp re and the Universe, for tho matter of that* 
are still existing and are likly to exist ! 


Our Constantinople Letter. 


iStamboul, 14th May 1914m 
Rb-orexino ok Ottoman Pakriamrnt: .Sreboh kkom the Thornk* 


Tho Otto'ii.an pHrlianioiit, was rr -oproid on Timrsday last- 


May) by his liniierial Majesty, our Indoved Khalifat. A brilliaot 
escort aceompanievl the Sultan frotr. bis palace at Dolma- Baghoha 
to the Houses of Barliainent at Fouad<)ukli. 

'riie speech from the Throne cannot fail to make a deep and 
favourable impression on the O.toma.i nation. It touched ou the 
priocii/dl evonU whioU have taken place since tho closing of Parliaraeiit 
on 5tb August 1012, The Italian war, tho revolutionary crisis, th* 
suffering and di.ntres.s of tho whole Ottoman nation, the cruel 
captivity so pathujlly and coKagemisly borne by the Ottomau 
prisoners of war, the gallant re.sistance of the troops at TchaUlja 
where they repeatedly drove back th': violent attack.* of the enemy» 
tlv C'l'ira 'c and i';i laiMtici >>!’ t!i,i t, ’it >p.! when assailed by disease 
and huiigor, tins glu.’iuus deft'oee of the beseigei towns by tlm 
Ottoman soldiers — all these (irovcd that the nation still possessed the 
game virtu'^s which had distinguished their forefathers. The 

courage, the discipline, tho prompt action which signaliaed 
the rc-tuking of Adrianopio aud the efforts of those who 

laboured to inspiie tho sentiment, uf security and confidenoe 
in the tiriti'I of t!:e n.it.i:.n arc. t.'i b •. rnuiMuliercd with pride. The 

spoccli fioin tlu*. TliroMc then expressed a strong desire for a pacific 

solution of the (slanda question and cooiinued that the refonne. 
in the interior are to be aiibmitlod to severe control and inspeu- 
tioQ go as to insure public gocurily and tranquility along with 
economical dovelopmcut. Tlic concessions granted to Franco for 
the construction of railways and ports will give new life to the 
provinces and so improve the immense resources of the Oltomaii 
Empire. Whilst regaining her credit and developing, in peace aud 
security, llie natural resource.* of her soil aud sub-soil, Turkey will 
not forget to repair the losses and misfortunes sustained by her 
military forces. The speech then appealed to the nation to gecood 
the fifforts of the Ministers of War aud Marine in increasing the 
strength of tho Ottoman Army and Navy. 

A few days ago, when at the National Defeuoe League, I had the 
pleasure of mooting and converging with Halil Haiid Bey, ex- 
Ottoman Consul General at Bombay. He spoke with great eathosiaum 
of his stay in India and of the developement, social, inteUeotual and 
commercial, among onr Mohamedan brothers there, also of the warm 
welcome he Intd received on every occasion. Of Mr. Mohamed AU of 
the Cornradti and his unselfish work the spoke iu the highest terms 
of praise. 

“ It is any ill wind that blows nobody an good,” so runs the 
old proverb. ThU maxim finds an application here in Turkey. Siooe 
the Balkan war a real aotirity among onr Mohamedan population 
has mantfesled kselL High fanotionaries of State have given up their 
poete to devote tketr energies and means to industrial and 
oommerdal euteurpriee. Already in Constantiple has been formed an 
iaviociattoa of Turkish mercliauts whose aim is to assure thederelope- 
meDt of OMstiieroe. We can now reasouably hope that a brUliani 
Mwa sMMite tfew Otloman Empire. 

H. Said, fitMoosTAXu 




TKeX!^iink.' 


nTEATtTi 


Thfci, M w* hw iw^ w*|i • mMt 0 r-«tr«ke of goaiai» *lw it 
Tripdi nor tb« Bulkftoiiy neiUior PrrwJ* oor Morocco, nrllhw 
pore nor CelontU wonld pf«roke Ibe tW« laleit p*^ 

»t Knreoht wm bound to do it. Dr. Miocene’s Q«r*o een only ^o* 
reed by the Uterete, but Mr. Greenfield’s latest * Ha4H$" concerntnjf 
the Prophet of IsUm can be seen aa • morlng pictare by all _ alike. 
Beally this MtMaalraan fanatic knows how to rouse the reiigioi^ 
passions and fanaticisin of his co-religionists insitite of all the aoth- 
dotes pntrided bv the creator of the ‘‘Indian Peril.^* The Depn^ 
Commissioner who siiggestM merely dep*>rtstion is a very milk-end- 
water sort of District Oflioer. The least which this fiend deservea 
is being hanged, drawn and quartered and then flung into la cauldron 
of boiling pitch. If tin's sort of nauiby-pattiby disposition oontiouee 
to show itself in onr District Magistrates when dealing with such 
wicked atid vile plotters, we are afraid, we shall hare to send 
them to the BalkniiM to learn somHliiug of the art and science 
of making the punirtliiuent Ht the crime. 


'Tun Hon. the Chief Gommli^sioner of Delhi made a very huroorons 
s|)eech after a masonic banquet at Delhi last January 
The “Plot". blit concluded it with an unexpected sorionsness by 
referring to the need of masonry in such a country 
ae India where people wefe divided into many creeds and 

at such a time when, according to Mr. Ilniley, some miMrhief-makers 
were trying to ronse their religions psHNions and prejudices. Slill more 
recently a District Olficer in tlie Unitrd Provinces communicated 
to an acquaintance the terrible State secret that Government had 
an eye on a certain [lerson who was every day accnmulaling against 
binisrlf ail the materials for a deportation !>y working npon the 
religious feelings of Indian MussRlmsns. Well, even if we haven’t 
discovered this arch-fiend, wo have discovered a good deal 
of “the Plot” (with apologies to the Tory Pres,s of London) 
irtid possibly one of the many fellow conspirators. It appears 
thfit this arch-fiend Induced Italy to “ annex ” Tripoli and 
Imtflher the Araba on the Oasis in 1011, at the same time 
parsnading Lord Kitchener to declare ihe “neutrality” of Kgypk 
and Sir Kdward Grey to lnok the otlier way. Siihserpir utly this 
awfnl peraon arranged a coup in India hy hriiiKing the (iovernment 
of India round to annul tlie Partition of Bengal on ihe grouod 
that Indian Mussalmans were “loyal and contented” — the last thing 
Upparently that Government wanted them to l>o Not satisfied with this 
proTocation, he arranged for tlie hoinbardineut of the Holy Sepulchre 
' Iniaiu Rixa at McKhed, the hanging of Persian diviot» and the 
Boasian occufsition of Nortlmrn Persia. Even Morocco could not 
espape the vile machinations of this wretch and he handed over 
tlM Moors to the civilizing influence of French p tuHration jmcijiqiui. 
This nbiquitoiis rascal then visited t})« Court of every HaJkao 
Prince and arranged the massacre of half a inillion Turks, 
men, women and children, and while inducing 8ir Edward Grey 
to remain as silent as a grave, jn‘rsuaded many other English 
Ministers to utter the most silty and wicked things including 
the futile threats of the Prime Minister at Birmingham after 
hia etiually foolish assurances of tlie truits of victory to the victor 
tA the Guildhall, Then this vile pars m retraced iiis steps towards 
Ifidin aud his hand was oiica more visible when he destroyed 
• iBOnque at Oawnpore and exerted his influence with Mr. Tyler for 
Ihn aliooving down of old men and children that grieved over the des- 
trtNltton of that mosque. Even the Lieutenant-Governor of tlie 
l^vinoa was coui(*elltKl to discover that although in nine oases out 
«( ten he would gladly comply with the reqnesU of Ids Tainqdar 
IHnndSt this was tifb tenth. This imp of mischief hooame so fond 
of polling down m(>>ques, that one near ilie Kidderpurc Docks at 
Onloatta was damaged and many dedicated to the god of destruetion, 
heaiden those of .Agra, HMpur and Dslla that were demolished 
«om|detely, and wa have rcas ui to Udievc that he has sruns band 
in Um invention of a new Quran. But his latest handiwork is a 
iniatier-stroka of ganiiis as tire i illowing telegram would aliow > 

A oa«o of ecnriderablB iutftiHHi tf) Malioiacdiois, iH»t only tn Stwl 
but throughout Indio, luu* (H*nu* before the City Magistrate of 
Karachi, ft sppeiu‘s that during iIuh wvok the proprl'.rtor of 
the “Pic.|.itr« Karaclii, has boon exhibiting a film 

entitlod “Aiiai.” The nitu depiuts an imaginary episode in 
the life of the Holy Pfopbat (Mahomed) Acooitilng to the 
story thrown upon the aereen the I’rophot was in love with 
a bwatiful woman named ^iika. tiic wife of one of hts 
generals oamid Asiitt. Following cl<isoly the stoi7 of David 
aud Bathahehn as uarratod in Uie dUrisUau Bible, the Prophet, 
in order to get rid of her hddMWid, sent AAm to the wars, 
where he waa\rontttoil to having boon' killed. Whereupon the 
IVophet preassd bis attentions uigm the widow, who repulsed 
him. Kindly the long lost husbai^ tnroed up, and surmonuh* 

' fng all the wlios of his wife's lover oaitied her off in trinmph. 

It is alleged that some Ifahomsdaii laambers of the audience 
at lb« Picture Pahice protested Mafesi what they regarded aa 
• blasphemous exhiUtiou, but no heed was paid to them. 


Tins I.S “the Plot”, and who shall say that this is not worse than 
« ^ . the worst of which Mr. Winston Churchill id 

borne VfuestiOQS capaiJe? But if like Bengali juries, acoordUig kd 

Pertinent and j ^ our benign Government is not 

Impertinent. going to believe in the guilt of this roan, then, 

may we hope, that it will utirsvel tlie mystery of the Karaclii Picture 
Palace film? Will it not ask Mr. Groenfied to explain for the benefit of 
seventy million Miissalman why it was that he selected an already 
distrsughtcommunity for bis brutal je-^it Thes Prophet of Idam has been’ 
maligned by every ‘trafficker in 8 >als'* who has dealt with hie life witb 
a view to make cspifal out of it for Ohristiauity. Tiie Prophet’s many 
marriages are a peipetual theme for the dii>pbiy of the coarseness and 
prurience of Christian evangolisis, and this has eone on uninterrupted- 
ly for thirteen hundred years. M’as not “Histi>ry” romantic enongh 
that an admitted romance Is now being resorted to for the purfiose 
of vilifying a holy juTsonality of whom it could be said with greater 
justice than that of any otlier man : 

Whatever record leap to Hglit 
He never shall be sli lined. 

If all that Mr. Greenfield desired was to make his Picture Palace 
rival the attractions of sucii tlieatres as tl e Bishop of Kensington has 
recently denounced, and improve upon those of Mias .Viand tUlen, 
may we net ask if civilized Paris and f^ondon could not 
fitrnish the material for witicli the arid desert of Arabia has 
been explored ? Could not tlje proceedings of English Divorce 
Courts supply all the para[»hernalia for Mr. Greonfi.’ld's films? We 
should have thought that even the rt)yal houses of Europe would have 
acteti on their ancient motto of twhlemf. oblige. And if an oriental 
niiise-en-i*cenc was «n almdute necessity, wo should he surprised if Simla 
would u<»t have sent its latest plain tale from the hills or a depart- 
mental ditty suitehle for the occasion. We have a faint rexnlieotion 
that there lived once upon a time in Lahore a young English journalist 
of the name of Uudyard Kipling who imagine, I the Last Trump 
blowing on Hiirnai, and shuddered and tiiought he would not lik« 
to be tiie man who sent Jack Brown to Quetta. Oti looking into 
the matter a little more closely, we would not be surprised if the hero 
of Mr Greenfield’s film, “Aziiu” is our old friend Jack Brown 
in disguise. But a truce to this hauler. The matter is too seriout 
evtn for sarcasm, and if the Government does not know it already 
the Government had better know it now. We understand that the 
matter is s?i6 jud/cy and all that we have written U based on the 
telegram we have reproduceii. The detK’ription of the film in tlie 
complaint filed in Court allows the reality to be still worse. We 
await the result of the legal proceedings against Mr. Gre^fieldt 
and wo are sure Mie Musaalmsns of Karachi, and for the 
matter of that tlm Mussalraaos of India, would preeerye Urn 
same correct attitude that they have hitherto maintained in thie 
connection. But the matter is not a stray incident wliieb eaik 
be aatcied by a Law Court. Governmeiit will have to satisfy ui thtft 
the recent spueolt of the Bishop of Calcutta about Islam add' tbff ^ 
dealings of the Punjab Governmeot with M isiein re(iglAtta;|MHMys- 
are in noway connected with this affair. The Mussalmsns Itavd 
put up with a lot in recent year^, but it Is not wise statwioaikshifp 
to believe that 70 million inem'iers of a virile race cAn all laoMm 
like patience smiling on a moniiiuHOt in the face of repusated pjljovdoi- 
tion. The Hon. the Chief Commisiiooer of Delhi will luve to tkl^ of 
something m' ire solid Uian rnssoory to prevent the roniing/^ jmB- 

g 'lons pasidoQs and prejndioes and our kind friend the H P. 

ommissioner will have to devise eomti new bogey fbitewltb Id 
frighten his eayhal fsrrrfi/tf. 

It is saitsfaoiory to note that the ofreolar tsiwM ebaif ^ ifdt ': 

bythf GrtverttwtwAt Indlp oa tlie 
Modem Eduoitiofi* MoUm ottwosjtfhb'^Wtf '- ev^^ jftr iof pi ^ '.- 
Teapoitse from ieveBtl Iqint 
Speetal eommitthee to eoftddtr Mil eoidllMft 
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^k M^eid pfOTineam lome ifbtcli hare already aabmitted * 
w^ reooBiitM the report of tha coannittae appointed by 

the Bibar abd Orissa Oorerament has just been published. The 
eawmittee aegaiites the Boggestioo of providing an Irtiainio Faculty 
w'eoauection with the proposed Patna University on the grounds 
that ”the Islamic Faculty in connection with the Dacca Uuiversity 
me in the oatnre of an experiment and had not yet been sanctioned 
and ^at the Moslem Unirersity bad not yet reached the stage 
of fraition and it would bo imprudent for the Patna University to 
eater into oompetilion with it in any waj." We do not know 
what an ‘♦Islamic Faculty” is intended to mean. The provi.sioa of 
M alternative course of Islamic studies in tlie curriculum for the 
B. A. degree would naturally prove attractive to Moslem students 
provided it is so devised and proportioned aa to ensure to the 
boys an adequate grounding in modern snl)jects. In that case the 
CteatioD of an “ Islamic Faculty ” in connection with the Patna 
University, or with any other University for t!io matter of that, 
vronld be welcome. Such an arrangement would in no wise diminish 
the usefulness of the Aligarh University, but. on the contrary, 
would increase its attractiveness. Hut if an “Islamic Faculty” 
wmos an addition of a more adjunct to a modern University as 
a ooocession to Mussalraans for their love of their old learning, 
an adjunct that would be self-sufficing and have little organic re- 
IntiioD to the University teaching, then it must b( dearly understood 
, that Mnssalmans have no taste for such a luxury nor is Aligarh 
dreaming of such a stultifying thing as that. The committee makes 
various suggestions for the improvements (»f maktah'i. It is no dauht 
tnio that Mnssalmans on the whole prefer to (icnd their boys to 
mttkinbi instead of to primary schools, and the best course is to help 
ia improving teaching without impairing i.s essential features 

aa regards control and administration. The committee sug- 
gests that model mai’tahg should bo placed in central positions. 
It abo suggeeta that Mianji training schools should be replaced 
by Modem teachers’ training schools and recommends the grant 
stipends for trained teachers. These are very useful and practi- 
cal suggestions. Wo also entirely endorse the ci'.mmittee's rooom- 
wiendation that r/ialTa&soonfortuing to the departmental syllabus should 
btve the same claims on baml bodies as the primary schools. On tiro 
wubjeot of tMdrasaht the committee rocommeuds that a coarse 
ahouid be framed i with a view to encoiiragin,^ students who have 
Mai interest in Islamic studies and that one Government Mixdraaah 
should bo established at Patna. A European ^.cholar of eminence 
is recommended for the prinoipalship of the Madrmah, and it is 
abo agreed to send a qualided Heharee scholar for training in 
Iioroi»e for the post of superintendent ,(d the jlfadraAo/t. The emn- 
iniice has rejected the suggestion to appoint an Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction to be in special charge of Moslem education. 
W« regret we can not say that the committee was well-advised 
ii« this decision. Throughout India the four chief educatt(/nal 
wwds of Mussaloians are Moslem educational Inspectors, Moslem 
tewcbeiv, liberal facilities for ihe ediieatlon of poor Moslem students 
and a^quato provision for Islamic studies LOoludiDg religio«is 
iwatrnctioD. In every province efforts should he made to devise 
preciical measures with these needs prominently in view. XbA^Bihar 
• 1 ^ Onsaa eonvmitU'e has failed to grasp * of strengthening 

the inspoet'rng staff with an effe^vw element. In other 

tespeota its snggAatiems are both useful and practical, and we 
(rast the prcvinctal Government will take early steps te carry 
ibeta into efifect. As regards an effective idciease in the number 
of Moelem teachers and Moslem edncatiuDal ns)iectors, the Govern- 
wf India circular has already emphasised its importance, and we 
Inist the provincial Goveruraent with do all that is necessary 
an this direction. 


Own innst live and learn. The Pioneer a remarks about the 
attempts to ‘‘boom ” the NatkinoUst Volnn- 
Ijive attd Lnarn. 8‘>*^**d practical atlvke * to all whom 

it may concern.” The Pioneer is not going to 
make tlw; “grievooe mistaKeol the Home lUdical papers in laughing 
the Ulstct Vofenteers ” by remarking that “ there is some- 
theatrical and niflodramaiic about these warriors of 
Devlin.” It therefore provides the Nationalists with the recipe 
^ a successful revolt. “ In these days,” says the Pioneer^ “battles 
**^nnot be won by mere bravery.” (Not even that of the PioneePa 
Issco, Kanbai Lall Dult, we presurre.) “It is training, organisation, 
above all leading which turns the scale.” Then 
lllibws a description of the rebellious activities of Ulster and 
Ike pvnise of the “distinguished General” — an Anglo-India General, 
ll^emembered — ^^at their head. After this comes the appraisement 
4if Iho Utatidnallst YolOntvere. “For several decades Homan Catholic 
has hren ,mbte or less In open opposition to the Government, 
taken the form of secret societies, 
morditri, cnltl^maiming and^hoycotting. Katnraliy 


•ff^t tipdo Gpveziuaent. UUt^ 1m 


*‘shoum in two yeare how rmatance to what is regarded as legal 
**tyranny ought to be arranged, .... Its effect upon 
“Government has been very marked indeed. Very late iti the ^y 
“the Nationalists have seen' that this is the right wag to do thirds, 
“and they have frankly pirated their rivalsV'dcatf. . . Di ill and 

“discipline us a means of resistance are a vast ituprovement on the 
“time-honourod policy of shooting land -rds and policemen from 
“behind hedges.” Every terrorist in India must la* imim^ sely beholden 
to the Pioneer for this instruction caleuUicd lo make “tlie com- 
pleat rebel”. It has for long been a pioneer of uni'uocessl’ul of servility 
to Indians, and we congrattilate it on turning over a new leaf and 
becoming a pioneer of sncceesful sedition. Well, whosoever wants an 
effective rebellion must catch the rebels young. Now, who’s for a corps 
of Hoy Scouts in every school, with a p-*nsi(.ricd sepoy as Scout 
Master, and a retired llesaldar Major aa lmlia’« General Richardson 
in organising India’s Volunteer.s to resist “what is regarded as legal 
tyranny”? • 


Wb are glad to note that, as expected, the lion, Mr. A. K. Fazal 
liuq, the new Honorary Secretary of the 
The Bengal Presidency Bengal Presidency Moslem League, has 
Moslem League. earnestly cotnmeuced the work of making 

the Bengal League something more than a 
mere name, which it had become alter the rosignuliou of Mr. Sultan 
Ahmad from the office of Joint Honorary Secretary some three years ago. 
Along with a bulletin, which wo piDlish elsewhere, he sends us the fol- 
lowing note: — “The Bengal Presidency Moslem League was formed 
“with a view to represent the cause of the political advancement of the 
“Mnssalmans of Bengal, and its existence can only be juslitied when 
“the members of the community throughout the Presidency extend 
“their help and co-operation and take an active pari and interest 
“in all its affairs. It is to be regretted that the operations of 
“the League have so long been mainly ooufined to Calcutta and no 
“rognlar attempts seem to have hitherto been made to make it the 
“truly representative political organisation of the Mnssalmans of 
“Bengal. U is ultimately the public with whom and for whom the 
“League exists. The days wheti as association could be started, (lounced 
‘ and worked by individuals have passed away. With public 
“opinion becoming a factor in Indian politics, public opinion expressed 
“through the League must more aud more tend to bo the true index 
“of the opinion of the public. The political activities of the Mussal- 
“mans in India began only in lyOO, and very little has been 
“aocomplinhod towardis generating the spirit of a living interest in 
“(KiliticH among Bie Mnssalmans in general. Sucli a state of affaire 
“must perforce he the accumulated fruit of years’ work, but in the 
“meantime efforts should bo made to induce the public to take a 
“watchtul interest in all the affairs of the Lengue, In order, 
“therefore to create sucri an interest in the affairs of the League 
“among the Mnssalmans of Bengal, and with a view to keep the 
“general public always informed about the real and internal working 
“of the League and to give them opportunities to study, discqsa 
“and criticise its affairs, it has been decided to issue beoeafurlli 
“periodical builelins from the office of the League to be published in 
“the newspapers.” A very good resolve too, and may the Hon. Mtan . 
Mohamed Shall take a lesson from Bengal ! 


“New Light 
on the Quran.’* 

letter was not published. 
2Vmes-like ! We shall 


Wr publish below a letter sent to the Times for publication by Khwaja 
Kanial-ud-Din Salieb on the snbjeot of the 
muoh-advertisod “discovery” of some manu- 
scripts which are supposed to throw new 
light on the text of the Quran. I'he 
No comment is necessary. It was so 
sht^rtly deal with the whole Isubject 
in detail and see what this “discovery” amounts to. The Khwaja 
Saheb’s letter is as follows: — “Sir, — It reall r amnsed mo to read what, 
“appeared in your columns of 25th April nnder the above heading. It 
“speaks of some discovery made at Cambridge as to certain variants- 
“and inUTpolations found in the text of the Quran by Dr. Mingana 
“on the authority of some MS8. I need not say anything at present as 
“tf» the reliability of the MSS., but what has Ivceu selected by 
“the writer in your columns as a specimen of the alleged inter- 
“pol.ation is not a happy choice. It hardly brings any credit 
“to the scholarly attainments of Dr. Mingana if he is really 
“responsible for it. It is said that ‘the 85 pages which Dr. Min- 
“gana has deciphered show at least 35 variants, and the omission of 
“four interpolations, most of them being decided improvoments Qu 
“Zaid’s text. For instance, Sura 1 7 begins ‘ When we knelt (not 
“when we blessed ) round the Harem.* One with an ordinary 
“knowledge of Arabic could not have selected (his verse for the 
“advertisement of his discoveries, and 1 would a Wise Dr. Mingana 
“to think twice before be hazards his reputation as Professor of* 
“Semitio lataguages in the seminary at Mnsal for 13 years. 
*^To 'find variants in the reading of the Quran is not a new di»- 
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Hie Ci^mrade. 




“<5>><fdry. I m»f nflpj’il/ O'. ‘flth Tn»if* virimt koowo 

“to ai (ro'tt tko V'jry f»f I^^^iO. Bit li9 gboal*! re* 

“iBfHnVer thitttie viru i'l til's Qr»a h»r»» g >t a sigaifijanae 
“q[Uifco diiTereat Ut n tlu'^ i » tha Bi >1'J. Toare are ten different 
“reading! of r»ri m in u .*. v-3rsei, b it ui« in c inlnel only to the pro* 
“(ioaaiatioo anl rAnn.i vi in vow.jl-(>>intti of certain w ird! in the 
“text, ft in rfwia^ t> ,»r >vinci»li'i'n an i doe! not aifect Ui3 meaning. 
“For iaataace, tin co n /iMcmg of e/ery chapter in the Qaran, 

‘‘tHiially tran^ila!/'? 1 in ‘In the name ^if G oJ, the moat 

“cotopBMionate, «w.,' lia/e got eiino eight difforent readings, I 
“gir« thnv^ of th im Ime:— t) BiamilU hirrahmi nirrahimi] 
‘•(^) Bisrmll i liirn I Q! n xiva'Vff/i i; (c) BismilU hirraliina nurrukimu. 
“Tne i* >:i jl’i ill! 'p irtton of the first verse of the opening chapter of the 
“Qir.m has got throe well-known variants: (a) Malike yomiddeen; (A) 
“M ilake yomiddsen; (c) Mallifco yomid leetl^ but they do not affoct the 
“msatiing. In order t > appreciate the mistake presumably made by Dr. 
**M:iigana* in the si-oiliel irilerp ilation, one should first know 
“tliw character of AraOic writing. liie vowtd-poinU are never 
“given in any word, hot if nocissary they arc given not in the 
•‘body bnt on the margin of the words. They are usually shown 
“when the writing is miant f-ir a stranger or beginner of the 
“language. For illnstrutiou 1. take three i‘ousoQa'.)t letters B.U.K. 
“They will hare different readings by the change of vowel-points, 
“as for example : Jhiraka, liurkd, Hark, Burke, Hurki, and so 
“forth. In the Arabic writing we will find only B.H.K., bnt the 
“context will enable ns tp read it witli tiie required vowels. Bo- 
“fore tbe spread of Islam, in the non-Arabi(i nations the Quran 
“also wai written witliout any vowel-pointi.; but when non- Arabic 
“speaking nations needel the Book the text in the days of Yusaf 
“bin Htijaj was given these points. With this in view the alleged 
“interpolation of Dr. Mingana will not appear so to ynir readers. 
“[ first give the translation of the whole of the 1st verse of Sura 17 
“in question, in the words of Id id well : ‘f/'dioo/ be h Him who 
“carried hin eervant htf ni-jht p o7i the mrred temple, of Mecra to the 
“temple that iemore remote, whose precinct we hare hlessei, that we might 
“shew him of oar eigne !' The verse contains the word Itdratnn, wliioh 
“means *W!^ hlesee l,’ hut real it as Baraknu and it means ‘we knelt.’ 
“In the ancient text we (iul only IlrJcn i without vowel-points and 
*‘cumiii as I have explained above. One may road it li'bukna (wo 
“blessed) or B irakn x (wo knelt) as he i.s advised by tiie context or 
“common -aensc, Tu'We are v.irioui reason'*, graurnatical and 
“others, which do not allow us to read it nihorwise than as 
“if'ii-afcnd (wo blessed). Tbcy will bo onumoratod on the apjioarancc 
“of Or, Mingana’s book; Imt even the use of ordinary common 
“sense would induce one to reject l.)r. Mingana’s reading. Tt 
“is not man who says “we blo.ssed” (or Jcnolt round) tlie precincts 
*“of the temple, but God. 'I’o say of God as kneeling round a 
“temple is an absurdity and gross insult to the M w'eni conception 
“of God God may bless a temple, but not kneel before it. It 
“is decidedly anything hut an improvement on the text. Dr. Miugana 
•perhaps takes “we” (we knelt or hlc'isadf for man and hence 
“the error. If by simply reading Bvaknu iii'itead of Bdrakna 
“he jump* upon a discovery, h« need not trouble iiimself in 
“decipherlag the M S3. <Vny an cient copy of the Quran will mpply 
“him with hundreds of variants.” 


In ooa.'luling its comments on the oratory at the re.ovit OalcuUs Dinner 
held in London our esteemed cooterapo- 
The Text and Pioneer, says; “ f’ho Bishop of 

the Swmon. “Calcutta said a thing which no one elae 

“coivld have said so fitly when he remarked 
“that commercial K igiishmm supplied in th" task cornuiitiei to 
“Great Britain in lu lia ‘those qualifies of sf ra'glit, hou »urabU and 
“ ‘just dealing of which In ha stood Corel* in need.' chapter 

“could be written on thiR text, bit wo all ka>w what 11 in Lordship 
“meant, and we know that it is true.’* Heally the Pioneer apaaks in 
conundrums nowadays. The text is bef ore us a’i no doubt, but the serinon 
can be considered obvious only by the P'oneer and its rhentMt But if 
guessing w part of the game, m»v we h»/,ari fhe ri^riivk that the Sr, pre- 
man did preach tha sermon? Whether it did so fitly or not wa leave the 
PioMtr to decide. Ghafiug unior L>rd Ilarlinge’s well deserved 
rebuke about ‘ irrofrponsiWe statements made by interested per- 
aons,” the Stateman, represen titlve, we may presume, of that 

great exemplar of “etaighh Honourable and just dealing”, the 
oommeroial Englishman, repudiated the charge .if Calcutta com- 
mercial criticism being interested by wiying tliat it8 ollents “hare 
not lo«t a rupee by the transfer” and, carryirig the warfare into the 
enemy’s camp, wrote: “Lord Qardlnge and his Council hare been 
“conetderehle gainers. His Eseellency receives a considerable en-. 
' “tertaialng allowance. How much has been saved by the ait- 
“tennat^ hospitalities of Delhi f ICemben of Ooaodil »rs 

**paid an absurdly high salary to eompensate tham for the 


•‘expeosiveoesi of Oakutta. What rent are they pUyiiig in Hulhif 
Is this an epitome of the “chapter” to which the Pioneer refw? If sa. 
may we remind the Gorem oeot of India that they are not beneath 
“hatred or contempt”, and that if the Statesman e remarks “are Ukelj 
“or may have a tendency direcfly .... to bring into . . * 

“contempt .... the Government established by law i* 
'‘British India”, in the words of that vaie mscum of Indian journaliate, 
tlie I*res.s Act, those of tlie Pioneer tio cvuuof, escape the widespread 
net of “ . . . . indirectly, w letlier by infereuce, suggestion, 

“allnslou, metaphor, impiic.*tion or otherwisie.” We can weU uUder- 
stand the Stufeemane “disirttertHlod” lament at the loss of rent from 
the G ivernm'jut of India officiaU who were compensated by absurdly 
high salaries for the expensiveuess of Calcutta, though Calcutta, ac- 
cording to the Statesman, did not, by some curious system of book- 
keeping, lose a single rupee by the transfer. We can understand still 
better its still more “disinterested” wail at the attennated hospltalitica 
of Delhi, for snobbishness is no sin a<x)ording to the Metropolitan’a 
decalogue, and in no way lowers the ethical reputation of the oom- 
raerciul Englishman whether he he a City Alderman at home or a 
jut«-M>«//aA abroad. But why need the Pioneer complain of the al- 
tennated hospitalities of Delhi ? One of its editors is always at D^ld 
nr Simla, and surely the Government of India have not forgotten 
the Persian poet's recipd for sewing up the mouths of some ef God’a 
creatures. 


Thk establishment, some weeks ago, of the Egyptian Chamber af 
Commerce has been commented upon in very 
The Egyptian favourable terms by the Gorresjxmdeots of 

Chamber of several English papers. It has been hailed oa 

Commerce. • of the awakened interest among the 

Egyptians in regard to the growing commercial 
importance of their country. The reports are practically unanimoaa 
in their views about the value and utility of this step and about 
the high business qualities and character of the Egyptian mer- 
chants, both Moslem and Copts, who have taken the lead in 
the matter. A distinguished Egyptian was said t«i have gone 
to Italy as a representative of tlie Chamber with the object of 
creating greater facilities for comin-ircial intercourse between the 
two countries. All accounts, in fine, agree in their estiroatee 
both of the need of such a Cliamher and of the capacity, earnestnoM 
and higl» business training tof the men who have organised 
it. And yet “a correspondent” of the Capital thinks that no prac- 
tical good would come otit of the organ isai ion. He says that front 
its iifitiatioii the Chamber was paralysed “by the aggressive attitnde 
the Mohamedan nicmliers took up toivards the Copts.” It cim, 
of course, do no violence to the spirit of onr Calcutta contemporary 
if its correspondents are occasionally eager to claim a prerogative of opi- 
nion in all commercial matters. But this correspondent goes on better 
and qniotly assumes the tone of an authoritative expert on the psycho- 
logy of races and creeds, flo delivers himself thus: “To the Moslem 
“of the Neat East, nothing is secular. His political, commerciat 
“and all other hleas are intimately associated with his religitm. 
“The one cannot lie divorced from the other. To hho, Turkey ip wok 
“Turkey or Egypt Egypt. He has no country — only the area bounded 
“by his religion. The Moslem of Egypt, though he is indigenous tb 
“the country, and his forebears througli generations have been reared: 
“there, feels he is more akin to the Turk, or the Central Afn<!na 
“negro tlwm he is to the Copt, au Egyptian subject, or to the Syrinn, 
“a Turkish subject. With the two former he has the affinity of 
“religion. With the two Utter, possibly some blood connection, bnt 
“that is as nothing. They are poles asunder. Their relii'ioa 'i» 
“different. The Moslem of Egypt has, therefore, t)« 0 D quite oaable to 
“grasp the meaning <if an Egyptian Cliambor of CommeroO— an 
“institution dealing purely with commorciai economics and ,j|pBtg«tbd 
“to assist purely indigenous firms irrespective of the religiun of 
“proprietors. A Moslem Chamber he could have anderstohd iuid 
“been enthusiastic about, but to be called upon to legislate oommer- 
“cially with people of another religiou os confrAree, even if for the 
“good of his fatherlaod, has been beyond him.” Mach of the tmptUd 
sneer of this deliverance is a Moslem’s pride and glory. ha# 

never sought kinship through the accidents of geogtaphy gnd 
ethnology, Mis ereed has revealed to him profoaadhr af- 
finities of the spirit, wliipli recognise no esmh Mkh 

as colour or race and bring man and mao Into real, vftnl hirinany'.el 
thonght and feeling. StfH, however, IsUm dore not presbHhe 
religions exclosiveaess. It U not a set of abstrose dootrioss sahtiy 
designed in the shape of a metephysieal Ifhyeiath, afor ate ite idhida 
a sort of spiral stwroaee leadUg op ip' 

History teems with examples of Hassath|ahi hai^g iiidtish^ 
ob^ope^tioo with thehr noa-Modem thf QU^rial, 

dveitre toil of life. The oorrespoad^t of the oaly Psieff % 

host of preado-pMlosophsrs who h{k l^bPophy akd ai| bhsy ' 
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Tike CoQurade. 



and fallow geoMraliiiea about ihinga tiiat asoally He beyoa<? 
their barrow xaeatal kea. Wo hare no quarrel wit^ a tribe that knowa 
the price of everything and the value of nothing. The Leouier of 
Allahabad quotes the ridiculous effusion of tlie correspondent of 
the Capital with cousiderable satisfaction and traces through it 
■*‘a close family resemblance to the atiitude of Mobamadens in India 
■“ towards the Hindus and public quesiioas.” If the /,ea«ier means 
thereby that Indian MuHsaluiaus, too, Uko every true Moslem 
in, Kgypt and elsewhere, are not groping hopelessly in a 
spiritual fog, it is right. It will cure ilu*. Leade.rH vanity a good 
deal to place the oonclu*fioQs of Mr. Gait on llindiusm in his second 
paper on the Censn.sof India side by side with the remarks of Capital * h 
correspondent about the Mussalniaus. indiau Mussalmans are not 
ashamed of being Mussalmans, and are thankful to think that they are 
not perpetually harassed by an acute necessity of deliuiug their faith by 
solemn conference As regards ineir attitude towards Hindus and 
public questions, well, the Leader can not presinnably be in doubt about 
this when it regards it quite cf^ai* “that the lo-cd for the lliudns to 
organise themselves for the protection of their interest is as imperative 
as ever.*’ How didicult it is to hide the cloven hoof of separatism 
under the verbiage of uationlisoi on Congress platforms. 


At the annual meeting of the Church Missionary Society at the 
Queen’s Hall in London in the first week of 
' OoM or Crcfccnt ? May, Dr. Lefroy, Bishop of Calcutta, discassed 

the problem of Mohamedau evangelisation and 
the splendid possibilities and hopes which presented themselves in con- 
nexion with it if only the Church would rouse herself in some kind 
of adequate measure and tackle the work in real earnest. The problem, 
aaid the Metropolitan, had never received a tenth part of the attention 
its importance demanded. It was a case of the. Cross or the Crescent; 
there could l.re no neutrality, according to the Bishop, between 
the two; one or the other must conquer. The only sound 
method of Cbristian defence against the onward march of 
Itohamedauism, said Dr. LeiTuy, must be that of attack, the 
Clruroh throwing itself heart and sonl inti the great cause, 
winning the Mohamedau world to allegiance to Christ. We are sure 
this will be highly interesting reading to Indian Mussalman-s, May 
wo also hope it will bo equally instructive? First the Kikuyu Con- 
forenoe, then the Sunday School Convention and now the Right Rever- 
end Bishop of Calcutta’s cheerful jtrospect of an “attack". Bishop 
Lsfroy’s “Mutcular Chrisiianitv" is a notable feature, and this frontal 
attack is characteristic of him. Possibly Islam has little to fear from 
such charges, wliich like that of the Light Brigade, may be “magnificent 
but not war” if the usual methods of ^vangalization adooted by Chris- 
tian Missionaries in Moslem lauds be kept in mind. What .Islam has 
to fear moat are “the tlankiug mover,i(?nt.s.” Dr. Mingana’s “Quran” 
and Mr. Greenfield’s latesv “lladeos" are to be feared much more than 
Bishop Lefroy’s sermons. When <»ur Paurphlet Case was being 
argued at Calcutta, the learned Advocate General bad condemned the 
Macedonia Pamphlet chiefly, almost solely, on the ground that a sharp 
antltliesis appeared to him to have been drawn VreLween the Cross and 
the Crescent. Of course, Mr, MorUm had pointed out tliat the antithesis 
wa$ non© of the i’urk’s creation, but was tl:o handiwork of King 
Ferdinand and his A dies, lie conld have gone furtlicr and said that 
while at least throe Crasados had been waged against Islam by Christen- 
dom, not onedehadooflld be traced in history In which the entire Moslem 
World combi nol in the same manner again.st Christianity. 
Islam ha« always believed in defence not defiance. TTiw Hon. the Advo - 
-cate-Oeueral of Bengal is within th'» dioctwc of the Bis’nop of Calcm-ta 
and he would, we trust, note with interest the sharp antitheaia 
draFA hy th® Right Reverend Bishop between the 
Crumt and fhe OreiKjent. Of course, there is no neutrality 
hatweeu the two, at least not betwtHjn the Unity of Islam 
a»d the Trinity of the Nioene Creed. No Mussalman could indeed 
debtor neutrality. Quo or other must conqc-r, and tJie Mussal 
man is sure m his mind which it i^ going to, ’oe. 
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Dr, Refroy’a “method of Christain defence” is characterstic of the blessed 
meek ihiit shall inherit the kingdom of the earth. He must needs attack. 
But what weapous? Tlmse of the body, as in the Balkans ? Or 
MnM whkA even an auti-elerical Government such as the French 
io Algiers and Tunis where the Hsj is being prohibited 
IMIW, » H dealared td t®?** French sobjeota who drink 

oaWty the cao-can into forces of disloyalty, austere in 
awi leaiUg OoA oolyt What did Mr. Asquith say? Yes, yes, 


The Comrade. 


Dignity or Impudence ? 

To most Mussalmans Etawah has two threat associations. It was the 
homo of the late "Nawah Mohsin-ul-Mulk Bahadur, that brilliant and 
most amiable, if unfortunately also a soinewliat weak, leader of 
the Mussalmans. And it is also the home of one of Nawab Mohsin- 
xil-Mulk’s greatest friends and most trenchant critic, Maulvi Bashir 
-nd-l)in Sabcb, editor of Al-Baehir, and the sole fonnder of the Etawah 
Islamia High School in as true a sense as Sir Byed Ahmad Khan wae 
the sole founder of the Aligarh College. Moulvi Bashir-ud-Din Saheb 
has enjoyed the universal respect of Mussalmans for close upOn » 
quarter of a cent.uy as a devoted worker in the cause of MoSsalmana. 
He may not have brought great intelleotual qualifications to hJa 
work, but he brought to it a persistence and an earnestness of 
character that so many of the younger men have lacked grievously. 
And he brought to it, what all Aligarh Old Boys particularly admiro 
in him, a devotion to Sir Byed Ahmad Khan that amounted almost 
to idolatory. Maulvi Basbir-ud- Din Saheb has rendered the Mussal- 
mans great service throughout his career as a journalist, particularly 
in putting up a valiant .fight in the days of Bir Antony MacDonnell 
for Urdu against tiie cncroaclimoDts of bigoted separatists who wiidi 
to boycott Utdu because it has heeu splendidly enriched by Mussalmans 
from Persian and Arabic source-. 

But while gratefully aukuowlo<lging these services and offering to 
him the tribute of well deserved praise for his high character, the pro- 
gressive section of Mussahaaos has painfully realised that with 
advancing age Maulvi Basbir-ud -Din Saheb has failed to “grow” in 
his views, whether on politics or on education. He has not yet 
realised that even the greatest of men hardly ever accomplish in 
their lifetime all that they desire, and that even if any of them does 
accomplish it, his lifc-woik may be the salvation of his own generation, 
but it cannot msurc the salvation ot succeeding generations, unlesa 
his success orsconiinue, extend and amplify his plans in accordance with 
the ever new circiMiistances as they arise from day to day. If some great 
statesman, educationtHt, or soldier continued to live far beyond the>^ 
psalmist’s spun of life and remained in the fullest enjoyment of hi» 
faculties to the last, can it be supposed that he would not alter and 
modify, and in soin.j cases -completely reverse, his earlier policies and 
plans at the dfotalion of changing circumstances? Even those who 
enjoy no such extraordinary longevity and youthful vigor of body 
and mind are oiTti men oon)[H<)lcd to retrace their steps and chaog<v 
their course, destroy wn.at they had built up and build again accord- 
ing to a different plan. The moment they cease to do so, rest assured 
they have shod not only the youth of the body but also the 
youth of the mind, and tliat althongli they may continue to live, 
they have ceased to gn.w. 

Sir Syed Ahmad’s own career illnstratee these obvious facts of life, 
and his greatest quality was that he took a longer view of things than 
his contemporaries and was of coarse never behind the times. WeD, 
Maulvi Bashir-nd-Din Baheb has mneb of the persistence of Sir Syed 
^ and an absorbing davolion to iiim and his ideals; but he will pardou 
ns if wo say that, unlike another devoted disciple of Sir Syed, namely, 
Mushtaq Husain, Viqar-nl-Mulk, he does not poesesa Sir Syed’s secret 
of pt!>r|>eLuai youth. It was given to Syed Ahmad Khan in his generation 
to locate the centre and find the radius. But his long life was not 
long enough — and no man’s life can ever be long enough — to doscribo 
the full circle of Moslem salvation, lie has, however, left for ns 
a large enough arc which tells ns the positiou of the centre and 
the length of the radius, and if we extend the arc on that basie it is 
nothing short of inane to acenso us of denying the wisdom of Sir 
Byed Ahmad Khan in describing a {mrtion of the circle. It will b» 
tjqualiy inane of us to think that vre could describe the coropletn 
circle in omr lifetime, and that anyone who would attempt after vra 
are gone to extend the arc of progress as we left it would be denying 
the value of our life-work. 

Well, however inane it may be, we have anforiunately a nnmlMr 
of people among the Mussalmans of Indin who believe, or pretend to 
believe, in doctrines sneh as these which are the negatiou of all progrenk 
Gf Maulvi Bashir-ud-Din Saheb, at least, let os say we believe he does 
not merely pretend to believe in them but does believe in them. The 
heart is sound, but that does not alter the possibility of the head refas- 
ing to be an equally good guide. 

It is not strange, tlien, that a man who was in his younger days oC 
such advanced views as the respected editor of Af-JBa«Air shonld now on 
t occasions lag considerably behind the times. The controversy about tfio 
Moslem University and the views of Al-Baakiron ths snbjMt providsd 








ol iDdk‘iiki>« of (In* fuflorc lo iud few felt 

«i>r|ri(e<t «t U, ifttihi ilB*^hir-tid> DIo f?*b<b it not new llie feniilUr 
l^ore lit*! it m*<i io U *t iklig&tls «r:d ft f* to be {>reFitmed 
tn*t li« I* not so nn tb in loiuk viiJi tbe ttiaii* of the Colli ge, as be 
WMBd id be beft r^*, fabing too D.nfb for granted, and reljing more tban is 
asfe cn (be jtf cnlin? v/i wi; ot hie near bin* man, Vr. Zia-«jd-I>in. roUti’e* 
wsa a c<ni|-ara(iviij Ii^k ^fl( Vg piiot of Ids at hi» heat, and although 
be cannot ratiu'wi ti rilj/ acci uni on tie basis of his lolltical l eliofa for 
tlie arnulniiif <f t)ie jiaililion of I’engal, Ihd rnjjiiovltnunt betnetn 
the Odreriinii'iit and (he Congress^ jSchool, ns also t i't wee n the 

JLoral Omerj Dii lit and the i^rja 8am»j, and the policy of England to 
wards m natii us and Slates, ho is alKo’^nai le to revise his political 
eharts. 

Jsininiiillv < Uf rgli 1 e is < no of llie JVw Muf.i-io'n n ho linre honest 
api n I « iisiV ns that the Idosh m League's nc< nt nii {iHlicath n of its etced 
w a mistake. Lut the honest seeptlo is n godi^end to the confitmed 
hj|<i ( rite'vho nt'iks for his oar. mds under the eh ah (if |iiln<'(irm 
and pnllic duly. We are extremely hnjei'nl of Moslenj prr gross, 
for We eee signs of it cverjwloro, tin ugh we do in t consider 
every exoiliinent to le nu.veni(nt, nor laivl tnoiy movement as 
progrees. Lot we ii.ust confess to l.uviug semo awriil tijeirnints when 
the fears and donhts that assail ns aie thi/so *i a (-(oiirii.ed pi.simist. 
And one of the chief onusos of that pesHin.ism is the ytvog man 
whore rohreity and sanity of judginent” is (he cdimion thonie 
of every h)|ooiile in our Lnreaucraoy who runs down the “ young hot- 
heads '' Such a person haw ndne of the virtues t f )(-utli — the ago that 
all old men sigh for — hut most of the vloos of old ago. It makes a 
gollln of the sun to sit down quietly and picture what a 
ealeulating relfhh old sinner he would ho in his old age who is so calcu- 
lating and ael fish almost in adolescruce. Well, theMussnlmans have s< me 
of these joung-old genlh men among thin), and they see to it that 
each of ihim sctuiiH a rich or ptcuiinint or (itlieiwoe eiigiide 
pDpfa'L to dance to his wire-pullirig. Maulvi 15nshir-ud-Din Soheb 
re not exactly an eligihle jarlj for the purj oe, hut he is a useful 
•ooiigh rairfaw. Ho is, therefore, in great requisition, to-day at Cuwn- 
pow and to- morn w at Allahahad. I he latest ( ecask n c n which the 
witea have leen cleverly pulled ;a the “r(C( nstituticn ” of the Elawah 
League, and we should like to hn(>w how Mr. Alay iNahi, who, wo 
jpreaniwe, is still the Lroident of the J’rovliKiul Liagee. views the 
iaifcrtinerec of a twig — we cannot call a District League a “branch” 
— ~of the AlMndia Moslem League. 

Our reader* have heard sc^mthing of the “Ihrci! tailors of Tooley 
Street” in Lahoio wlio assumed «ucl( imposing dignity iu Mr. 
Shah’s poitenloiis resolution. Hut Etawah ia not writ hoot its 
Tooley Street, and it* Tcoley Street is luit withoi't its three tailors. 
Ktawah is a largo town and has animfu rtaut MobUii population. 
(iOne wonld ha\e theught, that when it took the 
important step of ir crealing a Dislrct Moslim League, at least 
a couple of handled Mussalmans would have met for the purpose. 
Fariienlarly, wheu the old egg was laid a seci nd time and took the still 
more serious step of cock-a-diddl«-do-i»g in opposilitm to the aueient 
chanticleer, immediately after it was laid again, and even before it was 
hatched, one would have thought that at least it took oare tocolkcta 
goodly cimpany in which to Icaih manners to its grandsire. But we 
regret lo find that the grand meeting, advertised with the same neafoess 
*• Mr. Shaft’s, was allcndcd, according to one account, hy tenor twelve 
fccaons, and according to another by. eight. Well, the tigure of eight is 
• pretty figure, but i»it really great enough to jiutify such silly chatter 
aw that hireling of the C. P. sphinx has puhlished throughout India? 

We are iiifoimed that Maolvi Said Ahmad Sahtb who is a Munici- 
pal Commiseioner and at) Honorary Magistrate has been appointed the 
Iktiietary of the League. Ik I it ie said that he confesses ho has no idea 
what the League is, ^)rlbw remotest notion whether It is or ia cot 
ilriftlng towards the National Cougrrss. llistAisr information that 
thn tlgme of eight included two Mukhtars, one of whom is a relatn n 
«f th* editor of Af BarAiV, and two Hakima, one of whom is a 
paid servant of the Islamic 8(;huol. We are entirely opr'>^ k* 
the view that a p'lisiii cnploved in an cducttiiocal institution 
must lake no peri in pxditics ; but those w horn the Elawah pioceed- 
Ifiga would gratify most bold that view atrongly, and we. hoj)« 
Maulvi Jlastiir-ud Din Salub would let us and tlieni know on which 
aide hi* theory, if not practice, leans iu thi* matter. The other 
Hakim, Mr. Bashir A««a<i, is said lo bave com© from Hyderabad not 

ago, and his view# may bo jodged-from the fact that ha garland- 
ed Mr. Maxhar-ul-Heipue, and was ptomineut in the collection of 
aubscripUons for the Caw»pf>re Fund, lie is reported to 

btvt opposed the fsoiotw jRe«oJ«tk>a aiong with two other*, who were 
merchants, and it is stated that to meet this unforeseen contingency 
other geutU men were brought to tha tneeting to give the framers of 
the Reolution a majority. Is it true that of the three Aligarh Graduates 
10 Etawah ^'bo are notin Oovernment service not cue was invited to 
One xnteting? Was any meinbet of the lata Wawab Mohein-oI-Mulks’s 
'^anuly—ohe of the most important in EUwah— present at the meeting ? 
We learn tW effort* are being ihade in order that ^ese wretched 
nkHs^dingti May iki imitated ekwwhere aho» ' That is the reaMtn . 
wlhy we think it beet to expose the hoUowneia of what passed at 


jStswsh. To be fbreirarhid ik to bo foreermedi^^ 
exposure we have ntade ahotUd be a sufftcient warning. 

We have hitherto had no reason to qiiestioo the bow fidw oi the- 
editor of Al~Baehfr ; but it M a little cunou* that In its ime 
.fnne, while much more than half the f ar'^f >* ftlkd with the tranelation 
of Mr. Alston’s opning speech in the DeUu (^mspiracy Case, (ttdten 
without any acknowledgement from the //'i//i(fard) which Mr. Alston 
made on the ‘25tb and 26th May, there, is m.t (he smallest report of 
the Etawah League’s proceedings on the 2Dth May beyond an 
editorial note no more informing than the telegram sent to the 
paper.*-. 

*^A ^ 

(The h'-.lf-forgell'ulncbs is not wilbout n-mc iCHson, 0 Ghalib. 

Something there muat be that bas lo be draped.) 

The editorial note pays ; “All the rooluiions that the Etawah 
“League bn.i passed are the fr-sult ot earefuMy and wisely keeping the 
“beni fit to the community in view. In particular the boldness and moral 
“ciiuroge with which diHsatisfaction wiih the present policy of the 
“All-India Moslem Leogne has been expressed is probabl} the first 
“instanre of its kind, and until and unless thinking Mussalmans 
“do not gi\e up this funky ylabbu) pi-iiey and declare their views 
“freely there is an apprehen ion of great barm to the Mufisalmans.” 
I'lic editor also tells us that the selling baek of the clock by fifty 
years during the lust two jeais has l)(‘en the result of the silence 
of sagacious lenders, and it i* therefore necessary that those who 
feel for the Tiiii.uJiily uiui w1k;s'o lives have been spent in think- 
ing over the causes of tuilional progres* aiid decline should now display 
mioal courage. In conclusion, he adds that he does not care for 
the abuse of a few seliish and sh(ul-^igbted persons and believe* 
it to be his duty to guide the eomumnily without fear. 

Well, if the Etawah meeting is the nsult of Maulvi Bashir-iid-TJin’s 
efforts and the rcscdulions are his iiaudiwoik, we fear we shall have to 
withdraw even our one charge against him, that he has ceased 
to grow. We certainly never suspected him of such full-lhroated 
«elf-Iaudatiori, and, like Topsy, we ’sp*©! be must have “growed”. 
The boldness and courage on wbieli he prides himself can, from 
another point of view, be calhd iiiKuburdination and imper- 
tinence, and SK fciieb we aie glad tliai it ti c Hrst instance of its kind. 
Is it too much to liope (hat it will also be (be laot ? 

But what astonishes us most is (be denunciation of the “funky 
(dabbu) policy” of the All-India Moslem League. C’an the mncl> 
respected editor of Al-Ba»kir botiesilv niHiui tliat that policy involves 
^ori^kh for those who pursue it? How nmuy (mieaucrats can be point 
out who would not like to deport Such Aluseuluiaiig as venture even to 
dream of self-government and to ootiM-ato (In? printing presses andseoari- 
ties of such newspapers a* suppojt lh» m ? Not h liair olkitt beard haS 
been in the least danger when (he lil erlicN if u< f (he lives, of those with 
whom he disagrets have been in ji ojundy “Dre policy’* indeedT 
The nearest aj procch that weever i-n\r le. ild^ dahhu policy was when 
At-Iianfnr braved the wrath of a j'redctcNf or of 8ir dames Mettpn wbO' 
was, if possible, a greater friend of Uuw-e whom Maulvi Bashir-nd- Din 
Saheb regards as the enemies of .Moss.d oHns. Hut, again, like Topsy. 
we ’«|)ect the respected editor of At Ji'isk r must have “growed” from 
the “cowardice’’ of those days to the ‘V-ourage'’ of these. 

The hands of the clock have imb ed iieen sat back half a century., 
beosuse in thesefew years the liidian MuHxiilmiins have beeu indooed to 
begeoeruus to the extent of a good deal moo- than a ororo for cause* 
fbioh Maulvi Bashir-ud-Din »S:t.h«b cannot deny he himself has had at 
heart, when a few years ago l•vcTl a Ukh was an impogsiM© figure 
for Moslem generosity during mo same |>oriod. But does he not 
know that those who gave so irc ly gave without the persasasion 
of the “aagaoious leaders” whose silence Im depioree. Some of 
these “sagacious leader*” have not scrupled even to offer 
players for iheiv grandfathers’ souls over the (wnfectiqpera* 
shops, as the proverb bus it. But it did not occur even to theiu 
to prevent their less “sagacious” co-religi^iiiisls from offering thefr 
ewa hard-earned savings ami even the bresd of themeelvea atoukihiar. 
children for tbe salvage of Islam idierthe bl<«dy storru of the Bailntiiai 
Does Ab Baihir realty believe (hat the o c-ukiors of these “ atgeoioiiB 
leaders’* Would have stripped a shell from .going to Turkey 7 . XJm! 
least that they could du was to remain silent, and for our pati Wd 
consider that silefico to have redeemed in a measure all thiMririady 
oratory indulged in at the bidriiiig of the' en^iniea of Islgio^ ; 

Youth junst wait arid can afford Iu wait, fur time is idw*y* oiii film 
side of the young. But how many oi (b© aged >ScnbM*nd Phijria***- 
cau show “live* spent in thinking over ti'O cAuaea of. iwtliAi|ia|l 
and decline”? Such of the old men as have (cptmt t^hani^ve* in this 
way are h^d in honour by the young far vmire ihW 
rariea, and it is a matter of pride and not of envy kni^ yi^ 
eratitia of Musaalmana that the mao wimlqatjl* thefigi b 
, briefles* barrister who pull* the wires of ptippaj*; d{ Jll ’Sid | 

, typoabut an ol^ n^n of 8ev©Dty--th(^ who \kadiM n|D| tt wtfrd^^bl 
English and on whom had fallen far more traly ihab^ :Ott any fifil 
•lie the mantle of Syed Ahmad KhaU. ^ - ^ . 


^ We:€dtor«ie. 
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word we Who tre the jottoigmen that are now 

U tb |0 tan? Are thejr not the lade of yesterday who eat at the feet of 
oyM Ahini^ Khan and Theodore Beek dnring the best period of 
A^lt?h*a ufe>hUtory7 If they hare gone wrong, who has misled them? 
ohiil not Syed Ahmad Khan, Theodore Beck, Thomas Arnold and 
^eodore Morison have to answer for their wrong-doing? Mind you, 
it te not ae if one man or a handful of men mislead the Mos- 
lem public. They are practically all of one mind and they 
are marching ahead shoulder to shoulder. If they are treading 
a dangerous path it was Syed Ahmad Khan that had led their foot- 
ateps thither. If they misguide the community the charge shall be 
laid at the red sandstone grave with the green grass under which 
aleeps the Sage of Aligarh. If it is out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings that come forth words charged with the spirit oi (ire, 
remember, the lips are the lips of*' the young, but the voice is the 
voice of the old. Ah, for one Syed Ahmad Khan to-day to silence 
alike the old blabbers in their dotage and the young charlatans 
in their loud- proclaimed patriotism and loyalty. 


\pxi 
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(The nation feels no new yearning: we only weep for you. You 
alone are our desire, yon alone the objw't of our prayers. It is yon 
yourself llmt had taught the nation all this noise and mischief; 
if wc are the end, you certainly were the begining.) 


The Press Act and Proselytizatioa. 

HI — Islam a:>’d .Ikscs Christ. 

1'hk two previous articles that have appeared in this scries must 
appear to our Moslem readers to have been vvholly redundant, for 
they know that both the Ahl-i-Hadecf' and the Badr arc journals 
owuid and edited by Massalmans, and religions Massalmans at 
that, and no amount of Ptmj ib (Jovornment notifications could 
Convince any Muss.alman that such journals could have permitted a 
syllable to be published in their (!olumns even distantly suggestive of 
blasphemy or irreverence. But this presuj'poscK a kuowludsr** on their 
part ,)f the teaching of the Quran on the subject of .Icijns Christ 
and lu« birth, and evidently mither Sir Mn’liael (Yl>\vycr nor the 
Marquess of Crewe know this. Lot ns tlieieforr, oitt? a few versos 
from the Quran to show how impossible it is for a MiiH.saltmin to 
write, irreverently about Christ and tlie luidhcr of ChriHl. Ajiurt 
from numerous references throuufln'Ut the Book, two (Jhapters of 
tlm Quniu, the third, ‘ The Karnily of fiuran,” and the nincteeiilh, 
“MAry*’**to in the )iittiu devoted t > them. VVe itjviUi! the ftttention|of 
the Punjab Government and the Secretary of Slate to the 
evtrflcta from these two chapters which we give at the end of this 
article as an Appendix. 

It must be remembered that before the Quran was revealed to tlie 
Prophet of Islam, liiere were two great bodie.-j o*’ men, the Christians 
aaJ the Jews, wh > disputed niu'mg tli nu'-cb e:! about t!ic birth of 
Chriat. The Christians believed in the virginity of Mary, .some going 
fo far as to ascribe to bar & perpetual virginity andifveu divinity. The 
Jews, on Che other band, cast a-spersiona :>n her chastity, and far From 
accepting the div'nity of Jesus, branded him with bastardy. It w»« 
through Mohamod that God furnished Chrlsiiamty with thv> most 
Vulnable evndenoe that could 1*« aecnred, the indepemient testimony of 
^vine levolation. In the Chapter « n •' W cnea” the Quran tells us that 
God had got ready • -a grievous torment” nor the Inlidels among the 
Jews“for their having iipiJcen against Mary a grievous cahimny.” In 
the Chaptm* on ‘’Prep^ts” tin* Quran rofer> to Mary as “her who kept 
‘*het maidenhood, and Into wh-ou we breathed of our .spirit, and made 
‘4ier and her son a sign to all creatures,” A gain in the Chapter entitled 
♦^Forbidding” she Is called ‘‘Mary, the daughter v>' Imran, who kept 
♦dier maidoDhood. and imo whose womb w« br^jathetf 'of our spirit, and 
“who briieyod in the w.trds of her d, mi and Utr, 8c 'iptnrc.s, and was one 
*‘of the devmrt.” Can anyone brslicvoi after .a perusal of the oxtructa 
given in the Appendix and of the extracts we loave here given that 
believing Mrissalmati could l>e irreverent towrils Ciiriat and slander 
Hwy ? . 

The (^uran, however, repudiated the divinity of Jesus Ohriet 
m DO int^stakeable terms. -‘U Ires'-emeth iv < a m.'rn,” says 
the Qnran, “that God shouM give him the Scriptures and the 
♦‘wisdom, and the gift of propheoy, and tnat he should say to his fol- 
“lowers ‘Be ye worshippers of me as Well of God': but rather, ‘Bo yo 
f* ‘p«rfeot in things pertaining to God, si 'ice ye know the Scriptures 
h*and have fitudied deep.’” (“The Family of Imran.”) “It be- 
”ijee»n-*^th not .God to beget a son. Glory bo to Him I wben ho 

♦‘dipoweth a thing. He only saith to it, Be, and it Is 

9» ,' 'The God of Mercy hnfh gotten offspring.’ Kow have ye 
a monatroiia thing ! Almost might, the very Heavens je rent 
Wid the Earth cleave, asunder, the mountains fall down 
4*411 ^gnienis. That they ascribe, a son to the . God of Mercy, when 
“it bosssdttetk not tluj God of Mercy to beget/a ilon. Verily there 


“is none in the Heavens] and in the Earth hot shall approach llie 
“God of Mercy as a servant.” (“Mary”.) “loddels now hre 
“they who say ‘God is the Messiah, son of Mary' ; for the 
“Messiah said, ‘O childern of Israeli worship God, my Lord 
“ ‘and your Lord.’ Whoever shall join other gods with God, God 
“shall forbid him the Garden, and his abode shall be the Fire ; and 
“the wicked shall have no helpers. They snreiy are Infidels who 
“say, ‘God is the third of three’ : for there is no god but one God : 
“and if they refrain not from what they say, a grievous chastisement 

“shall light on such of them as are Infidels. The 

“Messiah, son of Mary, is but an Apostle ; other Apostles have 
“tluiri.shed before him ; and hi.s mother was a just person : they 
“botli ate food. Behold ! how we make clear to them the signs 1 
“then behold how they turn aside ! And when God shall say — 

“ ‘0 Jesus, son of Mary : hast thou said unto mankind, ‘Take me and 
“ ‘my mother as two Gods beside God ?’ He shall say — 

“ ‘Glory l>e unto Thee ! It is not for me to say that whiCh I know 
“‘to \)e not l\ie truth'.” (“The Table.”) “And that it may warn 
“those who say, ‘God hath begotten a son’. "No knowledge of 
“this have either they or their fathers ! A grievous saying to come 
“out of their uioutbs. I'hey speak no other than a lie.” (“The Cave.”) 
“Say, He vs God alone ; God the Fterual 1 Ho bogetteth not, and He 
“is not begotten ; And there is none like unto Him.” (“The Unity.”) 
(The translation in each case is RodwoU's.) 

We can well believe that a Mnssalman may occatiionally lose 
bis temper !M>.l abuse those who preach the divinity of Christ; but 
atu;r a yH'ru.sul of these copious references in the Quran who can even 
conceive that a a: ussalmau could ever publish anything “wantonly 
sciirrilou.s and olYcnsivc” about the birth of Christ and the purity of 
Mary? Is it not a pity that neither the Minister responsible to the 
King and People of Great Britain for the good government of India, 
wherein ro-sido seventy million Mussalnians, nor tlie Lioutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, where more than half the population is 
Moslem, knt)ws enough of a small book called tlie Quran to believe that 
a Mus.salinan i.s incapable of wanton Sfuirrility and olTensiveness where 
Mary and Jesus Christ arc conoerned? 

In spite of the universal revereuoo for the late Sir Syed Ahmad 
Ivhan, the founder of Aligarh and the dictator of Moslem India in po- 
lities as well as education, even to day the in.ijority of the Mussalman.s 
of India look aHkauee at his suite rationalism in religion. Jt is true 
that even in the domain cf religion his inHiieuee has been extraordi- 
narily great, lliat not only are the young Mu.ssalmans for the jno.9t part 
his cntli'i.siastie disciplc.s, bpt that men of the older generation also are 
now getting roc. moiled to his rationalism since it has been echoed from 
Syria and Egypt as the view.s of men like Mufti Moharaed Abdn 
expressed in a language iioM sacred because it is the language of the 
Quran. But when a young disciple of ■'Tilr Syed Ahmad who is an OW 
Boy of Aligarh complained in the course of a laudatory speech on 
the Founder’s Day that hi.-* religions works were still talvoo at 
the College which ho had founded, and urged their inclusion in the 
Diviuify syllabus at Aligarh, Nawab Viqar-ul-Mulk, the friend and 
successor of 8ir Syed Ahmad Khan, replied that it was too early 
yet for t'ne generality of .Vlussaltnans to he recoo died to all bis 
tcje-hings, and the one view of Syed Ahmed Khan th t he selected for 
mention in support of his conteution. which he elt sure few even in 
that gath'^ring oould [lermit to be taught at Aligarh, was his view 
of the hriti of Christ. The generality of Mu'^salraans could not 
yet regard the aseriuHon of Christ’s paternity to .loseph the Carpenter 
as otherwi.se than derogatory to Cllri8^. The writer in the An.Najtn, 
whom the Bad'- quotes so fully, only attempted to meet the objections 
of the “ tturists ” by seeking to prove an alternative! hypothegia 
equally “natural,” namclv, the birth of Christ from the virgin womb 
of a hermaphrodite. Such is the habit of mind of Mnssalmans 
in disetH-;irig the birth of Chi i.st, and yet the Secretary of State can 
believe that Mussulmans who regard as irreverent even the views of Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, of wliom at least no one has yet said that he 
brought the Christian population of India into contempt, are capable 
qf writing an.v thing “wantonly scurrilous and offensive.” 

IV. RbsTR.VINT Ojr pROSKIiVTI/ATION. 

VVhatrvrr we have said hitherto may or may not benefit the 

two journals from which seourity has been demanded without 
any justification. But our object in writing this series of 

articles i.s, as the title mast have made clear, to draw the 

attention of the Government to a most serious aspect of 

the question, lathe Press Act to prevent the prnsclytization of 
Christians by Moslem missionaries, or, for the matter of that, of people 
of any faith by the mi.ssionarIes of another? Khwaja Karaal-ud Hin 
Saheb ha.s already drawn the utfciilion of tbi? Hecretary of State to this 
(jnestion, and we should have thought that his Open Letter to Lord 
Crewe would be enougli. But the rtqily given by Mr. (Charles 
Roberts to Mr, Morrell clearly sliows (liut the qiiestii.tn must be dinned 
into official ears for a long time before any effect can be As.surcd. 

Lot n.s examine the general question with refrenco to the case wf 
these two journals. In the first place, as we have.oleavly shown, a Mitssal- 
man. catMJotoven think evil of Jesus Christ and Mary and remaia a 
Musaale^n. In the second place, the two joutaals with which we lujlvo 
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irrAfMTMtf '® Kj^Wmii»ht into contwopt by th« poblioaUwi 

CM.t7^ “ '™’V? r‘"* 

of ftoy tbiDg J*”®® ® . P. -LI Tf gn-h unblicfttion i« » criminal offence, 

-“»>« p“" 

the Indian Penal ^ .-.tuM “Of Offences relating to Religion, 
for it in Chapter X ^nU *9ection 295 deals with the 

Thiaconeitte of four obioT held sacred 

injnring or defilmgjf^apl*^^ ,,r ^Uh 

by any class O p« g,e likely to oonrider ,8iich an act an 

th« kttowledg® ^ Oh.iotisl? thia section nppliee to conduct 

‘“f VetTr t*'TV w™: nnTnot 0(7^ d«-.-//ad«. 

.achMtUetot Mr. 1> i„,„,bing s 

or tiM 4 ,b, „„ p„„i,l, joarnel. did not .«n d.etotb 

„Hgion. ».a«mWy, .n^ ^ jeetroykl b, 

Muwsalroaas as air. lyitrr cf^Uru. The last remain- 

r^g ;ir fr^ 

-undi„g__th;^r^^^^^ 

..dcif:»:: r--: 

“atun. «nj wor or^me ^ person, slinll bo ponished 

".ritrtoprisonmcntot oith.r description tor atom 
••to in tl.oh«.ring of • person 

offence to 'tor ? I, (slight vritli tbe deliborsto intention of wonud- 

to'ts':»o.»n,it en, ..to. -j;;;- “'-'e u tbVlnbiird 

^coS in itarr’-srcrrir: 

feeling. «. '.tenW b> Veech of the p..c. -Web 

ia provocative of an »„_,{„« writinir where the provrication, 
„nt«nly.c..rrilm» ^ t., be Whether 

howerer *'*’“• it, „g'„ith the dolibereto intention ofwmind- 

,ournlens .ndeffe .« *e yit>ng^^^^^^^ ehonld or slnnild not 

ing tb. rel.g'ons ''f T”l* " " not the qoestion. We strongly 
b.reg.rded « . P«*l 37, ‘ th.t is not; bnt « things 

S w“" 

omitted it of » enacted section 

It la true vna Louiote or attempt to promote feelings 

raakea it •” cUasos of Mie Majesty’s snhjeots 

/>f enmity -ritteii or spoken, or by visible represen tatimi. or 

by words, whether ^ . P. j. ^ j/ explanation to this 

i„ any other manner to «« ottence within 

aaotmo makes It c ear t^ ^ malicious intention 

, tba moaning of tins seolK n j matters whioh are producing 

and with an honest view 

or have a tendonoy to pr >d Thus, oven if it bo sup- 

'‘iSf toWW “> orX «pud.ion of the Im.n V!ul.to Oooception 
^ ? elrine^ 'lton<«nent is producing, or hM . tendency to pro- 
S' of oamU? and Utr«l l«t«cn Christ..ns »d non- 

djjc, feeling of onm y^ , c hr. sti.n honestly 

Christians, the expla rii>-;gii*n disbelief and a noo-Cbristian 

‘“‘"".f r n»r inlr W ro»re “isti.n boU.t, neither of 
equally honestly intenas i aaction. In the second place, 

thorn i. gndty f “ d h«^ .nd comity between different 

t •““Tictf. w “1 ' • t"' i-p'« “O i 

classes which are oi non ly P not deal with the wounding of 

much embaraasment to J “tXrTndividual even of 

thw religion *w‘”in well understand tiiat the Jewish 

:,^s;’Sr»'S; ..■.--.s 

preacher the deliberate iatention of wounding his religious feelings, 
ealmao. w th the^^ instituted under section 298. But it a 

j„ wrote— yd taaosgiw ne . ^ ^ 

Immecnl^ UsMleid’- "O Mery ! Now then 

nineteen hnndi^ ’75.1^ ! 0 »eter of A.mn ! Thy Utber w»e 

..h„tdon..M«»g.Atag! 0»j^b >«'>*<*.•• BO 01.ri,ti.« 

••not e men of MoMcotehio. in eny Orhninel Court 

%inr«otmS»OM o»4«0hepUt XV reUting 

to PnbUo MO eJonleted to dieturb pnblio trnB- 

‘7 or clM. of peieons whom. 

goihty, theywoold dosobee^ P«»^ hnte the wriWtor 

UninUw to’^^ Wh*t thir peeodnt 

the e«M of the “« the 

P^»«. "• 


to'hetethe Un.«li>i»ii«. l» other wi^. 

MoMhm DODulation of <ks Provmt tnto hatred. But lo may that tn^ 
1 K the Christian population of the Province into cenlswp^ 

.‘’t^ with wor^. ,Tto Wo* ‘7^ • 

ft.!venitnentcanBtoop to each thingaiscerUinly likely to bnn* ^ 
SS oorernment inti, contempt. But obrioaily the ««POB«tol>0 ‘» 
thet liM et the door of thet Looel Govornment end not et the door 

of « writer who would eerneetly diienede It from wnree. w^h, i( 

deliberate, cen only be cherMterised, in the words of Sir Edweil 
Carson, as hypocritical shams. 


We have dealt with the law, certainly as it existed before the Pr^ 

Act and most probably as it exists even after that mane piece leg‘»l*; 

U^D Bat it the opinion of the Ponjab Government u 

.rmoet ..y proMlytieetion end the Prera Act cannot go together. 

The OM coJtradicU end prevents the other. By rehgione freetloM • 
rntraionary religion soch e. I.le.n or ChrisUenity underatends not on y 
freedom to believe io one’s faith bnt eleo freedom to persuade others else to 

I As Prof. Max Muller deffnedit,. missionary religion is one 

If 1 ' h the soreeding of th. truth end th. eonveraion of uoheii.vera 
••ar.’'rai".ed loth, renkof ..mtredduly by tbe founder or tusiinmedi^ 

It is the spirit of truth in the hearts of be- 
^‘ireTwhioh ’cannot rest, unless it manib sU itself in thought, word 
“and deed, which is not satistied till it has carried lU message to 
. ‘very human soul, till what it believes to be the truth is a<^ept^ 

“ft8 the truth by all members of the human family. The question is, 
shall Government tolerate the performance of this • aacr^ duty 
i.xr,»ar in India ? Shall the restless spirit of truth in the hear^ 
o^beliovers be permitted eny more to manifest i^*!? ‘ho“**“’ 
and deed? Shall it be still allowed to seek salisfetion by carrying 
fta ruLage to every liuinan soul, till the troth is m^prad by .1 
meSs*ol tbe h.iLo family ? If the eiiswer is es, then in God > 
7, it oloartv and without mental reservations, and wlien yoo 
wTdonVtort w/srauLtoittbat yon do not depart from ,o« 

, , I j lint if the answer is *2^0, tlien too, lo God a name 
Ly U°cWy and tear up the Queen’a Proclamation of 1 858, for it will 
Stl nly bring you into tbe contempt that nowadays you so much, 
foTbr such good remions, dreinJ. So long as that en.rter nt our 
b^^ert'l exists, and every aubjeet of the Emperor lias religious freedom, 
“r do"f ‘to 4bt ofaoy 

ftnvPirnor of a Province, Governor of a Presidency or Uowriior- 
oirr"l of the whole of India, to prohibit any man. whatever 
SrSh to do hi. utmost to obtain, with the weapons of the mind, 

• k fnr his own DecuUar opinions. Grant the existence of smili 
rS avd\oa nuUifythe power of the Pnnjab Governmeiit and 
toe Dotono^d the Press Act to prevent any person from bnnging 
Chrfsti^mty <>f "*■ contempt. It is no 

.^iTfaJa^ Criminal Law of India is concerned to bring even 
a Anglo-Indian newspaper is every 

5 ^ .fraratni nff to hrin« every community of India into conternpt. A 
‘larffe^soction of India's public servauts of European and Eurasian 
rjalt o*n W o«nIy made ijing statement, before the Publ e Serviim 
extraction I p» J / Indians into wnterapt, and not as much 

^\7‘rurr."h‘:.Sin hi. omci.l hoi.' But l.t that pass. 
The Press Act will not permit any class or section of His Majesty n 
^ h JtK to be brought into contempt, even if it be the wntempt of a 
St^iodtodu.l.fodthattooa foreigner living in the antKmdes. 
Aa tto iXment in our Pamphlet Case says, it will not permit even 
^’toitdSadmKitW.n of the piiUic which lives lu. th. misery .nd 
^ kWkitrtfii” tf, be brooacht into contempt. But oau any Act 
slmmeol^U J ‘ to * , Brahmins, but C4e.«/«n.fsr 

rjstm or » X!^::*m from being brought ^‘0 ^ntempt Without 

rlamatioQ ? t, * 

Kbwaia Kemal-od-Dio SMieb lias pot the matter so well m 
hi. 0Mrr.ttor U..t w. nerd offer no epology for reproducing . 

long extrmit from it. Uo wrote: 

, -d.Ki.x kViirtk of thofjo. nychological moraents kvhen 
Will yo'ir peliaion ouc is iirn in and embraces a new fidih ; ' 

Srac^bSS,- ^STc^nditlou. which mituam a p^a.»c»t 
analjsc his kin and kindred. Can anyone kasard aucji , 

S butb he is disgusted with the religion he inheriie 
hi* oSrents ? Keligion is n mf»t precious thing with waa, 
Rven ihoL among us who ore most liberal-minded in other 
Kvt-n tnosn^u » rntronM con-servatlsm m th«W wlh 

r^tTVSrTsJhh W«..^ M«cbad re e^ • 

h?t?cd'Tn mSd SU'rflTt! MiJSSS 

and abhorrence against other rolifioOH ^ ,■ 

iueb every misaionary »*»« «»«• >• So Xt 

SttoUST ttaW weoW- 
in creating this state « iwmg RXcept ♦« 

^ convmts, b«t the bbj^t i» ws ^rtaT Vaidffl^ and 

create ahhorwnw, 

their roligion, what can be the ob»wt ^ ^ 

gout ttom the to 
nvilhag oar rdigiflh 






calfuim; ftnd«hamel«i» abasive rematVs. We know for * 
0eit|0n that these ieai^ers of Christian charity meekness have 

BO pewohal grudge against the Modems and the Holy Prophe*; 
They are sent to convert non-Christians to their faith. It 
k» their busioesa, therefore, tO create hatred and contempt against 
Islam in Modem and non-Modem minds, as nritbout that they can* 
not secure the object for which they are sui>dd{ 8 ed by the Christian 
Kations in the West. A Modem raisasionary must do the same 
and try to attain the same object, tiioiigh in a geiitleiuauly way, 
as he cannot resort to abuses and civlumnies under tlie clear in- 
jactions of tb<! Quran, which lays a particular obligation on 
the Modems to show a tlioroughly rcsjHiclful attitude io\vav«ls 
the leaders of other religious ooiumunitics. 

The Khwaja Saheh makes his position impregnable by reoalliug 
to the mind of the Secretary of State the aititade and policy 
of the Punjab Government in the past. Let us retrace otir 
atepe and go Imck from Sir Michael O' Dwyer to Sir Mack- 
worth Young. It was in 1807 or 1808 when tlte Mussalmans of 
the Punjab approached the then Lieutenant-Governor through the 
Anjuman-i-Uimayet-i-Islam with a request that preventive action 
ahould be taken in connection with the publication of a book named 
Urntnaliat-ul-Mominci'u (“Mothers of MnsHalraans”) written by a Chrie- 
tiau missionary, which surpassed other Christian publications in 
India in its wanton scurrility and ofTensiveness. Even Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan was moved to prepare a rejoinder. It was the last work on 
which that great man was engaged, but uuiortunately ho died before 
he could finish it. And what did the Lieutcuant-Oovernor say? 
He declined to accede to the wishes of the Moslem population of the 
Punjab because be thought that interference in such a matter would 
have amounted to an interference with the freedom of religious 
opinion and its expression, a privilege of His Majesty’s Indian 
Rubjecte under the Proclamation of 18r»8. The lahai-i-Kaffara 
ig no better, but neither tlie Secretary of State, nor we, know 
whether the Punjab G ’vernment has done anything to punish 
its author, the pastor of the Church of England, or to proscribe 
the book. Probably the hitch in the way is still the freedom of religious 
opinion and its expression, the privilege of the Indian subject under 
toe Proclamation of 18o8 ! But notwithstanding all the privileges 
and proclamations in the world, the artic.les of the Ahl-i-lladcen 
and the Bndr are, in the opinion (/f the Local Government of the 
Punjab, calculated to bring the Christian population of the province 
into contempt. Between His Honour Sir Mack worth Young and His 
Honour Sir Michael O’ Dwyer what a strange analogy and what a 
gtill more strange contrast! 


Ai'esviux. 

In the Cliapter entitled “The Family of Imran” the Quran says : — 

Bcmomln'r wlien tlu- wife of irnmn said, ‘-O tny Lord! I vow l,hcc wbat 
is in my womh, for thy sjtwHd Accept it from nio, for tlioo 

Hcarc.-it, Knowest ! Atid wl»cn sl’c hml given t>irth to it. kIm* 
hftid, *■ O niy liOrd f verfiy I lin vo hromrtit fortii a tV'^niiilc, 
knew what site had hrouglit forth ; a male is not as h fetna.'tt- “and 
I have nametl her Mary, and 1 take refugu with thc*e for licr an«l 
lot her ogspritt^, from Satan the stoned. ’ 

So with goodly acoeptaticu did her riOr<l arxtcpt iic.r, ard with gtxxlly 
growth did he make her grow. Zaciiarinsrcaro*! lor. So oft as Zacharius 
went In to Mary at the ^wnctuary, ho fomid lie” «ui»plied with foisl. 
“Oh, ^lary 1” said be, ‘ whence hast thou This ! ” Slio said, “ It Is 
from (lo«t- for flod supplicth whom He wilt, without rcckoninKl” 

There dill Zocharlas <;»ll hts l .<)rd: “ 0 my fvonl I ' said he, “v iucltsafc 
me from thysi.'lf gixKl descoieiatifJit, for i lioii art » he. hearer of 
prayer. ’’ '1‘heu did the tingols call Uf Inm, a.< ho .stood j>raying 
m tfie sancfciuwy : 

“(loil annouwcei.h .Jonn (Yahia) to thee, who shad lai verifier of tire woni 
fr»«)a Ood, and a great one, chaste, and « prophet of t he number 
of the just. ” 

He stttui. “0 my Lor*,l ! b/ov sljali I have a son, now that, old age bath 
come uiK>n my, and my wifi is liiwcn!' " He said, “ Thll^ wMl •1 «hI 
do Hi« nU^Mure. ’ 

lie satd, “Lmxli give me a token.” He said, “Tliy tokcji shall lie, (hat 
for thrfiC days tte'W «halt speak to no oian but iiy signs; Hut re- 
njpTfjberthy Lottl oftttii, and praise Him at even jutd at morn:’’ 

Awl remember when the angels said, “ 0 Mtry ! Vortly bath God 
chosen thee, and purvfted thco, and chosen thee above Mh- 'vonoon 
of the wntldel 

O Mary ! Vkv devout towanls thy Ismi, and prostrate tliyatdf, and Ijow 
down witti those who bow. ” 

Thht one of the annonocemcBtR of things uosoeu by thet‘ 1 To ciw, 
O Mubitf " do we reveal it; for thou want not. with ineni when 
ih<.y cast lots with reeds which of them shouki rear Mary; nor 
wastt/bon with them when they dispuN?d abont it. 

whep the angel «id, “O Mary 1 vcj^ly Oixl anniamcetli u> 
thee the 'Word, boii}. Him; His name shall be, Messiah Jesus the 
son of Mary. iJlustribiw.in this wi-rld, and in the. nest, and one of 
those who nave near access to Ood, 

And He shall speak to men alike when in the enulle and wlum grown 
up; And nc tdvall be one erf the just.’ 

Hbe said, “How, 0 my Lord 1 *^hftU 1 have a son, when man hat h not 
Unicliod me?" He said, "Thus: God will enmte what he will; 
when He docreeth a tjdng, He only saith, ‘Be,’ and It is.” 

And he will teaCh him the Boirfc, and the Wiwlom, and the Law, and the 
Hvangel; and lie shall lat an apostle to the children of Israel. 
“Kow have 1 come,” hs mli wy, “to you with a sign from yoar 
liord: Qijt of clay yrill t make ror you, as it were, the figure of 
a bird: and I wiQ breathe Into it, imd it shall become, by God's 
leave, a bird, ..^d l will h<^ the blind, and tbh leper; and 
by God’s It^ve will I quiokon the dead; and 1 wlU tell you what 

£ e Oa^ and what ye aiore up in your hottsesi Truly in this will 
0 Afiga to^ you, if J« are beHovprs.; 

” ’Aftd f to sitteat the laW wMim was hOfpi^ me; and to allow 

that which ^!»d been you; and I come 

■ ■/ 


/ 

e 


to yon with a sign from your Lord: Pew God, then, and obey 
me; of a. truth God J» my Lord, and your Lord: ’Therefore 
worship Him. This.in a right way," 

And when Jesus iHsitHjlvjd unblicf Du their part, Ho said, “Who my 
helpers with The apostles said, “We mill he Gods 

belpcrst We believe in God, and liear thou witness that we are 
Muslims. 

0 our Lordl We bt'lieve in whet thou hast sent down, and we follow^ 

the apostle; write us up, Uuui, with those who bear witness 

to Aba," 

And the Jews plotted, and God plotted ; Hut of those who plot is 
God the best, 

Hcmcniber when God said, “ O .lesus ! verily I will cause thex? to die, 
and will take thee up io myself and deliver thco from those, who 
believe not ; and i will pliw'c those who follow thee ftlstve 
tliosf* wlio believe not, until the day of resurroetion. Then, 
ti> me i.H your return, and wherein ye differ will I decide bet- 
ween you. 

And as to those who believe not, 1 will chastise tiiem with a te.rrlblc 
cliastist meiit in this world and in tlie next ; and none, shall 
they have to help thetii.*' , 

But us to tho.se who believe, and do the things that are right, He will 
pay them w’ith reeompense. GikI loveth not tin' doors of evil. 

These signs, and thiswise warning do we reliearse to thee. 

Verily, .lesns is as Adam in the sight of (iod. He en-ated him of dust? 

He then said to him, “He,’'- and he was. 

The Iniil) from thy Lord ! He not thon, therefore, of those who doubt. 

The Chapter “Mary" contains some more details. .\fter 
“a recital of thy Lord’s mercy to his servant Zaehariah", who prayed 
for an lieir and snceossor, and praise of Yahia (.Tohn), the eon born 
to him in spite of his wife’s barrenness and his old age, on whom 
were bestowed “wisdom, while yet a child; and mercifulness from 
Ourselves, and purity," and who is stated to have been “pious, 
“duteous to his parents; and not proud, rebellious," the Quran goes 
on to say: 

Ami inaki' mentinn in the Ihxtk, of Alary, when she ivcrit apart, from 
her family, ea.stward. 

And took a vc’l to nhnnid her^rlf frnm them: and we nent our spirit, to 
her, and 'f took before lier the form of a perfect man. 

She said ; ‘1 Hy for rernge from ihee to tlie God of Meri'y! if thou 

fearest Him, bei/ono fi-oni oir." 

Hosfiiil; “1 urn only a meHS' Dgei' of thy Lord, that I may bestow on 
thee a holy son." 

She Haid; ‘ I lo'*' Khali I have a S4m, when man hath never toucheil 
me ? and 1 am not, uin', haste." 

IP; Huid ; ‘■^'o Khali it iie. Thy l-onl hath said ; ‘Kasy is tlim 
with me;' atid we will rniikc him a f ign to niaukiiid, ajid a 
inerey from us, V’or it is a thi-ig deerued.’’ 

And she eonceived him, and retired with him to a far-off place. 

Aiul the throes aoiie upon her by the trunk of ii palm: She wii'd: “Ob, 
would that I h(wi died ere this, and been a thing forgoHcn, 
lorgotteii quite!' 

And one cried ic h- r fr om below Iku': ' Grieve not tliou, the T.ovd hath 
provided a streamlet at thy feet : — 

Aiai shake the trunk of tlie, palm free toward tliee: it will drop Ireah 

ripe (lap's upon tiu'c. ^ 

Kilt I lien and drink, and be 01 cl.ecrfiil eye; and slioiildst tbon .seit ri 
man, 

Say.- Verily, 1 have vowed al'Htiiiemt to tlie God of nierey. — To iK» 

one will 1 speak this day." 

Then c.une she with the Iialie to l,(.*r people, lamring him. They said, 

••() Mary ! now hast Uetii done ;i strange thing ! 
f) sister of Aoron 1 Thy faD.er was not a man of w'ickednes.s, nor un- 
ehasii thv moiiur." 

And she made" a sign to Ih^'ot. poiiUiUf/ towards Die haU?. They siild, 

• How shall we speak wiHi him wlio is in ilie cradle, ail infant f* 

It Kuid. "Verily, 1 am the servant of God ; He hath given me the Book, 
and He liatli made me a prophet ; 

And he hath .uade me V.lcssed wher -ver 1 may be, ami liatli en- 
joined me prayer and almsgiving s(» long as 1 sliall live; 

And VO be dnteous to her that b:ire me; and he hath not mfule me 
proud, depraved. 

And the peace of God was on me the day 1 was born, and will be the 
day 1 shall die, and the d;vy I ■'hall f>o raised to life." 

Tl.isis .jWus, tiie son ol .M.ary; this is a Rfatement of the truth eoit- 
eeming which they >1< ubt. — (Hndwcll s rranslation,) 

Verse. 

On Reading the History of Napoleon, 

1 ask of Heaven nor regal pomp nor power ; 

Kor conquered realms subservient to ray will ; 

Nor vassal kings, with vassal hordes, to fill 

Mv yawning coffers with a gorgeous shower 

Of gold and geras ; nor legioBs that devour 
Fair Nature’s bounty and, insatiate still, 

Prey on her heart and, with the blood they spill 

Pollute God’s Earth and blast Life’s fruit and flower. 

I ask of Heaven that purer, holier pride 

Which soars above the blood-stained pomp df king^ ; 

A soul contented, whose unerring guide 
Is that divine Philosophy which flings 

The radiant garb of Troth and Beauty wide ^ 

To adorn the hoinblest of created things 1 

Nizamat Juno. 
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The 'Comrade. 
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The Congre$s Delegates in London. 

(Spkoiai. Rkpoht roB “Ixuia.”) 

8ih Wim.iAM •WBooauKnRM yesterday (May 14,) entertained 
iq bireakfast ut tlio Wostruinater E’lace Hotel a number of luombers 
<>{ both Hou<*e« <>( Parliament and other pnblic men to welcome the 
delegtice ap{Miirtt*-J by tiie Indian National Congress to reprc- 
lent their viewn in tl»in <!ountry. Besides the delegates (.Mr. .Maho- 

liied All diunali, .^Ir. N. M. Samarth, the H<-n. Mr. B, N. 

Hai'niH, Mr, ,Ma/liar-iil lliujue, ;inii Mr. Sachcli iJiinatida Sinlia), 
the following lord fn ci-plml tSir William’s invitation . - Lord ()■ nrliipy 
of Ponwitb, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Ueny,*'^ Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, 

0. 8.1.; Sir (jieorgo Birdwood, K.C.l I’L; Sir M, M, Bhownag- 

groc, K.C.l.E.: Sir Edward Boyle,, ^rt, ; Mr. F. H. Brown, 
Mr. Hoflicrt Burrows, .Sir Henry Cotton, K.O.S.l. ; Mr. H. E, A. 
Colton L. (/.(!.; Mr, A. L, (Jotton, Mr, E. Dalgado, Mr. 
Haniuol, Itlgby, CM.K.; Mr. Bhagwandin Dube, Mr. <J. I*. Gooch, 
Mr. .1. Fredk. (ireen, Mr. Frederick Grubb, Sir Krishna 
Gupta. K.C.S.l,; Mr. W. Douglas Hall, Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P,; 
Sir John Jardino, K.C.l.E., M.P.: Mr, l.eif done«, M.P.; Mr. 
«ioeeph King, M.f*.; Mr, A, (’. Morton, M. P. ; Mr. Philip 

Morrell, M.P.; Dr. A F. M iirison, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Mr. 

Harry Niittall, M.P.; Mr. .1. O’Donmdl, Dr. dwhn l‘ollen, 
C.I.K.; Mr. .L B. Pennington, .VIr. .1, M. Parikb, Mr. Mark 
Pbilipa Price, Mr. 8. K. HatclilTe, Sir Herbert Hoberte, Bart, 
M.l'.; Dr. V. H. Hdtherford, Sir George Scott Uobertson, 
K.C.S.l., M.P.; Hon. Mr. KriKhna Salmi, Major N. P. Sinba, 

1. M.H. (,ietircd), Mr. Harold Spender, Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Swann, Bart., M. I’.; Mr, S. M. Swinny, Mr. A. .Maid.’allnm 
Hfott, M.P.: Mr. Theodore Taylor, M.P.; (’ol. Warliker l.M.S. 
(retired); Mr. Sidnoj Webb, and Mr. tl. C, VV'edgwood, M.P. 

Lottor* expreHsing regret were received from the Bi«liop of 
Lincoln, Lord Chauning, Lord Wcardule, Dr, C. .Vddinon, M.P.; 
Mr. Percy Alden, .VI. I’.; the Right Hon. .\inir Ali, Air. Edwyn 
Bevan, Mr. Wilfrid lUiml, Mr. .Vunau Bryce, M.P,: the Right 
Hon, Thonma Burt, Al.P,; Sir W'illiam UylcH, M.P. ; Mr. H. 0. 
Chancellor, M.P,; Dr. .lohn (difford, Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.l’.; 
Mr. T. Hart-Davios, Mr, Arthur llenderBon. M.P.; Mr. Gordon 
Hewart, K.C., M.P ; Mr. bVederic llarrlHon, Mr. ,1. A., UolMon, 
Mr. Bernard Hougliton, Sir Robert Ijaidlaw; tins Right ilon, 'I'Iion. 
Lough, M. P. ; Mr. F. C. Maoharnews, Sir Theodore Moriaon, 
K.C.l.E.; Mr. P. Molteno. M.P.; Mr. Vaughan Na»'h, 

C.il.; Mr. Ivriiest Piirke, Mr. .Vrflmr I’onsonby, ALP.; Right 
Hon. (jl. W. Rimaell, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr, Philip Snowilen, 
M.P.; Mr. PiKher llnwin, Mr. .John Ward, M. P.; the Right Uoti, 
Eugene Wason, At.i\; and Mr. A. J. Wilson, 

Lkttkrn ok Rkorbt. 

Dr. Clifford wrote that ho regarded tho meeting of “manifest 
importance to our empire in India and at home, and certain to 
promote the best Interest of our pe'iple there and here.’ 

Mr, A. «1. Wil'4on wrotn : “(dreumstancea havf', compelled me 
of late years to give leflg apaiu' to Didian affairs in the ‘Inves'.ors’ 
JRovlow,’ but I have lost none of my interest in the Indian {>oopJea 
or in their advancement in the paths of freedom. These many 
year* past I have hell and preached the doctrine that if the Britiah 
Empire U to endure, to outlast otber empires which have «vMno and 
gone, it ran only do so by einaueipatiug the natio ns over whose 
destinies it holds sway, by guiding and edneating vhem until they 
can take control of their own afTairs. The process is long, the 
urogreaa often slow, but [ think w« are now on the right path iu 
India. Patience ami a wise resti‘aint will bring India to the goal. 
Pray convey uiy regret^ and most hearty greetings to Sir William 
Wbdderburn, the faiMiful, con.sisteiit and life-long chompion of the 
peoplee of (udia.*' 

Mr. H. O, Chancellor. M.P,, wrote : *d have no j>«rftoual 
Boquaintance with liuliau i^piestions, hut I rea'l imini, and try to 
keep in touoli with Congress aim^ and ideal'', which seem to me 
alti'gether mod^vate, pn grasslvo. and ';f such a eloanicfer that, as a 
Liberal, I oahnot help sympaUusing with them. It seems to me 
that if we are to retain the loyalty and alleotion of India wi mgat 
apply the same prluciples then' hi have proved so suocorwful, 
elaewlrore, and by due e.\:iens'i''Ui (oanti'UiH and gradual, of coarae), 
of local autonomy on representative lines, pul rospousibiliD upon 
the people, and open up to them a’o avenue for aelf-help and self- 
improvement, along the lines of tlmir owu itevelupment, which 
ne^uotbe identieal with English i'h'HLS, ili< ugh they will .need Eng- 
lish sympathy, help and, to .i<)nc extent, dinvllon.” 

Afr, E. S, Montagu, M.P , who had been oxjieeted, wrote 
Bubsorpiently to say that on arrival at the Treasury that 
morning he bed diBCovered that he had mistaken f'le day on 
which he nm looking forward to meet the Congress delegates. 
"He coald only plead that it was essential during the passage 
of tha Finaaott Bill through the House of Commons for h&i 
io make at tJ>e shortest notice unavoidable engagements of a 


baaioMs kind. He trusted that Sir William Waddei^vun woittd 
accept his apologies, and hoped to find some other opportonEx 
of meeting the delegates, for he was deeply eenubU of the 
niany kindnesses shown to him by members of the Coitgreaa 
when he was in India, and he still retained undiminis^ted hia 
interest iu Indian affairs. 

Silt William Wkdpkrburm’b SeRKOH. 

Sir William Wedderbnrn, rising immediately after break- 
fast, snid : Th« ol/joct of our meeting to-day is to promote an 
F.Dtente ('onliatc. We li.avi‘ been hearing much lately of the 
Knfentr ('on(i<il<‘ with Friitice Rud Germany. That is all 
c.xeelieiit. But i say that it is slill more important that we 
should have an ICnt&nie Coniialf with India. Rightly under- 
stood, the interests uf India and of this country are identical. 
If there has been unrest in India, it has proceeded from 
misanderstanding, and the objec'. of the delegates is to remove 
that misunderstanding, and to substitute a good understan- 
ding — in every sen,se of the word. Gur desire is to establish 
an atmosphere of sympathy and brotiierly kindness between the 
two great branches of tho .Aryan race. The delegates have 
come duly accredited by tlie Indian National Congress, which 
for tlie last thirty years has voiced the needs and as[»trati(>n8 of 
tho Indian people They are all gentlemen of recognised 
|K)sition in the public life of India. Three of them are barriftera 
of your Inns of Court, and have hod tho honour of sitting io the 
Legislative Council of iliu Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, to whom 
India owes »o rancli. Tlie fourth is a member of the Madras 
Li -.;islalive Cotiucil. and the Hfth is a Vakil of tlie High Court 
'll Bombay and hon. secretary of the Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion. Three are Hindus, and two are Moslems. Our time to-day 
i.s short, and I am not going to take it up with ft speech. What 
is wanted is that you sliould hear about India at first hand 
from Indians themselves. For this purpose 1 propose that we 
should resolve ourselves into a Conference. Over this Conference 
Lord ( 'Uirtney lias most kindly c-msentwl t>a preside. In this 
we are very fortiiuntc, for ho is tho best ohairinan in England. 

T will now ask him to 1 ms so good as to take the cliair. 

Louo (JoLltTNBV OK I’KNWITir. 

Lord (Jourtney then took the chair. They were assembled 
(ho sai'l) to listen to deligates who h.a l come over from India,^ 
mainly, as lie understood, iu res^ronsc to nn invitation sent by 
Lord Crewe in view of tho intention ho had arrived at of 
revising and amauding the Hon.ditutiou of his C’ouncil. Lord 
Crewe had tt'.kcd that those who were interested iu the matter should 
Commnuioato their ideas t • !iim. That wai a very unusual step 
on the part of tho head of a great Department, ami he thought 
they ought t'» o.j|jgratiiloto L"nl Crewe upon his audacity. H« 
hoped tin y would latt«r on bo able to congratulate him on bis 
success. In India the iinitatlm had been taken up very cordially, 
and they had pru.sent thit day five gentlemen who would convey 
to them the opinirms of the great mass of educated (lOople fn 
Indio. 

Alit. Mahomko Ali .fiirWAM, 

Mr. .Lnufth said that Lord Crewe had in cootemplation a Bill 
which WHS intemled to reform the India Council — which was rsally 
the head of the Governiueut of India and the highest trihunal in all 
niattei's creciuive. It had created a most satisfactory imprestiicu in 
India that an opportunity for statiog tUolr views should be giveR 
to them by the Government before the Bill was introduced into 
the British Farliamenl At the present moment the India Council 
was composed of ten membera. Two wtre iiaanoial experts, and the 
rest, wh') were nominated by tho Secretary of State, were connected 
ivirh the administration of India. Although Lord Moriey 
very recently recognised that anylmdy who could give first-hand 
information on .InUau radtor- to his Council woild prove very, 
deairfthle member of that body, and although he gave effftit 
that view by appointing two Indian members, thofee two gsu^m^ft 
wore nominated morabera only, and while they had done exntl|cUi 
work, and had tried, Ui the host of their ability and judgi^nn^ 
to place tho views of the Indian people before the Council, jet 
something more was desired. ft was Qece.saary thqt ; 

&cretary of State should be kept in intimate touch with 
trend of public opinion in India, Alen whb were 

fleeted with the administration, and were bKWght 

the Service, were debarred by vw-tue of the, i‘nl« bl 
that very Service from attending political meetings, 
obtaining tie clear insight which w*r necsacftry for tlmm to 
adequately represent India opinion. Kepr^^ntWt^id Were i^nired 
who luul been, so to speak, belli nd the sebnes, and. men whbhad 
bwn bronght up solely In the adminlstratlyW groove, ^hey Wautod 
on the OouncU men in touch with puhiio fbi^ing' nn^ soqnianted 
with publio aeottment and pnblte opinltm, and 
position to put before the ^retery of Stata 
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Our Karachi correspondent has sent us the following papers relating to the Karachi Film Case to whicli we refer elsewhere. 
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tX THI’J COI KT OP’ Tilt CITV MAOiSTUATE, KAKACill. 


MohamBI* H \SI1IM "ION OK (ll'I. MoH.VMHI) Sh.\H KrdKrtMl, 


' ersus 


Curitfilainunt . 


Mk. H. OitEKNKiKi.i), Hiirc'pcai), l’ro])rio.tor Plot jro Paiaco, 

Catijp Kara<‘hi, , . ... ... t /. 

CotDji/ut nt ander tterlion ii'JS /. P. C. 

Tlie coni|iliiinant. bei^s to state as lollows ; — 

1. I'he afeioH'd has beet) exliibitiitg tltis week niuvirig piotiues 
aocordin;^ to the tteeoii)pau)'ii)g programme. 

That one item ot the programme is entitled “Azim’’. 

Thul on the nigiit of tne jtli instant the eomplainant went to 
the picture palace to see the .siiow where li<* -avr the tilin “Aziiii”. 
The lIol_> J’ri'i'het Odoiiamed) failN in love witiiono Saliku, the iiea\iti - 
fill wife of Axiin, one of the I’rophet K generals. T'lie Holy iVopliet 
.-ends A/.im to the wars with a view to t;ecn;e his wife Sulik.i A/.iio 
liids farewell t.) Stilika and goes to the wars. 1 ho Holy Prophet 
.sends one of hi.s slaves to Sa'ika to bear false news that her hiishaui 
Ar-iiii hud hoeii killed in hnttle. Tlio Holy 1‘rophot then sends women 
to eoiisole Suliku and shortly afterwards he himself goes tf) her and 
tells .Sa'ikar ’■Come to me; J siinil console you in your sorrow”. I lndcr 
tins pretext ho takes tSulika to Ids Harem atid eoujurcs ut; the ghost 
ol A/.im. The Holy Prophet then niako.s immodest ftdv.iiji'os and 
oilers her a necklace which she refuses. He forther asks iior to siih- 
mit to his passion which she refuses to do. A/.im happen.s to return 
and i.s informed that his wife is mis.hng. He learns she is wirh rhe Holy 
l*ro]ihet. He then goes to Him wlio tells him Salika is dead and tries 
to eoiujule him. The Holy PropheU then produces a roimher of heiiu- 
tii'iil women and asks A/.im t(.' ehooso one as his wife. He refuses and 
goes Imme inconsolabit. Near his liouse A/.im reeci'es jk'ws that 
Salika is alive and in tlm hands of the Holy Prophet. He goo.s to the 
Holy Prophet’s Harem in a rage armed with u sword to rexme Siilika. 
'J'hc Holy i^n»piiet hides iiimself ami tries to induce Salika to dritik 
jioison. This slie will no; do. A/iiii sees tiiC Holy Prophet '.dfoiing 
the j'oison to Salika, Tin Holy Propilmt ruins away and Hi.s sl.ivc.s 
manacle nod imprison A/.im wlio manages to escape witli .Suliku and 
leaves the criuntiy for good. 

4. .Such an exhibilioii is rep'ngn.urit to '.he religious tVidings of 
all Moliamedarih. A reprcsetitation of tiic Hoiy I’roi.liei engaged 
even in his most h'hy work would shock Mohani.nlans suscepti- 
inlitie*.. The riortruyal of huij ougaged in bane and w'ckcd 
intrigue )S an outrageouH sa -rilege. 

.MiJiy Mohamedans pre-scot vo>\:od their indignaPou Inn no 
heed was paid to them. The exbihidor has e-xcited the feelings 
of htimireds of Mohamedaus, and unless an immediate stop is 
put to it tliere will certainly be riot and bloodshc 1. \ PIr who 

waa preneni was with dilficultv restratneJ from cabling to tin) 
'rurktsli Consul. The accused has dearly committed a;i offence 
iHjder aeciioD 2yK 1, P. C. and it is prayed that he may Ire d'ialt 
with according to law. r 

(Sd.) I’. M. MclMlIiSV. 

Cimnsfl for tfu' Complmnani. 
Kanwii:, Cih JnPf, 1914, l''»d.) M.vhomb!' H.vshim, ('(mplainant. 


List of HT/.neasex. 

I, Mr. Nabi Ilux walad Mali<<uied Panah, Serishtadar to the 
(’ity Magistrate, Karachi, 

'2. Mahomed Khan, Schoolmaster, Madressah, Karadii. 

H. Mahomed. CWk in the V'UDjab Banking Company Ltd. 

4. Mullah Ahmed dull. Hotel -keejver, Juna Market, Karachi. 

(Sd.) Mahomkd Hashim, Complahianf. 

I, Mahomed Hashltn, stat® on solemn affirmation that 1 know 
the coatenU of this aprpUcation and that what is stated in it is 
true within my knowledge. 

Before me, 

(Sd.) W. X. Ru'hardpox, 

City Ataffidtruie, Karachi. 

(Sd.) Mahomed H.*shjm. 

Mh Jvnf., 1914. 


/ 


Is'iic a summons for the J.hth .lunc ]!ll I. 

')lh .Inn,: ]'H 1. (•^d.) W. N. Rich.vudson, 

CHji .Mui/istrafe, Karachi 


II 

IN Till’, corin’ Ob' riiH (Htv mahistuatk, Karachi. 

Maiicimko llvstiiM ... ... Complainant. 

I ll.'Hifi f 

H. CuKKNKiEi.i) 1 ... ... ... Arriidetl. 

Application 'imlir nection l i t ('r, P, C. 

I he upplicaut prays that th.s Honourable (Jourt will be pleased 
under st'cMoii 1 1 1 C.P.t '. to issue a written order to be served 
upon the oppoinMit dirtctiiig the opponent to abstain from exhibit- 
ing at the Picture I’alace or elsewhere in fiioving pictures “A/im” 
on the following ground : — - 

1. Mint the upplicaut tliis day ha.s (lied a criminal com- 
plaint sliioving that the said film depicts the Holy Prophet 
Hs eiigageil in a vulgar nod base intrigue with a married woman. 
The exhiliilioa had alien.ly dt ejily wounded the feelings of hund- 
reds ot t he, foil >wers ot lijf' Holy Prophet and unless immediate 
steps are taken to prouibit any further representatiou there is sure 
to be riot and Itloodshed, 

2. 'Tlie objeetioiialile natun) of tlie exhibition has been set forth 
ID the coinplaiul . Several liuodreds of .Alahamadans were in eon- 
elave ibis morning and it was with difficulty that they were restrained 
hy Mr. Nubi Bux. the lie.id of the community, to keep within the law. 
The more hot-hen ted of them wished to march upon the theatre 
and ra/c it to the ground. 

d. riio 'ause of ilie recent {.luwnporc riots was nothing compared 
witli tills sacrilegoiin c.'thil.ilioi!. , 

4. That an evliibition will take place again at 7 p. m. this 
evenifi;;. It is siibiiiiLteil that this is a njatter of the utmost 
eniergtmcy. (’nless an orcI''r is passed under section 114 (2) C.P.C, 
it is feared f l••re ‘vr’i Ire bhmdshed (o-night. 

(SJ.) P. \h Mi iNERNy, 

I'ounsd for Applicant. 

(Sd.) Mahomed Hahhim, 

karachi ath .Iniic. I!) 14. Coruplainant Si Applicant. 

1, Midioiiied Hashim, son of (. ul Mahomed Shah, state on 
soiemii nliirmaiioiii that I am aerpiaintod with the contents of 
this appheatioii and that what is .stated in it is true within my 
own kfiowiedge. 

Before me, 

(Sd.) N. W. UioHAnDHONf, 

,/r.ih, I0[(. (^d.) !M \HO.MKi) Hashim. 

Ch'lr, iindi-r Hcclian 1^4 of the Criminal Proccilure (Jade. 

Ivvparte oriler uniler eiaiise 2 of section 14 1 upon hearing an 
.appTcation hy Mahomed Hashim son of Gul Mahomed Shah and re- 
ceiving credibie information. 

^ Whereas .an applieation lias been made to me by the said 
Mahomed Masbiui tliat you Mr. H. Greenfield have exhibited in 
the Fmtiire Pala.-e and propose to exhibit during this week a cine- 
Tnatog.-apli film entitled A/.im, depicting the P'viphet Mahomed in 
an intrigui* \vith a iiiarried woman Salika, and whereas the exhibition 
of the said film is likely to cause distui biiuoe of the public tranquAity, 
r herein direct that you yourself and every other person employed 
or coniieeted with the said Picture J’alace do abstain from exhibiting 
tlie said lilm and that you produce the said film before me at noon 
on Saturday, bth .Inne, HU 4. 

(Sd.) WP N. Riohakdson, 

ha/achi, ath Jane. 1014. Sub- Diviisional Magistrate. 


Mr. U. Greentield appeared at 12 noon and deposited the film 
objected to. He agrees fo exhibit the film at 9-45 on the 7th *0 
enable the Magistrate to judge for him.self whether it was objec- 
tionable. 


(Sd.) W. N. Rich All D 80 X, 

City Magistrate. Karachi. 


' ) 


0th .lane. 1014. 
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«atta6eted with the Service oonld not possibly do. How wele 
Hiey to seodre representatives of that character? Their snggeetion 
wwa that the only possible way was to iutrodnce the principle of 
dsetion. Once they got elected members on the Coanoil, they 
would have representatiTes who would be responsible for the people 
India, and who would not secure re-election if their work had not* 
proved satisfactory. The proposal he had first to submit was that the 
Oonnoil should oousist of a mitwinura number of nine members— one- 
third of whom should be elected Indians. The principle of election 
had already been recognised over and over again in regard to this 
Coonoil. More than one attempt had been made to reform it, and 
oo every occasum the principle of election had been recognised; but 
the difficulty was to form tiie electorate. He quite agreed that that 
presented great diflicnlty in times gone by, but to-day they had already 
got an electorate it India which had been v.'orking for a number of 
yoara. He conld best illustrate i4 by describing what occurred in the 
Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, or Bengal — which sent their repre- 
MOtatives to the Imperial Council. In Bombay they had got non- 
oIBcial members of the local legislative Council, and they were entitled 
to send three representatives to the Imperial Council. In the last 
two elections that had taken place under the new Council Act, and 
even before, they had chosen tJieir represen 'atives in Bombay to the 
Imperial Council in this way. The non-official moiuliers of the local 
Council elected these whom they .sent to the Imperial Council. 
Thus they had a ready-made electorate in the elected members of the 
provincial Councils. Those elected members could choose the 
WMWibers to represent them on the liuperial Council. He thought 
Uiat would prove a most satisfactory electorate. It would secure 
Ilia dhoioe of really representative men. The system had already 
obtained a certificate from eminent official iu India, like Sir Guy 
Ploetwood Wilson, and the late and the present Viceroy. As to the 
oharacter of the Council, his suggestion was that it should be Advisory 
laodnot Administrative. It Imd been given out that the portfolio 
iqwtem was to be introduced. He thought that would bo fatal and 
dbuigereous. It would menu duplicating the machinery and reducing 
the Secretary of Slate to a mere figurehead. If each man was to bo 
placed in charge of a portfolio, and if ho was to bo necessarily counect- 
^ with the adiuinistraliou, ic woidd mean that a man who had retired 
from the Service in India would bo called upon to dispose of niatteis 
'whiidi were the subject of conqfiaint against tbo very class from which 
he was drawn. Hitherto, the Secretary of State had not only dealt 
with matters of detail, but also with matters of principle and policy, 
it was in the fitness of tilings that there should be antagonism between 
the oflficial and the non-official views on these questions — questions, 
for instance, such as the separation of the executive from the judiciary 
—or the extontion of elementry education, or the Press Act. The Sec- 
retary of State, consequently, when these matters came before him 
would be unable to hear both sides of the question if ho had nothing 
bat the official clement surrounding him. They wanted the Secretary 
of State to be made the real master of the eituation. They wanted 
him to be placed in possession of the real facts on both sides. Of 
ooarae, oliimately, the decision rested with him. The fall Council, as 
they knew, might oqme to a unanimous oonclusion on a particular 
Mibjeet which tha Secretary of State might not accept, for he had very 
wAiksfiiWbm. Ho further submitted that no distinction should be made 
between the Indian members of the Cnunoii and their colleagues. If 
mj mm made they wwuid be demoralising not only the whole Council 
hot the Indian members as well. It had also been auggested that if 
thi^ had the portfolio syijtem thej would not be able to get Indian 
imembers of the Council with the requisite e.xpeiienoeof adinioistration 
ia India, and therefore, ilte Indian members would not be able pro- 
l^y to cRsobarge their if placed in charge of a portfolio. It 

waa next suggested that jlhe period of appointment slmuld be five 
y«ara. While it wju? necesHary to have men with exporiecce in 
adaujiittratioii, it was equally necessary to have men who conld place 
iha puWio point of view before the Svcretary «jf State. It was pioposed 
Dial one-third of the Council sh<mid consist of t!^ official dess, 
Ottit-third of the non-officia) class and the remaining one-third should 
ha men of merit sad ability la public life in tbe United Kingdom 
oiMOoncoted with the Indian Adminii^tratioD, This third would 
held Die balance k tween the two other sections. They would bring 
la hear the deli orations of the Council that inde^iendent jndg- 
newt whieb was so cl)«racterlstic of public men in this country. If 
itbaacr propoaate were accepted, they would have a Connell composed of 
Ihirae different groups — each sprcialising in a different branch, but 
att helping the deliberations of the Council over which the Secretary 
af State presided. The Secretary of State for India, to whatever 
. pD lt ic el party he belonged, had always been an eminent British 
aCatiohian wha had dope his best for India; bnt even the best qf men 
iDpiillwd rome kind nf control check. The Secretary of State, 

M doD>(b respcneibla to Parliament and the British Public, in 
Dhiiiily, Im in pitiotlee really be was not responsible; and what was 
wugeetrd wa« that hia salary should bn plaesd upon the 
la that they wodd have raid e^ control 


Indiaks ih Sootb Africa. 

Passing to discuss the position of Indians in the varions **part of 
the British Empire, ’’ Mr. Jinnah said that no other subject had 
so deeply stirred the minds of the people of India. They had always 
understood that they were members of the British Empire, but at 
this moment they were being denied the rights and privileges of British 
citizenship. Recent events in South Africa had created intense feeling 
which was only allayed l»y the wise and statesmanlike pronouncement 
of Lord Hardinge; and the action of the Viceroy, supported, aa 
it had been, by Brilisli Ministers and by tbe British Parliament, 
had made a deep impressiun in the hearts of the people of India. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth. 

Mr. N. M. Samarth desired to associate himself with Mr. Jinnah 
in publicly expre8^illg his tliankfulness to Lord Crewe for the sympathe- 
tic hearing which lie gave to the deputation on Monday last. As to 
the scheme for the refoini of the India Council which they placed liefore 
his Lordship, it was neceshury to bear in mind the conditions under 
which they laboured in India as well as herein regard to the redress 
of Indian grievances and the satisfaction of legitimate Indian aspira- 
tions. Under present conditions, a great deal depended upon hav- 
ing a sagacious, courageous, and progressive Viceroy supported in 
his efforts for the national advancement of India by a Secretary of State' 
who was not only of one mind with him but who had the strength 
of character to back him up in spite of opposition from %i8 Council 
which was mainly composed of Anglo-Indian officials, whose angle 
of vision differed from that of the freedom-loving Britisher and the 
educated Indians iu mutteis which related to the political progreea 
of India. Failing such a rare combination, the sun-dried bureauorate 
were apt to got tlio iqiper hand, and, by burking and pigeon-holing 
and corresponding and shelving, and, if need be, wriggling out of 
past promises, to thwart all efforts calculated to bring about the 
fjolitical advancement of the people of India. The result was despair 
and discontent in India, No doubt, the British public, through its 
representatives in tlie House <•[ Commons was, in theory, responsible' 
for the good government of India. But he feared that ever since the 
days of Broke, India hnd been, more or less, the dinner-bell of the' 
House of Commons, which was absorbed in momentous question 
nearer home, and had really no tiuMi to devote careful attention ta 
Indian qmstions. Ordinarily, therefore, the bureaucrats in India 
and in the Council of the Secretary of State had it all their own 
way, and constituted a great hindrance to the political progress of the 
Indian people the more so as the 8#cretary of State had no powef to 
veto the majority of bis Council in some matters vitally affecting the! 
well being of India. He did not think he could state the problem 
and the conditions affecting it.s solution in better language than that 
used by the distinguished slatesmsn who had done them the honoua 
to preside at the Conference that day —language which was as forcible 
as it was pointed, and showed a complete grasp of the situutioo* 

On October 30, 1897, the Bight Honourable Leonard Courtney, at' 
be then was, made a speech at Fowey, in the course of which he 
said: — 

** After all. what war this Government of India to whom wa wore 
bound to defer, even if we thought they were wrong? Who were 
these ten or a dozen gentlemen who governed India? Who appointed 
them. How were tliey trained? What were there qualifications? 
How were these .30(1 millions of people ruled. He did not 
intend to enter upon tliat question now, but it was a serious questoia 
which would have to be very deeply considered. They could not 
very well have India governed by an Indian House of Commons, 
choosir.g its own Government, just as tbe British House of Commons 
chose the Governiiiciit nt Homo. Things were not ripe for that yet. 
Nor could India l>o govoined by the British House of Comraous as the 
United Kingdom was goveinerl. The House of Commons would 
be quite incapable of i iiling British India in any direct fashion, 
and British India could not be left to govern itself. And sa 
British India remained a question which would occupy our 
attention for some time, Ixit it would have to be considered and 
dealt with very curefully. This bureau, this little set of people in a 
room, collected one, eojiicely kne.w how, put there one did not know- 
why, having qualifientions of which we had no surety, was not 
the final system of Government for India, The House of 
coranions never conhl <lo it, because it was already overburdened 
with work, and to undertake to govern India directly would 
infallibly break its baek. But that great question would have to 
bo considered ; and if at some future time it fell to his lot to 
address them on the questiou of the Government of India and 
the problem of how to bring that Government into relation with 
modern life and secure some interpretation of Indian opinion and 
some authority for educated English opinion, he was confident he 
should be rewarded with the same attention and the same intelli- 
gence they had given him that night. 

Since this speech was made, a notable step had been takeif 
in the diraetion of securing some interpretation of Indian opinio* 



The Conira 



OB tb« OoBQoil of the SecreUrj of State. Lord Morlef with 
hie keea ioei^bt into fndisa ooodiCioof) and his earnest desire 
to do jostice to the derasoJK of edoosted lodia, admitted two Indian 
into the arcana of the India Coiiocil. Bat what Lord Morley 
gare to India was I'epri'seotation by selection. What they now 
prayed for was reprsHentation. by election, so that the Indian 
members of the Council might be responsible to an edncated 
and ooltored oonstitueiicy. The proposal to introduce elected 
memhers into the India Council was not new. In the debates 
of 1868 and of 1858 they would find it strongly urged upon 
the attention of both Houses of Parliament, and in 1858 a 
reaolntion was actually carried in these termi: *' That with a riew 
to the e/liciency and independence of the Conncil, it was expedient 
that it should bo partly nominaled and f^rlly elected. ” The 
resolution was supported by prominent leaders on both sides of 
the Hous^ Mr. Uisrasli supported the principle, and regretted 
that the distracted state of the country did not admit of a 
representation of the people of India itself. Lord Stanley, 
on whom devolved the charge of introducing and piloting through 
the House the measure which eventually became law as the Act 
for the Bettor Government of India, said: *‘Ho believed it was 
agreed on all hands that, if a satisfactory constituency could be 
found, that nacthod of ofipointmont would be the most satisfacU^ry 
of all. No t doubt the dilBonlty was in the attempt to find such 
a constituency.” Ho added : “We are willing to introduce the 
elective principle if it were, only possible to find a fitting and 
satisfactory constituency." The constituency was now available, 
and he asked them to help to build upon existing foundations, 
and use instrumeuts already at band. As to the fitness and 
satisfactory charactei of the constituency, there could be no 
onestion. But even if they obtained one>tbird elected Indian 
Oonncil that would not mend matters. There would bo no fail 
opportunity for effective work for them so long as the Council 
was overwhelmingly official and Anglo-Indian. In several inktters 
of importance there was difference of opinion between Anglo-Indian 
offloiail and leaders of non-official Indian opinion. In order that 
tihe Secretary of State may he placed in a judicial pfjsition to 
hear both sides, it waa necessary that the Indian members shunld 
oat be placed in a hopeless minority. Tiioy therefore proposed 
that Koglish public men should ta) introduced into the Council 
to hold the balauce. He hoped that they would favourably 
consider the scheme they had laid before them, and so remodel 
tils India Conncil as to appeal to the better mind of India and 
result in the cordial co-operation of Hnglishmon and Indians in 
the best interests of the Etnjuro. 

Mn. Mazhak-ui. ilAquB ON riiK I’hkhh Law. 

‘ Mr. Uaqite said ho wished to address the C onfereuce on the 
subject of tlie working of the Tress Act of TJ 10, and as he saw before 
him many representatives of the British Press bo had uo donbt that 
the question would prove an interesting one. In 1!)I0 India was 
passtog through a phase marked by crimes ot violence, and it was 
considered necessary at the time that writings in the Press should 
be ofBoiaUy cont^»l^ed. That was the very first act of the reformed 
Oonncil of Lord MInto. The measure brought in was very drastic 
indeed — so mm'.h so that one of the most eminent judges, Sir 
Lewrenoe <lenkins, had declared that even the Bible might be brought 
itaiar its operation. Those who at the time represented the Indian 
people on the Viceroy's Council wore rather on the horns of a 
(Blemma. They know that it was necessary to control wild writings 
IB Uie Press, but at tbs same time they were anxious that their 
libortiee should remain intact. There was a good deal of disoiissbn 
aa to what eourse should be adopted to secure tiiat end while 
giving the authoriliea the desired powers, and one of their 
eBdeavoura was to give those who were affected the powers of testing 
the legality or juatioa of the action of the Executive, Indeed, Mr. 
liiuhai who was then Law Memlwr, threatened to send in hia tesigna- 
tioB unless some auoh provision was inserted in the Act, and unlesN 
the people of India were given a right of appeal to the High 
Courts, That waa the cumpromiiMt that was eventually arrived at 
iietween the official and non official inombers of the Council, tiome 
of them had most reluctantly given tbeir support %o tU Act, hoi 
they had had fears aa to how it would work out. Those fear.-#, 
uttfortunately^ had tinee taaterialiaed, and action had been taken 
under the Act whioh was never dreamt of tt the time the leghi'- 
laUoo waa under cona?dcratib&. He might cite as an illustration 
the the treatment meted out to tfie “Comrade,*' a weekly paper 
ptibUshed at Delhi. The only iniafortune of that paper Waa Uiat 
it reprinted a certain pamphlet iaeued in Europe with aa introductory 
altiole written by Sir Adam Block, of Cfenetantinopte. Tha Govern- 
ment of India declared that the pamphlet was calcnUtad to biing 
the Christian subjects of Uis Majesty into oontiMnpt and hatred, and 
it iaaued an otder confiscating all the aambera of the iaane 
iu whinb the pamphlet appeared. That aotion of the authorttiea 
wM;Med lB the High Court at Oaloutta. The oaae was tried 
by three emlAnnldudg^ of whom Sir Lawrence Jenkins was one, 
and they denlared that in their opinion, the editor of the “ Comrade ” 


bad committed no ctfenoe, and waa nnimated by a landahla object im 
reprinting the pamphlet, bnt at the same time they added thft t|Mi 
powers of the High Court were almost nil under the Act, and that < 
they could not give the editor the redress to which he was entitled* 
Would any Englishman — to use the wmrd in its widaat aenan^ 
support the retention for even one day of such a law on the Stainta 
Book of this realm? He bad another illustration to offer. Thn 
Zamindar was a paper published in Lahore, with a circolaluon nt 
one time of nearly 17,000 daily. It was asked to give in the fint 
place security to the extent of Rs. 2,000. This waa forfeited, and 
th»»n it was asked to give security for Rs. 10.000. That, too, waa 
forfeited, and finally the entire Press was confiscated. This was an 
Act passed to stop crimes of violence, and it was never intended that 
its provisions should be thus misused and misapplied. The wmwt 
feature of all was that officials in India were now using the Aet 
to interfere in relive us matters. Personally he was not in favour 
of religious discussion in the Press; he did not believe it was useful, 
but why under the guise of this Act should the authorities put aa 
end to papers which were purely religious? That ought not to be 
allowed, aod it was dangerous aa creating a doubt of the go<^ faitk 
under which the Act was allowed to pass. He had a third case of u 
paper at Lucknow. There was nothing wrong with ita writiuga 
apparently, but the Deputy Ooraraiasioner ordered the editoV to 
leave the town within a few hours. Such a thing could not possibly 
happen in England, and he could n,«ntton many oases in whioh meu 
have been deprived o! their only means of livelihood, uudor tha 
operation of this Act. He hoped they would see to it that an imd 
was put to, this state of thing!*, and that pressure was brought t 4 » 
bear upon the Secretary of Slate and upon the Government of India 
to secure the repeal of this law. At any rate, if it could not ba 
repealed, let the right of appeal from the orders of the Executive to 
the Courts be at least restored and made mor** effective and real. 

Mu, B. N. Sauma on the ObuNcu. Rruclatiomi. 

Mr. B. N. Sarma discussed the regulations under which 
elections to the Legislative Conneiia were conducted. No one who 
dealt with that subject would be jiwtified in proceeding with it 
without first expressing the gratitude of the people of India to the 
British Parliament and to all parties — to the Liberal Party, in 
particular, aud. especially to Lord MInto aod Lord Morlej — for the 
Act of lSt09, which enabled the people of India to place more often 
than before their lepresentations and grievances before the 
Gov eroraent, and enabled them to assooiate themselves with everyday 
iidministration to u large exten* than heretofore. The people of 
India appreciated fully the statesmanlike sagacity whioh initiatad 
those reforms at a time when India was being grievously misnodeirstood 
in the Dnited Kingdom, and the benefits which had followed 
therefrom, both to India and England, and had helped to bring thw 
two countries together in a firmer bond of union. At the <»i |Tn r- 
time it must Ih; clearly understood that while thanking the Britiah 
public for giving them that latitude and for enabling them to make 
a step in advance in the constitutional progress of their country, t-hc 
()eople felt that the reform was to a large extent unreal in the senae 
that it did not place the reel administration of tlio oouotry in thw 
hands of the people even in the smallest detail. They were gratefdt 
to the British public for giving them a power of election, but theft 
they had it in substance before, though it was not recognised by 

Statute of 1009 recognised the priuciple of election and the pHheipta 

of repreaeutaliun ; but, unfortunately, by the regulations the privi- 
lege was reduced almost to nothing, because the GovemqMfti 
retaiued Uie power of vetoing any election withootassigning any dlfinjlft 
reason. They asked that that grievance should be repressed at ba 
early day. Again, Lord MInto and Lord Morley forsaw that tlierw 
was absolutely no chance of Hindus, Mahomedaus, Parsees, alkl 
Christians —men of various religious persuasions and with dUfari^ 
interests — coiobiuinjg together to defeat the Government on - 
Hobject. In fact, it was not really a non-official majorityv bcea^ 
the nominated non-official members felt that they were Vjiift - 

obligation to vote with the Government, and in practice it had b|ew 
fonod that when they differed from the GovernoMiit view, they felibk 
their dnty u> abstain from voting. The result was that it fift 
absolutely hopeless, even if all the elected memben joined togetiwk; 
in trying to persuade the Government to aet upon their views offtt 
particular question, for them to carry any proposal agaioat ibiB; 
wishes of the Government without the oo-operatioB oS the bob 
nominees. Thkreforo, in practice, there was obt a 
ity, and he and his colleagues were aakiog, eooaeqwefttlyv that* W 
larger elected element shonld be introduced into the ;Provk)«;^ ‘ 
Gounmls, because there was absolntaly ik> dangsv t^^ 
elemottts combining together to defeat tlroQwvv^'to«Wt Wstw 

something really wtoag in the methods Af 

also prayed that aiuBa conoessiofi shonld he j^vws iw ; 

the dotupoclUon of th# YieereyV OoaBmL ■ . ' Unirth^^.' titnji. ' 

electoral body enki^ged. AU 

ednosUonal and pther qoMift^dhs h*i^ 

direotly for a aember of the Owncih 








TKe Comrade. 



l»td been t6 certain eUssee; bnt be and bis colleagues 
felt that with a general electorate there woald be no diffiooltj what- 
soever in providing lor that form of direct representation. There 
waa no reason wh j the franchise should not bo extended to all classes. 
There wee an unhappy disagreement between the Hindus and 
lUhoinedans and other communities on the question of representation, 
and he mast not be understood to in any way ask for the special 
representation of the Mahomedan community on the various Councils 
to be reduced, or that the minority sliuuld not be protected by the 
Oovernment. Wherever there was a minority the Government must 
niake it its doty to see that it was proper'ly represented in the 
Council. But at the present time there was an unnecessary amonnt 
of differentiation introduced in the regulations which caused heart- 
burning and which served no good purpose. The balance could be 
easily i^ressed by means of a general electorate which might make 
.firovision for larger representatiCu in the case of certain bodies. 
They asked that the franchise should be conferred on all classes of 
the commonity po88e8.sing the same qualifications. Why should a 
Mahomedan with a lunded qualifiostiou of Rs. 500 be given a vote, 
while a Hindu landowner must have a qualification of Rg. 1,000 
before he could get a vote And why should a Moharaedan graduate 
ol five years' standing be able to rote for a member of Council, while 
s Hindu, Parsee, or Christiau graduate of the same standing was 
debarred that privilege? Next became to the restrictions placed 
■on tibe ohoioe of candidates. It should be left to the wisdom of the 
electors themselves to choose the man they thought best fitted, and 
they shonld not bo confined to selection from a small group. They 
wanted a modification of the rule, too, which provided that no 
candidate shonld be eligible unless he was already a member of some 
|>ublio body. Finally, he came to the question of the powers of the 
Oonneillors themselves. In practice it had been found that they 
were merely an advisory body as, before the Council Act was passed, 
they possessed in reality no greater powers than they had under the 
Aet'of 1891, Any interpellations and resolntiona could be vetoed 
by the head of the Government fur no definite reason assigned, and 
in practice wlreu they had wanted to discuss a certain ednoational 
question, they wore first told it would be premature to do so, then 
they were informed at the next singe that they could not d» so. 
because the matter was in correspondence with the Secretary of State 
and, then, when the final singe was reached, it was absolutely futile 
for them to raise the question. They nshed that they should be 
given power to diwmss all matters so that the Governmout of India 
might be placed in the {wsititm of hearing both sides before it arrived 
at a matured judgment. They had«uo privileges worthy of the 
I name in financial and other matters, and they looked to the British 
Parliament which gnided their destinies to give them wider powers 
in the future. 

Mr. 8inha ox Th* Skparatiox or ExEcrriv* and 
J oDIOlA*. FoROTIONS. 

Mr. 8. Sinha spoke on the question of the separation of judicial 
•ad execotive functions. This waa a question, he said, which 
concerned the administration of the CriminM Law in India. The 
more heinous orimea were tried by judges, with the addition of 
gifWiuiipN and In s^tme Canes juries. But the greater number of 
Aminat eases tu the country ceiun beh^re magistrates of ditferent 
who were directly under an official known as the district 
officer, who gaa also by virtue cf his office d-iatriot magistrate. This 
diatrict magistrate was the bead of the police. As such, he had the 
povrev of initiating crimiBal perooeedings in all oases. He was re- 
speoaihle for the maintenance of law and order in his district, and 
Itt hu varioiM positions he was, as was said in India, thiel-catcher and 
tW jddge at the same time. That was a system which was certainly 
anbvarsive of what was known as British fdlr-play and jastioe. Under 
the rtdaa which obtained in all civiliHod countries, the t^n who was 
feapoosible for starting criminal proceedings had no hand either in 
the br in the hearing of the appeal; Wt in India it was very 
The syetegi, too, was calculated to act nnsatisfactorily, 
a magistrate trying tlie orimiaal charge was under the 
HilrlHiM Magistrate on whose recorntneudaUen his future prospects 
dbpaihi^v it was clear, under snob ciroumatanoes, he could not 
dd apbataotial juatioe in aU cdsef. They had asked for this reform 
for a glieat number 6f years, but onp reason Tor refusing it had been 
^at m oost. He did not think that ought to be allowed to stand 
itt thi way, and he hppbd, therefore, those whom be was addressing 
■would give cordial soppoct to thia proposed change. 

Sin Gxonon BtBDwooD. 

ffiir; George Blrdwood ^iefly addressed the Conference at the 
ChafrmwD, ind said ho waa there qnt of resiiect for 
Ms Willfain Weidaethoro,, with whose poliRcal views he 

arBsUo and reUgtons, 

*. - %.!_ xsr_ v-A pleased with the temperate 

delivs^ that day hsd bean couched. 






iiige in wtuch the speeches 


He appreciated the perfect loyalty which had bsen displayed, but 
there was only one thing which he wished to soy, and that was th \t 
he was convinced that if the caste system in India was over broken 
^ down it would mean the ruin of India. 

Mr. MaoOali.um Soott. 

Mr. MacCallum Soott, M. P., expressed the pleasure with which 
he had listened to the clear statements of the Indian delegates of 
the reforms which they believed tt> bo necessary in the interests of 
their country, and he hoped, if ho took part in any debates iu 
I'arliament he would be able after hearing their speeches to speak 
with more advantage, both iu the way of presenting information and 
helping the cause of good government in India. 

Mn. Puii.ir Mokhki.i.. 

• 

Mr. Morrell, M. P., said he had been astonished in listening 
to the speeches, not only by the reality of the difficulties with wliich 
their Indian friends were faced, but by the extraordinary moderation 
and reasonableness of their demands, and he trusted that their 
present visit to this country would prove of great service to the wMl- 
being of their follow-subjects in India. 

Sir Hkxuy Cotton. i 

Sir Henry Cotton expressed his conviction that the labours of 
the Indian delegates would not be altogether in vain in regaid, 
to the Councils Bill. He heartily congratulated Sir William 
Wedderburu on the success of the efforts he had been making, 
almost single-handed, for a long time to bring before the authoritiea 
in England matters which wore of such serious concern to India. 

Dr. John Pollen, of the East India Association, also 8{x>ke. 

Mr. Jinnah proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, ' 
remarking that the political horizon in India was very often dark and 
dinial, but it was men like Lord Courtney whoso attitude bronght a 
ray of sunshine and liopo into their lives. 

Lord Codrtnkv Sums Ui>. 

Lord Courtney replied at some length. After declaring that all 
the credit was due to Sir William Wedderburn for bringing them 
together, he said the problem . of the reconstruction of the Council 
of India so as to make it a more effective means of communication 
between the people of India and a Secretary of State was one of tim 
profoundest importance. When he spoke upon it at Fowey seventeea 
years ago, he dealt with it as a problem to bo considered, and noi 
os one for which ho had a ready-made solution. He foresaw * 
many difficulties, some of a practical character, in bringing to 
Westminster elected representatives to join in the work of the Secretary 
of State’s Council. Members of that Council hitherto had, no doubt,, 
fulfilled advisory functions, but they had also joined in Um 
administration, and particular snbjects had been allotted to them. 
They were in that way joint assistants and advisers of the Secretary of 
State. But when it came to the question of bringing three elected mem- 
tiers over, who were not to act primarily in the capacity of assistaota 
and co-orperators, but who would more properly be described aa 
members of the Secartnry of State’s Opposition, wlioso duties would;,’^ 
be to criticise and examine, and whose object by their criticism would 
be to modify and pu haps reflect the notion proposed by the Secretary 
of State, that was an entirely new proposition, at which even the most 
advanced Secretary of State would feel a little staggered. By 
regulations the most vital reforms might be deprived of their vitality. 

For instauc*!, tliero was no necoKsary submission to the Council on tha . 
pari of the Secretary of State of any projecte he might have ia 
his liead, and therefore, if their scheme was to be made effective, it 
would be necessary to provide rules and regulations by which tlm 
presence of those detached members would be made effective. Ha 
was making these criticisms in the most friendly way. He had 
felt it his duty to iwint out some of the difficulties which might 
’ not perhttjis have been fully apprehended. It bad occurred to 
him it was just possible that in this as in many other mattem 
compromise might be possible, and that instead of sending over , 
three elected members to sit on the Secretary of State’s Coanoil, 
it might be possible to elect a panel in India of forty or mora 
persons who, by their previous training, by service under the ' 
Government, by knowledge, by position at the Bar, by their activity in 
commerce or industry, were fit and proper persons to assist and i 
advise the Secretary of State in the exercise of his fnnoBons, and tliat 
the Secretary of Sute might have the privilege of selecting from ^ 
that panel those whom he waa advised would be most serviceable * 
to himself. He threw this out as a suggestion for their loonsideration. 

He wished to make it plain to the delegates that there wena 
difficulties to overcome. * 

The raobeedings closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Sher 
l^aiiain Wedderburn for his hospitality. 
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SUMMONS FOB DISPOSAL OF SUIT. 
(Order K, Rule 20, Act V of JOOH.) 
lit’g. Suit No. 271 of 1914. 

IN THE COURT OF THE MUNSIF, AKBARPUK, 
' DISTRICT FYZABAD. 

H. Alxlul Rahman ... Plaintiff, 

oersua 

(Jayti ... Defendant. 

To . .. 

I. Gaya urul Karida Kandoo^ r(‘«iding at Monza 

IjHlha|mr iu>ar Thana Rarn Na'jK^ar I^t-rg: Atroulia 
Diat. Azamgarh. 

WheroKH ihc Plaintiff htw inHtitut(;d a huit agaiiiHt 
you for Rh. 1 ()(i/10/f , you are heruby hununoned to aj)])ear 
in thin Court in person, or by a pleader, duly insti-ucted 
and able to answer all ninterial queHtioiis relating to 
the suit, or wbo shall be uceom{)anied by some person 
able to {^nswer all such questions, on I Oth day of J une 
1914, at 10 o’clock ill the forenoon, to answer the 
daitn; and as the day fixed for your appearancH; is 
appointed for the final disposal of the suit, you 
must lie prepared to prodme (ui that day all tlie 
ivitnesw^s uiion whose evidence and all the documents 
upon which you intend to rely in sup()ort ol‘ your 
d&cuce. Take notice that, in default of your appearance 
on the day before mentioned, the suit will be heard 
uod determined in )'our absence. 

Given under iny hand and the* scid of the Court, 
tiuH 30th day of May 1914. 

By ordc;r, 

Kaur Bai Kishore, 

Atumarim, 

Munsif’s ( imit, Akbarpur, 
Fyzahao. 


SUMMONS FOB DISPOSAL OF. SUIT, 

(Order V, Rule 20, Act V of 1908.) 

Suit No. 272 of 1914. 

IN THE COURT OF THE MUNSIF AKBABPUR 
DISTRICT FYZABAD. 

Hafiz Abdul Uahixian ... Plaintiff 

cermn 

Shaikh Abdul liabim, Ac. ... Defendants,. 

rtr 

10 

!>haikh Muse, residing Kasha Mau, Mohalla Pahar- 
pur, Munsafi & District Azamgarh. 

Whereas the PlaintilF has instituted a suit against 
you for Rs. 289/12/0 you are hereby summoned 
to appear in this Court in person, or by a pleader^ 
duly instructed and able to answer all material 
questions relating to the suit, or who shall 
be accompanied by some person able to answer all sucJi 
questkms, on 1 9th day of June 1914, at 10 o’clock in 
the forenoon, to answer the claim; and as the day fixed' 
for your appeanina; is appointed for the final disposal 
of the suit, you must be prt^pared to produce on that day 
all the witnesses iqxm whose evidence and all the- 
documents upon which you intend to rely in support 
of your defence. Take notice that, in default of your 
appearance on the day before mentioned, the suit will be 
heard and determine<l in your absence. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Court, thia 
30th day of May 1914. 


SUMMONS FOR DISPOSAL OF SUIT. 
(Order V, Rule 20, Act U op f OOH.) 

Beg. Suit No. 273 of 1914. 

m THE’COIJBT OF THE MUNSIF, AKBARPUK, 
* DISTIRCT FYZABAD. 

H afiz Abdul Kahtnan - . . Plain tiff, 

versus 

Mussammat Edan ••• defendant, 

sr# 

Must. Edan, Widow of Sh. GbissoO Jolaha, residing 
Mk. Snhasrara, Mohnlla Zaki Shahid, Disti-ict Ana. 

Whereas the Plaintiff has instituted a suit againat 
you for H». 130, hereby summoned to apjiear 

ii this Court in jx'rson, or by a pleader, duly iustnieted 
find able to answ^'V all material (jiicstions relating to the 
suit, or who shall lie aooomjmnied by some nerson able to 
unawer all auch questions, on 1 9th day of J une 1914, at 
lOo’cloci in the forenoon, to answer the claim; and as the 
day fixed for your aiipoanmce is appointed for the final 
diaposal of the suit, you must lie prepared to pnxliice 
on Hiat day idl the witnevSsi'K iqion whose evidence and all 
documents u|;K>n whkb you intend to rely in 
support, of your defence. Take notice that, in default 
of your appearance on the day l)efon‘ mentioned, the 
unit w ill m heard and determined in your abseiic(\ 
Given under my hmid and the si-al of the Court, 
tUds 30th day of May 1914. 

By order, 

KftV ImI Kidbore, 

^ Munsarim, 

MunsiPs Court Akbarpur, 

Ftzabab. 


By order, 

Kaur Bal Kisliort, 

Mumarim, 
Munsif’s Court Akbarpur, 
Fyzaba i>. 


Notice. 


Bengal Veterinary College. 

“The last date of admission of Students to the Bengal 
Veterinary College for the Session 1914-15x8 19th June 
1914. The candidates for admission should present them- 
selves at the College with necessary certificates as required 
by the College Hules at 11 A. M, on the abovemen- 
tioricd date for selection. 

D. Dty, 


for Principal, Bengal 


Veterinary Collecfta 


For Sale. 

10,000 maunds good quality hay. Will be deliyeri 
ed @ Rs. 2/~ per maiind free at any Railway St&tloh 
lying in the Famine Stricken area in U. P. i^d wBhV 
in 400 miles from Bhopal. Two annas less be 
charged if steel bands will be returned. 

Apply to^ Y* ^ 

nwnw; . mCns^vciII^ 

to GoMtd IfMwhnda 

BHOPAL.^ 




The G>iiiracle. 


4 » 


Pcnonal Eiperience ^rrred hj tlie learned proprietor 
of tbe dafly paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the **Akhbar-Mtlaiii,** the leading 

oi Bondiay, in the Ueue nf the 80thr January 1918, writes : 
“The well'hnown native phjHician, Dr. Kalidas Motirafh of 
Ilajkt>t, lias ol'tftined nimierons certificates for his ine(lici !)08 that 
have .stood a successful test to diseases pertaining lw)(h to 
males 'and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakut! Ananga Vilns, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
..iro4iB all pdrts of the body, gtves stability to genuine inanbood 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
a trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been oon- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement ap^aring in this paper under the signature of the 
aaid ddetor .kre quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
wq specially .recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
ktolioilT Mid snffering from debility.’* 

THE ROYAL YAKUTl ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yakdti or life-giving ncct.'ir has been prepared from 
the best clxiiccsi and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful properly of increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a roan. This valuable medicine 
is used in largo quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give it pnbli- 
ostion simply with a view to place it before the general public 
emnngto the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon tlie magical qualitich of this our invaluable medicine. Wo 
WQidd not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
day, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is riKJom- 
mendad to Uiose who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
und Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persona 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to streuglhen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk is 
eot that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
Muoe C'f its own accord. Price per tip containing 40 pills, Rupees 
two only ISs. 4d.. Postage extra. No Parhet necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajko^ Kathiawar, India. 


Our increasing output 

bears witness to the ever-growing demand for 
our products for Cricket, Tennis, Hockey and 
all games. Sportsmun realivtC tuat the 
Perfecta” quality is uneqUHlled. Graceful 
in design, they sre lightly yet ftiongly made, 
giving pleasure to every user. 

At thA sfttpc time we make other qnali- 
(jp,) — to suit evevy j.ockft and can surely 
please you. Many buiulreds of Clubs and j 
ibousands d individual players ar« using oar 
goride trf-day, ^ 

Why not send for a Catalogne now and 
join in their satisfaction. 

W siALHorr 

( f iwiw ri yafciMlaSlarfUkaww aOs> 
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A Turictth ^-officSid of high standing who is now 
established both in Conhtantino^e and London desires 
.to undertake any important business for export and 
import especially in minerals ; Best references. 

Address : — 

MAHMOUD BEY, 

London Chamber ol Commerce, LONDON, E.C. 


AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

Edited By Duse MoKamed. 

A weekly Review of African and Oriental Politics, Literature, 
Finance and Commerce. Price 6d. per copy, 12/6 per annum. 

Also Published Quarterly at 6/- per annum. 

Apply to — • - • 

THE MANAGER. 

Tht African Tima and Orient Review, 

'168, Fleet Street, Jjondon, R, C» 


•^CALPACK” 

OR 

Genuine Turkish Military Cap * 

(for Rs. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALPACK ”? 

To make himself look more^rjespectable, and to attract 
attention, by using the novel head -gear of the same 
pattern as worne by Turk high officials like Enver Pasha. 
Please send your order to-day to avoid disappointment. 

To- S. F. Chishti, & Co., 

Near Delhi & London Bank, Delhi. 

SoU Agents for India — 

Fabreque National Egyptiar Do Taiboucbes, Cairo 

and 

Fabreque Imperial De Tlereka, Constantinople. 


Gul-i-Nao Bahar. 

Shabl Oil, Per bottle As. 10 
Aklmri 01), ,, „ „ 10 

Anwari Oil, „ . ' 10 

For the Hair and Comjjlo.vion. Hair growing and cooling. Fresh flower 
perluiiiod. Keeps hndu moist and powerful. Order at once for a bottio ot 
e.aeh as a trial, 

Akbar Perfumery Co., Cohnelganj, Allahabad. 


The “ Daisy ” Fly-Killer. 

Placed anywhere attracts and kills all Hies. Niuit, clean, ornamcntiU, 
convenient & clieap. Lasts all season. Made of metal. Cannot spill or tip 
over. Will not soil or injure iifiylliftig. Cnarariteed effective for protection 
from iiiteetioiis di.sea.seH and for eoiufort in tlie liut or rainy season, in your 
h( iis caiid camp. Price. Ks. 1/- Post fri*t!. 

The Kast ij- West Trading Co. Delhi. 


Wanted 

A fully qualified and experienced Proof Reader. 
Pay according to qualifications. Apply with copies of 
testimonials and sUtiiig lowest salary acceptable to — 

The Manager, 

^^The Comrade'\ Delhi. 


Wanted 

Two assistant Masters for the Islamia High 
School, Lucknow, one B. A. L. T. on Rh 80 to Rts 100 
and the other C. T. on 40 to R«- (iO, from the 

nth of July PHL . 11 ,, 

Applications with copies or testimonials should 
reach Syed Wazir Hassan, Honorary Secretary, before 
27 th Instant. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg. 


Indian Rubber Stomp Maker, Die Sinker, Copper, Zink Plate and 
Stone Engraver, Monogramiet. Manuf^turer of Brawi B^gee and 
Seals, etc. Dealer of all Stamping Requisites and Rubber Hand Preises. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 
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Everybody Wants It. 


Money ! 


Money ! 


You can earn good money — as modi as Rs. 3 a day — ^by getting in tOtidi 
with us. Our proposition, which is a straight business-like one, calls for 
ordinary intelligence. And, moreover, the work entailed is so simple that 
members o£ an entire family could take to it and thereby increase the present 
income of the home, enabling many coveted luxuries to be indulged in, 
which could not be done otherwise. 


Money ! 


ALL YOU 


Make Hosiery for us aooording to our 
instructions in your spare time. We purdiue ’ 


HAVE TO DO all the Hosiery j ou make at favourable rates, 


and keep you regularly employed. 


COUPON. 

To OBKZ. WHEELER A Go. 

PImm Mod roe fall deUiU of joor offer to 
aappl7 Anto- Knitter. 

Kerne 

Addreea 


Men, Women and Children 


all can earn more money monthly. Experience unnecessary. Distance 
immaterial. Write for Prospectus Now — You might forget it later. 
Address : — 


Genz, Wheeler A Co. (Del. 6 .) 

] 1-St, LindMjr Sti'oet, OalcutU. 


GENZ, WHEELER & C0.,“-^ 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 


An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address . -CONSTANTINOPLE, PLACE DU TAXIM No. 8. 


The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 


The Jeune Turc gives the most exact aud early infor- 
mation about the Political, PJconomical aud Social 
life of the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 


The Jeune Turc publishes Political, Literary and 
Economical^ articles on all questions ojunected 
with the 'New East aud teems with humorous 
liteniture palpitating vvith Political life. 


Whoever wenta to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan states 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 


WANTED 

An honest and experienced Head Clerk for the 
English Office. Must be strong in English, a Graduate 
will be preferred. Pay Rs. 75 to 100 according to qualifi- 
cations. Apply with copies of testimonials to — 

The Home Secretary, 

To n. H. The Nawah Sahib Bahadur, 

Rampur State, U. P. 


WANTED 


A (jiialified Medical Officer is ret|uired for the 
M. A. 0. College Aligarh hospital. Salary R^. ^00 
P. M. probation one year. 

Gradual promotion up to Rs. 300 P. M. Appli-^ 
(ants should be either L. M. S. of one of the recognized 
Modii' d Colleges in India of proved merit and ability 
or. retired Assistant Surgeons of experience. Applica- 
tions with testimonials and particulars of age and 
previous aervice should be sent to the Honorary Secntaiy 
M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, up to 15th July 191 

^ Md. Ishak Khan, (Nawahi^ 
Uonorary Secr^hry. 


“JEUNE TURC” 

A paper, haviiif the fmtfit drcolatiea ia the Eait. 
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8t»nd upright, Hpeak thy thought, doolare 
The truth thou hasi, tliat all may share j 
Be bold, proclaim it everywhere; 

They only lire who dare I 
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MANAGER’S NOTICE. 

8 ubtcriber$ are re^uented to quote the Subecriher^s Number tn every 
communicaiion to the otherwise the office tcill not he 

reeponfdbie for any deday in replying to such communications. 


The Week. 


A 1 j I. - Duratzo. June US’ 

Achined Bey one of the most dietingnished Mahomeden lea" 

hf« flff rL V negotiate with the insurgente. If 

uLt.?si,d:r“ ‘ 

I ilO Italian MiniaWr at Duraaio has telograplied that'tlw 
f attacked the town in three places. Colonel 
B Commander of the Dutch Gendarmerie, was killed. 

BUejackots are defending the Legations and the Royal Palace 
here bcng no other force . available. At the outset it seem^ 

hon« ♦ 1 T defenders rallied and now 

hope to l>e able to resist any further attacks. 

1. I Durazzo, June tS. 

nni si " ‘'ftillery and iilic fire through- 
out the day. The Prince is leading the defenders. ^ 

A • 1 . Vienna, June 15 , 

.1 Al" s ‘l'« »P"t «T» 

that Iho dalfinfiora at JJarazzo haro repulsed the insurgents from 
the pieomc.s of the town after throe bouts’ fighting. 

A Jmes mesHEge from St. Petersburg states that M. 
Sa^onoft and the Russian Minister have left for Bukharest. It 
iH believed that an important conference will be held at Bnkharent 

of hostilities betweea 

J uikey and Greece for which the imminent arrival of new Turkiab 
battleships is expected to give signal. 

Greece and Turkey. 


Albania. . 

. Di.razzo, June 10 , 

In order to suppress the insurgent movemeot as speedily 
40 possiUo the Government has dciided upon a ''.simultaneons 
^fance from throe sidot?, namely from Ale«sio, Durax'V) and 
valona. The advance is expected to begin this week. The 

rebela are attempting to resume negotiations with itiio Control 
Commission. The Prince and Pnnoc.ss to- lay revle.'^cil the Al- 
h huttina forces and received ac eritbiisiastic ovation. 

Itomv, June 11 . 

; BUfiiquisi D 1 SiMi Giniiano stated m tJie Indian Cliaruber 
• yesUM^y that as a result of the enquiry into the arrest of 
CMonel Muriochio at DorazKo he telegraphed to the Italian Mi- 
aister that Mnricohio's innocence must be considered proved and 
no value must be Ritachcd to the subsequent investigation 
by. the Albanian Government aad Dutch Officers. The Minister 
4 raii alio ordered to obtain satisfaction. After the Muricebio inoi- 
deilt tbe^ Vw l>o«n oaeliango of views oetween Austria-Hungary 
ttady and kn agreement has been concluded to the effect that 
agents in Albania shall be instruoted to work 
iltMRK>iaoa^ and to do the ntmort possible to maintain Prince 
"ped In powsr and avoid any appearance of preferential 
lieatiiient cl either Government aM further to s^'ure the despatch 
' ^ warships by aU powers to I>« / ' 


'n <1 !.• i. A^thens, .lune IS 

r to consider the critical situation 

ans ng, out (4 the porKycution of the Greeks iu Asia Minor The 
public IS most, excited. ^aiuor. xne 

Constantinople, June IS. 
Talaat. Hoy, Minister of the Interior has announced that ther* 
have been rogriqtable incidents at Aivali. Officiak who failed , 
heir dutifts. aave oeen dismissed. Greek accounts of the situation 
however, says the Minister are exaggerated. oit'iaiion* 

CJ«remm»"t h.» ..Urewd n .trong unto 

dtniaiulmg the cessation of the persooution of Greeks in Turkey^ 

and the repotr of the damage. Public opinion is most excited^' 
People generally urge immediate and euergeting action. 

T, . Athens, June IS. 
Public excitment is increasing. In speech in the Chamber M 
or eze ov described the arrivals of thousands upon thousands of 
hapless pitiable Greeks ejected destitute from Turkish torritorv 

irlvlr ^ Unf’'* the sltoatlon wa.s grave but it would become even 
graver. Unless conditions altered. Greece would not be content 
with mere lamentations. (Prolonged cheers) content 



• AtfignM, Jun* IS, 

Six iiteftini^n, ch*rteri«! by Oorernment, »re oontinnouhly trang- 
|>ortiug rf'fugfi-H to ilio Ageau iblandH. 

M. VlbexcloH, the E’remier in the Chamber an non need tba^ 
ihn Torkiah vrero iiii[iarttllcled in hintory. They aimed 

at the elirainatiDn of the populations which have been inhabiting 
country for u veral thoiwand years, 

Hcsides t[ioii>-and» of Gret'ka from Thrace, over 20,000 from 
Aaia Minor huve arrived in Greece and llicru are? fifty thousand 
more on the Af,iatic coast awaiting a chaue^o'to depart. 

Cumitantino/ le. J ine 13. 

Although the I'orle has given eafegoiical a^siiiauceb Ih >1 it will 
remove caiiscH which compel the Ottobian Greeks to leave the 
country, neverthelesH there are reasons to fear that Government are 
really bent on removing the Greek element from all strategic [>oints 
aneli as the vicinity of Constantinople, Itardunelles and .Smyrna 
Littoral. 'I'he Porte recently proposed to tlio (ireek Government 
a w-heine of exchange of populations which Greece accepted but be- 
fore further progress could be made the existing situation arose 
owing to an ttcti(;n of the Committee engaged ia settling refugees 
from Macedonia, tho Coiumittite evidently coosideriug iU plan to 
be more expeditious. 

^ Confitanlinople, June 14. 

Tho Ore«?k Minister lias presented a Note drawing attention to 
tho treatment of Greeks in the ()ttoinan Empire anti declaring that 
Greece will decline to take any responsihility (or the consequences if 
tite situation continues. 

Athens, June 14. 

The newspaper Iteslia expresses tho opinion that war with 
Turkey is hovitablo. 

Athens, June 13. 

Though Turkey has not replied to tho Greek note otlioial circles 
are convinced that the Ottoman Govornmeut will follow its previous 
iacticH making* vague promises. T ese, it is declared will 

not fatisfy tho Greek public which demands tho restoration of Greek 
refugees in their home and the payment of indemnity. The Greek 
Naval preparations are proceeding most actively, 
i Constantinople, June 15. 

i Talaat Bey who had been sent to enquire into the situation tele- 

graph s that in various places in Asia Minor ho has HUcc(M’ded in 
; reas^iiiiug tho Greek population and in inducing uumburH of families 

[ to nitnni to their homes. 

I 

1 London, June Ifi. 

Many regard the supremacy at sea as the crux of (ho Turco- 
‘ Greek position, 'rutkey’s drcadnougfits are now being completed at 
LUwicK and Barrow, tuit an ombreuk of war would piace an 
embargo on thern. It ia noteworthy Uiat lack of funds on 
both aides is likely to lie a paoric factor. 

1 ' Constantinople, June 16 

' The Turkish press takes a calm view. The Tanin saya tiiat 

I II Greece intends to make a noise, Turkey will remain uumoved. 

I Helgrade, June 15. 

The Cabinet is disem^sing Uie Turco-Gieek povicton in view of 
iiie G roco- Servian Agreement which compels Servia to mobilise in 
the event of a war. It is h(;ped howevef, titat tlie Powers will inedi- 
«te to preserve peace. 

Constantinople, June Jti. 

Pessimism ia felt in the oflicial circles here rugardiug tho Tmoo 
' Oioek Rituaiiou. Figlitiog lias onnincd at Meueuou ai:d iMiocia. 

Forty inhabitants ol Meuemon are reported to lave been killed white 
defending the towut 

' Malta, June 16. 

The Greek governmont has ordered aT the Greek seatoeu here 
Ik> be in roadiuoss for iustaul departure. 

The Hague, June 16. 

The Internal loBsi Conforctu'e to cr udder the putting of the 
Opium Convention imo fuirc hu.v ojvened. d'ho Foreign Miniiter 
' ‘ ‘ announced that Tmkej and 8e via had refu^ed to agree to the 

Convention. Grewo had madn reservations regarding the new 
I territories and Austria- Hungary havl agreed to it in principle, 

r * Britain and her otdomee had signed. 

The Bagdad Railway. 

London, June 16. 

The Anglo German agreement regarding the Bagdad Uailway 
baa dee n it itialled in London by .Sir Edward Gr**y aud Prince 
Liohhowsky. x, complete underaUuding lus bceu reached on 
•U qneationa. 

Pertia. 

London, June 12, 

Tite Times publishes a gloomy leading article with regard to 
Pania, expreattog tear, tbak a orises of uouiwukl gravity ia approach- 


ing. One aapeet ia that tha whole problem of reatoration of aadaf 

will probably have to be tocUed afresh. The journal believes that 
Swedish officers have worked arduoiiKly and gallantly but that on 1| 

the whole they have not succeeded aud are not likely now to succeed. 

The other aspect relates to the neutral zone in which the British 
interests almost exclusively lie and in which <‘xcept for a few oitiea 
freebooters are almost supreme. 'I’he Times declares that the 
Persian question cannot be allowe I to drift for ever and that the- 
problem ol the maintenance of order may soon bring to a head. 

London, Ju/ne 16, 

In the House of Commons to-day, Sir J. Flanuery asked whether 
Gmernmeiit contemplated formal annexation or establishment of a . 
protectorate over the neutral oil-bearing zone in Persia. Mr. Aclaud 
aaid that the answer was in the negative. 

Mr, Churchill replying to different questions regarding the Anglo- 
Persiau Oil Company said the examination of the property and 
plant of tho Company had aatieHod the Govarnment that the 
present capitalisation was rensonalde aud that the potentialities of 
the proven territory fully justified the expenditure on behalf of 
Navy. 

Home Rule. 

London, June 11, 

The Stock Exchange takes a glormy view of the Irish aituatiou ‘ 
and the markets are depresaod. The rapidly growing number of 
Natumalist Volunluers is the absorbing topic in the Lobbies. 
Moderate estimates place them at a thousand. 

The aeriousness of the position ia realised by tho Liberals 
oumbera of borne, speaking in their constituencies said that it was 
the final proof of the weakness of the Government in allowing 
drilling and arming iu Ulster. 

London, June 11, 

In tho House of Commons to-day Mr. Asquith announced that the 
amending Bill would bo introduced in the House of Lords before the 
Home Rule Bill if the opposition desired it. 

London June Ho 

Mr. Birrell replyiiig to Lord ttol)ert Cecil said that the figures 
supplied to him showed that the Nationalist Vcilnnteera numbered 
80,(i00 (“ighty thousand). But these figures varied daily. He 
had not hceu in torn ed as to the number of arms but tho Qoven- 
iiu'ut were giving their attention to the action of both, he forces. 

London, .Tume 12, 

Mr, Bonar Law opened the Unionist campaign in Scotland 
at Inverness last night. He dealt at some le^th with the Ulster 
question and said the outlook was a conflict hetKen the Government 
aud tiic Nation in wbicli ilie Nation was bound to win. Whatever 
calHiuiiies were ahead tiie deturmiuatiuu of Ulstermen was fixed. 

No cleverness or raaucnnvriog would make them submit to Dublin 
Parliament. 

London, June 12, 

A serious split occurred in tho Nationalist Volunteer movo- 
meut. Tlie ^rovi^i.lual C.^inmittee grovorriing the volunteers 
refined Mr. R'-dmoiid’s co-operati<iti and deci'fed ( > organise a force 
on its own lines. Mr. Redmond now denounces the Committee 
as Relf-constitnt«>d and says that the majority on it do not support 
the Irish |»arty, which is sup ortod by 'J5 !>er cent, of the volunteers. 

He. dwells upon the grave respoiiaibility of military organisation and 
affirms that unless the committee reconsidered its decision, he 
would appeal to tho volonteeis to organise themselves indepondenUy 
until (ho Coiivcution cau elect a a permanent groverniug body. 

London, June 16, 

In the liorda to-day Lord Crewe informed Lord Lantdowne 
that G 'verrmumt proposed (o take the second reading of th^i 
Homo Rule Bdl on the dOih instant, intending the Bill would 
be intMiiuceJ next week. This would give the Opposition aniiiiln 
time to consider il.s position. It had bnen hoped, he added, 
that lIic Amending Bill would be (he result of oonvensationa 
between the parlies tiiat still held good. Lord Lantdowi^ 
affi rmo'l that the time for discussing tho Amending BrU wjwr 
altogether inadequate as this was the only measure ; whidh 
mattered. . 

Lord Lsnsdowoe emphasised that ©vents had been gioviog 
with alarming haste iu Ireland but Government had done no~ 
thing to mitigate (He strain, nr towards oonversationa. The Oppoai* 
tion would not proceed with the diaousaioo of the Horne Bale . 

Bill if they W'^re only given a ohsnee of keeing the Amending' 

B.ll for a few days before the main dis^ttiiiHioti. ' 

Lord Orowe replied that perhaps ah agreement eonld only be 
reaobed by public disonasion ra^er than by eoDveraaiiqos. He 
under sU7i)d that Lord Lansdowno preferred a public diticasaion. 

If an agreement were reached, it mattered little by what road Ijk 
was reached. 




20lb JiiM. 


The Cmmirade. 
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Lord Lansdofroe robseqnentlj give notice of a motion 
to-morrow oenanriog Government for delav in producing the 
Amending BiU. j t' » 

Indiaus m Canada. 

iVt’/on‘a> Junt 10, 

Mr. Rochee, Minister of the Interior has telegraphed to the 
Major that the Government intends to enforce the Immigration 
law. He expects that unless the law is defeated in Coart on 
some technical gronnd the Government will be able to handle the 
qneetion with satisfaction to British Columbians, 

Immigrants are now appealing again before the Court of 
Rnquirj. Fourteen more have been allowed to land having been 
fomierlj in Canada. It is anticipated that cone of the remain- 
ing 854 will be admitted. Meanwhile it is so ill not known if 
the ship will be ordered back Fast by the owners if the charter money 
is not paid. 

Victoria, June 11. 

The exclusion policy will not be enforced until all '‘Komagata 
Maru’s” pahsengers have been examined. The owners have ordered 
the vessel to return to the Orient hut the immigration o^Gicials 
understand that arrargeraentt will he made to keep her at 
Vancouver until the conclusion of the hearing of the Indians’ appeal 
in the Canadian Courts. 

I^ndou, June 11. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons regarding 
the “KomagPta Maru” Mr. Hare<'uit said that he did not 
doubt that the Canadian authorities were acting in accordance 
with the law oi the Dominion. He was communic ating with the 
Governor- General but at present he was not prepared to make 
«ay Mtatemont. 

J Jimc i~. 

Two Vauconver Hindus have deposited the balance of the “Koma- 
gata’s” charter money. Jf the owners accept it tlie vessel can 
remain for upwards of ibree months longer. Full instructions 
for disposition of the steamer are expected by cable daily t)jily 
twelve more immigrants have been examined They were all 
rejected. 

Victoria, June 14. 

The Court of enquiry into the case of Indians on board the 
’•Koinagata” has been suspended. Reason has not been stated. 
It is believed that authorities are ^waiting the result of the 
communications between the Imperial Government and the Cana- 
dian Government. “Komagata’s” owners have not replied to 
th« offer of Vancouver Indiaus to pay the balance of charter 
money. Lloyd’s agent is not attempting to dispose of the cargo 
of o.'>al, 

CiiloEiising India. 

Loudon, June /.?. 

Sir Harry Johnstone in a letter to the 'rimee on the subje^it 
of Indian Immigration refers to the report of ilnglish and German 
travellers regarding the c-parse population of many parts of lodian 
raountainous regions in which paradise is still waiting inhabituntH. 
Jdir Harry aaks' '‘Why promoterr of genuine or/iigratlon schemes 
in India do nat endeavour hrst of all to colon-lse to the fullest extent 
Sf»00,000 square noiles of habitable but uapopiiUted India?” 

South Alrica. 

Cipe Town, Jo.nn 11. 

Government has been twice defeated on the emendment to 
laring the Premier mine under the Income the Bill. Tlie proposal 
had been stranously opposed. 

Cape Tw'h, June 12. 

Oovernisent continues lin office. It admits the gravity of its 
deffMit but considers that it would bo detriraeutai to the country if 
■Httoh useful labour of the session were abandoned. 

Tb« f/Ugpe Tirwea and South AJrica .Kev'u argue strongly 
agaiust Government resigning. Nevertheless the Cabinet takes a most 
grave view of its position owing to the recent diminishing majority 
aad difficulties with some of its foUowars regarding taxation which 
Aim Gabinet considers essential. 

Our London Letter. 

London, May 29. 

Homb Rule Bili/ THB ouuH THX OoMMotrs. 

The Home Role Bill has passed through the House of Commous 
«||d lis8bed& already introduoed formally in tbs Lp^s. Acting on 
Mm advice of the Timtt the Opposition decided npt to disonss the 


Bill and consequently the division was taken a day earlier than was 
expected. The House adjonined for the Whitsuntide recess on 
Monday last and so hon. members were free to run up to Epsom on 
* Wednesday to see the Derby run. Tlie political situation has not 
materially changed during the week and every-body is now awaiting 
the introduction of the Amending Bill after the holidays. 

Talking of the l>erby, by the way, I noticed the King’s four 
Indian Orderly Officers thoroughly enjoying themselves in a reserved 
box in the Grand Stand. Can it be that their genial presence on 
the course had anything to do with the dramatic success of Durbar 
11? The victory is most cotraopolitan ; the winner is an English 
thoroughbred born in France, bis owner is an American sportsman, 
bis groom a negro, bis trainer an Trisbnian and be bears an Indian 
name. A good omen indeed for the advancement of the Irish and 
Indian cause! * 

Diri.oMAT Emuraokh Ihoam. 

According to the Conslantinojile correspondent of the Times, 
Alfred Ruhtfiii Bey de Bilinski, recently apiiointed Ambassador in 
Washington, has embraced Islam. The Turkish Press expresses 
satisfaction at tlie convcisiou of Rustem Bey, who has taken the 
name of Ahmed, and announces that the Sultan has presented the 
convert with his own chaplet and other tokens of Imperial fcivour. 

Mki'.vi.k in India. 

“L>. 1. K.” writes to the 'Awov? suggesting that a special medal 
should be awarded to every British soldier (including, of course, 
officers) w'ho has served in the Indian N.-W. frontier stations for 
seven years in peace time, considering the ouiistant risks such soldiers 
are exposed to during the period of their service in those districts, 
a “risk” almost as great as that in time of war. This is indeed an 
extraordinary proposal and is surf to be keenly resented by every 
soldier, who is reaily devoted to bis jirofession. Tlie buggcslion is 
ooth grotesque and absurd and the writer of this letter mu.st not 
Itave fully realised tho real spirit that prevails iu the military circles. 
The King’s soldiers would certainly appreciate and highly value any 
medals or decorations that may have been awarded to them for 
distinguished service on the field, but none except a “feather-bed 
soldier” would attach the least importance to medals given to him 
for having merely spent a certain period in the frontier districts of 
India in routine |)eace duties, simply because occasionally tliere may 
possibly bo a •‘rising' or a “disturbance” amongst tho tribes residing 
in those districts or else on account of isolated outrages ou the part 
of irresponsible and depraved Indian soldiers, which may unhappily 
involve the lives of a brave officer and an cijiially brave comrade of 
the murderer him.seU. Such mad ac.s of revenge for a real or 
fanciful wrong are as common in the ruJitury barracks in tliis country 
as they are in India and arc not by any means characteristic of tho 
frontier stations. 

•‘Laudi Kotal,” in the course of an excellent reply to the letter 
of “D. 1. K.,” writes as follows in tho Times : — “The abnormal 
craving for medals and decorations revealed by Englishmen in India, 
botli civil and military, is one of tho most contemptible things visible 
in the Empire to-day. 1’he climax is su -ely reached in the letter 
you publish from ‘D. I. K.’ He wants every soldier who serves 
for seven years in frontier stations to have a special medal. Really, 
what are we coming to? In my day in In lia, every keen soldier 
tried to get to 'the frontier in the hope of seeing service. They 
never s,onght medals. They .sought danger gladly because that was 
their trade and they loved it. TV ow, apparently, any man who puts 
in seven years amid the amenities of Bcsliawar, not even constantly, 
wants to wear on his chest a medal which will say, ‘Look at mo! 

I am a remarkable fellow! 1 lived for seven years in a place where 
X might have had a shot fired at me when T walked through the 
native ba/.aar! What do you think of that?’ 

“f know the frontier and know the hard, anxions work often dune 
there, and the risks (hat are run. But men go there as a rule of 
their own choice. If they want patting on the back for it they are 
of the sort that ought to stay at home aud sell groocries. To do 
them justice, 1 believe the best men don’t. They say, *1 am doing 
my job’ and are content.” 

Coi.OUR AND TIIK EmUIUK. 

The Daily JVews and Leader writes a splendid leading article 
uu the above subject, which is particularly welcome at this moment 
when the colour question is again prominent in (Canada. “The 
same day,” proceeds the article, “brings news from one quarter of 
the Empire of the probable settlement of a problem and from another 
quarter of the definite posing of a very similar problem. The Bill 
introduced by the South African Government, on the basis of the 
findings of the recent Commission of Inquiry, seems to be accepted • 
by the local Hindus (i. e. Indians) as satisfying their demands. On 
the other hand, practically all the Hindus on the Japanese ship now 
lying off British Colombia have been denied admittance, and their 
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MM will be fought throagb the Uw eoarte, nnlau the local offioUll 
hf the eieroiie of force prevent the testing of the qaestion of right. 

' We pointed oat a few daje ago that the Uiadia qoeatiuo in Sj»ath 
Africa ia Jq a ver/ important reupect different from the Uiodn 
qneeliao in Canada. The South African llindoa have accepted, 
with very alight q'lalifioationa reo igniaed by the South African G^vern- 
raenb, the principle of exclusion. They have been fighting for decent 
trealmant of anch Indians as live in South Africa. That claim had 
its complication s o wring to the dread by white labour and commerce 
of the competition of Asiatic lab'mr; but ouoe'the shutting of further 
immigration was accepted, the question was rcdncod to manageable 
limits. The claim of the Inliam notv sopking to eater Gauada is 
a claim as Itritish aubjects to enter (lino InTlrpcIy and without restric- 
tions. intrjnd to use every legitimate course 1 can parsue to 

intke .s^re if it is true that K.a^t Indians will not be permitted to 
land in your country,’ says their icader, and if the few hundreds 
in the Kornagata Marti were to make good their claim they would 
hi f tUowod by countless UionsandH. 

'‘Opinion on the f^ucific (i )ast and doubtless thronghout Canada 

is as emphatic as opinion in S )Uth Africa Probably, 

therefore, the Indian question in Canada will after a brief struggle 
bo reduced to the form and the duneusions of the Indian question 
in South Africa. It will lose its local anitencss, but tliat does not 
mean that it will vanisli. On the contrary, it will become visible as 
an Imperial problem free from all obscuring accidental circumstaotse. 
Our Imperialiata in moments of expansion cry clnt» f}rit>inriicitK 
in imitation of the ancient proud citun liirn tn s. But the it >inan 
citiaao, when citizenship became the bsdgc of all free men thr.mgh- 
out the Empire, was something very different from this British 
citizen. The Uoman citizen, wliatever his colour, race, or faith, 
could paes freely thronghout the Empire and everywhere enjoyed 
equal rights. British citizenship is a thing of grades and territo- 
rial limitations. A white man may go where lie will and everywhere 
be a citizen. A coloured man may be free Imre, excluded or a pariah 
there. To make his situation more bitter bis rights are le.si than even 
the non-citizen enjoys who liait a whiUi skin. 

“ Whether an Empire can hold together with so strange a practice 
and so strange a theory of citizenship is n disturbing question. It 
is complicated by the fact that the colour line raises international as 
well as Im^terial diffioultias of great magnitude. Beyond India are 
China and .fapan, and beyond Christianity is a religion, Islam, wliieii 
has swept away race and colour as social and political barriers . . . 

But no mao can believe that uncompromising uegatiun is the last 
word of civilisation on the colour question. No civilisation which can 
be content to see colour an eternal badge of Hoparation can satisfy, 
and men of vision and understanding must never cease from fighting 
to prevent an economic issue becoming an unoon<iuerable prejudice. 
The gravest feature of the present sitnation is not that excluolon is 
being urged on belialf of the standard of life, but that it is being 
coupled with assortious of moral and inteUeolual superiority, and ol 
the existence of social and political incapacities, for which there is no 
warrant. Those passionate and faUo iudictiueuts of half mankind 
eat into the soda of those who draft them.” 

The Tim^a also deals with the earae subject In a brief leader, under 
the heading, “Empire day”. “One pniblem in particular”, says this 
journal in the course of the article, “whoso solution not the most 
optimistic would forecast with any confidence, overshadows its cloiie 
(». s, the period of twelve months ending on “Empire day”). ‘Tlio 
claim of our Indian fellow- subjects to be admitUd without restriction 
into the oversea Dominions is being asserted with fanatical resolution 
in Canada to day. ns it was assorted, though in a .somewhat different 
form, in South Africa earlier in the year, Canadian statesmen may 
l>e relied upon to fao^i the problem with discretion and resolntion. 
They will not. of course, forget the interests of their ovn people. 
But it is equally corUin Mint they will alhiw no spirit of narrow parti-- 
sausbip to blind them to Uie ‘mportance of Uie Imperial considerationM 
which are inevitably involved 111 this question. The Gjvernm«»t id 
Canada has already proved itwnlf in this respect. We have no doubt 
that the present crisi* will supply it with another iMroasion.” 

Oonsideriojf that the Ttnea in its Empire Day Nomlior has devoted 
three foil pages to Aostralian matters, two page.s to those of Sonth 
Africa, Canada and even IthodedA, whilst it has contended iteelf 
with only one solitary page on the Indian affairs, the two or three 
sentences above referred to clearly' indicat.e Uiat it is nonetheless 
fully alive to the gravity of tliis vital question. 

CotmciL or India r An Etaonva Ei.kwrnt Inthoduokd, 

The Bill to amend the law as to the Council of the Sooretnry of 
State for India, just introduced by Lord Crewe, ditfers in at least 
one important respect from the outline of his proposals given in the 
iloose of Lords last Session (July 31). He then had no intention 
of modifying in any respect the Secretary of State’s discretion in the 
seleotion of members. Bat bis adnmbration of reform, as is well'* 
known, led to a demand at the Karaoht Session of the Indian National 
Congress and the Agra Session of the Moslem League that the Indian 
members should be elected by the elected members of the Iinperiel 


and Pfoviddal Legidative Oouucils tn India, and it-waa tugg^^d 
that the Indians should fonn one-third of a Uoundl of niM 

At, a oooferenoe following a breakfast given by Sir WHuam 
Wedderburn to a delegation from the Congress a fortnight ai^ Lord 
Courtney suggested the possibility of electing a panel in India of 411 
or mire persons who, by previous traioing in various fields, would be 
fit aud proper persons to assist aod aivise the Ssaretary of State ^ in 
the exercise of his duties, the Secretary of State to make his selection 
from tliat panel. This scheme finds a place in the Bill. It is provided 
that .It least two members of the India Council “must be domicUet 
in III jii,” a phrase which is cvidootly intended to have the sauM 
coau>*tatiou as the familiar legal term “a statutory native of Indian** 
These members are to be selected from aiinng the persons whom 
name-* appear on a list chosen for the purpose by tbe non-oflfioml 
members of the Indian Legislature-, in accordance with regulationa 
to be made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

The salary of the C ouacillors, ralucei by L ird M irloy's .Vet 
of I9l>7, whan bo iutroiaced an luiiau eloiuiut by ths notuination 
of a Hindu and a Motuiumc l in m imber, is to be restored to the 
previous figure of £ 1, 20 j yearly. The members of Indian domicile, 
however, are to have an alditiiinal yearly allowance of £ fiOO 

Lord Crewe also foreshadowed the attachment of individual mem- 
bers to the various departments of the India OfHce in substitutioa 
of the sy.stom authorised by the Act of of committees “for the 
more convouienl transaction of baslncHs.” The Bill expressly widens 
the statutory authority of the Sioratary of State to »i;end to India 
secret ” orders without corumaiiicating them to Conncil, by including 
within their range matters relating to any question gravely affecUng 
the internal tranquillity of India or the interests of India in any 
other country, or the peace or security of any part of His M ijesty’a 
Dominion. But it should be note 1 that this is without prejudice to 
the Council’s statutory control of Indian revenues. 

Mu. M. A, JiVNAH IntBKVIKVVKO nv THK “ DaII.V TaLBURAHH.” 

Mr. M, A. •linnah has given a Telejraph representative the 

following summary of the more iinportuut points which the (adina 
National “Congress wished to bring to the attention ot the Govefa - 
inent; — “To begin with (said Mr Jinnah) I may say that Lord CreweVr 
oetion in invit-ing Indian opinion on his bill has produced very 
favourable impression in India. At present the India Council 
oon.sisU of ten mombors. Two are financial experts and the others — 
nominated by the Secretary of State — are connected with the 
administration of India. Lord .Morley, in ('rder that his advisers 
might be kept in touch with Indian opinion, nominated two ludlBii 
members to the Council; but these gentlemen, although they had 
done excclient work, are nevertheless nominated and not elected. We 
think the time has come for the elective firinciple to be introduced; 
for there is now, what there was not a generation or two ago, an 
Indian electorate. 

“Our proposal is that the India Council should consist of niite 
members, appointed for live years, but eligible, of comrse, •’’or m. 
further terra of service. Three of these members would be olHcials 
connected with the Indian administation, nominated by the Secretary 
of State; throe wculd be Indian representatives; and the remaining 
three would l)e men of recognised ability in the public life of the 
Cnited Kingdom, not connected with the Indian admiaistratioii. 
These last three members would bring an entirely indspd«dat4 
judgment to boar on the problems submitted to the Oonooi], lUid 
would, when necessary, hold the balance between the other twb 
parties. 

“A most important matter is this. We propose (hat the threw 
Indian membtirs, not being officials, shall be elected by a res(i>>ttsible 
electorate, tn:., the representatives of the local legislative Conodhr, 
who nnmlier altogether about 140. With such a small and wdgiiiy 
electorate as this it is clear that no irresponsible person oould hW 
chosen as a reproseutative on the Conncil. We disapprove of 
suggestion that a panel should be formed from which the Seeiftary 
of State could select three members; for our e.xperienoe leadis On 
to believe that snob a scheme would not work well ui praetiee. 
The portfolio system, which has likewise been snggeated, woulid n)«i> 
be uniiatisfactory; for the Council should 'be advisory, not admftWit- 
tivo; and the best resnlts would be obtained if the members of ik 
were not tied down to any par tioular department.” 

Mr. Jiuoah went on to refer to the feeling of bitternesa *hidr 
had been aronsed in India by the drastio regakdibos of the Prase Aiei 
— a measure, be thought, which a Council on the new Unas propq«Nl 
would advise the Seoretary of State to modify. The mistB grievanoe 
is that newspapers hare to provide security bafore they can publlah; 
and if the exsentive forfeits the aeoority, ot seises the ps^r, bo 
appeal to the Hifl^ Court" is pstmittedU This Is fell to bs a sevem 
reatrioUon on the liberty ot the press. , 

Mr. MAZUAjtrOL-HAQUB TO Spbak OX “ Ikdiab HaTiqilADlSil.- 
At to-woriow’s nMeting of the London ItKBan aeaoctaikw 
Mr. Maaha^'nl-H«qaewilld6tiver anad^fafeae on *^Ia(^ K*ifonalldknL** 
Among other spears will be the Hbh. Mr* B, Vi. Sarma, 

8. Sinha, and the Hon. Mr. K. Si^j. ^ 
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Lord llardio^e’e birthday falls on the iOth June, and the event 
brings vividly to mind the spell that his per- 
Lord Hardinge. sonality has woven over the hearts of the 

Indian people. The widespread and genuine 
respect that bo has sncceedod in creating for himself since his as- 
snmption of office and the measure of public confidence that he 
enjoys to-day a^ a staUsman responsive to the needs of the times have 
fallen to the portion of only a few of his predecessors. Much of 
this success has no doubt been due to a happy concnrronco of pe- 
culiar circumstances in which Lord Hardinge has Iiad to play a con- 
spicuous part and has thns incidentally revealed himself to the 
intimate gaze of the public. In the normal state of things a Viceroy 
is necessarily a more symbol of Rrilish power, and only the privileged 
few are able to discern the real man l)enft8th the head of Governraeut 
of India robed in Vlcorepal dignity. The generality of the people 
have to content themselves with auch gliinp.ws of tlie man as 
they can got through his tneasurcs. Events of great magnitude 
and unique import have, however, brought Ijord Uardinge into 
close touch with Indian s»*otin)ent, and his acts and movements 
have been (piit^* nn(!onsciou8ly a process of seTf-revelatiou. 
He stands apart from his measures.* self-revealed, intimately known 
to the people, for whom ho feels genuine sympathy, and who h 'ld him 
in whole-hea: ted affection aed esteem. Such achievement has been 
rare in the careers of U>e many eminent administrators and state-s- 
men who have speiJ. Blrenuous years in the service of this country. 
The King-Emperor’s visit to his Indian Eiiipire s rightly regarded 
*s marking an epoch in Indian histoiy. India owes it to Lord 
Hardinge that such an historic occasion v^as utilised for the enuncia- 
tion of a bold and sympathetic policy. «'.nd, altlioagh we disapproved 
of the way in which things were secreJy arranged and were i.itended 
to l>e justified as accomplished facts, we roust admit t’nat behind 
the changes and boouri anpounced at the Durbar lay the inspiration 
ot the Viceroy, whom all recognised as portsessing true Imperial 
instiRcts, courage and statesmanship of a high order. The transfer 
of the capital to Delhi not oni v inarke(f the beginning of a new era, but 
would remain associaled with a wider policy of trust and traitfnl- 
ijcss of which the Government of india Dospaich on the subject 
breathes such abundant ptsCnise. Inspite or the colcolsted hysteria 
oI an irresponsible Calv.rtta clique, the Delhi change has proved 
a pojiular measure and the prxifde have realized to the full its 
ampler meaning. They are eagerly looking fotw.»rd not only to tiie 
bmlding of a worthy monument of Kritiah rule oji a site con- 
secrated by immemorial tradition and history, but also to the 
^MWtb and fruition of the liberal policy which the new capital 
Js designed to initiate. Lord Hardioge’s persocaiity s cloHoly 
oonneeted with boiJi these asitccta of the Delhi change. No one, 
therefore, cau think without deep concern that his hand in the 
brdioAry course will soon be withdrawn from the supreme control 
of a^airs ia India. His terra of oilice is rapidly ccuning 'o 
a close — in Noveuber, IDlb, he will complete his five years of 
Vioeroyalty. liut the fwlicy to which his rule has given rise 
has not yet struck firm root in the soil. Things are naturally 
in a stage of transition still, and his departure towards the 
close of 1915 may prove little short of a oalamity. No man 
is indispensable even in the governance of India. But the ^le- 
euHarly duid conclition of things existing in this country needs 
for some time to come the nninierropted guidance of a man 
who wns the principal author of the new change and of new 
ind without whose presence the. recooati active eltort, 
laoking even the neoeasary basis, . may eventually sink into the 
Hmbp of might-have-beens. If India is to be .goyerned in the 
aft^t promoted by the King-Emperor's vkit, l^rd Hariinge alone 
h^ ^e will end capadhy to make that s^t permeate the 
-aaimaistration. He haa given ample proof of his oovrage, sympa- 


thy and transparent honesty of purpose. The Delhi Bomb outrage 
threw his storling and noble qualiiie.s into bold relief. Even that 
dastardly crime has kept him uafiiuohingly to his course wiUi 
unshaken trust in the people. His simple and direct message 
of peace delivered to a distracted community at Oawnpore ahow^ 
his remarkable gifts of sympathy and statcsmansliip, wlucli ploiie 
him far above the puny breed of officials whose sou.se of jajttjr 
administrative conventions is often stronger than their sense of 
justioe, or of the sacrifices of selfish ambitions which the con- 
solidation of a great Empire must demand. His bold challenge 
to South Africa at Madras could only be uttered by a V^iceroy 
having the interests of the Indian [)eople closely at heart. Hia 

reply to the address of the Moslem Deputation showed that the 
most trying perplexities of office could not rob him of bis sense 
of proportion. Hi.s deep and living interest in all quefitions re- 
lating to the material and moral progress of the people is weU- 
known. The increasing attention now being paid to the growth 
of education and s.'initation is in a large measure due to hi« 
initiative. It is manifest, in view of all this, that Lord Hard- 

ingfl’s presence at the helm of Indian affairs is absolutely neces- 
sary for some time to come. The liberal policy for which he 
stands has yet to materialise in liberal measures, and there is a 
deep seated natural apprehension lest his retirement after a year 

and a half should make an end of his policy and lead to th« 

extinction of all useful measures in an embryonic stage. Thra 
apprehension is still more strengthened by the restiveness occasi- 
onally shown by some Local Governments and their alarmiojg 
suKceptihlity to the charms of drastic action. The continuity (ti 
the supreme control at this juncture, at least for three years more* 
seem.s to bo most desirable in the best interests of the country. 
It not, therefore, too much to hoj)e that an earnest and un- 
animous appeal will go to the King-Emperor froth the Indian peiv- 
ple, praying for the exteusion of II. E. Lord Ilardinge’s torok 
of office to seven years. We trust that Lord Hardinge himself, 
whose love for India and her people has won him universal 
regard and a£te;ti(Oi, will not grudge this protraction of hi» 
!ai>ours for a grateful people and that he will be induced to carry 
on bis great burden for two years more. A superficial observer 
will be astonished at the apeotaclc of an arrangement under which 
the higlicst officer of the Crown in India is made to depart froni 
the country just when he has got a firm grip of Its manifold 
probleiMs. But those who know by experience the demoralizing ia- 
fiueuce of senioirrospousibility, particularly ou Englishmen who 
have throughout their past careers relied on the strong BUpi.w>ri 
of I’ltrliameiitary control, need no other justification for the apparently* 
paradoxical live-years’ rule. The Indian bureaucracy slowly and 
imperceptibly, but, nonetheleH-s, surely and decisively, fastens it« 
grip on the Viceroy in the course of his career, and it is just 
as well tliat the rule exists. The recent precedent of Lord Curzoa 
is somewhat misleading, for that pro-consul brought a groat many 
(>f Ins despotic inciinalions along with him. Hut it is there ait 
the same, and it is agaiust our prayer. We must not forget, 
however, that Lord Uardinge has so far escaped the baneful in- 
tluences ins parable from his bureaucratic environment, and we may 
we!i rely on his outstanding personality to teach something of 
his own far seeing statesmanship to myopic bureaucrats rather than 
to b'arn in the next three and a half years any of their habit 
of higliiug for “Martial Law and no d -i Nonsense". 


Wk have iwen favoured with the following communication from 
. j ’ Lieutenant-CJolonal E. C. Bayley, 0. I. K., 

The Zamindars I Y., Private Secretary to His Honour tha 

Warning and the Lieuteuant-Governor of the Punjab, from Simla, 

Qofnradf.. dated the IGth fluDe, in connection with 

:hrt yt'im nn'ir'n recent warning and our oomraonts thereon : — 

— tn your issue of May 2nd appears the following paragriqph 
commenting on the orders passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of the, 
Punjab in regard to the Zommdor Press of Lahore; — • 

•* I u (urcunistances such as those attending Mr. rolliottm s warning 

to the publisher of the /amindar, a high 

The .\ gent spirited person may be induced to do exactly 

Provaiatpur. that which the warning is designed to 

prevent. In such cases the person who 
warns only beome® an provocattM' who, according to Sir 

Edward Carson, ia a person despised even by the criminal classea. 
We are prepared to believe that Sir Michael O’ Dwyer haa 
no intention of provoking the Zamindat to incur the penaliea 
of official displeasure under the Press Act. But His Uonoor 
has not chosen the best method of disproving the rumour# 
current throughout Northern India that his aversion to the proprieti>r 
of the Zamndar docs not date only from the commencement of hia 
administration of the Punjab, but goes back to the days when, at his 
Instance, as the British Resident at Hyderabad, Mr. Z^ar AU Khan ^ 
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•erHcea were dispenaed with hj the late Nizam, ou the snepioion of 
iwiTiog lampooned, Mr. Walker, the Finance Minuter of Hyderabad, 
hi the oolnmne of the '‘loyal” andataid Pmsa Akhhar. At any rate, 
the Zatnifidar ia not likely to thank Hie Honoor the Lientenani- 
f xovemor fordtia leniency any more than it thanked him for hia unjusti- 
fiable order of last January which mulcted the Zamindar in a loss of 
wme Its. 20,000. If it was meant ae an exhibition of Hia Honour’s 
leniency it ii»N failed to convince. It ia nothing nujre or lees than 
an iodicnfi«n that the Zamindar must be pre|arcdfor the worst 
HO long HH tlic PrcHH Act in in force, Sir Michael O’Dwyer is the 
Lienteiiant <»<»vernor of ibo Punjab and the jZamindar continues bis 
(We wn.ic “ilH”. Ed. Covinxde.) present policy, Tbo Preas 
Act in I v iliiH lime notorious for the all-comprehensiveness 
<.f its ami application, and until knd unlesH the Zamin- 

dur ('cBhC't to be an indepfndent critic of cflidal acts and 
u.eatiiiicH,* it a ill provide every day a hundred excuses for 

the Punjab Oovcrnuient to puninh it under that Act, The result 
would be the kiud of impotent rage and despair wbich drives even 

tbose wbo appreciate to ibe full the blessing.s of British Uiilc 

ins|)ite of its occasional shorfoonjings into the altitude of irreconcilable 
hostility. Thih is the genesis of three- f( ruths of the anarchy one 
bears of in India, and when we read of a boriib being thrown 

iir a pistol being fired at e< me ( fficial of (ioverntuent, while 
we denoun^ the f)utrage we also curse the crass stupidity of 
those who drove an otherwiee well-intentioned youth into an 
inhuman anarchist.” 

'I’he paragraph repeats the insinuation which has appeared 
i f) other </(CBsif t)8 in jour paper and also in tlio Zamintlnr 
liial the latter paper is not likely to receive impartial trcatitu ni from 
Mr M. O’Dwjer lecniise bis arersion to ilr. /.alar Ali Khan, 
J'iditof <1 iht* Zomindar f(<Hs bark to tlie days, "wf^en, at his in- 
stance, as britisb Kesideut at llydcrulad Mr. /afar All Kbatr’s 
MTvice.M were disjransed with by the late Ni/arii on the suspicif)n of 
having InnipiX'ned Mr, Walker, the Finance Minister,” That sug- 
geutioo Sir M. O'Dwyer desirs me to say, is alisoliitely untrue. 
When liesident at Hyderabad in 1907 01) ho never knew and never 
oven remenibera to have beard of Mr. Zafur Ali Khan who was 
•pparently then emjdoyed in a subordinate cv()acity in the Honm 
Office of the NiKani'a (lovcrniuont. 

Mr. /afar Ali Khan and three other British subjects in the 
Nizam’H service were rctii(»vod from that set vice by His Highness the 
Nizam'H Kirniao dated Dili, October 1909 and deported from the 
State within 24 houra. 

That order was passed without any prior reference to or 
cooaultation with the Jtesiderit. SofarfromMr. Zufar Ali Khan 
baving been dianiiHsed and deported from H}derai)ad at Mr. 
O’Uwyer’s jnstanoe, Mr. O’Dwyer first heard of th^ matter after the 
deportation had been carried out and then advlrossed the Ki/anTs 
(lovernment pt intng out that the liesident should at once have been 
iaformed of the ovderh passed to prevent the risk of misuudorstandings 
which might have arisen had tiio officials in <|ue8tiou claimed as 
British suhjeots tlio lloHiJent’s protection 
Hoaidency limits. 

I aw to request you to Iw so good as 
date the correct fa<its as above stated, at the 

the paragraph of 2nd May which gave publication to a rumour 
which is directly contrary to lliose facts, Sir Micliacl O'Dwycr would 
Kar« prefernid to take no notice of the paragraph in question, 
had not the unfwndvd insinuation which it contains found a wider 
circulation and uow that the appeal of the Ziamimiar has In^u heard 
it is advisable to correct the. misrepiiwntation. 

Copies of this letter will therefore be sent to tiie Press. 

I am, 

* Yours faithfully, 

K. C. BArLWY, Dt. -Colonel, 
Private Secretary, PuuiaP. 

In reply to this oommunication we t(»ok the earliest opportunity rJ 
forwarding the hdlowing explanatory letter 
Our Exfdanation. to Dicutonaut-Colonol E. C. Barley : — 

Siu, — 1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 5.H2 
of the Kith instant which has just readied u.s. 

8, You reproduce from tliO Coiro wdt of the 2nd May a paragraph 
entitled “The Agent Provocateur'’, ami go on to say that 
paragraph repeats the iosiciuatioo which bs.H appeared on other 
“oiNjaeioos in your japer sod alro in the /amndar that the latter 
“pap>er is not likely to receive impartial treatment from SirM. 
“O’Dwyor tHJcause his aversion m Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, Editor of 
*Hhe Zamindar, goes back to the days, ‘when at his instance, as 
“‘British Hesident at Hyderabad, Mr. Zafar Ali Khan’s serHoes 
*‘/wero dispeostd with by the late Nizam on the suspicion of baring 
‘lampooned Mr. Walker, the Finance Minister.’ ” 

8. To the best of our roooUectlon tbo paragraph you have repro- 
dboed from the issue of the Sod May contains Uie only reference ever 


or hu asylum within 

to publish at an early 
same time reproducing 


made by the Comrade in connection with the Zawin^r’s 
to the Hon. Sir Michael O’Dwjer’s having been the British ReMi||^ 
at Hyderabad. We shall, therefore, be grateful if you would kilwjf 
, specify on what occasions other than the one now alleged the inrittnk- 
tion refened to in your letter has been published in the Comrade. 

4. A.s regards the Comrade'e issue of the 2nd May, we resjlX^ 

fully but emphatically repudiate the suggestion that it contains 
insinuation such as you allege. Rumours were undonbtedly oarreftt 
at the time in Northern India to the effect that His Honour’s ivir- 
sion to the Proprietor of the Zamindar did not date only frotn the 
commencement of his administiation of (he I’lmjab, but went be^k to 
the (lays when Mr. Zafar Ali Khsu'-s service.-^ were dispensed iHth 
by the late Nizam on the suspicion of bis having lampooned 

Mr. Walker, then Finance Minister of Hyderabad, in th« 
eoltimn.s of the J^aina Akhhar. It was also rumoured that HiS 
Highness bad ordered the dismissal of Mr. Zafar Ali Khan st 
the instance of Mr. O’ Dwyer, then British Resident. Wlthotlt 
suggesting even remotely that these rumours had any Foundstlon 
in faet, we stated that His Honour had not choeen the best 
method of disproving them. That is all that we wrote on that 

occasion, and I need hardly say that we are at all times pre- 

pared to abide by wliat we write. How thi.s simple and ^ain 
Htatcmeni can be ofoiKtrued into an insinuation of the nature 
you have alleged is beyond our comprehension. 

5. Wiih rel'ereiiee to wbat happened at Hyderabad, It is- 

e.vtnMtiely gratifying to learn from jonr letter that Mr. Zafar 
Ali Khan’s services were not dispensed with by the late Nizam 
at the instniuo (J the Hon. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, and Ws 
rhall therefore gladly avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of 
publirhing your letter in the Comrade. However, wo trust it will 
not be an impertinence to mentioa that bad you written to us. 
or to any other newspa|>er soon after the rumours current il» 
Northern India were first bronglit to Ili.s Honour’s notice It 
Would have been still better. As it is, we have every hope 
that the publication of the facts of the case would prove to 
be thu best, if a somewhat belated, method of disproving the 
unfortunate rumours. 

(). Now that the lion. Sir Michael O’ Dw yer has not only 
taken notice of the paragraph published in tha Comrade of the 
2nd May, but ha.s also directed that copies of your letter be 
sient U> tlio Press, wo trust you will withdraw tlie wholly un- 
founded .statement contained in jiaragraph 3 of your letter with 
reference to our publishing an insinuation that tbo Zufni’ndor was 
noi likely to receive impartial trbatnient from 8ir Michael O’Dwyer. 
Ou roconhideriug tlio matter ym will agree llmt it ia highly 
uoiust to ns. 

7. We are publisliiug this reply along with your lottw. 

I am, 

Y ours faithfully, 
Moiiamko Am, 

Editor of the Ctmradt. 


Wb have more than one© e-xpre-ssed our resentful astonishment in 
these columns at the vagaries of oftioial trans- 
“Chopa and lators of extracts from Urdu joamjkla in the 

Tomato Sauce." Punjab, and when Mr. Toliinton had tliat 
interesting discussion with the Zamindar 
on the correct Interpret.’vlion of the word “expose” in Lord Morley’* 
speech from which our contemporary had quoted, we could have hoped 
that when the officials were so anxious to diacern the mote in a journ- 
alist’s eye more care would be taken in future in the matter of 
removing the hcaro in oflfieutl optics also than had been taken in the p««t, ’ 
But Mr. Tolliutuu’s English version of ''khaun-bar-andae-i-chamand^ 
in a well-known verse which has become proverbial as “destroyer of tit# 
garden, root and branch” destroyed our hope also “root and braodb’* 
even b^Jorcthe aoed could gorminate. In the reports of the proeeedirigt 
of the Zamindar n Apjieal in Uio Chief Court we notice the “dostroyev 
of the garden, root and branch” again, and we see no change or 
reformation in our old friend. In fact the discussion in the C<^rk 
about the “martyrdom” of a portion of the Cawupore Mosque bcjltg* 
even the ‘uoot and branch’’ business quite hollow. llvideVI^Ii 
nobody in the Punjab Secretariat has ever heard of the expression 
"xhahid hona" in connection with the aceidenta) drcqtpihg of g 
copy of the Quran on the ground even though by a Ntussalman, 
We had been wondering how long Indian journatiete could tolera^ 
this “government by translators”, and why ibey dldU not combiiMi 
to contribute a considerable portion of the cost oi the proposed int^ 
titntion In England for the i^udy of the O.rieiktid Ungnages. But 
when we receive a oommunioation sncli as that ikhieti wa are wif 
publishing what are we to sayt Here, at Itwuri:, tiMHfa. u lijii 
tyranny of translators. The Comrade is pubUskild in Nngj^ and, 
wemisno rafraotory medium intarveninff hatirMB C m official!^., 


20th June. 


The*Comradle. 



Us kneaning shoald be obvious. Yet tbe “ iaBinualiou” discovered in 
a very plain and straiglitforwiird statement takes our breath away. 
We have never disguised our strongly adverse opinion about 
the dealings of the Punjab Government with the Moslem Press, and 
if the repeated expression of our opinion does not induce that Govern- 
ment to rectify its blunders, we are afraid we sliall have to write again 
and pitch our disapproval of its measures still higher. That is 
one of the duties of a newspaper end we never shrink from the 
performance of such duties no matter how unpleasant they may be, 
and no matter what we may have to suffer ourselves incr*rrying them 
out. Tiiis is part of the day’s work, and at least, there is nothing 
else we can do except to grin and bear. Itut it nev«?r 
occurred to us that the Y^viindar was not likely to receive 
impartial treatment from Sir Micliael O' Dwyer because of some 
old grudge that Sir Michael was supposed te bear against 
its editor when neither Sir Michael was the J.ioiUenant- 
Governor of tlie Punjab nor Mr. Zafar Ali Khan the editor of the 
Ziamindar. Even supposing that this explanation siitliceil for the 
repeated punishment of tlio 'Amnnvlar, how wen, we to explain the 
far less justi liable dealings of the Punjab (i};>veinment with papers 
like the AAf 1 -y/o'/e 'v and the /I /dr? .Xs wa Itiive «i\pl:ii.i I in oiir 
letter to Lieutenant-Colonel IViyley, rumours such tli is ■ to which 
we bad alluded in our issue of (ho 2ad May were undouhtodly current 
lit the time. We ourselves lioard any number of people oxphiiniug 
the attitude of tfio Punjab Government towards the 'Annin lar on 
those lines. An English official of considerab!.? eminonco 
whose 8ervloe.s had been lent to Ilyderabad bad been brought 
into contempt in the column.s of the Paim ALhbar. Mr. 

Zalar Ali Khan was well known to be a writer of easy 

and caustic verse. Ho was in the service of the Nizam at the time. 
His services were soon alter dispensed with in the usual way by 
His late Highness the Nizam, with a full pensi'oi and an order for 
quitting his dominions within 2 t hours, us had huppened even to such 
great men as the late Nawah Mohsin-ul-Mulk. Mr. O’ Dwyer was then 
Kesiient, ^nd people rushed to the conclusion that Mr. /afar Ali 
Khan’s servioes were dispen.sed with at the instancft of Mr. (now 
Bir Mioiiael) O’Dwyer. We now learn from one of the two autbori- 
tative sources that people liad, as often happens, (r.//. t)ie Tory 

rumour about the I Ister “ Ph/t” of the prc.scnt English Mi/ii.stry) 

rushed to a natural but false onclu.sion, and Sir Mioliacd O’ Dwyer 
had no more to do with the matter than, say, Sir James Mo.sion 
or the editor of the Paina A!:hb<y\ 13ut considering the wide 
prevuhv'joe of tlie rumour it is dillu'uit to believe that it //ever camo 
to the ears of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. In fact Lt.-Ool Bayley’s letter 
seems to indicate that our paragraph of the 2iul May was not the 
only oocftsion when to his kn ovlcdgu the rumour was published. 
What could have been more easy, we ask, liiun to have dropped a lino 
to a newspaper without the Io3.st possible delay, and, with or without a 
request that the source of information should not be divuged, to have 
ttii'.boiised it to pnl'lisii tbe facts oi the case.' Wo do uut picsumo to 
anggest that wo should have been selected b>r their pubiicaiion; 
but there were a hundred other pspors aa well u,s ours which would have 
gladly published thifiu. Are wo to belie. o that 

Ij ^ \ xp ^ ^ S S* *^3^' 

('I’ho pride of beauty did uoi. peenrit, 0 Flose ! that 
thou shouidst enquire of the devoied Nightingale.) 
li this was, indeed, the arcreiof the silence, then wo must frankly say 
wo consider such pride ti,' be wholly uusultod to administration. Half 
the difficulties of the world are due to misuaderstaudiags, and the 
nich'd the Government takes the Press into its oonfidoace the better 
would it be both for the Government and tile P!Os.s..: Wo do not 
aee why Sir Michael O’ Dwyer should have waiwd till a rumour so 
anfortuuate as this had received a “wider circulation”, nor do we 
at all see the oonneciion between the publicniiou of tbo facts 
of tbo case and tbe Ytamirniart Appeal. But what perplexes 
(U most is that when liis Honour is plea-sed to take notico 
4ijf the paragraph published in the Comrade more than .Mix weeks 
ago, hia Private Bacretary is not content with the statemout o! facts 
directly contrary to the unfortunate rumour alluded to in that paragraph, 
hot tacks on to it an imputation against um of having not only once hut 
repeatedly insinuated that Sir Michael 0 Dw/c- was C'msoIou.sly jujust 
fco a Punjab juurualist. Sergeot BuzfuK or tvou/ .Mr. iUivati Petman 
may read into “chops and tomato sauce” a world of meaning. 
But nobody expects tbe Punjab Government to have tlie least 
afiRmiiy to “Vakil Raj”. We must warn Goverment that the constant 
of the “directly or ir.diroctly, whether by inforrence, suggestion 
-*'aIIasion, metaphor, implication or otherwigo ” of tlio Press Act 
“Is likely ov may have a tendency to ” create by imporccpiible degrees 
a meii^tal squint. Unwise measures always react on the adminis;:a- 
tioa that sanctions them and carries therni out, ond we fear the Pr as 
Aot^ift already beginning to force Local Govern jffents to discover aa 
esoteric signiffuanoe in stMements as iunocuoua aa Mr. Ihckwick’s 
hungry message. 


Tuk proceeding three paragraphs were in typo and Ibo Jlamdard 
had published a translation of the above 
A Partial With- correspondence when wo received the foUoW- 
drawal iug telegram from the Private Secretary to 

liis Honour tbe Lieutenant-Governor of the 

Putrjab: — 

Your 6033 of 17th received. For the first three lines 
in para. 3 of my letter of the 1 6th please substi- 
tute the following. The paragraph repeats the 
insinuation which has appeared also in other 
^‘papers that the Zamindar is not likely to receive 
'‘impartial treatment from Sir M- O’Dwycr be- 
“ cause his aversion” 

As tbe reader will easily see, lliis is the (irst-frnit of our •reply and 
an au.swor 10 the humble request coritaimnl in para. 3 of our letter 
that Lt.-Gol. Bayley “ would kindly specify ou what occasions other 
“ than tbe oue now alleged tlie insinuation referred to in his letter 
“iia.s been piibli.shed in tlie Comraile.'' On the ItlLh instant His 
Honour the liicutenant-Govornor of llie Punjab, or at lemst his Private 
Secretary, was under the belief that we bavl repeatedly (»(Tended by 
publishing ail iiisimiatiou of cons.;ious jurtiality against Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr, .and that tbo 'A'lmtniar itself was not innf^cent either. 
However, three days afterwards, and perhaps immediately on tbo receipt 
of our reply, that belief undergoes considerable change. The 
’Aauihuiar is discharged, if not acquitted, and wo become only a 
“ tir t olYen.ler.” We are grateful for this change of belief, and are 
now incouiaged to hope that a litllo ro-considoration will convince 
Sir Mi-diael O’ Dwyer, with whoso views we have so often found 
ourselves in wholehearted accord, that tlio “insinuation” was 
wliolly imaginary, and that ali tiiut wo had been guilty of was a passing 
allusion to an unfoitunato rumour which was so current in Northern 
India at the lime tliat \vc .sbanld have thought at least every other 
Moslem visitor to the Govemment ILiu.so would have reported 
it. May wc not lu po that this paitial withdrawal will bo followed 
by one which is complete ? 


k MWKTiNo iof many of the prominent citizens of Delhi was 
held in llie T wn Hall to-day, with U. 13. Sheo 
The Delhi Meeting. Parshad Sahch 0. 1. E. in the chair, to “con- 
gratulate His Excellency Lord IJardingo on 
the an«picions orcasion of his birthday and wish him long life and every 
snccps!-.’ This was moved by II. B. liala .Sultan Singh .Saheb. The 
following resolution was also luovcil by Mr. MoliH'ucd Ali, supported* 
by U. .S. Lala Wazir Singh Saliob, and carried with acclamation ; — 
“Tliat in view of the great importance of an early completion of the work 
•'of building at Delhi a now capital worthy of tiiis great Empire 
“and in view of the necessity of further developing the policy 
“.)f o )nfid<‘U(*c and co operation between tlie Government and the 
“people, whiidi lias signalised the dawn of a new era commencing 
“witli His Mo.st Gracious Majesty’s Durbar at Delhi in 1 911, this 
“meeting is strongly of opinion that the tenure of office 
“of His Exccl'cnoy Lord Ilardi-ige, who has initiated such 
“measures and policy, should bo extended by at least two 
“years, and prays that IIU Ex..;cl1enry would be graciously pleased 
“to continue to undertake the burden of his heavy responsibilities 
“as Viceroy of India for this additional period in the interest 
“of the country, and that His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
“India would bo pleased to advi.so His Majesty to accept this 
“Iminblo prayer of his people.” An executive committee con- 
sisting of fifty members, repro.-.eming the Hindus and the Mcssalmane 
n! D.dhi, has beoo appointed with .a view to prepare and send a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for India and th'ongh him to 
His .Majesty the King Emperor to grant an extension of at least 
two,n*ar.i to His Excellency Lord Hardingo. 


It is now ujiwards of eight months that Lord Hirdinge visited 
Cawnporo to personally effect the settlement 
Tbe Cawnpore of the Oawnpore mosque affair which waa 

Mosque. accepted by the .Miis.salmHti.s in the spirit in 

which it was offered. It i.s, however, a matter 
of infinite surprise to us that nothing has yet been done to restewo 
the demolished portion of the mosque in accordance with the terms 
of the settlement. Wo are cmious to know what the mosque 

authorities have been doing ail these niontlis. Sir James Meston, 
during his recent visit to Cawnpore, was reported to Irave held some sort 
of consultation with the ra isqne antlioritios, ami the lion, the Raja 
Saheb of Mahmiidabad bad also gone there for the purpose. We 
have not yet learnt the upshot of these consul Utions, but we would 
request the lion, the lUja S.vlieb as well as the mosque auth orities* 
to let tlio public know how the matters stand, It is obviously the 
duty of the uuti» uitics to rebuild the demoIisheJ portion as soon 
as possible. Much unnecessary delay lias already occurred, and 
we would like to know if any other cause is respou.sibla for it than 
thd prucrastioatiou of the ^io.s4ue authurilics themselves. 


»n*H »f»^y I ^ . li^i t n tx^ » -r,A «w. 


The G>mrade. 
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he Comrade. 


**iiihereiit Rights.” 

Xv the Pion(ei '« issue of Juno lllh appears a long letter of Mr. J. 
.Reoton Oenning, at one time editor of our local contetii|K>rary 
lh« Momimj /Vm/, who writes from Delhi ^'^inst the "inherent 
rights’* of JiulionM "lo migrate anywhere in »rije Empire as British 
subjects”. The assurntice with which ho Uy^ilown the law on a host 
of subjects ma; or not be the envy of all, but we feel certain that 
Uie freedom with which he expreehos hiiuKclf must he the despair of 
our fellow^'ountryincti. As an Knglifilimau lie says he wiuild fain 
enter "a firm protest, couched in no ambiguouH terriiH ’ against the 
claim of Indians to the full enjoyment of the rights of British citizen- 
ship. tie tells them that "all tfuM talk about right is an unwarrant- 
able assumption.” lie pities (he inenibers of the Indian Qovcrnuieut 
for "fooling some reluctance and being swayed by some hesitancy in 
"dealing with thi^ (jueHtii)n though it is not clear whether 

ho also envies their pohscssion of power to tu:t where many an equally 
important (/^lest’on of the rights of Indians is concerned. At any 
rate, ho clearly siiggosts lliat, there are thousandH of lOnglishmen in 
India and thousands oNewlu ro "who feel most strongly that the time for 
"very plain Hjicaking is cojue, and that nolliing id^o hut plain speaking 
"will servo in the inriftor.'’ That is not all. "If we aro afraid of a 
"little straight speech,” says Mr. Denning, so cruelly misjudging the 
"thousands of ICnglishinon in linlia,” who fear nothing, "wo seo clearly 
"enough that our colonies will have no such scruples”; and then 
follows the teriilile threat: "and to their plain speecdi they will add — 
"as indeed tliey aro now doing — very plain Hction”! Mr, Denning, 
therefore, concludes that "the problctn is not one to be tackled with 
"too carelnlly balanced phrases”, and instantly put his resolve into 
praotioe, And even amplilies. his detorminaliou, for we not only come 
ftoroas pliraaot 'wliich are none too carefully balanced, but notice a 
want of balaoce in idena as well. 

Now Mr. Denuing will agree with uh that one of the cliief distin- 
guishing characterslics of the English is that they are a sporting race. 
They instinctively abhor an nnerjuul combat and whole-heartedly deUwt 
% bully. Some of the noblest traditions of the race are connected 
with the defence of the weak against the strong. What, then, are 
we to say of one like Mr. Kenton Denning who hcconics the spokesman 
of thousands of Englishmen in India as well as of thousands elsewhere, 
and as such indulges at tlie expense of Indians in wliat he calls "very 
plain speaking”, threatening them at the same time with some ‘ very 
plain action” on the part of his Colonial brethren? Can Indians, too, iu- 
dtilga In "very plain speaking” with the present largo sweep of the law 
of ai^lUon and the widespread net of the I’resa Act? No, it is not 
for on* of our race and complexion to enter tho lists with one of Mr, 
jC^ning’a where "very plain speaking” is to serve for weapons, 
Anipr "very plain action,” we are painfully aware that we are domi* 
ciled In Dependency and dare not even rfrram of self government 
which nlone entitlea one to indulge in bouio "very plain action”. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Iteutoa Denning ik, like us, that very abject 
Indng, a journalist, and even though an Englishman and the spokes 
mnA of thousands of Engiishmeu, he could not have allogetlier for- 
jprttan "the rules of the game”. We aro, therefore, encouraged to hope 
Im ia not as bad as he deolarea bitoself to be when be aaya: 
**I nm not concerned here to defend my statement by argument. 1 
make my ossertiou”. #Ai any rate, he will perhaps bw a little with 
a huiuhie brother who would not only n.ake his asserttuu to the 
contrary hut also defend his statement by argument. 

Webeginwith agreeing with Mr, Denning. We, too, like logic to be 
taken as "the basis of our reasoning”, and it is nil the more gratifying 
if it is "irresistablo.” Wo, too, are for exposing "the root of tire 
Tnatter”. Leaving ancient history aside foi a moment, and even 
modern politics, let us exaiiiirc Mi. Denning’s biology. 'I'lie poor 
Asiatic dofu holieve that he is the only type of humnniiy to 
whom oxclin ion applies, and ttie frnih not in tho least dilTerent 
from this. If there are natural lav»s df exclusion besides artificial 
ones, the European also "without question, reaps the benefit, if 
benefit there be, of thou n<Uurat con^iithrt4t of climate anil enrimn- 
menf ithich erclvde except in afvtc inetancee (relatively to the matte)” 
the dark man from /i'wrojpiiia territory. When the Right Hon. 
John Burns liecame for the first time a Minister of the Crown and 
began as such to be aonght after by Society. Mrs. Boros received an 
invitation to a danee ifr^ai a Dnribilft. The Duchess had never called 
on Mrs. John Burns halpH tkf^^ with this 

formality, stating as a great 

distance fromQrot^pr,&toi^i^|&lit,B fienr 

dii^nsing with the dance fiatlt atiit^ as an'; exonse that curl^ily 
enongh Grovmndr Sqasiw t^ m distant, f^m 

BaUenan Park ai Batternm Pi^ sml Ocoveanor 


Well, why shonid Nature be credited with less logic than the wife of* 
plebeian English Minister?, If heat kills, so does cold. Gordon’s osefni 
adviee to put ourselves into the skins of other people had already 
< impressed Lord Morley. We see that it has now itnpreesea 
Lord Curzon also, who nsed it with great effect recently in appealing for 
funds for Oriental Studies. It has, therefore, evidently travelled quite 
a good distance in the last seven or eight years. We wonder 
how long it will take to traverse the dilaoce between Mr. Benton 
Denning and Lord Curzon of Keddlestone. With U»e tcmperatuiw 
nearer 12t/ then J 10* in the shade in Delhi, we can, we think, easily 
get into Mr. Renton Denning fair skin, if be will only allow such an 
impertinence on the part of black men even in imagination. But 
has Mr. Denning ever tried to get into onr sunburnt pigmented 
skin wlieri the thermometer at Oxford registered several degrees 
below zero and wc had to break tho ice before getting our matutinal 
dip into tlie tub, or when a pea-soiqjer garotted us in tlio neighbour- 
hood of Idverpool Street in London at midday? Well, if Mr. 
Denning conics to think of it again he will find the Boles just as 
exclusive as tho Equator. 

But it is not much of a compliment to the Whites to place them 
no hi^ her in the scale of adaptability tiiun the polar hear. In that 
rei-pect our Bhalno is no better and no worse than his brother of 
the (iiow-white fur. But we have survived the ico-covered matutinal 
tub and the midday pea-sonper which the Bkaloo of our country could 
not pcihaps have done. Similarly, we nelieve,, the white nian who shares 
his domicile with the polar bear can sui vive even tho 125" in the shads 
of Jucobabad. But it will not be remiss if we request Mr. Denning 
to study Bomelhitig of modern philosophy such as Nietzsche’s 
who tells UB, what ought to be only too plain, that man is born to conquer 
Nature, and instead of adapting himself to his environment, compells 
his environment lo adapt itself to him. This is the true interprol*- 
tion of the old proud boast that "Man is man ard master of Ids 
fate” in terms of biology. 

Mr. Denning remarks that " whatever may he said by certain 
" entlineiastg profoundly ignorant apparently of physiological and 
"biological laws, no sane Englishman imagines, (hot lie can enter 
"into India, settle down and establish a posterity that shall be- 
" come rootcvl in the soil of the land of his tempoinry adoption and 
" still remain English,” Mr. Denning is right. He was wise to 
qualify his "Englishman ” as he has done it, and be would have 
been wiser still if he had qualillad his "certain enthusiasts” not only 
with the apparent ignorance of “ physiolnv^cal and biological laws” 
but also ffitli the certain presenco of insanity. Of course, no Englishman 
can do ai) that Mr. Denning suggests and remain an Englishman 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling was apparently one of these "enthusiasts ’* 
when he wrote ell that stuff about East being East and 
West being West. But is it not the same thing as sayinjl^ 
"no sane Indian imagines that he can enter Conadfa, 
"settle down and establish a posterity that shall become 
"r(X>ted in the soil of the land of bia teinpoiary ado(>lion and still 
"remain Indian" ? But who expects, or even wants either of them 
to remain wholly unchanged? It is with no sudden access of humility 
that we confess we Indiaos can learn a great many useful things from 
n domicile, or even sojourn, in other lands, and can unleajru ab equiillj 
Urge number of useless or harmful things. Nor can Mr. Denning^ 
'sane Englishman” say he is the last word in everything good And 
ba« nothing to learn or unlearn from a dotnicile or a sojourrn in tlie 
East. While fully admitting that the lawa "of climate, of environ- 
ment, of nature” — not so "inscrutable” now with the progress of 
science as Mr. Denning seems to believe — have conridorable effect 
on the physical and mental condition of men, we have already snggrated 
clearly enough that the higher the individual or the race in the scale of 
fitness for the struggle of life, the more he or it would be able U> 
aasert himself or itself against climate, environment and nature aad 
adapt tli(m in a greater or lesser degree to his or its own d^re. 
If the Asiatic is made of an inferior clay, as f-o many peettdo- 
acientifio western politicians assert, or even if, generally speaking, he ie 
at /•rcfcrii' iria lower grade of efficiency for life’s struggle, as w« all 
admit, lie would be able to grapple with the climate, environment and 
nature of Europe and America all the less efficiently than the £uro|ieaA 
in Asia or Africa. This l>ar of oxclnaiou provided by the AiiMie 
himself is surely much more effective than any outside wbeillMhr 
natural or artiffciaL But in any cane, if an Engliahman Wea aom* 
of his "Engliahmanity” by a domicile in India, noiiwt he not jmt vi|^ 
with it as part of the bargain? Has be not enQi|;Ii consol*- 
tion in the fact that whatever he lesea snerely hy a aojontu 
has generally to be put op with by others well a* by him? It 
not that the price of Empire thronghooD history? Did not Boro«» 
while Bomeot ring the mt of her great Emptrb, Imraelf beipiffift soroe* 
thi^g leas than Romao? Why should Bagland alone hnina a tfanrhl- 
and escape the forces of Imfwrtal reactioiif , v 

v^woiw ^ tint laet to reaction is altogs^ee a kee- 

Imperil Bbndi b<teame not only somethini^ Iss8» b«t 
INW tbnlto MMI . 
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Bui if it is snggeated that it is impossible for an Englishman to 
Jbe domiciled in India vrilhoat complete degeneration and demoraliza- 
tion, we mnst join issue with Mr. Renton Denning. The Aryans who 
came to India were beliered to have come to this country from a 
Central Asian home as cold as most European and American 
countries. But Mr. Tilak’s great researches have led us to believe 
that the Indo- Arjan race migrated from au Arctic home which, Mr. 
Denning will allow, is considerably colder than the coldest part of 
the British Empire. Yet for centuries the Arjan in the Indian 
tropica compared with the Briton who wasdressed in woad was tht; more 
efficient of the two. 

So much for biology. Lotus now glance at Mr. Denuiug’s economics. 
Wo fear here, too, our verdict i.s not likely to be very pleasing, “The 

“immigration of the white man into India in no way lowers the 

“economic etatua or standard of thS native populati<>n. The white niau 
“cannot” — j)robably Mr. Denning means "doeit not” — “take away the 
“inherent right of living by his labour from t)ie Indian labourer 
“or the Indian shopkeeper or the Indian i»f smull means in his own 
“native land.” So says Mr. Denning. And yet he asks: “Will any one 
“ dare to assert that Asiatic imniigiation on any extensive scele into 
“ such a country (“a white man’s country”) does not uvakcn the wliito 
“labourer’s inherent right to l.ihour and receive In his own country the 
“ fr.ir wage.s of his labour ?” Wo fear the would-be hostess of Mrs. .lohn 
Burns will have t(» go on repeating for some time her discovery that 
Grovesior Sejuare is just ns far from natteificn Park n.s Battersea 
Park from Grove^ujor Square before Mr. Denning will grasp the 
fact that natural and econmio iawsdu not differontiate against the whites 
a!} Inman and political law.s often do again.st the blacks,, tlie yellows 
and the browns. In each case there i.s eompetition. The few, able 
and enterprising ‘ European and American captains of industry 
in Asia compete with the Asiatic and amais great wealth by 
beating him down by dint cf greater business capacity, organazation 
and enterprise. The few or the many .snber and thrifty Asiatics 
deaire to compete with the European, American or I h lonial in coijntries 
each of which through a sheer assumption, which we hotly challenge, 
Mr, Denning calls a “ white man’s country,’’ and wish to amass a 
rorwierate amount of we dlh by beating him down by dint of greater 
aobriety and thrift. If (no one weakens the right, inhcient or 
«>therwi8e, of some people to labour and receive the fair wages of their 
labour in their own country, so does the other. But the true applica- 
tion of economics to politics would suggest that in neither case are 
the rights disturbed. To the Asiutre the white entrepreneur is an 
exemplar who.se competition is not a curse but a blessing in disguise. 
The Bishop of Calcutta has already* declared publicly that the 
commercial Englishman supplies just those qualities of just, b(jnourable 
and straight dealings of which India stands so much in need. Is 
there no one who would bear a like testimony to the 
aobriety and thrift of the Indiatjs in Africa and Canada? 
To the European, the American and the Colonial, the humble 
Asiatic may not presnme to be an exemplar; but it is certain that 
bit competition would prove anything but a curse if it teaches hiu) 
aobriety and thrift at a time when what is called a “high 
standard of living” is undnly exalted, and comfort atid even 
luxury have become the raeasuieof civilization, or if necessity becomes 
once more the mother of invention and the white man discovers some 
new device that may make him comparatively independent of the 
Aafaitie’c nnsikilied labour. 

But if Mr. Denning still iosieta oc considering the coloured 
man's competition with the white man “a wrong against 
bim individually and collectively” and thinks “he wonld 
“ be a fool — and a dastard — if he did not stand up for that 
“inherent right, spill his blood in defence of it it necessary — despite 
“ail the theoretical jargon of InternAtional politicians, dreamers and 
“comfortably of f hsir-brained and crock- brained theorists”, all we can 
say is that here the laws of mao have r«for>ne<l those of nature ar d 
4t leaet the Indian is helplecs. The Indian is no fool, ns Gandhi and 
Gardit Bingb are proving; but if he is a dastard, is it his own fault 
or bis Maker’s, that being still a mao he has lost all virility, that 
excepting for propagalmg slaves ox seditionists ho is emasculated and 
ihtteveti ciunparod with tlie wo.men of England he i.s unsered? Viut prr- 
baps he is not a dastard altogether. If he h.iH not the weapons of 
ofhoce end has lost the trick of killing others, he lias siill sometuing 
of the old world about him. He can still spill hi.^ own blood in the 
defence of his inherent rights, and he has shown that in South Africa. 
Bat let ns not talk of spilling blood, for even the spilling of ink is 
mw M crime. 

Df. Ibuka writes an interesting article in T/te Japan Magazine 
Ob the sabject of the colour bar. He had interviews with 
President Wilson and Mr. Bryan, and it is an irony of fate that the 
h^rp a trenchant critic of the Britirir Government (n India, 
hav^ had to talk to I>f. Ibuka, a Japanese, as Mr. Denning 

VMKIT others talk to ns. To Mr. Bryan’s argument Dr. 
^ka • — 

; I cais^ q^ise agree ttvat the whole difficulty in Ci^fomia is eoenoaic. 

IPljb i^obi^oed that racial prejudioehaH a good deal to do 



with it ... . And c.all it an economic problem If y o* 
will, or explain it as the dash between orientw and ocddenlil 
civilisiitioa, the rtwl. of the trouble is racial. . . When Indiaw^ 

wlio me British suhieets, are not. jM*rmitUxl free cutrunoc JjO 
^ British ten-itory, mvcU as houih Africa, Austroj^ and Canada* 

’ what, is it hut nieo prejudice ? ^ ’ 

He comes to the conclusion that it is a question “between tli^a 
entire East and the entire VV^ost. It is a sacred questkm of hune 
anity and can be permanently settled only by humanitarian metlutds.” 
He Htatts the position in plain words : 

To-day Kiirope, flie Kiuallest of the five j,'reat. continents of the CATtli, 
dominates the greater part of mankind. Kuropoans rule North 
aiui Sdutli America, the p'realer part of Africa, all Australia 
and New Z(‘alaud, as well as India and numei'oiis islamis of the 
si'ii. For (lie most pert the wliite and thi' v!olouriul roerts tthanoe 
t«) t>e plai-ed on opposite sides of the ijIoIk'. (We should haW* 
snidtliey .are wliiU' ami eoloureil htu-aum' t.liey ehiimu' to .be placod 
on opposite sides of the olohe, Ed. Comra<U^ They (tha 
appear to wish to close their door.s attaiiist the eolouit)d 1)00^ 
yet. at the sametime, wish to min;j:le with tliem. They wnntto bwj> 
free eourse in the eoloured man's eouiitry, hut they clon’t want hlin 
toliave free eovirso iti their country. Thi.s does not a{»peitl to iiS at 
all ns just. 

If wo now turn to Mr. Tienton Denning wo learn, nothing per- 
haps that oven he thinks wouUl satisfy any but a fool hi India, but 
much of t!io science and the art of jumping over yawnlng^gulfs of 
awkward quest!. .its. He says: “You do not find Occidental# 
“claiming au iii'terout right to enter and reside In lands occupied 
by Asiatics.” rub our eyes and pinch ourselves to make sure 

wo aro not droaniing. But, no, it is all rigltt. Wo are quite awake, 
and you shall sec how Mr. Donning convinces you in your waking 
hours that all i.! >/ta//a. Ho goes on to say titat “they (the Occi- 
“dentals) do enter and do reside in such countries to some extent. 
“But” — now m irk the ease of tho practised jumper— “their pra- 
Fonce,” pay.s Mr. Denning, “is besed upon considerations apart from 
claims to inherent right.” WoiKlevful, wasn’t it? “It may be right 
“conferred by treaty, or it tuny bo right conferred by conquest, 
“Imt” — tho leap again! — “tin whatever grounds the right may be 
“exercised, the conditions whicli ratify it and regnlato it are 
“acquiesced in by the country whicli receives the immIgrantH, tonriste, 
“travcilers, ufiicials, whatever they may be.” It is not clear to us 
whether Mr. Ronton Denning was smuggled into India by moans of 
a vaguely worded treaty, possibly of the Amichand type, or stalked in 
as a conquering hero. Indian' history in the eighteenth century was, 
if we may so call it, bewlldcringly ambidextrous, and the distinotion 
between treaties and conquests was no more clear than between 
M-fum and tuum on the Scidch Border when one of the Border 
Chiefs had as his motto “Thou shalt lack ere I lack.” But 
howvo?ver Mr. Denning may have come, the question is whether 
bis rigi)t to remain here i.s ratified and regulated by the 
acquicBconco of the country on which ho was dumped. Well, the edu- 
cated classes, wlio:t(^ one fault is that they aro vocal, do not acquiesce 
unless he acquiesces in their “iulierent right”. There remain than 
only the “dumb millions” — and, as ill luck would have it, they are — 
why, of course, dumb I 

Well, we do not know whether our phrases are “too oar»- 
fully balanced” or not, but that is what comes inevitably of taking 
the “irresi-stable logic of tho problem” as “tho basis of onr reasoning’ . 
It may or may not be some consolation to Mr. Renton Denning that, 
as he desired it, “the root of the matter” is now thoroughly “exposed T 


The Council of India Bill. 

Tub Bill introduced by Lord Oewe on the 2.')th May in the 
House of Lords, embodying certain important changes in the con- 
stitution and methods of work of the India Council, has naturally 
aroused a good deal of serious public discussion in this country. It 
closely follows the lines foreshadowed by his Lordship in his speech 
of Slsl July, lillfi, in the House of Lords. On that occasion he 
dealt in a gouerul way with the need of reform in the methods ol 
conducting business in the India Oflice and ontliued bis views in 
regard to the changes that he considered clesiralile. He said iimt the 
methods of conducting business had been the subject of discussion befpf 
he went to India Office in 1910. His own experience soon convinced 
him of the soundness of the general opinion “that tho procedure of 
tho Office in relation to India was intolerably cumbrous and dilatory.** 
He referred to the {lecuUar features of the constitution of the Indiw 
Office with an advisory council to assist the Secretary of State for 
India in tho supervision and control of Indian aiOfairs. This form 
of OoVernment was definitely set up by an Act of Parliament ia 
1858. The Connell originally consisted of 15 members whose salary 
was £1,200 a year. Apart from a general control over Indian expendi- 
ture, the functions of this body were deliberately made pnrely ad- 
visory with a view to maintain intact the responsibility of tha * 
Secretary of Slate. The authors of the Act of 1858 had mainly, 
desired that the Connoil should devote its time to matters of polioyt 
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^nd (^TlCsUoitt ot fiwt-rate importance. A practice, however, noon 
fgtiM Op Tinder the Act of relegating to cotnniittoes of t o Council 
aU iiialterH of hofttneKa great and miall. Some uniinportunt 

nhangcm in tlw) details of procedure were efTcoteJ it> Itt?*!* 

and 1889 . A Jlill waa paased in 1907 vrhicli laid down tliat 

tile Council comsi^t of not Ichs than ten and not ai(»re than 

foortceii rociui'crn, and the f^alnricM of tho mcriilxTH were reduced 
from £ I ," 20 (t t</£L0t)()tt j ear. Tlie 83'Hteiu Iihk in other rc.->pects 
eontiiuicd umiltcred down to thia d«y. Lord (Jrewc now prop.»«e« 
to Tiiftko it mor<* < flloient find exj'editioiia by introducing certain 

ehaIlg•■^ ill » he Oil tho<l;t of woik and coti»*titutiori ot ihe C'luucil. 
lli^ cole idea ia “to improve fttu), no far -an pon.^ihle, peiltci- tho 
niachincry l^y winch the daily and HomctiincB wvcii hourly iutcicourKe 
hetwecii tho.«e who rej)rcijented tho luijicriid < JovertPiieut and thoao 
who controlled the actual (ioverument waw c*(»rrii'd out.” 

T/io queatiou of the India (huincil reform inevitably raiaea tho 
atill wider qneatiou whether a council <7 fcoino sort ia .at all necessary 
to aaeiHl the Secretary of Slate In hla task. The woik of llio India 
Ofiice ia (juito diffeiont in scope and olmraofer fro:ii that of any 
Other office in charge of Imperial filTairs, It linn to supervise and 
direct the government ot diverse racca dilTcriiig from the English 
in history, language, religion and aocial practice, inh.'diiting a vast con- 
tinent a^d dependent for their welfaie on tho will of an executive enjoy- 
ing almost unlinjilcd attllioiily and power. An individual Minister in 
absolute control of such a gigantic and novel political transaction and 
responsible only to pArlianient would not obviously constitule an ideal 
nfrungement. A Secretory of State for India is generally a f>arty 
lejuler who has risen to proniiiuMici' in the British piihlic lilV, He has no 
Iiidian cxpcruMice and has iisiudly a very hiiv.y idea o! ihi' prol.ji uis <if 
Indian governance. IJidess he is a man of cxi '-j.iiiin.il iulcllciMual 
gifts and sircngrh of chariicti'r he is lialile to ho ovcrwhcliiicd Ijy the 
bewildering vniiety and mass of the qu«*sti<iiis with wliich he has to 
deal Hiijgle-handcd. lie mny be conte/it to leave ever^ thing to the unfet- 
tered ohoicu of liidiuu (Jovcrnnicnt, or may hind ulTuiis iu a sorry mess by 
IgUoratitly iuterpOMiug his aiitlu •'ity at peculiarly luopporti.iie luoiiicttls. 
OeueraJIy lipeaking, therefore, a Secretary of State for India woidd derive 
eoDHiderable advantage by having at his side iiu ii possossitig adequato 
knowledge of Indian alTairs and competent to give useiul advice. 
On tt /fri’ori couHideiatioMH the retention of an India Douncil seems 
to be necessarv. It i>, honever, I'vsi iilinl t.o licai in luiiid lluii Lite 
utility of the Secretary of State's (hniucil dejicnds uUunatcly on the 
character of its constitution and personnel. UiiIchh its uk tubers are 
men of ca[tacity and independence having ical syiiij><ithy with Indiao 
aapirutions, tho (Council would he not only useloss but also an itislru- 
meat of potential mischief. In such a case it woo’d lie far aatVr to 
have no Council at all, and leave the Secretary of State to do his work 
alone without the help of a set of reuctivoiary, ohstructivo or unsympa- 
tiietio advisers. The vital thing is, tlierefure, to tvec what sort of India 
Council has hitherto exisU’d ni VVhitohall and whar posaihilitics of 
improveiucnt are hold out l»y the changes sought to bo unbodied iu the 
reeent Bill. 

In theory the Secretary of Stale for India i», like ot ler Mini.ster8, 
reanoiisible to rarliaiuent, but in actual practice he is nn autocrat 
wielding supreme authority in Indian aSairs. Tho Council that 
WM given to assist him by the Act of 1 8 r >8 woa expressly designed 
to be adviaory. Its fuuutioua have ruiuaiued tiuebauged since the day of 
Ita creation. It t(K>k ita origin from the tradltiona connected with 
the management of Indian affaira by the East India Company. The 
old Court of Directors, whose abuao of power had roused tlm righteous 
ire of Burke, was abolished when afttr tho Mutiny tho Crown assumed 
the adiuiniatration of India nuder a Secretary of Stale iu Council. 
The change was, however, of little practical Talno, for the iudopcudt*ut 
Pnrliamoutary control, “exercised iu a sptiit of judroial imparnality”, 
for which Burke had pleaded so el-.ajnoutly, was not revived. As Sir 
William Woddorburn says in the Congress Oiccn Book No. Vf, deal 
ing with the history and proposed reorganisation of the India Council, 
♦‘the Ooitucil oI tho S«*crotaiy of State for India was little more than 
“the old Court of Dircotoia under a new uame. This will be apparent 
“when we remember that. Mr. Burke’s chief objettinn to the Directors 
“was Uiat they were Uie representatives of the Indiau bureaucracy, which 
■ “it was their duty to control. A ad exactly the aamo objection may be 
“taken to the India Council, whe h is jegulaily recruited from the 
“leading meinlrers of the Indian oflu'al vlns.^. In ract, it may be raid 
“that the last state of control is worse than the tirst. For, whereas 
“the Court of Directors was filled with the nominees of the dominant 
“Indian officials, the India Council is filled with these officials tliera- 
<*«olve»”. 

It would he intci eating to recall iho views h- ldhy prominent party 
leaders in England when the India Council was cronteJ by Act of 
Parliament. Heferring to the debates on the Act of 1 808, Lord 
Crt'we said in the Hon.se of Lord.s that it was evident that there was 

marked dread of tho Governmoul, and particularly of a single 
minister, having uncontrolled power to .spend tlio revenues of India, 
and ah'o deep disfruyt of the patr(tn.vgt* of lovlia being handed over 
to a single individual. On the other hand, it was geuei ally agreed 
that the fiinotiooB of the Counoil should remain advisory and that 


tho rcHf-onsIbility of the Secretary of State shonld be inaintsined. 
Lord Palmerston, who introduced the Government of India Bill 
No, 1, said that “tho proposed Council must be a Counoil of 
a-lvtcc,’ not a Counoil of control”. He laid down the piinciple 
upon which a sensible man would select his advisers, saying 
that the (Joverrirnent “ would wish to be advised by those inort 
“ competent to give advice, and so far from choo.sing those most likely 
“ to be sul'servieiit and llexible, they would no doubt deem it 
“ tiu ir duty and llieir interest to select those who, by their knowledge, 

“ experience, talent and ojipaeity, were most certain to prove useful 
“ n'^iKtunt.s in the lu.inngeniont of Indian affairs ”. Lord John 
lln-.ed! favoured “ evcryiiiiiig that cun be done to preserve ao 
iml -p 0010111 cliuraetcr to the Council ". Practically the same view 
WHS taken hy Mr. Disraeli, who decbired that tho two great 
requisites fi*r the (hruiicillors were indcjicndcnce and knowledge. 
Sir Charles Wood l.aid down, as the giii.ling principle, that “if 
wo are to govern India it must be for the benefit of the natives 
of that country,” It is nianife.st, therefore that the statesmen 
primarily concerned with tho creufion of the India Council desired 
to make it a body of competent advisers, distinguished by their 
knowledge, experience, tnlei t, crt[»acily and independence of character, 
who would l)c prepared to make the welfare of Indio their first consi- 
deration. According to the nrlginators of the Council the essential 
qualifications for E are, as Sir William Wedderburn says, 

d 'votion to lu'liitn inteiv'ts, kaowlodge of Indian affairs, and in- 
de|s mhaii'e. 

The existing constitution of the Council does not apparently 
favour the selection of men who combi 00 these qualifications in a 
luiiiked degreo. Ever since its creation it has been the close pre- 
serve mainly of the retired Indian afiiuinistrators, who have (iontly 
maintained tho hnreaucrat’s unbending attitude towards tlm real 
nwds of India. Lord Morley, with his usual insight, reaUsed the 
risks of this one-.sided arrangement, and contrived to let some fresh air 
into the stuffy atmosphere of the Council hy appointing two Indians 
a.s n'[)rcsent.atives of the non-official standpoint. The Council, as at 
I re.seiit constituted, consists of ton memliers, of whom two are 
London bonkers, two Indians, and the remaining six possess what 
is called tlie “Indian qualification.” Lord Oewo now proposes 
to have a Coii'Kil cmmisling of “such number of members, not loss 
then -aoven nor more than ten, ns the Secretary of Statu may from 
time to time determine.” Ho di sires to reduce the maximum num- 
ber from 14 to 10 and the minimum nnmlier from 10 to 7 . Ho 
thinks that for the practical v^irking of the office a Council of eight 
Would be adequate. The reduction m number is explained bv the 
changes iu the methods of work that have been embodi>d in the 
Dili. Brielly, the change.s amount to the abolition of the sy.stetn 
of Work t>y couiniiltees of the Council except when such a proc'*diire 
way ho deemed dcsiralile in deciding matteiH of moment. Under 
the present Bill, as amplified by tho rules wliich the Secretary of State 
is empowered to make, various members of the Council will be attached 
to different departments of the India Office, They would co-operata 
with the permanent ollicials upon particular work. Lord Crewe 
hopes that thereby a great de.al of hnsiuc.ss “which now went to 
committees and afterwardR in a perfunctory way to Counoil, might ' 
he done directly by the department?, sotnetiraes of course requiring 
the particular sanoliou of the Secretary >,i State,” 

We muat say it at once that Lord Crewe’s proposed “reform*’’ are 
in some respectfi alarming. With tho ostensihlo object of mak’og the 
Council efficient he seek-s to introduce surae very reactionary ohanges 
nndor the guise of this seemingly unpretentious Bill. He reduces the 
numlier of Councillors in order to do away with c >raniitte« pr<x:edure,. 
and hfl abolishes the committee system simply that members may get 
longer holidays than a “clergyman’s fortnight” and thus the bosinesa 
of the office may hv' done with greater efficioiioy and despatch ! Is he not 
aware that by abolishing weekly meetings of the Council and attaith- 
iug eacl) member to a particular department he would strike at the rpot 
ot the adviaory character of tho Council ? Will not such an arrange- 
ment beau exjien.sive futility? To have the eniire body of CoaocUlbm 
turned into so many more under-secretaries tied hopelessly to depart-* 
mentalism is not a very gratifying prospect for the well-wisher* of 
ludiu. If the India Otfioeis under-manned, increase the strengtli of. 
iis permanent staff by all means. But if ita clerical and oecretartat 
establishment.* are up to full working strength, one fails to see tiie 
wisdom of reducing Councillors to tho tlatus of glorified plefks, who 
Would have rare ocoaRions of ineeting one another in OonncH and 
would spend most of iheir time in the usual routine of office. If 
Lord Crewe’s “reforms” are carried in their original ahapp, the Sec- 
retary of State himself would soon fall a Tiotiui to departmentaf-^ 
ism and the India Council would be otmngled by reii-tape. Was 
it for this fate tliat tho originators bad designed the Council ? 

Lord Crewe seeks throiigii this Bill to enlarge almost iodefinitely 
the scope of tho powers of the Secretary of State which are reserved' 
to him tor “reasons of State.” Lord Crewe is apparently of opinion' 
that the area covered by the “Secret Department” requires; extoosii’p 
adilitions. This is perhaps tho most reacfcbnaiy ‘ aspect of 
tho changes embodied iu his Bill. One may uudegrataod tho 
anxiety of the Governmeat responsible for the^ Aet 1858 *- 
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of the /t ar after (he Mutiii)', to arm the Secretary of State with 
«xceplioDnl jxiwere t(» deal with certain cunlingencitfs without consijt- 
iiig hia Council. But doce an) need for the exeicise of aecret aud 
summur} power.' , xUi to daj? Have the eoutiugeuciea provided for 
iu the Act of 1858gruwu iu ii(uul)(.*r aod hcope iu recent years? Is 
tlie situation iu India to-day as desperate as in the dark days of 
1857? If 80 , why is it that no predecessor of Lord Crewe ever asked 
for his secret powers to be enlianctd? Or is it lhattlic need has begun 
to be felt since the iuelu 8 iou of two Indian luenihers? Tlie fact is 
that Indian affairs, as a result of the general progress of the country 
in educallon uiul poliiicul ihouglit und nptilude, have grown so com- 
plex that no Se(^»‘etHry of Siate hhoiild be entrusted to deal with atiy 
portion of them in a secret und siTuinmry way. Ho should be deprived 
of his power to send any secret ordi rs and should be required to con- 
NUl't his advisers iu all matters, big or small. It is just iu dealing 
with questious “graveiy atleciing the internal tranquillity of India, 
or the inter, SI 8 of India in suy otlier country," that the Secretary of 
State is lial)le to err, for he himself being generally ignorant ot real 
«iroumslauces, he is iu all likelihood guided by the advice of “men on 
thespol". In all cases gravely alTecliug the internal tranqoillity of 
ludia it is indispensable to ascertain the views of the Indian members 
of the Cimncll. '1 hey alone art» expected to know tlie full facts and 
repre ent ihe people’s standpoint. Ii in tht existing condition of 
ludia it should be possible for Ihe Secretary of Stale to secretly order 
* doporlulion under the Regulation of 1818 (.^r the promulgation of 
repressive measmes willmiit the knowledge ot his Indian colleagues 
on the CoiUicll, their position at Whitehall as the Secretary of State’s 
adv isers is a mvKjkery and a sham. It is far bolt- r to liavo no Council 
at all and no repiesenlatives of the Indian opinion tied to the tale 
of a Minister of the Crown who can /ind no use for them iu “matters 
of inoment". 

Some of tl»e fur-sighted ludlsn publicists have often urged theaboli- 
tion of the India Council altcgciher. Tiicy regard it as the only effec- 
tive “reform*’, because they are of opinion, not unjustly, that the Council 
is » reucti 'iiary body packed with Anglo- Indian officials whose views 
wad opinions had long simm been stereotyped in bureaucratic euviron- 
meutand who retain little sympathy witli Indian aspirations, if the 
personnel of the Council is to remain as provided for iu the Bi'tl, one 
may at last be driveu to think that the total abolition of the Council 
would be a decided improvetuent r.u the existing system. The Bill 
provides for the incluHiou of six members, including two Inctians, having 
Indian experience, in a Council co^isiKlitig of not more than ten uor less 
than seven members. Loiu (Jiewe tliinks a Council of eight raombors 
Would be adequate. Taking eight, therefore, as the most probable figure, 
it ia obvious that th.' Council would be comp-'sed of two Indian.s, 
four retired Anglo-Indian offiiu’als, (me financial expert und one 
metDber probably taken from "lie ranka of Britisl, public men. Tlu^ 
only satlpfactory feature about thiv compo.-iition is that Indian 
roemhers will bo chosen from a nnmber of persons elected by the 
Legislative Councils. But here, too, tlur Secretary of State'e selec- 
tion from a pan,*l of elected Indbtus has been de.signed to dilute the 
principle of elccti^m and makes the concession almost wortlilesiis. 
In other rCHpec's the masters have not been improved by 
the Tiiib And when the Council is practically Hhorn of irs 
Jid vis ’ry chsrHcter, one tieecb: lilfk persuasion to acc rit the 
•iterna'ive of having no Conned at all. 'i’he Secretary of State as 
the sole undisputed .arbiter of Indian dt^stioies w<!nM be an iofinitely 
simpler and better system of governing India than it he is given 
a ay-cal’ed adviHory ('>•*., rud, which will b«; asked to advise liim when 
ha pleases and iu roost '.mportant matters will be treated as if it 
0 «vcr existed at all, which is to be split up into its individual compo- 
wenta that would l.a^ asked to bury tbemi-elvea up in the isolation of 
<h>j,artnientH and be seldom free emerge out of tbettrivial task' and 
the oomipou nmnd of office. Lord Ctewe started with an aliuring 
promise to make a better use of bbs Council, Kothiog would render 
it more effectually useless than „he “reforms" embodied iu his Bill. 

Verse. 

Nftpokon. 

Methought f heard a mighty voice proclaim, 

In tones that taught my wavering heart to deem 
Man’s sacred life a pure and silent stream 
That glide.^t through skiiie and shadovv thcs;amc — 

“Wealth, Hank and Power, Grandeur, Glory, Fame, 
Whose charms nlliire, are seldom what they seem ; 
They’re but the phantoms o ! a feverish dream — 

A gorgeous semblance ^^ 7 th a pornpcuis name.” 

I turned and saw a shadowy spectre glide 
With folded arms, lient brow, and ^pect grim; 

It poirited-^thus I knew the shade /6f him 
Who played in ntortal life a Titan’s pai*t — 

Far to a bleak rock’s billow-beat^ side, 

Where a chained eagle preyeej on its own heart. 

/ Kizamat Jung, 
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The Council of India Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill to amend the law r« to th« 
Council of India, which was introduced in the House of Lords by 
T;ord Crewe on May 25 and read a first time: — 

1.— (1) The Council of India constituted under the Oovernnient 
of India Act, 18 58 (which Act as amended by any subsequent ennetment 
ia hereinafter referred to as the principal Act), shall consist of such 
number of metubera, not less than seven uor mote than ten, a« the 
Secretary of Stale may from time to time determine. 

(2) Unless at the time when an nj-poiiitment is made to fill a 
vacancy iu the Council two at least of lim then existing memhors of 
the t^hnuieil were at the time of their appointment domiciled in India, 
the person appuliiled to fill the vacancy must be doniiciV*d in India, 
and unless at such time ns uforesaid six at least of the then existing 
roenibers were at the time of their appointment eitlier domiciled in 
India or were persons who had served or resided iii India for at least 
ten years and had not ceased so to serve or leside more than five years 
before the date of their appointment, the person appointed to till tho 
vacancy must he either (lomiciled in Tadiu, or must have served or 
reside 1 in India for a( least ten years and have not ceased SO to 
serve or reside more than five years before, tho date of I'is appointment. 

The [lerson n[)pointod to fill a vuenney for wliich a person domi- 
ciled in India is lone eligible shall be scb'cted from amongst the 
persons whose names appear on a list of persons domiciled in India 
chosen for the purpose by the members (other than official members) 
of the Legislative Councils of the Ooverner General , Governors, Lieut— 
enant-Govorm rs and Chief Commissionern, in such manner, subject 
to such conditions and restrictions, and in sncli number, as may be 
pre.seribed by regulations to be made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, i.r by directions issued by the Secreinry of State therenndei, 

(8) The yearly salary to be paid to a member of the Council shall 
be one thon.sand tw.* hundred pounds, provided that snch members 
ajipointed after lli© cnmniencement of this Act who at the date of 
Ihcir apiiointment shall bo domiei'led iti India shall be paid an 
additional yearly allowance of six hundred pounds, 

(1) Where tho Secretary ot State is of opinion that a person 
possessing special qualification as a financial expert .should bo appointed 
to be a member of the Council on special terms, he may, after record- 
ing in a mionto to he laid before Parliament the special reasons for 
the appointment atid the spi-eial fernis on which the appointment 
18 to he made, make tho appointment and the person so appointed shall, 
notwithstanding Anything in the f rincipal Act, or this Act, hold 
office f.»r such term and on such conditions, and shall in respect 
thereof he entitled to such salary and to sueh pension, and other riglita 
and privilege.s (if any) as His Majesty may, by order in Council, 
in each case determine: 

Provided that not more than one person appointed under this 
provision shall be a member of tlie Council at the same time. • 

2, — ( 1 ) Notwithstanding anything in fwotion nineteen of the principal 
Act. it shall not be necessary f^r an order or communication rent 4<o 
India or an order in the United Kingdom in relation to the gomm- 
rnent of India to be signed by a Secretury of State in such cases as 
the Secretary of State in Council may otherwise direct, but every 
such order aud communication shall purport to bo made by Secretary 
of State in Cmincil. 

(2) For i-cetion twenty of the jirineipa! Act (which relates to 
the powers of ihe Secretar) of State to divide tho Council into com- 
mittees, and to regulate the transaction of hij.sjne8s in Council) the 
following section shall be substituted; — 

“ It slial! be lawful for the Si'crelary of State in Council to make 
rules and orders for tho transaction of bnsinoss as regards the powers 
which under the principal Act are to bo exercised by the Secretary 
of State in (.’onncil: 

, “ P-ovided that any such rules or order, bo far as it affects any 
tnat!cr or qiieHtbiu in respect of which the concurrence of a majority 
at a meeting ijf the Council is required by this Act, shall not bw 
valid unless made with tho concurrence of a majority of tho 
members of Council present at tho meeting of Council at which Ihe 
rule or order is passed." 

(3) Such rules and orders as aforesaid may, nritwithstanding 
anytiiing in sections twenty-two, twonty-four, tweuty-five, and twenty- 
six of the principal Act, provide, as respects such matters as may bo 
specified iti the rules and orders — (n) for enabling powers of the 
Secretary of State in Co.ineil to be exercised otherwise tlian at a 
meeting of the Council, and, where necessary for that purpose, for 
dispensing with any rcqniienient of tlie principal Act as to the con- 
currence of the majority of votes of meml>ers of Council; (6) for 
dispensing with the necessary of submitting to Council or depoaiting 
in the Connell Room for the pornsnl of m-Jttibers, orders and eorij- 
munications proposed to i)0 sent to India or t > In; made in the United 
Kingdom by tlm Secretary of State, and of recrirling end notifying 
to members of Council tlic grounds on which any order or coinrnnoica- 
tion to India has been treated a.s urgent. 

(4) At a meeting of tho Council the quorum shall three, 
and meetings of the Council shall be convened and hold when and 
as the Secretary of State may from time to time direct. 
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(5) Anj dxument rfqiiin '! bj the principal Act to be signed bjr 
two or more nionQl>6r» of the OiHinoil, either with or without tlje counter- 
signature of the Secretary of State, or one of his Under Secretaries 
or Aaaiatafit Under Se.(i<;ctaricK, may he signed in tuich manner as the 
rules and orders made by the Secretary of State in Council for the 
trausaoUon of businc-is in his Council may prescribe, and any snch 
docoment, if slgnt d in accordance with such rules and orders, shall 
be as valid ah it if it liad been signed in accordance with the provisions 
of the principal Act. 

(6) Section twenty-seven of the principal Act (nrWch enables the 
Seorelary of State to send certain siM^ret orders without coininunicut- 
tng them to the iueinl»crs of his Council) shall extcdtl to any order 
not being an order in respect of whi»;h cot>currenco of a majority at 
the tnecling of the Council is retjiiired by the pritscipal Act, which 
relates to any (^nestiou gravely alTcctiug the internal tranquillity of 
India, or the iutorests of iudta in anj other country, or the ])«aco or 
security of any (mrt of IJis Majesty’s Dominions, and 
which in the opinion of the Secretary of State is of the nature 
to require secrecy, and it is turther declared that the said section 
shall apply to any order which the Secretary of State may send in 
reply to a defl[)alch received and dealt with by him under section 
twenty-eight of the principal Act. 

(7) All rulcB and orders made under this section shall he laid 
before Pariiament as soon as may be after tliey are made, and if an 
address is presen'ied to Mis Majesty by 4'ith«r House <»f Parliament 
within the next rtubsoqueut thirty days <m which that House has sat 
after any such rule or order is laid before it praying that the rule or 
order may bo annulled His Majesty in Council may annul the rule or 
order, and it shall heucefortli be V(ud but without prejudice to that 
validity of anything previously done thereunder. 

8. — (1) i’Uis Act may bethtod os the Councilor India Act, 1!H I. 

(a) The eojiCttnontH mentioned in the Hohedule to this Act are hereby 
repealed to the e.vteat specified la third column of that schedule: namely, 
the Governiueui of India Act, IHhS (21 and 22 Viet. c. lOG), 
iwctions ten, thirtriou, twenty and tweuty-twi', from tlie boginr?ing 
to “ bhall he present” end from “meetings of tlui Cmmcil shall he 
conveuod” U) the end of the section: and the Council of India Act, 
1907 (7 Edw. Vri, c. S5), sections one, two, and throe. 

An Open Letter. 

To the Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Crewe, K C,, His Majes- 
. ty*8 Secretary of State for India. 

* Mv Lithi>,-- -Aa odi tor-proprietor of the Daily Zamndar, which is 
ouo of the loading exponents of the views of t!»e hulk (>f the Muslim 
lodiau population, permit mo to trespa-ss for a wlulo on youi 
Lordship’s iudnlgeuoo with a brief statement of iho latest attitude 
, adopted by tiio Kxocut've authorities towards the Daily Zaiiiinilar, 
affecting as it d(ve8 th« whole problem of the freedom of the 
vornacular Prosa. It is my firm convicti u) that, conscious of the 
high destiny of Great Britain in Asia, your Lordship and the other 
statosiuon who «ro responsible for the government fd the Indian 
Empire, are genuinely auxious that the pcnjilc of India sh.»uld be 
happy, j)rosporous, and eoiitentod, and should have their just 
grievances protriptly redroKsod. It is thic belief which etie ouragos 
pie to approach your Lordship on hebslf of the freedom of the 
press, which is a matter of as great e.oMcern to His Heitaunic 
MajPisty’i* Indian snlueets as to tlieir Hrit’sli fcllov suhjfMits. 

As your Lordship k now «, English can never bo the language 

of the Indian masses, hut ot^y itif a small minority of per.sous who 

have root'ived, or may iu future rso ive. au Euglish education 
mainly for purposes of being uHsotuated with the .i luiiui'tration d 
the country. The bulk of the population mu- 1 <;on.iuuo to use the 
native languages. To (Leat Britain is due the overlasiing credit 
of having given olllioial support a:ul roeoguition to a language ahich 
la the oufy pos^sibla substitute f.ir a (vu union medium of J^xpression 
in India. It was due to this wisr iu >«i.-surrt that Urdi. b.«jame the 
written and spoken danguago of M.irthern India, and the Esperanto 
of’erery other part of tlie ooeniry ; art. I if (h© now Isfo with which 
India is pulsating has fotiui its 'o i '’--fual manifest-ition in a 
daily eXpau ilng vcruaculiir of w!ii.!l),thc Urdu siH’tion is by 

far the most important, it is ouly in tVu) b'ucss of thosgs th-it such 

should bo the rase. A new spirit is in th» a'r, It. common with 

the rest t'f tlie struggling eor.nunuities of the world, India is in the 
process of a mental and moral trausfonnati.'n . new ideas, new 
aspiratiou.-', now susctqdibilitics inflneucing tlu' uvuds of milHona 
imperceptibly yet Inovitably. This supor.abundavic© of fresh 
onmgy must find er proNsiou s .raeliow or other if the oonimunity 
is to contimio fu a state (*f normal health. .\nd what more 
.fittiivg ('Utlet for this exuberance of newly acquired vitality can be 
than tho vernacular Press? Choke this outlet and yon will have 
shut the safety-valve. The body politic will become afflicted with 
internal abscesses, dripping with a thousand venetnona Inuuora. 
The ruling caste, barred from intercourse with tho people by reason 
of their insular aloofoese and want of proper knowledge of the 
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language of the country, will have to depend for information as to 
the real temper of the people npon a host of paid spies or 
nascrupnloos sycophants. Such a state of affairs would be disastroos. 

I have constantly tried to snhordinate journalism, ever sinew 
I adopted this profession five years ago, to the policy laid down by tbw 
Supreme Government. The Indian Government is ahuman institntion, 
and as such is Husceptible of defects and errors of judgment. In oommoa 
with the rest of iny fellow-joarnalists, I have claimed the right to 
criticise official errors with a view to securing their rectifioatioa. 
This claim is based npon our intimate association with the traditions 
of England, and, to use the figurative exprcs.sion of Lord Morley 
since our incorporation in the system of British citizenship, it is as oM 
08 llunnymcde. Of late, however, there has been a marked tendency 
on the part of a Hcction of ofTicials in India to resent the iudepeodent 
spirit shown in perfectly hone.st, constitutional newspaper critioisfla. 
It is this attitude to which I beg respectfully to draw your Lordaiup’a 
altentioa in the earnest hope that prompt measures will be takeft 
to safeguard tiie freedom of the Indian Press tu tho interests both of 
the peoplfl and the Empire. 

Id February 1910, when the Indian Press Act was beiug* 
hurried through the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, on tlie plea thai 
tho measure was necessary for the extermination of anarchism, no 
one could have positively asserted that it was destined iu the near 
future to be employed for the suppression of the freedom of religtona 
and polilicul thought of the most innocuous cliaraclcr. Yet lire 
scores of paper and [iiesses which lisve been dealt with under thia 
stern law during the past two years show tlmt the worst fears of tlm 
early critics of tlie Press Act have been more than realised. It 
could not have i>ccn anticipated tliat a criticism of the revenue 
policy of the Government, a presentment of the case of the poverty- 
stricken peasantry, a statement of the religious grievances of the 
people, would come under the provisions of the Press Act, all coibntc- 
ing as they arc. Ncvcrtholcs.s, articles in the Daily Zamtndar 
devoted purely to each matters have been treated as objectionable 
for the pur oscs of the Press Act, as the following letter* addressed 
to mo by the District Magistrate of Lahore will show. 

Mr. Tollinton’s ]<‘tter, which bears on it the impvc.ssof inspiration 
from higher quarters, harsh a.s it is, is an agreeable departure from 
tho usual procedure in one respect. To journalists who were aconstom- 
ed to receive, without the .slightest warning, notices of forfeiture of 
existing securities and of imposition of freish ones as a punishment 
for writlngH which bad lacurred ^ ofTicial displeu>iure, without the 
opp.jrtuuity of a protest >ji a dff.-.ri.c, it is, indeed, a relief. The 
new system inaiigurstod hy Mr. ToIIint.in’s letter, liowcver undesir- 
able in many respects, as the advocates uf the freedom of the Prewi 
will readily uppreeiate, has at least the advantage of affording na 
the cliaueo of removltig many deplorable misunderstandings. To 
mi.M^U'der.standings of tliis charm.ter i.s duo iu a large number oi 
cases the liar.sh treatmeot meted i/uL to t'ie vcriiaeular Press ; and 1 
am sure a mild reproof, a friendly warning, or call for a projiar 
explanation would have sjiared the Govornment the regrettable 
necos.sity of suppressing many a journal, (firoumstanced a* the 
Indian officials aro in view of their conceptions of personal prestige, 
it is extremely dillicult for thoiii to set aside an executivo verdict 
when once it. has heou issued, even though it may be snbseqneutly 
esiablished that there has been an error iu judgment, perhap.s bocauae 
of tlio dahx-tive data supplied to them by incompetenc©, inadv«rtciic«, 
or ove:i pe.-.-.oaaI interest. Tlin ca.scs of the Aht-i-ll uheit and the 
Ha ir are instances in [.oint. Thssse two Muslim papers have each 
hmn required tv) pay a seo irity of three thousand rupees on the plci« 
thjt, they had hnnight the Christian subjects of His Majesty into 
batrol and contempt. 

Now [ .am .sore tho Punjab Goverom oit .at the time of punishing 
tho Jiaiir was niiawaro that th:) anicla wiiioli formocl iho ground for 
the Government order had appeared more than oiglitcen uioutba 
ag(- iu AHUiiJm, a theologicHl pap^r of liiicknow ; that duriag the©© 
h/Hg months it hud never iwcnrrcd to the Christian subjects of Ui» 
Majesty that the Muslim interpretation of the “Incarnation of Jesna 
Christ, ’ in which orthodox Mtuilim.s reposed tiie same faith as orthodox 
Chri.stians, could ever bring them into hatred and contempt ; and 
that tho LT.P. Gviverrmient, whose campaign against offending 
joiirtialists hivs not erred on the side of loiiierMiv, had not thought 
it rtorth their while to bring Annajm to book. Similarly, I , fuel 
convinced that tli© official in tdic F’anjab Secretariat, whose buetnww 
it is to lay the Prosis Act whip on the back of outspoken jonrnali»t8> 
did not know at the time of drafting tho order in reepeot «f the 
Ahl-i-}la<tef.-i that Mualims believe in desns Chiist ar obe Of the 
greatest m-i'SHengors <f God, any diareapectful mention whom 
renders a Mnslim liable to be branded as a hlasjpihenter j but thatj 
as they do not brieve in the Atonement, the paper waa ahnply 
expressing the Muslim doctrine ; and that, therefore, to tho 
seventy-five miDtons of Indian MuaUms arty aetion of the 
Pnnjab Government against tho AW-t-Z/arfcru on the acow that it 
had refused to accept the dv>ctrioe of the Atonement to be the teaching of 

• The letter referred to has already appoured in tJwm colutqu.'). Ed. 
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Christ, wonld appear as nothing but a flagrant violation of the pledge of 
religious neutrality. Had the officials known all these facts they 
would have hesitated to commit themselves to a course of action in 
respect of the Ahl-i-IIadeas aud the Badr, which has secured for them 
the sympathy of the whole of India as victims of official intolerance. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that so l<>ng as the Press Act 
remains on the Statute Book, the greatest oii-camspoction should he 
exercised by the officials in taking any action under the Act which is 
to bo placed in the category of their obiter dicta. 

Mr. Tollinton’s letter to my address is a remarkable document in 
many respects. It shows that the Press Act is now going to be em- 
ployed for censoring perfectly bona-fide and honest criticism on the 
ever-handy plea that it is intended to f*ir up agitation among tite 
ignorant masses. It arrogates to itself the task of leetnriug the 
editor of a responsible paper in harsb, dictatorial and intimidatory 
language on his suppositious journalisiic sins, and docs not permit 
the scores of rival aewbpa^sjrs — Anglo-Indian, Hindu and Muslim — 
to detect his “ mischievous inaomiracies,” if there were any, and to 
denounce him accordingly. It is full of erroneous assumption;:, which 
are based upon a distorted English version of the original articles: 
and the central idea dominating the whole letter — vi:., that the 
articalos objected were so much “ veiled treason” — is derived from 
a few isolated and disjointed phrases or words in utter disregard of 
their context. In one word, the articles in question, instead of 
appealing to the atithorities as respectful repreficntal ions of a loyal 
journalist, who is an out-and out believer in Pax L}ntatnii.!a, are treated 
as the dangerous fnlniinauons of a seditiott-monger. 'The object of 
these lines is to prove to your Lordship that such an illusion does 
exist, and that it has its source in the inability of the officials to under- 
stand our linguage, which has to be interpreted to them by a staff of 
%inderpaid translators who are mostly incompetent. 

Prdu, having Sanskrit grammar and more than .hh percent, of 
Peis')- Arabic vocabulary, is very difficult to translate into Krglish, 
and to bring out the spirit of the original when rendering some 
elegant passage of Urdu heUte httrea requires a perfect mastery of 
both lauguago.'i, which very few people [)ossess. When, therefore, tl.e 
loyalty :)f a person has to he determined by one single phrase, miesolit.- 
ary word, and he I, as to be adjudged a faithful subject of His Majesty or 
a traitorous soditionist according to the shade of meaning conveyed 
by that particular phrase or word, it is high time that the officials 
adopting this Draconian standard should sec that the phrase or word 
lu question shall not only be accurately rendered, but, th;it it also will 
be interpreted in the light of its context. That flagrrnt iujusticc is done 
to journslists by attribiitihg to them views and fwiuiments which 
they never expressed i.s nbuudently evident from Mr To 'intou’s letter. 
The writer in the T)ait>i 'Aamindar respectfully appeals to the Govern- 
ment on l>ehalf of the dumb agricultural meases, and with the 
COstomary oriental courtesy u.ses the f(dlowing poetic lan-.rudge: — 

“Tliou hast showered down upon others flowers and oven fruits; 

O giver-away of orchards, giant me lalso sovac boon, I 

pray thee. ’ 

Eor the sake of Utcrary brevity only the second lino «.l' tin? couplet 
Used as an ulejant alUi-^ion, but t)m Provincial G-ivtiinmcnt, as 
Mr, TolJln to !)’(■• Ictict sh.ovs, interpret.-; the lino as follows: '‘O destroyer 
of the garden rout and branch, throw aoocthirig to this .side uh-io, 
Evideiitly this is a sumpie ui the “veiled treats ii of the vernacular 
piesa, ’■ to which tlm Standard refers in its review of the speech of 
jSir O’ Dwyvr, recently ooi vered in vl'c, Punjab Legislative 

Oouaail. 

The Goverpment translating stuff, which has given this glaring 
proof of its incapacity to trandate Urdu pnptry, supplies .Mr, 1 olliuton 
with further material of a .siiuiiar kind, winch has led lum ■%* afisert 
♦Ivat the hatiif Aamhuiai h&H nusc’iicvimsly misquolcd a speoci) from 
licrd Morley with the ohlcct of fanuir.g the fanaticism of the ignorant 
inaiwea. T-oUiuton’s complaint is .ha* the word “exj) 'sed” ha.s 

bvwtf use«i in » deprecatory sense. -Now, in order to be able to affirm 
with auy degree, of assurance that the rendering oMho Dail i /arrnndat 
waa r»ot in couMnauoo with the precise .«gnincnncc of the word as 
used by Lord Morley, it was necessary that Mr. Tolliritou should 
Vapw Urdu, the language in wliioh the i '/.nmir.dar i,s writt^cn. 
Bnt he has to depend upon the transiatore, witli the resuit that 
Lord MorleyV words, which had been correctly tran.slated into I’ldu 
hy the Dail^ Aamindar. are retranslated into the translator's i lnglish, 
and the reaponsibility for this hvaccurate language is, as usual, foisted 
m to the Dail^ 'Aamindar. 

Mr. ToUintou has been led to draw many strange inferences from 
the l<#<iiiig artich s of the Dalit/ Aamindar which appeared in its 
iHaoea of February 25, 26, 27 and 2^ last. He gratuitously assumes 
that the British Government has been described as an alien Govern- 
nj«nt which has destroyed the nationality and religion of the people 
oveif whom it rules, and has been compared nofavoorablw^ith Uussia, 

, Balkan States, Bosnia, HerKCgovina, and the Philippine Islands. 
jBtere i^ain the incorrigible translatora have caused ^r. Tolliuton to 
Mb tile grosaeafc injustice to the Dail// USamndar, fact is, it never 


dc.scribod the British Government as sncli, and never instituted any 
disadvantageous contrast. Its point was tliat even the most 
tyraunicul and barbarous (Loerumcnls had respected and tolerated 
the law of Islam under which Muslims were governed elsewhere, and 
it Would be mouslrons to suppose that a just and constitutional 
Governmeut us the British GovernmonL would fail to concede our 
just aud reasonable dcuuimds if wo pressed tiiem in a proper manner. 
This atUtiuli* is .'ibundaully clear from the opening lines of the leading 
article dated February 27, which ruu thus : — 

“It is a constitutional Government. Its laws are just. It never 
tolerates injustice inteutiomilly. Mtuslims acknowledge it to be a 
Mii.slim Government; Hindus regard it as a Rq of their own faith y 
while, in the opinion of the bulk of tlie [lopulation, it is superior and 
Very much superior (o both Muslim and Jlindii Governments.”, 

'J'he article tlum nqiroduccs tlie trenchant criticisms of the Pioneer 
and the l-lni/l\shman on the “ Ollicial Secrets Bill,” eommeuts on th« 
repressive nature of the Press Act, refer.s to the budget-speech 
delivered by ],ord Morley in IhOti, and winds up with tlie following 
characteristic remarks ; — 

“Whatever its shortcomings, tlie people of India are attached to the 
British ( Jovernment, and we hold the view that it is the sacred duty u( 
every child of the soil to bo firmly attached and devoted to th# Grown. 
But the question is wbotlior the stability of the British Govcrimiout 
does not rest upon the maiutonance and integrity of the two baste 
components of the British constitution—?'!.:, tlin Legislature and the 
Uveentive,. Is it not expedient that, wlillc preserving its prestige 
intaet, efforts should he made to make the Government universally 
popular hy suggesting proper measures of reform. ” 

H is a discussion of these measures in the most respectful language 
which has disturbed the equanimity of Mr. 'I'oUinton and his chief. 
Sir ^lic.hael O’Dwycr. A biireaucrucy, wliich cun afford to spend 
t* 1 11,000,000 sterling or !hcr<>nb<'ui in creating a now Delhi, but 
cannot pruvide a few ui'llions for ficcpjirunry (iducatiun demanded by 
tl'.c combined voice of Ind’n; which jutys 80 ’.'•klis of rupees per 
annum to H,000 European officials, but disburses a paltry 71 lakhs t« 
i:?Lf 00 Indians’ which permits Messrs. Black A Sons to publisli in 
India their notorious geographical work full of vitriolic attacks on the. 
nationality and char.acter of Indiaus. hut places an embargo on a 
translation of “fome over iiPo MaqoJonia and help us,” dealing with 
the savage treatment of Muslims by the Balkan States; which, in 
direct contravention of the laws of the realm, interdicts a time honour- 
ed rcUgiourt ( bservanci , the rite of .sacrifice, ami forbids ail adverse 
criticism on the part of the parties ulfictcd by this arbitrary order ; 
must not be surprised if n protc.st i.s entered against its actions. The 
Dail// y.annndar refers to all these grievances in the belief that 
constitutionally the Brit i.-li Government, as distinguished from the 
Anglo-Tndiiin oligar.-hy lulminlstcring India, is not responsible for 
them, nrd tlial us soon as their triit) mUure is brought ) tome to the 
imperini statesunn everything would be put right. Among other 
tilings it has disenssed the rates of the land revenue obtaining in 
modern Indi:i as I'ompared with those levied nudor Muslim Govern- 
ments in former '.imes. It has shown on the authority of Imrd Morley 
thni, the niHxin-um rate levied by tlie. Britisli (irovornmont in India is 
ho per cent., iird pointed out by way of coi.tni.st that the Muslim 
hold revenue has from the earlbst times been ba:-od upon the principle 
that the trovernment siionld take oni' tenth of the produce of the 
laud, leaving nino-tc iths to tin* culfi vators. 7’ho contrast is certainly 
nnfu' ourable to the British (ioveriimenl , hut the Daih/ 'Aamindar 
takes the sting out of (In) compyrison by reminding its readers that 
• we must net (ic nnffiir to the Government, for its expenditure is very 
great, and without lliis increase it cannot possildy make up the dcticit 
in ;t;: 1 iidget ." It further c-.sures the poor pcas.aiD.s, whose lot ia 
rcaily to be pi' led, Mi U. ‘ wc must not lose heart, as our Goverument 
sliiirc.s our joys and oiir sorrow.s. It will sjioutanoously introduce 
rcr.Moi.s ai.l l allevi.ate the sufferings of thoso who ai-e in distress. 
England ' then h.ast always l»een a jirolcctor of the weak. Help 
ns, for we arc weak,” 

In this spirit .if liumility the I’uujah Government secs lurking 
the dark slmdow <d‘ treason. .Mr. Tolliulon, who is ol)8e.ssed with 
the one idea that everything that the Editor of the ihiHy Zamindar 
says or writes i.s '•intended to mislead pcojilc and arouse feeling against 
the GoverRUieut,” thinks that the Kcnlimcats of devotion almve 
expressed will stir up agitation amo.)g the ignorant masses. He 
qncHlioiis the authenticity of tlie slatemcfit made hy tlm Dail^ 
Zamirdar that the “ .Muslim Govi'miiionts elairiied one-tenth of the 
produce, of the land, leaving nine-tmiths to the cultivators,” and 
so far forgets bis duty to himself as an I'lnglish gentleman of 
polished manners as to callit an “ untruth.” He then calls npon 
the Editor, under eommauds from the Lieutenant-Governor to 
pulili.di an extract from Abul Euzl's Ain-i-Akbari. “which showa 
that the Mughal system at it.s best under Akbar, following th© 
system of Nousherwan, took one-third of the jiroduce." Finally, he 
tlireateriH the Dail// Zamindar witli what looks like another forfeitur© 
of security, or something even worse, if it refused to publish tli© 
extract in question. The extract has, of course, been puhliabed* 
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ifith a oompreliensivo n^jdy cnlcti1ftt<;d to allay th« totally nncalled- 
■ for aoapiclotiK of the Piinjab Giivarnnmit. But, apart from tUo 
proWomaituvpistiiiH raided by ihf; Britiidi land nrvtiinK! syrttoru as compar- 
ed TVlth the Hy«biiiiK i f o'lipin ii 1 d'*a(i and gori«, 1 venture to ask 
your Lordsltl/j mIhU.Iot the vexatiouK and rpilbhling .s]iirit nianifealcd 
in Mr. Tull inton’a letter is worthy of a great and dignifed 
Goveriirnetit so iealous of it/H preHtige ? Tlie objcctionfl raised by 
Mr. T.illlnton are, hh your hordshtp will, have been pleased to 
obMUve, hit jietty, HO paltry, that they are-* lott worlli tin; paper tin 
whicli they artt written; and on behalf of’ Indian journalism I crave 
your Ijordship’M protection againat HUefr vexatious treatment in the 
future. 

Your liordhliip knows that we IndiariH, irrespective of whether 
wo ftr.4} Muslim or Hindu, are proud of oiir rumnection with 
Kngland, and mir only political amoition is that oiir position aa 
the integral ehmienta of the Foui'ire should he duly recognised. 
If India is going to remaiii a part of the Hritislt Mmpiro indetinitely, 
her just and reaHomiblo aspirations will have to he treated with 
greater comleseent ion. A new class of men wlio have tmhibod 
Uritish notions of justice and freedom has sprung up. The very 
atmosf/icre <if India is ebarged with the new ideas which the civil!- 
Ration of Britain has imported to tlin I'last. We demand that we 
Mhould be treated as British citir.eni#. We demand that so long 
RM we>aro true (o the British flag, and are prepared to defend the 
Rupremorty of Kngland in India against the world, wc ahonid be re- 
garded aa freeborn men. If Mr William Diglry can vrrite “ ProH- 
perona British India,” and yet remain loyal to the British (Jovernment; 
if Mr, Thorhnrn can make his famous pro-zamindar speech at Simla 
and atill continue to he a well-wisher of the State ; if Sir Kdward 
Carson iRan even smuggle arms and ammunition into ITster with 
tl^e object of uaing it against the King's troops and still retain his 
•fat in the House of Cotnnions ; if Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the 
quondam Snh-Kditor of ,h« Civil and Militnnf Ouzelte. of Lahore, 
oan call Mr. Asquith and his illustriouH colleagueH “murderers,” 
“swindlers,” “liars,” and “Ihiov.'H,” and, in the words of that paper, 
yet remain entitled to “the po'^ition he occupies os an instructor 
«F the piiblio'* — I venture to think that the Editor of the Dnilti 
Zainindar, who is as much a subject of King (Inorgo as any of these 
gentlouien, has nt least the right of advocating the cause of his 
fellow countrymen in humble and respectful language, without in- 
onring the false charge that he is doing Ids “best to stir uj> agitalion 
among the igtmrant masses hy misreproseutation and misquotation 
which might have mHcluevous results.” 

We Indians, who have borrowed our conceptions of journalistic 
amenities from thu Hughsh uuw.spapor world, rb' not lay claim 
when criticising the (iovoriiimnt to fullow the evainplu of the 
Telfi^vd'ih, which has been sfieaking of the Ministers of the Crown 
in the following language : — 

“Thoir whole conr.so of action is an unutierabl * infamy. 

This question of the relation of the army to the civil authority 
would never have arisen but for the OoTernment's own stuj^endoun 
blunders, the oonticqueiices of which they are now striving vainly to 
eseapa hy a stream of cowardly iu-tiuuatiou.s agaui.st the very man whom 
they jrave Injured. . . . Ministers who utter such pcruiciouH 

and poisonous riousonse nt such a crisis are not lit Tor the hack benches 
of a snburhan debating sociely. . . . ihe.se pledge-bound 

Ministers who hav j sworn ou oaLli to commit the foulest treason 
against doru'icracy that a O.iveiument ever couceivod are entangled 
in the nets of their own making." 

Like the DuV/y M dl, another pillar of the Fourth Estate, wo 
do not ask for the iiulwidb'.d licer.se of oalling Mr. .k.sqiiitli a “bully,” 
and expressing the “prohshiUty that a plt»t will he revealed, the 
dirtolosure of which, in \ fAru ms ;ihrase of Sic E Iwa-d Orcy’s, will 
bring the Ooforotneut to 'death, disaster, and damnation.”’ 

Owing to our peculiar temperament, we have too much rospet 
fur o.institiited authority to imitave the ctomple of yet anothnr re- 
preaentaiivo of British pahlic opinion, to.j Pall Mall GatfUf, which 
nets os the following e.tamplenoi whaL newspaper onticism of iJo- 
warument can be ; — “The situation Ims become inti>lcrab)e with a 
Ministry shamed and ooovk'UmI, grt wing in malignancy as it diKdinea 
in power. . . . Eugli<«hmoo must lo k with less pity than con- 

tempt on the wild cffv'ria of the Uovtrnmriil to licef) their balance 
id ‘slippery plsc'cs' by clutcliing .at di ty liamlbolds. Every day 
adds a fresh ebapUw to the story of trui ulenoc, failure and evasion. 
Each morning finds their credit more iteprociatevi and their public 
honour more deeply soilod, . , . lienee the transformation 

from bully to juggler, the drntal extraction of one damning fact 
after another, the expl.iuations, and explanations of explaiiation.s that 
leave the country with a sutT roating sense of l>ad faith and a universal 
impression of false coin. . . . Selfish and guilty fear is the 

only state of mind that will fully explain the wild rushes and collistous 
4 >f thalr subsequent procedure.” 


We do not want to follow even in the footsteps of Anglo-Indian 
journalism as repre.sentei by the Stul^m /iun^ which, dinging Section 
i of tlie Press Act in the teeth of its administrators, tpeaks of the 
“cruelty and folly” of the “interested” Viceroy, who is “wasting 
the resources of a comparatively pour people upon a luxurious toy,*^ 
meaning the now Dohli. 

No, we Indians have much too great a respect for our sense 
( f propriety and decorum to abuse and denounce the Government 
in thia frantic, irreHponsiblo-.way. All we want is that we should 
not be called upon to pay a cnishing fine when we happen to point 
out conclusively to the Government that tlicir ollioials Jiave recklessly 
demolished one of onr teniplp.s ; that our presseH should not be 
confiscated when wc casually suspect the miiral rectitude of Piccadilly ; 
that we should not be regarded as the enemies of England if w© 
indulge in that hackneyed platitude that as compared with England 
India is poor ; and that wo should not be accused of “veiled treason” 
when we have only appealed to the liberality of the Government by 
crying ont : — 


“O givor-away of orcifards grant me some boon, I pray thee.” 

In conclusion, while apologising for the inordinate length of 
this representation, I beg to draw your Lordship’a attention lo one 
outstanding fact. The past three years have 8yacLu‘oni.sed with a 
period of unprecedented stress and storm in iho auuaU of Islam. 
Outside India a series of the most awful cuta.stroplies has befallen 
Muslim couuirios, shaking to its very foundation the iuiegrily of 
islain as a factor in world politics. While these calamities were 
producing convulsions of sympathy throughout the length and breadth 
of Muslim India, an incident occurred within India itself which went 
like a dagger through the heart of the Muslim community. The 
Daily /Ctimindur, in common with other organs of Muslim opinion,- 
had its share in deieimining the temper of the community. Like 
a miiror it faithfully rcdectcd their hopes and tiieir fear.<, the poigrauco 
of their anguish and the strength of their determination to do 
nothing which might sully their traditional devotion to the Crown. 
When it looks hack to the past it finds iiself in the proud posilionr 
of exclainiing with the rest of the Muslim Press that not one solitary 
instance can be cited in which anything was done by the Muslim 
community, severally or colleclively, ns a result of newspaper activity, 
to merit the slightest reproach. Even the Viceroy, in receiving the 
Muslim Dcpuiutiou, admitted ns much, is it not rather late in the 
day for the Punjab Government, now tliat peace has been established' 
in Europe and Asia, and normal conditions have been resumed in 
India, to accuse the Daily Zamijular of (iiiug its best to stir up 
agitation among the ignorant masses by miscluovnus misiepi'eseotation? 
Circumstanced ns Indian jounihlists are, in view of their iuahility 
to retort in the vigorous language of the Daily Tcleyraph or th« 
SttiU’,.iman, it is. cruel of the Punjab Government to apply snob 
unculled-for ami unjustifiable remarks to me as “luisehievoos” and 
“uiilrue” and os being actuated by a desire to “ arouse lecllngs 
against Government.” Against these gratuitous insults 1 crave 
once more your Lordship's protection. 

Trusting that the liberal trr^ditions that your Lordship has in- 
herited from all tliat is good and bivable in England wifi impel 
you lo grant His Britannic Majesty’s helpless IndiaO wnbjects 
greater s'ioiie in exfire.ssing their innermo.st thoughts as reqnired 
by the Bntisli Constitution. 


I have the honour to rera.iin, my Lord, your most devoted servant,- 

ZaVAR AlI KffAM, 


Editor of the Daily Zamndar (lifthort}^ 


13 Crosafield Hoad, Swiss Cottage, 
May 15, lUU. 


India and the Empire. 

Tiik Time$ has published the follwing letter from Mrt. Anniw' 
Besant:- - 


Outaide the domestic problems of Ulster and the womeo'e 
war Great Britain is faced with two problems in the East vrhicii 
will Ux lo the utmo.st her political aagaqity, and it is not tuO'' 
much to say that hersuqcess OP failure id bitildin^ » World-Empire 
will depend on the fashion of their solutioo. 

riie first is that of Indian emigration,' and the right of Indians 
to travel freely throughout the Empire and to settle in it where 
they will. This chiefly effects the labouring oJassoti of the vaet Tndian 
population, seeking an outlet for subsistence since many ot 

the honae industries have ceased to be Hfe-snpportiog; to some «xtent 
their difficulties in gaining a livelihood in India maif be dimtflfshed'’ 
by the demand for labonr in tea, coffee, and. other plantatiOAS» where' 
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tend to rise in conseqaenoe of the soarcity of coolies and by 
the improTement of Tillage life by the spread of oo^operation and the 
leTiTil of Treating and other handicrafts. These remedial tendencies 
are, howeter, ine^tably slow in their action, and the area orer which 
they most spread for effective nsefnlness is so hnge that, while they 
may slighUy lessen they cannot obviate the necessity for emigration 
in search of livelihood. The educated class is tonohed by the question 
of the emigration of the labonring popnlation mainly through 
sentiment — the feelings of kinship with those immediately affect^, 
of indignation against unfair treatment meted ont to fellow-conntrymen, 
of race-pride smarting under the imputation of inferiority. The 
late agitation in India over the South African troubles — that had 
to danger-point when Lord Ilardinge's statesman-lika sympathy 
saved the situation by associating the Government with the popular 
feeling — ^joined all classes together’ for the drst time in a national 
protest, and made India feel her strength as a nnited people: its 
practical snccessin gaining a large measure of relief is hailed as a sign 
that Indian public opinion is no longer voiceless and impotent, and that 
Indian pnblio opinion is no longer voiceless and impotent, and 
that Indian feeling can be affectively aroused in defence of Indian in> 
terests. To the educated class this question of eTuigraunu is only 
part of the larger problem — the position of Indians in tlie Empire 
as inferiors or as equals; and it is this second question which is 
greatly the more important, although the emigration may seem to lie 
more immediately pressing. 

Thk Idkaij of Librrty, 

Since the famous educational mionte of Lord Macaulay, 
England has steadily held up before the eyes of the youths 
receiving English education in Government schools and colleges 
the ideals of English liberty, English constitutional government, 
English systems of local and national self-rule ; she has aroused 
|a<^ao admiration for her ordered freedom, for her warm sym- 
pathy with autocratically governed nations when they strove to 
win their liberty, for her shelter of political refugees, and her 
refusal to surrender to infunated Government those who had 
taken sanctuary on her soil after the oommissioo of political 
crimes. Several generations of Indians have grown op in the 
belief that England loved, liberty, that when she saw political 
unrest she advised rulers to seek its causes aud to remove them 
that repression of the voicing of oomplainls was folly, as it 
merely increased discontent by driving it under the surface, and 
farther, that the repressive policy only deprived the Goveroraent 
of the advantage of knowing whdL its subjects were thinkiDg, and 
ttius of remedying grievances vrhicl? might cause serious danger 
when concealed. 

The events of the last few years have inflicted a rude 
eh(jok on these, beliefs ; Indians who have been taught ths 
Tidne of liberty, that ‘‘taxation without ropreseotation is robbery," 
that “Government rests on the will of the ueopel," find that 
what England treasures for Lerself she refuses to them. And they 
dad, with still greater pain, that England, face to free with 
political crimes, adopta all the methods she has hitherto blamed 
in others- -repression of free speech, prohiixtion of public meetings, 
•eoarities from thr Press forfeited bv the arbitrary will of the 
Executive, house-searchings by the police, deportation without tria', 
detention In prison without tria), proclamation of districts entail- 
ing the aeoessity ut obtaining perinissiou for any public meeting 
police espionage, Ac., Riisrsian methods used by free England 
and the forfeiture of the freedom of all law-abiding people 
because a few deeperadf^v have committed crimes. No one who 
d<m not live as a among Indians ran know the deep 

resentment felt by lliera against such methods employed by a 
country they loved and admired. The suspicir-o of tbeir loyalty 
•howo by Government has bred suspitfioa in them, and there 
ia a widening g<df between the ofiSciale and ' the educated 


The growing sense self-respect, of patriotism, and ol pnbtln 
aptrit, fostered by English education and by contact with English- 
n^, will no longer accept benevoleni patronage with gratitude ; 
tadbais demand to b« treated as etpials, and not as a “subject 
rape" ; they refnaeto regard coloor as a disquaiification for any 
in a coloured nation, and demand that Queen Victoria's 
pradamation of iS58 — India’s Magna Chartn. as they fondly call 
it— Hshall no longer remain a dead letter. The best men are standing 
<mt of Goremment service because they wiH not tolerate supersession 
by Engliahmen inferior to. themselves, merely on the ground of 
anlmir, and because they will not subjeot themselves to arroganee and 
discourtesy. They say frankly that the best men no longer come 
.out to India, whether as Judges, civilians, or professors, and that 
fffth-rate. Englishmen should not be preferred to first-rate Indians. 
They clidua at least equality in Oovernment service, and some say 
tiiat where qualifications are equal the Indian should be preferred in 
Milcwii country to the foreigner. Qovernmeot service will be 
jiHoreasiDgly manned by an inferior class oModiaqs unless conditions 
are altered and colour ceases to be regard/d aa a mark of 
Inferiority. 


I leave aside here questions of social difficulties : the exclusion 
of Indians from clubs, the insults often offered to them if they 
travel first class on railways, the refusal to admit them to railway 
bedrooms at night, the readiness to strike men of the lower claesea 
and even sometimes of the higher, the light punishments inflicted 
where a blow or a kick causes death, the keeping of Indian gentlemen 
waiting in verandahs sometimes for hours when they visit offiicials — a 
whole long list of social affronts whioh cause unending bitterness. 
The Indians say that social equality will only come with politioal 
equality, and I believe they are right. 

Political Dbuakds. 


Tbeir political demands are easily formulated. The National 
Congress and the Muslim League both demand self government — self 
government within the Empire. They demand that the representation 
granted by the Minto-Morley reforms shall ho made effective, by 
not o'ltnumbering the representatives on the Supreme and Provinoi^ 
Legislatures with official members; the repre^sontatives are in n 
perpetual minority, and can only criticise, they cannot legislate. 
Gr^iially, all mombers of such bodies should be elected, and the 
Government should be responsible to the Legislatnre. 

The Press Act must l>e abolished, aud Press criticism must not- 
be regarded as sedition. The sweeping clauses of the Act can catch 
legitimate oriticism within the net of sedition, and every Indian 
editor lives under the sword of Damocles. The promise ol protection 
by the reviKiuu of tiie High Court has proved to be a delusion, and 
aiucudtn<'itt at least should bo granted if abolition be refused. 

Indiau candidates for the Services should be placed on an equal- 
ity with English ones by the establishment of simnltaueous examina- 
tions ; at present the Imperial Services, which give higher social 
position and higher pay — the Civil Service, the Medical, the Educa- 
tional, the Bar, the EngineeriRg— can only be intered by residence 
in England. When the youths come over to England they find 
difficulties placed in their way ; the Euiversilies of Oxford and 
Cambridge restrict admission, the Medical colleges are doing’ the 
same, the Bar has raised the conditions of admission, the Institute of 
Engineers demands higher qualifications from the Indian then from 
the English stadents. 

The separation of the executive and judioial functions of tbe 
magistrates ia needed for tbe fair administration of ^'ustice ; connsel, 
witnesses, litigants have to follow an inoonsidoraU magistrate who 
fixes a place 20 miles away for a hearing, to suit his convenience 
for other work. Tlie unfairness is admitted, but no remedy is found. 

liepresontation on the India Council is asked for, and this will 
probably be granted, though to a lesser degree than is asked. 

Now that there is talk of federating the Empire, this question 
of India becomes pressing. Great Britain, Ireland the Colonies,* 
are spoken of as federated countries ; India is alwajis loft ont. If 
she is shut out of tbe Empire as a self-governing country, will she 
be to blame if she refuses to remain in it as a dependency ? If her 
SODS arc shut out of the Colonies, will she be to blame if she shots 
out all colonials ? If the white man lords it over the Asiatic ont- 
side Asia, shall not the Asiatii*’. be at least his own master within 
Asia ? The educated Indiau is a highly cultured, courteous, noble- 
hearted, patriotic gentleman ; is he always to bo shut out from ibo 
best in Ills own ooantry ? Is he never to be free among free men ? 
Is he never to be estimated by his character, his brain, and his 
heart, but always by the colour of hiv; skin 7 There is no finer 
class in the Empire than that composed < ( the educated Indians. 
They offer an inteUigeut loyalty, tbe loyalty of citisens aud of free 
men. ill will it be for the Empire if it rejeois their love and 
disregards their loyalty. For India is awakened into national self- 
oonscionsaoss. and her tie with Great Britain can only be preserved 
by her freedom. Free, she will be the buttress of the Empire ; 
subject, she will be a perpetual menace to its stability. 


Lord Kitchener’s Report on Egypt. 

Wb reproduce the following extracts from Lord Kit Aener’s annual 
report on Egypt: — 

The Capitulatjons. ‘ 


Very brief reference is made to the Mixed Tribunals and the 
Capitulations. In the oonoluding paragraphs of the Introduction we 
read : — 

I hove little to add to the remarks which T made last year on 
the subject of the Mixed Tribunals, though, so far as procedure is 
concerned, I am glad to bo able to note that some little progress 
has been made of late. In iny immediately preceding report I was 
able to record the introduction of certain reforms in the procedure 
for the recovery of mortgage debts, aud for the seizure and sale 
of land in execution proceedings. Some further improvements fn 
procedure, of a more general character, were effected in the past 
year. A now law has aboli.slied certain dilatory proceedings, by 
means of which unscrupulous debtors were enabled to delay their fre- 
ditors and retard tbe payment of their debts. The same law has 
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•l«o re«tr?f!t?’d third-party claims in cxccnlion proceedings, reduced 
datays in the service of wiits, amendod the rcgolations as to 
and introduced ftoiae other minor reforms in the existing 

Bat the main question of organisation remains nnsolved. Kor * 
am I able to forc«c<j tim f;oBsibility of effecting any radical iin- 
provemenl in a situation the faults of which are inherent in the 
existing systdri of the “ Oapitulations.” The fundamental modi- 
tlcaiion of tlii-; lias l)(">n urg' d in (he annual (-nmnat- 

ing from this A gcncy fi)r iimny jciirs past, and it may ho hoped 
that a I'cttlt'm'Tit of iho (juostion vriil lAit now ho much longer 
delayed, 

PniU.U) IlK.At.TlI n KPAtpTM ICUT. 

’’l iio IhiMic 111 iillh I Icpttftiiicnt receives much attention in the 
lutrodncl i >11. 1 ( is n(>t>->l ( Imt t he luinacy S ctiou has hcen made 

into a (teparato Departm-mt, and ttiat tho V’^olcriniiry .SoiUiuu has 
hecu hand : 1 over to the Ministry of Agrieiilliire, whicli will give 
the I’.Ji, 1 >, a “ freer hand and more limy to dcul willi prohleniB 
apperlaining to the health of the, people,” 

'I’lie t >jiliLhiiliiiI(; i)i\ i-loii lias lavu Ktnmglheiu'd hy the addition 
of tvv>> in.-^pecliiig burgcoii.->, oo thal, in a.hlitiou to tiiy director, 
there is now a stalf of foui' in ■ipccting Mirgcons nn l thirty hospital 
surgeons. 

tjo faijtts (he central organisal ioii is concerned, a Hoaid of 
Health, oompicvd of live mcmocis with tho Hirector-tJciieral of 
the I’nhlie ilealtli I tcpiirtnient as president, is heing formed. It 
is to ho a cmisnUal.ive, mai a>lvi.-,ory lunly without exi'culivo 
dutiiH, 'I'lie opinion ()f this linard will lie taken on all important 
snhjecf 

These U'Iditions and changes will orinhle tho Puhlic llenlth 
Department to take up (ho in viesligatioii of tho more pAualeut 
rlisc.iiiA ..ueo as aiiky losloiuinsis ami hiihai /.iasis, vvliieh are so 
widely disseminated tlirough the Delta, arid cripple so largo a 
prucMUtttgo of liie. populiition, thus Hcrioiisiy aiieeting the economic 
condition of ari agi ienltnral countiy like Mgypt. The ova of 
hilhur/iasis have: lieeu rceenlly discoveit-d in the tissmo) of imimiiiies 
of tho Twentieth Dynasty, and it is therefore high time Hint serioiH 
steps should bo taken to prevent tho eontinnity of infection that lias 
been going on so long in this eouiPiy. i’ellngra, irifeetiou.s eye 
diKoases genendly mieli as amito optlithalmia and trachoma, tyjihus 
fever, and other kindrcil rli-uasos, and thy causes of the ahuormally 
high ratu of infantile mortality, nil! all he huiijcetod to a mo.st 
careful examination. 

IlKai.ru IN True V im-aciks. 

The remarks upon tho sanitary — or jnsaoitary — condition of 
• tha averago lOgyptian village are full of interest 

In the villages throughout the country wo find oonditjons 
favourable to tho life history of tho parasitea giving rise to such 
diseases as aukyloKtomiasis and hiihari'.insis. wliich depend for 
thoir spread on conditions of soil and water and imsanitary sur* 
roundings such OK are usually found in this country. It is only 
within eoniparatively recent yeais that sanitary lefornis have 
been applied to llgypt, and these mainly in 'die large towns and 
healtb resorts, Tho results of ihese returns have been sufliciently 
encouraging to warrant their cxlonsionK in a modified uianuer to 
th« villages. ... 

The eonstruotion of tho villages and thoir surroundings are 
generally such that a atandard of sanitary excellence in accordance 
with Western notions can only Pc very slowly achieved. Tho 
houses are overoroweded congeries of mud walls, iiadly built and 
badly ventilatod. There is generally an entire lack of cou- 
iervancy arrangemeulH, and man and (iunestio animals lire m 
close relations. 'I he yat^r supply i« mainly fn tn canals which 
are open to ail sorts of contamination, and as tlie subsoil water 
is near the surface, pools abound almost everywhere and a vondi- 
tion of thing exi'its which ivc tind suitable to the dcvolopu»enl 
of ankylostomiasis and bilhnr/.iaHls. h'urther, to build a village 

mud bricks have to be miule, and tho oonsequont removal of 
soil causoH depresaions n^Mud each village. These are subse- 

quently Hill'd with stagnant lUibsoil water pollntod with organic 
, matter of all Hurts, thus creating a fruitful source of disease. 
Those so-called “biraks” are gradually being filled up, with 
evident advantage to the health ot the inhabitants. The land 
thus reolaimed is useful for relieving .the congestion in the village 
and to provide open sfiacea for the inbabitantN, 

Within the last few years much has t'een dene to improve the 
sanitary conditions of tiie country ; and it in gratifying to note 
that ihe people themselves "have to some extent overcome their 
dislike of sanitary measures'’: — 

The notification of infectious diseases is now general, and con- 
cealment is the exception and not the rule, as formerly. The 
people no longer object to bo isolated for infectious diseases. 
They come willingly for medical help, and inereaHod facilities are 
being alTorded them to obtain first aid, especially in cases of 
infantile diseases. It is a very striking fact that a few years ago 


it was a matter of the greatest dififlculty to account for and 
medically examine pilgrims who return to their homes from the 
ITc Ijaz. This now proceeds quite smoothly, and instead of being 
run to earth with difficulty in their villages, they come of their own 
accord to l>e examined. 

In this connection a remark elsewhere (P. 11) of the Report 
is of interest : — 

Hospital accommodation in Egypt has been slightly increased, 
and a biitisfnctory feature is that a liir;'er number of patients 
now come voluntarily into the hospitals. The prejudice which haa 
e.xisled for no many years in Egypt against hospitals of a'l kinds 
is gradually disappearing. This is ebiefiy due to the fact that the 
Egyptian Tiiedical officer who staff these hospitals are better 
c<Iufa*cd end mom efficient in their work than in years gone by. 
'I'lio standard or nursing has also been raised, and more attention 
is given to llie training of the attendants. 

Asorie of tho means for improving the sanitary condition of the 
villages the Report suggests. 

The organisation of a system ot village sanitary in.spection, consist- 
ing (if about one irihiK'Ctor for ten villages, who would report to tba 
Mnrka/, doctor ali that ha[)[)ened in regard to health questions and 
saiiitury matters in the village.s under his eb^ge. A woldier who 
had served his time and heeotuc a non e tumissioned officer in the 
Etcypliari Army, with a little training in this kind of work, would 
prohuldy iiiiike a very siiitahle sanitary inspector. The impro«'u- 
rnent in the villages^ themselves would then proceed on lines of 
propt'f coiiserv, alley (which would do luiicli to prevent ankyloi?tonia 
and billiiir/.ia iufeetions), the tilling up of “ birkas, ” the erection 
of deeent., ventilated houses, and tho arrangoraeiit of a purer water 
supply. 

The measures already taken to eonihat ankylostomiasis and 
bllharziasis by means of a travelling ankylostoma hospital have 
riii't, with marked tuecess. An active campaign is also neing carried 
on against ophthalmia and trachoma ; and the establishment of 

maternity sijiool.s and children’s dispensaries in the provincial towns 
me nmof.g,st the steps already taken to chock tho high rate of 
infantile mortality. 

Tint EiYK'EiiDDAN Daw. 

Regarding tho Fivc-Ecdvlno law, (ho Report remarks that 
“ the prediction that live <Hmimilioa of credit caused, by tho 

law would fo;co sales of laud and lend to ovasiou of the law lias not boeo 
borne out by eveuts. Sales of tho laud of tho category affected by 
the law show, on tho contrary, a dccrea^^e, while tlie numlier 

of cases of contniotiug out Tif tho law have been so fevy an 

to bo entirely negligible.” A table sin ws that tho number of 
prcj'crticA of '* fvddnns and less niidei debt is (119,107 ; their 
total area, d ID,21 1 feddons ; the total indobtodness of their owners, 
ill'’) 'i,!>!IO.' llii— wliich gives an average of £2r>,H28 per debtor. 
And tlio Report (tS.servos : — 

It will l>o seen from tlie above table that tho appalling weight 
of approximately £El(i,U(*0,('00 of debt has to bo borne by the 
poorest class of cultivators of tho soil in this country, and is 
distributed amongst only b per cent, of tho popnlatiou The 
fact that an average of over .£E2r> per feddan of debt exists on 

a very largo number of propvorties, constitutes, when the high rat® 

of interest is considored, a dangerous financial situation for a 
ooneider.ablc number of their owners. 

Thk Financuai, iSitoatjon. 

'riis bulk of the section of the Report dealing with the 

financial situation of tho country consists of extraota from the 

Financial .\dviser’8 Note on the Budget (which was folly dealt 
with in The Near Kaet of April H). Lord Kitchener expreseee 
lus eonounooce with that Note generally, and his op'inion titat 
tho changes introduced this year “represent a very important 
improvement in the administration of the finances of the country,” 
and that “great ere lit attaches to tho officials who are responstU® 
for their inception and elaboration.” Regarding tlm Eyptian dtfbt 
we read : — 

Ou December 31, 1912, the total outstanding capital of 
Debt was £91,849,680, and the charge on account of intenaat 
and sinking fund JBE3, 552,000. Debt to the amount of £147,140 

was paid off during the year. The total capital therefore anioat)i4<l 
to .£94,202,540 on December 31, 1913, and the annual okaifw 
for interest and sinking fund to £E 8, 562, 000. 

It has, however, to be home in mind that stock to the 
extent of £6,469,920 is held either by the Gbveniment or by 
the Commissioners of the Debt. The interest on this amonat 
is £E200,000. . * 

The total amount of Debt in the hands of the p«4>Uo wae 
therefore, at the end of last year, £88,472,620, involviBg an annual 
charge of £E8,352,000 

Railways. 

The railways estimates provide for the oompletiott of the 
Zifta-Zagaxtg line and the oontinuaUon of the Zayat-Menuf Hoe, 
The new bridge over the Ibrahtmia Canal at Aenflt will he 
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‘.^mpleted, aod that orer the Nile at Erahaba wiH bo continued. 
Work ■will be begun on the new station at Ale.xandria and on 
the now Pont-Idmoun station in Cairo. Provision is also made 
for relaying of track, iraprovetuents to stations and signalling, • 
constrnclion of staff quarters, additional rolling stock, and im- 
provements of the Upper Egypt auxiliary Iine.<!. 

1913 has not been such a good year for the railways as 
1912. There has been a decioass in iranic and a corresponding 
reduction in recvipt;;, which aiv, 9.00( , as oouip.ivcd with 

£E:h91G,()00 in U)I2. The decrease is mainly in cottini and 
cotton seed, hut also to a small extent in liuildiug ma'.' iial, 
sugar, and onions. The number of passengers travelling has 
decreased some- what, mainly owing to the no v Cantonal Courts, 
which havo enahled pe,i>plo to get ttteir minor ca ies settled without 
travelling to the towns. 

Tlio auxiliary railways oF Upper Egypt show a slight 
increase in earnings enmparod with 1912. Passengers have in- 
creased. This i.s mainly duo to the opening of the Beni SuoF- 
Lahun line. The liUxor-.Vswfin line has done well. There Is a 
alight decrease in I'/'clpts, as in (lie other hranelijs. i.CiL the reduc- 
tion inexpnuliturn ni TO than e >uri(eil»:ilances thi ] >ss in receipts. 

The total length of the light railways ot Egypt {ri:., the 
Egyptian Uflta Light lUilways, the Clieminc de For do la 
Bacse-Egypte, and the i''.uhni fiight Kailway) now ojum amounts 
to 1,2<S0 kilotn., an increase of 22 kilotri. as comjaired witli 
11)12 'I'iio incre i-ic is due t i a lu’W lino from SalHliih to llalllni, 
which hns l)een c onstructed l)y 1 lie 1 )elta Lighl Kailway Company. 

.Ao lUi l’M UHIC, 

A table (page 28) give.s (he total ureas under the c.lu’ef erop.s 
in 1 !> 1 3 U.S being: — (loftim, 1,723,01)1 feddaiis; wheat, 1,30.'), 573 
feddans; barely, 301), 158 Feddans; rice, 212,3l!7 feddaus: Jiiaixe, 
l,n32,r)."i() feddiius; millet, 220. -'O t Feddansj end sugar. IS, P.iS Feddaus. 

There is a growing dtiuansl for (0001 U'nent cotton- seed, 
ll0,i)‘,)(l iirdebs havirig been dl.strihuted to culli''ato:'s in 1912, iv.s 
compared with 12.273 arilolns liie previous year. 

Cotton-seed breeding at (Jir<a and Qora hi'a hiis resulted in 
. the production of four new strains of cotton. These have been 
submitted to a com nittee of experts in Alexandria, who jecom- 
mended one variety for propagation on an increased scale. By 
Bnbseqnent experimcut.s it i.s imped to obtain an earlier maini'ing 
cotton which cat! he harvested before the boll worm has time li! hatch. 

By means of thirty- eight denrionstralion farms, dr.ring the 
past year endeavours have toen made to show the small farmer 
how to improve the cultivation of tlfb soil by employing the inwans 
and labour at his di.?posal in a more intelligent and economical 
manner than forttierly. 

The unduly largo disch.arge outlets frotii the canals have licen 
replaced by pipes of varying dimensions, aco 'rdiug to the size 
of the area to he sei red. Jt is hoped that this change will tend 
to check tlie over-watering of tlie soil, an irrnustiblo temptation 
to .a pen.santry wlio have for centuries had to ''ontend with 
fiumraer drought, and thu« rninituiae the c'sk of over-saturation, 
which ia as bad for the cotton crop as intuifficiout moisture. Ex- 
periments in the ajiplicatiou .>f water on t)io soil have been con 
tinned, but with varying ’'c.>»ult:; in different b'C-alitiei;, due, perhaps, 
to low Hood, 

Th« measures taken again-it the cotton worm, the comm >u 
boU-worm, and the pink boll-womi arc described in detail 

As to cotton markets (iialaqas) we reap • — 

.Erperiooco in 1912 bs:- '.hown that certain of tbesc haiaqas 
were L^adly situated. The-sc have been snppicseed and others 
opimed to replace tlievn iii ni.ire suitable locaiities. Tiicre lias 
been a remarkable discrepancy in the resoits obtained by the 
balaqas in different districts. In cat tain places they., have mot 
with great success and evidently re.-iiwud to a long-fcIi nosed: 
in dtWra they have failed to meet wrrh much Buppmd. On the 
whole there has been an increase of approximately oO.OtJO kantars 
entering the halaqaa in 1913, a.s cinuparod with the previous sea.soo. 

Ad arrangeraent f the Sale in the halaqas ()'y the Pro- 
Tlncial Conncils on behalf of the Khedidal Agricultural Society) 
of maottro “has boon an unqualified success, and is being extended-’' 

Russia and England. 

(By. H. G. Wells.) 

[Ufn. Wells has a faculty for observation among the best 
pnaseeaed by a mordern writer. He has just been to Russia 
for the first time. He seea there a striking similarity in outward 
iqwpeai'attce between the English and the Russian, a similarity 
that Amerioa nsaally does not tlrink of as existing between 
.these races. But when it comes to essentials of oiiaracter and 
4llbn|;fat he believes the Russians are very diffore^it from the 
BngliiA), sirnpler and more direct. And they ckre more for 
•pfiritnal things.] ' 


“.\nd about our dilTereaco, that naturally is a large payl 

of my armful, for the first »ntorcr.st of the foreign visitor to 
any country i-^ the making of c iiuparisons. .Vra the English 

and Russian remarkably alike or remarkably dissimilar ? So far 
as the lo.dv of thingH goes, it is the Ukeuess surprises me 

Russians certainly loulc' more like Engli.shmon than any other 
people I have ever been among. They not only look like 
Englishmen but they move like Englishmen, they hold 

tlicir hands, and arms and sit in chairs like Eugllshmen and their 
dlspn.'-iii.iu in costuuis is English. And the Russian women are 
EiiglLh toi), with a kind of natural fteshucss and an inattention 
t » smallness that contrasts vividly with the French or American 
w cuen. They aro far more English than the Americans in style 
and e!uri;ige and intonation. You can tell whether people 
t, viking in the next rv»om are English <>r Avacreiau, *1)01 not 

whether they are English or Ku-ssliin. (ioming to Russia as I did 
by way of Berlin Ibis similarity of Ku.sblun and English wa# 
the more striking. In Berlin one could distinguish English 
people thirty yards olT. In Russia tlmy are indistingnish- 

alile. The ao.dlcncc.s at the peiformancc.s of the ‘ Three Sisters’ 
and ‘llamlcL’ tliat I wjitclicd at the .Moscow .Vrt Theatn! might 
have boon the younger aiiij briglitor lialf of the London F.'ibian 
SxH'iety tlio people tbat p'onred out into I he corridors* from the 
B.aUct might have poured out of the Albert Hall. The c.rowd 
in the streets, more particularly in the oveuings after the shop 

are lit, is cxaetly like jui Eugli.sli crowd except that most 
of the men wear fnr hats and caps in.stead of bowlers and 
that there are no soft felt hat.s at nil. Duly once or twice 
have I been struck by an uu-Euglish physiognomy in the popula- 
tion. ( >110 of these ()ccasiou8 was when I visited the 8t. Petersburg 
Poople'.s Place. xVt that [lopubir assembly there were many 
bkiiii-v and ukso a number of (Jrcat Russian soldiers who had 
a peculiar broad facial type (bat is rarely seen in England. 

‘•They icmifidod mo of Uoiky am.l like him they were tall 
n.cn and they moved slowly and thouglitfully. But the inasa 
of lire gatlicring in its physique a'ld manneis was exactly like 
what one would see at a festival in the People’s Place at 

AVhitcehajiel exci*pt that there were far fewer Semitic faces. 
And the distinctive beards and caps of the cahmeu in- St. 

Petor:d>nrg and Mosenv biirig out tlio fact that many of them 
have pointed nf>ses with inenrved lu'idgos, a sort of n"8e that 
is uncommon in Britain. But is it just the universal likcnetw 
that throws up peculiar individuals and peculiar little foatiiros of thi« 
sort. 1 find I nit eaiuly with Ru.s.>-ian even when we cannot 
exchange a word of coinprehensihlo speech, I feel I know what 
their motives and what their movements are going to 1>« and 
why they look at me and what they are going to think. 
Our English sources of information about Russia come from 
j-ieculiar people who suITor from peculiar grievance.s. They had 
left me quite iinprepnred for this intimate resemblances. 

“Suhsisjnent oxpeiionce have not removed this first impression 
of an a.st.onishi!ig resemblauoe and sympathy; they have only 
added to it. somctliing else. And that- sometliing ehse is 

realization of a jirofonnd (lifTorcnce, I perceive now more clearly 
than 1 did at first that liot only are the- Rus.sian and the 
Englisfi as aliVe as two gloves but that they are as diilerent 
as left and right. They are as dilTcreut as east and west, «s 

positive and negative, as midday nod midnight, albiot ’ the 
figures arc the same. Or perhaps, to take a better imago, 
they are as dilTcrent as a wixtd engraving and a color print 
of exactly the same thing. 

“i do r’ot discover any explanation for this difference, I 
cannot even say whether it is something in the training and 

tradition <.r something in the race. It comes to me in » 
variety of aspect and all I can do is to tel! just one or two 

of the, chic.'' of those. And quiet the chief is that the Russian 
is profoundly rcdigioiis. Italy abounds in noble cliurclies because 
the Italian are artists and architects ; a ehurch i.s an essential 
part of the old English social system; hut Moscow glitters 

with two thousand crosses because the peoffie aro organically 
Cliristian. 1 feel in Russia that for the first time in my 

life 1 am in a country where Christianity is alire. The people 
I saw crossing themselves whenever they passed a ehurch, the 
bearded men who kissed the relics in the c-hnrch of the 

Assumption, the unkept grave-eyed pilgram with ragged bundle 
on his back and his little tin tea-kettle slung in front of him, 

who was standing quite still beside a pillar in tlie same oburch, 
have no parallel in England, In comparison England is altogether irreli- 
gious. The English churches in our city steet strand, as it were, apart 
andforgotten; Saint Paul’s calhedral floats over London like a neglected 
ornament in a busy house; if you go in you will find the most beautiful 
music, the most appreciative of audiences — for it is an audience, 
not a congregation — and no sense of worship. Visibly as invisibly 
and all it symbolizes is made up of shadowy grays aud delicate 
visibly as invisibly Saint Paul’s cathedral in London lioea 
and soft indistinctnesses, in supreme contrast with th* 
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bnuM, the bornlehed gold» the cheoting end the emell 
of {oceoM of RtuMte. 

^*No« it ii remarkeble that when 1 taro from the lioMieo 
•Itoin to ivhat 1 euppoee is the pole of UiiMieu life, 
to tlie ibt«ltTg«a/.e end to the Ofe of the NkeptioAl 
eUMfles M I Bnd it repreeeDted in pUye and oovele and the stories 
that are Uj tue, I still Bod axactly the same contrast with 

EogUiKi. It is not therefore a mere difference of creed that we 
are dealing with. 1 still Had the Rassiaos earnest and simple 
and vrarni and r«ligir)ua. He still believes jd a real presence. 
In the cr/Nirt of life the emancipated Russian wtops to talk philosophy 
and weigh moral values as his orthodox *^rother prays or goes 
upon a pilgrauiage. These things are Oiore real to them then 
aetion. For both of them there is a tribunal where 
verdicts* matter more than the bare facts, the practicalities of life, 
the snperHcali ties of life. They may give that tribunal different names 
or no name at all, bat it is there, inside them. ‘But what is the good of 
talking now ? asks the Englishman in an extremity, confessing 
himself entirely «ugage<l by practicality. In an extremity the 
Bossian always talks. 

‘'From plays and b<mks I could, if 1 bad the industry, extract 
a hundred instances to point this comparimm. It is manifest even in 
suicide. The Englishman kills himself on practical grounds, because the 
game is up, Wanse he is- disgraced, because there is nothing 
else to be done. He kills himself,! admit rarely. Rusaians will tolerate 
misfortunes and ignotninieg and their own misbehaviour to an 
ext<snt that Englishmen would declare intolerable and on the 
other hand kill themselves on a high theoretical score, because 
life is iraperfeol or will inad«<piatp or love has gone astray. It is not 
that they are less realist than the English hut because their 
sense of reality goes deeper. That I think, T must generalize, 
ia the key to very many of the contrasts between us. The 
Bogliali seem to have no real beliefs, their church is a phantom, 
Ihoir monarchy a coustltutional influence, their lives 
rnlod by appearances and nnoontrolled by conscience and heart 
Marchings. No man talks of his religion or discusses 
his aims in life it may be that Englishiuon have no religion 
and no ainii in life. In default there is respe<;tability. In Russia 
things are taken seriously. The Rusi'inr/s soul, just as his 
churches and his pictures and his children's toys, Is done in stronger, 
Minplcr, more emphatic colors. His religion is real, his monarchy 
U real, bis life is a business of passionate self-exinination, iiocauso 
ha has faith. Russia is full of faith, overflowing with faith, the 
ointment runs down upon the beard; and I who am an Englishman 
and have thought much of England all my life, do not know 
whether England has any faith at all or if only it is very 
subtly and deeply hidden.” — IFwf-//. 

Journalism in India. 

Ik one of hla earlier volumes Kipling has a vivid description 
of an Indian nowspajuir office (m a hot weather night — a description 
oaloulated to give (muse to the roost enthusiastic aspirant to 
Jonrnalistio honours, says a writer in St. Andr^n, the Scottish 
Church Magazine. Some of Kipling's pictures are doubtless 
drawn from hia powerful imsginatioD, but when he wrote about 
newspaper work in Lahore he was siroply rtnialling his own personal 
experiences. For Kipling began life in a newspa(mr office, and 
1 aoraeUroes think it is a pity he ever sought a wider sphere of 
labour. It has sometin^ seemed to me that Kipling is not a 
man of letters — he is #oniy a glorified jonmalist. And, as every- 
body knows, there a big difference between the literary man 
and the JournaliMt. But I am disgreas'mg. 

My first editor in India, by the way, was also the bear-leader 
of Rudywd Kipling, ‘ Yes,’ he need to say, ‘I was helc^ng to 

rtin the- Oaaette when Ruddy Kipling came, an ngly duckling 

— a very ugly duckling he was, too — to Lahore.' And in proof 
of this, he showed me a little pa()ercovered h^ok which afterwards, 
I suppose, became very valuable — a first edition of * Departmental 
Ditties,* I think It was, on the flyleaf of which were written 
two verses, in Kipling’s aiitt»gTnj)h, inscribed ‘To A. M.’ and 
beginning as follows • 

Between the paste not and the t hears. 

The awful emblems of my trade— 

First fruits of two hv»l Indian yearK-^- 
These rhymes were made. 

The second verse bails Macdonald (formerly editor of the 
^nffUshman') as ‘pastmaster of my oraB*'— end Kipling never 
spoke a truer word. Andrew Macdonald was not only one of 
the most distinguished journalists who have ever laboured in 
India, but also the most brilliant and cultured conversidionRiist 
I have ever listened to. 

UWDBR THE PtTKKBA. 

Well, journalism in India ia, like other occupations carried 
•D in his country, a warm business. The electric fan has modified 


that cooditioo a good deal, especially at night ; but there wem 
few tasks more trying than writing paragraphs or reading proohi 
in the email hours of the momiog when the gmnhat^la had 
gone to sleep, and you couldn't spare the time to go and wake 
him, because the printers were howling for copy, and the pi^r 
was going to bed in an hour or two. 

The journalist who comes to India from an English p^>er 
mast be prepared to find a moral atmosphere less robnst than 
prevails at Home in England, if anybody ventured to go up to a 
reporter, and offer him money in order to bush up a case, that 
case would l)e reportid with special headlines as a protest against 
the iusnit. But in India the reporters arc just the other way. 
One speedily finds out that a great many cases are reported, or left 
out b^ause someone has brib^, or has omitted to bribe the reporter. 
1 have even heard of editors being ‘ got at,’ but in such cases I feel 
snre that they must have been editors who bad never served sny 
apprenticeship to English journalisiii. Whatever charge may be levelled- 
against the English newspaper man — of sensationalism, of partisan- 
ship, or of Daily Telegraphese — he is absolutely incorruptible. 

Thr Rrpohtkr’s Artvul Aid, 

Tbon, again, some reporters have a festive way of inlroduoing 
their own comments into the report of a case before the High 
Court. The very first night I ever took late duty in India 1 
came across a proof of the r**port of a case in which the reporter 
had calmly inserted a gloss of bis own in reporting a speech 
from the Bench ! If that interpolation had gone in the paper would 
ccrtoinly have been committed for contempt of coQrt, I struck it out. 

ritratige as it may seem, the English jonmalist in India may 
he said to wield a greater influence than his * confi^ere ’ at Home. 
I mean he may exercise a more direct infinenoe upon events. After 
all, the average statesman, or politician at Home is not oftew 
influenced by what be sees in the press — when be does see ft. 
He is so accustomed to being blackguarded and found fault with 
by the ionrnals which cater for the other side that he becomes 
case-hardened. The statesman, or official in this country, is io 
quite a different (>ogltion. He seems to develop a onrions 
sensitiveness on the subject of press criticism, and I have heard 
of high officials being so upset by things that have been said 
about them in the papers, that they have been known to drop 
their monocles out of their optics throngb sheer nervousness. 

BatKoiKo FnsssuKR to Bkar. 

The most vemarksbie instance in my e.vperience of whst 
can be dons by a newspa^tfir in the way of bringing pressure 
to bear even upon a high and mighty Government like that of 
India hap]>eoed a long time ago when plague was a new 
experience for India — so new, in fact that it had net reached 
Calcutta at all. It was understood to be ‘ raging ’ in Bombay 
but it had not attempted io ert^ss India and naturally the Oalecdta 
people were not in the least anxious that it should. Ope fine 
day however the proprietoi of the paper which theu monopolised 
my energies received private information that the Government of 
India proposed to rail fluj pilgrims from th Bombay side down 
to Diamond Hnrbonr, where a camp was to be esti^lishod for 
them, and whence the pilgrim ships were to convey them to the 
Hedjaz. We knew there would be a row over this, if It 
became known because if any cases were reported io the camp at 
Diamr)ud Harbour Calcutta would inflict a blow upon her trade. 
My proprietor accordingly tnade a deterrained attempt to interview 
the Viceroy who was then in Calcutta bnt was refnsed an 
audience as his Excellency was just al>out to start for Barraokpnir. 
The Burra Sahib offered to go to Barraokpur L*) see him bnt this offer 
was civilly declined. 

Then ho got angry. ‘ Look here ’ be said to me. when his 
seoond attempt failed, ‘ we have now got to show thia tbiBf up. 
«Tast write roe a strong article pointing out the madness of tint 
scheme and see whether that will not have some effect. ^ 

I wrote an article about it, accordingly pitching it fmrfy 
strongly and the result far exceeded my inodesl expectations. ; This 
article ap()earod ou Monday morning. In an hour telegramt 
were speeding to the tea districts in Assam, the jute di»iri^ 
ia Bengal, the coal districts-— everywhere. At noon a liieeial 
meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held to jpmteet 
against the idea ; and this protest, together with similar reeoiijiioos 
passed at a number of centres in Assam and Bengal was 
wardod to the Government before nightfall. SimnKanepnsIy the 
Home cables were set in motion. The protests were telegn^bed 
to London and appeared in the evening papers. A question was 
put an the House of Commons that night ; 'and the very nex^ 
morning the Home Government cabled Wt orderif to stop the 
hurioes''. A crowded 24 hours was it not 7> Experienots Uka 
tills make one feel for the time being that one is not quite the 
fly npon the wheel that one is apt to imagine oneself geoMally. 
It makes up for a lot — for the climate, the low Ideals which 
surround one, the difficnities of bringing ont a paper at all, the 
feeling that one Is remote from the fnll tide of political and 
life which flows so strongly tkrongh the great arteriee of Enrope. 
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MOHAMMADAN TRACT AND BOOK DEPOT, PUNJAB. 

(Kutub KhanuBiulslami, Punjab,) Lahore. 

wuc' (■[K:ric<l nfur li/ll ; ;■.):<] (viU'Itt! icra Mull. Jfs in ii'i i'? (ho juibl lent ion of boo&s tho study of 

' which would not only bo a .‘‘oiirco (>!’ ploa.suiv, hu' ai’') i.fiuMl nioiul aial HpirHiiai iimiriH tiou, ti uciiing men to hate ^ce uud love 
■VilrtUu ; to bear a moral ei.uracter ; to niiu i vil cuiupuiiy ; to lo^^anl the Supi' MiO Bem^ with duo awo and teverence ; to kindle ' 

' W desiro for inety, to fulfil the ^duties laid Uj‘Oii man by (lod •, to |.iiomolo motuiil .^\ oi patby and goo»i will ; to put away prejudloei 
i, njahee, -aiitmyano^ irruiigiun<<mig'i, bi^joti}, &o. ; uiui o.^H-cial y to become 'peifictly acquainted with the Tenets ot 

in order ro b-". aoie t«r aoccessful y i^ipo wiih’ its epp(..ucijls ; and liod'y to Imvc a Uue ipid complete knowledge of out 
ijiltt|ltrioo8 prcd(.'ces.sorf< and iboir *.;u)i';<ius dv’cd;-^. ’ .. 

:■■■ Though hundrodt; of v/,*l!Oibia book;' an 1 iraci-; tia aiing of the nbovo i=ubjecr.-: liavo (l)rcady been published from time to time ■ 
Jjjhokiusttjority ot thoin bmo llie dl.^iKBauiiooc' of licuig I'ollix' vobimca dt.abng wiih abatu.se doctrinotj in Porstan or Arsbio and . 
• htB SoiCi at very high prices. 'J'ho gi'iieral pul/h j cun iicnl'iVr :;fTord to boy them lu r do they jo)f'feis ability Rut^ioietd to master them 
1 or bftve time to Rearch out important l;uc- lluuidrom. .Iti plain words, there arc few book.s lo bo found in simple Urdu ur eimblo 
' Svghsh suitublo to the faRtes of the rising goneration and the public i>t large. The promoters hav , therefore, resohed to uudorlkko 
thO task of propagating such lamks »!.■> am eapablo ot nie.ding the afoiosaid Wants; several of tlicse. having been translated into English 
' Iw kbd benefit to thojte wlio posHcs a .‘^peciui ta .io for the Tanguago •, and this plan will iu future, always he observed. The books 
thi^t ore iu both English ami IT'dti v. dL it is Inuii'd, bo oi c njsbieraldc h. !p tostudmits niid those who dtfiro to improve their Erigllsb*. 
.'■‘'Another advaiitHge exfioeU;'! Irnm iJie v'.ork.i in Bugluiu iw Miat such non«Mu;dunfl and oiheiii an hi'o desirous of learning the princi<» 
plesoflslani and can lead no bunguage Kxcept F.ngli.sh will study thein, which whiie satb-dying them will serve the purjrose of 
'• ^^>fOAdiug a knowledge of the ti'ii' ts of !:• lam, ' . 


, : >, •APOLOGY FOP MOlUMMAD AND TIlF QUUAN 

Davenport, tlu book *18 divuind into foiir puls. (1) 
Bio^apby of Mohamnmd (2) the Qur-iii and its M r ility ; (3; 
' •’Tirt Charge!^ aguiuet M-chammad refuted ; (1) H-aiitiism the 
The author acknowledged thtf Huiy Prophet to be the 
; I^ .^Bestorer of the Worsnip of the. One True God ; a groat 
' bsUglcfitf roformor and b gvsiator, uud one of the raioii m.d most 
■' '^ilansOattdont geniusrff* the world has i,;Vc'.r prucUxi^cl. From it-', omi- 
' ■ app;ucnb tfaufc the >otck is worthy of porn,m.t by all 

■' 'IdVers bf truth ' . . . - . ■ G • ■ - * , . ] 2 0 

y; ^ *JjK0TGBEi^ on IHLAM, delivered ar, diffureid p a ea 
Tbdia, by Atiihd. AleXHoder Rnssmt Webb, lato Ainericau 
The able lectiii'er ii kii inhabitant of America., and c.-m- 
Cif the iuAv.fflciency of the Cbriiftiftii fHii,h entirely re- 
'"'yl^H^d ft. devoted yeara to th^ sG^dy of almost all: other 
systems v*f ; tho world, none of which satGfled’hiio. 
y tPl^btr Wayeb afWr frnfb led him to Islaui, which he embraced 
l-A ilfiNivtlbord^^ wonld serve us a guide to ail, 

' iMtolir, tsilth ' . ' C 4 i 0 

vispAMlO PRAYBlis, (Nasal.*) Jif,;i.iic''p,aytr« or 
in Englvsh, with neoe-^sary f; struction.'^i Dufis 


Sermons, a 'Jlibl« of Period,!:^ iDid Names of 
a tr;)Ct on 'pray;-^^^ . „ 

4. MFlUiVS OF liLAAl oB TBin-nnMiTlV F FA 

a ('Utfichh^itu of! R( lipdous i/erint wiih 
note^- l*ut»tjd qu renfoti ami divLic Aiiithc nu, 
logit', science, phiio, Sophy .'ind coatmon sense, 
to the notify of ctni^cieutiuiis, liberal- niii.dcd 
K 1 .. u 3 0 

■ •M AN NlBiS AN D CV ATOAiS 0 F > V A Pv lOtTS T< K Li- 
OiP FRKdBLiAMlO AKA:,BS ,.a useful bo;>lr, giving an 
— V.. ... U G 0 

1 ^';;^^-: "B^ApipXH" W>AL<2 famous book'of p-brns <>f, 

£Oela. ,Dt»«fc Kftg^ tmOSslatidn from Arabic ' 0 10 0 

Ajrt' explanatory ■ .'»keteh of the 
thp Miislirn lieUB'ni, by W. 11. 

tectnro dolivcre<l 
oit 'biaFenduhchfg G^rlatiadsty umLembracii g 

a Rpechhj 'gf mono- . 
t o d'i scut a t he 
laughed at or 

^ nit' a Irk this'' kclurvi ihe author 


ImBKltiU'd thut there h:-ia bpim a nutnher ofdifforeDt Hnda of .msfi 
to wlmm from thna to time the sanu* -( pppobrioua nppellu.tiotx haai ■ 
been applied, and citce inNluucea of Georgo Stepheusou, Mr. ' i 
land, & &c,, tile pione* r.s of present day civilisation,, The book 

should bo in the hands of all who have a scientific torn bf mlhd 
and vvi.sh religious truth to bo practically proved to them,0 0 

b. POLYGAMY- A Let uie delivered by Dr, Mxibonuiiad 
Abdul Gatii, B. a. ^'hu jcctt.rcr has proved by good reasoxus tbat 
rt mull might huve inmo wivee tlian one if his object of th4 
gialiiiccition vl hi.s dcjiie, tie purity of his mind, and obtaninlng 
giod cfi'spiing — are not accmiipHshod by marrying one wif« 
provided ais couditipn fend bodily strength enable iiira to observe 
justice towards .them all. 11 o may have tWo wives or tbliee or 
four, but he can never be ft huBbauci of mord Wives than four ai 
the same time ... ... ... ' .*. 0 S O 

10 . OUll YOUNG GENEKATION. By Dr, Mt&ftmmtd, 
Abdul Gaiii, b A< This l&oture deals with the present time in • 
most tditMbl& manner and supplies one of the wabti of the oge 
dealini fta jt does with our rising goneratlon, on Which ’dspeods 
the future of Islam to' a pro it extent ... ’ ... 0 2 Ov- 

1{. early MUSLIMS AND THUIR GOLDEN DEDDSiA 

A lecfuio in uhich tlio locturei direjls upon the God-foaHrlg tt&d ; 
tii\th-Rving C'ilipha, mid ivhat otlier celebrated bi*aVe,*bftrd¥ 
mid pioutt early Mu^liins ofter theiii did in the cftlise of fwtbn 
and bro( hcrlio id; cuhivating knowledge, sciences and ftrU, Thk 
lecture further oom pares the present aeploruble condition cff Mb* ;- 
haminadanB to what it wa«. A very instructive booklet,' 0 2, 0 . 

12. ESSAY on thb question whether Islam hfis bean benbfi* 
ciai or injurious to- bUmau society iu general ftnd,^ iW' rslafiol%^ 
(o the. Mosaic iirul Christ (an disponsations. The subject bttS beSU '' 
tresitod in an impaitlal spirit, free from illiberality, prejudice ' 
and acrimoifiy. Tim 'subject matlior ia divided dntO font lec*. 
tnreBi-.l On th« Advantages derived by Human Society itl 
gotiGrulfrotn Islart), 2'~B.ct'ut:ition of tiic ftocusaiilotritliftt lelarn bfts 
Wn Jtijurio-ns to Huuum Society. Advanto 

which dfuduisiu ftnd Christianity derived from Islam. 4-'rAdvatt4i"T 
ages derived from IsIhui by, Christianity in. part^iciilar^ 0 . 3 

18 ; ^VOAIEN IN ISLAM. By Sayad Andr Air, 

Twdge of Ptc High Court of JudicaturpinJBengol, India, 
addition of the tbrc»? articLs from liha of 

what has been said by the European Ayprld on tho subject ouig it 
ftp^ to drftw a ohe-si'ded and therofoie witoog conclufiobifftftd k 



I 


60frMti9* bioomU whloh our pompblit luppUoi. la 

vUw of tbft importanoo of tho ubjeot we recommend the book to 
&U impartial readefa. oomiog aa it doei from auch a bigb authority 
aa Sir Byad Amir AH ••• ...040 

14. •PROPAGATION OP ISLAM. By Nawab Mohian- 

uUMullc, tranalatod Into Rngliah. The love of the author for hix 
religion lywelLknown and henoe reouirea no introduction, aufRce 
it to vay that hia reaaonable propoMala for tho nipread of ialam are 
worthy of atudy ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

15. THH DOGTBINB8 OF TRANSMIGRATIOX OP 

SOUL REPUTED. Tho lecture delivered by a 
Brabmo ... ... ... ...010 

16. TEE HERO AS PROPHET. A lecture Thomaa 
Oairlyle« No one ia unacquainted with the proficiency With which 
Oariyle hae dealt with the aubject in hia Hero and Hero Worship. 
It Just became the learned author to take a general view of 
**heroiaiu" and trace it in all Epoch-making men, and he touches 
the higheat mark in hia Hero ue Prophet. The book ia worth the 
Ktudy of Miialima. coming aa it doea from a Gbriatian 0 2 0 

17. MOHAMMAD AN ISM. Bv G. W. Leitner, l.i. n. 
It ia a lecture delivered by the author at South Place Obanei, 
Xiondon. The author ia well known Oriental Sohokur but wnat 
lesda intereat to the present work is thnt his views of Islam 
diftw from those of Sir William Muir whom he accuses for 
niiarepresentiog Mobammadanisro. Coming from suoh a learned 
matt, the book aasumet a particular interest for Mualims 0 4 0 

18. PRAYER BOOK FOR MUSLIMS. By U. Hamid 

Seow, Author of the “Merits oflslarn.” Suffice it to say that 
tb4 author being a convert to Islam has poured fort)^ bis enthu- 
aiaani in metres with luoh effect that even a Muhammadan reading 
that pamphlet oannot fail to be struck by the ethical spirit 

bpeathod in it ... ... ... ... 0 2 0 

10. •POSTERS ESSAY ON DECISION OF CHARAC- 
TER. People have read Mr. Sraile'a work on Oharq^ter, but the 
present pamphlet poaaeMei a peculiar charm of ill own and is 

reoom mended to all ... ... 0 S 0 

20. TEACHINGS OF ISLAM. Many books, no doubt, hare 
keon writtan on Iilam and different have been thti views ex* 

G eaaed by different writers bat very few have repreaented it 
ita kpue light, and this la what the present pamphlet aims at 
doing. It servos at e truthful guide to a religion hridoh counts 
noon miiliona as its adberenta, and to the beliOvera. daazled by 
toe woatern light if ap if can be called, the wort Hf of the religion 
tb<y hold to Jiow to praotioe it and how sucooiaful]^ to live it 
oat* It is a book that none ahould really be witboal it 0 6 0 
* 21. TOUCHSTONE OF PHIL030PBERS By M.GhuUm 

Mohammad of Bander. Thia hook was intended to be i present to 
thf delegates of creedn at the Great Interna tiqnitl Eihibitien at 
Chioage and now it becomes a present to all ,,.0 4 0 

22. proof OF PROPHET MOHAMMAD PROM THE 
BIBLE. We ipeoiaily reobmroend this to Muslims, foi although 
there have been dis|e|ff»tioTHi on the life of the prophet by most 
important English wH&ttra, but it reipiired speclul effort to prove 
hia prophetahip from the Btble* and we trust our readers will 
appreoiate the labour ... ... ... 0 4 0 

2S. A LECTURE ON FBIBNDSHIP. A useful pamphlet 
on the subject ... ... ... ...010 

24. •A OOLLEOTION OF 262 AUTHENTICATED 
HIRaOLESOPMOHAMMAD. By MowtvilnayetttUH: Although 
the beauties of Islam lie in its preaching the ufilty of GoA yet it 
requirjed to be borne out by the unique oharteter of the messenger 
wkibh must prove equal to all emergepoies, and it^ia this want 
which this booklet supplies for English readers ... 0 6 0 
26 TREATISE ON JEHAD. By MowWi Abu SaidMo^ 
hammad Hosain. In this pamphlet: the looted putbor has taken 
great pains IP prove that Jehad is not wbnt B^rope in its igebiy 
ance has nnderstood by iti bnt that personal sefefy and the 


gation of “faith'MsohUflv meant thereby i*. 0 8 I 

26 . •TRUE MANHOOD. A lecture particularly wtU 

able for students working t;p for o worthy nnme, 0 I 0 

27. INTKR-RKLIGIONARY AMITY. The lecture tikM 

up the question whether it is possible from the Is’amic point Of 
view for MusHma to be friencily and affectionate to aliens ift 
rtdigiou ? The answer ia most philosophif^ally borne home to ths . 
readers which rt nd. rs the book ititcrestitiir ... 0 i O 

28. PITRATULLA. a Lecture, (English Trnnaljatipn) diN 

livered by Dr. Mowlvi Nazir Ahmad Khan, i. up, at one of ther 
Anniversaries of the Anjuman>i-Hiniayct-i-Tsiatn. We need pot 
expatiate on the imporfance of this bock being in the handl Of 
Mnsaalmana, the author’s name being a sufficient guarrstttsfof 
the marked ability with which the subject has been dealt 
with ..." ... ... ... 0 2 0 

29. TREASURY OP PROVERBS AND EXHORTATIONS 

The value of the Treasury can hardly be expressed in wordi^ it. 
mtwt bo treasured up in mind, and well thought over to b4 Of 
any use, being the outcome of a life's experience of wise men and 
prophets ... ... , ... ... 0 8'- 0 

80 THE ALCHEMY OP HAPPINESS OR THE KEY 
TO ETERNAL BLIS3. This booklet affords a complete vie# «f 
Theosophy bs undor.«itood in these days. The Nutbor K. F. 
Mirza, Deputy Collecbir, Nowshera, has left nothing to bring oQ 
beautiea of the Islrrniic Theosophy sis Oompared with other tl^e» 
ratio religions. We reoomaibna this hook rn every Muslim, O'ffO 

81. MATERIALISM AND ATHEISM REFUTED, By 

James Freeman Clarke. The necessity for such a work ip tb^ 
days cannot be sufficiently expressed and though from a Ctijiiatipn 
point of view, tbo subject is very ablv dealt with 0 4 : 0 

82. THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, by Amina. The authresi ia 
a European convert to Islam, and her aotiouariar. intereilta^ftai} 
an expression in these. In fact sho tries to nnd the beginaiwof 
religious feeling in intuition, tracing it to agea bapkwarda, 0 F 0 

88, BACKBITERS ANDSLANDBRERS. rhivGmuobmw# 
aa expoaition of Sura 41 of the Holy Quran, the moral 
which ia admittedly enormous, end may be read wjtb^W 
benaftb .. ... ... 0 lv8 

84 WOMEN UNDER ISLAM THEIR SOCIAL SP^TITB 
A!N0 legal rights. By Miss Lacy. The actual «xp|i^»M 
of such aoula h<< Mi!»a Lacy who never 
they lee things for th«m«elves contribute much fo clear tbi 
mist of ignoranca that hung before Enrepe'^J eyes f >r a lopjlgl^iim 
and led to the condemnftti)ti of lalnm off-haudedly as # moil 
I “ inhuman ” religion ThisLiidy’a rMideuco i» Turkey 
' contact with the hurem enables her to speak witb 
truly ft oonkribution to Islamic literature 

85. THE Must,™ WARS. A Oritios) BjtpMiann^^ 
popular Jehad, by Mowlvi Oharagh Ah’. TKe autbpif ha|:1gMk4 
ingeniouely tried to prove by historical fonts that 

Islamic wars were defensive, and w’agod on the same 
ns now recognised by Europe itself “to save and keep 
Afl the question fof Jehad) disturbed the mind of 
Europe at one time and even still does, in some 
be well for the English educated to What emr Prephe^i ij^^ 

They would do well to buy this handy, at tbp 
ntative, pamphlet ... ^ 

86. *A DIAIAIGUE BETWEEN 
HAMM AD SHAH, The ipethod 

expiaipittgtbtt Obiqf I4amle , 

present gepei4itiou of yoohg 'jeentleMenJ.;^^^ : wp, 
of ft Ibng study eff theiir novftlistic turh.' cf mtnd' ^ 

87 FIFTY PRETTY STOR^ YW 
MORALS. BoY , 

no one ofttt dmiv. 'pnrfi<sidar|y; 

of tki HejPg'gftheratioii: ia A' 




Jkk end o! tbU book ii ftlftnftn ioUreitiDg lecture on 
in Spftin by Mr. Aniir Ali ... ... 0 4 0 

Ii PRAOTICAI^ PHILOSOPHT OP MOHAMMADAiJ 
EnRliih translation o! AkhIaq-i-JaI»li, from the 
P#raian of Foqir Jan Mohammad Aahad, by W. F. Thompson. 
4 sentence of this book signifies as to its contents— “Strive 
ye, for every one may attain to that for which he lias been con» 
ftituted." It is the failure to attaio this worthy goal that 
oOn^buteiy though indirectly, to so muoh human m’sery that we 
fee around us. If all human powers wore trained and allowed to 
develop in the direction naturally intended for them we may see 
fell of this misery, and, to say the least, it is this— the tratoing 
qf |fhe human fao^-iei in the ^rififht direction— that this hook has 
ir4 view. Wo may recommeha it to all who wish to lead an 
Wbearahle and useful life. A very uncommon book ... 1 8 0 
; 8». •MaNNEBS AND MORALS OP THE PKOPHET. By 
Jfinan) Ghiaali. The very name of the Imam, so wo'l anii deservedly 
il^own and praised by Europeans, leaves nothing to be said on 
ihe subject, b\it we may say this much that we have had rhebook 
iranslated espocially for our English educated gentlemen, who 
of the Prophet of Arabia from prejudiced sources, and 
-rhence draw frivolous Oondusious ... ... 0 2 0 

40. THE BEAUTIES OF ISLAM. By Qazi Mohammad 
vdetfaraz Hosain, The author treats the subject under different 
^aatlSi each of which is thoroughly gone into tho light oi the 
modern knowledge. He laysspeot;^! stress on religious studies 

■ III the modern 8^1 e ... ... ...0 4 0 

41 . SHAHNAMA. The story of Rustam and Sohrab, by 
• ■Jirdausi, transInM into EngltsK verse, by Robert Baker. The 
' ^.lively and oharraing style of the Persian poet loses nothing by 

tmnslatlon which speaks muoh for tbe translator, 
^•q^rtaimng 

VEDAS, Polytheistic Teaching of 
; Vadai Ejcjdained and Refuted ... ...0 7 0 

48. uStJRY from the IsUrnie point of view. By Mowlvl 
Jlqbammad Ab, v. A< The authorS ingemrity is remarkable, and 
; )'^4he'matiav has been discussed in diderent ways by different 
a partioclar importance in these days of progress 
t U required to he eaplained icieutificaily. Usners 

airii their opptinents must study it .. ... 0 8 0 

the PURITY OF THE TEXT OF THE HOLY 
By MowtVi Mcbammad Alt, ic, a. It is next to im- 
k to do jusriec to the contents of the book in a few lines, 

i -Tha mMltf *h® author calls into question the 

aqlbarity of each noted writers as Imam Sayuti^ <&c., and com* 
iifea. traditions is a proof sufiScicnt of his ability, A>s the sub* 
'‘r' Is one which has eiercised the brains of meii of genius 
i this book to every sesthetioalty minded Muslim 

Ifehe bearity and timtb of this Grand Book 0 9 0 

'IX m PABLBS WITH 202 MORALS. No 

the notoriety ./^Baop'a fables have attained makes it UO' 
liieesaarsf dilate upon their usefulness, but each fable 




muoh ip its true appUcation, and it is with 
^ that this book has been got op. It might be useful 
, | old with e^aal benefit, preparing the former for the 

■|j><j^S^rayple and teatifying to the latter’s experience in life, 0 6 0 
v ild* UNITY vxBsCa TRINITY. The question taken up 
" iy book is « buraing one as elt would admit, and as such re- 
‘ i mifAt dclicetc- To avoid running to extreme, 
kttiSt e»4 other writen on the life of Ohriet end Bible, a 
Itidy of the^^^ S eras necessery, which we have not 
As a respH we invite the religions-minded— and where 
niah who Is not eorrio takq op this bpok and find out for 
side the balsiM^e .r./ ... 0 9 0 

Ma. SELL QN re- 

of tbe sebOol of Bprengetr and lVideeux, who tried to 




m 

mf 


iuriw 

. M 'i\ tfii tjheir orM» igmume w^e poiiog aa aathoritiei 


on fslsffi. Time and the purity of Islamic principles heve dofll ' 
enough to expoie these Antiquated view?, but a refutation— not • 
light task— from our side w'as a necessity. A very handy book 
for Muslims ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

48. AN EXHAUSTIVE DISCUSSION ON POLYGAMY 

PARDAH SYSTEM, DIVOllOE AND SLAVF,RY IN ISLAM, 
Those who are acquwiiitod with the views cxpioa.'jod by Europetll 
writers on the subjects at dift’tuent timoa iu rtifferetlt langD* 
ages would at onoa admit the valuo of this book and hasten to 
read how those '‘biased opinions"’ have been diapostd of in a 
most reasonable manner. Endeavours of Europeans—as an out*, 
come of their ignorance of Ls la niio lirera taro -have all along 
directed towards finding fault with whatever ia Isl.amio and dOfl 
not coincide with their o?cn views. Moreover, ns all the attbr 
jects treated of in this book have an important bearing on the 
development of Muslim Society, no Mu.slim should be without 
it .. .. ... 1 0 Q 

49. ISLAM AS A MORAL AND POLITICAL IDEAL 
By Dr. Mohummad Iqbal, m.a , Pu, D , Ihuriator-; t*Law, Lahore* 

It is a o.dling ncoefcsity that tho young gonoratlon whould take 
an intoiest in matters Islamic, and this leoliiro we deem as the 
direction which others able to tackle with the snbjoot should tak4 
Coming as this lecture does from an able |:>ent.lo!nan well known 
to all, with re^jmrks by Hafiz (ThulamEarvar, i\r a , we recommend 
it to the Muslim public at largo ... 0 8 0 

50. BROTHERS OF PURITY. English translation bf 
Ikhwan-ae Safa (The contest between men and beasts). ThUl ' 
book too commands jzreat respfot both among the Arabs and^ 
the Europonus, conveying as it dot .'* prr.otical lesRona of dally Bit 

, which can hardly be learned through the whole course of a Ufl, 

A very j beauty of this book oouaiets most in pronoliing living irqtb : 
0 8 0 1 jfj g most interesting and taking style to the readers. Wo hava 

put this book within leach of the general public, and those wiU 
benefit great who would go the length of spending ten tnaas 
to possess themselves of it ; it is a treasure of aces 0 10 , 0 

51. SARACENIC SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. By 
M. Sala-ud-Din of Bankipore. To trace the deveh pment of 
the soienlifio and literary spirit from such a dusky period as tbo 
dawn on Arabic history is truly o work of patient study and toil 
and tho snecess achieved by the author renders him in every way 
worthy of perusal by all interested in tho progress of humanity 
in general and Muslima in particular. It also throws light on 
many other points of which Europe ia still in the dark, 0 8 0 

62. THE BABI RELIGION. By M. Mohammad Ali. V A. 
After all that ha« been said ( n Bobism by Count Gobinean 
Slid others tho subject has never been approached from thi 
Islamic side with such ability as has been done by the author. 
To hdve a full view of this modern ‘imposition’ one must read tho 
pamphlet through ... ... 0 ;5 0 

53. BINLESSNESS OP PROPIIETB, The wo<i/of tbif 
brilliant composition is to bring before tho f voh of the reader, in 
a pbilosophicHl dress, those towering personnlities which mark tb# 
turning points of the religious couf^cif nc(^ of humanity, and, as 
divine agents to “gather the strnyed .^htep unto the Lord’s fold,^ 
proves the sinlessness of prophet.** in n most convincing manner* 
Though treating of a soraewhaL difficult subject, yet the book Ii 
written in a light style and deserves to be accorded the highest 
rank in the Islamic Literature . ... ... 10 0, 

64. THE PEARLS OF THE ISI/AMIC FAITH. Dam. no 
doubt; is already known to ccme by its historical development, b»l 
its tenets have exercised the greatest brains — both for and against 
it— and in the publication of this pomphlet we simply meet the 
public half way in supplying a long felt want. Tho spirit of* th# 
time baa obliged almost every religirnto drisg up “rotten bom i*-* 
with new fiesh, but the beauty of Islam lira in this that eneb OH« 
of its tenet carries conviction in a mostVimple manner;— 

How ? Answir — Rfiad this book and you will find it 1 4 



65. TIIK l>j V (Nl*; OKK; iN OF MOLV (.I'iJAN. • k) a)) towered by ignorance of iheformw^ iff ^ 

A Beply to the *• .SomcrK i f }, hu.i.” Ak !< prnv.“l iv. t.l i- ' <j.is fo'iigM n is concoriiod. A close’ etwdy of thetonttaotriSiMlI^^ v 


t>ook; Kev<l. Obvir TiMFx;i i' v.iwic ^v^^^ i{:g h<t:^ V:m.-iin hi 
tfUtn in FciSiaii, the itct; a .a ^ ii.ar ;-i _.M, e 

bottiei shouhi t) 0 f xa-l, Sl-;i f!;; .■ ru':’ /' Oaw f .-mIv, Ut tAr,„r 

tirigin ot the Qariin I'Yk Iv cn whih: uiyiug /iiUtc i.iisl 

Tildat th|[eflci'-b!ffi' v;iji ^c.ii hj, (''.iMy (.jii* wiio )c.ia- t.n'-. t'o k. 

To say the lea*‘t, wi. , { . J.I V s ( 'ci.i lu HI' ' m { hook f, ) (a .- 
(ioo ot al! reason ibi- ni, H l -i ! I.J ha- in-, '•a n .-.ij;,', <J li- 0 
THF 8VV0K.)7 a;; WlFi.OlO,; FV AND 

OHBISTIANUT y. A <■ !iin..r,c.oa .iro ii'aly (■hious 

vat WhOii the (.'hristia-ifl fa* .:iiv vofi'cr plo,., won’t ‘iia-iliit 


Ama AdTunciO; 


Y a,A,iin hi ^ oiol a im re record >mcf.) knowlo(lge of tbem OJro IWo 
. io e ‘ things, and it i« tho Inttei* dihoaso that Dr.,|kll|oiiiii} ' . 

;t <A.h „.; fcct.iua to b ; hoFeritig from, but he finds a good • 

butc Miil ' ;M. xViobarhiUfMl 'J'injnr, and with this object m . 

tfi.'- t o k. , cjiuitiend the ix-ok to our ro&‘|,erS ,,, 0 3. 0 - 

It , HO. O'HK iKXri'KlNiFOF ATONKMJBNT. --By li J 

u ;(• O' JliKi. For oxjiOMing the nbsardicy of this doetrino'^fj^ 

.M AND i jst. nd -point o| t^hmiianity itself the authority d«»ei4,ef"|^ 
ily ( lious ; ouii.r credit, and tuo^e who huvp studied Christwnity ^ 
n’t di aiiit j voalcd roiigiou will do woll tc^ead jthis pamphlet. It wilt lii^ . 


'i.lv* 1 .a- mu nlxiUt islaui ; them (o truth 


kfing been spro' d by ilto ii bocorni s ueoe.;.M ;y to coiu- 

t§ the two roiigiiUni 'Itin' .n Uhd (.'hri .t n'Oi'V; Jond siiow once 


01. iSbAM AND niNWiBM COMPARE. WitB 
cci’tttin lu Us on <?ertniu Chi istian^ tenets. This 


Icjir all a« to whi. h nf i hr-m tuukiis ilisj b ^t. nt<.Md fnr i;ho right.-ir, j e«;Ucl ou the subject nod is very iuitructive and impOl^forfli, -yj -• 

(^;kttmAnity rtJid this lis d(»ii,u is u uio. L i-ru/ ■I'.iet-.n’y inanuc r in J fctudy of this mvaltuiblo bool, w absolutely BCCegtdjpyv'yT^^^ 

Thi^ inar.U'd is ruvfoil. f'-r tho o >viuWovo n coin- ; nnu-'Mu^lim it will, aeiu-e as u guide to know a fake 

WffcfiVc etudy of ndigonta' ... U d 0 '• rDigiou and by curing hia prcjudfce render hiw 

,^A 57; THF FKlNOiriif:,--. (ib ISFA\1. By M. Nainnon.d i world,” pages iw 2 , ... A ... ... 

' A4i^. M.A. IF.iw p opio yiMO; aliy g.*"i.o in fclio d'o'!; for wnr.i of 02, ’illK 8bt.lHAD Oh’ ISIiAM. An elaborate 
Itiwwledge of the p''in(*i|Fv< r.f a Jw-i ,(:ri.r i-nirN.n 'itd injw of Ibo advout ; nd devob pin. nt df the •Faith and the IfOndCtfrty '? 

foek ftgafu gi '.n.'i r<i?i! to a . jr u - (.j.tac ..'lUiiatv to '.vlr-t the i5;.cji|ice , nnd f erkovoj'.,itu.M;> of tlie IJoly prophet 

isf founde I ujou, i-t ^b'vi'U-i m a!i lit-n ' .tuco • uni is to poiii-oa in j.i'o|agniing it. 'nio:!; book is very fOld ;• 

COkotcraot this Uiui. tins pauipibot i:i p.ul.;i.;.od. F u- Rngb'.di i iuipicisi^ivi', n. culr^l^uy glnuce over^t in«kee one belicVe tliat'Uiltf .. 
tiiiAere it is au actriallty. ... ... 0 :i (» { rfiig.oii is n).dly fjciu Oixl uud t|nt tho vokries flecrifioifd\®B^ , 

‘-' 68. Has any llOtiK llAlCN JiAVhALUF (F .-U pOnOvered glndly inul '\oficlm fully in it** propagation 0.i| O;' 
Which?- ].n thi.o lig..! oi Agiic.iiticiiju the ' t' a fhwro 0 Cd. iiiuicieal oi Vuiuauhooa in Islanr . 

TCVeifttion lit all-- rntuired to ("-) nn^vvorcvi.- and uot eUirn d j 04* TI.J15 KFIjJ A jilDlTY’ OF THK TBA|t)3TI{liR .Itlllf ' 
but that itdumof uii religion >1 shbVd ohOu^-o In answer it , j TH E FHOl’HET Very aigutuentativoaOd important^ f 0; IIFl ^ 
■f OllcC make^ ibf i t nutlumucity 'i'ho xut hot bus endeavoured 1 t‘j JEYVFi.B OF IsLAM. Hven the enemws o| 

. tOX^TC the (irobii.Hi: fri in n i<di'gu»ua puins of vievy, and it ic i adinilU d thi.-' much that tho founder of this Faiih. 

^ wbioh ni'ik'^Ftho book' Worth leading 0 d 0 j »eg» unutor of hu.uuinity tu»d ft» suoh moit be Iklli’: ’ 

" 6.0,. Du. K UUL KUlFvl'S A I'TaC K ON TMi; IIOI. V pampldet attempt is lande to )ii).tiluitotWjhiindiBb£ oui*.4^ 

f CfBAN. Fy Moin.n-Tuvid 'I'iu Uf. F w6>t time tbs.i, Dr. ' to brcoa.u religious aa ua remain Tio^n of ||;h« 0’ ' 

ttfem's VftUiik'd Orieiiu.lEm , should have bceii put to lest. | 66. A>«i9 stud XFfcir-NBtedeotual Prpgrefle . 

WBh a very fc’sv eiceptionw j-htropenn writers have ulwajs • 67, Endowment in tavugl ol^ yhildf ty 

vlMm inlmically disjwml, towards oiher, ami the quoation t by Wauivi Atm $»id Mobd. liosain ■ ... ‘ ,0;;.-^'' .^6*', 


'F'V NEWS ANte'NOTEa , 

f :’ A gft'wi t Vt 'A < t liu! UiUitny cl j3,v< ia ibat ftU ,FughHi)(JieB^j LIFE AFTBII 

-HfaiCd to save li:; l^u by ropefibrig « pi.r-isa Irnm Mvmnr • ■ ' .. ’' N '.-, ' Vi.XPi -r 

. , , — ^ N . lb hispresidendaX addrew io the: Britisk 

.F.'n V ' ^ fc^o™ ivete , Hifoiughaa?, Bir Oilvef 

.L:';; l..nv tOgo. ■ !n rxecut. vw^rs ihe ^Cfufor or ■ 'H« urg^ tbem'OnUuoily of tbeiifk,elv,,'» 

. ■ d -h'’ '-t't'ii »'>'d «lt his wiiy« to^ be .kealta yakpai^ied to atdeftt'iais' not , tc; tako'- A' af^gatiVC.,,; tifelF' 

V ll^y^-by |Utn n. .,n.- Ivil as.y dc:ilibgi3 with FilW thettvee- t oiaidln tbOr own r{:eoi»l stud ins, but toendeayouf 
, ...liH'bAtipstent.y. i'.>A . no i-,. • ,, and'csiaUlsh- etxjne. 'guiding -'en.d. 

■ iUia a^' FbdiHuA.u iNhv.-r teddud, MtcrFy (ho Id afpdy dukrowA o»_#eUeB 

^ ■^^^oiraagmaiiofiv-.'- ‘ ■ " ' ' 'iWir eOepUowm, A ^ 

Hecoouinded hy;arcUrin^'ikat,..kM^^^^^ 

^ i'u,,?/, ;« :t. co.rtu'vlc'd o pfereonal note. Btrtttinariging tbe.-',..reEaltA '.CPr'- 

to. the humirc.>o^C:miNt.^ whu rre :ne radw«ja trery yea». , y^ai^e^potiruce: , Vyohipai 

It la peediDA tbftb wWhlhr) «>rinrt^; {,»o beniubd (hey dry, I bia Fb-’ia'Orket^ he wm TOi^nceA:|tbi^vC^F^^^ 

'A^or God'S sak» iiwip. h*. bdt^.'htvi .Lv imc tan rifrtuc (Itcnl iTctit no ■ oceuU'.- c.onld .,be txamihed' dbd,;;j^^^n,diy^ 
vrfath ui D.rX- nrd Kfffe. " ’ -''rA .m^bhdB' .oX ficUmcej wnd ibe - fhota,; 

. t' ■’ -F \ ,aF . N ', , . . N''A- F Yhat',nHniory;':end‘aB«cik»k'-,we?d,iS*yl 

■'’.•Jr It 'wotuu u|:tn''Ai\ vdblo, ihkf '*'> ittr-t I ot . .Ih'ft fu..qrb^ ;th6 ' y;|k 

etcF, be sllewtd to bb>^.c»e4= 
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Perswial Experience derived by the learned proprietor 
of the daily paper of our Moslem brothers. 

The Proprietor of the “Akhbar i Islam the leading 
daily of Bombay, in the isBue of the 30th «TRmiary 1918, writes : 
“The well-known native physician, Dr. Kalidas Motiram of 
Rajkot, has obtained numerous certificates for his medicines that 
have stood a successful tost to diseases pertaining both to 
males and females on account of his long-standing experience in 
the line and has got them registered in Government amongst 
which, the Royal Yakuti Ananga VUas, the best tonic, has been 
very attractive in as much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
run in all ports of the body, g.ves sial)ility to genuine nmnluM)d 
removing all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
• trial to a tin of the said pills from which wo have been con- 
vinced of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
said doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
we specially recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
lean body and anflering from debility.” 

THE ROYAL YAKUTI ANANGA VILAS. 

This Yaroti or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 
the best choicest and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wondor- 
fal property of increasing the streugtii and rectifies all urinary 
disorders. In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
is nsed in largo quantities among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
oar esteemed customers. But we have veuturod to give it publi- 
cation simply with a view to place it before the general public 
owing to the demand of several friends. It is nocdloHs to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to b'u;w the French horn as is the fashion of the 
<I*y. bat snffice it to say that the use of the medicine is recom- 
mended to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
a charm and the effect is lasting, it replaces lost strengtl* and 
rejuvenates tlie emaciated, and it is enough to say that mx sh ia 
not that which a perfumer admires, it js that which diffuses frag- 
rtiace of lie own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills, Rupees 
fen only ISs. 4d., Postage eitia. No Parhet necessary. 

Dr. KAUDAS MOTIRAM, Rajkot, Kathiawar, India. 


25 Y ears Ago 

was founded the business of Uberoi, 
Ltd., Sialkot, which to-day is the largest 
Athletic Manufactory in the East. 
The accumulated experience of those 
years plus the knowledge of English 
&perts is embodied in all our product 
and is at the disposal of all interested 
in games of any description. A copy i 

I of our catalogue— free for the ash- | 
ing^will show that quality for price I 
we offer the best value obtainable. I 



AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

, Eudiied By Duse Mohamed. 

A weekly Review of Aii^an and Oriental P<;litic8, Ijiteratnre, 
Finance and Commerce. Priced, per copy, 12/6 per annum. 

Also Published Quarterly at 6/- per annum. 

Apply to — 

THE MANAGER, 

'I'he African Times and Orient Review, 

168 , Fleet Street, Tjondon, E, C, 


“ CALPACK ” 

OK 

Genuine Turkish Military Cap 

I (for Rs. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALPACK ”? 

To intike hinisell look inoro rcsjiocttililo, and to attract 
attention, by using the novel head -gear of the same 
pattern as worne hy Turk high officials like Enver Pasha. 
Please send your order to-day to avoid disajfpolntnicnt. 

To— S. F. ChUhli, & Co., * 

Near Delhi & London Bank, Delhi, 

SoU Agents for India — 

Fabreque National Egyptinr Do Tarbouches, Cairo 
and 

Fnl'reqne Imporinl Do Hereka, Constantinople. 

Gul i-Nao Bahar. 

Rhahi Oil, IVr bo'.tle Aa. lo 

Akban Oil, ,, „ „ te 

Anwari Oil, „ „ „ 10 

For the Hair auJ ComplcxioD. Han and cooling. Froa i Il(iWjr 

pei'fiimofl Koopa brain JuoUl and powerful. Outer jit ‘u ee for u bottle of 
each Of* a trial. 

Akbar Perfumery Co., Colonelganj, Allahnhad, 


The “Daisy" Fly-Killer. 

IM.'ice I iiiiywlK-vc attracts and killn all tlifs. Neat, ebjan, nrnik^orittil, 
eoiivcni' lit & d)eap. l.asi;} all season. Miidc of metal, (taniiot K|)ill (.jp 
over. Will not soil or injure anything. Guarani, ced effective for protekion 
from infectious disoases and for cornfert in the hot or rainy Bcafon, In 
houH coiiaJ eatup Price Kb. i/- fruc. 

The East West Trading Co, Delhi, 


Wanted 

Two assistant Masters for the Islaniia High 
School, Lucknow, one B. A. L. T. on Uwr HO to ILv 100 
find the other C. T. on 40 to 60, from the 

1 1th of duly 1014. 

Appliciitioiis with copies of testimonials should 
reach Syed VVa/dr Hassan, Honorary Secretary, before 
i^Vth Instant. 


H. M. Ahmad Beg. 

Ii dinn Rnl'bci’ yt<»nip M«her, Die Sinker, Copper, Zink Plato and 
Stone Engraver, MonogrfliniHt, Mannfneturer of Brass Badges and 
Seais otc.DtHlcr of all Stamping Requi.sitc.s and Rubber Hand PietBcs. 

Chandni Chowk, DELHI. 


WANTED 

A qualuied Medical Officer is retpiired for the 
M. A. O. ColL ge Aligarii hospital. Salary Ks. 200 
P. M. probation one year. 

Gradual jtroinotion up to Rs. 300 P. M. Appli- 
cants should l>e either L. M. 8. of one of the recognized 
Mcdicid Colleges in India of [iroved merit and ability 
or retired Assistant Surgeons of experience. Applica- 
tions with testimonitds and piirtieulars of age and 
previous service should he sent to the Honorary Secretary 
M. A. 0. College, Aligarh, up to loth July 1014. 

Md. Ishak Khan, (Nawab), 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Turn Your Leisure Moments into 


Work at Home at your leisure and *iiibtre money. 1 inexperience no draw-back-^ 
diHUiticc immaterial — if you want to auj^ent your income^ Ve can lAlp you to d6 it. As 
m4ch ji8 Rh. 3 a (lay can be earned by delight workers — anywhere— of any c^ie, croed^ 
or Nationality. Thousands are already turning their leisure moments intT^ money — 
then WHY NOT YOU ? , ^ 

Ask For Prospectus-^Don’t put it off- -Write To-day! 

SATISFIED WORKERS EVElBYWkERE READ WHAT THEr SAY. 

. . ' 4 h^jjar Dt. Jlohtak, Ji 6 th Sept. 191 S, 

I ttm io rpo^pt of all yoar conamnQioatioQS^ for^ which I am mneh obliged. Herewith 1 send yoa two 
d'tzoufl of (J<Fut a HfMjks, knitted exaot to yonr kind instructions and trust these will meet with your kiad 
approvul. Will you please allow me to add that after a long and continued forbearance and obedienqa 
J h»»G now been in a pwition to offer ray sincere thanks for your kind treatment, and shall be glad to reooitf 
Mmtt you to any of the enquirers, and you may rest assured to refer me to your now constitneaU. T S 
also ready to teach and give every poaaible help in ray power to those who might stand in need of it. Thank - 
ing you in anticipation of the same. 

(Sd.) R. S. ASOHAR HASAN (Alig.) 

GENZ, WHEELER & CO., cALc^Tr ®‘''*** 


' THE 

‘‘JEUNE TURC” 

An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Addrtas .-CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAXIM No, 8. 

The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune T^vx gives the mr/st exact and early infor- 
mation alx)ut the Political, Economical and Social 
life ol the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. , 

The Ji^unn Turc j>ubli8he8 Political, Literary and 
Economical articles on al,^ ipieetions connected 
with the New Eiist and tebms with humoroiw 
literature pulpitatingSvitli Politicfil life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself well 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan States 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

i 4 ^apsr, hkviill 4* greiUfit circoktioii in the Eut 

5 . ■ I p>'w>rwi i So; 

i. , . . , , ■ , . . 

r lpr Coi^ 

VMi • ywr B«. 24/- Tor e moatln Ba. 15/- & for 8 months Rs. 7/8/- 


Wanted 

A fully qualified and experienced Proof Reader, 
Pay acconiing to ((ualitications. Apply with copies of 
testimonials and stating lowest salary acceptable to — 

The Manager, 

^^The Comrade'\ Delhi* ft 

For Sale. 

10,000 maunds good quality hay. Will be ddhver- 
ed @ Rs. 2/~ per maundfree at any Railway Statioa 
lying ill the Paiiiiiie Stricken area in U. P. and with* 
ill 400 miles from Bhopal. Two annas less will be 
charged if steel bands ^11 be returned. 

Apply to — 

The Private Secretary, 

to General NawaWada Obaidolla Khan, C S. L» 

BHOPAt. 

€% ^ ^ 
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A Weekly Journal 

Edited by - Mohamed AIL 


Stand nprighl, speak thy thongbt, declare 
The troth thou ha»t, that all may share ; 

Be bold, proclaim it every where ; 

They only live who dare I 

— ATorria. 
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(vmrmrUcation the JHanaffm% otherwise the office will md be 
ret^QMihU fide my.deUty in replying to euch commwHcatiune. 


The Week. 

yjirtcr. , 

Ijonhm, June. 17. 

Edward Cantca stated in an interview that trie only com- 
iniltlie^iiiOD he had received from Mr, Asquith was a letU r from 
lihi Trtfnier bef ore Whitsuntide, asking him to supply a map showing 
j^mitione of different parties In IHster. 

London f June -30. 

Lloyd-(>ti()ijfe speaking at Penmark Hall said the Am- 
BUI would gf^ every county in Ulster the option of 
^ fOtteg iVielf out of the Home Rule until two general elections had 
in England. Ulsterites liad no need to shoot anybi^dy. 
^3; ^«y had to do was to go to the [wiling booth and record their 
. A male auffrdgist interrupter was ejected during the meeting 

' ,(• . , ^ London., June 2 ’3 , 

of Lords was tisrotiged to-day when Lord Crewe introdac- 
7’ ^’^'^At^ding Bill. Hns Lor^ip affirmed that the m >re they 
r ftf tlia aehtiments of Ulster, the more they were coovinoed of 

f. profmittdity of religions diffioulties. They made, some form of 

tinjiparalave. He dtirelt on the iojustioe of t^e total exolii- 
of UliW, The Bill eonsequehtly embodied Mr. Asquith’s 
. , . . propof^d made in March for the exetdsion hy oou^ity. It provided 

fthaaoifl and a^iojidrative, in this con> 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ <■ ■ ■ ■ 


Lord Lansdownc expressed profound disappointment. He agreed 
thet it was advisable to defer the debate. He pointed out that the 
Bill merely embodied Mr. Asquith’s proposal which had been demol- 
ished and rejected now Lord Crowe had guilelessly submitted them 
as (jiovernment’s utmost offer. Government knew the Bill could not 
prevent civil war. The House adopted the first reading. 

London, June 2^. 

In the House of Commons, Sir Luke White (Liberal) announced 
that ho woold support Mr. Haye^-Fisbor’s amendment. Mr. George 
Roberts on behalf of tba Labour members announced that his collea- 
gues would abstain. 

The Liberal dissentients to the Finance Bill have formed a group 
to shape the policy in the direction of economy. 

London, June 28, • 

Though (he Irish Unionist Merabers of the House of Gomnmns 
declare that nothing will satisfy them short of clean out of the 
whole of Ulster from Home Rule, the general view is that a com- 
promise is feasible and that there is no great difficulty except regarding 
the position of the disputed counties Fermanagh and Tyrone in com- 
parison w'ith which time limit is regarded as minor question. 

Greece and Turkey. 

lierlin, June 18, 

Germany has agreed co the proposal of the Porfu that the 
representatives of the Embassies at Constantinople shall in- 
vestigate the position of the Greeks in Asia Minor. 

Bukhareety June 18, 

The King in opening Parliament said that Rumania waa 
determined to maintain the balance of power in the Balkans and to 
work for peace in Europe. 

Constantinople, June 19. 

The Porte’s reply tn Greece, though conciliatory, alludes to 
perturbation, produced In Asia Minor by the influx of two hundred 
t'nousaud Moslem refugees from Macedonia, obliged to flee owing 
to poraecution. The reply mentions the measures, taken to re-establiah 
order and hopes that Greece will reciprocate in Macedonia. Neverthe- 
less it evades Greek demands for the reinstatement of emigrantd 
and the return of their property. 

London, June 10,1 

The Turkish Embassy affirms that the Naval officials are here 
in connection with the dreadnoughts. The Embassy knows nothing 
about transports. 

London, June 19, 

Though there is still optimism in European capitals with 
regard to Greeco-Turkish situation the lights of lighthouses on 
the coast of Asia Minor are not being shown and two classes 
of Turkish Reservists have been called out. A feeling of pes- 
simism in Constantinople is growing. The Servian declaration 
supporting Greece has made a strong impression on the 
Porto. 

London, June 20, 

It is nnderstood that the Porte may permit the return of 
'Greek emigrants and pay an indemnity. Tbd s would mean a set- 
tlement of the difficulty with Greece.— Rs«<sr. 

AlKenn, June 29,. 

p ^ The Porte’a reply is regarded in official circles aa showing a desirei 
for a friendly setUement.— iftfuftfr. 
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iVodhingtortt June 28, 

Greeof it argiog Preoideot Wilsoo not ' to oppose the sale of 
the betttelihip “ Missisaippi ” aod ‘‘Idaho.*’ President Wilson 
Is amid to have favoured the sale if it meant the peace in the 
MedUterranean. Tmkj has protested against the sale. The Honse 
of KepreHeritatives has voted in favour of the authorisation to sell 
the battleships to Greece. 

A them, July 28. 

It is understood that Greece accepts Turkey’s proposal for the 
relnstaiemeot and compensation of refugees who have reoiained on 
the const of Asia Minor, also the proposal for the exchange of property 
with regard to Turkish or Greek refugees who have left Turkish or 
Greek territory. 

Albania. 

London, June IS. 

Dutch Major Droon arrived at Durazzo yesterday morning siiiiul- 
taneonsly with Malissoru reinforcements over which he took command. 

It was reported in Ttome yesterday evening that the insurgents 
had surrounded and wiped out a thousand Mirdites and Malissuri. 

The situation at Durazzo is critical, the population l»cing on 
Ute verge of a panic after the severe defeat of the Airdites and 
Malissori in the ahortivo Burj)ri!<e of the insurgents’ position in 
the mountain when they were surrounded and n)f)wu down by 
qulckfirers, losing 700 killed. They are poor defenders of Dnraz/o 
which was reattacked last night, the fighting lasting one and a half 
hours* 

l>nia::o. June 18. 

All was quiet at Dnrazzo this afternoon ; and reinforcements 
of Italian and Austrian blno-jackets were witlulrnwn. An Austri- 
an ship, chartered by the Austrian Government, cruised off the 
oonat this morning and bombarded rebel positions. 

/fufa::(K June 20. 

Austrian and Italian warships have been instructed to fire 
if the Prince or Legations are endangered by a audden insurgent 

attack. 

The Insurgents declare that they arc ready to recognise 
the Prince and atk fur two day’s armistice which has been 

granted. 

Jiai' 22. 

Government troops have been fighting the rebels at Knrabunar 
and Luchina since Saturday. The Rebels drove thorn to-day to 
the River Semeni. Major Kroon has ordered a steamer to bring 
them to Durazzo. 

Turkey and Persia. 

A a?-«cA '. Jwie 20. 

The iSind (iazette learns from a reliable source that as a result 
of the Turco- Persian Fronier Commission Ka«r-i-sh’rin and the 
oiLfield of the Anglo-Persian Oil Coy., at Chia Surkab are now in 
Tnriah territory, At Chia Surkab there is some difficulty in maintain- 
ing i»ence. The Turks who came to take pt)ssossion of the place were 
repniaed by the Bailan Kurds. 

S^th Africa. 

('•ipe Totni, June 17. 

The House of Aasembly baa passed the third reading of the 
Indian Relief Bill. 

( Town, June 21. 

The Senate is still discussing the second reading of the Indians 

Bill. 

The A'dfof Marcury suggests that the Bill should l>e subject to 
the Indians having the alternative of returning to India or rc^ 
Indenturing as by the rejteal of the three pounda tax they are liable 
to become prohibited imntigrants. It quotes the Indian pa|>6r, 
.dt/Wcaa rAremcfe, as declaring that the ;Htate of the Indians will be 
frurae tlren ev'er.— -Astticr. 

('ape Town. June 22, 

The Senate bus adopted the second reading of the Indian Relief 
Bin without division. The speakers expressed doubts as to whether 
it wonld eifeet a lasting solution of the Indian (question. Soma 
advocated that iudneements ahqttld'he vjven to Indiaus to retnrn to 
their country. 

Replying on behalf of the GoTemment, Genera) Smuts said that 
Bie contention that peace wcuild not result should not prevent the 
Parliament from doing ite plain duty in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the tfoiamisaion. They could not contemplate the 
eontinnance of the policy of shooting down citizens and thereby 
aetling distant of the Empire ablase. 

Writing to ^nator Campbell, Mr. Gandhi denies any knowledM 
.of the agitation egeinst tlie Bill expressing that no resppnsim 
Indian has taken exception to it. Me does not consider that 
the Bill makes Indians affected thereby prohibited immigrants. Mr. 
Ossnpbell has also received an aMurance from Mr. Sniats that the 
freedom of Indians whose indeotnres have sxpired sriU not be 
lateeleced wltit as suggested. 

Cmpe Towitf 

The Sooih African Union Aseembly, debating tha Biotoun Aa^ 
gnasMies and Oriminal Law Amendment BUI has redneed the 


penalties thronghont. An amendmeut fss by Sir Thomac- 

Smartt making deportations applicable only in caseH^ persons actually' 
convicted. The amendment was accepted by Govemmeat. A mast- 
meeting outside the House horned a copy of the BUI. 

Tlie Baghdad Railway. 

London, June 17. 

The Anglo-German agreement regarding the Baghdad Railway^ 
deals with the navigation of the Tigris, the irrigation of the Meso- 
potamia, aod the spheres of infiuence on the Baghdad railway and 
zones of prospective railway. The Anglo-Turkish negotiations are 
also approaching completion. Conventions delimit the Aden Hin- 
terland. It is understood that there will be no important changes 
in the boundary. 

The Hcdjaz Pilgrims. 

Horn hay, ,fune 19. 

The Report of Dr. Abdul Rahanian on the Haj for the pear 
1 0 12- D5 states that Mecca was infected with cholera from tha out- 
set : and though it is impossible to estimate the total mortality 
oven approximately, from 800 to 1,000 are known to have died on 
one day alone and this death-rate continued for a week. Dr. Abdul 
Rahaman believes that many or th<' thousands of deaths that occur 
in Mecca every year can be prevented with more ears and fore- 
thought. The Report says that if Indian Muslims decide to como 
to Arabia they must do so without any idea save that of a resolute 
performance of religious duty in pursuance of which they must bo 
ready to face certain hardships and not unlikely death. Dr. Abdul 
Rahaman points out that no funds will suffice to provide passages an- 
nually to such large iiuruhor of poupor pilgrims, especially as that 
number is increasing every year : and he is convinced that the 
system of (rompulsory return-tickets is the only possible solution of 
this diniculty. 

Mr. Tilak. 

Poona, June 1 7. 

Mr. Tilak, who arrived here this morning at 12-15, was brought 
by the Madras Mail up to Madapsar station where he and the party 
of Police officials accompanying him got down. From (hence he 
was motored to his residence in I’oona city in company with Mr. 
Guider and Inspector Sadawartay. 

Po'ma, June 1 7. 

A continuous stream of callers from early morning waited on 
Mr. Tilak to-day as the newi- of his arrival in Poona spread through 
the town. All the chief Police .officials went through the city to 
sec that there might be no disturbance but nothing out of common 
occurred. The fact that Mr. Tilak was to be released was kept 
secret. Mr. Tilak says that he loft Mandalay on Mohday after- 
noon, the 8th instant, and reached Rangoon early next noorniug. 
He Was immediately taken on board a lunch which conveyed him to 
an R. I. M. steamer sailed for Madras the same day. The voyage 
to Madras occupied nearly eight days and no landing Monday night., 
the loth instant, he w'as put aboard the mail train for Poona ac- 
companied by a Police escort. Instead of coming on to Poona the 
mail train wa.s stopped at Madapsar, a small roadside station a couple- 
of miles from Poona, last night and Mr. Tilak was asked to alight. 
He was met by Mr. Ourder, Asstlj. to the 1. G. of Police and the 
head of the C. I. D. who with another officer took him in a motor 
car to his residence in the city which he reached about 1 thie 
morning. It was only this morning that the people in the city 
learned that Mr. Tilak had returned. Further enquiries go to 
show that there is, however, no truth whatsoever in the re^rt 
that Mr. Tilak spent two days on l>oarcl the steamer at Madawt. 
While at Mandalay he devoted most of his time to rea4iQg aii4' 
writing and he has written two or there volumes of works wMoR ' 
are still incomplete. 

Bombay. Jmws 1 1. 

The \ Advocate of India understands that Mr. B. G. 
will be proceeding to England shortly to instruct CoaossI in lh« 
appeal that is now pending before the Privy Oouncil in weB- 
known Tai Maharaja's adoption case in which Mr. Tilak IrM one 
of the Trustees. In connection with Uiis case Mr. Tilak was oneo 
sentenced to imprisonment for six months hut wks aoqtdt^ on 
spp^ by Sir Lawrence Jenkins who was then tha Cbi^ ^uatiew 
of Bombay. 

Bombay, Jmt 17. 

It is expected that Mr, Tilak iHll spend kcvei^ years in - 
Germany devoting the remmnder of his life to wntlog bod^. 

It Is stated that Mr. Tilak has written thide books dnriog; 
bis deteniioo at Mandalay and they will be pobUahed.nt Poona. 

Indians m Gtoada. 

yfetona, Juno JSf 

Owners of “Komagata Mara” have ena{AatiraUy^ 
veaeel* 

11|e Captain of the «*Koiaagaila'^ ftH ask W kwukbd- 
marinti fbom the Japaneae aidbaia to keng ondir On lefkiin 
-of ^ injeoted likKaa e^|fX|W^ : 
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Vieioria, June 

There Is no immediate prospect of a return of the “Koma- 
gata Marn” to the East. Indians are controlling the sitaatien 
and refusing to allow the captain to sail. They are determined to 
test the exclusion of Asiatics in the courts. 

The OoTernment of British Columbia is entertaining the Japan- 
ese cruisers ‘^Asama” and “Asuffl” Bear-Admiral Knroi paid a 
visit to the Lieutenant-Goyernor and was given a public welcome 
with a guard of honour. The crews of the vessels have been given a 
civic banquet. — Heuter. 

Ottawa^ June ii-i. 

The Dominion Government has received a telegram from Mr, 
Stevens, member for Vancouver, intimating that the situation in 
oonnectioD with the Hindus on board the “Komsgata Maru” is 
ao serious that it may necessitate the calling out of the 
Militia. Sir Robert Borden is giving the matter his personal 
attention. 

\'iciona, June i*-3. 

At a meeting of eight hundred Vancouver Hindus and two 
hundred White syrapathisers it was urged that the i)ominion 
Government should save the Indians from the highhanded action of 
the Immigration Department. The Hindus would never forget 
nor would they forgive the authorities if the immigration situation 
was not remedied. The meeting decided to send telegrams to Mr, 
Borden and Lord Crewe to this effect. 

Meanwhile further orders have reached Mr. Yamamoto, the 
Captain of the “Komagafa Marn” to return to Kobe immediately 
I «t the problena of getting the ship away is tew nearer solution. 

Our London Letter. 

/.on ion, June 5. 

Mr. JlNNAII ANO THE CoUKClL OP InDIA Rlf.l,. 

I have alroody sent yon Mr. M. A. Jinnah's int« rview in the 
Daily Tflegraj)h, which was given prior to the formal introduction 
of the Council of India Bill iu the House of Lords by L' rd Crewe. 
Since the provieions of the Bill have been disclosed, bitter disappoint- 
ment is being felt here by many leading representatives of Indian 
opinion. Lord Crewe’s request last aulnmn for suggestions from 
responsible Indian quarters was b*eartily welcomed, but the hopes 
thus raised have been shattered by the publication of the text of the 

Bill 

Mr. M. A. Jfimah, in conversation with a Daily AVmk represen- 
tative, has cmplinsised some points in the now situation wiiich 
has b<jeo created. 

‘•True,” is Mr. Jinnah’s oomn ent, ‘‘the Bill do«>s propose to 
introduce the electi ve principle, l ot it io only a princijiie on paper, 
so to speak, fihonld the Sceretpry of State be led b) select from the 
panel nominated by non-official i»;**Tabers :tf iho Lcgihlative Councils, 
our position will actually be worse than at present, for wt* sJiall be 
told that the men selected under this systen* are our rcprcscnia- 
tivea, a feretence that cannot now be made. ]t should bo remenib. ied 
that nominated nou-oflicial memberh often dispbiy less indejiendei'ce 
lhan official members, because tliey are -ager to show the Gdverii- 
ttcnt liow keenly they appreciate the honour of nonnaatiou.” 

Something, or somebody, iu Mr. .fiu.aah's opinion, must have 
“frightened” Lord (y.i-ewe, for the Bill practically sets aside the 
priimiple of election Admitted by eminent staiesnisa as fa» tmek as 
lBf>8, when the only objection urged was that there was no electo- 
fatc, an objection which carj no longer be raised. 

**We arc con.tident,” adds Mi. Jinnab, “that ■fbe Hccrotary of 
State for the time being will do what is right if only he has the 
rrg^it information before him. But how can ho expect to obtain 
correct information from the representatives of the Indian people 
who do not really represent anybody but themselv"-;.’” The Pross 
JLftwe. the passage of a meafmre for cotnpnlsory elementary ednea- 
Itiiwi, and the aeparaiion of the executive and the judiciary are three 
i83>iect8 upon which Mr. Jinnah feels (hat the Governraont of India 
it specially in need of advice from those who are in close touch 
with the mind of the nation. 

The Times of last Wednesday also publishes a long statement 
by Mr. Jinnah in connection with the Bill, “India,” says Mr. 
ilinnab, '‘is perhaps the only member of the British Empire without 
any real rapresentation, and the only civilized country in the world 
lliat hks no r^al system of representative Government. 

‘*Th» news of the intention of reform and reorganization of the Council 
tbe Secretary of State for India raised great hopes amongst the 
l^pki el India,' and a very moderate ana reasonable demand was 
|mfc forward that one-third of the total number of the Conncil should 
be Indian members, to be elected or chosen by. ballot by the elected 
members of the various LegislaUve CooneiU ^ India, This demand 
wall embodied in the resolutions that were' passed by two of the 
aaost representative and the greatest' organjiations of pnblio opinion 
itt Indium*; the Indian National Cn^ress and the All-India 
M^em f^eii^^ie^ Sessions W Obistmas. Farther, the 
lodiaa Congress, la respoo^'to tiie express desire of Lord 

drawee who WM goipd enongb to sdy that he wontd welcome any 
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criticism or fre^h ideas which might be brought forward on the sob- 
ject, sent a deputatir^i, which waited on him last month, when 1 had 
the honour to place our views before him. 

“Now that the Bill to amend the laws as to the Council of India 
has been introduesd and gone through the first reading, I cannot 
but say that the provii^ions contained therein are most disappointing, 
and I feel sure that that is how the people of India will receive 
it. What hope can measuros like this inspire in the people of India 
who are looking forward to bigger and more substantial reforms in 
time to come when in matters such as the reform of the Council 
of the Secretary of Stale for India, which is, after all, more advisory 
in its character than anything else, the just proposals of the deputa- 
tion appointed by the Indian National Congress havs not been 
accepted. 

“First of all, there will be only two Indian members, and not 
onc-third of the total number ; the minimum number being seven 
and maximum 10: so the demand for three Indian members ia 
rejected. 

“Secondly, the Bill denies the election of the Indian members for 
all practicable purpoecK. The Secretary of State for India, under 
the provisions of the Bill, shall select Indian metpbers from 
amongst the persons whoso names appear on the list of persons 
domiciled in India, chosen for the purpose by members (other than 
the oflioial members) of the Legislative Councils. The Governor- 
General, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and the Chief Commis- 
sioners, in such niniiuer, subject to such conditions and restrictions, 
and in such numbin- ns may bo prescribed by regnlaiious to be made 
by the Secretary of State for India iu Council or by directions 
issued by the S(;»:retary of State thereunder. 

“Now, there is no doubt that what appears at the first blush on 
pajtcr to be some sort of principle of election is for all practical 
purposes illusory; and the so-called list, or, to put it in other words, 
panel, is to be formed by the choice of uou-official members of 
various Councils This sounds aa if the officials will liavo no voice 
in the chot)Hing of the list or the forming of the panel, but anyone 
who knows the actiml constitution (-t the various Legislative Counclla 
will see at once that the non-otticiul members means elected as well 
as members nominated by the Government in various partp of India 
(that, Ik, the officials in the oounlry). and there is a large number of 
such members in v annus Councils who are bound in the very nature 
of things to follow the behest of the official class, and this class of 
nominated members will Imve a very potent voice in the formation 
of the panel; to say nothing of a certain element of even elected* 
membors who will not no able tc exercise free and independent 
judgment for personal reasons. I'he consequence of this will be 
that a large nmnuor will get on to (hat list or panel who would be 
pure creatures of the efficia! class and not tlm representatives of the 
people, and thi.s might b« worse if the rules, regulations, conditions, 
and restrictions mentioned in tlie Bill are not moat carefully 
framed. Tln-refonn what appears on paper to be a list of men 
cboFcn by the people will be so iu name only; nay. worse, because at 
present the Indian members are nominated, whereas under the 
Bill it will be said Diat they are the representatives of t!.e people, 
although the selection of the Secretary of State for India might 
fall on iliosc of the list who may be pure creatures of the official 
class. 

“If the principle of dfctioR is to bo accepted, why whittle it 
away by adopting (lie most circuitous and clumsy methods? By 
far the simplest way is to form an electorate which is ready-made, 
consisting of all ihe elected members of the various Councils referred 
to iu the Bill and let them elect the Indian representatives by 
ballot. If there is any fear of any undesirable man being elected, 
for which I do not think there is the slightest ground, I should be 
will mg, if necessary, to give the Secretary of State for India, who 
is always an eminent statesman whichever party ho belongs to, the 
power to veto it and direct a fresh election in tl»at particular case* 
but anything short of this will, I feel sure, not satisfy the people of . 
India. • 

“With regard to the other provisions of the Bill it is not very 
clear as to exactly what is intended, because in introducing the 
Bill Lord Crewe did not make any statement. 

' They require some further explanation before one can deal with 
the provisions contained therein, and therefore I do not propose to 
say anything about them now, but it is most important to see that 
proper rules and regulations are framed as contemplated by the 
Bill,” 

The Puori.em of India. 

Indian matters have been very prominent this week ia the 
London Press. Mrs. Annie Besant’s striking letter in the Timea 
has drawn a lengthy but feeble reply from the pen of Miss Cornelfti 
Sorabji, whose line of argument cannot fail to impress those, who 
are keenly following the controversy, with the fact that sho seems to 
be altogether remote from the very spirit of the people of India. 
The Times has also written a leading article on the subject and, 
though naturally it does not find itself in agreement with Mrs. 
Besant’s views, it tries to treat the question seriously, but curiotinly 
enough, not too seriously, as has l^n the traditional cuatom of 
this joomaL 
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MfBt BeMiit hiB Ukoviee oontribated • remarkable article to the 
Nation. **lt M a rrtuarkable comment,” abf proceeds, *‘on the 
coriooa indifference of IS nglaod to her ‘great Dependencj’ that, in 
all the diaonsffioD^ now rife on the question of the Federation of the 

Empire, India is quiet! j left on one side There is a 

general Tague idea that India is a conquered couotr/, tiiat she is 
held by the Hword.Bhat she is more or less barbarous, and does not 

count when Iin[>ofial*quo8tions are to the front So the 

British nation bltiridersialoog after its wont and is risking the loss 
of the noblest opportunity a people have ha l of buildtng a 

woiid'Krnpire bo fuighty that it could impoSD peace on the world, 
and is tending steadily towards a war of white and coloured, in 
which Asiig indignant at long exploitation an<l thjustiee, shall be 

pitted against Europe and America Now India does not 

desire to shatter Imr allegiance to the Crown, but she passionately 
desires the removal of the laws which cramp and fetter her; she 
demands solf-gorernraout within the Empire, and she is resolate to 

win it Will not Creat Britain consider what Indians 

dught to do? If they are to be shut in within the limits of India, 
and to l>e denied the ordinary human right to travel freely in other 
lands, may tVny not fairly claim at least to have their own land to 
themselves and to shut all white men out of it? Is it surprising 
that a murmur is making itself heard to shut out all Colonials? 

The only intelligent loyalty to the British Government in 

India is that of the educated classes; they desire self-government, 
but self-government within the Empire. England has taught them 
to love liberty, to admire free institutions, and they look to PiUgland 
to oarry out in India all that she elsewhere declares is essential to 
national and individual self-respect. Their faith in her professions 
is shaken, but is not yet destroyed; they are still willing to be 
guided in their building-up of free institutions by the experience of 
the English, but they demand that the building shall proceed. Mow 
is this Vacated class being treated? There is the Press Act, to 
which their consent was gained by a promise that the High Court 
would redress any wrong — a promise shown to bo illusory. This 
Adt is administered harshly against Hindus and Maliomodaos, but 
is a dead letter when Eogli-sh-edited papers stir up hatred against 

Indians There is nothing in all this which borders on 

■edition, which deservedly causes suspicion and distrust. 
Nothing is more dangerous, more disloyal to the Empire, than the 
flouting of this splendid class of patriotic men, and the constant mis- 
representation of their aims and conduct. For the sake of England 
asraxich as for the sake of India, their co o^mration and advice nbonld 
be sought, and welcomed; for tlk* stability of British rule in India 
depends on them.” 

Mrs. Besant has also written an equally forcible article in the 
/)a(7y Chronirlf on the same quo^ition. She has roused the inner- 
moit conscience of the British public by her splendid and brilliant 
advocacy of the Indian cause — for which wo cannot be too grateful. 
Mrs. Ih^sant is delivering a special lecture on “India’s plea forjustioo: 
8hall India be a buttress or a peril to the Empire?” at (Queen’s Hall 
on the t Uk instant. 

Mr. MaxBAH-rL-HAQCK ow “Ikoian N.vtio.vai ism.” 

Mr, Maxhar-uMlaque delivered an address on “ludian National- 
ism'’ at a meeting of the London Indian Asso<'iation at (?axton UaHI^ 
Westminister, on the 80th May, Hr. N. Mehta presiding. 

Mr. Mav.har-ul-Haque, who was received with great euthusiamu, 
said that he had not intended to indulge in public speaking during his 
visit to this oountry, but he had felt unable to resist the temptation 
which the Association had put in his way. He was consoions that 
he had chosen a dilficufl eubjeot. The word Natioualism had some- 
how acquired a sinister moaning in India. The moment an Indian 
called himself a Nationalist, he was apt to be branded as disloyal by 
tho Anglo-Indian Press of the country. (“Shame”.) Still, he was 
shaking ttiat night in a free country, and he proposed to bo both 
blunt and direct in what he had to say. (CheenH.) By Jadian 
.Nationalist he meant an Indian who ]>at the wolFarv! of his country 
dwfore any other oonsideratioa, who longed to neo his mi>therland not 
only self-respecting but respected by other nations, who, when the 
time came, would lie ready for any sacriji'-e. He had not l)een more 
than a few weeks in England, and he whs proud to find his fellow- 
countrymen here and hoped tliat when they rvtmued to their mother- 
land. they wonld lose none of the eutbusiaHin which now animated 
them. Whftt was the obstacle in the way of Nationalism in India ? 
He wielied to blame no one, but tlioy muat blame themselves. The 
wretoliod seotnritinism which was raiU^nt in India — lie did not oore 
whether it was Hindus or Mobamedaaa who were responsible — had 
done mooli to injure the advance of Nationalism. It had been bis 
lot to light sectarianiem all hie life and he would oontinue the struggle 
until bis lost hour. He was not there to opportion blame between 
Hindus and Mobauiedans. In his view they were equally at fault. 
If the history of India for the past fifty years was studied, it would be 
found that it was principally made up of a political see-saw, in whiok 
Hindus and Mobsmedans went alternately up and down. In 1857 
the Mohamedans were in the bad books of the Ooverntneot; then came 
the turn of the Hindus; and, finally, the awakening represented by the 
flongtess movement. It was possible that the Oongiess had. lutt 
made such progress as some wodd wish; and he himsuf wonld like 


to advance mneh more. Bat let them not be angratefal or forgetfidL 
of the fact that when their leaders started the Ooogrees movement, 
India was otherwise without a voice. 

India, he felt, nnderwenc the deepest hamiUatton when tbn 
Mohamedans stood aloof from the movemsat. It was a great 
mistake on their part. As they knew, he had appeared on the 
platforms of both the Googress and the Moslem i League; and 
his sole object in belong! ag to both bodies was to bring 
them together. He felt it to bo the binoden duty of his oominiinity 
to join in the work of uplifting their common motherland. The 
Mohamedans were ntterly mistaken if they thought that they would 
always remain the pampered pets of the Government. He was afraid 
4so that his Hindu friends would fall into the same error, if they 
were not careful. He would apeak plainly. Daring the last two 
years when the Mohamedans had been down upon their luck, he had 
come across those who were jubilant over their misfortunes. 
They must guard against each a falling bock upon the ol\^ 
ways. Why had the two communities any quarrel with each 
other.’ He knew of no substantial reason to account for it. There 
was no question in India — no political qnestion at all events — in which 
the interests of both communities were not equally involved, and with 
regard to which they differed. There was too maoh intemperate 
language on both sides. He remembered an occasion when a great 
leader of the Mohamedan community issued a manifesto in which he 
declared that if special consideration was not shown to Moslem inlereHt^ 
millions of them would turn their backs upon India and emigrate. On 
the other hand, it was common talk among Hindus that the Mohaiae- 
dans were foreigners in India. Such wild talk was greatly to l>e 
deprecated. What Hindus rightly objected to was the separation of 
the two communities. They must unite. If one took a step forward 
the other should take two. As far as he himself was concerned, he 
would much rather be represented on Oouncil by his friend Mr. 
Gokhale than by anyone else. Their interests were practically idim- 
tical. India stood in need of a single organization which would unite 
all Indiana, of whatever caste and creed, to a common bond. A 
straggle was certain to come between the bureaucracy and the lni>aa 
people. It was, unfortunately, the case that on every boroing ques- 
lion there was a marked antagonism between the people and the 
ruling class. Eoglialimen could be found who were sympathetic 
towards ludian aspirations and supported their demands. But, gen- 
erally speaking, from one end oft J ndia to the other, Anglo-lodiaoa 
and Indians were in opposite camps. Every demand was met by an 
immediate negative. And yet there could be no going back. S >mw 
said that it was a mistake to give India natioW edneatioo; but 
oduoation had to come, whether Western or Eastern, and when onen 
education entered, there could only be one result. Equality of troatmeni 
must be insisted upon, and until the ruling class in India niodilied 
their attitude — of which he had little hope — the straggle wonld be 
bitter, and it was not far off. Let Indians, therefore, prepare them- 
selves for it by creating a solid wall of united poblic opinion 
which could uot be brokou. At present there aoemed to be too many 
leaders. No one could foresee how many years it would take to raise 
India to tbe place which she ought to occupy among the natioos of the 
world. But the work would never be aooompliahed without determioa- 
tioo, enthusiasm, and sheer force of character. It required courage 
in these days of Press Law to stand op against injnstice iu India. 
But that was the spirit iu which ho hoped those before him would 
return to their country. He looked forward with coofidenot; to the 
futnre which lay in their hands; and he wished them all success. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. MAZHaa-uL-IlAuuK Entkhtaihbd iir Lohoos. 

Mr. Mazhar-ol-IIaque left London yesterday morning for Paria. 
en for India. On the eve of his departure, he was eotertailked 
at a largely -attended reception by Mr. Zafar Ali Khan at Oaxton l|iall 
on Wednesday afternoon. Among those prreaeot were Princess 8c{|^a 
Hhulcep Singh, Sir Henry Cotton, K. C. S. I., Mr. Hkrine* 
Mr. Samarth, Hr. V. H. Rutherford, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidn, Mrs. ftoy^ 
Col. and Mrs. Warliker, Ool. and Mrs. Bhola Nath, Mr. Khiteia 
Kamaluddiu, Mr. Sarferaz Hoosein, Mr. F. H. Ahmed, Mr. Asaf Ali, 
Mr. Syed Hoosein, Hr. John Pollen, Mr. F. Hugh O’ Donnell, jilrw 
L. S. PersUad, Mr. Jelal Shah, AU Hikmet Nahid Bey, Mr. H. 'W, 
Nevmsoo, Mr. S. H. Swinny, Mr. W. Hunglas Hall, Mr. P<^ak and 
Mr. Sinha. 

The guest of the afternoon was garlanded by Mrs. Bhola Nath, 
which graceful act was supplemented by an eloqu^at tribute to Mr. 
Mazhar-ul-Haque by Mrs. Naidn, Mr. O'Hoahell, Hr, .P^len and the 
host also paid suitaMe tributes to the disinterarted atid honest worik 
which Mr. Mazhar-ol-Haqiie has been doing for several years in Indiu 
and partiottlarly to his persistent efforts in the teeldr of opportion, 
to bring abont the desired unity between the two great comtannitlea 
of India. Mr. Haqne, who i^ke with no little eaoUon, briefty 
returned thanks. The guests diapetaed at 8-80 r, m. 

LkuTURB ON THV “OosPBt or Islam.” 

Mr. Sarferax Hossdn, who has come over to ^is oona^y to bMpi 
the Khwaja Kamaloddia an htsweeioiitfi wc^ie giilaghis 
pabUolebtoreonthe “dloepel ol Islam** at Oatkoa 
Ameer AU 
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|y oontinaatioD of the correspondeoco vrhioh we Imvc had witli the 
Private Secretary to H. IJ. the Lieuteoant- 
Another Unlounded Governor of the Punjab, publish the follow- 
In4>tttatiOD. l<^tter which we nddresHed ou the 25th 

instant to him in reply t<> his letter of the 
20th. If our Buspicion that once more a translator has misled 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer proves to be well founded, we trust Uis 
Honour will make an example cf the miscreant who seems to 
he so determined an enemy of the Press. I'his the Punjab Govern- 
ment owes to its own reputation for tair dealing with its critics. 

“Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your telegraiu of the 
].9Ui ioBtanv and your cocflrmator} letter of the 20th. 

2. As yon may have noticed, I published your telegram in the 
Comrofle of the 20th instant, but your letter was received iiere too 
late for insertion or notice in that issue. 

8. In para. 8 of ray letter of the 17tU instant, I had requested 
you to be good enough to specify on what occasions other than the 
one now alleged the Comrade had published the insinnati'm that the 
Zamitukn was “not likely to receive irppartial trentment from Sir M. 
“O’Dwjei because his aversion to Mr. Zafar AH Kliaii. Editor o.f the 
** Zamindar, goes back to the days ‘when, at bis instance, as British 
** 'Resident at Hyderabad, Mr. Zafar AH Khan's services were 
‘dispensed with by the late Ki:6am on the suspicion of having 
“ 'lampooned Mr. Walker, the Finance Minister.’ " 

4. We are glad to note that, although you have not directly 
stated so, yon have practicidiy withdrawn your previous statement 
that the “insin nation ’ bad “appeared on other occasions” also in the 
'Comrade. 

5. But while withdrawing that htatemeni you have substituted 
another, that the “insinuation" had “appeared also in other papers, ’ 
and In your letter of the 20th you refer us to the issues of the 
Hatnetarti of 25th and 2Cth April and of the Zamindar of the 12th 
May last, which, I understand you f/i mean, are the “other papers’' 
where the “insinuation" had also aptajared beside.s appearing in the 
Comrade of 2nd May. 

8. I am not concerr't^d with what appeared in the Zandndar, 
fetit, being the Proprietor and Editor of the J/amduid as well as of 
the Cmrade, I am very much concerned with what 4['peared in 

that journal. 

7. To the best of my recollection the Huf^-dard liad never 
even alluded to the rumour that Mi . Zafar -\li Khau’^ services had 
beev dispensed with by the late Nizam at the instance of .*<ir Michael 
O'Dwyer; but oo perusing your very definite refererue to two 
fseues of the Humiardt I looked into tlxem v>^^y carefully and my 
jreeoUectioo of it was fully confirmed. 

8. The name of Sir Michael O’Dwyei does not occur even once 
in the two issues referred to by you, nor doe? that of Mr. Zafar AH 
Khan, and naturally there is no alluaion either to t.hcir respt-'otive 
position# at Hyderabad when they were there. In fact, I 
wlso read the next succeeding issue of the Jlaiudnrd, dated 
2fjth April, which concluded the Hamdard'f comments on the 
warning to the Zamindat, and found notfiing even remotely suggest- 
ing the “insinuation," 

9. Under these circumstances I am compelled to request you 
to make your reference still more definite and quote the passage 
where the “iusinuation" alluded to by you is published by the 
Minndard. 

10. Ib the issue of the 25th April, (page 4, column 8), however, 
the following passage occurs 

^ JiWk Uw jr/S \ tjji* ca* 

/ * 


11. This is the only passage in which there is a direct reference 
to the Punjab Government in the course of these articles, snd it may 
be rendered into English as follows: — 

“Keeping in view the attitude hitherto observed by the Punjala 
“Government towards the Zamndar and the treatmeni 
“that has been meted out to it, the idea that it is possible 
“for the Government to show any sympathy towards it or 
“do it a favour appears to bo ridiculous and uuaoceptable." 

12. We have no reason to believe that the above passage cnnld 
have licen in your mind when you suggested that the J/amdard also 
had published the insinuation that the Zamindar “is not likely to 
“receive impartial treatjtaent from Sir M. O’Dwyor because his aver- 
“siou to Mr. Zafar AH Khan, Editor of the 'Zamindar, goes tiaok to 
“the days 'when, at his instance, as Britisli Resident at Hyderabad, 

“ ‘Mr. Zafar AH Khan’s services were dispensed with by the late 
“ ‘Nizam on the suspicion of having lamponed Mr. Walker, the 
“'Finance Minister.’ ’’ But if it was indeed this passage that was ia 
your mind when yon wrongly imputed to the Ilamdard the publica- 
tion of the above insinuaticn, I trust the Hon. Sir Michael O* Dwyer 
will be pleased to take steps to teach a salntary lesson to the official 
who was responsible for misleading him with a grossly luacoiirate 
translation, presuming, of course, that it was on a translation that 
His Honour’s understanding was based, and that it was not his unaided 
judgment that betrayed him into such an imputation against the 
Hamdard. 

18. We have repeatedly invited attention to the evil of undue 
dependence evidently placed by Government on the official translators, 
and in particular we have written at length on the gross 
inaccuracy of the “ Abstract Translation " of the Jiadr article 
on which the order of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer requiring a dejioHit 
of Rs. 8,000 as security from that paper was based. Now 
that we are ourselves a sufferer from this evil we have all the 
more reason to invite His Honour’s attention to the matter. 
We shall be doing bare justice to Sir Michael in believing that he 
is as anxious to avoid l^ing misled by wrong translations as the, 
papers that suffer through them. It is, therfore, in this belief that 
we have taken the liberty of appealing to His Honour to be pleased 
to take such steps as ho thinks fit to teach the translator in this case a 
salutary lesson, 

14, From the foregoing statements yon will be able to see 
that the imputation against the J/amdard contained in your last letter 
has even lees foundation in fact than the imputation against the 
Comrade contained in your first letter, and we hops and trust that 
you will be good enough to withdraw ootli at an early date. 

15. We also trust that you will kindly forward copies of our 
letters to you to the uewsfwipers to whom you have forwarded your 
letter of the l(5th as amended by your letter i)f the 20th. This is 
an act of such obviously bare justice that we foresee no objection or 
reluctance on your part. 

1 am, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Mohamrd Ai.i, 
Editor of the Comrade and the Hamdard,'* 

Wb have received a copy of an appeal by 22 Musslraan gentlemen 
of Behar urging “Brother Moslems "to 
A “ Behar Moslem <5oJBe forward and found a “Behar Moslem 
Association .” ^ ssociation.’’ The promoters of the Association 

think that “ the majority of the Moslem oom- 
munity in Behar <lo not look with satisfaction upou the aims and 
ideals which, perhaps noble in themselves and no doubt fascinating t<> 
the young, form the chief plank in the All-India Moslem League 
platform oratory." They say that the majority of the Moslems in the 
province “ bold that an administration based in India on the linen 
of the self-govemiug colonies may be a blessing: but agitation for 
such ideals is beyond the pale of practical politics in India for some- 
time to oome." They would have, therefore, an Association to 
safeguard Moslem interests, which would keep away from anti-Govem- 
ment agitation and refrain from making “ demands at a time or 
in a manner which might embarrass Government." The promoters 
ot the new “Behar Moslem Association" are at liberty to havo 
their o'wn views about the needs of the Mussalmans of Behar, and 
they may adopt any methods they please to promote the interests of 
their co-veligionists. We would ask them only one question. Are 
they sure that the “policy" they have discovered will not condemn 
them to utter inactivity and impotence from the start ? They want 
to keep away from anti-Government agitation. Will they give us a 
single instance in which the Moslem i^eagnohas wantonly emWked on 
such a course? They will not make a demand that might embarrans , 
Government. Can they think of any oiroamstanoes in which a demand 
from a subject people has not been in some way or other embarrassing to 
those in power? These self-denying ordinances virtnally mean that 
the Mussalmans of Behar should never have a grievance at all, oir 
should refrain from ever adopting the most effectual methods to 
remedy it. We had hoped that time bad passed for such inanities to 
be serionsly preached anywhere in this country. If the Moslem hm- 
gne ideals Me noble in themselves and may sow the seeds of fntnro 
blessings, we (ail to understand what it is in their textor^ that ha* 
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MCttred lb« new hand of “moderate*’* in Behar. The Moslem 
JiMgQe had nerer asked for aelf-govemfoent on colonial lines, 
wmI it has nei^ declared that it could be attained soon and without 
dtToted work and sacrifices by generations of patriotic Indians. Ac- 
cording to the brand-new “moderation” of these gentlemen of Behar 
aoch ideals will never come “within the pale of practical politics,” for 
jwactical rcBuhs have never been the lerious concern of the extemists 
of the “moderation” cult. The world U ' unfortunately in the 
habit of moving on, and the hands of the clock can not be put 
lack by every Bip Van Winkle who wi^kos to find himself out 
of time with his surroundings. Among the signatories to 
the Jlebar manifesto me find tbs name of the Hon. Mr. Qamrul 
lindft. lie seemed to hold quite different views when he asked a 
string of questions relating to the Cawnpore Mosque affair in 
the Imperial l/egislative Council. He would not now think 
of “embarrassing Oovernment.” May we ask to what tliis change 
<of front is due ? 


Thw Pioneer has just lighted on some election irregularities of which 
r a mention has been made in the annual 

The Civic Spirit report cf the Cawnpore municipality, and 

in India. taking this as a convenient te.xt, it delivers a 

mild homily on the neiid of Indians fitting 
tWmaelves before they claitu “a much larger share in the Government 
of this Empire.” It thinks that the civic spirit in India needs much 
fostering, hut is evidently of opinion that Indians cannot yet be trusted 
to do the “ fostering” themselves. It illustrates its conelusion by the 
«X' mplo of children learning to swim. They can not be thrown into 
d«iep water to learn the art themselves lest they be drowned in the 
process. “ Indian local rulers arc at present still kept in the shallow 
waU^r with life-belts round them, and so far very few boards show signs 
of using their limbs in a way that would justify taking them out of their 
dk!*pth.” But are they really free to use tlieir limbs? They have not only 
life-belts round their waints, but veritable u ill-stones round their necks 
* and the freedom of their limbs is carefully controlled by sundry other 
dlevices. Weighted and bound as they are, they (-an have hUlo hope of 
learning to swim till Doomsday, ft is ridiculous to deplore tlie 
absence of the civic spirit in Indian mnnicipHlities because election 
scandals occasionally come to notice. Much graver scandals come to 
light during election campaigns among people whose civic spirit and 
capacity to manage their own affairs are held up to the admiratii u of 
Indians. It is equally absurd tosupposo that in the existing conditions 
of 80 'callcd local self government, munieipalities oiler any 
acope for the development of a strong and healthy civic spirit. 
A municipal oommissionor, who shows a habit cf taking genuine 
and independant interest in civic affairs, is frequently pulled 
np through the leading-strings to his seuaefi and ho spoexlily 
learns bow dangerous it is to take liimself and Ids responsibilit'os 
seriously. A recent incident at a meeting of the Delhi municipality, 
when the Vice-President was subjected to a gratuito.is insult by Major 
Cooke-Youog, I. M. S., a paid otlicial of tho inunioipulity for having 
diared to suggeat economical administration of the department under 
4h6 charge of that official, shows what ri.sks an independent 
nieniWr must be prepared to face, .^gftin, the recent behaviour of 
official chairman of the same luuniclpulity, who in a meeting of 
the committee tore into shreds the report of certain municipal 
oommii^aioners on some urgeni matters relating to mnuicipal 
isjonomy, in road-making shows how far the municipal children” 
in tho capital of I u^ia are allowed to use thtilr limbs” in “shallow 
waters.” To make municipal administration in India something of a 
mality itia absolutely necoasary that men of education and iridcp^mdence 
tdmttld enter the boards in larger numbers. They alone can know 
what tise to make of the “life-beita” end tho “leading-strings” that 
a grandmotherly (loverniucnt has provided fi^r thoir safety. Ja 
the presence of members of this type, the Delhi IJeallh Officer 
would have been sent about his busines.s, and we are sure Mr. Oonnolly, 
the chairman, wonld have brought into use his best set of mauaers 
tostesd of tho worst. But iwtrhaps the Pionetr's conception of civic 
Bpint would not exactly bo like that of such members. 


l)tt. Ajimm Kahma.nt, Vic^•Ocnslil of Jeddah, is evidently the official 
expert engaged in the solution of the Haj 
Hic Hedjaz question. The latest report that ho has fur- 

Pilgrims. nished to the Government on the subject, a 

summarT of which is published elsewhere, gives 
aome measure of his fitness to be entrust^ with a task of such 
^toUuacy and importance. The report deals with the traffic of the year 
1912-lff, when, it is stated, Mecca was infected with cholera. It says 
thi^ from 800 to 1000 pilgrims “are known to have died on one day 
alone.” It further says that “if Indian Moslems decide to come to 
Arabia they must do so without any idea save that of a resolute per- 
formance of religious duty in pursuance of which they must be ready 
to face oeriain haidships and not unlikely death.” We do not know 
if anything could exoe^ the fatuity and presumption of this egregioos 
sraming. Does this consular official, who is apparently * MoMaltnan, 
il^nk tliat Moslem pilgrims go to Mecca for any idea other than *Hhat 
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of a resolute performance of religious duty 7” Most of the pilgrimw 
are poor; in many cases they part cheerfully with their woridly posses- 
sions; they willingly risk their lives and are ready to face the dangers of 
a perilous journey. Do these thousands of devout wmrshippeis, whose 
inner faith lights their path to distant Ka’ba that they may oome nearer 
in worship to their Creator, go there to hunt for safe emoloments or 
conduct an underhand ucrative business? To warn a Mnssalman of the 
danger of death in this conoeetion is a gratuitous insult which this 
Moslem doctor of all men has dared to offer. Had he known Islam and 
the spirit that moves the thousands of Mussalraans who annually go 
to the holy places, he wonld have refrained from uttering a warning 
that every Mussalraan wonld resent. To quote Iqbal; 

^ ^ ^ jt ^ 

JaI ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Vico- Consul recommends the system of corapnlsory return-tickets 
to obviate the problem of ‘ pauper pilgrims.” We have already 
said more than once that such a system will not meet the needs 
of the situation and in any case it would never be acceptable to 
Mussalmans. Wc trust the Government wonld avoid all such 
actions a.s aro sure to create misunderstandings and may pos- 
sibly lead to nude^iruble consequences. We are awaiting the 
publication of the results of tho Oovernment inquiry into the Haj 
question, and may only hope at present that no decision will bo taken on 
the basis of ti e repwi t of a Vice-Consul who happens to l>e a Mnssalman, 
hut has apparently no knowledge either of Moslem feelings or of 
the requirements of Iledjaz pilgrims. He was thanked confidentially 
by Sir Edward (frey last year for unknown services. Now he 
has been made a Klian Bahadur by the Indian Government. Is it 
heeausi* Ida peculiar interest in the Haj question and his views on the 
subject liave met with official approval ? 


Thk Honours l.ist of -I'nd .Tune is more than usually a featureless 
document, and contains few distinctions that 
Honours. “re lik/ly to excite public interest. The 

Statesman' » lament over the Government’s 
habit of mainly decorating its offioials on each occasions is a tame 
echo of the gem rnl public feefing in rndi.a, which is at least as old 
as the habit, itself. The Statesman s chief concern, however, is to 
pres.s i bo claims of the non-official Europeans of Calcutta for official 
recognition. Witli a wider outlook it could not have failed to be 
impressed with t lie systematic ignoring in this res{>ect of ino 5 t of 
the Indian public men wiio enjoy the respect and confidence of the 
oonntrv and aro sjieijding their lives in its service. Bot this is an old 
complaint, and we need not think tho Indian Honours Lists have 
now much power h ft in them to surprise anybody by the extent of 
thoir omissions. They are no hotter than they are generally expected 
to ho, and one tccis genuine consolation after one has run through 
a List without meeting many “sins of counnisrion.” The latest 
bonour-s, however, contain certain names which cannot bo passed over 
without some notice. Among the newly created Khan Bahadurs 


there may be many poisons who have div-^e; ved their titles by useful 
services to the State, but wu will be d.-lightcd to know what »ertnce» 
have earned for 31. Mohamed Ali Khan, retired Deputy Collector 
of Cawnpore, his Khan Ihihodurship. This gentleman aot^^uired some 
notoriety during the Cawnpore mosque troubles and the local 
Mussahnaus viewed his conduct with considerable nustrust. Theiw 
wore strong inmours. which gained ranch credence at the time, that 
his agont.s were the authors of letters received by the 
of the mosque urging tliem to accejit the plot of land offer- 
ed by the Government iu oorufienHation for the portion pf 
mosque that was demolished, because otherwise tha plot in ques- 
tion Would be acquired iiy tho Hindus for their teiupU*. '^’’kether 
the retired Deputy Collector and Hon. Magistrate had any Kkad In 
the game we can not positively say, but it is cert.ain that’ his iititade 
aroused the strong suspicions of the Mussalmaus, and he ba#; nSrer 
enjoyeii their confidence. In any case we would like to know vrhai 
new eorvices have been rendered by this old official of GoveriAment, 
who retired on a pension some years ago and whose serrioeh wwe not 
considered worthy of a Khan Bahadurtuliip even on Uid eve of Ida 
retirement. Similarly the gift of a Khan Sahibsbip to the present 
Tabsildar of Cawnpore is a reward for, services about the natoire of 
which considerable curiosity is bound to bg felt. More Muasalmana 
rejoice perhaps in tlie “title of Sardar Saheb ^bnfhrred , on Mx^ 
Gaada Singh the Cawnpore Jailor wbopa humanity totted Mm 
accused iu the Mosque Case de^ly. Another ^ jBkhn- 

dursbip, that gives one food for redectioii, is that conferred bn Br# 
Abdor Rahman of Jeddah fame, whose Viee-Oottsulnr exploits Mna 
noted elsewhere. Frankly, the Multolwan pnblle will hate 
considerably revise its notions of public service before It understiHlidlif 
the true inwardness of the merito (J these gentlemen. If the^^^ 
sertants of the public are not deserring of fflnerona riffog- 

niUhn, one can hardly see the nropriett nf honouring saeb 


officials whose oonduet has often mten rise to vridflgpreadi mtfia iisi4 y eil«‘: 
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Wb warn the C. I. 13. that a terrible conspiracy is being hatched at* 
Delhi under the very nose of the police the 
Another “Plot-" members of which are exceedingly numerous 

and fairly well oiT. A sinister feature of (he 
inovemont is that all coinniunities are adequately represented. The 
object of the eonsjiiratv^rs is clearly homicidal, and so hold have they 
grown that they have thrown off all BccrcK’y and openly announce 
their murderous intent. In fact, the sentence beginning with: 
**The man I v»ant to kill”, is a sort of pa8.sword of the Society. lint 
they do not name the object of their hatred. They generally describe 
him. and lie seems to be the miscreant wlio cuts off electric power 
that Works their fans at odd intervals every day. As a rule it is some - 
where about two in the afternoon, when they have just begun to enjoy 
their seista, or later when they have just coiuo out of the batli and are 
dressing to go <iut or dicsting for dinner. It is ruiuonred that Mr. 
(griffin, the Manager of the Klectric Tranvways (hunpany, which is res- 
ponsible for this playfulness, was so often tempted to join this liomi* 
oidal movement himself that lie betook himself to Sunla to keep half the 
Himalayan range between himself and tempiation. lint such .seif control 
in not within (he power of all. Mr. GrilUu's company gets iia dues just 
the same and probably ho gets, be.-^ides his regular salary, a g->od 
loand sum as a bonus at the end of the year, lint the other woidd- 
be homicides pay for the power a.s well as for the playfulness 
of the Company’s men, or machines, or whoever, or whatever it be that 
cuts </ff the power and h av s the fans in the oeiluig like so many wtat»(e 
aeroplanes on a small scale. And the rate is ruinou.s. In Calcutta the 
oowpany chnvge.s Ki.x annas a unit for liglit and three annas a unit for 
fans. But in Utdhi, wit h its “salul'rions climate <liiring seven months 
of the year” and its h — lldiiring t;ie other five, the Electric Tram- 
ways Company charges six annas a unit for fans as well. This 
iff just the way to tempt people to commit murder. Wo must, frankly 
tell tlie (company’s nianagemont that if they insist on being nasty, 
they shall at least be clicafi. 


A counRaiTiNnKNr whose deep inlerest in, ainl wide study of, 
Indian history arc woll-linown. refets 
Auraagzeb and the 5a/( to «n epi.sode recorded by Munucci 
which throvVs light on the altitude 
of Aurangzcb towards thiit ^ ancient Hindu institnii)n, 

the Sat{. Some tdinmiclers, moved by liatrcd and l>igi*try, 
have depicted Anrangzoi) as a religious /c.alot cii •arrio ! . 

throughout his reig.u a s’ystcniatit! persec!»tion of Hindus. The 
falsehoods of history have, by facile and frequent repetition, o ome 
to be accepted as verified Htateraent.s of fnct.t, and the chiknic»cr 
of one of the enligJP.ened and just rulers and (iurnest re- 

formers o^ hi.s times ha.s'^ii Mil bcc i revenbul in its true ligb.;. to 
the driven, crcdnloi. : and r.ncriti<al g';i'icrati..M s of rnodern India. 
If one conld freely detaeb himself from the prejudices and brief, 
noisy faction cries of the day and try ti> st.o Aurtingzt*'..- as he 
actually was apart from the monstron.^i mytlo. that hn^o grown up 
roundnisnamcir.htertimos.it would not '•o dithcult to Koe (ho 
greatest of the Great Moguls in his vu'.t Htedum us .i mao and a 
oon.soions of (lis vast burdeii, of the orovfiug distemper of the 
ago, bracing hiniaelf up, al.mo and withoi t any hope of (iruJiug men 
of equal re-olntion and foresight to help hi n, to pu!i a great empire 
together and strengtheT- its roundauonc by inspiring the ruling 
wl»MS and the people «iii<o with a sen.-^e oi duty, by social puriHca- 
tioo. by defining civil rights and ensining justice. The ii,.;idcnt re- 
corded by Manncci relates to a case of .S' it/ wiiich ultimately 
l«d Aurarigzeb to issue an edict t< taliy prohdming the t ractice. 
It was not un act of a higot, 'oui of a hniwino iiihr who 
i>on]d not bnt be tnovod by the horror of such a social prac- 
tice. The episode related liy Manncci is as follows . — '‘During 
“‘my stay In Agra 1 went one day to make an excursion lute 
“tlie country on horseback, va the ;;-iuipany of a young Armeuian. 
•*We came where a Hindu woman had begun to r.iovo round her pyre, 
••which was already blaming; she retted her eyes on .is, as if she 
“ajvpealed to us for help. The Armenian risked if I would join him in 
•‘saving the woman from death. 1 said 1 'vonld. Sei/.imr our swords, and 
*‘our servants doing the same, we charged our horses into the midst 
“of (he crowd looking on, ahoiUing ‘.Mata, Mata!’ f‘kill, kill!’), whore- 
••ftt the Brahmans, being frighlencd, all cook to (light and left tho 
“woman uogoarded. The Armenian laid hold of her, and making her 
••mount behirid him, carried Ivjr off. Subsequently, Imving had her 
“baptised, he married her. When 1 passed through Surat I found her 
“living there with her son, and she returned me many thanks for tho 
“benefit done to her. When the King returned from Kashmir, the 
“Brahmans went to complain that the soldiers did not allow women 
“to be burnt, in accordance with their customs. The King issued 
“an order that in all landa under Mogul control never again should 
“the officials allow a woman to be burnt. Thik order endures to this 
••day.” As onr correspondent says, Manacpi is not an historian of 
Any merit, but he was a confirmed hater of i)^tirangzeb and it is, there- 
fore, something to find him noticing Aurangzeb’s action in this ins- 
tanoe with evident satisfaction. 


The Comrade. 


Aligarh and its Present Official Patron. 

Wh read in the Tribune of the Udth iuhtant that His Honour tho 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces will visit Aligarh from 
July 16th to 18th as Patron of the Aligarh College to discuss with 
tho Trustees ‘•complications which have recently arisen regarding 
the Shiah Sunni (juestion,” and Government’s special building grant. 

So far as the Government’s grant is concerned, it may perhaps be 
useful to mention that His Honour had recently deputed Mr. Gnskell, 
a IL P. officinl, to examine tho tinances of the t.'ollcge — a proceeding 
that has never had a precedent — before porniiLting the (k)llege to avail 
itself of tho Governineut’s special grant allotted to it as long 
as tliroo years ago fur constructing a new school building. We 
should have thought that tho ofliciiil deputed by His Honour wonld 
have 8iitisfi»’d bim that there was no harm in permitting the College 
to draw that money ; hut -it wonld now scorn that Ilis Honour must 
himself tnko (iio trouble of coming over to Aligarh and discussing tho 
matter with tho 'J'rnsteos. 

We Hliiill discuss tho Budget Estimatoa of the College for the year 
1911 If) in some detail in a subsequent issue. Bnt wo may mention 
boro that tho actiml revenue during tho year I9l8-14wa8 Rs. 2,40,844* 
while tho actual exponditnro was Rs. resulting in a deficit 

of Rs. ir),2!)l. But it aliould be noted that last year the Colleg * 
had budgeted for a tlefieit of Rn. 14,478, and that if three anniH^ 
grants of Rs. 10,000, Rs. (I.OOO and Rs. 1,200 of H.H, tho Aga Kha*^) 
tho Ivhairpnr State, and M.-tssrs. .lainiil Brotht?rH respectively, b «d 
heea pa d in when duo, there wonld havo betm a snmll surplus instead 
of u fiefioit. Kor the cnrr..Uit year the Honorary iSecrotary, who has 
laboured iueessanlly at financial reform and deserves tho genuine 
gratitude of all interested in tho Aligarh College, estimates Uie 
revonne at lift. 2.98,-68 and tho expenditure at Rs. 2,88,260, There 
will thus be a surplus of ten thousand rupees ns against a deficit of 
fifteen thousand rupees last year. It f.i, however, true that the estimated 
surplus i.s duo to *h'.) expected payment witliiu tho year of arrears 
of various grants some of wliieh we havo mentioned above, and 
that it) reality the revonne proper of tho year will be short of the 
jco*.' c.xpciad.liire by some fifteoii thousand rupees. 

This is by no ui uius a eatisfactory state of affairs; bnt tliose* 
“ friends of Aligarh ” win. offer it (heir advice in season and out 
of 8-oason nuisl console tliornselvcs with the reflection that this 
unhappy result is the direct outcome of their persuading the Secretary ' 
of Slate to uiiiiGuuee through the Government of India his so-called 
final decision j uixuit tlie Moslem fiiiivcrsity two years ago. The Uni- 
vereitv projeet had thrown tho daily increasing neod.s of the College 
into the backgroiiiid; but tho Trustees had found ample oornpeusation 
for this lom[)orary emhairas.sment in the hope and belief that in 
a year or two the College would bl 'fesoin forth into a University 
with an income of live lakhs. Well, th.j fjiiiversity is not yet within 
sight, and if you go to a Mnssultna'i to get even a small cont- 
ri!*utl<tii fo.- the College, you hear some very nasty things even if 
you escipe battery ami assault. 

Blit i,i it kind of G .verument to inflict on the College the further 
injury <4 wjthiioldiug grants allotted more than three years ago on 
the, plea that tli,* fimmccs of the College are not as flourishing as 
they should bo? Well may the Trustees say: “Thou, too, 0, Brutus!” 
But peririps this was ouiy to be expected when proposals had boon 
put forward, th-jugh Iiappily in vain, for closing the College for a year 
and stopping the Government grant because some Trustees of the 
Oolleg:i had nut approved of tho Cawnpore Sacrilege about ibis time 
last year. 

Well, we think the Mnssalraans can dispense with doles so 
grudgingly given, though we claim the grants of the Government* 
ai! the partrinmny of the people, rather than as iargess doled out by* 
official almoners. Let the Government tell the Mu.s.salmans plainly 
emmgh that, they need expect noiiiirig from it so long as they grieve 
Qver dcmoli.shed mosques, and wo are certain that money will be found 
by those who hold their mosques us sacred not only to re-build their 
mosques but also to erect school.* and colleges. 

There is one Mussalman, however, wliose disillusionment must by 
now be complete, and that is the Htmorary Secretary of the College. 
This is no time for mnumi recriminations but for solidarity and 
co-'’pertttiou. The Mmssalranus in general and tho 'rinstees in 
particular must offer unstinted support to him, for we feel sure he 
needs it and wonld be genuinely grateful fur it. He conld ne^er 
have expected that within the short space of a year tho whirligig of 
time would tiring him face to face with such difliculties, most of them 
as.sisted if not created by the very {leople to win whoso support be 
had come into conflict with the public opinion of his community. 

But tho financial embarrassment of the Honorary Secretary U aa 
nothing compared with tho embarrassment due to the new sectariAn- 
iam with which he has to deal. We have already had to refer 
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to this new dilti^ nltj inoro than once, bnt wo liave preferred to 
offer no opinion on the tnerita of the question for the simple 
reason tliat Iho TriiMteeH still have the matter in hand. As we 
poinU^d out in <>nr issue of 2Mrd May, a suh committee consisting 
of three Shiah and three Sunni Trustees has been appointed hy the 
TruHtces to go into the mutter most thorough-Vy, and wo still helievo 
Uiat the Moslem jjublic would do well to reiiorve its (lommont till 
the TruHlees have formulated their own sohation of the {irohlern. 
There would then he time enough to <;ril^;ise, aud the (triticism 
ifi then likely to he hoth informed and urfefnl. Our appeal to the 
Massttlmans that their good-sense will \)6 fully ocpial to the delicate 
nature of the work which the, Tnislces have in liand has so far hoen 
amply rcNjjOuded to, and we trust the same response will (lontintie 
to he made hereafter when the difliciiUies of Trustees have every 
appeurauco of increasing. 

The question, we may exjilain, arose out oi' a pan)phlet 
prepared and circulated hy tho Secretary of the Shiah Con- 
fercuce some three years ago, >u which he had set forth 
complaints under vaiifuis heads about arrnngeimuits alleged t<ihe pn*ju- 
dicial to they' Shiah students and Shiah uuimherH of the stuiT. Most 
of the Trustees ol the (JoUege wlio had received this pamjihlct 
Were of opinion that no notice should l)e taken of it, liecause in 
their opinion it betrayed a spirit of dissetision to he ercuted hy 
moans of preposterous demands likely to give rise to had blood 
between the two great sects of the Mus.sulmanH, rather than a 

dcaire for unity to he maintained by moaijM of removing all causes 
of Hccturian friction. Others, however, held that wlituieNer 
complaints about College urrangemouls wore seri(uisly brought 
to the notice of the d’ruHtec.s, it was their duty t() look into them 
ana to dispose of them according to the result of their inquiries. 
The Shiali Conforenoo was a body of recent origin, and, so far as 
outsiders could judge, a strong body of educated Sliiah opinion, 
more than usually independent of Shiah theologians in judgment, 
had appeared to show coiisidorable distrust (d this body. IJiit what 
would have passed in a Shiah as independence of judgment might 
potsibly have been condemned in a Sunni as sectarian prejudice, 
and w'o think tlnit the Trustees were right to be persuaded by 
u minority of theirs which included Sunnis as well as Shiahs that 
the comjdaints set forth in the pamphlet of the Secretary of tl.o 
Shiah (’onferauce should he examined and reported upon to the 
Hoard of Tnifctees. A suh'CommitUe, consisting of INawub Naseer 
‘Husain Khan Sahib AAya/, Mir Asldq Ali Suheli, Kliuliu Syod 
Hamid Husain Saheb, Sahob/.ada Aftab Ahmad Khan Saheb, 
Mnulvi Habib-ur>]tahman Khan Sahob Shirwaiii, and Mr. Moliamed 
* Ali, was therefore aiquuntoJ in the Budget Meeting of the Trustees 
last year, aud jqiparently mot witlt the at/pn.-vul of both the Shiah 
and the Siinni nieml>ers td tlie ihiard who had voted on the iiKdioii. 

It is a matter o! deep regret to u.-i and mubt I'O ;»■* to tlie entire. 
Moslem community that, no meeting of this suI) con.mituie Ims ^et been 
hold, h'irst of all two uunnhers of tlio suh commiltec, Nawub Naseer 
iluKain Ixhan Saheb Khijnl and Mr. .Mohamed Ali wore out of 
India for a time. But when on their return a did(' was fixed in 
January this year, Mir Ashlq Ali SaheL resigned on account 
of old age. His plaoii wus lillcd by the I'leotiou of Miijov Syed 
Hasan Bilgrami, and a date was tixed in March last for file (iij.t 
meeting. This time Khslifa Syod Hamid Husain .Sahob resigned on 
the ground of (he exigencies of his borvioe, anti on the initiati\eof the 
Honorary Secretaiy of t’.i® Trostee.s, Nawub I'ateh Ali Ixluui Saheb 
Qr./ilba.sli was ajipoinlf'd to (ill the viuariC.y with his (.wn previous 
consent. 

After t'nis a date Wins .‘ixed in .\p>ril last for the meeting, tun 
in the meantime a mo.st reg’ettatuo incident occuted iu (he t '.iHoge. 
On the (■fnhlavt a meeting wa^ held there, which wa.s «tl- 
dressed hy Maulana Syed Sibt i- 1 htsau Saheh, .t wdl-known and 
gifted Shiah divine. At xu.ieti'ing that laii fnun the sjieakcr, 
which i.s .alleged to have had i "Uie rclereuee to the e(»mparativo 
nieritft f»r the Imams Mi the Sbi.ali hiei;»rcliy .lud others, a matter on 
vvliioh dilTv'cnces of opinion do jwe\iul between tlie two scets, the 
Smmi Head (Jetk of the I'lineipai h; aUeged to fiave left the Hal) 
with an insulting refereti, (» (o the reverend rj eiker. t,)u (he following 
Friday in tlie eour.so of his SOI u)on niicr the h<u vice, Maulana Syed 
Sul.'iiiman Ashraf Saheb. (he Sunni teacher o’ divinity and ; readier in 
the College, is alleged to have dealt with improper asperity with the 
abovenientioned remark of ManlauR Syed Siiit-i- Hasan Saheh. This 
incident was instantiy dealt with by the Trustees rc.'ident at Aligarh, 
and we under. stand that so far as the Shiah slndents aud resident Trua- 
U'es were concerned llto incident was closed ftflerthe cxphvnatii'ns and 
v*ry proper expressions of regret by the Sunni preivchor and Head Clerk. 

Probably in igm ranee of this sotllenicnt, Nawab Syed Naseer 
Husain Khan Sahel) /lyu/, a Shiah gentleman with whom no one 
who knows him would as.sociate /iny sectarian bias, expressed a 
desire to resign his membership of (he fiub-commitleo for the for- 
mation of wiiioh he had himself moved the Trustees, unless one of 
the two alleged Sunni delinquent.g was 8usj)ended and the ether 
dismissed. Ou learning this the Honorary Secretary, very rightly 
we think, pressed the Nuwab Sahob not to resign, but to visit Aligarh 


and to acquaint himself with the real facta of the cage, and reqnefr- 
ted him in no ease to mix up with the inquiry into a aeriea of 
complainta of a more permanent nature his natural reaentment 
on hearing allegations about an isolated incident however grave. 
Nawab Naseer Husain Khan Saheb visited Aligarh, and on the 12tb 
April as many as 17 Trustees, including the Hon. Justice Hasan 
imam, met and considered the question. We are happy to note that 
perfect unanimity prevailed, and with the consent of Nawab Naseer 
Husain Khan 8aheb the 1 Ith of May and following dates were 
fixed for the meeting of the sub-committee. 

But it the Trustoos lielioved that at last there was nothing more 
between this decision and the inquiry of tl e sub-committee, they 
were doomed to an early disappointment. Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Saheb 
Qazilhafih was informed of the date of the meeting along with other 
meuiber> of the sub-conimitlee, but failing to get an acknowledgment 
of this intimation, the Honorary Secretary repeatedly telegrap»hed ^ 
Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Saheb, aud when on his return from Hampnr 
he stayed at Aligarh for (he clay, he was informed by the 
Honorary Secretary personally also. Even on this he only 
promised to communicate his decision anbseqiicntly by letter. 
Finally, Majo? Sjed Hasan Bilgiami was rpqno.stod to obtain 
his decision by c irresporidiug with him, ami succeeded in doing so. 
'I’lio Nawab Saheb (ix.?d the “J.'ith and 2(it}i May for meetings of 
the sub committtee iu a letter which he wrote to Major Bilgrami on 
the Ist of May. But in a letter addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
two days later he for the first time re-opened the whole question, 
and it is necessary that we should refer in detail to his new demands. 

His first demand was for a fiesli inquiry into (he Chihlam incident 
and the p<i!ii.shment of the delinquents as a condition precedent of his 
participation in the Hiib-commiltceV inquiry. His second demand wa.s tho 
appointment of a fresh ^nb-con)mittee the Sluah members of which, whe- 
ther 'rmstces or not, were to l>e only tliose whom the Shiah IJlama were 
to accept. This was to be presided over, be it noted, by a non-Moslem 
V'isitor of the College or by its Official Patron. But if these proposals 
were not acceptable, the Nawab Saheb said that he would work on the 
Hub-conimittec already appointed by the Trustees, provided that the 
numbers of Sliiahs and Sunni; should be equal — which, in the 
llgl'.t of existing facts, wo oan only interpret as a disapproval of the 
Honorary Secretary’s rnemhershi of the sub-committea ex-officio^ 
f»n the ground that be would he' the fourth Sunni as compared with 
only thvee Shiahs — and provided that guarantees were given that the 
Board oi I'l ustvc.s ‘on which there was a majority of (Sunnis’’ would 
accept the reconimeudations of the sub- committee. 

it is indeed regrettable that a Trustee who had oppo.sed every reform 
in the (kinstitution of tlie Trustees and had thus repeatedly expressed 
hiscontidonce in theexisting Board of MViiste^ should .so readliy denounce 
it now as a body of narrow-minded and pie^diced sectaruuis who could 
not. he trusted to do ju.slico to the recommendations of a snb-commr ttee 
.appointed by themselves. But what sliall we say of a Trus(.oe who al'owB 
a sub-committee to be uppoinleJ, and probably votes for it, con- 
sents to hi.s candidature for u vacancy ou tliat sub- committee, and more 
than a montli afterwards turns round aud for the first time suggesta 
drastic changes iu the princij lcs underlying the formation of that snh- 
comiuittee, and endeavouvs to set up a string of conditi.iris precerlent 
to his working on it each more staggeiing than the other.^ What 
is v.iiolly unpardonable is that wlieu the Honorary Secretary replied 
at length to tins coromtir.icatiou, explaining in a courteous fetter 
how impossible it was for /i/rn to alter the decision of the 
Trustees arrived at iu oue of their formal raecting#, th(» 
Nawab (^tazilbash did not even condescend to acknowledge 
Lin letter, nor eveu his express telegraphic message request- 
ing him to intimate whether ho would participate iu the inqutriM 
of the !<uh-coinmittee. on the date which he h.ad himself .suggested 
A l(»t of malicious uo.iscnso (las been uttered ere this about th© 
I'rrev'Terice of young Mux.s.ilinaus lowurd.s their cklers. W'ell, 
have coitic across tar greater irreverence on the part of the eiders 
tov\'ard.s each other and th 'ir seniors, tlio real patriarclns of the 
comniunity, and when (ho official mentors of the “young hotheads”* 
next discourse very solemnly on the duties of the young and tl |0 
respect and sujiport due to the Honorary Secretary of the College, tt 
is not unlikely that some of the young p-eople preached to would ask |f 
Nttvvah Fateh .^li Khan Saheb Qazilbash is to bo regarded by theai 
as an exemplar in good manners and discipline as well as iu tho 
noble art of “offering prayers for his grandfather’s soul on the 
confectionor’s shop.” 

\V”o have given all these unsavoury details Because we are 
afraid that it would not be possible to understand the drift of thiugw 
without ttu intimate acquaintance with them. Nawab. Fateh Alt 
Khan Saheb, who is not only a Lahore grandee, but also a considerahltt 
landlord in Oodb, had been peregrinating a great deal in the IJoitod 
Proviuccrt in March and April, and, among other places, Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Kampur were visited hy him before his letter to tbtt 
Honorary Secrolaiy of the College with its staggering suggcstioiMi 
was evolved. If it is true, as the yWiiinc slates, possibly on the 
authority of the liahore Nawab himself, that His Honour glr Jamjps 
Mostou's projected visit to Aligarh is iu oonnection with the so-oall^ 
‘ Shiah- Sunni compUcations' of the CoUege, then it is certiuo that thft 
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aaggeslion of Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Sa]\cb that a nou-Mosleni 
Visitor of Uie College or iU Official Patron should preside over the 
Shiah-Sunni sun-comuatte, has borne frilt by IJis Ilonuui’s practical 
acceptance of it in spite of the fact that it has had no chance yet of being 
considered by the Trustees tbeuiselves. Nay, srtnio people may even 
suspect that the Nawah Sahob’s suggestion itself had been inspired. 

Now that it is announced in the papers that Mis Honour Sir. James 
Mestou is visiting Aligarh to discuss this (picstion with the Trustees, 
the thought that is uppermost in one’s mind is the one so well 
expressed in a (jnostion by the Poet : 

(If the counsellor condescends to visit us, our eyes and hearts 
must carpet his path. Hut some one mutst explain this much: What 
will ho counsel ?) Mis Honour is a staunch Christian and it is not 
nn!i4cely that he Ci 'ild preside over a (’liurch Conl.'ienee, organise a 
'Mission or manage a diocese with as much ease as l:c administers u 
Province of India. Hut in the Cuwnpore Mo'j.jne affair we fuire pain 
fully realised how little His Honour knows aoout Mfjslem div-niiy. 
and if the settlement of sectarian difficulties den. ands an intimate 
acquaintance with the heliebs ef the soets eoneerned. tlie intervention 
of His Honour S'r James Mestou will clearly not do. 

It may, however, lie said that his want of sm li intimate acquain- 
tance is bis cliicf merit, as that wmild argue unquestionable iuiparlia- 
lity. But we submit tb.it that does n it necessarily follow, and even 
if it (hd, the (luestion still remaims : Have the M u.‘>sulmans come, to 
that stage of incapacity to settle tlieir religious dillereneeH tluMusclveH 
that a non . Modern must be brought i u to mabe peace between tbeui? 
V'/bat has happened to 8Ug:;ost tout the roUvions of t,lic Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are so bad that they ranriot put their beads together and 
settle the matter among themselves? 

Whut ha3 really hajiporicd has gone to make the path of 
such settlements far ea.sier then before. Mducation has always 
tended to defacatc sectarian prejudices, and in recent years 
tlioy wore so thin that one could have sal dy ignored them. 
When the integrity and independence oi Persia were being 
I’ureatcned by England and Hussia, Sunnis vied with Shiah, in 
India to save that kingdom of splendid memories. WTien the 
Turkish Governmeut was alleged to harliour d<!signs on th(. tr"a.^atc8 
of Kerbala and Najaf, even though h/r providing evliiciJiorial faeililios 
and improving the sanitation of tliOKO cacced place.s, ounnis were 
as anxious as the Sioahs to dissuade the Turks from touciiing tficse 
treasures without the full and willing consent of Rhiahs. Similarly. 
ev:^r since the ir<jnble.s of tiie Tniks (.oninienced, Slii.ihs vied witli 
Sunnis in protcftiug against Enropeaii .and Cbii.sLl ui uggre.s.siou and 
;n a.o i;.*‘ii)g tl'C war sulYerors* Again, v hen (!i< tlawnpore Mosque 
affe.'r occurred, Shi.-Jift ami Sunnis were oqi.ally exnsjieral.'d. and 
it is h'.guiljcant of ilu- spirit of the t’liie.s tliat be numc.s of a Shiah 
Taluqdar and a Sunni ‘Ainu were obl.dly ass loia.cJ wi'li the M.o.dcni 
agitation .against tl.e high- linudeduess unJ ••rueliy c.xl ibited i^y 
the oniciais at Cu'vnp)oro, No' wa.s it. a iMoarongle.'-is co im i Icnce 
that o» ti.o two Mns.snlmanh that went co tluglund as .Moslem 
deicgat'.r-\ one was a Shiah arol the other u Sut)ni. The sam * 
.solidarity of Mns.-almans hu? been uvid(‘i,i, it. the v.uy in obn-h 
vSunniH hn'-e in recent years proved t''ei.‘ comi lence In sucli leaders 
of .M<j8l''m opinion as H H. tiic .Ag^ Is hut,, the Hon. Sir Ali 
Imuui, tlic Hon. o'usiicc Hu, tan Ituan., the l. in tiu' itaju Ssbcl) 
.'if Mabuaiuciiifind, Naww!- imad-ul- Mii'.k Hil.;r i.ui,. Mm Higt-t Hon. 
Sycil Ameer Ali, Major Syed Hasan Hilgrami a ml Mr. Syed Waxir 
Hasan, all of whom are Shiah gcntKvnen. It Is no cxag-gcruMon to say 
that at no lime have the ritlutioiis .-f Surinis and Sii’a'uciu India, been 
more truly Isla'uie, and thereiore, itrotbei'y, than they ar * to (b»y. 
And yet vvliHt lias never uiicb Imp peat d in (he coci.se of Me* hist forty 
years, during witteb Aligarh iotiS ^’cen the cno iK.pe of Islamic 
boi'ldftiity, is, if we car. (leh’e vc tlu* 'fpi.jt tn tiic papers, uew going tt* 
hnppeji, aull the uou-Mo«iem i'a'.i-.in ol ti e (jollegt' dccms it iieccssp.iy 
lo ad as the dt’H'i i .i- n-ai fnnu ami eetfic. seet.irian (li.-tpatcs ai Al’garii. 
Leavi)>g hftide tfio (pjostious wheMier His llon .Ui- has the authority 
to intei fere, an-l ibe ability to assist liie M nssalMiaus .tut of what- 
ever secUrian dinit’ulty that may e\i.sL, we say, and we say it 

as empbatieally as we kn iW iiow, ibat H' iittiiour's actum would 
have ali the ap'pearance of .a grtjss and an uudeserved insult 
not only to the Tru.st.x‘si el the Gollege l)ut to the Mos- 

lem community itself. It the Mussalnians are reaiiy incafiable of 
settling au'-’h questions without oilicial meddling, then the time has 
come, not for Hir James ,Metsi<m to recommend the closiiig (,f 

Aligarh for a year, but for the Mussalmans to close it for ever. 
The College gates ma:it be shut and the following legend should be 
inscribed thereon as the epiiapli of a thousand aspiratii ns and dreams. 

(Oh the many hopes that have turned ihto dust!) 

We have no desire to prejudge the d^auds of a class of 
Shiah gentlemen • who eMlI control the Sldah Conference, hut 
, 7 ?e trust vrrf shall be permitted ti> meutioh just a few to enable 
our readers to judge qvhat it is that^ has merited so muclj 

.jufficiftl attention. When Sir Syed Ahmad Khan^ optimist of 


optimists, bad felt coitipcllcd to capitulate to the demand.'? of 
the prescMit aud construct at his College two mosijues, one for 
the Shiahs and another for tbo Sunnis, it was his Shiah friend and co- 
adjutor, Ivhalifa Mohamod Hasan, who demanded his surremlor to 
the deserts of the past and the claims of the fuUiro. Islam was ono 
and indivi.sibto as the rrophcl of Ishim had {>roached it, and those 
wild shared oiic Allah, one I’rophet, one Ka'ba and one Quran could 
u<it think of two Mosques, one for Shiah and another tor Sunni 
worship. This i.s not a grandmothers’ tale of the ‘splendid past” of 
the Mu.ssalmans, but a living tradition at Aligrah f . ' . and 
howsoever keenly the Shiah and Suuui students may^ believe 
in tin ir own interpretation of those minor points which have evolved 
two sectarian labels, not tme of thorn to our knowledge haa 
desired to see at Aligarh a separation that does not exist at the 
Ka’ba and that did not exist when Syed Ahmad Kiian and Khaliia 
Moliamcd Ha-.an built up the m(is(|ue of the College. We do not mini- 
mise Ibe ditliculties of siu'li unity, Imt we stand on the firm ground of 
past achievement. Wc now ask those who have so often differed from 
the views of their co-religionists in order to phrase tlieir official 
ftainms. where i.s now their hoisted adherence ti lbe*principleti 
and policy of Sir Syed .Mimad Khan ? And we appeal to their 
community to Icnnind from its .Sbafis. Shaikh Alid’illabs and 
AhJiir lianfs whether they still pn-tond to follow Sir Syed .'\hiuad 
Klian. Eet each of them now explain bis position. 

A mere recital of a few more demands would, we think, suffice. 
Four (-f them run as follows ; — 

“(1) 'rim office licarers and managers of the College 
“ H.'id all its departi'iems, wludl.cr honorary or paid, should be taken 
“from the two sects in e(pnil proj.nriions, and such offices as can be 
lu'ld iinly by a single individn.-.i sbonld I'C tilled alternately liy SbiahR 
“ and Sunnis. 

“ (:?) Shiahs should (ill ac imic.y seats on tlio Hoard of 'rrusteea 
“ MS Sunnis. 

•* (■;>) Salaries and otlnu' emoluments (of Shiahs) should lie equal 
“(to tlioseoi SiinniM) and Shiah eniployd's idiould receive proportionaf 
“ increme tils (or pronuitions). 

“(!) hi scholarships (or uo'.ifut) Shiahs should receive an 
•‘equality in o/ery wey." 

Whether these demands ate jn.st or unjust wo shall leave the 
sub-committce <o decide. Hut, the drift of the detnunds is 
oiiviou.s and our Tenders vvill j'.'.dgc for themselves nliut effect the 
unsolicited intervtution of Sir James Meston is likely to iiave 
on the disctissioii of suoh demands nincng the Trustees. 

(.’liaj ter .Ml of the Uulcs and Hog ilations of the College conslstg 
of tli..‘ |;o'.rer:i of tiic fcic.'i! tlovtrnim'nt nd the Director of Public 
Instniciion. and r.ftcr olcurly specifying thc.'-'c powers concludes with 
Hule I i7 wl'.ich nins ns follows-- - 

'J'l ,• I mV' ; mu III :iih! Piit cioi' ' 1 I’lCuic 1 11...1 1 '.U't |. in sh'il! liav,- i.n |.ii\ver 
o) i.'ii.’i iiTi' in ll"- ini.’nn.l ,nnn.',;fi'niciii nl’ tin* Ivlncui joii , .'tnd dm 
|■..•,.l,:,lill;J• liou .'iiiid die ;iii|iniiil.iiiciii, iliMiiosal, ami inui.sTi'r <’»f 
i! <- ^i:i.(’ r.o'c|it as jiiMvidf I hi Ktilc III, and the itiaUcrM 

..ini-'-'Icd s'ldi i clioioiis i iisi niC nil . 

'I’iiis otiglil to lie plai 1 cnongh, ulid we do not see how the liOeitl 
(hivoniiuent lan justify any intcrfcretice in snob intimate concerns of 
the Mimsaimuti.s as sectarian di.Tcicmajs. Hut jierhaps Sir JameH 
Meston is cvail ng hiinselt of Knle 11 according to wliicli “tfie Patron 
“of tin- College Qlie Local Go\ erument.) may iiujuire into every matter 
“relating to the Coilctre and give .mucIi advice to the 'i'ruKtee.s as he may 
‘deem 111- about Mie inipn. veim-iit, Tnanagcmcnt and welfare of the 
College. ’ L'.it he eonld not have igm ri'd the conelu.sion of that liulo 
which lays d.iwn tlial “it sli.all he the duty of the I'rustecs to take snob 
“advice i'lto consi Jcraliou, ami eillmr net upon it or record their reasons 
■‘for nhstdiniii'j from so doing, ” \Ve retncinlier only two occasions in 
.1 quiu'ter of i' cell? cry on which such advice was otTi red by (lie P.atroti. Ott 
the (irsi occ,a>.io?i '.he “ekh is” were qiiariclling in an nnsi cnil v manner 
ai/out off'u-' . aud Sir .iames La 'I’oache hud m* diilictilty in per.suading 
ihe late fxhiw.th Mohsin-nlMulU i t here-elected. I'li.'it wan early iu 
I'.lOd. Seven yciiis later Sir .lohu Hewett “advis* d ’ ih.e 'rmstecs to 
relaiii Mr. Aiciihold as Principal after lie had sent in his resignation, 
lu-t to his cniployers, Init to the i iicideiiaut- («ov ermm, 011 the sugges- 
tion, us, wc believe, he e.xplaiucd later on, of the Chief Secretary to 
G<TVC''-i)nicnt, Well, the 'J'ruslccs bed a strong man at the helm and 
they were icit iucliiicd “to act upon it”, Init were willing enough to 
“record Micir reasons for ahstaiinug' Irom so doing. ’ Sir •lohn 
Hewett was a sliicwcl man of !>ns!ncs.s and was unwilling to test his 
kingly power over the waves of an angry sea. He wisely retired aud 
jnit ». cheerful ir.ee. on the matter. 'I'liut pn-cedent is not very encour- 
aging in any case, aud a,-' Sir .lames Meston showc'l at Lucknow on 
the Kith III' August last, lie ilocs not uid'ortnnatoly jiosscss Sir •rolin* 
Hewelt's capacity lor patting a cheerful ‘'ace on fiticli di.scoudilure. 

What Sir James Meston will ask tlic 'I'rnsioes to do, and liow they 
will act, ivo are uoliu a p isilion to know or state. Hut w<. honestly 
believe that he is not euipowcicd to 'interfere, that he is not qualified 
to mediate, and that, iu any cnc.‘, the time for inodialion 1ms i.ot yot 
come. The matter bus not been considered by the 'Iriislees us yet, and 
even their sub-commiltec has not yet nu t. When Mm .sub-committee 
has met, inquired into the mutter aud reported upon it, and when the 
Trustees have taken, some action ujioii it, and it has proved of na 
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•vail, the >/*■ s e.r vKuhtva n)ay tluMi make m« appearance. At pre- 
•eiit it will III' I'D* prefimtiiro “iinrcliearHcd elIcctK” on the stage. 

And wo BIO Him; tiiut. of Irlsnro llih Ifonoitr has none too imk li. A 
faniine-Mtrick''(} I'rovinoo of lialf a Itnniired million .souIm cannot 
be coiiHidi red n light, i lutrgi- for a Lieulenant (iovcruor without hia 
lung «*x[ici;t«'<l ' wo had uIiiiohI said hirt long' promised — Executive 
Coiiniil. Ilul even if Ilia Honour luiri k< me time to spare, 
the Hindu .MoHlcm nih ntf naiht huody he hjcld to he a tiist charge 


The •Allahabad University Results 

'r»iK resiiltN Ilf the varioiin antiiial exaininnf ions held by the 
AllaliBhad I'niverhity have recently been ptildished, and It »eetuH 
dcairahle to o>itinmfe their hearing on the general nfato rd educa- 
tion in the United I’rovincea. One need not too often repeat the 
truism that the prrddem of [ridian education is ( f BUperlative im - 
|>ortanc« to the future of the country. No well-wisher of India 
can, therefore, remain indilTcrent to the work and acliievementa of 
the vario^iH State UniversitieH, whieh are primarily n sjiom-ilde for 
the Bolntioii cf the prohlein. The Kdueatioo Department of the 
Oovoriunent of India ataiulH for the unity of Oovernment educational 
jwdicy and one of its functions rnunt ohvioui-ly ho to keep 
• close waleh over the work of the IlniverHitieM and see that their 
•ctivitieH aro to smuo extent eo-ordinated and lead to progressive 
roaullH. However, in the peculiar circumataoceH of India, the Kduca- 
tiou Ifepartment can not adenualely meet tlio needs of the situation. 
Its standpoint is inevitably dllTerent from that of the pcofile. As 
a State organ, ita activities are naturally mixed uji with general 
adminiatrative and political issuea, and its treatment of the ediuia- 
tional prohlein of India is apt to he governed on ooensionK by ennsi- 
derations that are not purelv educational, it is, in view of this, 
of the utmost iinporlanee that the people themselves should kiop a 
watchful oye over the ITniversilies and their work should receive a 
•oonstant, close and eareful study from the Indian I'ress 
and public men. In the interests of a rapid and i ;olesome .nlnoa 
tioua] advance it seems necessary to organise public opinion and 
create in every province a sort oi pe iple’s edueatinual hu.rean, wbicli 
would bo in close touch with the people’s needs, formulate the people's 
point of view on enrront educational (piestions and, after a 
thorough study of the ways and means, press for uecessary reforms 
in the objects and mctlnxls of work t>f provincial I'niv* riitit.-! and 
provincial Education Itepartmcnts. Witiiout some sn.ch organisations 
the Universities would remain as indilToreut to pubiie reipu'rcmenl.s as 
they aro to-day. I’ublio criticism to ho elTei'iive nm.,t ho searching, 
intelligent and orgaiuscii. Unsiuil notices in the I’ress after the 
pulilioation of the annual examination reiudts of the liiiiversitios 
and hurried references to the ihaiaeter of ,pubtion papera, text- 
books, examiners and so forth, usually prove (>f little Mvai]. 
The Universities pay little heed to wiiat a somnolent puhlio 
is pleased to .atty after it has been romsed to a serHo of <1 n>y 
tor a brief space l-y tho yrim tales of the “slaughter of inuo- 
ocnls.” 'I’lu'y live apart in a world dominated tnoatly by 
politieians disguised as educaliormi cxpi'rls and men popsihly having 
•very other ((Ualilication eveept a knowledge of India’s edueationa! 
needs. To hope for reform of the Universiins fnuu within is 

manifestly ahsuid aa long us their constitution remains what it is. 
8omo good, however, uiiiy ho expected to result from the pressure 
of enlightened i)uhlic^o|»fnion stiongly and ceasi le.ssly oicrled frotu 
without. 

Thesoconsulerations suggehL lliemselvrs with the last annual res\iits 
of the Allahabad Univoreity liefoiv us. Iteforo analysing thovr ailual 
•ignificarroo w«v would like to give the liguirs relating to the varjous 
fxaminations helvl in March, I '.<11, According to these it would apjH’ar 
that UG candidates wi ul in for M .8e. (rreviou.s), out of whom 21 
have passed ; U out of 11 h-ive pass'>d in M.Sx ;Ein«I),G8 out of 
140 have passed in M. A. (I’lcvious) ; and 4il out li til in M. A. 
(Final). Tim pas.sos in the B. 8c. examination are o8 out of 1G3, «. a., 
41'7 periHUit.; in tiie ll. A., ll j'Oit o[ IMG.i. <., -Id 8{a’r cent.; in the 
F. A,, 850 out of lOD), I. n., 4't‘.'».pcr cent : and in (ho Matricula- 
tion, IGIH out of dM04, I. e., 42 2 ^»«r rent. It would he readily 
observed that, excepting Urn r(»ult« of ex.amiiiations for tho M. A. 
and M. 8c, degrees, the percentage of passes in every other exutuioa- 
tion is in no case higher than 44. 

Taking those Hguros as eriteria, the geiieral stale of secondary 
and higher education iu the United ProvinccH does not eeem to he 
in any way satisf.aotory. The proportion of those under iuatruction 
in the secondary and higher stages to the general population of the 
'Provinces is disappointingly ineogiue and calls for serious public 
attention. We reviewed some two years ago the eduoalioual position of 
the Provinces witli reference to the economic and social needs of 
a (mmtnnnity of about 48 millions, and we pointed out the utter 
inadevpiacy of the numbers then undergoing a process of organised 
training in pnblic rohouls and colleges. The position haa not 
appreciably changed since then. There have Wn slight increases 
ia the numbers of candidates that have appeared this year in the 
warioua exau)inatioQS« but they are praetioally negligible, and the 
^Ideffi of the growth of aeoondery and higher edwMition ia the 


United Provinces remains ns serious as ever. The educational efforts 
iu the Provinces tall miserably below (he standard required 
for tim daily growing needs of (he commnrii(y. Ihe 
paltry rcsultfi of both Government activity and private enter- 
priHH are het-t illuHtrateu by the fact that a comniunily of ohont 48 
millions faced with enoittious (a.-^ks of Bocial vcconttriiction and 
economic devolopriient can provide for the intellectnal (taining of only 
less than 7,000 of its youths, a numocr represented by the Mat- 
riculation, F. A. and ll, A. candidates combined. This is a state 
of things that is creditable neither to Government nor to the educa- 
tional rcfonucrs of tlio community. We need not set about to 
analyse the causes, but it is incontestable that the Provincial 
Govi riinKTit will have to clmrige its existing attitude if matters are to he 
improved. Wliat is nestled cliii fly is the provision of greater facilities 
and therefore of greater expenditure for tho growth of provincial 
education. The educational “expert’*, who professes a passion for aeffi- 
ciency and inviiiiahly seeks to attain it h\ increasing inspecting staffs and 
making education generally expensive, is the one ohstrnctive indivi- 
dual who has to be cured of i.is reactionary theories and illiberal 
doctrines. 

Apart, however, from tho furiduniental question of the growth- 
of provincial education, the nature of the Alinbabad UrAvernitjr resulta 
has, for several years past, been very disquieting. It is evident from 
the Hf/iires wo have eiiven uVrove that, excepting ihe results of the 
M. Sc. and M. A. examinations, (he percentage of passes ia in m> 
case liigher than 44. These resnlts have been repeating theniselvcH 
with aHtoninliing regularity for some years past. It means practically 
that appreciably less than omj-half of the students propnung annually 
for Mat licnlatinn, F. A. ami R. A. are fit to recieve the hall-mark 
of the Univeisity. The wastage is mormons and frightful and calls 
for H prompt ami searching inquiry. Prohulilvin few other Universities 
in India and certainly in no other University in the rest, of the 
world such an alarming state of things is known to he going 
on from year to year. It should not at all lie difficult to find out 
the causes to which s«iclii a wastage is mainly due. The question 
is one that in the Interests of the provincial education can not bo-- 
allowed to wail indefinitely. Obvinusly, there are three chief factors 
that makeup the (piestion, m., tho standards of the University testa,, 
the standards of the school and collegiate teaching, and tho stnodarda 
nioutnlly K(‘t up tiy Individnsl examiners. Only a definite and systema- 
tic inquiry cnii hIdw which of these factors is responsible for such 
results. If the school instruetion and collegiate teaching are defec- 
tive, the University should take drastic action and disnffillflle such 
sidiooJs and colleges as do not make efficient j.rov!.<.ion for toaeln’ng up • 
to the various curricula prescribed by fho^ University. If examiner-v 
are proved to ho ciratic in their rr>«ods and judgment, steps 
should he taken to ttiat they rigid^ adlmre to the I'niversiiy 
standards and do not give way to individual freaks. Rut if the 
Utiiver.sily itself is to hhime, if its standards are shifty and lis methods 
capricious and indeterminofe, if it has neith»-r traditions to cherish 
nor fixed educational ideals to popularise, if, indeed, it is a chaotic 
concern in whieh nobody is partieidarly and genuinely interesteil and 
which anybody that can aucc<‘ssfully inanipnlale votes and patronage may 
claim lo run, then it were high time for somebody to rise and deprive 
tins cumbnuis, nimleH.s and mirichievons insiitnlion of its powers to 
play fust and loose with the destinies of tho hapless yon'.ha in the 
U. P. hcho'ils and ci-iieges. It is really suprising that the Unirereity 
aulhoritiee can afford to sit still while this grave evil has c.vntftmed 
uiialiated for years. From their apparent indifferftce it world seem 
ns if they are not conscious of tho existence of the evil itself. 
We aro, of course, familiar with a certain frame of mind of tba edu- 
cational expert, wlio regards the keeping down of the percautige 
of snccessful candidates at University exaiiiinationa oa a wholesoma^ 
measure of '‘efficiency,’' The idea underlying this attitude is aotne- 
what this ; ‘’The Indian Univer^ity products are nmre or leaa an 
administrative evil. The greater their number, the louder will be 
the clamour for posts in Government service. Ry keeping dowru the 
number, yon would mitig.ste the nuisance of the nnemployed aerd oon- 
Bcquently help in thinning the ranks of potontial agitatora.*' We 
would like to know if tho logic of some such argnment baa im- 
preased the University of Allahabad. On no other gerjond can we - 
nudci'S-taiid its superb indifference to the fate of baptese hoata wbom 
it annually succetds in brunding as “failures.” Why continue the 
farce of fixing cnrrienla and conrses of instmetiona and term* of 
stndy, when more than half the candidates are scenaingly unable to 
satisfy the University tests? It would be far sinipfer and much uiore 
l->gic«l if the respective periods of study in school* and college* 
were raised to «ait the requirement* of tlie majority of students who 
annually fail and have to continue their stndy for one year more if 
they desire to get the University hall-mark. 

Coming to the relative position in educafibu of the major commu** 
nities in the Provinces as disclosed by tho University ts^ults, we. find 
the liindne to claim «B usual ihe higher percentage of sucoeeafnl 
candidates. According to the figures the percentage of Moslem youths 
in the total University pasees is 9‘6 in M. So. (Previdos); 29*4 ia 
IC. A. (Previous); 28'2 in If. A. (Final); 5*8 in B. So,; 24*8 in B.A.r 
18*2 in F. A^; 14*0 in lfntirieoliaiio&* No Mndinm 
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neema to have appean’d for M. Sc. (Final . Excepting 11*6 
Ji. Sc , the r>. Sc. and the Matriculation rcsnltp, the percentage of 
Mtisaahoans in all other figures ecems to he higher than their pro- 
portion in tl>e general population. But this apparent excess loses 
all its significance when wo take into account the position and 
character of the college at Alipavh. The students of this college 
arc drawn fr(>Tn every part of India and t\o' vunn\)cr of such as cotne 
from places ontsido the United Provinces should obviously be elimi- 
nated from all estimates relating to the edncationul position of 
Mnssalmans within the Provinces. When il is runcmbeied that the 
other provinces of India usuaUy contribute abont one-balf of the 
total lumber of students at Aligarh, and that the Allahabad 
University figures relating to Mussalinans include mostly Aligarh 
men the educational backwardness of Mussalinans in the U. P. be- 
comes glaringly manifest. Tlio state of things appears still 
more disquieting when one studies the figures relating to resnlts 
^ what are known as ‘hnodern Hubjects.” It will be seen that the 
Moslem candidates show the poorest results in the Faculty of 
Science. It is not duo to any accident (his year; the records of the 
past years disclose a dismal tale that lias been repeating itself with 
•tarmiog regularity. 

The results of the Alignrli College, while maintaining a fair level 
in the Arte Faculty, sink to difccrcditnblo figures in the Faculty of 
flcience and fall naich below the I niverslty average. In M. A. 
(Previous), M. A. (Final), B. A. and F. A. the Aligarh percentage 
is 60 8, 85 7,51 1 and 48 8 rcspcctivly agaiust the ljnivcr.sity per- 
centage of 48*5, 75*4, 48*8 and 44*5. In all these examinations 
the Aligarh results have been satisfactory, lliough in F. A. the 
percentage falls a little below that of ii)e University. But the results 
in M. Sc., B. Sc., and in ihe School Final exaniiuatiou are such as 
should furnish food for anxionK thouglit to the autbiuities of the 
college. Three sUidents went in for M. Sc. (Previous), out of whom 
one has passed in Physics, yeilding a perceniage of 83 3 against 
80*7 per cent, of the University, Out of tluj two nrisuccesuftd 
candidates one had taken up Physics and the other Mallieui&ticK. It 
appears tliat no student was prepared this yom for M. Sc, (Final). 
Twelve students appeared at (lie B. Sc. examiiintion of whom only two 
have been successful, i, <?., IC (J per cent. againvst41*7 per cent, of the 
University. In M. A. (Previous; Mathematics) two students appeared 
both of whom have failed, while ike solitary candidate that went 
in for M. A. (Final) in Mathematics and has passocl is an Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in the college who tools liis B,: A. degree 
in 1907 and bad already made two unsnccosaful attempts for his 
M. A. In the Scimol Fiual examination only five students have 
passed out of 30. 

The points demuij|||^B|||k^arc]dng investigation in relation totheso 
results ate various. ^^BpChool Fiual rec-ultc cast an ugly bl<»t on the 
teaching of the Aligarh School and wc trust rm effort wiU bo npared to 
eliHiidate the cair'CM to wbicii tliey are due. Wc miderRtnnd the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the College 'I riistees has decided to make a thorough 
inquiry into the mutter. The rc!?ultHof ids iri jniry will be. avaitoj with 
deep oonceru hy those interofitod ;n the prognjas of tlic Aligarh School. 
Wbaterer the causes, wo hope they will he npcodily removed and the 
repitition of this year’s scandalous resnlis will b« rendered ifnpos-ildc. 
Aa regards the Prince of Wales’ School of Science and the paltry 
work that it has been doing, an eiftialiy >;.Miiching inquiry in called 
for in rrdatinn to its orgrioisation and tebching. Its niaiptenanco ia 
«oating the Moaletu <,v..»fumunity an enormoua auiouai of money. The 
actual expenditure on it.i working in liU3-l4 was Bs. 3*i. 348-^-10 
and the eatimates for the 1!)I4 15 come up to lU. 8r),700-5-t. It 
haa an expcn.«ive staff consisting of liirco acnior professors ot 
Karopean qualifications with a coosidcrublc number h{ assi.stant profea- 
•ora, who are all graduates of the Indian Universities, and largo 
auma are spent annually on the equipment and upkeep of its lahora- 
'laries. In these circonistanees i( is really a matter of the utmost 
firgoncy to inquire if such a bloated e.stabiiHhtnont involving huge 
expeaditure has any jastification fo." its existence. In actual fact, 
♦ wo B. 3c. 's represent the annual output of the Prince of Wales’ 
Bebooi of Science, for the M. A. in Malbernaties was a 
failure of the two prevlou*? years and had therefore no necos- 
tuty to avail himself of the ScliooPs teaching in the course of the 
last year. It means, then, that upwards of R.s. 32,000 have been 
apent last year in manufaiduriog tw'' Bachelors of Science 1 
Orndd anything be more grotesque ? And snch results have been 
.♦he normal feature of the work of the Soliool since its eatablishronnt. 
Cleerly a searching inquiry ia called for, iind we trnstthe Htmorary Sec- 
letkrjr of the college, who has already made up hie mind in this matter, 
'ertiletiKnro a speedy and thorough investigation. The scop'e of the in- 
quiry should include the quality of the Science teaching ami the work of 
lodividnal professors, It should also extend yto au investigation of 
tAeoansea that keep the undergraduate-s from j.vntng the M. Sc. and B. 
Bo, classes in sppreoiable numbers. We hear/ibat many of this year's 
Mlures in B. Sc. intend to take up the A/ts course. If some ac- 
counts ai^ to be believed, it would appear ^at boys hesitate to take 
iSp Mathematics heoauee I)r. Zisrud-Dui, the senior professor in 
^Urge of Iho ouhject, is iai4 to ho hajbit of paying insufficient 
•Mention io cUm work. It iti r^onred that very few lectbrai 
. «re giten by hint, and to save b^tdlf from resulte such as fell 


adoption of neccssary^mea.sures to reniitul Ihost* of the college professors, 
to whom a ►t(>rile nncl aeuscless spinning round college “politics” 
ha.s proved an attractive (Kcupatiou, Uut their (Inties lie. in the class- 
room ami llicir talents wcuild bo better otnph'yed in looking after the 
work and progress of the iimlorgraduHtes tiian in trying to make a mess of 
alTairs with which they have noeonoern ami which they are scarcely 
com])elcnt to liamlle. Tlio Prince of Wales’ School of Science \ms got 
to be reformed. There has been enough waste (.1 money and of the 
time nml energy of students already, ami it can not bo allowed logo on 
any longer. W’o await the result of llio inquiry that the Honorary 
Secretniy has initiated ami we only trust it will eventually result in 
K thorough reorganisation of the work and teeching of 3,he School. 
But tins requires a tirm-hand and resolute heart and the Honorary 
Secretary will have to be very persistent before he can achieve any 
results. 


A U. P. Civilian and the Calcutta High Court, 

A Foonisn TinnUK Aoainst tiik Ban^ 

A wRiTirn who aigne himself as,*' Ignotus,” a well enough knowq 
pen-name in the Itev iu'H, c«>ntribnios to The Astatic Heveiuf 
(formerly The Asiitic Quarteiiy Review) an article bearing 
the notoriously sensational Imudiug: “ Tire Indiau Peril !♦ 

is in reality a foolish tirade against the Bar in India based 

on the secondhand inforniati(in to be found in M. Joseph Chailley'g 
book translated by Sir William Meyer. The article teernp 
with references to “ our critic ” and “ our author” and with 

numerous quotations from his book, and the dull monotony of 
the thing is broken only by the amusing references of equal 
frequency to “the leading journal” which ia none other than 
the one wo knew as ‘the paper for tliiuUing people” when 

it catered ponderosity for the English breakfast table at 
threepejice end latterly at twopence a day, and has now come 
d.ovn to the commonplace pcnr.y, ' The writer brings together 

“nil tlio talents” in order to condemn the Bar, and we parll- 
culnrly note that on July 23rd, 1312, “the leading journal” 
declared tliiit “the working of the Chartered High Courts of India, 
“and more pailicul^rly of tlnv Calcutta High Court, has b<;en. a ^cret 
“ulcer In the Tmitan admini-tation for more thali a century”.' Our 
old friend tl o creui >r of “the Indian Peril” of last December ia 
also quoted as saying : “The High Courts and (Jhief Courts b&v^ 
“stereotyped a jurisprudence which rests on the strict and literal 
“interpietalion of the law. (Pray, what have the Chief Courts done 
to deserve such censure T Ed. Comrade). In the older provinces this 
‘'evil is irremediable: legality and fonuali.sm have triumphed and the 
“people (ire resigned.” Not CiUitent with the evidence of these wit- 
nesech, the writer puts some more into the wif nes.s-hox. Here ia Mr. 
Carstairs, and if you want to lie sure that ho is wholly disinterested • 
you have only (o look at the letters “I. 0. S.” at the end of his name. 
He is the nuth )r, as also perhaps the denizen, of “T’/zs Little World 
of an Indian District Officer", and liis testimony is as follow: — 
“A most discouraging feature is our singular want of success in gett-' 
‘‘ing anyone puniHlied for the crime of daooity. Wo had a judge prone 
‘To acquit. If I remember rightly, lie acipiittcd in every case sent 
“u[t except one, and in the one case where he convicted the accused 

“were let olf on ap|ieal to the High Court When we saw the 

“rejisons for acquittal, it did seem as if no mortal evidence would 
“have aatiiificd the High Courts.” Aftz^r Mr. Carstairs, I, 0. 8., 
8ir Biimfylde Fuller, K. C. S. I., C. I. E., steps in and repeats the 
evidence he gave on the 7th October last before the “thinking people” 
who road the ‘leading journal” that “the authority of the Indian 
“Civil .Service has been partly undermined l)y the Calcutta 

fiigh Court,” as if it meant the same thing as the authority 

of the King having been undermined. Even Mr. Fielding 

Hall has been sub-pneiiaed to swc.ar tlo' irrelevant state-,, 
moot that “the Courts are but oolleciing agencies for monoy-» 
“lenders ; the people despise them”, as if the Judiciary 

as Well as the Executive had usurped legislative functious and created 
the bunyas arcadia. Wonder of wonders, even Sir Henry Cotton 
Is dragged in to ropport the claims of the I. C. S. that law and pro- 
cedure, rules and regulations, precedents nqd rulings are all 
forms for which fools alone contest, that whatever they administer 
is administered best, and that tlie good old rule, winch said: “What- 
ever pleases tire Prince lias the force of law”, with a short Amend- 
ing Bill originating in the Home Department, declaring (hat the 
Civilian magistrate and judge are “Princes" within the meaning of 
the Act, would set everything right. The comments of “Ignolua” 
on “the testimony of all these nnimponcbablo witnesse-s” — Sir Henry 
Cotton and Sir Butufylde Fuller both on the side of and among 
the angels! — are worthy of perusal. “Can we wonder,” ho asks, 
“at the increase of lawlessness ami the powerlessneea of police and 
“rasgistrates under a system where the Bench (one in training, 
"aentiment and sympathy with (lie Bar. iis nroir«'ni(or) orders 
“acquittals wholesale if Wesfern chicane and Oriental astuteness c 
“can find s flaw in the indictment, an oversight in tbe pro^durs, 
“or s contradiotion in a witnesa's evidence 7 The Indian Peril 
“proceeds from a r4gim€<>l sophists...... These defects* are, briefly, 
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“oondernned by pruclictil* cTcperifinee Symptoin!i are not wanting 

“that .a strong movtunont is being engio^red with the cry, 
“‘Complete Separation of .judicial from Executive Functions.’ This 
“slogan baa just that appearance of cooNistency which masks its 
“real purpose. Th%t purpose is to throw the Maine of the preseut 
“di' content on the alleged defective knowledge of those ficcupants 
“of the Bench who are not under the aegis of the Inns of Court,” 

A SuiiJiccT FIT FOR Mouaug. 

Well, we only wish Indian Courts had half the disease 
that “Ignotus” has attributed them. But tWt's another story. 
Our purpose here is to invite the attention of those who write like 
this Ui a fluently reported case from that worst of Courts, the High 
Court of Calcutta — and may it long remain as bad, though we pray there 
may not be any ‘better’ or ‘worse’ in our law courts in fnlure. Such 
writings of which no Local Government takes the least notice under 
the Frees Act for “bringing the administration of justice into con- 
tempt” in spite of their grossly libellous character, thougli .fudge 
Mackarness’s Pamphlet on the methods of the Police has long 
been declared forfeited, are clearly bits of special )»Icadiug for 
a typo of Civilian unfortunately only too common in Northern India 
to whose lovef>f Justinian's dictum we have alluded. Need we wonder 
then that Calcutta found unusual . attraction in the proceedings 
of a case in which a Northern India District Magistrate belonging 
to the Primer Service gave evidence before the Bar-traiood Bench 
of the Calcutta High Court and was cross-examined by that “humble 
Barrister,” Mr. Eardley Norton? No wonder the papers bore the 
headline “Civilian Witness” in bold letters, for was no the subject 
bt for Moli^re? 

Tub Oambi, at tub Foot ok tub Him.. 

The Civilisn surrounded by the halo of prestige is one of the great 
planets of the bright official firmament of the U. P. when he 
site in a costume generally associated with polo to mete 
end dole unequal laws unto a savage race of black bipeds 
clustering round Uie Collector’s Cutchern/. As the Press Act does 
nob apply to words which are likely or have a tendency, in all possible 
and iuipossiblu ways, to bring into contempt anyone so insignificant 
in these days as God, we have no hesitation in repeating the blas- 
phemy of the editor of the /Camii dar who wrote : — 

(Others may describe His omnipotence as they pfease; 

• I regarded God Almighty to be a Collector,) 

Bnt the U. P. Civilian is not< in his proper setting in the Calcutta 
High Court. He certainly shows to no better advantage than Sir 
All Baba’s Politioal Agent beyond Aden. He is somethiug even less 
luminant than the A. D. C.-in-waitiug when he has dolled his scarlet 
Aoiform and donned Mufti. He doesn’t even bear the marks of earlier 
refulgence which are noticeable on the charred stuiup of a rocket. 
How have the mighty fallen indeed. J'he nearest apfirouch to him 
' is the proverbial Camel wlien he gets to the foot of a Mountain and 
jceeoives the first shook in counoction with his unsurpassable altitude 
the thought of which had contributed so greatly to the development 
of a nonchalance and mighty disdain no less noticeable than his hump. 

Tub Mkkkbst or MouTAts. 

These stray reflections are merely by the way and have uo application 
to Mr. A. F. Fremantle, Deputy Commissioner cf Barabanki during this 
hot weather as he was of Dnao during the last. As everybody knows, 
Bajpntana Politicals and Oudh Civilians are the meekest of mortals, 
and wear their great poVers, whether conferred by British Indian 
law or Native State and Taluqdari usage, generally with the eame 
wank and absence of display ss a Copper or Oil King’s consort wears 
her diamonds. With thin preliminary explanation let us liegin. At 
the Calcutta High Court f>ef<ue Mr. .justice Chaiidhuri, Mr. A. F. 
Fremantle was examined de hene. rw," on liebalf of the defendant 
in the suit brought by Babu Bussick I.all Mnlliok. an attorney ol 
the High Court, against I’andii .Uy Kisheo i'ewari to recover 
damages for alleged malieicuH prosex'ution. The defence was that 
the defendant did not prosecute Babu Kussiok Latl Mnlliok but 
that the proeecution was instituted by the Magistrate upon certain 
Information, The report says:— A 

Hr. AUau Frod«rli;k Froraantlfi letAnniKKi by Mr. Sircar, cmuqscI for 
defiMice, said : ) atu a meutlKir ^ .b« ludlan Civil Sorvicc. I have, 
been so nlsHit tbirtwn and a half years I am iit prewnit Deputy 
Comraissioner of iiorabaoki. I wa» Depftiy Commissioner of Ibiao 
from I3tli Miux'b to 1st October bwt year. 1 know the .lofendant. 

I think he vialtod u|h>« inc in M»ry 11113. at my hous».i. Wy impa'cs” 
MJon is he catnt. tjenorully to coll on me as Deputy Commissioner 
and also to complain about m>tnc pcrqile in bis village. In May 
1918 when he sow me ho made no oomplaint agoinst Kitssick Lall 
• Malltck. 

Did he at any time ask you to issue any pi'oucss against Kiusick lAdi 
Mttllick f -No. 

Neither verbally nor in writing 7— No, 

Continuing Mr. Freraantlc said : I issued a warrant against Buieick 
Lall Mullidk. 

Did you issue that wannnt on your initiative ?-•'?? os, entirely. 

Mr. Qhatak, couttsel, appeared before yon at ITnao for Russiuk LaU 
AuUickj-Yoa. 


27kb June* 

. 4 ,- 1 ^ .■■■' ' 

Mr. FroKUiOtle next said ; When the case came on before me I sug- 
• pestod I should transfcT the <!a«* as 1 prcsume«l tlio accused wisb^ 

to avail himself of his right s under Hection 191 of the Criminal 
Protxxlurc Code, clauKc (c). 'Hie <'asc was not actually transferred 
for the rcuKms stated in my order. Ultimatelj the accused was 
dischargod. 

Had Pandit. .Jay Kishen Tewari t>eyoiKl lieing a witness for tbe pro- 
M-cution anything to do with the promiutioii of tbe aocoecd 7 — None 
whaUtver, 

“Promotion is ho Bad !” 

After this the crosH-examiuation began, and we note that Mr. 
A. F. Fremantle was quite bright and almost gay when Mr. Norton 
opened it. 

Witness said lie had iKtii a Magistrate sinw he came ont to India, 
thirUs’ii and a half years ago. 

And how long a Ihstriri Magistrate ?- fieocntly. I have generally been 
reviTting in the cold weather. Promotion is so ImmI (laughtei). 

Thirteen and half years out in India and not yet a pukka Col- 
lector ! Promotion must be bad, for does not ftttir or five years' 
service often entitle a Civilian—an English Civilian — to ofBoiaU 
in the rank of the Almighty Collector of a district in the IJ. P. with 
a million Kouls. including both dotards and “hotheads' 7 Let us proceed. 

May I take it t hat in the eowrs«‘ of your experience as a District Magis- 
tmlc you sue funiillar with the Criminal Procedure Code and ita 
varimiH provi.-iionw in regard to t'nc taking of cognisance 7 -Yes. 

Have you thought ears'fully over the fa^ ts of this cyise in so far us 
y<jur action in i' is <-oticcrned / — Yes. 

Do you think you uimie any mistake it) law in your pro<;ocdings f— » 

I think 1 had very gosxi grounds for issuing the warrant. 

Tliat is not iny point. I am asking you whether you consider in 
the course of your pDa-cedings you have at any t ime Irecn guilty, 
.so far as you recollect, of any contravention of the (^ide No. 

“Rathbr Bad Grammar.” 

So far Ht> good. A clean conacience is a valuable asHet, though 
a bad memory is often a serviceable siib.stitnte. We have after thia 
declaration a compem>ating confession toiichiug in ite candour, the 
admisHion of a cunibination of good law and had grammar. 

Havl you known the defendant in this case Pandit Jay Kisheii Ttrwari 
for sumo time }>cr«>nBllyf- No. 

Hail yon known him Vs-foni tic came to you with 'a letter in l)ecemb«r 
1012?- He came to me in May 1913. 

I will tell you why 1 put that question. In his statement to yourself 
the present defendant lias made this .‘ilatemcrit: “I roceivwl a 
letter—" 

Mr. Fremantle (inte.rruptiug) ; I know what the difficulty is. If you 
read that st iitenco ont, I will explain it, It is ralhnr had 
fiTUinmar on my part (laughter). 

Mr. Norton: I have not cirne io the ha«l gramtmr a.s yet (renewed 
kaghter). 

“Fathku tiK A Family.” 

Indeed we are shocked at Mr. Norton’s want of Appreciation of 
such witty confeKsious, But perhaps he muA^rovc later on. 

Do 1 understand you woe no* persoiialijlHn^BnUHi with the dtrfcti.- 
iJaii! at the time lie gave yi»u the IcHjjf^Wo. 

Is it not a fjwt. that this man brought you a letter purporling to br 
written hy the plaintiff? — He gave me a letter. 

When?' -In May 1913. 

Where was that given to you?- In my office in my bungalow. 

At yoiu: private rcxirlonce? 

JIad you known tbe defcudiuit ta-lorc that date? --No I luwl not k»i«m 
him. I knew nt.lhing alxiut his autocoilenls. I don't thilik. 

1 made any enquiries alsmt his anteccdiuits lie spoke to mw in 
Hindustani, I understand Hindustani. 

Ill tianding you the letter did lie do so voluntaiily or at your re^ueotT 
- Voluntarily, As dir as I vc.ncmbet he said there w'as.some peroixt 
or persons in his village v'ho were harrosing him and os an wt- 
ample of the haiassnumt he receivwl he showrrl me this letter, 

lie came to ymi as a sort (tf father of a family (laiiglitct)? Yes. 

Not as Distnet M.agistrtire? -The same thing 

-Are all District Magistrates fathers of {ainilie.s (laugbtei')? The people 
of the rlistriot gcuernJIy ca'l them tlieir 'nia bap." { diin't knoor 
what they r.ican. They know what they mean. 

A Question ok Idkntitv. 

T his is really very iniercsting. Mr. Fremanlie is “fatbfr 
of a family” without knowing the reason why. We wonder whether 
he is the sanio gentleman wtu', in the excrcitut of his rights or » 
somewhat precocious “father of a family” entered the Zenana of Rn 
aged camindar in the district of Pilibhit, where he was doing 
aetUement work, and dragged him out to his offlea in the presenfiM 
of his tenantry, when he had regretfully declined to attend on tJ4R 
ground of indisposition. 

The “Hkioht” of the Hiuhbr Standard. 

But we need not tarry over so slight an incident in the. litidsl of 
another Ma-Bap story. Mr. Fremantle deposed that in a short loter- 
riew lasting five minutes Pandit Jay Kishen Tifrari, whom hf (Bd not 
know before, and into whose antecedents he bad not inquired, hand- 
ed him tlie attorney’s letter, souglit bis help, against those who 
harassed him and obtained the promise of aseistanoe from this “father 
of a family.” This happened on the 3rd May, 1913. On the 19th June, 
1913, Mr. Tewari was examined by Mr. Franantle. Then the follow- 
ing evidenee was given in connection frith the exmtaatidn of Mr. 
Tewari and the enbeequent prooeediags. Readers frill please, note the 
subtle distinction made by Mr. Fremaetle between the Higher Staadiurii 
and the Higher PtoBdency and the complete hittipiliatiq^ of Mr. 
Korton whcae-ignorance of Pendan oontrasied so giaringly with Mr,. 
Fiemantls's abiUty to read Urda— with MsittaiMe. 


The Comrade. 


J27th Jttoe. 


The CtMnracle. 


\ 
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Aft«r 


that Interview between the 3rd May and the 18vh June, did you 
make any record whatever anywhere that y<>ii were takiut; up this 
case of your own volition — either in the order slieet or any other 
dtKniment? — T think 1 did not. 1 wjw afraid he Jiiijrht >jet, wind 
of it. 

Did y#n start any order sheet in eonneetion with rhiK ease.’ Until I 
get the rmatl from Unot* J eanno; say. It very dirtl<-ult to 
remember. 

Mr. Jautice ('haudhnri: Is everything in cor.neeti,in with this matter on 
the retmivl/ Whatever yon di<l <Ioit» everything appear ot\ the nvord 
to the Ik's! of your re<‘Olleetion? — c-xeept pmhahly a eon- 
Hdential h-tter I wnt to tin' U. 1. D. with respeel in yt'iting a copy 
of a signature. 

Kveept a eonfideetial letter written lo the ('. I. It 
t hink is on the record.' I tliink so. 

Mr. Norton: 1 take it that you'' read Urdu? I 
well without ivssislaiiee. T may he uhle tore.ial ; 
script. 

Are you in a position to read your own order shef'i 
without os-sistunee. I can read this (shown). 

I unde.rstand you h:ive passcnl the II igher Prolieituie} in Per.sinii.’ No, 

• only the Higlier Staudartl. 

What is the date of the first entry in the order slie.'t.’ ■ 'I'he 1st .luly, 
1'.*13. 

That is obviously ineorreel beenuse you cxaiiiiued this man oi, the 
18tb ,1 line -Yes. 

Where is the refereene in the order sheet to the examiniition? 1 don't 
know where tiie lirst tirder slieet is. Thi' may lie the lirst. 

Will you kindly look. I am ignorant of IVrsiaii. There is uo order sheet 
of your jxamijiation of Tewiui on tin: iHtli .)une.' No. 

T.aki', 


I'verytloiig else you 

■annoi read it very 
I . It depends on the, 

1 usuiillv eannot 


• •no haa 
land of 


UY SuiD’UVHK. 

Now we come to S' nn'iliintc more interesting;, though 
to wade through Home (ietails in order to get to the 

*^arpri8eK”- 

I have eertain certilietl copies of the proceedings of June 18th here. 
I want to bring the.se tt> your tto lee. Who puts the entitlement 
on the papets in \our court' l)u you doit yourself? - 1 write 
it ill Kiiglinb. 

(Copy of title of ease shown ■King-Kniperor. tlnough .1. K I'ewari” 
etc.' May I take it that this charge and this nortion of the 
entitlement ii-se in vom handwTiting?- No, 1 will not say that it, is 
in iny handwriting. 

Is any pot f ion of it in yom v, . d ing?- I don’t think so 

That was wrir,t,cn on the papi i when yau rceeivini Ti waii’s statement',' 
No, 1 will not admit that. 

nton what do you tuUuil?- 1 udinit tliat I received his statement Hub* 
sequcnfcly when the criminal file was preiiarwl if was niiule part of 
flic crintiiial file. 

The eMtitlenu'nt is part of the proc'cetiingfi ol the. o, out t . '--I don't think 
•o. 1 1 is not. It might have, beOM'tlone in the Copying Depart- 
ment. 

entitlement wtts jun on. It i» not a forgery. It must be part of 
the piiwoediugf. of your Court? —It mighi have Issin added in the 
Oopyltig Oopiirtment. Supposing you pu’ in an application for a 
copy of a ptatemcnijB|do in the eai't of th.' Kini'- Krnjicror r/t. so 


That 


and so, the. Cop, 
of a statement, ri 



tmerit won'd pur on the 
of” ete. 


aords “copy 


I ttiink you will admit CMCPH^Jart of the official recoid of the siateincnt 
which you tss'k in this matter'?— Thar he'wiing' 

Yes, I h? VC just said 1 don't iwlmit it. It nciv be so, but I don’t think 


it i«. 


}>cfore or I'uve heard 


Have jvv cvei sewi '.’his statcmetit with this bead le 
if rer/d to yo.i/* It has taken me by surprise 

.\N1) “()BVIOtlHI,Y Bap EK- n’SH”. 

w«n, wo ate> faet, oorning to th<i oorioliiHioii tlmi Mr. Norton is n bad 
He undue advsnUge of official surprises and nvon 
preaumea to allude to candkl corifeseion about bad grammar’’ made in 
1 gay oomnminioative mood The following will show what we lueHo: — 
What portion surpfi8t:»yr<u. will you point it out.’ The words ‘in pcuil- 
iag," This is ohvtmiely bad Ktiglisb and Ih-i wools ‘Through 
Pundi* Jay KiBhen 'I’ewari” is a pure rnistake, ttoeause it is suggest- 
ed that he was the complainant whftn he, was ry.it, 

Mr. Norton; 1 soj' that Civil Hervanfs are (.jui'o eapublc of wnlirg tr.ul 
Engliah. '' 

Witnosv; It U ineonect ami the proper dcsignuuon of the (.'iSf.M !<ing 
Emporor rr, llnssjck l.jvl M ilHck. 

Tlils'lis trill first time that UiIb has is'cn brought to your ntaiee?- V'cs, J 
have never .-een ’his paper as far as I recolicr t it 
Mr. , lust ice Chaudbr.ri Yiiiir attention wa" not drawn to ii'^— No. 

Mr. Norton: If you snw i‘ you <hd not ••orrccr it.’’- If 1 sriw it 1 diit not 
corrce.t it. 

Aurtewe ts) rake ii that since i8th Juno up t<. tlate, btauing in mind the 
Letters you have written to Ih.s court, you have never taken the 
trouble to verify the. records in this eo-se/ — f Itavc never sent for 
the records. No I did not . 

You wo taken by suriiris*' that the entitlement of the proceedings lend* 
colour to the BiatemcMt tlmt you were ta’clng down the statemenl 
of the complainant / - It ctirtainly tJocs huiii ctrlour to that, 

“Humility due to oou Rehpectivic Situatjonh." 

TImm wd come to some more details about Mr. Fremantle's inoentions 
Wid ih« official record thereof or iIn abHcnce, and some technicalities of 
■lim tlMR are evidently as distanteful to some U. P. District Magistrates 
as to'^the loy roan. But the reader would m> doubt mark how 
lihmnble the mere barrister has to be when pitted against a Oivilian 
Hagistrate. 

At that <latc, the 18tb June, had you made up your rhiqd to try the ease 
or to transfer itj*— To fiantdBcr It. / 

It follows from what you liave stAted — in the abtayice of any order sheet 
—that there is no onier sheet which evidMcea yoor intention to 
transfer on the* 1 No. 


Is theix' any letter of a t<» Tewari or anyVxxIy 

else evideiidiig such an lnlA'’Jftf< 5 b'*bn that date/- No, beeautKt tho 
law ubligeil me ffi tranKfer if the aeeusixl exercised his right, of ask- 
ing for the cose to Ik; transferred and I never dotihb'd he would not. 
ask for that right. 

That is iM'gging the whole pith of my eross-examitiMtion. You liave 

sworn in this Court that on the 18 tli ,Iune you were acting iiniler 
clause (e) of Swtioii Ihl of tin; t’riinmvl I’rouMlure t’ode? - 
1 think I said Seotiun HU) elauw; (e). not Heel ton IIH. 

Mr. Norimt; 1 am not a Magistrate, (l.t ugh tor). 1 may be wrong. 

Did you on the 18 th June intend to act in striet eonformily with (.ho 
I’roceiiure Ctsl*'.'' - ^■es. 

And in fact did you.'* As far ivs I know I ditl. 

Take the statement of the 18 th June. From every point of view it in 
meant as evideiiee.^ Vi's. 

And yoii tiHik it.' Yes. • • 

Is tliat in ('oiupliaru'e with the ('ihIc? I don't know of any si'otion of tba 
(.’ihIc wliieh is against it. 

Will yon allow me with all humility line lo our n.-speei Ive fiiuatioiis (« 
call at tention to Seel ion I lilt (laughter). - \'es. 

That, sliows you violnietl Seel ion Ihl? It appears 1 did. 

i am going to sugge.si ihis is iin-onsisleiif with your dream that at tliaf. 
lime you weri'ai'iing oo information (laughter). My point is that 
you wen- iieting on ;i ('nmphiini. If you were nefitig on a 
eonipltiiiit wh.-it you del wii- right; if you w ('re uet iiig on iiirormil- 
lion wluil you did was wrong. ■ I ai'ted on informul ion hut 
I tliooghi it was only (air to ilte at'eused that 1 sliouli^ not send 
a warrant for liim ittn roiled away unless T gut some evidetiw 
on s;disfa(-lorv affirmulioo against fiim. 

Thai is an anijilifieation of the ('<h 1 i';' It is an tnlerpri-iiil ion of the ('(sic. 

Will you point out. any section 'vhieh just dies your to'lion,’’ The .siietitMt 
which justilies my eondtici, is, I liiink, SetUion HH. 

What iHirlion of it jiislitit-s youi ('oiiduel.'- 'Die first w'ords ‘ When a 
Magist.Vitt' taki'R eognisjtnei of tm offt'iiee.’’ 

That is all iiiuplHii'alion of that Set lion.'' 1 would not I'all it un iiinplifl-- 
etion. 

Substit.nte a lietto; word.’ Interpretation. 

Do you think that is eorreet h-gal ;iili'.r|tretai ion.'' I do. 

The si'i'tiuo .says; “''vVlii'ti ti. Magi.-urale Uikes «'ogiii'/.aiii.'e ot an olli-uce tlie 
aeeti.aH' sliall, liefore any evidenee is taken, Iw.' informed tiuil he ia 
enlillexl to a triinsb'r. ' -Ym, 

Yon did tnki' (tvideiu'c befiire yon gave ddornmlion Yes. That, in a 
niatter fesr avgunient. I don't 'snow as mtieh alKuit law oh you do, 
-Mr, Norton (laughter). 

■‘TiIK W.\Y Ut SINKKK IK C!oni» 0 (:TK|».” • 

Thin luHt confcKfiion was lutl obvionsly as gay as that one about 
“ bad grammar." It certainly encouraged even an Indian Bafi’ 
trained .lodge to put aume disti petty nuj/leasant (jnestionH to our IT. P* 
District Maglalrate. The light it throws upon K. P.’u fear of 
“Ye Manne of littwo" will no doubt gladden tho hoartn of the bumble 
Vakils wh(> never appear before a Civilian Magistrate except in tho 
oenditiou of a jelly, a shaking iiiaHs of sweetness. 

Mr. Jii.stiv'.e (.lluuulliiiri ; When yon thi-iighi it would lie fair to the tm- 
eusi'il to huv(' the inforniaiii's stalenn iii on oath why did yon not. 
ask him to put in a I'oniitlaitii ? It would have thrown the burdon 
upon him .-i id n<,l upon you. I ilioughi hi- would he iifrind. 

Mr. .lostiee Cliiiiidhuri ■ Oh .Mr Freruantlt- ! b- tliat tbe way biisineNK 
is etmilut'K'd / A mini < onies into Oouri and gives eviderfce in open 
< 'our* on Of til making charges against oniv l>o you think a man 
who ilot's that IS afraid to put in a jiefition of complaint ? -A gntju. 
many people in my pan. of the eountt-y are very mm-b afraid of 
making eoniplaints. 

Mr. Justk't.' Ohutidliuri : Why You did i,ot want to iieip him ui 
get out of the coiiHi'ipieni'es of tin; complaint ? No. 

Mr. .lust ice Olmudburi ; What was present, lo your mind ? That if any 
kind of eriniiiial action wa.s to he taken against an iittorni'y of Oal 
eiitia I ought to taki; the fuli rcspojisibility of it Ix-etuist- he would 
l.*c afrttii! to do so being only a mnall /^iiruindiir. 

Mr. .Ins', ice t’liiimlhnri : lint .-uri ly you iniilerst.aiid I In-, position, don’t 
you, .Mr. Freimini !c ' .-\ man maktis a i-harge agiiiiisl. another tuan; 

why sliouM he not make : Inii eluirge upon a. [n-tition of eomplaini, 
hetiir** yi.ti, .-vtid why should yon as the Miigistrate of the DiHlriet 
lie!j, him ill not niiik.ng that pi t it ion of (-omplalnt, ? He did not 
mirk'' any eharge again, Itnssiek l.nll Mulliek. He merely giivt* 
me eerliiiti iitformalion. 

"Mr. fust ice Uhimdhuii : Informal ion on whieh you wi-re going lo i.ssue 
a warrant ? - ^’es. 

Mr. Jiisifei Uhaudhurt : Don’t yoit think that for the protection of 

' other people the infoniuit ion should be on n iti'iiiion of eompkaint f 
Wl,y should he make stiitementH on which you a,' a .Magisinite 
Wi-re going to issue a warrant, and be protected .' nee.-iuse he did 
not wish to hiive Rtissiek ball Mulliek proseciifeil, 

Mr, Justice t.'handhuri : Did hi* say so lo you .' No, I did no( think, 
he deHired to tnnki- im enemy of tiny oiu- so infiia-ntiul as an uttoriuiy 
of till' High Court, Caii'iutn. 

.fuslii-e Cliatidinil'i ; But hi tliil not know Kiissiek ball MuilhJi. 


KiiKsiek ball Mi 
knowl'xlge hoW 


Mr, 

lulliek was only a iitirue to him. -It tr cmumoij 
afraid country pt ople iiHually are of anylxKly who 
Vias got anything to do w’ith the law . 

Mr. Justice C'haudhnri : Th.it is uo reason why tliey should U- en- 
couraged in that fettling ? -It t-xists. 

Mr. Justice Chnudhuri ; I know it exists, but yom duty is to remove 
that misapprehension from the tiiinds of tliese peojde. If the.yeoim; 
to a eriniiniil Court tin y ought t,o do so w it h a full knovvledg(> oftht- 
rcBponsibility that t In ir action entails. 

A FniBNULY Sum HONS, 

After this we get an interestiog glimpee into the pro<;edure of 
Mr. Freraaotle when summoning a person to his wtirt of which 
we shall see something more anon. 

Mr. Norton (to witness) Dtnv did ^you get this man Tewari uj) hefore 
you on the 18t.h? — I think 1 issued a summonK, but 1 am not. 
quite certain. 

Will the record show it ? You wud the oixler sheet does not?— I cjKt- 
not. renember. 
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I WJWii >0 krow Kijv !)'■ (‘.'-rr.c *;' fi ri jfni m. tfint <Iay to tw.- < xarained • 
■Ifci tt ^villl<••<^. (lifj you for film (fiB/*i(iilly or im u friond or 
bow.'' I>i(l yoii isftuo a Mimnxiim <ir (Ii(J you write Kim a private 
b tii /■/ -I ouii/iot rt.‘iMeiniM;r, 

YfMi woiiM ri'ji )»• avcj.'tr tc v.rirni/, liitii ,4 {.Tfvaio Icrffr? I would 

ii"l I"' .kVrr.or. 

Ill faal i/I I'm-. / (t-ic you luiv'i' wriK ii priviiti' lotterH to Tenuri if oo/o 
iici tioo v.iili lliiK luiiiti-t.’ <^*rtHiiily, I h»ivo. 

Ho tliiit ill till' aliMoiici: ot Hiiv n-cotd you iiiii'y have Hmamoitod biui l/y 
piivalo ii'tlcr,' 1< limy 1/u. 

An I.’nOKA IN'. (JfJKRK.N'r. 

Tlien wo eotue to the ontUleiiient^ of another order. WitooHS 
waa xltowq hiK own onh r hlieet and Mr. I'tortoti j/nked if the tintitle- 
nreot hf the order wftich rend ‘ Kiux-l’dnjieror through Pundit 
Jay Kirthen Tewari” wus in hin handwritmg. lie replied in the 
oegative and Haiti that though he rend it ho did not alter it. It 
vraM a rniatuke. 'J'hen roin/'n tlio entitlernoni of a HUtmnoDH. WitoeoK 
then admitted to Mr. Norton that the HuiunionH eontuined the 
eUteniont “Hahn Jay Kihhon, coniplainar.t.” ITo admitted that 
ihia HtHlemont Hiirprihod him. 


Did you uxperi' nco utiy /^oiiM/ititin of hurprim' at the time vvlien y*ni 
**r«ai<i if? I don’t roiuJ imir.nit>nHr» when I wigii them. 

Why I lay Kpeeial HtMHH i/[k»/i that in tiuit you yoiimelf have admitted 
that, un Incriiiiirfniory.nuil iiguinnt an attorney living Ton rn lw< 
away n ipim it a eoriain anmuiit of iirudeiico and care? Yen. 

Did yr)u exhibit that pnnlenee and ''lire? Ye.n. 

Did you Hciiu tliat niuiMiionn before you nigned it? No. 

To whom do you atiribule that uiieeiuting eurre.iit of the word 
‘'(•onipliiiimiit "/ The renhkiir tliought that h>. muni le; put in no 
complainant. 

TIiIh in the third doeiirnont I fiave nhown you in which thlw nlngular 
fuel appearn the word “eoiupliiinarjt"? Yen 


Co-Ol'KHATION. 

We have already had a glimpHe into Mr. hVrmantle’H procedure 
in auiniuouing witneaHea, N(»w we have the full view of the Mo-Uap 
procedure iti the management of evidence. By the way, may we 
mk Mr. Fremantle what e.xactly ia the Nemacular form of addreaa of 
Vhioh “My dear”--waK a very free tranalation, l»ut of which the 
^Coiumander t.f my KindneKHau<l Favi/ur” whh tl-.e “neaieMt approach” 
in Kuglimh? Anyltf/w, lintky day Kitihen Tewari, to he the coin- 
jnauder of ao exalted a per'iotiaged kimJitcHH and favoui, 


On 


Uto Hame date you wrote a privati’ letter O) Tewari? It wtih writ- 
ten ill Urdu l>y my I'cahkar. What mo., would call flcrni-otticial 
1 don't admit it im private )>ucuiihi i! in wrtliuii by iny i’c.Nlikar 
or the other clerk of luy Courl, It was dirt/dco l»y ino in 
open f'ourt. 

It. ' hogim^ "Wy dear .lay Kt'hen Tewari"? That Is a very free I ruiov 
latlon. 

What iMthe IrariHlntion.’ ■■(hunriiiindor of ny Kindfieas und tavoiir." 
in very dittlciiil to put if. into good IhigUrtli. 

You are .viiggi/wting to ilii... gent letiein tliat he wliould turn ii|» with 
wltnoMCH to pf'ivc hi.i alibi.' Yea. 

Yi>u liHMiiii.) lei ih.ai you did mu see tin,., gentliinan between 


It 


lUH 


'he 


Ot\ 


1 nin 


f 

Mr. 

\ 


t ' 


ti ^ , 

Mr, 


IHlh June and li.li .Inly.’ I doti* flunk 1 saw him l)ctweeo 
those datOH. 

the IHi.h .Inne all iiiiil you elicited ■/;! oath from (hi.s man wn,s 

upon ihc nUe aloii of alibi. Where .iiil you e,.f, tn,. r.ici,4 upon 
which you made the sugee-t ion that he had three or four wilne.ssca 
to prove tliat I'aet? I thcMt>'h' that In; would have s(«ue 
peoph, of hifi hoUselio.M or some persons from Ihc vill%m tc. 
speak. 

on the niiiubef. Who tohl y-oii ihuf he l a! tine/' or frair wit- 

nesses to prove his alibi'' Nohrsly 
Dhl you Hiigee.st to liini that he. should g< t throe or four vvi oesjie-.’ 
— V es. 

Without 'iiiovviug whethitr tlvey vere vrutUful ot uoi'.' 1 did not wLdi 
him to pifshue antiiithrnl '.vir,ne,s,ye.s. 

What made yea Hii/got Mml ueliiid!i' number.’ Uiat is not 

dciinite. 

Wl»»t do you ini .ui ' I mean a lew 

How many.'- f eameit say. I di.a't neee.vuirby uiv«ii lUrts- or 

four 

On what infwuniti'Ci did you 1 use that iiimibor?- I thought this-Jd wivuhl 
bo Huftlcionl to prove an aUbi. 

Why did you f.ugp<»Ht lle'e Ail these .subtle couHidemtioms did not. enter 
into my mind, 

lUisticr' ('haudimrl: I. caving .vside the nunda-r, why did you «ug- 
gost ut all lh,\t he Hliomd hniig wji noivscsl’ U»'(;ausc J iheught hi» 
evidence ftlom; ivaa m.'t rmlfleitint to prove an alihi. 
dustiric Ouimdhuri. On thw. I .Hi h when you c.^i\iin>ti him why did 
you not. K»-t from him the wii.ncHsc-' -I fen^ it. 

JUHl iC'-' (dmudhuri , It 14 u ourlons lapse of memory on the i>art of 
a District, Ofllvasr. You I'xiunimsl a fH:i>on on o»t!i and I want 
to know frotii you oh to why on that date you did not oak him 
to nnine bis un nesses? - It wan a lapse of meniorj’. At the time I 
I'Kik bis suit» inetjl I scoald hato nsketl him what wftueictcs he 
r ould ha>s' hrr>tti;ht. 

Justice iTmudhuri: I think yon will agree wifii me that it was 
IK»: prujK'r to write demi-oMcially ur otherwi.sc to a pejsoti of that 
character asking him lo bring witiujoacs?— I niiuit rhifej w> your jmlg- 
menl. 

Justice fdiaudhtiri: I ask your opinion? — Yon hare nlrcad/ gitsn 
your opinion and I don’t like lo give any other opinion cxmttary to 
your Jaixlsldp. 

MoRK SORPRISKS ! 


Mr. 


Mt. 


Mr. 


Tkl« roap^ctfnl to Ih® Jiidge’a ofiinion w«« trnly lonohingg 

lb nogtuc w«U (or Barnbanki. But ibat'a anclber atcry. Mr. 


ft seern!-, unoartlied more of tl .* h/ai/d “Emperor through Jay' 
KiBhen Tewari’ , and a»kcd: — 

Did }(iu write the whnie of this ciiiif Ictncnf (dixiuuicnt shown)? — I am 
cerrain I rlid i:oi reiul this cutitlcrucat. 

This Is your foui't!i Miq.risc? •-Yes, I doii'i, think I road that. I am cer- 
tain I nevc! iiiif. down nil fhir. 

You have u douf)lo siirpii.se in tlie other paragraph? — Yes. 

1 pul it io jiiu tlua YOU are uciiug umler u complete deluisiou in this caao, 
and I will tell you what 1 sugge.sl lo you, that in fact you did act 
oji SI conifilalnt given to yon hy Tewari? ■ -I certainly did not. If it 
was so 1 would have told him to put it on stamped paper. 

Mr. .Jusli'c (ih.aiidhuri: He did luiike a verbal complaint to you? — 
No comfilaiiii against Hussick hall Mullick. Ho eoiiiplttinai againat 
pevsoii.s in his village. 

Mr, Justice b'lutudhuri ; And he wantoii yon to take action upon that 
complaint? Yen. 

Mr. Jnstii-o Chandhiiri: And it was uj/on that you took whatever action 
you thought tit?- It was certainly in conseipienco of information 
receivixl from Hie proju'Tit ilefeiKlunt. 

ExI'I.ANATIONB AM> TURIH Va1.UK. 

With reference to Mr. Fremantle’a examination of Raaaick LaB 
Mullick, the attorney whom he had culled to his Court under a warrant 
as the atensed all the way from Calcutta and then discharged, we 
have the following interesting dialogue: — 

The wilTiot/i s.iid ho oxainitK'd the iicx nnwl undcj Hool on 361 Cr. P. Codo. 

Mr. .Norton : Will yon jii.sf lo<>k nt .Hoction .361. It, in merely ad- 
jectival. !M2 is the section which onl iflcs a Mogistriite to exa- 
niino an accu-ovl pci'hon for tlie purpose of enabling hin> to ex- 
plain away any circumstAriccs that may appear to he agaiiut 
iiim? — Yi^s. 

You cxirmimsl this man uniicr Hcction 364 and you are a Magistrate' 
of c.,insidcrHhle cxjHu icncc on your own showing. You claim 
i.htti you did not conciously violate the law. I have shown one 
in.siuuco where, argunmritatively you have under Sixition lltO,. 
clause (c). Under what right did you cxaitiirc’ this mun unleMB 
you were Irving him? -The )irr>ccc(Jing'S were rather irrcgiilar, 
for tl'is rwonn that I was going to take the ordinary course 
of (ratisferring the c/uso to another, 'fhtn Mr. GhataV pot in 
an u|iplicui ion und said that he did not want it tfauHferttxl be- 
cause there was no cn.se. I thouglit hefore I would grant the 
iipplic.itioii o( not that it wouhl he f|ui(e fitting to oxatnincthe 
accuiied ntul take his statement. 

I want to know under vdiat autliority you did it? — I was trying’tlm . 
ease until I actually paH.se«i an uixter transferring it, , 

D you iiwdo up your mind to tmiisfer the casu Imw did you examine 
the nun? Mr. (Hnitsk made me change n.y mind. 

He cannot make ymi violaic the law. He is only a huinbiv barrister?- 
The .accused ivan w.aive that right. 


T wHut you lo explain to his fjordship w’hat inherent right you had under 
t.he Uixlc to examine this uiiiii if you wore only going *(> transf/sr 
the cnsii? U was my iuloution time to transfer the ciMio 

wiie i the accusc<t put hi iy|j|P||L|aition, und when he wouW 
not do wh.at I cxiiccted hitu*||Amdt lU|S^ situation iiro.si\ 

What right n,a<l you t,o were not tho trying M*- 

Mr. Justici' t'haudhnri : You net'll not bibour the. fioint. 

Mr. Norton : I uiri giving him a chance* of c vplaifi’tig. 

Mr. .Inst ice i 'iiatt'Uiuri ■ His fxplunatioim an.* Worlli nothing. 

Most Uni- vik ! 


Piomotion iu indeed few had in tho (J, P. But it seemaHpn®- 
sumption is ounally great. It begins rather early a.s we shall see 
Here’s » bru.sh with counsel ou the .^iihjeot of comparative veracity. 

Mr. Norton: I want you to recall a little ociiurronce In your <?oart on the 
•liry yni disch.argcd I’m aocu.scU. Is it not a fact that the Court 
Inspector 'jr the Siih-lnspeotor was pre-smit that day / -Y oh, bcViiaa 
ill*' Court or A.sHisUnil Court inspectoi. 

.\itd Tcws.ri was Wmre? Yes. 

,\Tid ciiii not tho Inspccior inform Mr. vlhatuk and u'V cHenr that Tewari 
A .'tilted t t [,ui .some (piestioUii?-That 1 cerhiiuly o.annot rememhef. 
Aiuidon’t you rcm 'Dibcr that you yoursolf^turned rouisl and wdti' “You 
have got tno into this moss.’" -Said to whom? 

F.i'wher to Tewari or the Court tnspeetor in the presoneo of my cUe.ot aad 
his counsel?- I eerrairiiy cannot remember saying anythfr^ of th« 
kind. Of course if Mv. Ghatak eJrooeei< to go into the liox— 

Mr. .lustice Chainltiurir Don’t say that. 

Witness; It i.s unfair to cJo.as-<;xamino me on that if the gentlutaim 
won't go into the Irox. 

Mr. Justice Ciiaudiiiiri: How do y<n: know he will not go into Htbe bcuttf ’ 
You ar»,' not competent to say so. 

A *• SAbUTARV LkhHON,** 

After this coraeH tho admUsion aboot peraamiog (o (each »» 
“salutary lesgon” to an attorney. * 

J,ati r on you wrote a lottoi to my client, dated t ha 0th January, this year? 

— Y^es. 

That was In consequence of a con verso tion between Tewari and yoarself?' 

— Yoh. ' ‘ 

He also came to ymi ami asked you to eAtricnte hiih frrwn tjiis civil Buitf. 

—■■yes. . ' 

You wrote to my client and stated that, he brought himself witldo thu 
ambit of t'hc c4*jmiual law in instituting this salt? — I f«id that 
liecausc I thought he undemtood perfectly that li was cvmple^y ' 
rcHpons’ble for the unlawful arrest and maUaidUh prosecution^ w 
which he eomplnilujd. . , 

You have got.e futt >er in your letter iktMi you say that the proouediaga 
againitt him before you were a eatutary l<ess(>ft?--'<Yito, 


Tea,proTnoti<m (a dreadfullv bad in lb« V-P* But whiii 

• -a • . ■ - I Y ■ ■ . • • 
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An UnINPOEMINQ TKLEdEAM, 


Wb had been informed that the Karachi Film Case would come 
«op before the Magistrate on the 15th Jane and awaited the result of 
Ibis inquiry; but in spite of our telegraphing for the result to Our 
Own Correspondent at Karachi we learnt nothing before the following 
telegram appeared in the papers of the 27tb lustant: — 

'"Karachi, June 25. 

“In the case in which a cinematograph proprietor is changed with 
“outraging Mahomedan feeling by exhibiting a film imputing gross 
“immorality to the Prophet Mahomed, the Magistrate after a prolonged 
“bearing and inspection of the film, gave the complainant an oppor- 
“tunity to withdraw the charge, but he refused. The Magistrate then 
“diemiased the case. 

“The Sind Gazette states Uiat the film had no relation to the Pro- 
“phet, but represented the .French idea of modem life in Morocco. 
“The film has not been exhibited again.” 

This telegram was most un.sati8fact<.ry, as wo could not 
understand on what grounds the Magistrate had disniissed the case. 
In view of the clear statement made by the complainant, Mr. Mohamed 
Hashim, before the Magistrate it was difficult to boiiovo the Sind 
Gazette'^ interpretation, nor was there any indication that the Magis- 
trate believed that interpretation either. 

The “Sind GAr.ETXK’s” Ai'oj.or.u. 

But the Sind Gazette of the instant had also arrived by 
ih« anme post and it ooiiuinod the f.dlowing apologia : — 

“The City Magistrate of Karaishi has dismissed the charge 
“brought by some Miihammadan gentlemen against Mr. Greenfilod, 
managing Karachi Picture Palace, in con- 

‘nection with the entitled ‘Azira.' The 

“decision, if we t<> say so, is characterised by that 

“solid good sense anWiWg love of fair play which arc discernible 
“in all Mr. Uiohardson’s judicial pf<inounccmcnta. Had this film 
“been a blasphemous distortion (-f Muhammadan sacred history and 
“hadM.r. areeuMd exhibited it in a Muhammadan city in order 
“either to wound Muhammadan feeling or to lower the veneration 
“in which the great Prophet of Mecca is ileservedly hold in the 
“worid by a hundred million jxKiplu, we hhould not easily find 
“worde to reprobate his maleroleoce. Fiven if the film had cun- 
“niogly preserved historical accuracy while maliciously singling out 
“for represefctatioB an ejusode least favourable to the reputation of 
“lalaio's founder, we should still condemn it as a gratuitous out- 
“r»ge, Whateter thi^ attitude of Chrlstitinity may Iw towards the 
“other great roli^bufl systems of the world, and particularly towards 
“the" splendid monotheiatio religions, it is certainly unt an 
“attitude of Insult and contumely. But in tlu»7 case, on the 
“ooBtrary, both the elementa of guilt were utterly wanting. 'Fhere 
“W**a no affront and there was no intention to affront. As 
“to the first point the film was wholly unrelated to Koranic themes. 
“The wonder is that Moharomadans sboold not have been the first to 
“irBOOgiiise this. EyerybjWiy, even among non Muhammadans, is 
“aware that Muhammad when his mighty task was done died a 
“a natoral death under oonditaons of majestic dignity. Thir film 
««r«Brasent8 the oentral figure as being slain like a dog by the 
“Bteoging husband of the lore-persecuted lady. In numerous other 
^^feapeotB the disparity of events and of conditions similarly removes 
»<t|ie film from suipicioa of anti-Meccan sacrilege. A very learned 
V^^coltuted MoUammandan gentleman, Mir Ay nb Khan, declared 
“ill tlm that the , appeared to him to portray a 

“^iMilch fancy td modejA ^ Morocco. Let ns eay at once, 

qnitting this p«rt of the anbjeot, that we do not at 
“atl ngM tl^efilia at vtiunel^^ <m quite other groonds. 

tl^ identical film were trimaformed and produced in « purely Eng- 
*1ilh gUiM nta in Eiiglhad it would unrelv be held to 

“♦bSiwfi canona of taatc. A:nd if tbU auppoeed 

iilili iNcetobeprodu^ in an Indian nwuBged pi^uro 
oiy it would pwbaWyJ^^ wweoted bj u^' 

to Wif ^ 


“carries us to a very wide field of thought, and space will not allow a® 

“to involve ourselves in a general discussion of the character and inflo:- 
“ence of cinematogr.iph exhibitions at large. The second point in the 
“case immediately before us has to do with intention. The learned raagia- 
“trate was very positive in deciding that there had been n<» offensave 
“or hurtful intent ; and indeed, when we reflwt that Mr. Greenfield 
“is professedly here not to propagate views but solely to make money* • 
“wc can sec how incredible it is that at a time when his j^laoe igg^mjef* 

“iug considerable Mohamedan patronage he would go out of his way Ur 
“import a film that must drive every Mohamedan away from him for 
“over. What happens, we take it, is that the Karachi Picture Palace* 
“like other Picture Palaces, subscribes to a universal syndicate of film^ 
“providers, who circnlato films like a circulating-library circulates book^ 

“BO that Mr. Greenfield usually has no knowledge of what is coming 
“to him until it has arrived, and what he receives from a picture palane 
“in Bombay hi passes on to a picture palace in Lahore. As a fact tho 
“learned rnaglstiate commoiuled Mr. Greenfield for the tact and good 
“feeling shown by him all through this case. To conclude, we think 
“that even the hot lieajed Muhammedans of Ahmedabad, who lately 
“demanded Mr. Greenfield’s head on a charger, when they oomo U> 
“rerie<'t In cooler moments over what has happened, will agree that 
“this has been a case of “much ado about nothing”. • 


Tub Never Paii.ino Mosebm Witness. 


This long apologia also /ailed to enlighten us and the charaotemUu 
fashion in which this Anglo Tndian lullaby was sung roused our 8a8|«- 
cions. This is not the place nor the time to discuss “the attitude ol 
Ohristianity towards the other great religious systems of the world, mA 
particularly towards the splendid monotheistic religions,” nor need ww 
join issue at present with our Anglo-Indian contemporary when it Staten 
that “ it is certainly not an attitude of insult and contumely.” This can 
wait for another occasion, and it is a source of grim satisfaction to m 
Mussainian that the evidence of Christianity s attitude toward® • 
his “splendid monotheistic religion,” including the attitude of tho 
Press of Christian Europe during the recent Balkan war, cannot bo easily ^ 
destroyed. I'o return to the Magistrate’s judgment, even the Stnii 
Gazette, lisd failed to throw light on the question whether the Magistrate 
held the ilim to Isi free from all objection from the Moslem’s religiooB 
point of view. All that it had done was m clutch at tlie alleged end of 
Salika’s would-be seducer and to show that it did not tally with the 
historical facts about the passing away of the Prophet of God, as if 
anything el^e tallied in the “romance” of the film with the facts of 
undoubted history. But this was not the solitary pi<wc of reasoning on 
which the Sind Gazette relied. The never-failing Moslem witness ci 
Anglo-Indlai! truth was found in Mir Ayyub Khan Saheb of Laa 
Bela, a Barrister of Karachi. If wc remember rightly, this gentle- 
man wa‘i a good deal in the public eye of Sindh lately on aoconnt 
of his having freely abused Mr. Syod ’vVoair Ilasan for his “advanced*' 
political views and opposed the apprehended Moslem partioiparion 
in the Gongrws at Karachi last December, and then having suddenly 
chkngod hi.? convictions and joined the Congress him.solf. But ther» 
was nothing »u all this to make any one disbelieve the evideooe^^. 

Mr. Ayyub Khan Saheb, and we unhesitatingly telegraphed to him ^ 
as follows;- - 


“Pleas<i send at our cost by press mes-sage your honest opinion 
“about ‘.\zim’ film exhibited by Greenfield in Karachi Piotow 
“Palace, liefer Sind Gazette loader of 25th. Do you believ* 
‘•film to be French fancy of modern life in Morocco and not por- - 
“trayal of licentioasness of Holy Prophet alleged by Ohiistiaa 
“critics/ If So, please state reasons in detail. Also wire exach 
“wording of printed description of ‘Aaim’ film published by GFeen- 
“field for attracting visitors that day”. 

We sent another telegram to our own correspondent, who iaik, 
prominent and diatinguiehed citizen of Karachi, (loted for his pabBe 
spirit, asking him “if Karachi IMoasalmane now agree with Mir 
“Ayyub Khan Saheb an4 the HagietraWs iodgiaakt”. We al«» 
reqaaM him te atgt* ream if they «fi4 sotiignw aod te 
p3A^U>q|>y of ^ Ute 
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Ut» oil S.tord.j night .h.n .. wore going to th. ptM. w. 

rocoired tho two tologinm* »'»oh w« reprodneo bfflow. 

Mir A.rroB Kham’h llicPLy. 

Mir Ayr«l> Kh»n Sihab’n rftply an follows 

“/TarocAi, June 27th. 

..r - *».• film ‘ Uim’ the rery fif'it o\r 0 nin!? it by Mr. 

“Gr«enf*ld More than half the aadience waa Mohamadao. Many edacat- 
Oraenneia. obiected. I never fof> rnomint believed it 

tile 11., 1, Pr.,photM>h.ra,d, .nd took it lor on. of 

l r/pW from thoir o»o not<,rioaH r.ii* on, .nd rnor.l .t.nd.rd 

■.|,nor it. Th. pr„gr.n,.n, .nd th. d..or.|,t.on m th., P‘P»'“ ^ 
laricy i * ’ The w;)rd ‘ prophet makea the filna 

“ ‘Aaiin. “ l foelin^e. Therefore farther exhibition of 

'•'uTn lodia'lhonld be prohibited, apecially after the Karachi incident. 

Our Owm CoRH*§roKi>«NT’8 Rkim.v. 


Oor Own Correepondant wired as followa ;~ 

• “/TarocAi, JuM 27th, 

..The M.gi«tr.i* held the Rim to b. ohjwtion.bl. hot dis- 

fh.nr\.r ^r;ihi.fnrtm 

:i‘th. Sr - with Mir A„nb Kb.n'. vi.™ 

“Bed witn ine ao Arab ecene, Arab prophet, 

“beoante ^ ^alavee, and exiiibitol a miracle wrouj?ht 

"•isr. *«r Xod b, th. propUnt. Or..nfl.!d oont.nd.d 
•u . If- aj*nh Khan and otlier* had seen tho him prior 
“that Mir Ayy , objected. Hence Mir Ayynb’a defence 

‘•tha?he*^t^ thlnght the film to bo objectionable bat did not 
“that ha too trmg he thouKht the film might mean to repre- 
“openly obgot, ® M:ir Ayyah KHaunow holds the 

::z‘tb.'^o”bStil“hi.nd”7^.- p^r r“"* *u 

‘film to be onjMi ^ait on the authorities and .send repreaenU- 

•formlng ad P praying for the proscription of films under the 

“Diatrict Magistrate and will bo sent on receipt 

KoaTUBR IHQUlRKH BV THK “OoW.>.\OK \ 

The... telegrams at least showed that the MagistraU* 

.A onobieotionable; that he discharged rireeiifleld for 

* iwder the film , deliberate intention to »koand the religions 

„„t „I «V'*r“Mimn„ rrh^^rt nf G.«nR.ld Inmmlt; th.t 
feelings c JJ hlmg to some “propnet” even though 

ZTyZ“Zrr.hrund.r,tood th,Rbnt.. h, • Fr»«»b '."oy 
Mir.Ayyoi) ^ ^ Mussatmaus of Karachi dts- 

of the M^r Sahib s interpretation and wered isstisQed with the 

jadgment of ^ states that “the decision, if we 
Indian charaoterisod by that solid good sense 

..may which are diaoernible In all Mr. Biohard- 

.•and strong love of fairn^l^y ^ clear where the 

whether there was any clear 

word "7t j the oomplaiuant, Mr. Moha>iiod 

M f'o w. ....th.r wir, u. Mi, Ayyuh KR» 

Seheb as follows : 

Itut it is not clfar where the wow 


-niMW bi"««f o \Vh»DM dW Mf. M^mwl U.riiiin MinpUmi- 
i‘.“f^2k.ltod^«*lp“" hi. iwtitioa in th. M.gi.t,.t.'. Court . 


‘tm.«tp.bU.lmd b, a«».R.ldf Pl..»,wir. ti»mrfi.Wj. I •« 
“delaying the paper for Sunday pnrpoaely. 

Mia Attdb Kbak’s Fihal 

A .imil« ioRoiry w»i.ddr««d by wh. to 0«r O™ 

Rt Karachi. His reply has not yet been received, bat Mir Ayynh 
Khan’s reply makes the thing much clearer, and we think it supplies 

are responsible for the preparation aad exhibition of the film, rhe 

reply runs as follows ; — ci • u 

“The Word ‘proph.t’ oMors in tho body of tho film m »• 
“conr.. of dMoriptioo. iodioolir. ol im.nM dopiCd »oi not in th. 
.•p,ogr.mm. or othorwi^. which would m.k. Ur,.nfi.ld r«^M^ 
“Ou? Prophet’s name was not at all mentioned. Mr. Mohamad 
“Uashim mast have taken the description from the him when 
“shown on the screen daring the show, because 
“nublished in any other form whatsoever a description of the film. 

We are holding a mass meeting to-day requesting Goveram«l 
“to stop fnrther^ exhibition of the film in India and if p-^s-stMe 
“to get it destroyed.” 

An Appbai. to tr* Drnixbiis op a Utopia, 

We think all pretence about the “French fancy” and 
of Morocco” must be droppped after the admission that the d^ 
cription of the scenes in the body of the him itself which th^ 
to indicate what is meant to h« depicted in the pictures that suc- 
ceed it contains tho word “prophet”. \tutZ are 

intr the spirit of the Pharisee in thanking the Lord that we are 

«“dl free from tho mental squint which is developed through fP» 
m b Ii^of the Press Act, with its “dirao^dy or indirecdy, whetiter 
“Lv infereuce sugg.Mtion, allusiou, metaphor, implication or other- 

v.roor of thu Punj.b, to «.y whclbnr .ny nt Bw priBCriptiooa .nd 

„„nfi«.lion, h.v. l«n b„.d on hMf “ 

the film supplies to the Mussalmans; and we a^ Sir Alfred Kensing 
ton Chief Justice, and .lustioes Johnston and Rattigan of the I anj^ 
Chief Court to state whether Mr. Bevan Petman’s ^rviees would 
have been needed at all to prove to their 
tho film referred to the Prophet of 

fancy of modern life in Morocco, if m a foolish Utopia of our own 
creation, the Lieatenant-Governjjr and the 

mant Advocate were all Mussalmans, and a Christian Zafar Au 
Khan had added to his list of offences against the pi^Uo tr^quility 
the exhibition of such a film besidea the publication of litieU on 
the fair fame of a Moslem Piccadilly 7 
Charity at 

We shall however, await further i 
Mr Richardson’s judgment and acclai 

.nd .xp.r? in int.rpr.ting -‘.Uty Sim*” 

Z.red in Fr.nue Vmording t> th. ‘•ootorioM r.l,gi<». wd mo^ 
lund.rd" <i( the Kreneb hw .t l<«t M strong clmms u Mr. B'ch.rd»o 

t>n our silence for a while 



ifore dealing with 
either as a Daniel 
Magistrate. And ff 


ShoI’KBbvbrr and Pbopaoandists. 

V, (or Mister OrMnfi.ld. nothing .« plwd for him mw th ta thw 
fAct that be belongs, as the Sin i Gmette reminds us, to tha 
o< shopkeepers. The Mussalmans are equally notorious 

and i is F^pHt«rous to supi^is^ 1 

^ lUl It make money” bnt “to propagate views _ at the risk 
of losing the -considerable Mohamedan patronage” which 

, ' Vmm enioving. We shall not, therefore, irmtate the Hwt 

h^ilded Mohamedans of Ahmedabad” who aro 

“demanded Mr. Greenfield's head on a charger. 

fishTn Rie sea than there is out of it, and our 
mav take our word for it that our net is going to be wtdespr^. 
tH cour^ the film won’t be exhibited again and our p^r d«»r W, 
*♦ i la Pmsm Act may be found accommodating enough by 

C„™LT.o''»h th. M 

His Majesty. But the matter can not stop tho^. Wa 
tdtL. t!R, .lr»n> ->< “”“>«* wmtrillity^Md ^ 

MurM Md d.m it ther. <mM for Ml. W« Mmll, ttaW«». r 

to Mr. Greenfield’s friends “wait and eee I 


p s .^Our Own CorrttpondeiU cm^rm Mtr w^aiS!^aiid ♦< is M 
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The Last Page of the Diary of a Suicide. 

1 WA» iralhing by the river Seine one evening and te I was wait^ 
ine for a frknd of mine to meet me tear the Port Neuf, I began 
to lafi- the Hn:e by kching into the timeiouB boohstalls that line 
the^river embankment. The face of one of IhcEo isecond-band 
boektefkt* attracted me. He looked to wce-begone and belpleps 
that I there and then made up my mind to tny eometbing from him. 
This is what I picked up there for 8 frame. 1 lock upon it as an 
extremely original though a very jathctic document and I am not 
afhamed to say that I was much moved when 1 read it:— 

“My Last Day.” 

“I am sitting by myself in a tiny rocm on the fifth floor of a 
miserable house in this town of Pjiris. It is 10-80 p. ra. Why am 
1 here*! It is to put an end to my life, rot because anything 
particularly sad has befallen mo, but bt cause 1 am sick of the hypo 
critical life which we have to lead now-a-dajs if we wish to pass 
for civilised beings. I have made up my mind to leave this record 
•f the feelings and the emotions of a man who is on the point of 
pommittinK suicide. It may be of help to those cold-blooded tj ranis 
who pass under the name of scientists. Well' here i am and I hold 
mf r^evolver in my right hand. The muzrie baa a peculiar attrac- 
tion for me. It fascinates me. From this little tube will come 
my release.' The little bullet which will pass through it will discover 
tu me the mysteries of the world beyond. I kiss my revolver. The 
wind outside bowls and the snow-flakes fall on niy panes with a 
rhythmic thud. Their cokur is the colour of the shroud which 
will BO soon onveloi'e me. The elements sympathise with me. 
They urge me to become one of them. Oh! for a life without 
body' How 1 long to he wafted in the air! Shall 1 ireally kill 
myself ' What will my sister d( ? She will mourn for a few 

days then lorget me. She has, her children to look alter. 

Will I really see my love, my sweet-heart who was killed 

in the railway accident last year near Lyons! What d.^K;s it 

theuchthe clock strikes eleven. I raise my revolver to my 
he>ad Shall 1 really kill myself! Am I reaUy sick of my life? 
WKaV will the crave show me? Will 1 have the power of seeing 
Zng, Withuat being seen? How deligl.tfnl ! Wbat nrill ,ny three 
friends with whom I dined to-night say when they hear of my suicide? 
Has my life been sad? No. Am I really sick of life? Yes. 
Why '• I do not know. I only know that no form of existence can 
be sadder than the one I have now. Tl^s is all a dream, the awaken 
will come through the mnz/.k ormy revolver. I now raise it to 
mf head and shall count ten and then pull it. Good-bye! good-bye ! 

nlia*(iav i again went to the bookseller »rora whom I had bought 
the book on the 1 had found this writing I 

luAod him as to ho^|#lli|||i« to pi.ssecE that book, fie told n-e 
that it was bought 

Plac-e Pigalle and tlMlilgrthe property of a very talented young 
artist of the name, oWffSton Remonet who had committed smeido. 
The chief '*vents f>f whose liic were as follows:- - 

His origin was not known, but he was believed to be weil connected 
d well off H« bad been in love with a very pretty actress wlio bad 
Wn killed in a railway accidr lit. He was very hardworking. Oue 
day Iw was found trying to carry .m a corve-sation with a picture 
whmh h<* himself had painted. Ihe serve nt who used to look after 
his studies was surprised at flret, but be was promptly told to go out 
f the room as bis presence disturbtd his master’s medUation. For 
months more the went on painting one beautitul picture 

after another and ama^^vd Huite a fortum-- w.uch be subsequently 
. • fnud for the aid of i>oor artists. He wa.s iben found 

1.' — t in aiffer.n, 

quartered hcokseller wheih.er he knew where hFt grave was situ- 
ated He told me that ho too had visited it as he writing on the 
Wk had made him very enrions to tee something more connected 
the author. The grave was .u the Rene Lachaise cemetery. I 
^nt there and after very gr^at diffici lty found it. Ihe writing on 

Ilia tomb- stone was—- 
•‘Gaston Remonet’ 

“age 2(*. ’ 

“I searched for Beauty and found it not . 

Who erected the tombstone I could not discover. 

^ EsSARttM, 

The Rkabganj Gurdwara. 

Ta« foUowing Press Cmmunique has been sent to us for publication 
’kt tbe Hon. the Chief Commissioner, Delhi: — 

^ As is generally known there has for sometime been a certain 
•mount ofagiUtion in regard to the Gurdwara Rikabganj at Delhi. 

Gurdwim i»tich ia believed to contain the ashes of thp Gum 
tSt Bahadur. i» short dieUncsr from the site of thp 

^ ’ ' (jl'oyeWment Home and Secretarjafin t^ nef Capita^ 




It is needless to say that there has never been any intention^to 
interfere with the Gurdwara itself, (which Government has 
refrained from acquiring), or with its free use by worshippers. 

The small walled tnclosure containing the Gurdwara is, however, 
situated within a much larger enclosure of about seven acres 
which is surrounded by a high wall. The local authorities felt 
that it was, undesirable to leave in private hands a walled enclo- 
sure of ihis size, in proximity to the chief Government buildings, 
and in circumstances in which it would bo difficult to con- 
trol the use to which it might be put. The outer enclo- 
sure was, therefore, vihtn acquisition proceedings commenced, taken 
up by Government, and it was intended to remove the enclosure 
wall and make the Guidwara the centre of a park or garden. Up 
to this stage no opposition had been offered, eithy i^ Delhi or 
elscvihere, to the proceedings of the local officers ; but when one 
side of the wall was demolished, protests were made from various 
Sabhasin the Funjab, and the Chief Khaka Dewan also interested 
itself in the matter. With a view to clearing up the position the 
Chief CouimiK.sioner requested the Chief Klialsa Dewan to deal 
with the matter and that body decided to I call a representative 
meeting of the Sikhs specially to consider the question. The 
meeting was held at Amritsar on the 8rd May and was largely 
attended by delegates from local units throughout %the Punj^^ 

It decided by a majority to appoint a committee to derfT with 
the iniproYcinent -( (he Gurdwara itself, it being held desirable 
tliat the shiino should be made Hlrnclurally worthy of the impor- 
tant position which it will now occupy. As regards the outer 
cnclotiue and its wall, the niceting expressed a preference for 
leaving them in their present condition, but added that “if 
for the exigencies of the Statu Government considered a change 
in the shape absolutely necessary then, keeping the area of the 
land equal to what it was originally, its rectangular shape may, 
in the opinion of the coimuittee, be accepted by which the 
newly granted plot of land may abut on the two new roads 
on two sides and the Gurdwara may occupy almost a central 
position of this new plot, provided that all this change be 
earned out by the K balsa Committee of the (Jurdwara and 
Government bo pleased to help that body in meeting the expenses 
of the said change.” 

There was nothing in these resolutions which was inherently 
opposed to the objects for which Government had acquired the 
enclosure. As soon, therefore, us they were leceived, the Chief 
Khalsa Dewan was informed that the local authorities would be 
glad to treat with the Committee which it was prepared to appoint 
and that an aica equal to (liat of the outer enclo.sure would be res- 
tored to the Gurdwara subject to the conditions that (/') the boun- 
dary of Ihe enclosure would be realigned so as to lit in with the two 
roads mentioned in the resolution (ii) that no buildings should be 

erected in tliifl area without the consent of Government; (vi) that ^ ^ 
any wall or railing erected around this urea sliould be subject to * 
similar upprovid. The Dewen was further informed that the fliiuncial 
aid necessary to cffcid this change would be forthcoming. • 

It will be generally acknowledged that the Chief Khalsa Dewan 
and the repreaentative meeting of the 8rd May have dealt with the 
question in an eminently reasonable and responsible manner. 
The Dewan had to fa< e and will no doubt still have to face some 
opposition from a band of extremists wlio advanced the contention 
that any alteration of the outer enclosure was an act of sacrilege. 
The contention was untenable, for it w.as not pretended that the outer 
enclosure had ever been re/;erved or utilized for religion.s purposes. 
Bui the prompt acceptunce of the resolutions of the meeting of the 
8rd May should suffice to remove any further excuse for agitation ; 
and to convince the Sikhs genooally that Government had no inten- 
tion of impairing the dignity of the shrine. On the contrary, the 
net result will be no small gain to the Gurdwara. The piety of the 
Hikhs Will no doubt see to it that the shrine itself will be embellished 
in a umiiuer fitting its position ; it will stand in the midst of an 
enclosure bounded by two main roads, instead of in the corner of the 
present unsightly compound ; and the financi? of the institution* 
will profit from the fact that Government has agreed to assign t(f 
it an area of canal land equal to the agricullurul lands purchased 
for its use by the dhind Darlar, which it has now been necessary 
to acquire for the purposes of the new Capital. 

The Feminist Movement in Turkey. 

Amono all the various phases of the modern feminist movement, 
the awakening of the Mohammedan women in Turkey is perhaps 
the most remarkable. 'I'be true nature of this movement, however, 
has been but little understood, because only one side of the Ufe*of 
the Turkish woman has been given to the public. In the many 
books on Turkish life that have been published she has almost in- 
variably appeared as discontented, to be sure, with her lot in life, 
but as showing this discontent bnly by making a helpless, futild 
attempt to ev^e the enstom and the law to which centuries hate 


f 
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i»«d« her eubjeet, with intrigue end canning m the onlj wenponc nt 
her commend* 

It ti not thae, howeter, that progrees is made. The saeoessfal 
fttteiapt to effect a change mast be poeitire as^ well as negatire, oon- 
etructire as well aii destroctive. The old law and the old custom 
must be changed, not simply avoided, and this is a necessarily slow 
and difficnlt process, requiring infinite tact and courage anl perse- 
verance. This ospact of the woman problem in Turkey has not 
been dealt with U) any great extent, and yet this phase of the 
movement is very alive and active in Turkey to-day. Constant evi- 
denoo of this is seen in the more liberal Turkish newspa^^ers, where, 
in addition to spo^unl articles on questions affeif^ing wort an and her 
eoeial or economic life, more and more frequent mention is made of 
the part^takfn by individual Mohammedan women in the affairs of 
the city or country. Every week also there appears in Constant- 
inople the Dunjfam (Womans World), now in its first 

year, edited entirely by Mohammolan women and dcidicatcd to their 
iuUtrests. In this i>aper very full expression is given to the protests 
of the Turkiiih women against what they are more and more looking 
upon as the injustice of their lot, as well as to their aspirations and 
ambitions to bring about a change. This paper is the official organ 
of the Mudafa-a-y-IIoulioiiki Nissvaii (Society for the Defence of 
the Kight% of Wonnn). The aims of this society are as 
” folfows : — 

1. To transform the outdoor costume of 'f’urkish women. 

2. To ameliorate the rules of marriage ac<'ordiog to the 

exigencies of common sense. 

3. T<» fortify woman in the home. 

4 . To render mothers capable of bringing up their children 

according to the principles of modern pedagogy, 

!). To initiate Turkish women into life in society. 

b. To encourage women to earn their own living by their own 
work, and to find thotii work in order to remedy the 
present evils. 

7. To open women’s schools in order to give to young Turkish 
girls an education suited to the noo.ls of their country ; 
and to improve those schools already existing. 

' Although among these the first five seem perhaps, at first glance, 
the more imp(»rtant, and the more immediately urgent, the last two 
contain the real crux of the whole situation, and show that Turkish 
women have grasped the essential nature of their problem ; because 
it remains true in Turkey as elsewhere, tliat in w.unau’s economic in- 
dependence and in her intollootnal training lies the aecret of her 
social position. 

' This programme laid down l)y the “ Society for the Dcfauoc of 
the “ Kights of Women " finds strong support also in the nttitu le 
of the Oovernmont of Turkey towards the education and uplift of 
woiuep. According to a recent statement from the Minister of 
Public In.structiou the Turkish Govorrmunt is now constanily 
' endeavouring " to extend and to perfect tiie instruct’ous given to 
girls and to fit it to the progres.s aud civili.sattoa of the present 
«, “century— -in fact, to raoder/use it completely. It is with this aim 
“ that it has l^on decided to establish numerous lyccvs, normal 
" schools for teachers, anl schools f )r domaetic training. The Govern- 
“ mant is W()rking in every way for the intfjlUietual inl ra)r.al 
“davelopraonl of tin future wivo.s anl mothers of Turkey." 

Before the Constitution little attention w.»s paid to tho edu'ation 
of girls. Molia urn ?dan girls went to tin m )3qne school until they 
were about twelve years old ; or they conld atteul tin lowest grades 
of the Governmoiit schools, whore they leurnod reading, writing, em- 
broidery, a little arithmetic and the Koran. The da ighterM of a feav 
well-to-do familioH were fkught at home by foreign g)V0rne3so3, but 
their instruction consisted chiefly in needl«work, ui'islc, drawing aod 
painting and French. The now regime is attempting to remodel 
the Bohool fi.'r girls as well as those for b'ys, anl miny steps have 
already been taken to raise the grade of the sch ools io which girls 
are aiituitted. GirU’ sohooU are now therefore ia procesB of roor- 
ganisutlon, and it is impossible to speak with any certainty with 
•regard to their actual grading. In general it may ho said that the 
* 0000*0 offered by the Govornment for girls inol id.ts three years in the 
Ipdiday*!' or Kiadergarten and Primarj grade.s, and throe years io 
the Ruahdi/' or Secondary grades. t.)uUkIe Constantinople thia ia 
all the public education faruiahed for gtrls. In Oonatantinople there 
are three higher schools, one the “Salteni6,’’ which furnsihee a farther 
course of liberal instrnotion. the aaoomi the “Dar-ul-Moualimat,” in- 
tended for the training of teaidtere, and the third the “Senayd,” or 
Professional School for Girl. 

The Dar-ul-Mouallroat existed in Stamboul under the Hamidtan 
regime. At that time, however, it was oharaoteriaod by the general 
ineffioieooy of the period. It was under the direotion of a sleepy old 
KjBfendi, who spent his time lying on a divan in his office smoldng a 
narghile, and drinking coffee; and classes were oondneted when it 
was thought best, always with the attempt not to plaoe too great a 
strain upon the nervons sistems and delicate organisms of yonth and 
beaoty. Siooe the Oonstitution the ^eohool haa been thoroughly re> 
organised, and has been moved to n large and oommodions TorteSah 


konak snrronnded by a beantifol garden. It is nov oondnelhd bf m 
efficient Swiss woman with a Turkish oo-prinoipal, under the directai<- 
« ship of a member of the Ministry of Pnblic Instruction. 

At first the Government attempted to educate here girls living ia 
CoDfitantiDople, and to send them to teach in the schools of the lo- 
terior. This plan was found impracticable because of the social 
restrictiuDB to which Turkish women are subject, since they sre, of 
course, not permitted to associate in any way with men other than 
those of their own immediate families. It was therefore decided to 
bring the girls from the proviocoj and to offer them special induce- 
ment in the way of paying for their entire support during their 
course of study, after which they might tea?,h and live with their 
families at home. This method has succeeded remarkably well, and 
there are now one hundred aud forty-three students from various 
parts of the Ottoman Empire including, among other places, Syria 
Kurdistan, and until recently Tripoli and Crete. This offer is made 
not only to Mohammedans but to all Ottomans, aod there some 
are Armenians, Hebrews and Greeks in attendence. 

This school is conducted with the most rigid regard for Turkish 
custom and usage. Owing to the presence of men teachers the 
pupils are required to remain veiled during all hours of the day. The 
religious teaching also is very strict, the students being obliged to 
adhere to the orthodox requirement of ablation and prayer five times 
daily. Ou the Hour of the prayer rooms rugs are spread in oblique 
rows, to suit the direction in which Mecca lies. The copies of Koran 
are keep (carefully covered with an embroidered black cloth aud the 
usual inlaid Koran stands are near at hand. The work of seeing 
that the one hundred and forty-three students rise before daybreak 
aod go through then and four times afterwards, every day, the neoesa- 
ary ablutions before prayer, is an arduous ta.sk, and is the exclnaive 
duty of a woman employed especially for this purpose. Moreover, 
these religious requirement interfere very seriously with the arranging 
of a satisfactory programme. In earlier days, before the many and com- 
plicated demands of mordern life arose, there were probably anffi- 
c'icnt time and opportunity for ablution and prayer five times daily, 
whereas under present-day conditions, whether in commercial life or 
in the scliools, it becomes a serious question. The noQ-,MohaaimedaD 
Ottomans in the school are not required to attend religious services 
or teaching. 

Besides this training for teachers furnished by the Dar-ul-Mouali- 
mat, the Turkish Govornmen’. is now providing training for girU 
along other practical linos. ,uT|^re was established last autumu in 
Stamboul a Profcssloual School for girls under the direction of a 
Belgian woman. The aim of this school is to give to young girls 
instruction aud education in preparation for the social duties of 
woman, and to tit them, if necessary, to ea rn th eir owa living. Tlw 
groat demand for educatiou of this so rt by the fact that 
within two months after registration in the school 

had grown to five hundred and soveutjMt^^}. imy were constantlj 
applying that could not be accom nodat^jglillliillUipIoma ia given to 
girls who succosfully pass the examinations at the end of the three 
professional years. For the oompletiou of a farther year of study 
a oertiheate is given enabling them to teach in professional schools. 

11 1 > to the present time the greater part of the actual work of 
organi.sation of the G ivernment schools has comi from other than 
Turkish sources. It is a hopsful sign that the Turkish Gorernment 
now looking forward to training its own womau for this purpoao. 

S ^on after the Ooostitution a number of Ottouiaus (all nou-Mo^m- 
medans) wore Bent to Europe to stuly. Soma of these women are 
n>w teaoliiog lu the G overnramt Sviliools in Turkey. A groat step in 
advance of tnia. however, is made when tin Turkish Governmeni 
undertakes to train its Mohararnedau women on Western rnodela. 
There are now at the .Vmerican College for Girls at CoasUutiuople 
eight students supported by the Government, and these girls nro 
pleged to several years of service iu the Government school. The 
total number of girls bcu'ng educated by the Turkish Government ia 
sch'ools in Europe and iu the Amaricau Oollega is now thirty-five, la 
addition to this, tha Government has recently sent aeveral Moham- 
medan women to Switzerland to study drawing and method of 
teaching. This indicates that Turkey is iu this matter trying to 
train her own people to help themselves instead of relying as ooni- 
pletely as has formerly been the case on outside aid. 

The fact that the prejudice against the freedom and education 
women ia sorely, if slowly, breaking down, is shown most ooitolmavnlj 
however, is the fact that within a week of the present writing tlM 
Bar-nl-Finoun, Imperial Hniverolty, in Stamboul, has open^ its 
door to women. Within the short time already elapsed fully two 
hundred women have been in attcndnace. At present, m a beginnioi^ 
the character of the work is that of University Extension, nod an 
regular registration isireqnired, but the Unirersity {dans to nmuoffa 
a regular programme which all who are enrolled most fidlow, ni^ 
to impose a specific entranoe reqnirentent. The leehlree om 
offWed are in p<^ogy, hygien^ domestio economy, soieiioe, '*tW 
rights of “women,’* and history. The eonrsm nre givon by tiha 
University professors, and by prominent speeinUats. (W of fha- 
hiUlditigt of the University is devoted to this osi ia tlie idtonMOitk 
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'the clufleh being pat et thiB time in order to allow women who 
may be baeted with domestic duties in the morning, to attend. 
Separate classes are, of course, arranged for the women, according 
to the usage of the conntry. Promise is made, also, that women 
shall soon be admitted to conrses in the Medical S chool. 

The economic inde{)eadence of woman through her own efforts 
is, in its larger aspects, a very recent development in Turkey. 
Turkish women have always inherited money in tlieir own right, 
and have theoretically managed their own property. In fact, 
however, in these matters they have most often been controlled by 
their male relatives. Thu great ignorance in which the Turkish 
girl has hitherto been brought up has usually prevented her from 
being able to look after her owu fortune, or to lu>ld her own against 
the intrigues and the selfish interests of father, brothers or husband 
as the case might be. It is, however, an entirely difteient matter 
when a woman is able to earn her owu living, for in this case her 
money is obtained by her own elTorts, and is liors from the very start. 
Injthe humbler walks of life Mohammedan women have for a long 
time been producers as well ns consumers. Midwifery ha« long been 
practised by them, aad they have been employed in a few poorly 
paid occupations — notably in the silk and tig and carpet factories. 
As an economic agent, moreover, the Turkifch peasant woman of the 
Interior who bears a large jiart of the burden of cultivating the 
soil is not to be ignored, esptxjially since where she thus contributes 
as much as does the man to the production of wealth, the freedom 
that she enjoys is proportionately greater than that of her more idle, 
and economically lew important city sister. 

Still more significant, however, is it when woman producers 
become at the same oirae capitalists, or join the more skilled employ- 
ments and the professional ranks, and in Turkey at the present 
time both of these have been taken. Very recently there has been 
formed in Smynia a company of women to open a shop for the 
»'ale of local products, and a sewing establishment for young 
Mohammedan girls. As we have seen also, both the l)ar-ul- 
Moualimat and the l'rofes»i(<nal School for (lirls aim at furaisliing 
the higher training needed for the trades and for the profe8sl(m 
of teaching. That Turkish women arc ready to take odvnsitagc 
of these opportunities is proved by the fact that they are already 
found on the staffs of the Government schools and others. A groat 
innovation has been made within recent months in the a[)pointnieut 
of a Mohammedan woman as a teacher of gymnastics in the 
Suitani6, above mentioned. <• ^ 

1'eachiug has been in Turkey as clsewhire the first profession 
to bo seriously pursued by educated women. 

Various otlier professions, aowever, would seem to lie open to 
them in the not far iiistau|j||||^re. As writers of prost' and poetry 
soiYkO Turkish women JHw^P|||^y distinguished themselves. The 
ground for female iaMini also in a measure to have 

been prepared, for always been allowed to enter the 

courts as witnesses or vKiplHl their own cases. In the field of 
nursing and of medicine, Turkish women ).a;e shown thei'iselvcs 
willing and anxious to play a part, and for this the need iu Turkey 
is especially great. Owing to the seclusion of woman. Turkish 
women have been in great measure deprived of medical aid. even iu 
extreme cases, and many lives have been sac;rifif'ecl which might have 
beet saved had female pliysician.s been availalile. 

The lengths to which this tiadition iagainst allowir-g men to see 
women other than lh<»se of their immediate family i^i sometimes 
carried is shown iu the follow' og story t'dd by "me of the promiucvit 
physicians of Constantinople to a correspondent of Le Jtane Turc ' 
Having been called to attend a Mohammedan womno, the physician 
was received by her husband in the drawing-room ..f the harem, and 
told that the woman was in bed in the adjoining room, and that 
the door between would be opened for him interrogate., the patient. 
Ou his insisting that to diagnose the case he must examine the 
woman and feel her pnlae, the husband refieebad a moment, and 
then, strcck a brilliant idea, suggested quiU' seriously that his 
wife should stand behind the dooi and that the doctor siiould get tf»e 
register of her pulse by means of a wire attached to h'^r wrist and 
passed from one room to the other! Tfiis is an exceptional case, 
of course, but others like it might be cited, and while at the present 
time most men in the capital probably do allow male physicians to 
attend the women of their families, the state of (king.s revealed in the 
above anecdote is probably still very prevalent in the Interior. 

It is only very recently that Turkey has awakened to the gravity 
of this sitaation, and that any sort of attempt has been made to 
remedy it. The subject of opening to women the career of medicioe 
is being very eagerly urged at the present time. The daily papers 
.emd the periodicals We taken up the queation, and are laying bare 
the.bsckwaxdQess of Turkey in tUs respect, especially io view of the 
'peocitar eooUl conditions there. HiUierto there has been no regular 
medical traitring offered for women in the Ottoman jElmpire, nor have 
yrornen teained in foreign medical soboola been granted a license to 
prsetise medicine in Tnrlcey. A few non<M!ohaii^edan women are 
now ^ng as pbysiotanst bnt witiboat any legal jianotion. It is, of 
•oonnn, true tiiai in the promised openin|r of th^e medical leoinres in 
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the University a very important step will have been taken in thiw 
direction, and it is to be hoped that others may speedily follow. 

Owing to the circumstances described in the foregoing pages, thei 
care of women has fallen largely to the mercies not always too teii-> 
dor, of ignorant and inexperienced nurses mostly of the servant 
class, whose work, moreover, has been attended with every sort of 
superstition. These conditions are being somewhat improved at the 
present day. The Medical School for Men at Haidar Pasha in 
Constantinople provides a course in midwifery, at the end of which 
a {Mjrniit is granted to practise as a midwife. In both Government 
and foreign ho.spitals also women are now taken and trained in a^,-- 
practical way under the superintendence of the practising doctors 
and nurses, but for this no certificate beyond a private ijJcogia 4 enda- 
tion is given. Of both those opportunities some Mohammedan women 
are availing themselves. 

The need of trained nurses was especially felt during the lato 
Turoo- Balkan war. At the tiegiuning of the war no trained Turkish 
women wore available tor any of the assistance needed. Among 
other steps taken to fill the demand, a few classes in first-aid were 
organised at various lios()itals throughout the city, to which women • 
of all nationalities were admitted. Many Turkish girls and women 
attended them with enthu8ia.sm, and for the first time in bistorjj^^^ 
of tlie Ottoman Empiie. Mohammedan women nursed and took 'CRro 
of their follow countr)meu. It is true that Itiey were not in any sense 
thoroughly trained for this work, but the love and devotion with 
which tliey pursued it reveals the spirit which they would bring to the 
profession if it were once really opened to them. 

riio Society of the Hed Crescent, under the presidency of Princeaa 
Nimet, of which many Mohammedan women are members, and 
which took a very active part in relief work among the sick and 
wounded and rofugoes during the late war, ha.s conceived a plan of 
olTering to women a complete training as nurses. Before the war 
broke out, the Bed Ciesceot had already ostablislied a school at the 
Ksdirga Hospital in Stamboul Tliis, however, had to be discon- 
tinued to allow the rooms to be mied for the wounded soldiers. The 
classes have now boon resumed, and the Society proposes to build a 
hospital to which a school tor women nurses shall bo attached, an^ 
meansvhile to continue the lectures ou nursing at the Kadirga 
lJo8}>ital. 

Wo have outlined above a few of the more important phases of 
the oonstruclive feminist movement in rurkoy. AltJiough, as will 
have been seen, this Movement is a very recent one, it has proved 
already one distinctly to be reckoned with. 'Fhe growing spirit of ^ 
independence tliat bus a'lootopanied it, upheld by the increasing 
ability of woman to support herself and to manage her own affairs, 
makes it impossible to treat lightly the protests that are the outcomo • 
of the growing strength of her position. Those protests find expres- 
sion chielly against ». wo of tlie main customs of Islam — -that of the 
veil and that of polygamy. 

A load outcry against the veil is being raised by the womou of 
Constantinople. It is claimed by them that Mohammed did not 
enjoin the wearing of tfie veil as a changeless institution of Islam, 
but that his oiiuuctious on this subject belong to that part of the 
K.'ran which can be modilied with tlie (diunging needs of the times. ^ 
They hoi J that the economic and .social conditions of the twentieth 
century make it impossible for millions of human beings to remain' 
entirely outside of the activities of the present day, as is made 
necessary by the wearing of the veil and the seclusion that it implies. 

T’Ivcy urge, therefore that the veil ••which hangs between them and 
“tho world” be removed. 

The protest against polygamy is closely allied to that against 
the veil. It i-. true tiiat at the pro-seut time pologamy is decreasing. 

Most men cannot afford the luxury of more than one wife, and the 
opposition of women to the custom has not been without effect. So 
long, however, as the law and custom of Islam allow polygamy, so 
long will the evil essentially endure ; and the demand that it shall be 
legally abolished is very strong. The day when either the veil or 
polygamy is done away with entirely is still far off, but the 
growing economic and social strength of woman will doubtless • 
appreciably affect the situation. Might wo in closi.ig be allowed 
to hazard the prediction that both polygamy and the veil will disap- 
pear in Turkey just in so far as woman possesses the ability and 
intelligence dot only to earn her own living but also to make a 
reasoned and effective protest against the seclusion to which she has 
been subjected? — Ei.mcx DEiioitAii Ellis and PLonaNOE PxLiiBR, 
of the American College for Girls, Constantinople. 

( The Contemporary Reoiew,) 

The Heart of a Woman. 

A BiMARKABLK dramatlo poei^ bj Rabindrimaih Tagore hup 
jost been published by Macmillan, entitled “ Chitina" (Ss. Id. 
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“ Cbilrti the lorely heroine of Tagore’s draroa, distinctly partakes 
oflh«typ4of the New Woman,” says Current Opinion. “ Uer , 
troubles are those tliat will beset the next generation when suffrage 
has borne ifn Tagore’s message to women seems to be: 

* Do not nd to potsess a fenuninity which yon have lost. Be 
yourself, b«i what you are, irrespective of the accident of sex.’ ” 

“ Truly fr(m) the East come the prophets and seers ” says 
Mary Ida tid in Vott-n for Women, “and yet it seems wonderful 
that twenty five ycnis ago, Tagore, an lndian^ Ithould have shown 
ns the very heart of a modern woman, put hia finger so surely on 
the pnlhcof what is now called the ‘ Woman’s ■^ovements.’ 

Taoouw’h Stouv. ' 

The drama is based on an old story from the Mahabharata, 
but Ta*?!: ore bas freely made it bis own. Chitra is a daughter of 
the ‘Kingly house of Manipur.’ 'I'he Lord Shiva had promised 
to her ‘ royal grandsire an unbrohen line of male descent. ’ ‘ But 

the divine word proved powerless to change the spark of life in my 
mother ’s womb — so invinciblo was my nature, worrtan though I be.’ 

“('hitra thus explainn herself to the gods, Madana and Vasanta, 
the gods of Ijove and J'lternai Youth. Her father has therefore 
bnuight her U|> as his son; her hands arc ‘strong to bend the bow,’ 
but she hii^ ‘ never learnt (’upid’s archery, the play of eyes.’ One 
ixay, in the forest in which sire .hunts freely, clad as a youth, she 
encotmlers a man, and knows herselT for the first time a woman. He 
is Arjuna, the hero <d the Kuril clan, and ‘ the one great idol of 
Chitra’s dreams.’ 

TiIK PoWKIl OK TUK WKAK. 

“ Overcome with emotion, she lets him go without a word, after 
lie has told ‘ the boy.’ who haughtily doniands it, his name with an 
Munsed smile. Though knowing that Ai juna was vowed to twelve 
years’ celibacy, Chitra next morning dons all la woman’s unaccuHtr)m- 
ed dress, the. richest she possesses, and seeks him in the forest 
temple of Cihiva. yVrjuna is very short with this grand and forward 
bdy — tells her of his vow and ‘ tl at he is not fit to be lier husband ’; 
no Chitra, who is not ‘ the woman to nourish her despair in lonely 
aUence, feeding it with nightly fears and covering it with the daily 
tiatient amile, a widow from birth,’ seeks the help of the god*<, asking 
for the ‘ power of the weak ’ and ‘ the weapon of the unonned 
hand.’ For, as she tells thoni-— 

“ ‘ It is the labour of a lifetime to make one's true self known 
mod honoured. Had I but the needed time 1 could win his heart 
by alow degrees, and ask no help of the gods.’ 

“ She knows the value of u man’s vow- iinncmbered naints 
and sages have surrendered the merits of a lifelong penance at the 
f^t of 4 woman !’ And that she may bring to hei feet the beloved 
Arjuna, she asks that that the * primal injustice, an unattractive 
plainness,’ may he removed from her, and for a single day slie may 
be ^auporbly beautiful even as beautiful as was the sodden blooiuiug 
of love in my heart.’ 

“ Not for a day. but for a year th« gods grout her her requopt. 
The 1‘riueesa is supposed to go on a pilgrimage, and the now beauti- 
tal Chitra repairs to Shiva’s temple and again meets Arjuna. He 
Mxm kneels at her feet. • her love-hungered guest,’ but she reminds 
him of his well known vow. 

Man's Hioukst Homa,.k. 

“ ‘ Yon have dissolved my vow, even an the moon dissolves 
the night’s vow of obscurity, is bis auswoi. 

“And Chitra, true woman, is not satisfied; — 

“ * Whom do you seek in these dark days, in these milk-white 
anna, if yon are ready to pay for her the price of your probity .' 
Not my true self, 1 knqav. Surely thi.i cannot l>e ove. this is not 
fitan’e highest homage to woman / ’ 

“ Arjuua tells h<‘r ' she is the wealth of a world, the end of all 
poverty, the goal of ail elf or I, , the one womaul’ and she answers: 
Alas! it not 1, not i. A\rjuua. It is the deceit of a god ! (io, go, 
my hero, go. Woo not falsehood, offer not your great heart to 
«o Ulwion. Oof* 

“ But the moment of yielding cornea: his call, ‘ Beloved, my most 
beloved ! ’ is answered by her ‘Tako no, take all 1 am.’ 8he tells 
tlie liove God: 

“ ‘ Heaven came so close to my band that 1 forgot for a moment 
that it h^d not reached me. But when I woke in the morning from 
my dream, 1 found that may body had become ray own rival. It 
is ray hateful task to deck her every day. to send her to my beloved 
mod aee her caressed by him 0 godl Uke back thy boon. 

“This Lov* is not fob a Homs.” 

“ The god will not deal so hastily with Arjuna — he bids Chitra 
wi^t for the autumn, then may Arjuna ‘accept the abiding frnitfal 
tratli in thee! ’ So Chitra goes forth to win Arjuna — the woman 
to reveal herself to the man. 

“ Arjuna tAtlks of home. 

“ Chitra : * Home ! But this lore is not for a home 1 ’ 

“ Arjuw : ‘Not for.a hotbe ?’ , 

.** Chiini : * No, pever talk of ,that. Take .to your bouse what 
is al^dlifilill Leave the little wild fiowW where it wm 


born : leave it lesutifully (o die at the day’a esd, among 
bios«c.ra8 and decaying leaves. Bo not take it to yorar Mlaee hlw 
to fling it on tbe atony floor which knows no pity for tnln^^s tlinl 
fade and are forgotten.’ 

“ Arjuna : ‘ Is ours that kind of love 7 * 

“ ‘ Yes, no other. Why regret it ? ’ aaka Chitra. 

“ Arjuna fears that his warrior’s right arm^ is forgetting its- 
duties. ‘ The restless spirit is on me. I long to go banting. * 

“ Chitra inquires if the enchanted deer he pursues is capgbt. 

‘ You give chase to tbe fleet-footed spirit of beauty, aiming at her- 
every dart; yet this magic deer runs ever free and untouched. ’ 

“ Arjuna is puzzled. ‘ Ceme close to me, unttaiuablo one. , . , 
Lot my heart feel yon cn all sides and live with you in the 
peaceful security of love. ’ 

“ ‘ Why this vain effort to catch and keep the tints of the cloud, 
tlie dance of the waves, the smell of the flowers ? ’ asks Chitra ; 
for still it is her beauty he seeks. 

“ Ho they come to the last day of the enchanted year. Arjuna 
has heard the villagers talk of the danger of robbers, and is iold 
that the warden of that kingdom is a woman, the Princess Chitra. 
He questions his love what kind of a woman this may be of whom 
they speak so much — ‘the valour of a mau and a woman in tenderness.’ 

“‘ Ah, but she is not beantiiui! . . . Could you have seen 
her only yesterday by tho forest path, you would have passed by 
without deigning to look at her.’ 

“ Yet still ho tliinks of Chitra — ‘ In fulfilment of what vow 
has she gone: of what could she stand in need ? ' 

“ ‘ Her needs! ’ cries Chitra ‘Why, what has she ever had, the 
unfortunatacreatuie? Uer very qnalitim are as prison walls shutting 
her woman’s hi‘art in a bare cell ! Do bot ask of her life — it will 
never sound sweet to man's cars. ’ 

“SiMJ.i. 1 Then Api*kai. 

“ But Arjuna only quc-stions more, for his h<«rt has grown 
restless and he would rouse his love to ‘ race on swift horses,’ and 
arise ‘ out of this slum’corous prison of green gloom ’ and ‘ perfuniedf 
intoxication.’ The idcia of the unknown and heroic Chiti’a has 
seized his mind. Then Chitra questions him closely. If by some 
magic she could shake herself free from voluptuous softness, fling 
the timid bloom of beauty from her body like borrowed clothes, 
stand up straight and strong with the strength of a daring heart, 
spurning the wiles and acts of twining weakness: — 

“ ‘If 1 hold ray head high like a tall young mountain fir, on longer 
trailing ‘ in the dust like'S ilxna, shall I than appeal to man’s eye? 

, . . Ah, DO you liouM not bear it ! . . . Would it please 
yonv heroic soul if the playniate of the niglit aspired to be the 
helpmeet of the day, if the left arm learnt to share tbe burden of tbe 
proud right aim? ’ 

‘ I never seem to know . . Sometimes in 

the enigmatic depths of your sad look^wiPPP playful words mookirsg 
at their own meaning, I gain glimpses of a being trying to rend a 
veil. , . . Jllu8ii>u is the first appearance of truth. I grope 

for that ultiraate i/ou., that bare simplicity of truth.’ 

“And the next day he finds it. 

“ Standing before Arjuna in her original male attire, and with do 
god-given lieaiity. Chitra unveils herself : — 

“ ‘ I ara not perfectly beautiful as the flowers with which 1 wor- 
shipped. I have many daws and blemishes. I am a traveller in tbe great 
wotldpath. my garment's are dirty and my feet are bleeding with thoruN. 

“ W here slu.uld 1 achieve flower- lieauty, the unsolhed loveliness of a mo- 
ment’s life? The gift that I proudly bring you is the heartof a worrum. 

“ ‘ Here have all pains and joys gathered, tbe hopes, and fears, 
and shames of a daughter of the dust; here love springs up struggling . 
towards immortal iife. Hr rein lies an ira perfection which is yet 
noblo and grand. If the flower-service lie finished, my masj^r, 
accept this us your ticrvaut for the days to come.’ 

“ She oonfesses that she was that ‘shameless one’ who socyght 
him in the temple of , Shiva as though she were a man — he did right 
to reject her. ‘ eAe li'us my lUtnjuiH.' Then by a boon of the goda 
she obtained for a y<^nr a radiant form, and ‘ wearied my hero’s 
heart with the burden of Uiat deceit. Most surely / am not (hot 
%coman. 1 am Chitra— no goddess to be woi^hlpped, nor yet the 
object of common pity to be brushed aside like a moth with indiiltoreiioe,* 
If he allows her to stand by his side iu tiie path of danger, to ehare the 
great duties of his life, then he shall know her true seU. 'To-day 
I can only offer you Chitra, the daughter cd a King.’ 

; Thk Vision. ' 

“ Arjuna says: ‘Belbved, my life is fnlK’ , 

'* So tbe story ends-Uthe vision is completed. No 'laseer uaiit' 
BO beautiful idol, but aa the right hand to tim lelt hand, at tita bird’s 
one wing to the other wing, so do the man and woman collate es(^ 
other, BO shall Humanity Icnum to soar on equal wtng^ l^irst must 
tbe woman see this t^oly — truly know herself and thf plane shd 
should fill; then she ean reveal it to the man. - 

“Is this not the Woman’s Movemwrt, whhdi Tabors < 

; ' i . .... . . ."‘i' ■i ' 


TbeComrack. 


jM dtrmd by th* learsed prai^rietor 
ily yaptr of our tioiloiii brotlMfo. 

.i|Ot0r ^tbe**Akbbar-HtiIaiii,*’ the leading 
ioaj» in theiaOoe of the 80th January 1918, writea : 

.i^'known native pbjsiciao, Dr. Kalidaa Motiram of 
, haa obiained nnmerona certiBcates for his medicines that 
stood a snooeeafnl teat to dtseases pertaining both to 
.ies and fmnalea on acconnt of his loni^-standing experience in 
the line and haa got them registered in Government amongst 
vliidbt the Boyal Taknti Ananga Vilas, the best tonic, has b^n 
attractive in aa much as it makes fresh and youthful blood 
Iran in all parts of the body, gives stability to genuine manhood 
lemoving all diseases of the body. We had an occasion of giving 
n trial to a tin of the said pills from which we have been con- 
vin<M of the fact that the praises regarding the pills made in the 
advertisement appearing in this paper under the signature of the 
fidd doctor are quite free from exaggeration and it is therefore that 
w8 apedally recommend the use of the pills for persons having a 
laak biodv and suffering from debility.*' 

THE ROYAL TAKUU ANANGA VILAS. 

This VixuTi or life-giving nef;tar has been prepared from 
ike beet oboioeai and richest vegetable drugs. It has a wonder- 
ful property of Increasing the strength and rectifies all urinary 
diaM^rs, In fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine 
It need in large quantittes among Rajas, Maharajas and many of 
om* esteemed customers. Bat we have ventured to give it pnbli- 
cntion simply with a view to place it before the general public 
oaring to the demand of several friends. It is needless to expatiate 
upon the magical qualities of this our invaluable medicine. We 
would not like to blow the French horn as is the fashion of the 
dny, but suffice it to say that the use of the medicine is reoom- 
nwmed to those who have any faith in the efficacy of Ayurvedic 
jsnd Unani medicines. We recommend it also to those persons 
who desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works like 
n charm and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost strength and 
n^nvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that mtuk is 
not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses frag- 
rnnoe of its own accord. Price per tin containing 40 pills. Rupees 
tno only 18s. 4d.. Postage extra. No Parhtt necessary. 

Dr, KAJJDAS MOTIRAM, Rajk^ KatUawar, India. 


H. AKnuu} Beg. 

$sm^ Maker, Pie Sinker, Copper, Zink Plate ag^ 
lonogf^et, Kanafactfirer of Beam Badges and 
a& Stripping Reqniakes and Bobber Hand Presses. 



AFRICAN TIMES & ORIENT REVIEW. 

» Edited By Duse Mohamed. 

A weekly Beview of African and Oriental Politics, Literature, 
Finance and Commerce. Price 6d. per copy, 12/6 per annum. 

Also Published Quarterly at 6/- per annum. 

Apply to — 

THE MANAGER, 

The African Timee and Orient Review^ 

158, Fleet Street, London, E, (7. 


“ CALPACK ” 

OR 

Genuine Turkish Military Cap* • * 

(for Rs. 4 only) 

Why a young man is so fond of a “ CALPACK ”? 

To make himself look more respectable, and to attract 
attention, b}’ using the novel bead-gear of the same 
pattern as wome by Turk high officials like Enver Patlui. 
Please send your order to-day to avoid disappointment. 

To — S. F. Chiahti, & Co.^ ^ 

Near Delhi & London Bank, Delhi. 

Sole Agent e for India — 

Fabreque National Egyptian Be Tarbouohes, Cairo 
and 

Fabreque Imperial De Hereka, Constantinople. ^ 


The “Daisy” Fly-KiUcr. 

riacc<l anywIuTi; nttru> t.s and kills all ttics. Noat, clean, ornamental, 
eonveniont k cheap. Lasts all season. Made of metal. Canno^pill or tip 
over. Will not soil or injure iitiythin}?. Uiuiraritwfl cfloctivo ffif protection 
from infectious diseases atal for cond'orl in the liot or rainy season, in your 
houH cand camp, rrico Rs. !(- cost free. 

I'he East 4' Trading Co, Delhi, 


WANTED ^ 

A qualified Medit'al Officer is required for the 
M. A. 0. College Aligarh hospital. Salary Rs. 200 
P. M. probation one year. 

(iradual promotion up to Us. fiOO P. M. Appli- 
cants should be either L. M. S. of one of the recognized 
Medical Colleges in India of proved merit and ability 
or retired Assistant Surgeons of experience. Applica- 
tions with testimonials and piarticulars of age and 
previous-service should be sent to the Honorary Secreta^ 
M. A. b. College, Aligarh, up to 15th July 1914. 

Mdi. Uhak Khan, (Nawab), 

Honorary Secretary. 


Notice. 

Is hereby given that the business upto noy/ 
carrieflonin India by THE SINGER MANUFAC-- 
TURING COMPANY of New Jersey, United States 


Is hereby given that the business upto noy/ 
carriefl on in India by THE SINGER MANUFAC- 


of America, has by an Assignment, dated the Eighteenth 
day*of March 1914, executed by the said Company been 
transferred made over and assigned to SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE C()MPANy, a Company duly registered 
in New Jersey, United States of zinierica^ and the said 
Singer Sewing Machine Company haa from the said 
Eighteenth’ day of March 1914, aOTced to assume carry 
out and pay all the obligations of The Singer Manufac- 
turing Company. The future business of importing, 
selling and hiring Singer Sewing Machines and Parts 
and Accessories thereof in India will lie carried on as 
from the first day of July by Singer Sewing Machine 
Campany and under its name. ^ 

Dated the 20th day of June 1914. 

Head Office IN India: James R. Maxson, 

Hornby Road, Fort, Constituted Attoraigr 
Bombay of The Singer Manufacturing 

Company & General Manager m 
India of Singer Sewing Machine Company. 
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RARE book Comrade. 


Money ! Everybody WanU 

Money ! 

Money ! 

Money! 


You can earn good money — as much as Rs. 3 a day — by getting in 

UH. Our proposition, which is a stniigh^- business-like one,#*calls to. 

V ordinary intelligence. And, moreover, the work entailed is so simple that 
meml)ers of an entire family could take to it and thereby increase the present 
income of the home, enabling many coveted luxuries to be indulged in, 
which c<:>uld not be done otherwise. 


I 


ALL YOU 


Make Hosiery for us according to our 
instnictions in your spare time. We purchase 
all th(; Hosiery you make at favourable rates,*; 
and kee{> you regularly employed. 


COUPON. 

To-":ENZ, WlJEEr.KIt & Oo. 
I’loase send in« full detaib of your offer 
enpply me with an Atito* Knitter, 

Kanic. 

r Addrenii 

GenZt Wheeler & Co. (Del. 6 .) 

11 -2, Lindsay Street, Calcutta. 


Men, Women and Children 

all am earn more money monthly. Experience unnecessary. Distance 
immaterial. Write for Prospectus Now — You Haight, ' forget it later. 


Address 


fiFN 7 WHFFIFR Rr C(k n-2.Und«y street, 

ft llJLujiAjIeilm 13 k CALCUTTA. 


THE 


“JEUNE TURC” 

An Ottoman Daily Journal. 

Address --CONSTANTINOPLE, PUCE DU TAXIM Ne. 8. 


The Jeune Turc is the organ of the modern life of 
New Turkey. 

The Jeune Turc gives the most exjtct and early infor- 
mation alx>ut the Political, Economioil and Social 
life t)f the Ottoman Empire and of the Balkan 
States. 

The Jeune Tuire publishctt Po)iti<jal, Literary tind 
fevnomical articles on all questions connected 
with the New Ivwt and teems with humorous 
literatui'C pulpirating with Politiad life. 

Whoever wants to keep himself weH 
informed about whatever passes in 
Turkey and the Balkan states 
ought to subscribe 

FOR THE 

“JEUNE TURC” 

A piper, haviBs the greiteft ctrculitieii ia the East 

, . ......o: - » - - 

Subscription for Foreign Coontriei : 

For • yoer Rs. 24h For Sjaaontha Bs. 15/- A for 8 moQfcks Bn. 7/8/^ 


Wanted 

A fully qualitled and exBfflj|nced Proof Reader. 
Pay according to quaHiicati|d^ffl^ly with copies of 
testimonials and stating IojH^HH acceptaUe to — 

Manager, 

Oomrade*\ Delhi 



10,000 maiinds good quality bay. Will be deliver- 
@ Rs. 2/- per maiirid free at any R6|i|l\vAy Station 


ed (o) Bs. per maumt free at an^ 
lying in the Famine Stricken area ni UV P. and with- 
in 400 miles from Bhopal. Two amias less wiR be 
charged if steel bands wiU be returned. 

Apply to — 

The hinte Secretary, 

to Geaeri! Nawakadi C. 3> j, 


•* gr Cmmm, Sm!S 


JJU| wUiyU » A> ^ ^ ^ 4^ 

Ln j JU« ^ 

^ ^Cu did A ^ Jdf i V* ^ / 


m 


mated MU) PabtttiMil bj ri.iooo tel at . taai Ooaaiuei a 



